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LETTER TO THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
Washington, June 17, 1875. 

Sir: In a country like ours, where all useful labor is deemed hon- 
orable, where the existence of popular suffrage renders the working- 
classes the chief repository of political power, and where the sentiment o1 
the people harmonizes with the national traditions in support of a policy 
calculated to preserve, as between employers and the employed, that 
equality of rights asserted in our fundamental theories of government, 
all trustworthy information on the subject of labor possesses an interest 
which becomes more general and pronounced as the rapidly-developing 
industries of the country increase in diversity and extent. 

This interest has been much enhanced of late in consequence of the 
agitation in regard to the relations between capital and labor, which has 
signally marked the last decade; and since the organization of this 
Bureau the applications for information on this subject have steadily in- 
creased in number. Such applications are received from various classes 
of persons—from political economists and students of social science, from 
journalists engaged in the discussion of economic and social questions, 
from philanthropists desirous of improving the condition of the working- 
classes, from representatives of labor associations, from persons repre- 
senting the interests of employers, and, finally, from prominent mem- 
bers of both Houses of Congress desirous of applying to the task of 
practical legislation such data on the subject of labor at home and 
abroad as have been acquired by observation and experience. These 
applications have been especially numerous in connection with legisla- 
tion on the subject of the tariff, and a review of the debates on tariff 
legislation*, for many years past, will show with what avidity both pro- 
tectionists and free-traders have availed themselves of any information 
within their reach upon the subject under consideration, and especially 
on the cost of labor and condition of the laborer in those countries of 
Europe which compete most sharply with American manufactures. 

It was owing to the frequency and urgency of the demands for such 
information, coupled with the inability of the Bureau of Statistics to sup- 
ply the same from its ordinary sources of intelligence, that the undersigned 
was induced, when in Europe as a delegate to the International Statis- 
tical Congress in 1872, to avail himself of the opportunities thus 





*See Special Report ou the Customs-Taritf Legisiation of the United States. 
HI 
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afforded for com mencing an inquiry into the rates of wa ges, the cost of 
subsistence, and the condition of the working-classes in the Old World. . 
Instead, therefore, of visiting those parts of Europe which possessed 

the greatest interest to a citizen of the N ew World, he employed the 

leisure time at his command in making investigations on this subject in 

the chief’ seats of manufacturing industry The murky, soot-laden 

atmosphere of Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Sheffield, Leeds, and other 
industrial centers of Great Britain, was less.inviting than the health- 

inspiring breezes of her hills and fields, while their great workshops and 

factories were far less attractive from an cesthetic pointof view than those 
‘““epies in stone” which commemorate the devotional spirit and archi- 

tectural skill of our medieval ancestors. I¢ was among the former, 

however, that theinformation needed for this report had to be collected. 
So, on the Continent, it was necessary to spend much time at such busy 

seats of industry as Chemnitz, Dssen, Barmen, Seraing, Huy, Jumet, 
and Charleroi, and similar towns, while many places far richer in historic 
associations, architectural beauty, and the treasures of art and Science, 
received but a transient visit, or were omitted altogether, 

‘The difficulties which obstructed the prosecution of this inquiry 
were numerous and formidable, but the success of the work undertaken 
demanded that they should be met and surmounted. The disinclina- 
tion of many employers to make known the rates of wages paid by 
them in the different branches of their work was overcome in some 
cases by a judicious presentation of the subject and a due exercise of 
tact, while the disposition of others to answer inquiries in a general and. 
perfunctory manner was met by care and minuteness in the preparation. 
of questions ; but there were instances in which it was necessary to exer- 
cise no small amount of determination and persistence in order to obtaim 
the information desired. A single illustration, in addition to the case 
mentioned on page 521, may be given. The director of the largest and 
most widely-known establishment in one important branch of industry 
declined to communicate to the United States consul of the district. 
information in regard to the rates of wages paid in the mills under his 
direction ; it was subsequently secured, however, by the undersigned, 
but only after nearly two days had been devoted to thoughtful prepara- 
tion and active exertion. 

The readers of this report will probably notice the omission of any 
formal comparison between the conditions of labor in the various coun- 
tries of Europe and corresponding industries in the United States, or of 
any conclusions as to the relative advantages possessed by the Old 
World and the New for the prosecution of manufacturing industry. If 
this omission be regarded as a defect, it is due to the undersigned to- 
say that it is an intentional one. In attempting such a comparison 
it would. be difficult, if not impossible, to avoid discussing the effects 
of customs-tariffs upon the prosperity of manufactures in this and 
other countries. This result is foreign to the wish of the undersigned, , 
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and incompatible with the neutrality appropriate to his official posi- 
tions Had it been prepared by a citizen not officially connected 
with the Government, the course hinted at might with entire propriety 
have been pursued ; yet it is possible that the advantage thus gained 
in logical completeness would be more than neutralized by the loss of 
confidence which a work of this character would necessarily sustain if 
affected by a partisan bias. ‘ 

In the preparation of this volume such bias has been sedulously 
avoided. The author has not aspired to erect an edifice, but has con- 
fined himseif to the humbler, though he hopes not less useful, task of 
preparing the materials—of quarrying, bewing, and polishing the stones, 
carefully observing that their quality is good, their lines mathematically 
accurate, and their integrity and trustworthiness undoubted—but leav- 
ing to others the distinction, not only of erecting the structure but 
also of determining the use to which it shall be devoted when com- 
plete. To drop the figure, it is as much the inclination as the duty cf 
the undersigned impartially to gather, collate, and publish FACTS, leav- 
ing it to others to deduce therefrom such conclusions as from their 
respective points of view may seem legitimate. 

He does not profess, however, to be without opinions on economic 
matters. One who has watched the growth of industry and the various 
mutations by which it has been affected during a period of nearly 
forty years; who has witnessed each financial crisis from 1837 to 1873, 
and observed its effects upon industry and trade; who has attentively 
followed the course of tariff-legislation from 1842 to the present time, and 
who during the last twenty-three years has been more or less engaged 
in gathering and publishing statistics of American industry, could not 
make such an avowal without self-stultification; nor could he, unless 
wanting in patriotie sentiment, fail to take a lively interest in any gov- 
ernmental policy whereby the prosperity of our common country might 
be affected. The noble sentiment of a Roman poet,* which has been 
adopted as a motto, may be fitly paraphrased by the author of this 
report in the expression, “ Tam an American, and cannot be indifferent 
to whatever concerns America.” 

That the report contains imperfections the author is wellaware. With 
fewer demands upon his attention he might have improved it in various 
respects; but he has found it necessary to work under such conditions 
as were permitted by the engrossing labors incident to the direction of 
an important Bureau, and he therefore submits it to you, Mr. Secretary, 
and through you to Congress and to the country, as his contribution 
to industrial literature, in the hope that, whatever its defects of style, 
arrangement, or treatment, the mass of new information which it 
contains will make it a source of benefit to his fellow-toilers in all depart- 
ments of physical and mental labor. In money, it has involved a not 


* Homo sum; humani nihil a me alienum puto. 
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has been so great as to give him a more vivid idea of the meaning of 
that word than he had when he defined it upon the initial page of, the 
report as “exertion attended with pain or fatigue.” 

In conclusion, he desires to make an acknowledgment to those whose 
substantial assistance has facilitated his labors: 

To the honorable Hamilton Fish, Secretary of State, for the in- 
terest which he kindly evinced in the inquiry, and for a circular 
letter to the ministers and consuls of the United States in Europe; 
to the consular officers hereinafter named for their effective aid; to the 
ministers of Germany and Belgium at Washington, who voluntarily 
furnished letters asking that all proper facilities be afforded in the 
prosecution of his inquiries in their respective countries; to Mr. J. P. 
Harris-Gastrell, of the British legation, for numerous letters to parties 
in England; to influential merchants in New York, especially to 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., who instructed their agents in Europe 
to render to the undersigned all possible assistance in the prosecution 
of his task* ; and, finally, to Mr. E. T. Peters, librarian of the Bureau, for 
large assistance in the preparation of the early chapters of the work, 
especially of the historical portion, and also for obtaining at his own 
cost, while recently in England, information in regard to trades-unions, 
and for preparing the chapter thereon. 


Respectfully submitted, 
EDWARD YOUNG, 
Chief of Bureau of Statistics. 
Hon. BENJAMIN H. BRIsTow, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 





* But for the active assistance of the agents of Messrs. Stewart & Co. at Berlin and 
Chemnitz, in collecting a large amount of information relative to Prussia and Saxony, 
the statements in the report in regard to wages in Germany would have been far less 
accurate and complete than they now are. et 
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Since the day when our primal progenitor was expelled from Eden, 
and the doom pronounced, “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread,” the subject of labor has been one of absorbing interest. To 
trace it from the earliest historic period to the present time, through all 


the vicissitudes which our race has experienced, would be a difficult if 


not an impossible task; and yet the subject has of late assumed such 
gigantic proportions as to demand the most careful consideration. 

It may be well, in the outset, to accurately define the word “ labor.” 
It is generally, but we believe incorrectly, used as a synonym for 
“work.” The latter word denotes occupation or employment, but not 
necessarily of a toilsome or fatiguing character, while the former, as: 
Worcester’s first definition properly expresses it, implies “ exertion 
attended with pain or fatigue, hard work, task, toil, &c.” Work may 
be performed not only without pain or fatigue, but with positive pleasure. 

Notwithstanding this difference of signification, the words “work ” 
and “workmen” will, in the following pages, be regarded as synony- 
mous with “labor” and “laborers,” partiy as a concession to popular 
use, but chiefly to avoid the frequent repetition of those words. 


ORIGIN OF SLAVERY, AND DEVELOPMENT OF WAGE LABOR. 


From the earliest times of which there exists any authentic record, the 


‘performance of the labor necessary to sustain life has been an occasion. 


of contention and struggle in human society. The desire to escape from 
this necessary toil, or the ambition to possess more than their own ha- 
bor could produce, has always impelled men to seek in some way to con- 
trol the services of their fellows. “The simple wish,” says Maine in his. 
Ancient Law, “to use the bodily powers of another person as a means. 
of ministering to one’s own ease or pleasure is doubtless the foundation: 
of slavery, and as old as human nature.” In the mote advanced por- 
tions of the modern world slavery is forbidden, and it is only through: 
the intervention of those subtle forces known as the “laws of trade in 
that one man can derive~profit from the labor of another. In a more 
primitive state of society this process was far more simple and direct. 
There “the wish to use the bodily powers of another,” if accompanied 
by adequate power, went straight to its object by reducing to bondage 
the person whose services were desired. Thus, born of the rude im- 
pulses of men at a stage of social development when the right of the 
stronger was the prevailing law, slavery is everywhere found as an al- 
ready established fact in the very infancy of civilization. Among the 
nations of antiquity, the most polished as well as the rudest, slavery 
was universal; and it is only within a comparatively recent period that 
it has disappeared even from the most enlightened nations of modern 
times. In our own country less than a decade has elapsed since its 
final abolition by the adoption of the thirteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution, and it was but a few years earlier that Alexander II issued 
the edict which terminated serfdom in Russia. The Spanish republic, 
falling in with the spirit of the age, has but just done what the Spanish 
monarchy so long refused to do, by adopting legislation looking to the 
abolition of slavery in the Antilles; while in Brazil the process of 
emancipation, inaugurated by the law of September 28, 1871, will-prob- 
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ably not be completed for many years to come. Under most if not all 
of the native governments of Asia, slavery, in some form, still remains 
undisturbed ; in Egypt it flourishes under the reign of the present 
khedive, notwithstanding the efforts of that potentate to cultivate the 
friendship and good opinion of western rulers; and on certain portions 
of the African coast, as well as among the islands of Polynesia, some 
of the most revolting features of the slave-trade appear to have been 
recently revived. : 
__ It thus appears that slavery is one of the most conspicuous facts of 
human history; and its universal prevalence in former times has un- 
doubtedly had a potent influence in the genesis of the labor question of 
the present day. Cassagnac, in his History of the Working and 
Burgher Classes, takes the position that the classes of which he treats 
are universally the descendants of former slaves. The theories of this 
writer were grossly warped by his own aristocratic pride and prejudice ; 
yet there is no lack of historical evidence that slavery preceded wage 
labor in the process of social evolution, and that hired laborers, who 
have only appeared to any considerable extent in communities which 
had made some progress in civilization and in the diversification of in- 
dustry, were chiefly drawn at first from a class whica had been previ- 
ously enslaved. 

For ages the process of enslavement and that of gradual elevation out 
of slavery went on side by side. The ways by which persous fell into 
Slavery were various. Cassagnae maintains that this system, or rather 
. this thing—for it doubtless existed as a fact long before the relations it 
involved were defined in any code of law—had its origin in the absolute 
authority of the father over his children. That this was one of its early 
sources there is good reason to believe, for history affords many in- 
stances of the sale of children by their fathers. Laban bargained away 
his daughter Rachel to Jacob for seven years’ service; and though he 
sold her tor a wife, and not for a slave, the principle of possession and of 
the right of exchange for a pecuniary equivalent is clearly recognized in 
the transaction.. Xenophon, in his Anabasis, mentions a Thracian king 
who offered to give him his daughter, and proposed to buy bis if he had 
one; and in Athens, as late as the time of Solon, there was, according 
to Plutarch, no law to forbid the sale of children. It is said, too, that 
Athenian fathers net unfrequently availed themselves of their preroga- 
tive in this respect. It often happens that the customs of certain exist- 
ing communities, who are now at a stage of social development corre- 
sponding to that of other communities at a remote period in the past, 
serve to illustrate the customs of the latter. Thus, as Maine expresses 
it in his Village Communities, “direct observation comes to the aid 
of historical inquiry.” An instance of this kind is furnished by the 
Georgians and Circassians in the notorious practice which prevails 
among them of selling their daughters to become the wives or concu- 
bines of wealthy Turks. It is not difficult to believe that in semi- 
civilized, polygamous societies the children born of wives or concubines 
for whom a price had been paid would often be regarded by the father 
in the light of property. A few would be treated as favorites, but 
toward the greater number paternal affection would have but little 
force, and such as were objects of dislike: would occasionally be ‘sold ; 
while others, less bright, energetic and ambitious than their brothers 
aud sisters, would be assigned to servile tasks, and, through prolonged 
drudgery, finally sink into veritable Slavery, in which conditien their 
children would find themselves from infancy. If it be remembered that 
in sueh communities families were often very numerous, and composed 
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f the offspring of several different mothers, it will not seem improbable 
that dull or uncomely children, especially those of concubines, or of un- 
loved wives, were in many instances thus treated. 

The sale of Joseph to the Midianites, by his brethren, was an instance 
of the exercise of*the right of the stronger, to which there have doubt- 
less been many analogous cases. 

Another source of slavery at a later period was debt, and the power 
which in many countries law and custom have given to the creditor 
over the body of the debtor. Tacitus states that among the ancient 
Germans the love of gambling was such that when everything else was 
gone, a player would often stake bis liberty on the last throw, and, if he 
lost, would quietly suffer himself to be bound and sold. St. Ambrose 
’ mentions a similar custom as having prevailed among the Huns. In 
some instances, men pursued by their enemies or by the law, bartered . 
their liberty for the privilege of asylum. 

But beyond doubt the chief source of slavery was subjugation in war. 
In some cases a conquered territory was seized by the victors and the 
great mass of its former inhabitants reduced to a state of servitude. 
In others vast numbers of prisoners were carried into captivity and re- 
duced to slavery in the country of their conquerors. According to 
Josephus the Israelites enslaved the Amalekites, whom they conquered 
in battle during their journey through the wilderness ;- and they subse- 
quently spared the Gibeonites on condition of their becoming “ hewers 
of wood and drawers of water” for all time. The biblical record affords 
numerous instances of conquering armies carrying the conquered into 
captivity, and the same custom is illustrated in the sculptures of Egypt, 
Chaldea, and Assyria. The Egyptian king Sesostris,* returning from a 
successful expedition through many nations, extending as far as Seythia 
and Thrace, is described as bringing back vast numbers of captives, 
whom, according to Herodotus, he employed “ in collecting the immense 
stones used in the construction of the temple of Vulcan,” and in digging 
“those vast and numerous canals by which Egypt is intersected.” An 
inscription on one of the winged bulls found among the ruins of Nineveh 
states that 208,000 Aramzeans were carried into captivity by the Assyr- 
ian king Sennacherib in a single raid; and according to the inscription 
on the Bellino cylinder, the aggregate number of prisoners of war car- 
ried into Assyria by the same monarch in three other expeditions ex- 
ceeded 600,000. Of the vast number of people reduced to slavery 
under this monarchy alone some conception may be formed when 
it is remembered that the reigns of many of the Assyrian kings 
were almost an uninterrupted succession of sanguinary campaigns. 
Thus Esarhaddon, who, according to Rawlinson, reigned from 650 to 
667 B. C., made, during that period of thirteen years, no less than ten or 
twelve great military expeditions, including one into Egypt and one 
into the interior of the Arabian peninsula. : 

The Medo-Persian monarchs appear to have followed the same cus- 
tom to a considerable extent in the wars by which they attained the 
hegemony of Asia. Herodotus tells us that, on the capture of Eretria, 
its inhabitants were made slaves under the orders of Darius (Hystaspes,) 
which orders appear to have extended to all other prisoners of Greek 
nationality. The women and‘children of Miletus were also carried into 
slavery by the Persians during the reign of the same ruler.t Among 


* Two or more kings are confounded by the Greek writers under this name. | 

tIt was so, also, with the dynasty to whose most conspicuous representative the 
Persians, a little later, surrendered the rod of empire. Thus Philip, having conquered 
the Thebans, sold his captives; and his son, the great Alexander, subsequently dle- 
stroyed their city and sold the inhabitants, irrespective of age or sex, into slavery. 
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smaller potentates similar practices prevailed. Thus Polycrates, King 
of Samos, puts into chains the Lesbians captured by him in a naval 
engagement, and compels them to dig a trench round the walls of 
his capital. What became of them subsequently we are not informed. 
In short, during the period under consideration, the ‘practice in ques- 
tion was all but universal. In some instances a turn in the fortunes of 
war liberated and restored to their homes and possessions the people 
thus carried into captivity ; but in a majority of cases they must have 
sunk permanently into the slave population. 

The multiplication of slaves in this way at certain epochs must have 
been immense ; nor was this phenomenon confined exclusively to ancient 
times, for Sir John Chardin states that when the Tartars made an in- 
cursion into Poland, and carried away as many captives as they could, 
‘ finding that they would not be redeemed, they sold them for a crown 

a head; and Menjan, in his History of Algiers, represents a Mohamme- 
dan as.saying scornfully to a Christian, “ What! have you forgotten 
the time when a Christian at Algiers was scarce worth an onion?” Of 
the extent which the slave population of the western portion of Asia 
Minor had attained at the period of the reign of Darius (Hystaspes,) 
an incidental proof is furnished in the account which Herodotus gives 
of the visit of Aristagoras, prince of Miletus, to the Spartan king 
Cleomenes, whom he wished to persuade to attempt the liberation of 
the Ionian Greeks from Persian rule ; for among other inducements to 
invade Asia Minor for this purpose, he mentions the “ prodigious number 
of slaves” which the inbabitants of that region possessed, and which 
would be at the disposal of the conqueror. 

But there was always a limit to the extent of the servile population 

that could be maintained compatibly with the security of the ruling 
class. In oneinstance the slaves of Argos, largely outnumbering the 
citizens, of whom many had been killed in war, took possession of the 
government, and held it fora number of years. Another case, familiar 
to the reader of Grecian history, is that of the revolting Helots of 
Sparta, who at the time of the great earthquake (470 B.C.) nearly sue- 
ceeded in overthrowing that state. Another instance’ is furnished in 
connection with the irruption of the Scythians into Southwestern Asia in 
the seventh century before Christ. When these barbarian hordes, after _ 
a protracted career of conquest and destruction, were returning to their 
country, they were met, and for some time successfully resisted, by an 
army of their former slaves, who, during their prolonged absence, had 
married their wives and installed themselves at the head of their house- 
holds as well as of public affairs. Herodotus naively relates that one 
of the Scythians proposed to his comrades that they throw aside their 
arrows and their darts, and rush upon their opponents without any 
Weapons save the whips which they used for their horses. “ Whilst 
they see us with arms,” said he, “ they think themselves our equals in 
birth and importance; but as soon as they shall see us with the whip 
in our hands, they will be impressed with a sense of their servile condi. 
tion and resist no longer.” He adds that the plan was successful. In 
cidentally this aecount serves to illustrate the Similarity of spirit be- 
tween the ancient and modern slaveholder ; for whether the story be 
true in its details or not, it doubtless harmonized with what the histo- 
ee knew in regard to the general feeling of masters toward their 
slaves. 
The serious danger involved in too great a preponderance of the ser- 
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vile class must often have led to the emancipation of considerable num- 
bers of those who composed it. In other cases it may have induced an 
insensible relaxation in the rigors of their servitude, gradually leading 
up to their complete liberation ; for there is reason to believe that some 
ot the principal nations of antiquity passed through some such phase of 
social development as that which witnessed the gradual loosening of 
the bonds of the villeins of feudal Europe, of which latter event there 
will be occasion to speak more fully hereafter. Occasionally consider- 
able bodies of slaves were emancipated at once by some ruler or mili- 
tary leader, who found it important to secure them as trusty allies; as 
when Augustus, during the campaign of Sicilius against Sextus Pom- 
pelus, liberated 20,000 of this class to make sailors of them.* 

There must also have been frequent cases of individual manumission— 
sometimes as the result of gratitude, or attachment, on the part of 
- the master ; sometimes in fulfillment of agreements entered into with 
the slave to inspire him with zeal in the exercise, for his master’s bene- 
fit, of some valuable faculty ; while many doubtless worked their way 
to freedom through sheer force of character and strength of inteilect. 
In these and various other ways the emancipated class must have re- 
ceived continuous accessions throughout the course of history; but in 
the ancient world, as has just been seen, the class of bondmen was con- 
stantly re-enforced by the enslavement of the vast numbers of prisoners 
taken in war; so that however frequent or extensive may have been 
the emancipations, slavery never approached extinction, as it did in 
Europe after the practice of enslaving prisoners had been abandoned. 

The effect of this continued process of enslavement.on the one hand 
and emancipation on the other must have been to build up a numerous 
proletariat occupying a position but little superior, at least as regards 
physical comfort, to that of the slaves themselves. For slavery stripped 
its victim of whatever possessions he enjoyed previous. to his enslave-_ 
ment; and when he, or perhaps his remote descendant, emerged from 
that condition, it was to find himself destitute, dependent, and obliged 
to procure his daily bread by working for such wages as he could obtain 
in competition with the slave labor by which he was surrounded. 

Here then, in brief, is the great central fact in respect to labor in the 
ancient world, namely, the supremacy of military power in industrial 
as well as in political relations.t For if the whip was the symbol of 
industrial masterhood, the sword was unceasingly employed in provid- 
ing fresh shoulders for its blows; and the sword, too, as has been seen, 
was chiefly instrumental in preparing available material out of which 
to form the class of hired laborers.{ s 5 





*Ptolemy Philadelphus liberated and restored to their homes 120,000 Jewish cap- 
tives, who, at the close of the war in which they were taken, had been sold by the - 
government as slaves to such of the inhabitants as chose to purchase them. On their 
emancipation, the owners were reimbursed out of the royal treasury. The motive for 
this unusual act of generosity was quite unique, being no other than the desire to add 
to the famous Alexandrian library the Hebrew Scriptures, to accomplish which the 
king deemed it necessary to secure the co-operation of the Jewish authorities, and 
took this method of gaining their good will. i 

tIt would be too much to say that this supremacy of the sword in industry has 
wholly disappeared, even now, in countries where a strike for increased wages is liable 
to be treated as an offense against the state, and suppressed by military power. 

+ This effect was often produced by the vast destruction of ‘property which occurred 
in war, leaving tens of thousands not absolutely enslaved, but so destitute as to have 
no resource but hired labor. Modern times furnish an instance of the reduction of 
large numbers of people, who were carrying on some small productive business for 
themselves, to the position of wage laborers through the agency of a revolution in 
industrial methods. To this there will be occasion to refer again when treating of 
the introduction of machinery as an industrial agent. 
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As to the actual life of the working-classes in ancient times somethin g 
may be interred from such fundamental conditions as that whieh has 
just been pointed out. For the rest it will be necessary to depend on 
the casual glimpses which ancient history affords. Doubtless there were 
communities of greater or less extent which had for generations escaped 
the terrors of war; whose social arrangements, if not founded upon 
absolute equity, were at least comparatively free from the effects of vio- 
lence and injustice; and whose condition, under the favoring smiles of 
nature, was at certain fortunate periods sufticiently happy to suggest to. 
the imagination the poetic picture of Arcadia. Both ‘in sacred and 
profane history there are indications of a social state in which wealth 
and rank did not carry with them a contempt for labor. Thus Abraham’s 
servant, when sent into Mesopotamia in quest of a wife for Isaac, sta- 
tioned himself at a well near the city of Nahor, apparently not doubting 
that among the damsels who came thither to draw water he would find 
a suitable companion for the son and prospective heir of his wealthy 
master. It was under similar circumstances that Moses encountered the 
daughters of Jethro, priest of Midian, who had come to the well to fill 
the troughs for their father’s flocks. Herodotus (villi, 137) says that 
‘‘in remoter times the families even of kings had but little money, and 
it was the business of the queen herself to cook for her husband”—a state 
of primitive simplicity to which a fair counterpart is found in Volney’s 
description of the life of the family of a modern Arab chief. “A sheik,” 
says he, ‘ who has the command of five handred horse, does not disdain 
to saddle and bridle his own, nor to give him barley and chopped straw. 
In his tent his wife makes the coffee, kneads the dough, and superintends 
the dressing of his victuals. His daughters and kinswomen wash the 
liven, and go with pitchers in their hands and veils over their faces to 
draw water from fountains.”* In the earlier days of Rome, it is said, it 
_was Lot uncommon for senators to live in the country cultivating their 
land with their own hands ; while consuls and dictators were often taken 
from the plow. “In those happy days,” says Pliny, “the earth, glorious 
in secing herself cultivated by the hands of triumphant victors, seemed 
to make new efforts and. to put forth her fruits in greater abundance.” 
But if at certain times, and for longer or shorter periods, there have 

been communities in which the nobility of labor was proclaimed by the 
examples of the great and influential—communities in which the toil 
necessary to human sustenance was shared by all, and general comfort 
went hand in hand with general industry—such, unhappily, has not been 
the ordinary experience of the human race, and such, certainly, was not 
the usual condition of, affairs among those nations of antiquity whose 
histories have come down to our day. 
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Among the earliest of these nations, that which has the chief claim 
upon our attention is Egypt. The remains of her colossal architecture 
and sculpture which have endured to our day in the time-defying pyra- 
mids, the ruins of magnificent temples, the obelisks, colossi, and 
sphinxes, the labyrinth, the catacombs, and the splendid tombs of the 
kings, reveal to us a.people of remarkable genius and skill, and invest 
them with a strange and fascinating interest. Far beyond the classic 
days of Rome and Greece there rises into view a second and remoter an- 
tiquity in which this Egyptian civilization stands, like one of the pyra- 
mids, outlined in imposing majesty upon the very horizon of time. 





* Travels in Egypt and Syria. 
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According to Manetho, the Egyptian historian, who wrote in the time 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, no less than thirty dynasties had ruled in 
Egypt previous to the overthrow of her last native king. Assuming 
-all these dynasties to have been successive, the duration of the Egyp- 
tian monarchy up to that time must have exceeded five thousand years ; 
but accepting the received opinion that the first seventeen of them con- 

sisted of several contemporary lines, each embracing one or more dy- 
nasties, and adopting the order of contemporaneousness established by 
Lane, the history of Egypt stretches back to the year 2717 B.C. It 
should be said here that Biinsen and Lepsius, both high authorities, 
while accepting the theory of the contemporaneousness of the earlier 
dynasties, assign to Menes, the first king mentioned in Manetho’s lists, 
-a date much earlier than the one just given. The preponderance of ev- 
idence, however, appears to favor the latter, and accepting that as ap- 
proximately correct, the time which elapsed between the accession of’ 
Menes and the overthrow of Nectanabo by Artaxerxes Ochus, about 
350 B. C., was no less than 2,367 years. If to these thirty dynasties be 
added that of the Ptolemies, which, although of foreign origin, ruled in 
an Egyptian capital and identified itself more or less closely with 
Heyptian interests, the history of Egypt as a nation will extend from 
2717 to 31 B. C., a period of 2,686 years. But the origin of Egyptian 
civilization must be assigned to a period even more remote than that of 
Menes, for in the time of the fourth dynasty, which began about 2440 
and ended about 2200 B. C., there were constructed monuments which 
could only have been the work of a people who had enjoyed the advan- 
tage of several centuries of progress.* 

The early advance of Egypt in civilization, as well as her great ma- 
terial prosperity, had its physical basis in the rare fertility of the val- 
ley of the Nile and the remarkable security of its situation. The 
former, by attracting the people to a regular agricultural life, induced 
fixity of residence and the desire for those comforts and embellishments 
with which men naturally seek to surround themselves when estab- 
lished in permanent homes. The latter, by protecting them from the 
predatory incursions of nomad tribes, enabled them to accumulate in 
peace and safety the means by which this desire might be gratified. 
Hence gradually arose a demand for mechanical and artistic pursuits to 
supply agricultural implements, dwellings, household furniture and 
utensils, improved apparel, and ultimately great public buildings and 
works of art. Hence, also, wrose the desire for protection in the pursuit: 
of a regular industry and in the enjoyment of its products, creating a 
demand for government and social organization, and rendering it possi- 
ble to unite a large body of people iuto a single state. Thus were de- 
veloped in Egypt the needful conditions for an advancing civilization 
long before the peoples around them had abandoned the rude and stereo- 
typed usages of an unprogressive pastoral life. 

The security of situation above referred to was due to the singular 
isolation of the country ; for the valley of the Lower Nile, which owed 
its fertility solely to its annual overflow by the great river, and which 





*During the joint reign of two kings of this dynasty was erected the great pyramid 
of Alioo-seer, commonly known as the pyramid of Cheops; and many other works of 
the same period attest at once the wealth of the Egyptians and the skill in art and in- 
dustry to which they had attained even at that early day. These two kings were the 
two Stiphises of Manetho, (the Shufu or Khufu and Num-Shufu or Num-Khufu of the 
monuments,) of whom the former is believed to be identical with the Cheops of the 
Greeks, after whom the pyramid has been popularly named, The date, 2352 B. C., is 
believed, upon astronomical evidence, to have fallen within the period during which 
these two kings reigned. 


* 


. 
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constituted the “land of Egypt,” was situated in the midst of a desert 
region of vast extent, affording little subsistence for predatory and hos- 
tile tribes, and interposing a formidable barrier of trackless sand be- 
tween the Egyptians and the nearest habitable tracts on which any 
considerable population could have found a home. Thus carefully did 
nature guard the tender infancy of Egyptian civilization; and even in 
later times, when assailed by rival nations, grown powerful through the 
arts which they probably owed in great measure to herself, Egypt often 
found in her surrounding deserts most potent allies, and more than one 
great army was reduced to impotence through hunger, thirst, and weari- 
ness endured in attempting to cross them. In relation to the industry 
and wealth of the Egyptians, no circumstance connected with their 
natural situation was equal in importance to the annual inundation, on 
Which depended the productiveness of the entire area of their cultiva- 
ble land. In consequence of this regular overflow of the fertilizing 
waters, there was usually “corn in Egypt” when surrounding nations 
were consumed with famine. Yet even there the agriculturist was by no 
means wholly exempt from ‘the vicissitudes which beset his calling else- 
where; for a variation of a few feet either way in the rise of the river 
was attended with serious loss. In. modern times a rise of less than 
eighteen or twenty feet at the nilometer of El Rodah, near Cairo, is 
considered scanty, leaving a considerable area of land outside the limits 
of the inundation. A rise of less than twenty-four feet is not entirely 
sufficient, while a rise of more than twenty-seven feet ranks as a de- 
structive flood. In the great French work, the Description of Egypt, 
there is a table of sixty-six inundations, taken from the official records, 
and comprehending those of the years 1737 to 1800 inclusive, of which 
eleven were very high, thirty good, sixteen feeble, and nine insufficient. 
Similar variations must have occurred in ancient times, and occasion- 
ally, though it would seem very rarely, the rise was so scanty as to pro- 
duce famine. That which occurred in the time of J oseph (probably 
about 1876 B. C.) has been made familiar by the Scripture narrative ; 
another appears to have occurred a century or two earlier, under one of 
’ the sovereigns of the twelfth dynasty; and one of seven years’ duration 
is recorded as having happened in the reign of El Mustansir, about the 
' middle of the eleventh century of the Christian era. So great was the 
distress at this time in certain portions of Egypt that cannibalism was 
resorted to, and organized bands kidnapped unwary passengers in the 
streets of El Kéhireh, (Cairo.) At this period, however, the evils re- 
sulting from the failure of the inundation were aggravated by those of 
war. 

In the prosperous times of ancient Egypt art and industry had done 
much to extend the benefits of the inundation. The great canal (or, 
rather, continuous series of canals) now known as the Bahr-Yoosuf, 
(ftiver of Joseph,) which rung parallel with the Nile from a little below 
Cairo to Farshoot, a distance of about three hundred and fifty miles, is 
believed to have been first constructed under the Pharaohs, and it may 
even be full as old asithe Arab tradition attributing it to the patriarch 
Joseph would indicate. In a passage heretofore cited Herodotus at- 
tributes to Sesostris the construction of a large number of canals by 
means of the involuntary labors of his captives, and remarks that, in 
consequence of these works, “Egypt, which was before conveniently 
adapted to those who traveled on horseback or in carriages, became un- 
fit for both. The canals,” says he, ‘ occur so frequently and in so many 
winding directions that to journey on horseback is disagreeable ; in car- 
riages impossible. The prince, however, was influenced by a patriotic 
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motive: before his time those who inhabited the inland parts of the 
country, at a distance from the river, on the ebbing of the Nile suffered 
great distress from the want of water, of which they had none but from 
muddy wells.” The Sesostris of the Greek and Roman writers is sup- 
posed to have been Rameses II, whose reign of sixty-six years appears 
to have oceupied the latter part of the fourteenth and the earlier part 
of the thirteenth centuries, B. C.; but it is believed that they also con- 
founded under the same name two kings of the twelfth dynasty who 
ruled about seven centuries earlier, namely, Sesertesen Land Sesertesen 
III, the latter of whom is called Sesdstris by Manetho. It is not un- 
likely that one of these kings, rather than Rameses Il, was the author 
of the system of canals referred to by Herodotus, especially as the cele- 
brated Lake. Meris, one of the greatest of the works connected with 
the system of irrigation, is satisfactorily shown to have been excavated 
under Amenemha III, who reigned in the twentieth century before 
Christ, and is believed to be identical with the Meeris of the Greek his- 
torians.* 

The importance attached to agriculture by the ancient Egyptians is 
sufficiently indicated by the construction of such enormous works as 
those just referred to, for the purpose of facilitating its processes and 
increasing its products. As early as the days of Abraham their coun- 
try appears to have been well known to surrounding nations for the regu- 
larity and abundance of its food-supply ; for when pressed by famine in 
Canaan the patriarch is represented (Genesis xii) as going to Egypt in 
quest of subsistence for himself, his numerous dependents, and his flocks 
and herds. According to the Hebrew version of the Old Testament 
Scriptures his was about 1920 B. C., and, according to the Septuagint, 
9551 B. ©. About two centuries later, Jacob, with his household, and 
probably from one thousand to twelve hundred retainers, resorted to 
the same source of supplies; and it appears from Genesis xxvi, 2, 
that Isaac, under stress of famine, was once upon the point of going 
thither, but was directed elsewhere. Under the despotic rule of the 
Persians, which commenced about 525 B. C., and, with some interrup- 
tions, continued about two centuries, agriculture, like all the other in- 
terests of the country, was seriously depressed ; but it revived again 


under the Ptolemies, and, under the Romans, Egypt was regarded as the 


granary of the empire. 
The various operations of agriculture are represented with consider- 


able minuteness in the sculptures and paintings on the walls of tombs, 


* 


on some of which, dating as far back as the fourth and fifth dynasties, . 


appear the plow and various other implements employed in farming. 
The first essential in connection with agriculture was to secure to the 
jand the full benefits of the inundation, and great pains was taken to 
accomplish this end by means of ditches and skiliful mechanical: appli- 
ances, as well as by dikes and dams to retain the water upon the land. 
The contrivances for irrigating lands lying above the level of the in- 
undation appear in early times to have been confined to buckets carried 
by hand, and a simple machine constructed on the principle of the well- 
sweep, and known in modern Lgypt as the shadoof, At a later day @ 
contrivance somewhat similar to the modern chain-pump, though ona 
larger scale, appears to have been used for the same purpose. Aiter the 
inundation had subsided the land was plowed, or broken up by the hoe, 
and sown; goats, and, according to Herodotus, swine, being sometimes 
drivenover the field for the purpose of treading in the seed. The principal 


* The prenomen of this king, Ra-en-ma, or Ma-en-ra, is probably the name which the 
Greeks converted into Meris. 
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crop appears to have been wheat,* which, when ripe, was usually cut 
near the top of the stalk, the ears being carried in nets or baskets, by 
men or asses, to the thrashing floor, where the grain was trodden out 
by oxen or cows. Sometimes, however, the wheat was bound in sheaves, 
These several processes of’ plowing, sowing, harvesting, and thrashing 
in reference to wheat and other kinds of grain, are portrayed in the 
tombs, in which are also found curious representations of gardens and 
vineyards. The former were often extensive, and contained tanks for — 
fish, and for the purpose of irrigation. Those represented are doubt- 
less the gardens of the rich, who alone could have had their tombs so 
elaborately decorated. The proprietors of land are represented as con- 
stantly supervising the labor of their workmen, and paying the closest 
attention to the cultivation of their estates; and Diodorus informs us 
that agriculture had been carried to a higher degree of perfection by 
the Egyptians than by any other people. The rare productiveness of 
their country is demonstrated by the large population it supported, 
which, according to the historian just named, amounted, in his day, 
about the commencement of the Christian era, to three millions, and 
had once been as high as seven millions. There is no doubt that at the 
time of Diodorus the population of Egypt had, by war and misgovern- 
ment, been reduced very far below its ancient limit ; and, if we assume 
that limit to have been the higher number mentioned above, the number 
of inhabitants to each square mile of cultivable land averaged upward 
of 650, a population considerably more dense than that of any country in 
modern Europe.t 

The skill of the Egyptians in the mechanical arts is strikingly attested 
by the remains of their magnificent temples and other specimens of their 
architecture. In connection with the monumental remains of the fourth 
dynasty (2440' to 2200 B. C.) are found opaque glass and glazed pottery, 
or porcelain, the potter’s wheel, and the kiln, together with evidences of 
a general knowledge of metallurgy. 

Under the fifth dynasty (which commenced simultaneously with the 
fourth) appear the saw, adze, chisel, lever, balance, and press, and the 
blow-pipe, used as a bellows. The sculptures exhibit a great variety of 





* It is believed by some writers that the zea mentioned by Herodotus as the principal 
grain of the Egyptians, although usually translated spelt, was really a species of 
bearded wheat. ; 

t According to Colonel Jacotin, one of the best authorities on the subject, the space 
which the Nile does or can water and fertilize, north of the first cataract, including its 
own bed, is only 9,582.3936 geographical square miles, or about 12,457 English square 
miles. -The space actually under cultivation was found by M. Esteve, according to 
Colonel Jacotin, to be 5,469.8688 geographical square miles; but the latter gentleman 
calculates that in ancient times 2,735.0734 more may have been cultivable, making a 
total of 8,205.9472 geographical, or about 10,666 English square miles, and it is upon 
this area that the density of population is calculated above. 

From a list of all the towns and villages of Egypt, with the extent of cultivated 
land belonging to each, made about A. D. 1375, Mr. E. W. Lane, in his work on the 
Modern Egyptians, has caleulated the aggregate amount of cultivated land at that 
time at 5,500 geographical square miles, or about 7,150 English Square miles, 

{ The following paragraph bearing on this subject is copied from a recent article in 
an English scientific journal, contributed by Mr. Charles Vincent: 

“Yn the sepulchers of Thebes may be found delineations ef butchers sharpening their 
knives on round bars of iron attached to their aprons. The blades of the knives are 
painted blue, which fact proves that they were of steel, for in the tomb of Rameses itl 
this color is used to indicate steel, bronze being represented by red. An English 
gentleman has recently discovered near the wells of Moses, by the Red Sea, the re- 
mains of iron-works so vast that they must have employed thousands of workmen. 
Near the works are to be found the ruins of a temple and a barrack for the soldiers 
protecting or keeping in order the workmen. The works are supposed to be at least 
3,000 years old.” 
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musica! instruments, elegant vases, and articles of household furniture ; 
vessels of metal, alabaster, and other materials; arms and domestic 
implements, the production of which gives evidence of equal taste and 
skill; while in weaving, and in the various processes of the manufac- 
ture of linen, the Egyptians are said to have excelled. 

Diodorus Siculus divided the ancient Egyptians into three classes, as 
follows: 1. Persons of rank, and priests, who shared between them the 
chief honors and powers of the state. 2. Soldiers, who were also hus- 
bandmen. 3. Artisans and laborers. Herodotus enumerates seven 
classes, namely, priests, soldiers, herdsmen (of sheep and cattle,) 
swine-herds, tradesmen, interpreters, and pilots. Plato mentions 
hanters as a separate class, and some have added fishermen and boat- 
men. These various oceupations are but subdivisions of the third class 
mentioned by Diodorus, and are comprehended under the general terms 
artisans” and “laborers.” The impression has commonly prevailed that 
these classes were castes like those of India, separated from each other, 
from one generation to another, by a barrier which law and custom for- 
bade any of their members to cross; but the testimony of the monu- 
ments, as first pointed out by M. Ampére, shows that this opinion was 
incorrect. Members of the priestly and military classes not only inter- 
married, but in some instances performed indifferently the functions of 
the priest or soldier. That intermarriages between members of the 
privileged classes and the common people were extremely rare, may 
naturally be supposed, for this is the case in all countries where privi- 
leged classes exist; but there cap be no doubt that between most of the 
different classes of working-people intermarriages were common. In- 
deed, this is implied in the statement of Herodotus (ii, 47) in reference 
to swine-herds, whose case he mentions as if it were entirely exceptional. 
Nor does he say that even they were forbidden to intermarry with mein- 
bers of other classes, but that marriage with them was “ studiously avoid- 
ed,” and that they were thus “ reduced to the necessity of intermarrying 
among those of their own profession.” This prejudice arose from their 
connection with an animal regarded as unclean, and for the same reason 
they were excluded from the temples. But although there were among 
the Egyptians no castes, properly so called, it was probably the common 
practice in most occupations for the son to be brought up to the employ- 
ment pursued by his father, and it also appears that different occupa- 
tions were held in different degrees of esteem. The swine-herds, as 
already indicated, stood lowest in the social scale. The herdsmen of 
sheep and cattle were regarded with dislike, if not with contempt, a 
fact which Joseph adroitly turned to the advantage of his kinsmen, by 
using it as a means of securing for them a residence by themselves in 
the land of Goshen, (Genesis xlvi, 33 and 34.)* 


* The antipathy to persons engaged in pastoral pursuits, implied in the statement of 
Joseph, that every shepherd was ‘an abomination unto the Egyptians,” probably grew 
out of the invasion of Egypt by a pastoral people, and the establishment therein 
of the “shepherd-kings.” Of these, according to Africanus’s version of Manetho, 
there were three dynasties, the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth, whose rule 
commenced about 2080 B. C., and lasted somewhat more than five hundred years, 
during which period, however, there were some contemporary dynasties of native 
kings. According to Manetho, the first of these three foreign dynasties was Pheenician, 
while the other two are believed to have included Arabs and Assyrians; and there is 
reason to believe that between some of those and the kings of the fifteenth dynasty 
there existed a bitter hostility. The Pharaoh who elevated Joseph to the post of prime 
minister is believed to have been Assis (or Assa) of the fifteenth dynasty, and 
being himself one of the shepherd-kings, he naturally would not share, though from 
policy he might respect, the prejudices of the Egyptians. The later Pharaoh, “ who 
knew not Joseph,” and oppressed the Israelites, is suppesed to have been of Assyrian 
origin, and was probably of the sixteenth dynasty. 
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Agricultural laborers are said to have been a despised class, and boat- 
men were held in low esteem, while even mechanics were regarded with 
contempt by the military class, who disdained to follow mechanical pur- ~ 
suits, considering them mean and unmanly.* 

The divisions of Egyptian society above mentioned appear to have 
no relation to the distinction between freemen and slaves. [rom a re- 
mark of Herodotus, that “the Egyptians did not confine the exercise of 
trades to slaves, as the Spartans did,” it may be inferred that persons 
of this class were employed, to some extent, in the various common 
occupations, but not exclusively in any. It is probable, however, that 
slaves were chiefly held by members of the privileged classes, who would 
be most likely to have the means of purchasing them. It will be recol- 
lected that it was a member of the upper class, Potiphar, a captain of 
the king’s guard, who purchased Joseph from the Midianite merchants 
who carried him into Egypt. It may be remarked here that this trans- 
action affords incidental evidence that at the time when it occurred 
(about 1800 B. C.) Egypt was known to traders as a market in which 
slaves ‘were in regular demand. In successful military expeditions im- 
mense numbers of captives were often brought back and reduced to 
slavery; and there are indications in the sculptures of Thebes that 
slaves sometimes formed a part of the annual tribute paid by conquered 
nations to the Egyptian kings. The slaves taken in war, and probably 
also those received as tribute, were sometimes employed in large num- 
bers on the public works; but it is likely that a considerable number 
of the former class were distributed among the soldiers and military 
commanders, and that a portion of them were also assigned to the priests, 
while others were sold under the authority of the government to any - 
private individuals who chose to purchase them. The slaves acquired 
in these various ways were, of course, of many nationalities, and the 
representations of them on Egyptian bas-reliefs show that persons of 
the negro type were included among them. Besides the above men- 
tioned there was another class of involuntary laborers, composed of 
criminals, a term which probably embraced many who by political or 
other offenses had incurred the. displeasure of the monarch or of the 
local authorities. The origiu of the custom of employing this class 
upon public works is attributed to Sabacus, the Ethiopian, who invaded 
Egypt about the middle of the eighth century before Christ. “ While 
he retained his authority,” says Herodotus, ‘“ he made it a rule not to 
punish any crime with death, but, according to the magnitude of the 
offense, he condemned the criminal to raise the ground near the place to 
which he belonged, by which means the situation of the different cities 
became more and more elevated.” The employment of captives by 
Sesostris in digging the canals has already been referred to. The labor 
exacted by the taskmasters of the government in the execution of pub- 
lic works appears usually to have been very severe, the laborers being 
treated as mere beasts of burden. Those condemned to work in the 
mines are said to have been driven with blows to continue their labors 
until they sometimés fell lifeless from exhaustion. The practice of in- 
flicting corporal punishment to hasten the performance of work appears 
— . 

* Herodotus (ii, 167) states that he had observed the same custom in various parts of 
Thrace, Seythia, Persia, and Lydia. ‘It seems, indeed,” says he, ‘ to be an established 
prejudice, even among nations the least refined, to consider mechanics and their de- 
scendants in the lowest rank of citizens, ard to esteem those as the most noble who 
were of no profession, annexing the highest degree of honor to the exercise of arms. 
This idea prevails throughout Greece, but more particularly at Lacedemonia; the 
Corinthians, however, do not hold mechanics in disesteem.” 
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to have prevailed under the Pharaohs, for we are told (Exodus v, 14) 


that “the officers of the children of Israel which Pharaoh’s taskmasters 


had set over them were beaten, and demanded, ‘ Wherefore have ye 

not fulfilled your task in making brick, both yesterday and to-day, as 

_ heretofore?’” It is not difficult to conceive the hardships to which labor- 

~ ers were sometimes subjected by taskmasters eager to win the favor of 
a monarch whose vanity and ambition demanded the early completion 
of a temple, a pyramid, or some other great work, by which he sought 
to transmit his fame to posterity. 

The treatment of slaves by private owners would of course vary 
according to circumstances and the disposition of the masters. In 
occasional instances, when recommended by marked capacity and 
fidelity, they appear to have been assigned to positions of trust and 
responsibility, as in the case of Joseph, of whom we are told that Poti- 
phar “made him overseer over his house, and all that he had put he 
into his hand.” But such cases, of course, throw no light upon the 
ordinary treatment of the mass of persons of this class. In agriculture 
a part of their employment consisted in turning the wheels by means of 
which water was pumped from the river or canals for the purpose of 
irrigating the soil; in the mechanical occupations, and in commerce, they . 
doubtless performed much of the heavy and disagreeable work, and in 
the household, female slaves ground corn in the hand-mills then in use, 
washed the feet of guests, and performed various menial offices. But 
in regard to their general condition and treatment little is definitely 
known. Not the slaves alone, but the entire mass of the laboring peo- 
ple, appear to have been entirely devoid of political power, and to have 
had scarcely an idea of such a thing as the rights of citizenship. Their 
demeanor in the presence of their superiors in rank was. marked by great 
humility; and their habit of prostrating themselves before those in 
authority affords presumptive evidence that the latter possessed, and 
occasionally exercised, the power of inflicting severe punishment upon 
the objects of their displeasure. Yet there is reason to believe that the 
laws of Egypt were characterized by more humanity and a greater re- 

gard for justice than those of most other nations of ancient times, not 

excepting some of the greatest of those states which flourished at a 
period muck later than that to which the larger and more prosperous 
portion of Egyptian history must be assigned.* 

Imprisonment for debt, which has disgraced the codes even of modern 
nations, was not practiced among the Egyptians; while the murder of 
a slave, like that of a freeman, was punished with death. In these and 
other particulars the laws appear to have been framed with more regard 
to the rights of the poor and humble than might have been expected in 
a country where this class had so little influence in public affairs. It 
would appear, however, that at one period, at least, idleness or vagrancy 
was punished with great severity ; for Herodotus mentions a law in- 
stituted by Amasis, which required every Egyptian once a year to ex- 
plain to the chief magistrate of his district the means by which he 
obtained his subsistence, and states that a failure to comply with this 
ordinance, or to prove that a livelihood was procured by honest means, 
was 2 capital offense. 

The political subjec:ion of this class appears to have been founded in 
their gross superstition, or perhaps it would be more accurate to say 





*An indication of the efficiency with which the laws were administered may be seen 
in the fact, attested by sculptures of a very ancient date, that it was the common prac- 
tice of persons of all classes to go abroad unarmed. 
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that it was founded in the general ignorance out of which this supersti- 
tion grew. Their belief in a multitude of divinities, of whose will the 
priests were supposed to be the authorized interpreters, induced them 
to accord to this class an authority which, at one period of their history, 
appears to have been paramount in some respects to that of the king 
himself, and this authority was probably the original basis of the 
monarch’s power. It is quite possible that on this account the govern- 
ment was milder than if it had been founded purely on military power. 
It is evident, however, that the military forces of the nation, called into 
existence, perhaps, to repel invasion or to prosecute foreign wars, soon 
became one of the main supports of the monarchy ; and the fidelity of 
these forces to the government, as well as their zeal in the defense of 
the country, was stimulated by especial privileges, of which the most 
substantial was the possession of allotments of land, exempt from all 
rent or taxation, which, together with the duty of military service, ap- 
pears to have descended from father to son through successive genera- 
tions.* 

In its bearing on the economical condition of the working-classes, the 
subject of land-tenure, incidentally referred to above, is sufficiently im- 
- portant to require a passing notice. In Genesis x]lvii may be found the 
well-known scriptural account of Joseph’s purchase of the lands of the 
Egyptians for Pharaoh at the time of the great famine, in consequence 
of which they had previously exhausted their money and their cattle 
in purchasing from the king the food which he had gathered into the 
royal store-houses during the seven years of plenty. In permitting the 
people to continue the occupancy and cultivation of their land, Joseph 
exacted for Pharaoh a fifth part of the produce, and in the twenty-sixth 
verse we are told that he “ made it a law over the land of Egypt unto 
this day that Phardoh should have the fifth part.” It appears, however, 
that the land of the priests was not included in this purchase, for, ac- 
cording to verse 22, “the priests had a portion of food assigned them of 
Pharaoh, and did eat their portion which Pharaoh gave them; where- 
fore they sold not theirlands.” As near as can be determined this event 
occurred about 1865 B. C.t 

At a later period the land is found divided between the king, the 
priests, and the soldiers. According to Herodotus the priests and sol- 
diers had each a tract of land, which, expressed in our measurement, 
would be a little over six acres, free from all taxation. This was prob- 
ably the quantity held by the common soldiers and the lower order of 
priests, for it seems likely that both in the military and priestly pro- 
fessions the quantity of land held varied to some extent with the rank 
of the holder. Sesostris (which name in this instance probably applies 
to Rameses II) is represented as having made a regular distribution of 
the lands of Egypt, assigning “to each Egyptian a square piece of 
ground,” (Herodotus ii, 109,) and deriving his revenues “ from the rent 
which every individual annually paid him.” Whoever was a sufferer 
by the inundation of the Nile was permitted to make the king ac- 
quainted with his loss;” and “certain officers were appointed to in- 





*It appears that Psammetichus, who came to the throne about 664 B. C., after over- 
throwing a dodecharchy of which he had been a member, commenced the practice of 
employing foreign mercenaries. The native Egyptian troops, being agviculturists in 
peace as well as soldiers in war, had had a strong interest in the safety of the country, 
whose independence did not long survive the general substitution of mercenary for- 
eigners for the native soldiers. 

t It will be understood that in respect to the dates of most events of the eavlier por- 
tion of Egyptian history, there is great diversity of opinion among chronologists, 
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quire into the particulars of the injury, that no man might be taxed 
beyond his ability.” This statement probably refers only to that por- 
tion of the land which belonged to the king. The privileged tenure of 
the priests certainly dated much farther back than the time of Kameses 
II, and the same is probably true in regard to that of the soldiers ; and 
both of these classes were in possession of their lands, as above stated, 
at a time long after the reign of that monarch. It is quite probable, 
however, that both before and after that period there were changes of 
greater or less extent in the distribution of land, both among individ- 
nals and classes. Such changes have been common in the history of 
the world, and would be peculiarly favored in Egypt, by the fact 
that the whole country had to be resurveyed after each annual inun- 
dation, in order to re-establish the boundaries between the different 
tracts, an operation which would bring the subject of land tenure under 
the constant attention of the public, and make it a matter. of regular 
supervision on the part of the authorities. Of the importance attached 
_ to the division of the soil in Egypt, an indication is found in the fact 
that the tovography of the country formed the theme of one of the 
sacred books ; and it is in the care of the Egyptians in securing exact 
surveys that the science of geometry is supposed to have had its origin. 
If Herodotus may be relied on as to the amount of land assigned to 
the priests and soldiers, and as to the number of the latter, his state- 
ments, in conjunction with other data, will afford the basis for an approxi- 
mate calculation, as to the aggregate amount of land held by each class. 
According to this historian the number of soldiers, when the population 
of the military nomes was at its maximum, was 410,000; and, taking 
six acres as the amount assigned to each, the aggregate amount of 
land held by the military class would be 3,8433 square miles, or a little 
over thirty-six per cent. of the entire cultivable area (10,666 square miles) 
as estimated by Colonel Jacotin. But Diodorus (i, 73) states that the 
priests held the largest share in the threefold division of the soil; and 
so great was the number of persons of this class, that at some points 
in Egyptian history this may well have been true. But, taking as the 
basis of calculation the ordinary number of priests and soldiers, instead of 
the maximum number, it seems probable that the division of the land 
between these two classes and the king was originally such as to give 
exactly one-third of the total area to each of the three parties, an arrange- 
ment which probably remained in force, without any very material vari- 
ation, for several centuries.* . 

It is worthy of note in this connection that the maximum number of 
soldiers, as given by Herodotus, (410,000,) would make the military class, 
including women, children, and old men, about one-third of the maxt- 
mum population as given by Diodorus, (7,000,009 ;) for this supposition 
gives one soldier to every 53 of the military population, which is a 
reasonable estimate. The maintaining of so large an army would 
scarcely have been possible, but for the fact that the soldiers, in times 
of peace, were husbandmen, and so were, in a great measure, self- 
supporting. 





* Herodotus (ii, 141) states that Sethes, a priest of Vulcan, on attaining the throne, 
’ treated the military with great contempt and deprived them of their aura, or fields, 
which, by way of reward, his predecessors had given to each soldier. Chronologically 
this prince appears to coincide with the Tirhakah of Scripture, whose reign commenced 
about 723 B. C., but the character ascribed to him hardly corresponds with that of the 
latter monarch. The statement of Herodotus is chiefly valuable as showing the exist- 
ence in Egypt of some record or tradition of such an interference on the part of the 
king with the land of the military class. After the employment of mercenaries be- 
came common, the land of the Egyptian soldiers was probably appropriated gradually 
by the kings, and their descendants put upon the same footing as other cultivators. 
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The statement that Sesostris, (or Rameses IT,) in his distribution of the 
land, “assigned to each Egyptian a square piece of ground,” can hardly - 
be taken as literally true in any case, since a considerable portion of the 
population must have been engaged in mechanical pursuits; but it 
seems clear that the soil in the main was divided into small holdings and 
that la petite culture was the prevailing form of the far-famed agriculture 
of Egypt. The sculptures of a remoter period, however, for example those 
on the walls of tombs of the fourth dynasty, indicate the conduct of agri- 
cultural operations on a scale implying larger proprietorships ; and, in- 
deed, it is not improbable that during her long history Egypt passed ~ 
through some phase of land-tenure bearing more or lessresemblance to that 
which prevailed under the feudal system in Europe. But it is not to be 
supposed that even under the system of small holdings subsequently es- 
tablished each holder personally cultivated his own land. In thislabor 
slaves were doubtless employed to a large extent, especially by the sol- 
diers and priests; while many of the latter probably rented their land to 
others, and subsisted, in whole or in part, upon the revenues derived 
from it in this way.* 

The king’s portion of the land was probably rented, for the most. 
part, in tracts not larger, and possibly even smaller, than those allotted 
to the priests and soldiers. The amount of rent exacted undoubtedly 
varied with the condition of the country, the demands upon the royal 
exchequer, and the personal character of the monarch. Had the annual 
charge never exceeded one-fifth of the produce, (at which it is said to 
have been fixed by Joseph,) the condition of the tenants would have 
been more favorable than that of tenants in most countries where com- 
petition rents are paid to private land-owners; but many of the kings, 
in order to carry out their own ambitious schemes, extended their exac- 
tions to such a degree as barely to leave the cultivators the meanest 
subsistence. 

If the system of land-tenure was such as has been indicated above, 
there could scarcely have been in Egypt a landed aristocracy. Indeed, 
there was no hereditary aristocracy whatever, in the ordinary sense of 
that term. The priests and soldiers were privileged classes, but the 
majority of these must have been persons of very moderate means, as 
is implied in the extent of their allotments of land. In both of these 
classes. there were, doubtless, many gradations of rank, to the highest 
of which, as well as to high government ofiices, were annexed very large 
incomes. The power of an Egyptian king to reward a favorite official 
is illustrated by the honors and emoluments showered upon Joseph. In 
later times, especially under the Ptolemies, commerce must have been 
tthe source of many large private fortunes. But in all periods there 
appear to have been great inequalities among the people in respect to 
wealth and social position. The great affluence of a portion of the 
community, probably a small portion, is indicated by the representa- 
tions of their furniture, household-utensils, and dress, and by the great 
quantity of jewels and other objects of embellishment and luxury in use 
ainong them, as well as by the magnificent tombs which they prepared 
for the reception of their remains; while the splendor of the palaces ,of 
Thebes, still evident even amid their ruins, sufficiently indicates the 
magnificence and pomp which surrounded the monarch. The indolence 
and luxury of the few had their natural counterpart in the arduous toil 








*The produce of their land wascertainly not their only source of revenue. Herod- 
otus (ii, 37) says that they were not obliged to consume any part of their domestic 
property, each of them having ‘a moiety of the sacred viands, ready dressed, assigned 
him, besides a large and daily allowance of beef and geese.” 
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__ and poverty of the many. Such was the fertility of the soil, however, 
that in favorable periods even the poor probably enjoyed a certain rude 


abundance of coarse food. Of this an incidental evidence is found in 
the murmurings of the Israelites in the wilderness, for, notwithstanding 
that the Egyptians had “ made their lives bitter with hard bondage in 


- mortar and brick and in all manner of service in the field,” (Exodus i, 


14,) they sighed for the days when they ‘sat by the flesh-pots and did 
eat bread to the full.” (Exodus xvi, 3.) But during the period when 


the population of the country was at or near its maximum, every defi- 


cient or excessive inundation must have entailed a deficiency in the 
food-supply, and the poorer classes must at times have suffered very 
serious privations from this cause. As to their clothing, it appears to 


have been of the simplest description, usually. consisting of a single 


garment, a sort of tunic, with a girdle, and the men, especially when 
engaged in heavy work, frequently went naked. Their dwellings were 
slight and temporary structures, in marked contrast with the temples 


and tombs, which seemed to have been built to endure for eternity. 


The climate, however, was so mild that scant clothing and poor dwell- 
ings rarely involved any serious physical discomfort. In respect to 
education, the Egyptian working-classes appear to have had no advan- 
tages. With the great majority of them life was a mere physical exist- 
ence, more or less painful, and rarely cheered with any hope of ameliora- 
tion in their condition. 

Among the causes of their poverty, one of the most obvious was the 
support of an immense body of non-producers, particularly the priests, 
who were more numerous, enjoyed ampler revenues, and exercised greater 
social and political power in Egypt than anywhere else in the ancient 
world. Another cause equally conspicuous was the exercise of the ar- 
bitrary and irresponsible power of the monarchs in the erection of vast 
and costly structures, such as temples and pyramids, thus forcibly di- 
verting the labor of the people into unnatural channels, wherein it con- 
tributed nothing to their physical comfort, and in no adequate degree 
promoted even their artistic and esthetic development. 

From the account which Herodotus gives of the construction of the 
great pyramid (which was doubtless the account current among the 
Egyptians in his day) it would appear that the king arbitrarily im- 
pressed the people into his service ‘‘Some he compelled,” says the his- 
torian, “to hew stones in the quarries of the Arabian mountains, and 
drag them to the banks of the Nile; others were appointed to receive 
them in vessels, and transport them to a mountain of Libya. For this 
service a hundred thousand men were employed, who were relieved every 
three months. Ten years were consumed in the hard labor of forming 
the road. through which these stones were to be drawn. * * * * 
The pyramid itself was a work of twenty years. Upon the outside 
were inscribed in Egyptian characters the various sums of money ex- 
pended in the progress of the work for the radishes, onions, and garlic 
consumed by the artificers. This, as I well remember, my interpreter 
informed me, amounted to no less than one thousand six hundred talents, 
[in round numbers about $1,600,000.] If this be true, how much more 
must it necessarily have cost for iron tools, food, and clothes for the 
workmen, particularly when we consider the length of time they were 
employed in the building itself, adding what was spent in the hewing 
and conveyance of the stones, and the construction of the subterraneous 


apartments.” Herodotus adds that for the memory of this monarch and 


his successor (who also built a pyramid) the Egyptians had so extreme 
an aversion that they were ‘not very willing to mention their names.” 
2-L 
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But it was not alone in the erection of such colossal structures as the 
pyramids that vast amounts of labor were expended. One hundred and 
twenty thousand men are said to have been employed in hewing the 
obelisks of Thebes; and Herodotus mentions an edifice formed out of a 
single immense stone, which appears to have been used as the portico 
of a temple, the transportation of which from Elephantine to Sais em- 
ployed two thousand men for-three years. Yet this was only one out of 
many similar works executed by a singie king; and there was scarcely 
a monarch of any note who did not leave numerous monuments of his 
ambition to perpetuate his fame, or his solicitude to obtain the favor of 
the gods by erecting costly temples for their worship. 

Thus the industrial servitude of the people resulted in a great measure 
from that absolute political subjection which enabled a monarch to tax 
them at his own pleasure, or to command their labor in the service of the 
most grotesque ambition, the most reckless extravagance, or the wildest 
caprice. Scarcely anything in history could give one a more exalted 
conception of the economic value of political liberty to the working- 
classes of modern times than is conveyed by the spectacle of the hard- 
ships to which the working-people of Egypt were subjected in conse- 
quence of the irresponsible power possessed by their rulers. 


LABOR AMONG THE JEWS. 


Adjacent to the Egyptians, geographically, and connected with them 
by strong historical links, were the Jews, or Israelites, who, after their 
exodus from Egypt, (which probably took place about 1652 B. C.,*) 
settled in the southern portion of the belt of fertile country which bor- 
dered the eastern end of the Mediterranean Sea. Their ancient writings, 
embraced in the books of the Old Testament, in Josephus, and in the 
Talmud, and other traditional records, not only throw a comparatively 
full light upon their own life and history, but incidentally afford many 
important glimpses at those of the nations by which they were sur- 
rounded. In their origin the Israelites were a pastoral people; but 
during their residence in Egypt many of them must have acquired 
considerable mechanical and artistic skill, as.is indicated in the fact 
that they built for Pharaoh treasure-cities, (Exodus, i, 11,) and by the 
works they executed during the journey through the wilderness in the 
construction of the tabernacle and its elaborate furniture, including the 
ark, the golden candlesticks, the cherubim of beaten gold, the ‘ cur- 
tains of fine-twined linen, and blue and purple and scarlet, the vessels 
of gold and silver, and the ephod, inlaid with precious stones.” During 
the earlier centuries of their residence in Canaan their frequent wars 
with the former inhabitants of the country and with the neighboring 
nations must have been highly unfavorable to their progress in the arts 
and in mechanical industry ; and, moreover, the Philistines, under whose 
power the Israelites repeatedly fell, appear to have pursued so jealous a 
policy toward them that in the early portion of the reign of Saul 
‘‘there was no smith found through all the land of Israel, for the Phil- 
istines said, ‘Lest the Hebrews make them swords or spears ;’ but all 
the Israelites went down tothe Philistines to sharpen every man his share, 
and his coulter, and his ax, and his mattock.” (1 Samuel xiii, 19 and 20.) 
The period of power and independence enjoyed under Saul and under 
David were favorable to their progress in the industrial arts, and they 
also profited by their intercourse with the Phenicians, whose great 


*On this subject there 1s considerable difference of opinion among chronologists. 
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cities, Tyre and Sidon, were already flourishing places. In the building 


of the Temple at Jerusalem Solomon appears to have availed himself 


extensively of the skill of these neighbors, whose workmen were asso- 


ciated with those of the Hebrews* in dressing stones for the foundation 


of that structure, hewing timber in the mountains of Lebanon, and prob- 
ably in many other portions of the work. 

In his message to Hiram, King of Tyre, asking assistance in this work, 
Solomon says, ‘Send me now, therefore, a man cunning to work in gold, 
and in silver, and in brass, and in iron, and in purple and crimson, and 
blue, and that can skill to grave with the cunning men that are with me 


in Judah and in Jerusalem, whom David, my father, did provide.” (2 


Chronicles, ii, 7.) Hiram complies with thisrequest by sending “a cunning 


-man endued with understanding,” whose mother-was “ of the daughters 


of Dan, and his father a man of Tyre.” Among the works in metal ex- 
ecuted by this artificert was an immense vessel of brass, of which the 


following account is given in 1 Kings, vii, 23 to 26: “And he made a 


molten sea, ten cubits from the one brim to the other; it was round all 
about, and its height was five cubits,{ and a line of thirty cubits did com- 
pass it round about. And under the brim of it round about there were 


_ knops compassing it, ten in a eubit, compassing the sea round about; the 


knops were cast in two rows when it was cast. It stood upon twelve 
oxen (three looking toward each of the cardinal points.) * * * And 
it was a hand-breadth thick, and the brim thereof was wrought like the 
brim of a cup with flowers of lilies. It contained two thousand baths.”§ 
This and numerous other vessels enumerated in the same chapter, and 


more or less minutely described, are said to have been “of bright brass,” 


and to have been cast in the plain of Jordan, ‘‘in the clay ground be- 
tween Succoth and Zarthan.” Further on are enumerated candlesticks, 
snuffers, lamps, basins, spoons, censers, and various other articles “of 
pure gold” which were made as a portion of the furniture of the temple. 
The making of the various vessels and other articles, some of them cast 
and others wrought, indicates considerable skill iu the various processes 
of metallurgy; but, as this work was directed by an artificer brought 
from Tyre expressly for that purpose, it would appear that the knowl- 
edge of this art possessed: by the Israelites at the time in question was 


_ quite limited. It may reasonably be presumed, however, that they 


_ profited by the lessons received in the execution of these and other 


works connected with the temple, and that the erection of this building 
really inaugurated a new era in the development of the mechanic arts 


- among them. 


One thing especially noticeable in connection with the building of the 
Temple is the manner in which the labor was employed. In the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth verses of the second chapter of second Chronicles, 
we are told that “ Solomon numbered all the strangers that were in the 
land of Israel, * * * and they were found an hundred and fifty thousand 
and three thousand and six hundred ;” and that of these “ he set three 
score and ten thousand to be bearers of burdens, and four score thousand 
NRE Gaps kfc ectk oye beste IU hh as fiat 

* 1 Kings, v, 6, 13, 14, and 18. tke 

tIn 1 Kings, vii, 13 and 14, the artificer who executed the works in question is spoken of 
as Hiram, whose mother was a widow of the tribe of Naphtali, and his father a man of 
Tyre, a worker in brass. It is probable, however, that this is the same person elsewhere 
spoken of as the son of,a woman of the daughters of Dan, for Dan, the ancient Luz, 
was a city in Naphtali, these two tribes having probably intermingled to such an ex- 
tent that the distinction between them was in a measure lost. 

t The Jewish cubit was equal to about twenty-one inches of our measurement. 

§ In 2 Chronicles, iv, 5, its capacity is stated at three thousand baths. The bath was 
a liquid measure of a fraction inore than 103 gallons. 
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to be hewers in the mountains, and three thousand and six hundred 
overseers to set the people a work.” These strangers were probably 
descendants of the ancient Canaanites, and as they were a subject peo- 
ple, the King appears to have had no scruple in impressing them into 
his service. In addition to the ‘‘strangers” it appears that Solomon 
raised thirty thousand men by a levy upon all Israel. These were sent 
to work in the mountains of Lebanon, “ten thousand a month by 
courses; a month they were in Lebanon and two months at home.” (1 
Kings, v, 13 and 14.) The arrangements to secure the aid of Pheenician 
workmen in cutting timber in Lebanon were made with the King of 
Tyre, to whom Solomon says, “And unto thee will I give hire for thy 
servants according to all that thou shall appoint; for thou knowest that 
there is not among us any that can skill to hew timber like unto the 
Sidonians.” King Hiram promises that his servants shall do as Solo- 
man has desired “ concerning timber of cedar and concerning timber of | 
fir;” and he further engages to bring them down from Lebanon unto 
the sea, “and convey them by sea in floats” to the place that Solomon 
may appoint; which place appears to have been Joppa. In return for 
these services he tells Solomon, “Thou shalt accomplish my desire in 
giving food for my household.” 

The amount of the supplies which Solomon furnished under this 
arrangement is stated at twenty thousand measures of wheat and twenty 
measures of pure oil. (1 Kings v, 6, 8, 9, and 11.)* 

Tt will be observed that the ‘‘strangers” impressed by Solomon into 
his service, as.well as the thirty thousand men raised by a “levy” upon 
all Israel, appear to have been assigned to unskilled labor, and except 
in the case of Hiram of Tyre, no account is given of the manner in which 
artisans were obtained for the execution of such work as required a 
higher degree of mechanical and artistic skill. It is probable, however, 
that these were mainly free laborers, Jewish and Phenician, who re- 
ceived regular wages for their services. In later times skilled mechanics 
were held in high esteem among the Jews, and in some cases, like that 
of St. Paul, men of learning and of superior talents thought it no dis- 
honor to earn their subsistence by a mechanical occupation. Indeed, the 
head of every Jewish family was required to have his sons instructed in 
_ yome trade. 

In respect to slavery, the Jews presented no exception to the general 
practice of the age; but the law, while permitting them to purchase 
slaves of the heathen around them, or of the strangers sojourning among 
them, forbade them to reduce a Hebrew to perpetual servitude, except 
with his own consent in one case mentioned below. In Leviticus, xxv, 
39, 40, and 41, it was provided that if a Hebrew were impoverished and 
sold to another person of his own race, he should not be compelled to 
serve as a bondservant, but ‘as a hired servant and as a sojourner,” and 
this only until the year of jubilee, when he should depart, and his chil- 
dren with him, and return to his own family and to the possessions of 
his fathers. In Exodus, xxi, it was provided that if a Hebrew were 
purchased as a servant, he should serve six years, and in the seventh 
year should ‘go out free for nothing”; thatif he were married on coming 
into servitude, his wife should go out with him; but if his master had 
given him a wife, and she had borne him sons or daughters, she and her 

*This account differs somewhat from that given in 2 Chronicles, ii, 10, in which 
Solomon is represented as saying to Hiram, “And behold I will give to thy servants, 
the hewers that cut timber, twenty thousand measures of beaten wheat, and twenty 


thousand measures of barley, and twenty thousand baths of wine, and twenty thousand 
baths of oil.” The Jewish “measure” was the cheenix, containing nearly a quart. 
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children should be her master’s. If the servant elected to remain in 
servitude rather than leave his wife and children, his master was to take 
him before the judges and bring him to the door, or to the door-post, and 


bore his ear through with an awl, in token of his perpetual servitude. 


If a man struck a servant so that he died under his hand, it was pro- 
vided that he “be surely punished;” but if the servant lingered a day or 
two, the master was not to be punished, the theory being that the serv- 
ant was “his money.” Ifa man struck out an eye or a tooth of his 
servant, he was to give him his freedom by wav of reparation for the 
injury. Ifa servant escaped from his master, he was not to be delivered 


‘to him. ‘He shall dwell with thee,” is the command, (Deuteronomy, 


xxiii, 16,) ““even among you, in that place which he shall choose in one of 


_. thy gates, where it liketh him best; thou shalt not oppress him.” This 


appears to refer to servants escaping to the Israelites from the coun- 
tries around them. In reference to the treatment of hired servants, we 
read (Deuteronomy, xxiv, 14 and 15) “Thou shalt not oppress. an hired 
servant that is poor and needy, whether he be of thy brethren, or of the 
strangers that are in the land within thy gates. At his day thou shalt 
give him his hire, neither shall the sun go down upon it; for he is poor 
and setteth his heart upon it: lest he cry against thee unto the Lord, 
and it be sin unto thee.” 

The laws of the Israelites with reference to property exhibit a pecu- 


; ‘liar regard for the interests of the poor. On taking possession of Canaan 


they divided the land among them; and although it is not explicitly so 


_ stated, the presumption is, that the division was, as nearly as practicable, 


an equal one, except that Joshua, and probably some other leaders, re- 
ceived shares which were larger than the average allotment. To counter- 
act the tendency of land to accumulate in a few hands, ayear of jubilee had 
been instituted in the law of Moses, which was to occur once in every 
fifty years, and at this time every man was to return to his possessions. 

The land was not to be sold in perpetuity,* but only its usufruct until 
the year of jubilee. This usufructuary title is clearly indicated in the 
sixteenth verse of the twenty-fifth chapter of Leviticus, which reads as 
follows: ‘According to the multitude of years (until the jubilee) thou 


_ shalt increase the price thereof, and according to the fewness of the 


years thou shalt diminish the price of it; for according to the number of 
the years of the fruits doth he sell unto thee.” If an Israelite were com- 
pelled by poverty to sell the land he had inherited, his kinsmen had the 


right to redeem it for him by simply paying its usufructuary value until 


the year of jubilee; or if he, himself, were able to do so, he might re- 
deem it upon the same terms; but if neither he, nor his kinsmen for 
him, could redeem it, he received it back in the year of jubilee.t 

A house in a walled city might be redeemed within one year after its 
sale, but not later; nor was it restored in the jubilee; but houses in 
the unwalled villages were regarded as the fields of the country; they 
might be redeemed at any time upon the same terms, and were restored 
in the year of jubilee. It should be said, too, that this rule applied to 
the houses of the Levites, even in walled cities, at least in the cities as- 
signed to them; ‘for the houses of the cities of the Levites were their 
possession among the children of Israel.” (Leviticus, xxv, 33.) 

The year of jubilee had the same relation to personal liberty as to 


* “The land shall not be sold forever; for the land is mine; for ye are strangers and 
sojourners with me.”—Leviticus, xxv, 23. ; ; ; ; 

tIdem., verses 25-28. This rule undoubtedly applied also to his children if he him- 
self should die before the jubilee arrived. 
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possessions.* If a Hebrew, under stress of poverty, sold himself to a 
rich stranger sojourning in the land of Israel, his near kinsmen might 
redeem him by paying for the years to elapse before the jubilee; or if 
able, he might redeem himself upon the same terms; and in the jubilee 
he went free without redemption. Of course, all contracts, whether for 
land or services, must have been made with this understanding; so that 
the law inflicted no injustice upon purchasers. Its effect was to put it 
out of the power of a man to sell himself, for some present indulgence, 
into a perpetual servitude which would involve the servitude of his. 
children, or to alienate permanently, for the gratification of his own ex- 
~ travagance or indolence, a title to landed property, in which he could 
justly have only a life estate; in other words, it put it out of his power 
to reduce his children to beggary by selling for his own advantage their 
natural right to a portion of the land which had been given to the na- 
tion as their common inheritance. 

The following injunctions from the twenty-third and twenty-fourth - 
chapters of Deuteronomy are in keeping with many others that may be 
found in the laws of Moses and in other portions of the Old Testament : 
“Thou shalt not lend upon usury to thy brother, (7. ¢., to a Hebrew.) 
* * * Unto a stranger thou mayest lend upon usuryt; but unto thy 
brother thou shalt not lend upon usury.” * * * “ When thou dost 
Jend thy brother anything, thou shalt not go into his house to fetch his 
pledge.. Thou shalt stand abroad, (outside,) and the man to whom thou 
dost lend shall bring out the pledge abroad unto thee; and if the man be 
poor, thou shalt not sleep with his pledge. In any ease thou shalt de- 
liver him the pledge again when the sun goethdown.” * * * “Thou 
shalt not pervert the judgment of the stranger, nor of the fatherless, nor 
take a widow’sraiment to pledge.” * * * ‘When thou cuttest down 
thine harvest in thy field, and hast forgot a sheaf in the field, thou shalt 
not go again to fetch it; it shall be for the stranger, for the fatherless, 
and for the widow.” * * * “When thou beatest thine olive-tree, 
thou shalt not go over the boughsagain.” * * * ‘ When thou gath- 
erest the grapes of thy vineyard, thou shalt not glean it afterward; it 
shall be for the stranger,and the fatherless, and the widow.” That 
these and other humane laws were frequently disregarded, and even fla- 
grantly disobeyed, is evident from the repeated denunciations of the 
prophets against usury and other oppressive practices. In Nehemiah 
we read that “ there was a great cry of the people, and of their wives, 
against their brethren, the Jews.” Some are represented as saying, 
“We have mortgaged our lands, vineyards, and houses, that we might 
buy corn, because of the dearth.” Others complained that they had bor- 
rowed money upon their lands and vineyards for the king’s tribute. 
“* And, lo, we bring into bondage our sons and our daughters to be serv- 
ants,” said they, ‘and some of our daughters are brought into bond- 
age already ; neither is it in our power to redeem them, for other men 
have our lands and vineyards.” Thereupon Nehemiah rebukes “ the 
nobles and the rulers,” saying, “Ye exact usury every one of his 
brother,” and calls upon them to restore to their impoverished brethren 
“their lands, their vineyards, their olive-yards, and their houses,” as 
well as “the hundredth part of the money, and of the corn, the wine 
and the oil” that they have exacted trom them. To this they con- 
sent, and he calls the priests to witness their oath that they will do “ ae- 
cording to this promise.” This appears to have occurred subsequent to 





* “And ye shall hallow the fiftieth year, and proclaim liberty throughout all the 
land, unto all the inhabitants thereof.’—Levitieus, xxv, 10 
+All interest was formerly denominated “ usury.” 
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445 B. C., when Nehemiah had obtained authority from Artaxerxes to 
proceed to Judea and rebuild Jerusalem. The captivity of the Jews in 


- Babylon, and the domination of the Persians, Syrians, and Romans 
- must have interfered to a considerable extent with the operation of their 
~ own laws; and the oppressive tribute to which they were at times subject- 


ed, as well the frequent wars between greater powers in which they were 
more or less involved, must have reduced them, at times, to a condition 
of severe suffering. 


LABOR IN CHALDEA AND ASSYRIA. 


. 

These tio countries, the former occupying the lower and the latter 
the upper portion of the valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris with the 
intermediate region, may be considered as having formed one nation for 
a period of several centuries, comprising the best known portion of their 
history. Their people differed in race and language, and the civiliza- 
tion of Chaldea was of much earlier origin than that of Assyria; but of 
the history of the old Chaldean empire little is known that coald throw 
any light upon the subject of the present inguiry, beyond the bare fact 
that there existed great cities and other results of an industry that in- 
yolved mechanical skill of no mean order. After the fall of AsSyria 
under the power of the Medes, Chaldea (sometimes called Babylonia, 
after the name of its celebrated capital) again flourished for something 
less than a century as an imperial power; and during this period 
occurred the reign of the great Nebuchadnezzar of Scripture. In this 
later period, as also during the period of Assyrian supremacy,* and 
probably for centuries before that period commenced, Babylon was 
celebrated for many of the products of its industry, among which may 
be mentioned textile fabrics of remarkable fineness, and exquisite 
dye. The city itself, characterized by Isaiah as “the glory of king- 
doms, the beauty of the Chaldees’ excellency,” is described as one of 
whose grandeur the greatest cities of modern Europe give but a faint 
conception. According to Herodotus, it formed a perfect square, each 
side of which measured about fifteen miles in length, giving a total area 
of two hundred and twenty-five square miles. Its walls (according to 
the same authority) were two hundred cubits, about three hundred feet, 
in height, and fifty cubits, or seventy-five feet, in width. In them 
were one hundred massive gates of brass. ‘Its internal beauty and 
magnificence,” says Herodotus, ‘‘exceed whatever has come within my 
knowledge.” The Assyrian capital, Nineveh, was scarcely inferior to 
Babylon in extent and magnificence; and these were but two out of 
many great cities, of which the extensive region embraced in Chaldea 
and Assyria still bears numerous traces. The ruins of ancient palaces and 
temples, as well as accounts and representations in the inscriptions and 
sculptures found among such ruins, indicate clearly enough the colossai 
scale and elaborate ornamentation of those structures. “Each king ap- 
pears to have endeavored to eclipse his predecessors in the number, ex- 
tent, and magnificence of the architectural works executed during his 
reign; and many of these works apparently had no other-use than to 
gratify the ambition and vanity of the monarchs. Occasionally, how- 
ever, other works of a more useful character were undertaken. Thus 
Sepnacherib, besides building himself a splendid palace, covering an 
area of more than eight acres, at Nineveh, and repairing the ancient 
residence of the kings at the same place, confined the Tigris to its bed 








*A supremacy not without occasional interruptions. 
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by an embankment of bricks, constructed a number of aqueducts for the 
purpose of bringing good water to the capital, and improved the defenses 
of the latter by erecting towers of vast size at some of the gates. Of 
the extent of the burdens imposed upon their subjects by the Assyrian 
kings for the gratification of their mania for great buildings, especially 
those of the class intended as royal residences, an indication is afforded 
in the fact recorded by Essarhaddon, one of the monarchs of this line, 
that twenty-two kings, of whom he gives a list, furnished him with ma- 
terials for his great palace at Nineveh. Jn the construction of such 
works the Assyrians were accustomed to employ the labor of captives 
‘taken in war. Among these the skilled workmen were in request to 
assist in the ornamentation of shrines and palaces, while the great mass 
ot the unskilled were employed in quarrying stone, raising mounds, 
making bricks, and similar occupations. It has already been stated 
that Sennacherib brought back to Assyria upwafds of six hundred 
thousand prisoners in three campaigns, and the number of captives 
made in other successful expeditions was probably on the same scale. 
In the inscription on the Bellino cylinder this king states that he em- 
ployed Chaldeans, Aramzans, Armenians, Cilicians, and Quhn (Coans) 
in the construction of his great works; and to these may probably be 
added Egyptians, Ethiopians, Elamites, and Jews. Their work con- 
sisted, among other things, in raising the vast mounds upon which im- 
portant edifices were to be erected, in the transport and elevation: of 
colossal bulls, in the molding of bricks, the quarrying of stone, the 
erection of walls, the excavation of canals, and the construction of em- 
bankments. They worked in gangs, each gang having a costume pecu- 
liar to it, which probably marked the nationality of its members. Over 
each of these gangs was placed a number of task-masters, armed with 
staves, who urged on the work with blows, and severely punished any 
neglect or remissness. Assyrian foremen had the general supervision 
of the works and were intrusted with such portions as required great 
skill or judgment. The captives often worked in fetters, which were 
sometimes supported by a bar fastened to the waist, while sometimes 
they consisted merely of shackles. * 

The bas-reliefs on the walls of the Assyrian palaces and other public 
buildings exhibit a minute and rigid adherence to reality, which makes 
them a source of much valuable information as to the life of the people. 
Rawlinson gives us the following description of a series of sculptures, in 
which are minutely represented the several processes connected with the 
carving and transportation of a colossal bull, ‘‘ from the first removal of 
the huge stone in its rough state from the quarry to its final elevation 
on a palace mound as part of the great gateway of a royal residence.” 
The sculpture in question is found on the walls of Sennacherib’s palace, 
and may doubtless be regarded as a veritable portion of the history of 
the erection of that or some other structure of that monarch’s reign. 
““We see,” says Rawlinson, ‘the trackers dragging the rough block, sup- 
ported on a low flat-bottomed boat, along the course of a river, disposed 
in gangs, and working under task-masters, who use their rods upon the 
slightest provocation. * * We then observe the block transferred to 
land, and carved into the rough semblance of a bull, in which form it is 
placed upon a rude sledge and conveyed along level ground by gangs of 
laborers, arranged nearly as before, to the foot of the mound at whose 
top it has to be placed. The construction of the mound is most elabor- 
ately represented. Brick-makers are seen molding the bricks at its 


* Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies. 
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_ base, while workmen with baskets at their backs, full of earth, bricks, 
stones, or rubbish, toil up the ascent—tor the mound is already halt 
raised—and empty their burdens out upon the summit. The bull, still 

_lying on its sledge, is then drawn up an inclined plane to the top by 
four gangs of laborers, in the presence of the monarch and his attend- 
ants. After this the carving is completed, and the colossus, having been 
raised into an upright position, is conveyed along the surface of the 
platform to the exact site which it is to occupy.” 

The absence of labor-saving appliances indicated in the processes 
represented in this series of sculptures, shows how vast must have 
been the expenditure of sheer muscular force in the construction of the 
great buildings of this period. Gangs of laborers take the place of 
horses to haul the immense stone, not only by water, but also by land; 
and for the latter portion of the distance a sledge is used instead of a 
wheeled vehicle. To raise such a structure as Sennacherib’s palace at 
Nineveh, by methods so primitive in their character, must have required 
a number of workmen which it can be no exaggeration to speak of as a 
great army. And though this army of laborers may have been com- 
posed of captives, the expense of maintaining them while engaged on 

_ these unproductive works must have oceasioned heavy drafts upon the 

_ resources of the Assyrian people, and of the nations under their sway. 
The constant and ferocious wars in which the Assyrian kings en- 

gaged must have been a source of frightful impoverishment to their own 
people, and of inconceivable sufferings to the nations against which they 
waged successful war. It appears to have been their distinct aim in 
many cases to spread utter ruin and desolation in the countries they 
had conquered, even to the extent of cutting down the fruit-trees, and 
thus depriving their victims, as far as possible, of the means of subsist- 
ence for the future. According to his own account, as given in one of 
the inscriptions exhumed at Nineveh, Sennacherib, in the third year of 
his reign, invaded Chaldea, (which had previously revolted,) and plun- 
dered seventy-six large towns, and four hundred and sixty villages ; 
while Sargon, his predecessor, not content with plundering the people 
he conquered, removed entire populations en masse to distant localities.* 
It scarcely needs explicit information to convince one that, under such 
rulers, the condition of the working-classes must have been, in the main, 
one of extreme wretchedness. Among the Assyrians themselves the 
ordinary dress of this class and of the common people generally appears 
to have been a mere plain tunic, with very short sleeves, and confined 
round the waist by a broad belt or girdle. Nothing was worn by this 
class either on the head or on the feet. As to their dwellings and fare, 
these were doubtless in keeping with the scantiness of their apparel. 
In agriculture the Assyrians and Chaldeans depended largely upon 
artificial methods of irrigation; and the elaborate system of canals, 
-_yeservoirs, conduits, dikes, and pumps, by which they spread the waters 
of their rivers over the soil, indicates that this branch of industry was 
carried on with considerable energy and skill. Among a people so war- 
like as the Assyrians, and especially a people who carried to such an 
extent as they did the practice of enslaving their prisoners of war, the 
operations of agriculture, and, indeed, the common and heavy labor in 
most of their industries, must, toa great extent, have been performed 
by slaves; but upon this point, as upon most others connected with the 
daily life of the people, we are obliged to rely mainly upon inference. 
The important discoveries recently made of inscribed clay tablets and 


* This was the king who colonized the cities of Samaria with an alien race. 
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cylinders, and monumental stones, coupled with the zealous efforts of 
Mr. George Smith and other cuneiform scholars, will doubtless develop 
many new and important facts connected with the history of these 
nations and the condition of their people. It would be interesting to 
inquire into the history and condition of the working-classes in Persia, 
which succeeded Assyria and Babylonia as the leading military power 
of the ancient world; in Syria, including Pheenicia, famous for her com- 
mercial enterprise, her flourishing colonies, her skillfu} artisans, and her 
important agency in the spread-of letters and the arts of civilization; 
in Lydia, Ionia, and other states of Asia Minor, during the period of 
their independence, as well as in the nations of the farther East. But 
the labor involved in an inquiry of such extensive range would be too 
formidable to be undertaken as an incident to a work like this, and it 
must suffice to glance briefly at the more familiar histories of Greece 
and Rome, so far as they relate to the special subject under considera- 
tion. , d 


LABOR IN GREECE. 


To no other nation of antiquity has the modern world been indebted 
for intellectual treasures of such extent and value as those bequeathed 
to it by ancient Greece. The revival of Greek learning, more perhaps 
than any other single cause, communicated to European thought 
that powerful impulse which marks the close of the Dark Ages and the 
dawn of modern civilization. The thought of Greece has been woven 
into the texture of modern literature; her philosophy furnished to 
modern speculation its initial stimulus; her institutions have been a 
fruitful source of political instruction; her art has kindled the emula- 
tion of modern artists, and supplied them with their noblest ideals of 
grace and beauty. Of her eminence in industrial achievements there 
are invumerable proofs. The remains of her great edifices attest, not 
only the genius of her artists, but the skill of her artisans, of which 
abundant evidence is also found in the rare excellence and fineness of 
a great variety of her industrial products. The religion of the Greeks 
was highly favorable to the diffusion of the artistic spirit through their 
mechinical industries. This was especially noticeable in the working 
of the precious metals, of which immense quantities were used in the 
fabrication of images, utensils, and furniture for the temples of the gods. 
“‘Oceasionally articles of plate of enormous size were manufactured, such 
as cisterns, or vases, or tripods, or salvers, or goblets, of gold or silver, 
presented as offerings by whole cities or communities to some divinity. 
In tkese cases the workmanship was very frequently so elaborate and 
exqu'site as to be still more costly than the materials. Entire land- 
scapes, including innumerable figures and objects, were sometimes rep- 
resented on the swell of a vase or goblet. Bacchanalian processions, 
for ¢xample, with whole troops of satyrs and menades moving along 
some wooded valley, or desert mountain, or rocky shore, at the heels of 
the Seileni and Dionysos; groups of nereids, nymphs, and tritons, 
sporting in the warm sunshine on the unruffled expanse of ocean; and 
sacrifices, marriages, chariot races, and choruses of youths and virgins 
moving through the mazes of the dance around the altar of Apollo or 
Artemis. It is also to Hellenic goldsmiths that we are evidently to at- 
tribute those marvelous productions of art reckoned among the most 
boa'ited possessions of the Persian kings, such as that vine of gold, 
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with its vast grape clusters, imitated both in size and color by the most 
precious gems, which formed a canopy over the royal couch; or that 
golden platane tree, and other vine, which rising from behind the 
throne stretched its branches, tendrils, and leaves of gold aloft over 


the monarch as he sat in state to give audience to his people.”* 


The washing and plating of the inferior metals with gold and silver were 
well understood, and there were many ingenious devices for coloring 
and frosting the surface, and for inlaying and flowering one metal with 
anotber. The cutting, engraving, and polishing of precious stones were 
carried to a high state of perfection by the Greeks, who in these pro- 
cesses appear to have employed all the finer tools in use at the present 
day, including the diamond point and the lapidary’s wheel. , It is at 
least certain that they engraved figures which for beauty and delicacy 
have never been excelled. There is reason to believe that they were 
acquainted with the microscope, or at least that they used magnifying 
glasses of great power, since their engravings were sometimes so fine 
that the naked eye could not distinguish their lines. Indeed we find 
mention of burning glasses as early as the age of Socrates, and very 
powerful lenses have been discovered among the ruins of Herculaneum. 

In the earliest ages of Greece the metal used for arms and for tools of 
various kinds was brass; but iron and steel were in use in the days of 
Homer, who speaks of axes and other implements made of iron, steeled 
at the edge, and describes the process of hardening by immersion in 
cold water. Swords made of steel thus hardened appear to have been 
extremely brittle, since they are represented as having been frequently 
shivered to pieces by a blow on a shield or helmet. When greater te- 
nacity was required oil was subsequently used for cooling instead of 
water. At a later day the manufacture of swords was an object ot 
special attention. They were formed of the finest steel, highly polished 
and elaborately ornamented. The manufacture of arms and armor of 
all descriptions was at all times, among the Greeks, one of the most im- 
portant pursuits, and was carried to a high state of perfection. In the 
production of cutlery the Delphians appear to have attained celebrity, 
and that of the Athenians was, undoubtedly, remarkable for its elegance, 
if not also for its quality. ; 

The workshop and tools of the smith seem to have had a close resem- 
blance to those of the present day. There were the anvil mounted on 
a high block; the bellows, formed of thin boards, connected by flaps of 
cowhide, and expelling the air through an iron nozzle; the hammer, the 
tongs, the vise, and other familiar implements. 

The metals used by the Greeks were obtained partly by commerce, 
partly from their own mines. Those at Laurion, in Attica, were im- 
portant and extensive, but there is little attainable information as to 
the methods of mining. It is known, however, that the Athenians used 
both shafts and adits, and that in chambering they employed much tim- 
ber. To prevent the falling in of the superincumbent mountain, there 
were left at intervals vast pillars, the cutting away of which was pro- 
hibited on pain of death. Among the Greeks, as well asin our own 
country at the present day, the miner was exposed to great perils from 
fire-damp and malaria; at least, this is known to have been the case at 
Laurion, but whether there were any means of protection against such 
gases is amatter of uncertainty. The quarrying of marble, granite, free- 
stone, and tufa, for building purposes, was a flourishing industry. The 
last-mentioned material, in a powdered state, was oiten used in conjune- 





* St. John: Manners and Customs of Ancient Greece. 
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tion with clay, in the manufacture of bricks. Great ingenuity was dis- 
played in the manufacture of cement, of which one variety was se 
durable as frequently to outlast the materials it was used to unite. 

The house-painters of Greece appear to have shared in the artistic 
tendencies which characterized the nation. They were frequently em- 
ployed in producing upon the polished surface of one stone the colors 
and veining of another, while frescoing appears to have been consider- 
ably practiced in the ornamentation of the interior of private houses as 
well as of public buildings. The walls of apartments were sometimes 
covered with historical subjects, landscapes or the figures of animals, 
and in the later ages ceilings were painted or inlaid with colored stones, 
so as to imitate the feathers and hues of a peacock’s tail. 

In house-building timber appears to have been used to a considerable 
extent, thus bringing into prominence the trade of the carpenter, whose 
tools comprised most of those used by the carpenters of the present 
day, such as saws of various sizes, the plane, the ax, the chisel, the 
square, the auger, the gimlet, the compass, and various other articles. 
The timber employed in the construction of houses appears to have been 
regulated by law, and comprised a number of varieties, such as the sil- 
ver fir, the elm, cypress, cedar and juniper, the Arcadian and Idan 
yew, the Euboean walnut, and the beech. 

The descriptions of the household furniture in use among wealthy 
Greeks prove that the trade of the cabinet-maker must have been car- 
ried to a high state of perfection, while the craft of the turner yielded 
them many articles of great elegance. The manufacture of musical in- 
struments was another industry in which the Greeks excelled. 

The potters of Greece, especially those of Athens, Rhodes, and Samos, 
were famous for the beauty and excellence of their productions. The 
earthenware made at Kolias in Attica from the clay found at that place, 
and richly painted with figures in minium, appears to have been the 
most beautiful known to the ancient world. Great skill and taste were 
displayed in the production of vases, whose light and graceful contour, 
as well as the exquisite beauty of their decorations, showed that the Gre- 
cian potters had cultivated to a high degree the art of design, in which 
the natural artistic aptitude of the race found fitting opportunities for 
its development. Among the figures usually painted on such articles 
were representations of the gods or genii, wreaths of oak leaves and gar- 
lands and festoons of flowers. The manufacture of lamps was an impor- 
tant branch of the business of the potter, who also produced artificial 
representations of fruits, and images of gods, men or animals, which 
were sold aboutthe streets as plaster of Paris images sometimes are at 
the present day, Au idea of the prices of these images is obtained from 
the fact that a figure of Eros sold for a drachma, or about 19 cents. 

The manufacture of glass was carried to a high degree of perfection 
by the ancients, who were familiar with the processes of blowing, cutting, 
engraving, and staining it. In the latter process they could imitate the 
colors and the brilliancy of the most precious gems, from the ruby and 
the amethyst, to the turquoise and the bery]. 

Of this material, it is said, they also fashioned “jars, bowls, and 
vases, exhibiting all the various hues of the peacock’s train, which like - 
shot silks and the breast of the dove, displayed fresh tints in every dif- 
ferent light—fading, quivering, and melting into each other as the eye 
changed its point of view.” 

In the quality of their textile fabrics the Greeks, as well as various 
other nations of antiquity, appear to have been fully equal to the man- 
ufacturers of modern times; but owing to the absence of labor-saying 
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machinery these fabrics, especially the finer ones, could only be produced 
in comparatively insignificant quantities, and the clothing worn by the 
masses of the people was not to be compared with that which they are 
able to wear at the present day. 

To the Greeks is attributed the invention of the upright and horizon- 
tal loom, though these appliances were probably improvements upon 
somewhat ruder machines used elsewhere for the same purpose. The 
Achaen city of Patre was celebrated for the fineness of its fabrics, 
the spinning and weaving of which appear to have been chiefly carried 
on by the women, who in that city were twice as numerous as the men. 
The supply of flax used in the finer linens manufactured there was 
obtained from the plains of Elis, where the plant attained a perfection 
which made it, in respect to fineness, the rival of the best grown in India, 
and for whiteness its superior. The finest linens made from it were con- 
sidered worth their weight in gold. The island of Amorgos was also 
celebrated for a species of fine flax, cultivated there, as well as for the 
exquisite texture and beautiful purple dye of the linens which the in- 
habitants of the island manufactured therefrom. Very superior cloths 
were also manufactured from hemp, and a variety of garments, includ- 
ing a sort of mantle for ladies, were made of hair, either woven or 
plaited. The rearing of silk-worms and the weaving of silk were prac- 
ticed at an early age in the island of Cos, the fabrics of which were 
universally admired. Their fineness and transparency were such as to 
' allow the entire form and color of the body to be distinguished through 
them. The silk-worms of Cos were fed on the leaves of the pine, ash, 
and oak, and the silk obtained from them was quite different from tuat 
produced by worms fed on the leaves of the mulberry. Another kind 
of silk was procured from the floss-like beard of the pinna marina, or 
silk-worm of the sea, which was found on the coasts of Asia Minor, 
Sicily, and the Balearic Isles. 

In the manufacture of carpets the Greeks displayed their usual taste 
and skill, both in respect to their quality and the elegance of their pat- 
terns, in which were represented trees, flowers, the figures of animals, 
and other objects. 

The trade of the shoe-maker appears to have been a thriving one at 
every period of Grecian history, and the work-shops of this class of 
artisans were neatly furnished, their lasts, paste-pots, pincers, awls, 
and other implements being kept in a sort of cabinet, sometimes fur- 
nished with double folding-doors and four or five deep shelves, and ex- 
tremely elegant in form. 

In the art of dyeing the Greeks not merely equaled, bat probably ex- 
celled, the people of the present age. Their purple, a color also pro- 
duced with great success by the Phcenicians and other ancient peoples, 
was often spoken of by Greek and Roman authors with an admiration 
bordering on rapture. This dye was obtained from several. kinds of 
shell-fish found in the Mediterranean, the best being those taken near 
the island on which was built New Tyre. According to Aristotle there 
were several varieties of the purple fish, varying in size as well as in 
the color of the liquid they produced. This liquid was contained in a 
white vein about the neck, the only part of the fish that was of any 
value. The coloring matter having been carefully collected and macer- 
ated in salt for three days, was then mixed with a certain quantity of 
water, and boiled for ten days in leaden boilers over a slow fire, when 
the wool, previously well washed, was dipped in the dye and left to soak 
for five hours. It was then taken out to be dried and carded, after 
which it was thrown back in the dye and left there until it absorbed the 
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whole of the liquid. Several varieties of the fish were usually mixed 
together, differences of shade being obtained by altering the propor- 
tions, as well as by the introduction of other ingredients, among which 
was a kind of moss, found in abundance on the rocky shores of Crete. 
Three distinct colors seem to have been included under the general name 
of purple, viz, a deep violet, with a black or dusky tinge, which was the 
amethystine shade which Pliny describes as so magnificent; the purple 
ot Tyre and Tarentum, which was of a deep scarlet or crimson; and a 
tint resembling the dark blue of the Mediterranean Sea, when it begins 
to be ruffled by the winds. 

A brilliant scarlet dye, which was greatly admired, was made of 
kernes, or cochineal. This was found in various parts of Greece, and 
appears to have been in use there from the remotest antiquity. Many 
other colors were produced in great perfection by the Greek dyers, such 
as bright flame and saffron color; pink, green, and russet gray ; deep 
and sky blue, produced by woad, and red produced by madder. 

In respect to the number of persons employed, and the value of their 
products, the fisheries of Greece ranked among the most important of 
her industries, while their effect in training a skilled and hardy race of 
- geamen contributed greatly to the superiority of the Greeks in naval 
warfare. 

The importance of agriculture, and the high esteem in which it was 
held among the Greeks, will give interest to a few particulars in regard 
to it. In Attica many of the owners of estates resided in the city, but 
rode out to their farms every day to superintend the labors of their 
workmen, who were usually slaves. Agricultural labor commenced 
with daylight. The meals were generally cooked and eaten in the open 
‘air, and the labor was often carried on amid rustic songs, especially 
during the harvest and the vintage, which were seasons of universal 
rejoicing, and were followed by joyous festivities in honor of the rural 
gods. 

In order to procure the necessary implements and utensils of the 
farm at a cheap rate, smiths, carpenters, aud potters were kept upon 
the land, or in its immediate neighborhood, by which means the master 
avoided the necessity of sending the farm-servants too frequently to the 
neighboring town, where they were supposed to be liable to contract bad 
habits. Wagons, carts, plows, and barrows were, therefore, constructed 
on the farm. Among other implements used by the Greek farmers may 
be mentioned winnowing-fans, scythes, sickles, pruning-hooks, fern or 
bracken scythes, hand-saws, (used in pruning or grafting,) spades, 
shovels, rakes, pick-axes, hoes, mattocks, and grubbing-axes. When 
engaged in cutting down thickets, or clearing away underbrush, the 
rustics wore hooded skin cloaks, leather gaiters, and long leather gloves 
or mittens. In choosing a plowman it was customary to take care that 
he should be tall and muscular, in order that he might be able to thrust 
the share deeper into the ground, and wield it with greater facility. It 
was also preferred that he should not be under forty years of age, since 
it was desired that he should be very steady and attentive to his work. 
When in particular haste to complete his task, the plowman often car- 
ried a long loaf under his arm, which, like the French peasants, he ate 
as he went along. In breaking sod oxen were commonly employed, but 
in other plowing the preference was given to mules. 

In Athens it was the custom for such persons as desired employment 
in harvesting to range themselves in bands in the Agora, or market- 
plave, whither the farmers resorted to secure such help as they needed 
for the busy harvest season. Arrived in the field with sickle in hand, it 
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was common for the reapers to commence at opposite ends of the piece 
of grain to be cut, the members of each party striving to reach the mid- 
dle of the field before their rivals. On other occasions they took ad- 


vantage of the wind, moving in the same direction with it, and thus 


having the straw conveniently bent to their hand. In many parts of 
Greece the women joined in this labor, though the custom was not gen- 
eral. In cutting wheat the sickle appears to have been always used, but 
barley and other inferior grains were usually cut with the scythe. 
There were a variety of ways of separating the grain from the straw, 
of which the most common appears to have been to arrange the sheaves 
in a circular form to be trampled by oxen, horses, or mnles, whose move- 
ments were directed by a driver standing in the center. <A species of 


- harrow, or toothed sledge, was sometimes used for the same purpose, 


aud the flail was occasionally employed, especially in the case of grain 
which was laid up in the barn to be thrashed during the winter. 

After these brief notices of a few of the leading industries pursued 
among the Greeks, it may not be amiss to reproduce an alphabetical 
enumeration of occupations which is given by Fosbroke in his “Treatise 
on the Arts, Manufactures, Manners, and Institutions of the Greeks and 
Romans.” Omitting a few unimportant details, the list is as follows: 
Bottle-makers, (or makers of leathern bottles ;) bankers, (money chang- 
ers or usurers;) barbers, some of them females, and barber-surgeons ; 
basket-makers, blacksmiths and brasiers, butchers, of whom there ap- 
pear to have been none at the timé of the Trojan war, since the heroes 
of Homer are represented as cutting up their own meat; capon cutters, 
carpenters, and cooks—the latter being men, who were sometimes hired 
by the day at a high price; coppersmiths, cotton manufacturers and 
dealers in cotton goods, couriers, dyers, enamelers, factors, farmers, felt- — 
makers, fishermen, fish-mongers, flax-dressers, founders, fresco-painters, 
fullers, gilders, glass-manutacturers and globe-makers, the globes being 
made of glass; glue-makers, goldsmiths, and gardeners, the latter 
understanding the art of grafting; grooms, hair-cloth manufacturers, 
horse-breakers, joiners, market-clerks, (who attended to the weights, 
measures, and qualities of the goods,) midwives, mountebanks, oilmen, 
painters, paper and parchment makers, pastry-cooks, perfumers, pilots, 
(a profession held in high esteem,) porters, potters, poulterers, prison- 
keepers, quack doctors, readers, (whose office was to read to their mas- 
ters during dinner, at night when they could not sleep, and at other 
times,) shepherds, tanners, tutors, watchmen upon towers, wax-chan- 
dlers, and weavers. 

In respect to the condition and mode of life of the people by whose 
labor the various industries were carried on, the information afforded 
by the ancient writers is comparatively scanty. There were doubtless 
many freemen of the poorer class who worked with their own hands in | 
carrying on mechanical and other industries in a small way on their own 
account, as did the spinners and weavers of Lancashire, England, and 
the shoe-makers of Massachusetts, before the ‘application of machinery 
to their respective industries. In the agricultural districts there were 
also peasants, such as the Thetes of Attica, who cultivated small tracts 
of land, for the use of which they paid the proprietors a share—accord- 
ing to Beck, one-sixth—of the produce. These peasants, as well as 
many of those who carried on small mechanical industries on their own 
account, probably often worked for wages. Indeed, the Thetes are 
sometimes referred to as a class of hired laborers. In many cities, and 
especially in Athens, there were a considerable number of resident 


aliens who worked for hire, chiefly perhaps in the mechanical trades ; 


, 
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and after the Peloponnesian war Athenian citizens who had previously 
enjoyed comparative affluence were obliged to support themselves by 
working at any sort of manual labor for daily wages. 

It appears to have been a special object of the polity of Solon, whose 
archonship commenced in 594 B. C., to increase the number of artisans 
and the amount of the manufactures of Athens. For this purpose he 
prohibited the exportation of any of the products of the soil, with the 
single exception of olive oil, which was extremely plentiful. He also for- 
bade the granting of citizenship to immigrants unless they had forever 
abandoned their former abodes, and came to Athens for the purpose of 
carrying on some industrial occupation. The senate of Areopagus was 
directed to keep watch over the lives of citizens generally, and punish 
all who had no regular occupation to support them; and if a son had 
not been taught some art or profession by his father the laws of Solon 
relieved him from the obligation of supporting that father in his old age. 
It was the wish of this lawgiver that the exports of Athens should con- 
sist of the products of artisan labor rather than the produce of the land. 
This policy probably had much influence in promoting the success of 

Athens in manufactures and increasing the number of her free artisans. 
Respecting the rates of wages it is necessary to depend mainly upon 
occasional indications, such as the incidental mention of wages paid in 
particular occupations. Lucian states that in the age of Timon (about 
420 B, C.) the daily wages for garden or field labor was 4 oboli, or about 
13 cents; but Boeck appears to think it probable that this author refers. 
to earlier what really belongs to later times. The same sum is men- 
tioned by Aristophanes as the wages of a porter, and also as that of a 
day-laborer, who carried manure. The philosophers Menedemus and 
Asclepiades are said to have earned 2 drachmas (about 39 cents) a night 
by grinding corn in a mill; but this appears to be quite an exceptional 
rate of pay. The crew of the Paralos, one of the two sacred triremes. 
belonging to the Athenian state, always received 4 oboli (13 cents) a day, 
although this vessel was usually keptin port. It may be remarked that 
the members of the crew were all freemen. The pay of the soldiers 
varied between 2 oboli and 2 drachmas a day, but the larger amount in- 
_ eluded the allowance for subsistence to a hoplite (a heavy armed soldier) 
and his attendant. The pay of a hoplite was never less than 2 oboli 
per diem, with an equal amount for subsistence. This was the custom- 
ary rate in the time of Demosthenes, who calculates the cost of the sub- 
sistence of a hoplite at 10 drachmas, (60 oboli,) and that of a cavalryman 
at 30 drachmas (about $5.85) a month. At the beginning of the Pel- 
opounesian war each of the hoplites engaged in the siege of Potid@a re- 
ceived 2 drachmas a day for himself and his attendant; and the same pay 
is mentioned by Aristophanes as having been asked by certain Thracian 
mercenaries, subsistence in each case being included in the sum named, 
The troops of the Athenian army operating in Sicily received 1 drachma 
a day, of which one-half was for subsistence, and the archers who 
formed the civie guard of Athens were paid at the same rate. After the 
destruction of Mantinea, the cities in alliance with Sparta furnished 
money in lieu of troops at the rate of 3 Eginetan oboli* per diem for each 
foot-soldier, and 12 for each cavalryman. From the instances given it 
will be seen that the pay of the cavalry was twice, thrice, or even four 
times as much as that of the infantry. Among the Athenians it was usu- 
ally three times as high, and the same rule held good among the Romans. 
It is said that a soldier could maintain himself sufficiently well for 2 
or 3 oboli (64 to 93 cents) a day, especially as living in many places 








* Three Egineton oboli were worth 5 Attic oboli. 
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where he had to serve was much cheaper than in Athens. The allow- 
ance for subsistence was usually equal to the pay. Out of the latter 
the soldier had to provide clothing and arms, and after doing this he com. . 
monly had a surplus left, which, when opportunity favored him, he fre- 
quently augmented by plunder. In this way a soldier would often amass 
quite a little fortune. Theopompus says that with a daily pay of 2 oboli 
a soldier could maintain a wife, and that with 4 oboli his fortune was 
complete, by which he evidently means so much pay independent of the 
allowance for subsistence. ; 

The earnings of professional men, including musicians and actors, in 
Athens were, at least in some instances, very large. The celebrated 
physician, Democedes of Croton, being invited to Athens, received from 
the state a salary of 100 minas, or a little less than $2,000 in gold, 
which for that age (540 B.C.) wasa large amount. Flute-players some- 
time obtained almost incredible prices for their services, and distin- 
guished actors equally large amounts. Thus Palus, or Aristodemus, is 
said to have earned a talent (nearly $1,200 in gold) in one or two days. 
The teachers of philosophy and rhetoric, or sophists, were also a well- 
paid class. Protagoras, of Abdera, the first who taught for money, 
charged a pupil 100 minas for his complete course of instruction, and 
_ Georgias exacted the same amount; but in later times, when the number 
of these teachers had multiplied, the rates of tuition were considerably 
reduced. ; Staal 

The cost of the necessaries of life in ancient Greece was compara- 
tively low, especially in the early period of Grecian history. In the 
time of Solon, (that is in the early part of the sixth century before the 
commencement of the Christian era,) the medimnus of grain (about a 
bushel and a half) was sold at Athens for a drachma, or about 19 cents. 
From that time to the time of Demosthenes there was a gradual rise in 
breacstufis, as-well as in most other commodities. In the days of Soe- 
rates barley-meal was worth an obolus for 4 cheenices, or 2 drachmas 
the medimnus. Diogenes, the cynic, mentions about the same rate as 
having prevailed in his day, though, in the opinion of Boeck, this could 
only have been true in regard to the years when the price was lowest. 
- The author just named infers from a passage in Aristophanes that about 
the ninety-sixth and ninety-seventh Olympiads (396-392 B. C.) wheat was 
worth about 3 drachmas a medimnus, which corresponds very well with 
the price of barley as just quoted ; but in the time of Demosthenes, at 
east during periods of scarcity, 5 drachmas the medimnus, or about 65 
cents a bushel for wheat, was considered a moderate price. Even bar- 
ley must have sold as high as 6 drachmas the medimnus for a 
considerable period, as 18 drachmas, an extravagantly high rate, are re- 
ferred to in the speech against Phcenippus, as being three times the 
former price. In other Grecian states the prices do not appear to have 
differed very much from those which prevailed at Athens. For exam- 
ple, it is stated in the second book of the Gconomics, attributed to 
_ Aristotle, that barley-meal at Lampsacus sold at 4 drachmas the me- 
dimnus, or about 52 cents a bushel; but that the state on one occasion 
fixed the price at 6 drachmas, in order to make a profit on the difference. 
During the siege of Athens by Sulla wheat was sold as high as 1,000 
drachmas the medimnus, the inhabitants being reduced to the necessity 
of subsisting on shoes and leathern bottles. The price of bread among 
the Greeks appears to be unknown. Indeed, it is probable that this 
commodity was usually, if not always, made at home by the women of 
the family or the female slaves; for though Greece, or at least Athens, 
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was noted for the excellence of her bread, it is not clear that there were 
any professional bakers who manufactured that commodity for sale. 

In early times the price of meat in Greece must have been very low, 
~ as in the days of Solon an ox, probably one selected for a sacrifice, was 
‘sold at Athens for 5 drachmas, or about 97 cents. A sheep at the 
same period was worth only a drachma, or about 193 cents. During the 
Peloponnesian war, a sucking-pig sold at Athens for 3 drachmas, or 
about 584 cents. A small sheep selected for a sacrifice is estimated in 
Menander at 10 drachmas, or about $1.95; and in one instance a lot of 
fifty-five sheep seem to have been estimated at a value of 1,000 drach- 
mas, or-about $3.90 per capita. If these two rates be assumed to indi- 
cate that the price of sheep in the flourishing period of Athens ranged 
from 10 to 20 drachmas, the price of oxen may be supposed to have 
ranged from 50 to 100 drachmas, or from $9.75 to $19.50. 

The price of wine in Greece was extremely low. At Athens com- 
mon wine sold at 4 drachmas the metretes, which is at the rate of about 
74 cents a gallon; and an agreement is mentioned in Demosthenes in 
which 3,000 casks of Mendzan wine supposed to have contained a 
metretes each were valued at 6,000 drachmas, or at the rate of only 2 
-drachmas the metretes, which is less than 4 cents a gallon ; yet Men- 

_ dau wine (of which, however, there may have been various qualities) 
was used by the Macedonians in their most sumptuous entertainments. 
But even in those days some wines were quite expensive. Thus the 
Chian wine, in the days of Socrates, sold for a mina the metretes, or 


nearly $2.a gallon. 


At Athens, and probably in most of the Greek cities, fish, especially 
the smaller kinds, were abundant and very cheap, and were a favorite 
article of food. Of aphuas, which were very small, a great quantity could 
be bought foran obolus, or34 cents. Thelarger varieties brought a better 
price, and such as were scarce and were sought for by the rich as deli- 
cacies were quite high. Thus a copaic eel in the time of Aristophanes 
cost 3 drachmas, or about 584 cents. At Athens salted provisions, more 
particularly fish, were imported in large quantities, and could be bought 
cheap, but they were chiefly consumed by the poorer people of the 
country. - Vegetables, such as cabbage, are said to have been cheap. A 
cheenix of olives, about a quart, sold for a quarter obolus, or } of a 
cent. The best honey cost as much as 5 drachmas the cotyla, or nearly 
a dollar a pint, probably an exceptional price. The warm beverage 
which the ancients used instead of tea cost a chalcus, or § of an obolus 
a cup, and a piece of dressed meat, prepared for eating, could be bought, 
according to Aristophanes, for half an obolus. ; 5 

Judging by the price of houses, rents among the Greeks must have 
been quite moderate. The orator Is@us mentions a small house, the 
value of which he estimates at 3 minas, or about $59; another at 
Eleusis worth 5 minas, (about $97,) and a dwelling-house at Athens 
worth 13 minas, or somewhat over $250. Demosthenés mentions a 
house belonging to poor people, which was pledged for 10 minas, ($194,) 
and a lodging-house in the country valued at 16 minas, or about $31]. 
A house behind the Acropolis at Athens was valued at 20 minas, and 
others respectively worth 30, 44, 50, 100, and 120 minas are mentioned 
by various writers. The mina being equal to about $19.44, gold, the 
reader can easily reduce these amounts to their equivalents in United 
States money. The highest price mentioned is only $2,332.80; but as 
the Greek writers only mention the value of houses in an incidental 
way, it wonld not by any means be safe to infer that this sum was 
really the price of a house of the most expensive class. It is well 
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_ known that the Athenian houses generally were of a very inferior kind, 
as might naturally be inferred from their values as given above. The 


only precise statement on the subject of house-rent occurs in Isaus, ac- 
cording to whom a house at Melite worth 30 minas, and one at Eleusis 
worth 5 minas, together produced 3 minas a year, or 84 per cent. ; but, in 
the opinion of Beck, this must have been below the general average, as 
it is considerably below the ordinary rate of interest. 

In this connection it may not be amiss to refer to the value of land, 
which in Attica is estimated by Boeck at 50 drachmas the plethron, or 
about $43 an acre. But of course prices must have varied greatly ac- 
cording to locality, and must also have undergone frequent changes in 
the course of history, increasing with prosperity and a rapid increase of 
population, and diminishing when war depopulated the country, or ren- 
dered the operations of agriculture insecure. 

Fuel in Athens appears to have commanded a comparatively high 
price, 2 drachmas, or 39 cents, being in one case mentioned as the ordi- 
nary price of such a load of wood as could be brought into the city on 
the back of an ass. Charcoal was extensively used, and being lighter 
than wood, would cost proportionately less for transportation. 

Of the price of clothing only an imperfect idea can be obtained. Soc- 
rates, according to Plutarch, considered an exomis cheap at 10 drachmas, 
or $1.95. This was an upper garment worn by the common people, aud 
had only one sleeve, the arm on the other side being left bare. The 
same philosopher mentions purple as selling at Athens for 3 minas, or 
a little less than $60, and by this he is supposed to have meant an ex- 
pensive upper garment of that color. Garments made of the byssus, 
which grew in Achaia, were sold for their weight in goid. <A pair of 
Sicyonic women’s shoes could be bought for 2 drachmas, or 39 cents. 
Hight drackmas, or $1.56, is once mentioned as the price of a pair of 
men’s shoes; but this is supposed to refer to some ornamental kind much 
dearer than those commonly in use. 

In regard to the aggregate cost of living, Boeck estimates that at 
Athens the poorest family, comprising as many as four free adults, if 
they did not live on bread and water, must have spent, upon an average,. 
from 390 to 400 drachmas, or from $77 to $79 a year; and he thinks that 
“if, in the time of Socrates, four persons could live upon 440 drachmas 
a year, they must have passed a very wretched existence.” Hlsewhere 
he says that “in the flourishing times of the state one person could live 


but moderately upon 2 or even 3 oboli a day ;” so that a workingman, 


who lad to support a family on 4oboli a day, must have earned but a 


scanty subsistence. Allowing two hundred and fifty working days to 


the year, 4 oboli a day would amount to only 1663 drachmas a year, 
whieh is less than half the sum which Boeck thinks necessary even to 
“a very wretched existence.” * 

But the number of wage-laborers in Greece was comparatively small, 
a great majority of the working people being in the condition of slaves 
or serfs. in war the life of the prisoner was considered as forfeited, 
and if the captor spared him it was usually to devote him to a life of 
servitude, a tate which often befell persons who, in their own country, | 





* In this connection it may not be amiss to notice the conclusion of the able French, 
author, Dureau de la Malle, who, after a review of the prices of commodities, the rates 


of wages, and the pay of troops in Greece and in Asia, remarks that the value of the 


precious metals in ancient times, as compared with military service, labor, and subsist-' 
ence, was much smaller than has generally been supposed. “For example,” says he, 
“the 3 oboli allowed for the subsistence of a hoplite are within 4 centimes (four-fifths 
of a cent) of the amount now allowed for the subsistence of a terrace-maker, 2 mason, 
or a carpenter in two-thirds of the departments of France.” 
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had occupied stations of honor and influence. Many persons were also 
sold into slavery by kidnappers, who practiced their vefarious trade 
along the shores of the Mediterranean, as similar miscreants in modern 
times have done on certain portions of the African coast. As luxury 
increased among the Greeks the demand for slaves was such that a reg- 
ular commerce in these unfortunate beings was kept up, the enterprise 
of the slave-traders leading them to distant parts, particularly to the 
southern shores of the Black Sea, where slaves could be had in great 
numbers. The first Greeks who engaged in this trade are said to have 
been the Chians, who also pursued the infamous business of making eu- 
nucbs for the eastern market. A just retribution ultimately fell upon 
them, when Mithridates, of Cappadocia, having conquered. the island, 
delivered them up to their own slaves to be carried away captive into 
Colchis. 3 

In Sparta the Helots outnumbered the citizens by about five to one, 
and Boeck estimates the ratio of slaves to citizens in Attica at very 
nearly four to one.* 

According to an enumeration made during the archonship of Demet- 
rius Phalerus, about 309 B. C., there were 21,000 citizens, 10,000 resi- 
dent aliens, and 400,000 siaves. Bceck, however, supposes, apparently 
with very good reason, that this number of slaves includes women and 
children, whereas the number of citizens and of resident aliens includes 
only adult males. ‘This number of slaves,’ says the author just cited, 
‘cannot appear too large, if the political cireumstances of Attica are 
taken into consideration. Eyen among the poorer citizens it was com- 
mon to have a slave for the care of household affairs. In every mod- 
erate establishment many were employed, such as grinders, bakers, 
cooks, tailors, errand-boys, or to accompany the master and mistress, 
who seldom went out without an attendant. Any one who was ex- 
pensive and wished to attract attention took perhaps three attendants 
with him. Weeven hear of philosophers who kept ten slaves. Slaves 
were also let out as hired servants. They performed all the labor con- 
nected with the care of cattle and agricalture; they were employed in 
the working of the mines and furnaces; all manual labor and the lower 
branches of trade were in a great measure carried on by them; large 
gangs were employed in the numerous workshops for which Athens was 
celebrated; and a considerable number labored in merchant-vessels 
and in the fleet. Not to enumerate many instances of persons who had a 
smaller number of slaves, Timarchus kept in his workshop 11 or 12; 
Demosthenes’ father 52 or 53, besides the female slaves in his house, and 
Lysias and Polemarchus, 120 each. Plato expressly remarks that the 
free inhabitants had frequently 50 slaves, and therich even more. Phil- 
emonides had 300, Hipponicus 600, and Nicias 1,000 slaves in the mines 
alone. These facts prove the existencé of an immense number of slaves.” 

It is stated by Timezeus that Corinth once had 460,000 slaves, and 
Aristotle is authority for the assertion that the small island of Ai gina 
had contained as many as 475,000. Taat the Corinthians really pos- 
sessed a very large number of slaves is indicated by the fact that they 
were sarcastically called “ choenix-measurers ”—an appellation based 
on the common practice of measuring out grain to the slaves by the 
cheenix, which contained a fraction less than one quart. 

Among the Locrians and Phocians it is said slavery did not exist in 
early times, but at a later day Mnason, a Phocian, and a friend of Aris- 
totle, is reported as having purchased a thousand slaves for his own 


* Public Economy of Athens, book i, chap. vil., p. 36. 
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service. His course, however, did not meet the approbation of his coun- 
trymen, who accused him of lavishing upon his slaves what would have 


supported an equal number of free persons. 


In Sparta the citizens were forbidden to practice any trade, and, in- 
deed, the discipline imposed by the laws of Lycurgus would have left 
them little time for any other occupation had they been permitted to 
follow it. There were, however, several classes of free inhabitants 
who could carry on commerce or industry, but the agricultural labor 
in the country throughout Laconia, as well as the menial service 
in the households of the city of Sparta, was left to the Helots, whose 
ancestors were probably Achaian Greeks who occupied the Laconian 
territory previous to its conquest by the Spartans, by whom they were 


reduced to servitude. 


The following sketch of this class is taken from Grote’s History of 
Greece : 


The Helots of Laconia were coloni, or serfs, bound to thesoil, who tilled it for the ben- 
efit of the Spartan proprietors certainly—probably of Periceki* proprietors also. They 
were the rustie population of the country, who dwelt not in towns, but either in small 
villages or in detached farms, both in the district immediately surrounding Sparta, and 
around the Periekic Laconian townsalso. Of course, there were also Helots who lived 
in Sparta and other towns, and did the work of domestic slaves, but such was not the 
general character of the class. We cannot doubt that the Dorian conquest of Sparta 
found this class in the condition of villagers and detached rustics; but whether they 
were dependent upon pre-existing achean proprietors, or independent, like much of 
the Arcadian village population, is a question which we cannot answer. * n id 

The distinction between a town and a village population seems the main ground of 
the different treatment of Helots and Perieki in Laconia. A considerable proportion 
of the Helots were of genuine Dorian race, being the Dorian-Messenians, west of 
Mount Taygetus, subsequently conquered and aggregated to this class of dependent 
cultivators, who, as a class, must have begun to exist from the very first establishment 
of the invading Dorians in the district around Sparta. PAN te 3 beet 

The Helots lived in the rural villages as adscripti glebe, cultivating the:r lands, and 
paying over their rent to the master at Sparta, but enjoying their homes, wives, fami- 
lies, and mutual neighborly feelings apart from the master’s view. They were never 
sold out of the country, and probably never sold at all; belonging not so much to the 
master as to the state, which constantly called upon them for military service, and 
recompensed their bravery or activity with a grant of freedom. Meno, the Thessalian 
of Pharsalus, took out three hundred Penestz of his own to aid the Athenians against 
Amphipolis. These Thessalian Peneste were in many points analogous tothe Helots, 
but no individual Spartan possessed the like power over the latter. The Helots were 
thus a part of the state, having their domestic and social sympathies developed, a cer- 
tain power of acquiring property,t and the consciousness of Grecian lineage and dia- 
lect—points of marked superiority over the foreigners who formed the slave popula- 


‘Jation of Athens or Chios. They seem to have been no way inferior to any village 


population of Greece; while the Grecian observer sympathized with them more 
strongly than with the bought slaves of other states; nob to mention that their homo- 
geneous aspect, their numbers, and their employment in military service, rendered them 
more conspicuous to the eye. 

The service in the Spartan house was all performed by members of the Helot class; 
for there seem to have been few, if any, otherslaves inthe country. The various anec- 
dotes which are told respecting ‘their treatment at Sparta, betoken less of cruelty 
than of ostentatious scorn,t a sentiment which we are no way surprised to discover 
among the citizens at the mess-table. a a Seas epee 29 € 

The well-known hatred and fear entertained by the Spartans towards their Helots, 
has probably colored Plutarch’s description of the Krypteia, so as to exaggerate those 
unpunished murders which occasionally happened into a constant phenomenon with 


* « Perieki” literally means “dwellers around,” and appears to have been used to 
designate the free proprietors residing in the come towns outside of the city of 
Sparta. ; , 

* Kleomenes the Third offered manumission to every Helot who could pay down five 
Attic mins ; he was in great immediate want of money, and he raised by this means 
five hundred talents. Six thousand Helots must have been in a condition to find five 
minz each, which was a very considerable sum. : 

{Such is the statement, that Helots were compelled to appear in a state of drunken- 
ness in order to excite in the youths a sentiment of repugnance against intoxication. 
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express design. A similiar deduction is to be made from the statement of Myrdn of 
Priéne, who alleged that they were beaten every year without any special fault, in order 
_ to put them in mind of their slavery ; and that those Helots whose superior beauty or 
stature placed. them above the visible stamp of their condition, were put to death; 
while such masters as neglected to keep down the spirit of their vigorous Helots were 
punished. * * * ~ * * * * * * * a # * 

The manumitted Helots did not pass into the class of Perieki—for this purpose a 
special grant of the freedom of some Pericekie township would probably be required— 
but constituted a class apart, known at the time of the Peloponnesian war by the 
» name of Neodamdédes. Being persons who had earned their liberty by signal bravery, 
they were, of course, regarded by the ephors with peculiar apprehension, and, if possible, 
employed on foreign service, or planted on some foreign soil as settlers. In what man- 
‘ner these freedmen employed themselves we find.no distinct information; but we can 
hardly doubt that they quitted the Helot village qnd field, together with the rural cos- 
tume (the leather cap and sheepskin) which the Helot commonly wore, and the 
change of which exposed him to suspicion if not punishment, from his jealous masters. 
Probably they, as well as the disfranchised Spartan citizens, (called Hypomeiones, or 
inferiors,) became congregated at Sparta, and found employment either in various 
trades or in the service of the government. 


.. In making the statement that Helots were the property of the state, 
and were never sold out of the country, Grote is at variance with some 
other authors, who, on this point at least, appear to have been equally 
well informed. St.John, in his Manners and Customs of Ancient Greece, 
vol. ili, p. 39, says: ’ 


They [meaning the Helots] were the property of individuals, but the state reserved 
tu itself the right of enfranchising them and preventing their emancipation, lest per- 
_ sons should be found who, like Marcus Porcius, Cato, and the Dutch at theCape, would 
sell or give them their liberty when too old to labor. But to sell them out of the coun- 
‘try, says Mr. Miiller, “ was not in the power even of the state.” It is true there was an 
ancient law prohibiting the exportation of the Helots, but the same authority which 
enacted that law could have abrogated it. Had Sparta then chosen to convert her He- 
lots into an article of traffic, who or what was to prevent her? Since she arrogated to 
herself the right of beating, maiming, and putting them to death, thoagh completely 
innocent, is it to be supposed that, had it suited her policy, she would have hesitated 
to sell them? And after all, cze we quite certain that these unhappy people were not 
frequently sold into foreign lands? On the contrary, we find that a regular trade was 
. carried on in female Helots, who were exported into all the neighboring countries for 
nurses. Thus it appears that the state both had and exercised the power to convert 
its serfs into merchandise. 

That tho males also were not exported like cattle, than which they were far worse 
treated, was owing simply to the calculation that it would be more profitable to retain 
them; for as the Spartans possessed estates which personally they never cultivated, 
the Helots, who equally belonged to them, were stationed throughout the country upon 
those estates, which it was their business to till for the owners. To live it was of 
course necessary that they should eat, and therefore a portion of the produce was aban- 
doned to them—according to Tyrteos, the half, a division which must have borne 
very hard upon them, since their numbers were five times greater than those of the 

Spartans. 

The following is a portion of Plutarch’s passage in relation to the 
Crypteia, to which Mr. Grote alludes with an appearance of incredulity : 
According to this ordinance the rulers, selecting from among the youths 
those most distinguished for ability, sent them forth armed with dag- 
gers, and furnished with the necessary provisions to scour the country, 
separating and concealing themselves in unfrequented places by day, 
but issuing out at night and slaughtering all such of the Helots as they 
found abroad. Sometimes, indeed, they fell upon them while engaged 
in their rural labors in the fields, and there cut off the best and bravest 
of the race. In “The Laws” of Plato a Spartan is reported as saying, 
‘¢ There is also among. us what fs called the Crypteia, the pain of under- 
going which is scarcely credible. It consists of going barefoot in storms, 
in enduring the privations of the camp, performing menial offices with- 
out a servant, and wandering night and day through the whole coun- 
try.” The omission to mention here the slaughter of Helots as the object 
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of these wanderings and their attendant privations, affords no reason to 
doubt the accuracy of Plutarch’s statement, since a Spartan, speaking 
on this subject, would naturally look at it from a Spartan stand-poiat, 
and would be very likely to keep the more odious features of the 
-Crypteia in the background. The extreme jealousy, and even bar- 
barity, of the Spartans toward the Helots is attested by a number of 
the Greek writers, including Plato, Isocrates, and Aristotle, as well 
‘as Plutarch. Myronof Priene,in a work preserved by Athenzus, says: 
“The Helots perform for the Spartans every ignominious service. 
TLey are compelled to wear a cap of dog-skin, to bear a covering of 
sheepskin, and are severely beaten every year without having committed 
any fault, in order that they may never forget they are slaves. In addi- 
tion to this, those among them who either by their stature or their 
beauty raise themselves above the condition of a slave are condemned 
‘to death, and the masters who do not destroy the most manly of them | 
are liable to punishment.” Grote himself, while throwing doubt upon 
Plutarch’s account of the Crypteia, gives, without questioning its accu- 
racy, the account of the infamous massacre which occurred in the eighth 
year of the Peloponnesian war, when upward of two thousand of these 
bondmen fell victims to the same jealous policy to which the Crypteia 
is attributed. In order to select from the ranks of the Helots those _ 
whose bravery might render them most dangerous to the state, a proc- 
lamation was issued offering emancipation to such as had most distin- 
guished themselves in battle, and calling upon those who thought them- 
selves entitled to it to come forward and claim the promised boon. 
Upward of two thousand presented themselves, were crowned with 
garlands, and escorted to the temples as if to complete the ceremony 
which was to make them free; but they never emerged, nor has the fate 
which overtook them ever been revealed. 
Among the Athenians the treatment of slaves appears to have been 
comparatively humane. There was a law under which a slave could 
indict his master for assault and battery.. Demosthenes has preserved. 
a law which empowered any Athenian not laboring under legal disabil- 
ity to denounce to the Thesmothet« the person who offered violence to 
man, woman, or child, whether slave or free; and there are numerous 
examples of men who suffered death for crimes against bondmen. 
Athenian slaves, moreover, enjoyed the privilege of purchasing their 
own freedom, whenever they could save enough out of the peculiwm, 
allowed them by law, to offer their owners an equivalent for their ser- 
vices. Yet even in Attica the slaves were at best subjected fo many 
petty tyrannies and humiliations. Thus they were not allowed to wear 
long hair, or a garment with two sleeves; to drink wine except at the 
festival of Pithegia; to anoint themselves, as in the gymnasia, or to 
be present at certain religious ceremonies in which freemen could par- 
ticipate. The Athenian slaves were also liable to corporal punishment, 
sometimes in the form of whipping at the cart tail by order of a magis- 
trate, but often also at the discretion of their owners. The slaves in 
the mines are said to have worked in fetters, but this may have been a 
temporary punishment consequent upon a revolt. The right of asylum 
n the temples of Theseus and the Bumenides was one of the defenses 
which the Athenian slave enjoyed as against the tyranny of a cruel 
master. This right, however, is supposed to have extended only from 
the time of the slave’s flight until the next new moon, when the slave 
auction was held and the refugee had the chance of being purchased by 
a more humane master. o 
In regard to the price of slaves, there is a passage in the Memorabilia 
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- of Xenephon, from which it appears that some were hardly worth half 

a mina, ($9.87;) others would bring as much as 2 minas, while others 
sold for 5 or 10 minas; and Nicias, the son of Niceratus, is said to have 
paid a talent ($1,184.62 in gold) for an overseer of the mines. The 
slaves employed as laborers in the mines and those who worked in the 
mills had the lowest value, ranging from a mina to a mina and a half, 
or approximately in our money from $20 to $30. The price of ordinary 
house slaves was but little higher. Demosthenes mentions a valuation 
of two such slaves at 24 minas each as being too high, and in one place 
alludes to the sale of a slave of this kind for 2 minas. The father of 
this orator had thirty-two or thirty-three iron-workers, or sword-cutlers, 
the poorest of whom were worth over 3 minas, and the best from 5 to 
6minas. He had also twenty chair-makers, whose aggregate value was 
40 minas, or an average of 2 minas each. , 

The difference of value between slaves who could perform only com- 
mon labor and those who were skilled in some trade, probably corre- 
sponded in the main with the difference between the amounts which 
these classes respectively could earn for their owners. A slave in the 
mines yielded a profit of only one obolus (about 3 cents) a day; a work- 
- man in leather yielded 2 oboli, and a foreman of a workshop, 3 oboli per 
diem. The thirty-two or thirty-three iron-workers or sword-cutters of 

Demosthenes’ father were worth an aggregate sum of 190 minas, and 
annually yielded a net profit of 30 minas, or 15}3 per cent. on their 
value; while the twenty chair-makers, worth 40 minas, are said to have 
yielded a net profit of twelve minas, or 30 per cent. per annum. Jt is 
probable, however, that this disparity was exceptionally large, and 
was due to temporary causes affecting the relative activity of the two 
trades in question. Speaking generally, the profit on the labor of a 
slave must have reached a high percentage on his value, because the 
owner would expect to be compensated for his capital at the customary 
high rates of interest, and moreover would require indemnity for the 
danger of loss by the death, decrepitude, or superannuation of the slave, 
or of his escape from servitude. Of this last there was especial risk in 
time of war, particularly in the case of slaves that were with the armies ; 
and this led to the institution of an insurance system first estab:ished 
by a Macedonian grandee named Antigenes, who, for a yearly contribu- 
tion of 8 drachmas, undertook to guarantee to the owner the price of any 
slave who was in the army, in case he should escape. 

There were at Athens two classes of slaves, those belonging to the 
state and those of private individuals. The former were employed as 
vergers, messengers, apparitors, scribes, clerks of public works, inferior 
servants of the gods, and in other services considered unworthy of 
freemen. Most of the temples of Greece, like the ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments of Europe in the early part of the Middle Ages, possessed a 
great number of slaves or serfs, who cultivated the sacred domains, per- 
formed various humbler offices of religion, and generally executed the 
bidding of the priests. Among the Athenians, the slaves of the re- 
public, who were generally captives taken in war, received a careful 
education, and were sometimes intrusted with important duties. Out 
of their number were selected the secretaries who in time of war accom- 
panied the generals and treasurers of the army, and made exact minutes 
of their expenditure, in order that when on their return these officers 
should come to render an account of their proceedings, their books 
might be compared with those of the secretaries. 

The vocabulary of servile relations among the Greeks was very copious. 
There was a special name for a slave bought with money, one for a male 
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slave born in the house, and another for a female; one for a slave born 
of a slave, and another for a slave born free. Besides these there were 


‘many names denoting the particular employment to which a slave was 


~ assigned. 


When a newly-purchased slave was first brought into the house he 
was placed before the hearth, where his future master, mistress, and 
fellow-servants poured baskets of ripe fruit, dates, figs, filberts, wal- 
nuts, &e., upon his head to intimate that he was come into the abode of 
plenty. He then joined with his fellow-slaves in feasting on the boun- 


ties thus showered upon him, and the occasion was converted into a 


general merry-making. 

The food of slaves, as might be expected, was usually of an inferior 
quality. Thus the dates grown in Greece, which ripened but imper- 
fectly, were appropriated to their use, and if wine was given them, it 
was a kind made of the husks of grapes, which after they had been 
pressed were laid to soak in water and then pressed again. The indig- 
nities to which slaves were sometimes subjected is indicated by the 
practice of some parsimonious masters, who compelled them, while em- 
ployed at the kneading-trough, to wear a broad collar like a wheel, 
which prevented them from eating the dough by rendering it impossi- 
ble for them to bring their hands to their mouths. 

Among the employments of female slaves were included the turning of. 
the mills, carrying water, and sometimes the still more laborious work of 
cutting wood, besides the ordinary domestic occupations. A male slave 
usually attended his master upon a journey to carry his baggage, both 
traveling on foot. Some masters weut accompanied by two such slaves, 
but this was considered a mark of luxurious habits. 

There are some instances of communities, by express stipulation, en- 
tering formally into a state of slavery, but with the reservation of certain 
rights. Thus the. Maryandinians submitted to the citizens of Heraclea, 
to be their perpetual serfs, stipulating only that they should always be 
furnished with the necessaries of life, and never be sold out of the 
country. The penestz of the Thessalians also appear to have assumed 
their servile status by a formal compact which reserved to them impor- 
tant privileges, among which was that of owning property. Many of 
them attained considerable wealth, and, according to Euripides, they 
were sometimes of very ancient families. 

In Crete the serfs or slaves were divided into several classes. Those 
of the cities were called Chrysonete, or “bought with gold;” those of 
the country were cal’ed Aphamiote, from their being bound to the 
Aphamiz, or estates of the landed proprietors. The latter are supposed 
to have been the descendants of the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
island, whom the Dorian invaders had reduced to servitude, and were 
sometimes called Clarote, either from the fact that they had been 
divided among the conquerors by lot, or else from being located on the 
lots of the citizens, which were called Claroi. The Mnoi or Mnoa were 
bondsmen belonging to the state, and cultivated the public lands. They 
were compelled to furnish the body of the citizens a certain sum of 
money, as well as a portion of their flocks and herds and agricultural 
produce. They were prohibited from carrying arms, and excluded from 
the gymnasia. : . 

In the Cretan city of Cydonia, during certain festivals of Hermes, 
the slaves were left masters of the place, and had the right to chastise 
with whips any free citizen who intruded himself among them. In 
other parts of Crete customs prevailed similar to those of the Roman 
saturnalia, the masters waiting upon the slaves as domestics, while the 
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latter caroused and took their ease in the enjoyment of the Hermean 
festival. On the whole, it seems probable that the treatment of slaves 
in Crete was milder than in any other Doric state. 

The serfs of the Syracusans were called Killicyrii, and were so numer- 
ous that the expression “more in number than the Kilicyrii” passed 
into a proverb. They appear to have lived in the country, cultivating 
the land like the Cretan Mnoa, until at last theirnumbers inspired them 
with courage, when they assaulted and drove out their masters, retain- 
ing possession of Syracuse. 

The Katanocophori were kept in bondage by the people of Sicyon, 
who compelled them to assume a mean and squalid appearance, and to 
wear skeepskin cloaks, in order that they might be deterred from enter- 
ing the city by the ridicule of the rabble, to which this uncouth cover- 
ing would expose them. 

The serfs of the Arcadians were called Prospelate, and are said to 
have numbered about three hundred thousand. Their treatment appears 
to have been more lenient than that of persons of the same class in many 
other parts of Greece, since they are found at public festivals sitting at 
table with their masters, eating of the same food and drinking from the 
same cup. 

Speaking in general terms, the life of a slave in Greece would appear 
to have formed no exception to the general experience of mankind as to 
the condition of a servile class. Sir William Gell’s account of the resi- 
dence of a wealthy Greek, ‘ surrounded by the stable and ranges of low 
buildings, occupied by the servants and cattle,” recallsto mind the rows 
or clusters of negro shanties near the spacious mansions of the wealthy 
southern planter; and the practice of measuring out to the slaves a 
daily or weekly allowance of food, which was followed upon many 
southern plantations, had its counterpart among the Greeks, whose 
white slaves were probably less liberally fed than the colored slaves of 
the South. According to Beck, their diet consisted almost wholly of 
grain, (chiefly barley,) of which the usual allowance was a cheenix, ora 
little less than one quart per diem. Aristophanes says that the male . 
- domestios of a Greek household had one common sleeping apartment, 
called the koiton, and the beds of servants generally consisted of mats 
made of rushes, broom, and the down of reeds. As in our own South- 
ern States, so in Greece, slaves occasionally lived apart from their 
masters, working on their own account, and paying to their master a 
portion of their earnings, and sometimes they were able to save enough 
to purchase their freedom. The aggregate number of freedmen in 
Greece was probably much greater in proportion to the population than 
in the South, where the barrier of race distinction was added to the 
ordinary obstacles to the elevation of the subject class. 

One of the most remarkable events in the history of the working 
classes of Greece is the memorable measure of Solon, known as the Sei- 
sachtheia. When the great Athenian lawgiver came to the archon- 
ship in the year 594 B. C., he found the majority of the rural population 
of Attica weighed down with debt and despondency. The rich were pro- 
prietors of the greater part of the soil, which the Thetes cultivated as 
dependent tenants, paying the proprietors a stipulated part of the pro- 
duce. Inthese payments they had fallen greatly in arrears, and thus, as © 
well as through loans of money, had sunk so deep in debt that it was not 
possible for them to extricate themselves. The law gave the creditor 
power over the body of the debtor, as well as those of his minor sons 
and daughters, and thus large numbers of the Thetes were falling from 
freedom into slavery. At the same time a great number of the smaller 
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properties of Attica were heavily mortgaged, and marked by stone pil- 


lars, inscribed with the name of the lender and the amount of the loan. 
These mortgages were in many instances foreclosed, and not only were 


- the mortgaged lands taken from their proprietors, but the latter them- 


selves, together with their families, were frequently reduced to slavery. 
On some this unhappy lot had fallen through the unjust decisions of 
corrupt judges, and the conduct of the rich in all their dealings with 
this class of people is described as having been thoroughly unprin- 
cipled and rapacious. To such a pitch had this evil arisen just before 


Solon became archon, that the law could no longer be enforced. It was 


under such circumstances that the celebrated lawgiver resorted to the 
measure above named. ‘The relief which it afforded,” says Grote, 
‘was complete and immediate. It canceled at once all those contracts 
in which the debtor*had borrowed on the security of either his person . 
or of his land; it forbade all future loans or contracts in which the person 
of the debtor was pledged as security ; it deprived the creditor in future 
of all power to imprison or enslave or extort work from his debtor, and 
confined him to an effective judgment at law authorizing the seizure of 
the property of the latter; it swept off all the numerous marked pillars 
from the landed properties in Attica, and left the land free from all past 
claims; it liberated and restored to their full rights all those debtors 
who were actually in slavery under previous legal adjudication, and it 
even provided the means—we do not know how—ot repurchasing in 
foreign lands, and bringing back to a renewed life of liberty in Attica, © 
many insolvents who had been sold for exportation. And while Solon 
forbade every Athenian to pledge or sell his own person into slavery, he 
took a step further in the same direction, by forbidding him to pledge 


- or sell his son, his daughter, or an unmarried sister under his tutelage— 


excepting only the case in which either of the latter might be detected 
in unchastity.” 

One of the most beneficent provisions of the above law was that 
which forbade all future loans or contracts in which the person of the 
debtor was pledged as security ; but although this remained in force in 
Attica, the lending of money upon the body of the debtor continued to 
be practiced in other Grecian states ; while even the pledging of agricul- 
tural implements was forbidden. 

An interesting subject to treat in this connection would be the pro- 
vision made for the poor-in the Grecian states. It will be sufficient, 
however, to say that in Athens, at least, the habit of depending on the 
state for assistance appears to have been one of the first decided symp- 
toms of the decay of the commonwealth; while there, as well as else- 
where, and particularly in Sparta, the concentration of wealth in few 
hands, and a great increase in the number of the dependent poor, were 
quickly followed by a decline in the old manly qualities of the people, 
and diminished at once their ability and their disposition to defend their 
civil liberty and their national independence. 


LABOR IN ROME. 


What has been said as to the condition of the industrial arts in 
Greece will apply in the main to their condition in Italy during the his- 
tory of ancient Rome. From the rude state in which they are found in 
the early days of the city, they progressed in the course of centuries to 
a high development; and if the Romans themselves possessed in a very 
inferior degree the artistic faculty for which the Greeks were so distin- 
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guished, they enjoyed in industry and art, no less than in philosophy 
and letters, the assistance of Hellenic genius. : ; 

It is impossible to treat of labor and the condition of the working- 
classes among the Romans, without referring to the political status 
of the plebeians, the history of whose struggles for a humane law 
of debtor and creditor, for a fair division of the public lands, and for 
the prerogatives of citizenship, is virtually the history of the early 
struggles-of the working-people of Rome for the rights of men. 

The members of this class probably comprised the descendants of 
conquered tribes originally inhabiting the district in which Rome was 
founded, as well as those in the surrounding region, who at a somewhat 
later date voluntarily placed themselves under the powerful protection 
of that city ; and in early times, particularly under the kings, they were 
doubtless subjected to severe oppression. They were admitted to no 
share in the government, or in the social and religious rights which 
belonged to the privileged order; but, from the earliest times of which 
we have any account, they were distinguished from the slaves of a Ro- 
man household by the possession of personal freedom, the right to hold 
property, and the liberty (which was denied to the aristocratic order) to 
exercise handicraft trades for their own benefit. Their immunities, how- 
ever, were at first secured to them, not by law, but by the protection of 
the patricians, toward whom they occupied, individually, the position of 
clients. Thus every plebeian was originally the client or dependent of 
' some patrician; but gradually they acquired recognized civic rights, 
and the status of “client” was transferred to subjects of more recent 
acquisition, to whom no rights of citizenship had as yet been accorded. 

The sixth of the kings, Servius Tullius, is said to have divided the 
lands which he had won from the Veians and Etruscans among the 
plebeians, whom he also sought to elevate politically by the creation of 
anew general assembly—that of the centuries, in which both classes 
should be comprehended. The plebeians, however, do not appear to 
have acquired any material increase of political power from this meas- 
ure. In the early years of the republic the patricians generally figure 
as men of family and civie honors, residing in the city, but holding do- ° 
mains in the territory belonging to the state, which at this period ap- 
pears to have been monopolized by the patrician order. The plebeians | 
at the same time appear to have been small farmers and tradesmen, me- 
chanics, &e., while they also, as in earlier times, contributed their full 
quota to the armies of the state. Their poverty often reduced them to 
the necessity of borrowing from their patrician superiors, whose incomes 
were in many cases largely derived from usury. The creditor had the 
power to enslave, imprison, scourge, starve, or even take the life of the 
debtor who failed to meet his obligations; and if there were several 
creditors of one person, they could, if they chose, divide his body among 
them. Instances of extreme cruelty, such as beating, imprisonment in 
loathsome dungeons, and slow starvation, were not infrequent, while 
many unfortunate debtors were sold into slavery or reduced to servitude 
under their creditors. The harshness of the law, and of the manner in 
which it was enforced, seemed all the more outrageous in view of the 
fact that the inability of the debtor to meet his engagements often arose 
from his having to neglect his own affairs while performing ‘military ser- 
vice for the state in wars which the patricians had provoked. It was a 
case of this kind which formed the immediate occasion for the secession 
of the plebeians to the Mons Sacer, sixteen years after the expulsion of 
the kings; that is, A.U.C. 260. A veteran who had served his country 
with honor and lost his property, in the wars, having been scourged by 
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_ his ereditor, exhibited his gory back to the populace, whose indignation 
first found vent in the summary release of those who were enslaved for 
debt, and thenin the manner above indicated. At. the point mentioned, 
which was distant two miles from Rome, at the confluence of the Tiber 
and the Anio, the plebeians, who had chosen themselves generals, and 
marched out under arms, threatened to settle and found a new city. 
The patricians were at first disposed to set them at defiance, but in the 
end ‘listened to wiser counsels, and decided to make terms with them 
rather than, allow the commonwealth to be split asunder. It is believed 
that on this occasion was founded the Tribunate of the Plebs, the peo- 
ple acquiring the right of nominating two tribunes annually, who were 
_ tohave a veto upon the decrees of the senate and to protect the per- 
_ sonal liberty of the commons, for which purpose they were to keep their 
houses open day and night to receive every application for assistance. 
According to Livy and Cicero, this secession did not result in a 
remission of debts or in.a change of the law of insolvency ; yet it is 
noticeable that the relation of debtor and creditor no longer forms the 
chief subject of contention between the two orders, from which it seems 
probable that some amelioration in the condition of the former class 
was secured. Nearly half a century later a law of the Twelve Tables 
provided that the debtor should be allowed thirty days within which 
he might, through the help of his friends, or the pity of the populace, 
acquire the means of meeting his obligations. Atthe end of this period, 
if he had not succeeded in obtaining the required amount, he was deliv- 
ered to the creditor, who put him in chains and brought him before the 
preetor on three consecutive market days, the amount of his debt being 
published, in the hope that some rich spectator would take pity on bim 
and discharge his debt. In the absence of such relief he was sold into 
slavery, or his head might be exacted as the forfeit of his poverty. 
Gradually, however, the extreme severity of the law was relaxed, and 
in the year of the city 424 it was decreed that in future the person of 
no Roman citizen should be liable to slavery, but that his property alone 
should be subject to seizure. The debtor might, however, be committed 
to prison, and to avert this fate many voluntarily became the slaves of 
their creditors, though, probably, with certain reserved rights obtained 
by special stipulation. 
The distribution of land, which in all places and times has had the 
most intimate relation tothe well-being of the working classes, was 
long the subject of fierce contention between the patricians and ple- 
_ beians at Rome; and the members of the former class did not scruple 
to resort to the most extreme measures in defense of their monopoly. 
As the republic extended her dominions a portion of the territory of each 
conquered tribe was colonized by Roman citizens, who were thus bound 
by their interests, as well as inclined by sentiment, to defend the new 
acquisition. Considering how circumscribed was the original territory 
of Rome, this mode of disposing of her surplus population must have 
contributed much to the industrial prosperity of her people, at the same 
time that it formed a most important element in the polity by which she 
consolidated her growing power. The following account of the manner 
in which the Romans disposed of thelands acquired from the conquered 
is taken from Fosbroke’s “ Treatise on the Arts, Manutactures, Manners, 
and Institutions of the Greeks and Romans :” 


These lands were not gratuitous; if the colonist had not sufficient money to pur- 
chase the portion which fell to him he farmed it for the benefit of the commonwealth, 
or of some superior tenant. But this regulation regarded the cultivated lands; those 
which were waste, or which lay on an exposed frontier, were generally gratuitously 
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conferred; yet like the rest they were subject to the burdens of the state; thus they 
annually yielded one-fifth of the produce of the trees, one-tenth of the grain, and a 
certain tax for cattle. The quantity of this public land in each colony varied accord- 
ing to the conditions on which the colony was originally secured. If the natives had 
voluntarily submitted, two-thirds of the territory were generally left to them, one- 
third only being divided among the victors. In no case, however, do the people ap- 
pear to have possessed more’ than seven jugera each ;* where the territory was much 
circumscribed, only two; the surplus remained at the disposal of the state, and was 
either farmed for its benefit, or, if more defenders were necessary, it was assigned to 
new settlers. In general, however, there was always a considerable portion ‘unas- 
signed. For what follows, the reader will be prepared. This surplus was soon en- 
grossed by the patricians, who farmed the revenues arising from it, viz, who offered 
so much for the produce of the soil for five years, the period for which the public 
lands were invariably let; at the end of the five, they had only to renew the contract. 
If to this we add that by judicial forfeiture, in default of issue, and through other 
causes, the portions of many among the resident coloni would devolve to the state, we 
shall not be surprised that the territory which the patricians took such care to engross 
was greatly augmented. In the same degree we shall be prepared to expect the 
dimiuution of the allotments originally made to the coloni. As the members of each 
family multiplied, as the children were admitted to co-inheritance, the portion origi- 
nally held by each (it was two jugera in the immediate vicinity of Rome, and 
seven in the more distant colonies) would be split until the multiplied portions wovid 
be inadequate to the support, not merely of a family, but of an individual, We cau- 
not, therefore, wonder at the complaints which, from the third century after the foun- 
dation of Rome, were so loudly uttered, that the patricians held most of the public 
land, while the plebeians were generally reduced to utter destitution. Nor was this 
the worst. The patricians, as the heads of government, showed a shameful partiality 
to their own order by exempting their lands from the burden of the one-tenth to 
which they were liable, while those of the plebeians remained subject to it. * si 
Among the agri (public lands) there were many distinctions corresponding to their 
nature and uses. ‘The ager campascuus was the common or pasture land to which we 
have alluded; the ager decumanus was the titheable land, that is, the public land 
subject to the annual tenth of produce required by the state. All Sicily was in this 
predicament. “ Omnis ager Sicilic decumanus est,’ says Cicero. The ager effatus was 
the place where the Augurs unfolded the fates. The ager occupatorius, which was va- 
cant, whether in virtue of default by inheritance or by revocation, or by judicial for- 
feiture, might be oceupied by any one who farmed it from the state, or to whom the 
state conceded it. In fact the highest bidder was generally preferred at the end of a 
lustrum, and would indeed always have been preferred had not the more powerfui 
nobles combined to intimidate other bidders, and, consequently, to obtain it on their 
own terms. The ager vestigalis was the land which paid money-rent, on the condition 
of receiving the produce in kind; the tenth of the corn, the fifth of the orchards, 
trees, cattle, wool, &c. Any one who offered at a public auction the highest price 
during five consecutive years for the produce of a district comprised in the limits of 
the agrarian law, was, under ordinary circumstances, the successful bidder. He paid 
in money for the produce yielded by the land, and for the privilege of disposing of it 
at pleasure; and he always gave sureties for the punctual fulfillment of his engage- 
ment. 


In the year of the city 269, the first agrarian law was proposed and 
carried by Spurius Cassius, but its exeeution was thwarted by the patri- 
cians, who ultimately wreaked their vengeance on its author by an 
accusation that during his consulship he had made too favorable terms .- 
with the national enemies, and had sought to make himself tyrant of 
his native city, upon which charges he was declared guilty, scourged, 
and beheaded. ‘he tribune Genucius (A. U. C. 286) made an effort to 
secure the same end—a more equitable distribution of the public lands— 
and presented an impeachment against the consuls for having frustrated 
the provisions of the law; but he, too, appears to have fallen a victim 
to patrician malice, being suddenly found dead in his bed. In the 
account which Livy gives of the agrarian agitation of this period, he 
represents the tribunes as proposing a series of laws, all of which were 
successfully resisted by the patricians, whereas Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus states that during the consulship of Spurius Cassius the senate 
passed a general law for the division of the public lands, but that the 








*The jugerum was 28,000 square feet, or about 744; of an acre. : 
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successive consuls would never carry it into effect. He represents that 
a solemn compact between the senate and the plebeians was broken, 
and that the efforts of the tribunes were exclusively directed toward 


procuring the execution of the existing law. It is evident, however, 
that the plebeians continued to gain strength, and in the year of the 


city 377, (B. C. 377,) the tribunes, Licinius and Sextius, were able to 
carry an agrarian law by which it was provided that no citizen should 
hold (or farm the revenues of) more than 500 jugera (about 320 acres) of 
the public lands. From those who held more than this quantity the 
ediles were to take ‘the surplus and divide it among the plebeians at 


‘the rate of seven jugera to each family. The same law limited the num- 


ber of slaves who might be employed on the lands. so divided, and 


enjoined on the holders of land the employment of Italians and free- 


men. It also enacted that no citizen should turn into the common pas- 
ture more than one hundred head of cattle, or five hundred of sheep, &c., 
each to be subject to a certain tax payable to the public treasury. 

It was during the same year that the plebeians achieved the great 
charter of their liberties in the decree that one of the consuls should 
always be a member of their order; but it was not until the year 388 
that a plebeian consul was formally appointed, Sextius himself being 
the first to hold the office. The triumph of the plebeians became still 
more complete in the year 415, when the plebeian dictator, Publilius 
Philo, carried enactments making the decrees of the popular assemblies 
(comitia of the tribes) obligatory on the whole people,* permitting both 
of the consuls as well as the preetors to be plebeians, and requiring that 
the censors should be chosen, one from each class. 

From this time the two orders were substantially merged into one; 
but as the dominion of the republic was extended over adjacent states, 
the newly-conquered Italians fell into a position somewhat analogous to 
that which the plebeians had formerly occupied, though distinguished 
from the latter by very marked differences. Indeed the military neces- 
sities of the state dictated a policy calculated to consolidate the inhab- 
itants of the peninsula into one nation, and inclined the Romans to 
advance them gradually to a participation in civic rights. 

The three centuries intervening between the secession of the Plebs to 
the Mons Sacer, (A. U. 260,) and the entrance of the legions into Asia 
eleven years after the close of the second Punic war, embrace the finest 
portions of Roman history, when considered with reference to the vir- 
tues of the people. During this period there were, indeed, instances of 
luxury and extravagance, but labor was held in honor, and poverty was 
often dignified with the highest stations. ‘“ If, on the one hand,” says 
Duruy, (Histoire des Romains,) ‘a Rufinius must be degraded from the 
senate, (B. C. 275,) notwithstanding his two consulships, a dictatorship, 


and a triumph, for possessing ten pounds of silver plate when he was 


allowed no more than eight ounces ; if the consul Posthumius compelled - 
2,000-legionaries to reap his corn, or to clean his woods; Attilius Serra- 
nus, on the other, received the consular purple behind his plow; Regu- 


lus, though twice consul, possessel no more than one little field in the 


barren district of Pupinia; and Curius, like Fabricius and Aimilius 
Papus, prepared his simple meal with his own hands, in wooden vessels. 
The same Curius refused the gold of the Samnites; Fabricius that of 
Pyrrhus; and Cineas, (the ambassador of the latter,) introduced in the 





*Té is held by some authorities that these decrees or plebiscita did not acquire the 
fall force of laws until the adoption of the Lex Hortensia, in the year 466, or B. C, 288; 
and it isat least evident that this measure either gave to the plebiscita increased 
weight, or enlarged the number of objects with reference to which they might be 
adopted. 
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senate, imagined that he saw before him an assembly of kings. * * * 
There was union because there was equality ; because an aristocracy of 
blood was no longer recognized, nor was more honor paid to that of 
fortune.” Cincinnatus, once consul and twice called to the dictatorship, 
atter delivering his country from her enemies, retired to his little tract 
of land, (only four jugera in extent,) upon which he maintained himself 
by the labor of his own hands. Fabricius, consul and victorious gen- 
eral, cultivated his one little field without the assistance of slaves; and 
Manius Curius, the conqueror of Pyrrhus, refused the share of booty 
and the fifty jugera of land offered by the people in gratitude for his great 
services, deeming such liberality excessive. He thought it a reproach 
to a senator, an ex-consul, or even a victorious general to whom a public 
triumph had been accorded, to possess more than fifty jugera of land, 
and regarded as dangerous to the state that citizen for whom even seven 
jugera would not suffice. Accordingly the latter quantity was all he 
would himself accept, this being the amount of land then assigned to 
each plebeian family. In the year of the city 496, Regulus, then com- 
manding the army in Africa, wrote to the senate, asking for his recall, 
on the ground that the manager of his seven jugera at Pupinia was dead ; 
that the hired man bad run away, carrying the farming-implements 
with him, and that unless his farm was cultivated he would be unable to 
support his wife and children. The senate ordered his land to be tilled, 
and his farming implements to be replaced at the expense of the state, 
which also assumed the responsibility of providing for his family, 
leaving him in Africa to conquer a peace with Carthage. ‘In those 
happy times,” says Pliny, “ the earth, exulting to see herself cultivated 
by the hands of triumphant victors, seemed to make new efforts, and to 
produce her frifits in greater abundance.” 

From such instances as have just been given, coupled with the 
minute division of the soil which is known to have prevailed during 
the period under consideration, it may be inferred that although there 
were slaves and hired laborers among the Romans at that time, the 
labor of the country (especially in agriculture) was mainly performed 
by free citizens working on their own account. Their labor may have 
been severe and their mode of living far from luxurious, but in their 
enjoyment of personal independence the men among whom the conquer- 
ing legions of Rome were recruited must have occupied a position 
vastly superior to that of the proletariat of modern times. As late as 
_ the year of the city 575, the cultivation of the. soil was almost exelu- 
sively performed by proprietors and free laborers. This is positively 
stated by Cato the elder, who in the same connection, says: ‘Our 
fathers, when they wished to designate a good citizen, were accustomed 
to refer to him as a good colonist (one settled on the public lands) and 
a good farmer; for these are the laborers who furnish the bravest and 
most robust soldiers. The profit which is derived from the cultivation 
of the earth is the most honorable, the most durable, and the least cal- 
culated to give cause for censure or excite envy.” Cato himself is rep- 
resented as having worked in the fields with his men, with whom he. 
also sat at table, eating of the same food and drinking of the same 
wine. 

But in the later years of his life (which terminated A. U. 605) the 
simple habits of Cato were a protest against the incoming tide of luxury 
and corruption rather than an indication of the manners of the period. 
The severe and protracted struggle with Carthage, (the second Punic 
war,) which closed A. U. 553, was quickly followed by the wars with 
Philip, Antiochus, and Perseus. Greece, Asia Minor, and Syria were 
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speedily brought under the sway of Rome, and poured their wealth into 

her lap. The small homesteads whose proprietors had fallen on distant 

fields were rapidly merged into larger properties and monopolized by 
the moneyed aristocracy of Rome, who replaced the free cultivators of 
former times with slaves purchased in foreign markets, or brought in 
by victorious commanders as a part of the spoils of war. Throughout 
extensive districts, particularly in Southern Italy, this substitution was 
all but complete; while in other sections of the country the competition 
of the great landholders and their hordes of servile laborers drove 
thousands of small proprietors from an occupation which they no longer 
found profitable to seek a subsistence by “ petty merchandise and handi- 
crafts, by the sportula,* or by the distributions, wholly or in part gratui- 
tous, of bread, wine, and oil, made regularly by the state, and enhanced 
occasionally by magistrates, or candidates for the magistracy.” ; 

It was under such circumstances that Tiberius Gracchus, traversing 
the plains of Etruria, and observing with dismay the decline of agricul- 
ture, the substitution of pasture for arable land, and the frequent aban- 
donment of fields and tarms, conceived the idea of obtaining the pas- 
sage of a new agrarian law. Elected tribune in the yéar of the city 621, 
he succeeded in this design, but was killed, together with three hundréd 
of his adherents, in the tumults precipitated by the effort to carry the 
law into execution. His younger brother, Caius, was for a time the 
successful leader of the popular party, and succeeded in obtaining im- 
portant reformatory legislation; but he, too, fell a victim to the ven- 
geance of the Roman plutocracy, and in the course of fifteen ) ears the 
measures of the Gracchi were formally repealed. 

That the lapse of the half century ending abort this time witnessed a 
very great change in the industrial organization and social condition of 
the Roman people admits of no doubt. The splendid military organiza- 
tion of the republic still remained, but it was destined soon to become 
the master rather than the servant of the people. Within a century and 
a half from the entrance of the legions into Asia, Rome received her 
first emperor, and thenceforward the ascendancy of the military over 
the civil power became only the more firmly established as time wore 
on. More than once in the course of succeeding centuries the senate, 
which in the eyes of the embassador of Pyrrhus had seemed an assem- 
bly of kings, meekly accepted the ruler selected by the pratorian 

_cohorts,t while at a later day armies recruited from distant provinces, 
and serving perbaps on the remotest frontiers of the elmpire, coupeted 
for the honor of dictating to the “ mistress of the world” the wearer of her 
‘imperial purple. Under Augustus and Tiberius the empire was indeed 
great, prosperous, and in the main well governed, After a long eclipse 
its glory was restored under Vespasian and Titus, to be again obscured 





*This was a gift of victuals made daily, usually in the morning, by the rich to a cer- 
tain number of dependents. In one of the satires of Juvenal may be found a lively 
description of a great man’s vestibule crowded with dependents, each attended by a 
slave bearing a portable kitchen to receive the viands and keep them hot while they 
were carried home. If the sketches of the satirist are. not too highly colored, we 
must conclude that in his time great numbers of the lower classes derived their whole 
subsistence from this source, while even the high-born did not scruple to increase their 
income by taking advantage of the ostentatious profusion of the rich and vain.—(dn- 
thon’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities.) , 

t The pretorians were a body of troops instituted by Augustus to protect his person, 
and called by that name in imitation of the pretoria cohors, or select troop, which at- 
tended the person of the pretor or general of the Roman army. Their original nun- 
ber was nine or ten thousand, which was subsequently increased to sixteen thousand, 
Their favor was courted even by the most powerful of the emperors, many of whom 
were their own creatures, aud liable to be deposed or put to death at their pleasure. 
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under Domitian, shine out anew.under Nerva, and remain undimmed , 
throughout the long and illustrious reigns of Trajan, Hadrian, Aitoni- 
nus, and Aurelius. But the ancient freedom of the people existed no 
longer, and the character of the government depended mainly on the 
personal qualities of the sovereign. 


SLAVERY IN ROME. 


That this great change in the political condition of the Roman people 
was largely promoted by the increase of slavery and the concentration 
‘of wealth there is no room for doubt. It is probable, however, that the 
number of slaves was never so large as the language of a majority of 
writers on Roman history would lead one to infer. In the earlier ven- 
turies ot the republic the number was comparatively small, as has already 
been indicated. It is estimated by Dureau de la Malle, in his ** Political 
Economy of the Romans,” that in the year of the city 529 the free popu- 
lation of that portion of Italy corresponding to the ducbies of Modena 
and Lucca, the grand duchy of Tuscany, the States of the Church, and 
the late kingdom of Naples, (exciusive of Sicily,) was to the slaves, free- 
men, and peregrini* combined as 26 is to 23.° Varro, writing fully a 
century later, and after the number of slaves had been largely increased, 
states that “all the lands are cultivated by freemen, or slaves, or a 
mixture of these two classes. ‘The freemen cultivate their lands either 
with their own labor or that of their children, (as is the case with most 
of the small proprietors,) or by the employment of hired men and day- 
laborers during tbe busy seasons, such as haying, harvest, and the vin- 
tage, or by using the labor of operarit, (persons who sold their services 
for a stipulated time in payment of debt.) * * I say of all the landsin 
general,” continues Varro, ‘that it is more profitable to cultivate the 
unhealthy districts with paid workmen than with slaves, and that even 
in healthy localities the heavier labors of the country, such as the hai- 
vest, the gathering of fruits, and the vintage should be committed to 
wage-laborers.” A law of Julius Cesar required stock-raisers to employ 
free inhabitants of the country to the number of one-third of their shep- 
herds and herdsmen, the object being to arrest the decline of the free 
population, which was probably more rapid and more noticeable in the 
grazing districts than in other portions of the country. It has already 
been said that the substitution of slaves for free laborers and small pro- 
prietors was at first most extensive in the southern part of the penin- 
sula; and it appears from the testimony of the younger Pliny that in 
cisalpine Gaul, at least in that portion adjacent to Lake Como, slave- 
labor was not commonly employed, even in the time of Trajan. Indeed, 
the statement of Pliny is that the use of slaves in agriculture was abso- 
lutely unknown in that part of the country. In the towns and cities 
they were largely employed by capitalists in carrying on trades and 
manufactures, one citizen of Rome having had as many as five hundred 
employed in the various trades connected with the erection of buildings. 
The domestic service in Roman households, as well as in those of the 
other cities of the peninsula, was performed almost exclusively by persons 
of this class, from the ancill@ or personal attendants of a wealthy mistress 
to those engaged in the coarsest drudgery. In thrifty families the domes.- 
tic work included a large amount of spinning and weaving, as well as 
the making of garments—labors which were superintended, and to some 
extent shared, by the mistress herself. us 


*The peregrini embraced those classes of free residents who were not Roman 
citizens, ; 
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Among a people who, at one period of their history, gave to the ered- 
itor the power to imprison, starve, scourge, or even take the life of his 
debtor, it was not to be expected that the laws would afford any system- 
atic protection to the slaves. Cases there were in abundance where 
slaves were treated with kindness, and even pampered in luxury, but 
the class, as arule, were subject’ to severe oppression and hardsbip. 
We read of their working in the field in chains, guarded by armed re- 
tuiners of the great proprietors, their owners, while at night they were 
huddled in crowds into buildings which were at once dormitories and 
prisons. This close guard was, perhaps, most common in the Gases or 
large gangs of slaves who had been recently imported. Speaking of 
the general treatment of this class, Dureau de la Malle says: “The was- — 
ters imposed on their slaves a rigorous celibacy, and they were never 
permitted to enter into matrimonial relations with the free classes. The 

- moderate price of adult slaves made it more profitable to buy them than 
to bring them up. Considered as beasts of burden or of drau ght, they were 
either used or abused at the pleasure of their masters. The inhuman 
calculation of avarice found profit in destroying, by excessive labor, an 
animated machine, which it was sure of Leing able to replace at a small 
cost. Very often (horrible thing to contemplate!) they were profitable 
io their masters in proportion to the pitiless severity of their servitude.” — 
In-the same connection he describes them as being “ill clad, ill lodged, 
ill fed, and condemned to work in the mines, to grind wheat and other 
erains, (by hand,) and to perform the severest and most unhealthy la- 
‘bors, in the marine, in manufactures, and in the various processes of 
industry.” In the time of Varro the custom of forbidding marriage 
among the slaves appears to have been somewhat modified. ‘As to 
those who tend the flocks in the mountains and in the woods,” says this 
author, *‘ many proprietors have thought it advantageous to assign them 
wives, who iollow the flocks, prepare the meals of the shepherds, aud 
render them more attentive to their duties. But it is necessary that 
these women should be robust, of good coustitutions, and equal to men 
in their power of enduring labor.” 

Among the Romans, as well as in more recent times, the prices of 

slaves of course varied according to the relation of demand and supply, 
and according to the age, sex, heaith, strength, beauty, intelligence, and 
disposition of the slave; but the medium price of a slave adapted to 
‘agricultural labor, or the practice of one ofthe common mechanical 
trades, is all that need be here considered. In the following sentence 
Pliny indicates the usual price of slaves in his time, and also that of a 
slave valet of a solaier of the Legion of Honor. ‘So, then,” says he, 
“they sell a bird at the price of a slave, and even for more than the 
price of a valet, for a white nightingale is sold at 6,000 sesterces,” (about 
$227.) Plutarch states the average price of a slave employed in agri- 
cultural labor in the sixth century of Rome at 1,500 drachmas, or about 
$296. Pretroneus and Fortunatianus mention 1,000 denarii, or say $150, 
as the reward offered at Rome for the return of a fugitive slave; but 
this only shows that the value of the slave, for whom thé reward was 
offered, was considerably in excess of $150, and is all the more indefi- 
nite from the fact that the occupation of the slave is not mentioned. 
The price of a slave in the time of Antoninus and Commodus is indi- 
cated by the following expression of ‘Seevola: “ Sidebeas decem millta 
(H.8.) aut hominem ;” which implies that 10,000 sesterces, or, Say, $330, 
was about equal to the price of a man. Juvenal appraises a fisherman 
at 6,000 sesterces, and Horace estimates the value of a burnisher at 

—Tibur at 8,000 sesterces. A law of Honorius and Theodosius, dated 10 
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the year 409, provided that Romans sold as slaves who desired to re- 
cover their liberty, should either pay to the purchaser _the price he had 
given for them, or else should give five years’ labor. From this Dureau 
de la Malle infers that the price of a slave was then equal to five years’ 
labor; but as the purchase of a slave ordinarily implied the purchase 
of all his labor to the end of his life, the law in question must have been 
intended to prevent the perpetual enslavement of the class of persous 
referred to. Such a law would necessarily limit the price uf slaves en- 
titled to its benefits to the equivalent of five years’ labor; but the infer- 
ence that this was the ordinary market price at the time the law was 
enacted, is contrary to probability. ; 

Allusion has already been made to the enfranchisement of slaves, 
which frequently took place in the ancient world. In Rome, during the 
first three centuries of the republic, the number of enfranchisements 
appears, however, to have been somewhat limited. Dureau de la Malle 
estimates the number of freed people in the year 529, in a total popula- 
tion of nearly 5,000,000, at 50,000 ; but with the increase in the number 
of slaves there came an increase in the number of enfranchisements ; 
and in the latter days of the empire, especially after the adoption of 
Christianity, the number of freed-people was very large. 


FREE LABOR. 


It has already been shown that in the best days of the republic the 
labor of agriculure was in great part performed by small proprietors, 
working on their own account, many of whom were among the most 
eminent citizens of the state. In the mechanical trades the case was 
different, such occupations being jorbidden to those who enjoyed full 
citizenship, and left to the slaves, freedmen, and peregrini. 

The data from which to determine the wages of free labor in the 
earlier period of Roman history are very meager ; but some idea of the 
prevailing rates may be gathered from what is known as to wages 
among the Greeks, and in the Greek colonies of Southern Italy at this 
time. M. Dureau de la Malle reaches the conclusion that from the close 
of the Peloponnesian war, (B. C. 404 and A. U. C. 350,) the price of a 
day’s work for a hod-carrier, farm-hand, gardener, miller, carpenter, or 
mason, was scarceiy one-third less than the average price of the same 
kind of work in France at the time he wrote, or, say, between 1830 and 
1840. The wages of miners in the year of Rome 710 have been esti- 
mated at about 94 cents a day; this estimate being based upon a 
passage of Polybius, in which that author states the product of the 
labor of 40,000 men employed in the silver-mines of Carthagena, in 
Spain, at 25,000 drachmas a day. An inscription found at Eskihissar, 
in Asiatic Turkey, (supposed to be the ancient Stratoniccia,) preserves 
an edict* issued by the Emperor Diocletianin A. D. 301, or, according 
to some authorities, in A. D. 303, which established a schedule of prices 
for a large number of articles, as well as for various kinds of labor, and 
forbade any person to charge more than the fixed rates on pain of death. 
The denomination of the money in which the various prices are stated 
is expressed by the sign %, which has been decided to represent the 
denarius. It is evident, however, that this cannot be the denarius of 
silver, which between A. U. C. 485 and 707 varied trom 313 to 15 cents ; 
and Dureau de la Malle, agreeing with the learned Italian antiquarian, 
Count Borghesi, is undoubtedly correct in believing it to be the denarius 





*A portion of the same edict was found by Mr. L. Vescovali, of Rome, on a stone 
in the possession of a gentleman residing at Aix, in Savoy. 
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of copper, of which the first mention occurs in the works of Flavins 
_ Vopiscus, who lived at Rome at the time of Diocletian and Constantine 
Chiorus. The value of this coin was about half a cent in our money, 
aud it is at this rate that the prices of labor fixed in the edict referred 
to are converted in the following table : 


Momremencaltural Isborerper diem. (222-20. foc 2. ssn nee cage secon sees $0 124 
To the stone-mason ......-...---+-- be Sd cinta erreie ett Sate xtc sie hate leed nape iae ere 25 
Momhewavorer: on inside work in houses. =... ose ese ence 2s Sk eee ement as ue 25 
eae O (OLGA so Sec ios coe oe ae in gah sing sine ws, bev 48 1G Vines ae sans Aor 25 
MinmeneEeOreOr in MATOIG... cscs es te wcn ccc cee wed cece es cen Rete SCE waar Gees 30 
To the worker in mosaic-.-----. net act cee atts SERIAL Habe 2 rats cee Soe eer 30 
Demme Wa TO VOC 2 aie Goa ean vas ten eee tee o eh oasis Metin eta serie 35 
To the peure-painter, per diem ..-... .......-..- Sees Mette Head aetge Geto eo 
Men CanGh-MaAkOPe . 2. = <6 55 os essa sae wos.sue 0530s eTocs Sone ong trate eee een 25 
SP NMME GIB GH) ooo eas c. poa ci Sam aie ais cinles ela beweese den sana nis etees aes 25 
Spon WaeN 22h Soe cadens SBeenekees © Pee IRS ai Meier eolata iy iat Oa ae iaictere 25 
ovthe shipwright on sea-vessels ---...6.4-2. .- 5 225-25 cone cos aes toe eee ones ee 30 | 
othe ship wriehton river-Vessels .. - =F --22.-+0)-- fee sel - oo “Soom see cas ceniceda 25 
To the driver of a camel, an ass, ora mule of burden, with food...-.....------. 10 
Rememe ENOL Avie eO0U oe.) oe. ae ena b ane eee aie ase =e ome eee 10 
To the sheep-shearer, with food, per head ._...----------.---.-- Width. Set aL eee OL 
To the brazier for work on bard brass, by the pound...-...----...---.---.---- 04 
mothe pbrazier for work In copper, by the pound ..-. =o... - 225-220 .ste+- 9250 sere 03 

= To the maker of plastic images, with food, per diem......-..-...----.--¢------ 3D 
omene! water-carrien. with t0o0d, per dieny .. 20.25. 5.5 5 al sles Jism scieone 124 
Berti ccivanper. with food, per, dlentlye, i. 2 0-we sy = --2j0n te mast ee seeeeceeees 5 ee 
To the armorer for restoring the edge to a sword........---..---.------------- 123 
Momherarmorer sor polishing a helmets. -.-. -2522 -c<54 -e2- hegre ees 124 
Wo the armorer for repairing an aX... .---.------- ----9- 2-2 22+ = eee eee ee eee 03 
Mieiie tadorior imine a tine Vest..-.-- ---- wo. ones nescence se even ames 03 
To the tailor for an edging on a coarser vest----------------------+--+-+----+-- 02 
To the master appointed to teach letters, for each boy, per month-.----- Sica RS 25 
To tire arithmetician, for each boy, per month.....-----:.+=----+--~----------- 374 
To the librarian or antiquary, for each scholar, per month......-.-.-.--.------ 25 
To the Greek or Latin grammarian, and to the geometrician, for each scholar, 

Perm month 2... 2222 oases ten panne Heme eens aaa ane cee n na aoe sel saee 1 00: 
To the orator or sophist, for each scholar, per month..---..-.----------------- 1 00 
7'o the advocate or Jawyer for an application to the court...--- 3 staf advance are stts 1.25 

mroihe same at the hearing of the cause...-.. -.---- ~~ 22. 2-52ree+ enc een eee 10 00 
To the servant attending at the public baths and taking care ef the clothing of 
the bathers, for each bather..---...---.------- -- +--+ 2222-22-22 eee ee tenes Ol 


A passage of Plautus indicates that previous to A. U.O. 536, the pay 
_of au infautry-man in the Roman army was three ases per diem; but 
it is believed that the real-amount was 34 ases, or 100 ases per month. 
The as originally contained a Roman pound of copper, (about .72 of a 
pound avoirdupois;) but for thirty or forty years prior to A. U. C. 536, 
its weight had been two ounces, and hence it is probably the as of this 
weight to which the author above-named refers. This coin was subse- 
quently reduced to an ounce, and still later to half an ounce, but the 
pay of the soldier was maintained at one-third of a denarius, or about 5 
cents per diem. Polybius, who wrote his history in the early part of 
the seventh century of Rome, (thirty or forty years before the Papirian 
Jaw reduced the weight of the as to half an ounce,) states that the daily 
“pay of the Roman soldier was then 5 ases. This would be five-six- 
teenths of a denarius, but the actual pay was probably one-third of a 
denarius, or 5£ ases, the writer having fallen into the common practice 
of neglecting to give the fraction. Suetonius makes the statement that 
Julius Cesar doubled the pay of the troops, and the rate fixed by this 
ruler appears to have been maintained at least until the death of 
Augustus, when, according to Tacitus, the pay of infantry-men was 10 
ases or five-eighths of a,denarius per diem. Their pay was further raised 
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under Domitian to 134 ases or five-sixths of a denarius a day, which 
was equal to 25 denarii, or about $3.75 per month. 

These successive augmentations of pay were due to various causes, 

among which may be mentioned the depreciation of money in eonse- 
quence of its increased abundance, the decay of agriculture, and the 
falling-off in the free population. In the latter days of the empire the 
increasing disinclination of the citizens to engage in the military service 
made it necessary to pay still higher rates, but as these rates had little 
relation to the wages of labor it is not necessary to inquire into them. 
_ Inregard to the cost of the chief necessaries of life, the information 
afforded by Roman authors is scarcely more abundant or satisfactory 
than that which relates to wages. The price of wheat, however, is given 
for various epochs. Thus Pliny states that in A. U..C. 298, 327, 345, 
and 504 wheat was furnished to the people by the authorities at 1 as per 
modius; but up to the year of the city 485, if not iater, the as was one 
Roman pound of copper, or about .72 pound avoirdupois, whereas be- 
tween that date and A. U. C. 665 it was gradually reduced to half an 
ounce, or one twenty-fourth of its original weight. From this it results 
that the prices sometimes mentioned as having prevailed in early times 
seem much lower than they really were. ‘The modius being a measure 
of very nearly one peck, the cost of a bushel of wheat would be about 
2.88 pounds of copper, which is equivalent in weight to about 120 of the 
copper cents of the United States, such as were coined under the aet of 
January 18, 1837; its value in silver or gold could only be determined 
by ascertaining the relative values of the three metals at the dates men- 
tioned. 

In the Oratio Frumentaria Cicero states that the price of wheat in 
Sicily, in the times of Verres, fluctuated between 15 and 18 sesterces the 
medimnus, or from 374 to 45 cents a bushel; the sesterce then being 
equivalent to about 32 cents, and the medimnus to 14 bushels. In the 
next century (A. U. C. 818) the rate of three sesterces the modius, or, 
say 45 cents a bushel, is referred to as a very poor price. Adopting an 
average price of 4 sesterces the modius. or about 60 cents a bushel, as 
the basis of calculation, M. Dureau de Ja Malle estimates that in the 
later days of the Roman republic the ratio of a given weight of wheat 
to the quantity of silver, which was its equivalent in value, was 1704 to 1. 

Under the emperors the price of grain was greatly augmented, and 
famines were not infrequent. Of these public calamities several occurred 

. during the reign of Augustus, and that of the year 759 was especially 
severe; while under Tiberius the dearth of breadstuffs was almost con- 
tinuous, and their prices very high. Tacitus states that in the year of 
Rome, 77%, this emperor fixed a maximum price upon wheat sold to the 
poorer classes, and re-imbursed the merchants for their loss by adding 2 
sesterces the modius, or about 30 cents a bushel, to be paid out of the 
imperial exchequer. Aiter the burning of Rome under Nero, at a time 
when public charity appeared to be the only means of averting insur- 
rection, the price of wheat was put down to 3 sesterces the modius, or 
45 cents a bushel. “Tacitus refers to this as an act of extraordinary 
munificence, showing that the rate in question was probably very far 
below that of the market. From figures furnished by Pliny the elder, 
who died in A. D. 79, it appears thatin his day common unbolted wheat 
flour vr meal was worth at the rate of about 4§ cents, coarse bolted flour 
avout 5 cents, and flour of the finest quality about 10 cents per pound. 
These figures appear to warrant the conclusion of Mr. Jacob that “ the 
price of bread in Rome when Pliny lived seems to have been nearly the 
same or a little Jower than it usually js in our day in London.” 
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___ Reference has already been made to the prices fixed by the edict of 
1 Diocletian, as preserved in the inscription of Hskibissar, ( or Stratoniceia.) 
The edict sets forth that the prices of commodities have exceeded all 
pounds; that the frenzied desire for gain is not moderated by plentiful 
harvests, or an abundance of provisions; that in towns and cities, and 
even upon the highways, the spirit of pillage everywhere pursues the 
armies of the empire, and that the soldier is sometimes deprived of his” 
entire pay, as well as of the imperial largesses, by the engrossing of a 
single article. ‘Moved by these considerations,” continues the edict 
“we have deemed it our duty to fix for our entire empire a scale of 
prices; which in years of scarcity may restrain avarice within proper 
limits.” 
The inscription contains a long list of articles, of which the most im- 
portant are embraced in the following table, the Roman measures being 
‘converted into their nearest American equivalents, and denarii reduced 
to our currency at the rate of half a cent to the denarius : 


Vinegar, per gallon.......----------+ ---2-eee ee eerste centres tte 

Salt, per buahel® 2 i asin Tipe Bit Cay ye yes Bie ee . 36 
oe gee laitiseen apa peri ald Lak ASHE aes anaes Oc} 
ee hae ea etuieeneedinansiowsinien 05% 
ca a heen ter caren an 0s? 
Lard, best quality, per pound.... ..---..----+ -----2e--r errr st ccre ne erRG 114 
The best bacon-ham of Westphalia, or the Cerdagne .-----.--- See te eae 138 
Fresh sausages of beef, per pout 2.20 les. oi. ee de S22. sts espe tc tes 0G1.2 
Seasoned and smoked sausages of pork, per pound.--------------- bye ee ee ao i 
Seasoned and smoked sausages of beef, per pound ..-..----------++---7+--7>- 0614 
A fatted cock pheasant... ..---. 2-22 ---- 0 ene ere ee cree ree cen cnenct cece: 1 on 
A fatted hen pheasant..--.. .--------- ----------2eer errr ter er rr SE eee 
A) wild Sock pheasant... . 21-2225. --steaee toe nsnnnd een ane mae woes oars » 624 
A fat goose ..-..---- eee ease Sue tebe ook eat pee: sate t eee ee sea 1 00 
Nee cicero mnie im ae 22 temies oe ees Sees sen has TRE Ss IRI 30 
RRR ee oc nas pe nepicincsin eee saci nen en's melts Cre ra.siasc ec cg ea ae 20 
CLS. loopy seb e SBS OG SERCH SA cepa e tat mic Tee 7d 
Bemrpremery USI, PGE EP 05-20 IEE, Se. ee ge Nabesceboneds reer an tog ene 20 
Flesh of the wild boar, per pound.....----------++----+sernce cert crt ttre 114 
Flesh of the stag, roe or doe, per pound .----- ----+----+ ---- 227s ra rrrt nn Ord 
Bucking pig, per pound .--..-------«2---- eserer er per cer ree renner err e 114 
Lamb or kid, per pound. .....--.---------+ ---+++------ sO SRC OEE oe 0:4 
Butter, per pound ..-. --- 5 MAAS tM sand -b epee Hee age eens ee 11h 
Sea-fish of the best quality, per pound. --...---- Pe BAe o ce etee Ae eters 163 
Second-rate sea-fish, per pound..--.. -----+-----+ s-eeesceteee resets 1 
Reet viver- Osh, per pound. 27--<..-- --- 2 cor ce eene son aes rn te esery cass rege Oe 
Second-rate river-fish, per pound.... .----- ------ 222+ sree cere eet ree tre ree * 058 

_ Salt fish, per poand..-..---- pai SES ah Pe ae ete eee em eme peices fs 044 
Patan, per Ul). <Wiciwraansen- so -scp neers t Te e7F PEEP ETE 50" 
icy cheese, pet pound .....---0--n--r-- 90 arent Ty ATT es Pe Os} 
imerices the best, 5 {0l- +--+. -=------ eee - ear enp erence re tht Penta S 02 
Tettne s, second rate, 10 for ....-------------- --2- =H 27 cree enter rns oor ane 02 
Rapiidowers, the best,'5 f0F-- 22-2626. -o e+ seen acne ser ee ritnsert sas cart 02 
Cauliflowers, second rate, TOO nee eee lores Avia se cee sker pede aneeiae 02 
Pee-rocts, the largest, 5 fOr. 2--~-- 0+ ---2 wr nerieene pone tater etna F 02 
Bect_roots, second rate, 10 for /-......--- -- +--+ 2-220 tmere ncn eee cee rare 02 
Eaten onions. the best, 25 for ’.-s---2- -..----- <5 -= 220s cote aren arire eer ees sere 02 
Green onions, second rate, £0 for ..--).2---- se 20+ ewe woke cone rer ems ones nes 02 
Gacambers, the best, 10 for .- 2. .-<eee-necsr-eecerraeee te arr ee ees eee 02 
Gucambers, second rate, 20 for -..- ----9- seesne=- yrygn eta Tt 02 
Oh MBE alae ema a ESI a ae Sa eae Oem SI OS 02 
Mitiens second va e)4 for (22202. -- 725-2 -- 222 oF ane acento nese eee 2 02 
ee aielnna, 4fir sa ioe ae Se ees Sele geese nn ee ee eS 02 
Kidney-beans, (in the shell,) 29 Pods £00. cckew s-gsgereceessere ret thse sere 02 
Garden asparagus, per bundle of 25.--.------:rr--- recs 03 





* The quantity in this case is denoted by the siyn F. M., which is believed to represent a modius and 
a half. F being substituted for C through an error of thy engrarer. 

+The quantity used in the inscription is the Italian ponnd, which has been proved by Pére Secchi to 
be the sume as the Roman pouad wnd is, therefore, «qual to about .72 pound avoirdupois. 
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Bow ATO ts sok ores Shc SUE: SS eae eeiteas co ee con eee ee oe 


Pavsnips (arrest size) per bundle of /25-220.-e0-- e+ ete seco owe eee eee ee 03 
tApples; the best Mattian, ior,* “ity ater aacapise comes bos cee be dies qomemere ees 02 
ED ples, Second TAtG, 20 AOL. «os -sncssigetate sep SAE = ices © mad site ae ee eerie 02 
SVALeLA ples, 40 LOLs... -canc usieaneemee eee amen me cets eo acne a ace ene 2 02 
Yellow-plums, the largest, 30 for} seeneeeeeeece ss tenes cae ees oe poestseee 02 
~Lellow"plums,second raties40i for: 22h. ase tt 29 de the etl len 2 oe See ee ene eee 02 
Momegranates, the largest, 10 for, .sceemen oes eeeeasi-6 cd. Gss- aie roes weer 04 
HOMES TANALES, "SECONU-LAlG, 20. LOT sci ereainis eis ca ties alsic oe he animal ciate mie eaters 04 
Bigs, Ue UDENt; 20 LOD Jaca scene eesti: tote coeetec ee cciacis <o Mmean eae 02 
Migs, second-rate,40 for. Agel acess ee anes thease lode seme ae secawestees Bate 02 
Datos the ybest, Ci tor...cvscckc sctaseceetes te eels some eben Oe ec a eae tae eacens 02 
Mates second-rate,.16 for.< fad cess eee epi seek yms ees See ee Spe eawte tern ee 02 
iabmaue, (smaller dates,)25, for. . 2 ses came secmcnes colar mie tes Se ae we eee 02 
DMCC RS S00 LOU cmace ssc mcmsck oe ia puea eee mee ocas cee eee sem ane cere 02 
AVQuUt Made Of cioht foat-sking 2. Oossac cee ces eee c ees eee eeeee es somes 3 00 
A pillowsot the sottestiand Jarrest kind YoA. jeseidel 2.5. o- 9-2 eecens *3 00 
ealie (boots) for muleteers or field-laborers, of the best fashion, without ks 
MMS Os sep ciln chia ns, abilea acc tee Aeepee ea Oe ies ela en, an Saree ese De eee 
PUOSSHOL PALTiClans, Called calce). 2-0. fosa scar e+ ce soc ceuerceeess =e eet 7D 
EABSCNULOT S CONG s.o8 oss held at ho taesces. maa ale dee Baus ie ees o- aeene eee eee 50 
Agha of Women’s calig@. 35-20 te. Sc oo Seeds ioeee FS Bis ee eee 50 
A pair of rustic double-soled gallica, (Gallic shoes) for men....-. spin aes i ee ie 40 
Maar SINS E-SOlLOM “ULCO sos s cater cis siee o alee cele oacneia a Se ee nee eee rae 25 
Gallice, for women, with double ox-hide sole...--.--..-....-------- SC eesease 25 
Gallice; for women, with single ox-hide sole.. .2.V2. 2. 5222 -2e-- ce ocas seen ee 15 
PATTI APVESAOOIG> 2c 2.0 Sej2 0 oles sehen eale ste ces Wee ae ee ees a eee eee 2 50 
BADRIC e Or A MOTSO, 20a: scaeoe shoes aa cals amg rtalia-t cies pea ae Sie ee eee eee 50 
EAE COLE: WUT Oe 2.21. cote simcin ¢ £e ole saab nee ace per eee Ciaiae tema EE 60 
PDACK SAIS 1OL a WU n cms tenes wanes ao 2 aie crane oe ec) tae epee ete eae FD 
AS PAGK-SACGIO TOP ANUASS amen Seis one eee odes cae s a caomeee Oo tenia eee 125 
Ampack=sancle tor al Camel ti. de sctceels ae ce -skiee sce hee eaten oe eee 1S 


Wheat, (inscription partly defaced.) 
Rye, (inscription partly defaced.) 


BEMGEC MING, per DUSHOMi ass so. accest ect e bee erccce sae see ee ene ee 1 0235 
Wwnoleanillét. per bushels Siok 2 Sele ece eee Secs poe manec en eee 51q5 
Pane per Push el. - inet Mente mais. lastsetdes sebe tee ae Sees eee eee Slay 
HUMOR POLG PEL IVUSMOlict, «cc: secacs rg seSe eae Sele ee ele ares ets ae a eae eee 1 024, 
iNnferiomepels, called scandula, per bushel 22. ..s--+ ca-c-- aa-c0seeeeeameus ees 3033 
BeInseCNeAns per DUSHGL . \sacaccnscec< coe teesionten aaeteee ae See Tee ae 1 0225 
Rviholpabeand ser DUsShel ca. ees) leit bP ee Te ee eee ee eee eee 613 
Momulseper Dushels. <i. besie cee secs Le aus cee Sone eee eee eee 1 022 
Bruised peas, per bushel...--....... Bie wet den wold es omgenle = ote aie aac eee ae 1 0235 
PENG LO UPEAGs NEC IOUSNO! sons Sane ac acute aeroc Seene ees se ae ote at ae eee 6143 
Peeve MUSH so as + cons ake Shen cence ate eaten eee teenie eines VS eee 3038 
imaney beans, dry, per busheliae !. “CEA eu eee beeise we con oe eee eee 1 0235 
Panseed. perm bushels. cc o8. assess Signet sacs see eek ane eR eens eee 1 53yy 
DIMM, PEVAWUSUOl) = 5 ce oem eiteery oniaploaeieia enone aeegee eet (eee ides sic 2 04-A; 
BELEMIPESEOG. Wer DUSNEM coe, x seciniun's sruniseincles a vem aon cmeettene meen Renee 51yy 
LOLA Wile, Per GallOliccteanasx- seeesse nek deste eee eer es nate ete Meee 1 05 
Oldiwine of the hest-quality, per gallon. 2.25 J< secu ss eaaeee cecaeeeeeeee ene 84 
Od wine of secondary qua dty, per gallon >..-22 arte ao aee eect peers te eee 56 
HIS TIC WN) 2 anise erie a eb tre x telneceiie. ceeiae Suinaiareis aa Maio are ten eee 28 
Psy. WING OL ADIGE once eos csnece eet e ee ce cee ne aes Coe 84 
eoricalled Camus 2 Stock +s cons Sat eo pa eie ae anos eee eee Bee ere ee 14 
Apna CE@yptian DGEI)” taco t= sca Nee noice tere ccs ene ence eet cen an eee 07 


While these figures afford some indication of the actual market price 
of the commodities named, it is well known that the rates fixed by 
Diocletian were as a rule much too low. The result, as might have been 
anticipated, was to check production and produce scarcity; and after 
many persons had suffered capital punishment for violations of the edict, 
it was ultimately found necessary to abandon the effort to enforce it. 

It is unfortunate that the inscription in relation to wheat, barley, and 
ryé is partly effaced, but their probable price may be approximately in- 


4 The inscription here, as in many parts, is imperfect. 
t The modius castrensis, which was double the ordinary modins, was equal to about .49 of a bushel. 
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ferred from that of spelt, a bearded grain sometimes ranked as a variety 
of wheat, but of a rather inferior quality. 
The average price of wheat under the reigns of Constantine, Constan- 


tius, Julian, and Valentinian, A. D. 306 to 375, was fixed at one solidus 


of gold per ten modii, or from $1.23 to $1.20 per bushel, according to the 
value of the solidus. This price was an average derived from data 
covering a considerable number of years. 


THE ROMAN TRADES UNIONS. 


Among the most interesting of the facts which tend to throw light upon 
the condition of the working classes of Rome must be included those 


_which relate to the trade-unions. The “History of the working and 


burgher classes,” by M. Adolphe Granier de Cassagnac, contains an 
interesting sketch of these organizations, of which the following is a 
condensation : 

It is related by Plutarch, in his life of Numa, that this king estab- 
lished at Rome the corps of craftsmen. From that epoch the corpora- 
tions in question passed through three successive periods, of which the 
first ended about the time of Vespasian, the second about the time of 
Constantine, and the third with the overthrow of the empire. The first 
of these periods comprises the formation of the trade-unions, whicb 
originally was spontaneous, and not the result of authority. Workmen 
of the same craft came together, agreed upon certain fixed points to 
regulate their relations, and elected officers to judge and decide in regard 
to cases arising under their rules. It was one of the enactments of the 
Twelve Tables that these rules should conform to the general laws of 
the state, with which they had sometimes been found to conflict. This 
enactment, however, to a certain extent created a monopoly in their 
favor, by prohibiting an unrestrained competition, and enriching the 
existing unions at the expense of all those who could not organize such 
associations. ; 

As the number of slaves and the concentration of property increased, 
the work of private citizens came to be chiefly performed by mechanics 
of that class, and the trade-unions depended more and more on the em- 
ployment furnished them by the government in the execution of its 
enormous public works, such as temples and other public buildings, 
aqueducts, and those admirable roads, bridges, and other works which, 
not only in Italy and the East, but throughout Spain, Gaul, Germany, 
England, and the north of Africa, remained as indestructible monu- 
ments of Roman civilization. The trade-unions were thus drawn into 
closer relations with the state, were subjected more and more to its reg- 
ulation, and finally became its regular functionaries—not merely exe- 
cuting its works, but also collecting its revenues, or at least that part 
of them which was paid in kind. 

It was by the aid of the trade-unions that the govern ment organized 
its administrative service. There were trade-unions charged with the 
collection of the revenues, others supplied Rome with provisions, others 
took care of the edifices, others clothed the soldiers, others armed them, 
others supplied the interior and domestic wants of a city full of riches 
and devoted to all kinds of pleasures. The trade-unions then were the 
framework of bone that supported the great Roman body. 

The Roman trade-unions were of two sorts, the commercial and indus- 
trial unions, and bore the name of corporations. The principal com- 
mercial corporations of the empire were the sailors’ union, the bakers’. 
butchers’, limeburners’, weavers’ and tailors’ unions, the shell-fish gath 
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ers’, silk-dyers’, carriers’, wine-merchants’, and lumbermen’s unions, and 
many others, including the respectable corps of sworn measurers of 
grain at the warehouses of the port of Ostia, (Mensores portuenses.) 
The port of Ostia was the great entrepét of Rome. Hither the cor- 
porations of watermen were required to bring the revenues of the lands 
of the public domain, which were immense. Moreover, there is reason 


to believe that each commercial union collected the tax in kind which . 


appertained to its specialty; thatis to say, the bakers received from the 
lands of the domain the rent in grain; the wine-merchants the rent in 
wine; and so of the rest. The butchers, by agents, collected the rents 
in hogs and cattle trom the farmers of certain provinces. The sailors’ 
union, for a fixed charge for freight, transported the revenues in kind to 
the warehouses of the port of Ostia. The bakers’ union located at 
Rome became, in a measure, responsible for the grain as soon as it. Was 
in the warehouses. They had it measured before admmitting it into the 
warehouses by the experts of the measurers’ anion, ‘and they had it 
transported to Rome by another union, that of the coasters’ of the 
Tiber. 

The interior organization of the Roman trade-unions appears to have 
been very simple. Those of the same trade, for example, the bakers, 
who were scattered throughout the empire, were divided into groups in 
the different provinces and cities. A law of Honorius and Theodasiu:; 
fixes the maximum of each of these local unions at 563 members. Each 
of these unions elected annually officers who bore the name of patrons. 
These patrons were also called syndics in most of the unions, and 
there were at least four for each local union. One of these patrons or 
syndics was named for five years, by the entire corporation, administra- 
tor-general of the interests of ‘the society. This officer bore the title of 
prior, and had charge of all the property of the association, movable 
and immovable. Se 

The industrial unions, in relation to which the documents are not 
always so clear or so abundant, were formed upon tbe same general 
model. A law of Constantine, of the year 337, mentions the following, 
some of which it is not easy to recognize, either because the text has 
keen altered, or because the specialties of these organizatious have 
perisbed in the wreck of ancient civilization: Architects ; carvers in 
plaster ; a kind of roofers called albarti ; carpenters; doctors; lapidaries; 
chasers in silver; masens; veterinary surgeons; stone-cutters; furbishcrs, 
scasores, (believed to be pavers;) painters; sculptors; pearl-dressers ; 
joiners; statuaries; decorative painters; gravers on copper; black- 
smiths; marble-cutters; gilders; founders; dyeis in purple; pavers 
in mosaic; goldsmiths; looking-glass makers; wheelwrights; water- 
carriers; glaziers; workers in ivory; fullers; potters; plumbers; fur- 
riers. Besides these thirty-five unions there were a number of others, 
inciuding one of fortune-tellers, mentioned in a law of Honorius and 
Areadius of the year 412 as corpus nemesiacorum. 

It bas been said that the Roman trade-unions passed through three 
periods. During the first of these periods, which terminated about the 
time of Vespasian, they possessed the right to organize at their own 
pleasure, though subject to being suppressed if they violated the gen- 
eral laws of the state. This freedom of initiative they appear to have 
possessed for more than seven ceuturies, The precise time when it was 
taken from them is not known, but they possessed it as late as the reign 
of Nero, whereas, thirty years after the death of that tyrant it bad 
been taken away from them, and it was then necessary to obtain the 
permission of the government before a union could be organized, A 
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case in point is found in the request made to the Emperor Trajan by 
Pliny the younger, for permission to establish a union of blacksmiths 
in Nicomedia, a request which this emperor refused. It seems probable, 


therefore, that the first period terminated, as has already been stated, 


about the time of Vespasian. During the reign of Severus edicts were 
issued authorizing slaves to form associations with the consent of their 
masters, but on condition of having a curator who should act for them, 
and of not meeting oftener than once a month. Nothing of especial 
importance, however, in relation to the unions, occurred until the middle 
of the fourth century or a little later. 

Up to this time the different corps of craftsmen had indeed been ab- 
solutely dependent on, and under the direction of, the government. In 


_ Africa they were subject to the jurisdiction of the vicar of the province; 


in Italy, of the prefect of subsistence, or of the prefect of Rome; in the 
ast, of the proconsul or other dignitary of the palace. As to their 
duties, they were subject entirely to the will of the emperors. The 
bakers’ union was required to farnish bread to the cities; the sailors 
and wagoners to furnish transportation; the masons to furnish a 
sufficient number of hands for the public works; in a word, the 
corps of craftsmen were strictly instruments of the administra- 
tion, and, in many respects, even a part of the administration itself. 
Bnt thus far the different members of these corps were perfectly at 
liberty to enter or leave them, to pass from one to the other at will, and 
in all cases to keep their patrimony entirely free, separate, and personal, 
carrying it with them into any union with which they might affiliate, 
and retaining the power to sell, give, or bequeath it. This is expressly 
stated in a law of Constantine of A. D. 319, relative to the bakers’ 
union. This power, however, was taken away by a law of Valentinian 
II, and of Valens, (A. D. 364,) which only permitted gifts to sons and 
grandsons; and five years later another law of Valentinian IT absolutely 
forbade the alienation of any of the property of the members of the 
unions. 

Thus was inaugurated the third period in the history of these organi- 
zations. The relations of the unions to the government remained as 
before, but the individuals composing them contracted new and un- 
Leard-of obligations. In fact, from this epoch no member of a union 
could leave it and enter another upon any pretext whatever. More than 
this, the son was obliged to enter into the union to which his father 
belonged, and so also was the legatee obliged to enter the union of the 
legator. The same rule was subsequently extended to sons in-law, who, 
if not already members of other unions, were obliged to enter the union 
to which the father-in-law belonged. In short, the trade-unions impera- 
tively claimed all who, either by gift, purchase, or inheritance, were 
found in possession of property that had belonged to one of their mem- 
bers; and they also claimed a pro-rata share ot the property itself. To 
the stringency of this rule there was an exception in the case of priests, 
who could sever their connection with a umon by surrendering to it 
their patrimony, as provided in a law of Honorius aud Areadius, A. D. 
412. There was also another exception in favor of those who could find 
acceptable substitutes ; but this, of course, left the member dependent on 
the assent of the union for the sundering of the ties by which he was 
bound to it. a 

These regulations, oppressive as they apparently were, were not en- 
tirely without their compensations, chief among which was the guarantee 
of obtaining subsistence in case of need out of the social funds of the 
union. These social funds, derived from immense domains which were 
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inalienable and constantly augmented, served for the support of the 
members, as the property of the monasteries in the Middle Ages served for 
the support of the monks. The wealth of the unions was derived from 
several sources, the chief of which were endowments received from the 
government, the profits obtained from the state and from individuals in 
the prosecution of their specialties, and, lastly, the property of their 
members who died intestate. 

So long as the prosperity of the trade-unions lasted there was no lack 
of candidates for admission to them; but there camea time when it was 
necessary to bring back their fugitive members by force, and to seek 
recruits among those, who, at an earlier period, would Lave been excluded 
from their ranks. 

The misfortunes of the unions were mainly traceable to the causes by 
which the empire itself was undermined. The commercial unions were 
responsible for the public revenues, and when the rents which they col- 
lected from the public domain were inadequate, the government seized 
upon their own property to make good the deficiency. Again, in the 
latter days of the empire there were frequent dearths of provisions, 
owing, in a great measure, to the insecurity of industry. Indeed, it is 
impossible to recount the passages in Saint Ambrose, Symmachus, Li- 
banius, and even in the laws of the emperors, in which it is related that 
the magistrates repeatedly drove off without pity the fugitive slaves and 
beggars who flocked to Rome from all parts of the empire, when famine 
invaded Italy and surpriced the capital of the world in the midst of the 
ruinous luxury, feasts, and fancies of her emperors. It may readily be 
conceived that before resorting to these terrible extremes the treasuries 
of the unions were exhausted, and that when senators had one plate jess 
at their tables the members of the trade-unions did not dine at all. It 
was, however, the unbounded luxury of the emperors which probably 
contributed most to the ruin of the trade-unions. The extravagance of 
these masters of the world was simply ineredible. On’a banter made to 
him, Caligula constructed a bridge 3,600 paces in length, and having 
the width of the Appian way, from the port of Baia to the mole of Pute- 
oli. On this costly structure he made two triumphal marches, after 
which it was permitted to fall into decay, since it was absolutely with- 
out use. Claudius, curious to see the bottom of Lake Fucinvs, had its 
waters drawn off by means of a canal cut through a mountain, the ex- 
cavation of which is said to have cost the labor of 30,000 men for eleven 
years. Nero assigned to a pet monkey a palace in Rome, and a castle 
and lands in the country. The two thousand mules which drew him and 
his cortege when he went to contend for the prize in the Olympic games 
were shod with silver, while his three or four thousand lackeys and 
coachmen were ¢lad in the finest stuffs of Italy. Heiiogabulus, who died 
at eighteen, probably spent in one day more than all the others in payv- 
ing the court of his palace with all the diamonds, emeralds, and other 
precious stones that could be found in Italy. 

By such excesses was brought about that state of exhaustion which 
so crippled the empire in its latter days, aud in great part these excesses 
were paid for by the trade-unions. On these, in great measure, fell the 
expense of the mistresses, the eunuchs, minions, and lackeys, the lions, © 
panthers, parrots, and monkeys of the emperors, for it was they who 
were called upon to replenish theimperial treasury. Their task grew more 
and more difficult of performance, and from the middle of the fifth een- 
tury they were completely disorganized, their members seeking to escape 
by flight or voluntary exile the burdens which weighed them down. In 
short, step by step, with the empire, they fell to pieces. 
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In regard to the condition of the agricultural laborers in the latter 
‘days of the empire, an idea may be formed from the state of the Gallic 
peasantry of that era, as described by M. J. Benoit in his “ Histoire des 
Paysans et de leur condition a travers les siecles.” This author states 
that they were confined to the fields in company with the animals, and 
their implements of toil, and prohibited from leaving the estates on 
which they were employed, approaching the cities, or bearing arms. 
At this period the proprietors of the svil, and of its cultivators, did not 
reside in the country, but in Rome, or in the great cities of Gaul, and 
had no personal relations with their peasants, who were superintended 
- by overseers, such as were formerly employed :on large plantations in 
the South to superintend the labors of negro slaves. Previous to the 
grave events which took place about the fifth century, by which tke 
Roman laws and institutions were overthrown, the masters of the soil 
were— . 

Ist. The great Roman and Gallic families. 

2d. Chiets of native tribes to whom the Roman government had mace 
concessions of land. 

3d. The fiscal officers of the state. 

4th. The clergy. 

5th. The small proprietors. 

The entire body of peasants, excepting those of the class last men 
tioned, who were not numerous, were in a state of Slavery. 

All the historians agree in describing the country, at this period, as 
presenting a picture of the greatest desolation, the immense domains ot 
the clergy and of the wealthy proprietors being almost wholly uneul- 
tivated, and yielding the most meager returns in spite of the oppres- 
sion to which the slaves were subjected. 

The peasants were divided into two classes: Those belonging abso- 
lutely to the proprietor, who could sell or exchange them, like his oxen 
or horses, and those appertaining to the land, who could only be sold 
or exchanged with it. L 

Those of the first class were on the same level as the domestic ani- 
mals, whose companions they were, being considered inferior to all 
other men, not excepting the slaves in the cities, who were legally sub- 
ject to the same conditions-as themselves; for the latter, living with their 
masters, of whose families they formed a part, could not fail to acquire 
a certain amount of intelligence and culture through their daily inter- 
course with persons of superior condition. The other class, on the con- 
trary, were unknown to the waster, who required nothing from them 
but physical strength, good health, and abundance of work. 

The peasant who was attached to the soil might own the tatters in 
which be was clad, and the animals which formed a part of his family. 
The other could possess nothing whatever. The great agricultural 
estates to which persons of this class were confined, were provided with 
all that was deemed necessary to life, in order to take away from them’ 
every pretext for absenting themselves thereirom. ; 

The overseer, who filled the place of the master, provided for all their 
necessities, as well as for the cultivation of the domain. The food was 
of the coarsest and most simple kind, consisting chiefly of barley re- 
duced to a pulp by boiling. Each estate was also provided with a prison, 
-and all the facilities for the infliction of punishment upon the slaves. 
The overseer was the supreme authority in everything which concerned 
their discipline and punishment. When at work they were commonly 
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(divided into groups more or less numerous, each of which had a super- 
intendent who made use of the whip at his pleasure. When the work 
was finished on an estate the laborers were often hired out: to other 
proprietors, who provided them with food and paid to the master such 
compensation as might be agreed upon. Their clothing was simply of 


“4 


a character to protect them from cold or rain, consisting chiefly of skins: 
and a sort of hooded cloak. To this they had no recognized right, and — 


if furnished it was only because the master considered it his interest to 
keep his human property in good condition. 

The peasants who were attached to the soil could never be legally 
removed from the land to which they belonged even for an instant, and 
in no case could they obtain their liberty. The children of this class 
belonged to the estates on which they were born, and formed a part of 
the inventory of the’effects connected therewith, except when it hap- 
pened that the father and mother belonged to different estates, in which 
case the children were divided between the proprietors, who could, at 
their own pleasure, séparate wives from their husbands, and children 
from their father or mother. 

It will readily be seen that under such a state of things the family 
could have no existence. The proprietors did not consider marriage to 
have been intended for this kind of people, regarding their peasants as 
they did their cattle, and looking upon the reproduction of their kind 
simply as a means of increasing their own wealth. In the eyes of the 
master the peasant was a species of enemy, and was treated with all 
the rigor of a state ‘of hostility. . 

The oppression of the master was aggravated by the exactions of the 
government; for, beside the price which the peasant had to pay to the 
former for the land which he occupied, he had also to pay the land-tax, 
a tax for pastures, a capitation tax, and various exceptional asséss- 
ments. Moreover, he was obliged to work on the roads, to furnish 
horses to postal agents, to pay octroi duties in the cities, and to bear 
his quota of the expense connected with replenishing the ranks of the 
army. 

In collecting these taxes and enforcing these various dues, the fiscal 
agents of the government proceeded with such unheard-of rigor that 
even the small proprietors, as well as the slaves and the peasants who 
were attached to the soil, were reduced to the necessity of abandoning 
the lands they cultivated and flying to the forests, in order to escape at 
the same time from the masters and the tax-collectors, who were rob- 
bing them of all their resources. 

A priest of this epoch, named Salvien, has left us a terrible picture of 
the miseries and sufferings which the peasants endured, and by which 
they were driven to rise in insurrection against the ruling class. 

‘‘ What else,” says this historian, “ but to give themselves up to bri- 
gandage, could be done by these unhappy people, ruined, as they were, 
by incessant public exactions ; menaced continually by crushing and 
nnremitting proscriptions ; compelled to abandon their homes to escape 
torture, and to exile themselves in order to avoid punishment? The ene- 
nies of the country were less terrible to them than the tax-collectors, and 
they sought refuge among the barbarians to escape the violence inflicted 
or threatened by these officials. Their condition, hard and inhuman as it 
was, would have been less cruel if all had suffered equally in common. 
But what rendered it more intolerable was that the burden was.not 


equally distributed; that the tribute of the rich was shifted to the - 


shoulders of the poor, and that the feeble bore the burdens of the 
strong. Thus oppressed and impoverished, nothing was left to these 
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people but to choose between brigandage and refuge among the enemies’ 
of their country. Thus,” says Salvien, “they emigrated, pell-mell, to 
the Goths, the Bagaudi, or other barbarians, preferring to live free, 
under the appearance of captivity, to leading the life of slaves with the 
appearance of liberty. For this reason the name of Roman citizen, 
which was formerly held in so high estimation, is to-day voluntarily re- 
pudiated.” 

Such injustice and cruelty naturally and inevitably led to acts of in- 
subordination and insurrection. The malcontents organized themselves 
into a league, and their number being rapidly augmented by new re- 
ernits, they gave themselves up to brigandage and to insurrection 
against the Romans. 

“ Despoiled by bad and cruel judges,” says Salvien, “tortured or put 
to death, after having lost the liberty guaranteed by their Roman citi- 
zenship, they renounced the honor of this name; and yet, after this, we 
are so unreasonable as to impute their misfortune to them as a crime, 
and stigmatize them with the name of Bagaudi, which we have com- 
pelled them to assume. We call them rebels and brigands, when it is 
ourselves who have driven them to revolution. Is it not our injustice, 
the sentenees of iniquitous judges, their proscription, their robberies; 
those who.divert to their own profit the product of the taxes; those 
who, like voracious beasts, have devoured the people whose interests 
‘have been given them to protect; those, less humane than bri- 
gauds, who are not contented with despoiling their victims, but tear the 
flesh and regale themselves with their blood? Who can wonder that 
men thus treated should become barbarians, when they were no longer 
permitted to remain Romans? Having completely lost their liberty, 
nothing was left them but to defend their lives.” 

Thus, according to Salvien, who lived at this period, it was only indo- 
lence and a lack of courage which could induce the peasants to con- 
tinue their agricultural labors, and prevent them from joining their 
companions in revolt under the name of Bagaudi. Their headquarters 
and center of operations was the confluence of the Seine and the Marne, 
near Paris, ina place which they had strongly fortified, and whence 
they couid defy the Roman power. From this point they spread them- 
selves over all the other portions of Gaul, appealing to all the peasants 
of the country ro enroll themselves under the flag of independence, and 
strike for their liberty. Their first revolt occurred about A. D. 270, un- 
der the lead of one Victoria, who was called by the soldiers the mother 
of legions. They besieged and captured Autun. They were temporarily 
quelled by Claudius and Aurelian, who, by remission of the taxes in ar- 
rears, and, by granting them a general amnesty, made peace with them. 

Under Diccletian they again rose in insurrection about A. D. 280, 
massacred their masters, and ravaged with fire and sword multitudes of 
cities and villages. The emperor sent a force against them under Maxi- 
mian, who prosecuted his warlike operations with so much vigor that, 
although the Bagaudi were superior in numbers, they were soon com- 
pelled to capitulate. Two of their leaders, Hlianus and Amandus, who 
had assumed the title of emperor, were killed in battle. , 

From this period they existed chiefly as small bands of brigands, in- 
festing the forests and fastnesses of Gaul until the end of the western 


empire. 
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_ The overthrow of the Roman power in Italy and Western Europe by 
the northern barbarians was followed by the institution of a new order 
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of society, an order which grew out of the relations of the conquered to 
the conquerors, out of the character and habits of the latter, and out of 
the turbulent state of society which marked the times. In Gaul and 
Italy the barbarian conquerors found the soil, for the most part, in the 
hands of large proprietors and cultivated by slaves. In some districts 
they seized the entire territory, and divided it among them according to 
their humor and their interests. Jn other cases they divided the land, 
in proportions arbitrarily fixed according to their own will, between 
themselves and the former proprietors. But in all cases the peasants 
were excluded from a share in the possession of the soil, and compelled 
to labor for the new masters just as they had done for their predecessors. 
The system of slavery had existed amoug the barbarians as well as under 
the Romans, but in a somewhat milder form, owing to the family and 
tribal organization under which the former lived. Among them the 
slaves belonging to the domain of a chief formed a part of his family ; 
and as they were always under the master’s eye there grew up between 
them and him a certain sympathy which was conducive to their well- 
being. Among the Romans, on the contrary, as well as in the Roman 
provinces of Western Europe, the landed proprietors were addicted to 
living in the cities and towns, and were rarely, if ever, seen by the slaves 
who tilled their fields. Tbe new masters, bringiug with them into the 
Roman provinces the manners of their own country, took up their abode 


on their domains in the midst of their peasants. The Roman villa gave | 


way to the less elegant but more formidable castle of the rural chief, 
which was a fortress as well as a dwelling. The rude tastes of the con- 
querors, coupled with the waste and destruction incident to a long 
struggle for mastery and a constant necessity for defense against aggres- 
sive neighbors, almost destroyed the demand for the products of the 
mnore advanced industrial arts, led to a steady decline in the population 
of the cities and towns, and made the castellated dwellings of the nobles 
the centers of industrial life and the nuclei of social organization. It was 
a state of society established at the point of the sword, and the same 
weapon was for several centuries the principal source of law. Violence 
and depredation were the order of the day, and there could be no secur- 
ity for any one save as a member of some considerable community capa- 
ble of united action in mutual defense. In such a state of things it was 
impossible for small landed proprietors to maintain their independence; 
and they generally gave in their allegiance to some powerful noble or 
placed themselves under the protection of the church, in either case sur- 
rendering their land and paying certain rent or service-dues in consid- 
eration of its usufruct. Everything else was sacrificed to military organ. 
ization and efficient leadership, and isolated independence became impos- 
sible. Hence, outside of the walled towns, which in those days were few 
and feeble, all the detached elements of soviety necessarily gravitated to 
the seignorial castle, and there grew up, rather than was instituted, that 
form of society known as the feudal system, with its gradations of vas- 
salage, its villeins, and its serfs. ; 

It has been remarked that in this new form of society, and in the 
transition state by which it was preceded, it was found impossible for 
the small proprietors to maintain their independence. 1t should be said, 
however, that eftorts were made by the kings to protect them from the 
aggressions of the nobles and the dignitaries of the church. 

On this subject a statute of Charlemagne, the master of an empire 
which embraced the whole of France, a portion of Spain, more than one- 
half of Italy, and nearly all of Germany, contains the following: 

The poor allege that they have been despoiled of their property, and they complain 
equally of the bishops, the abbes, and their patrons, aad of ibe nobles and their snbordin- 
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ate military commanders. They also say that when a poor freeman shows himself unwil- 
ling to give up bis heritage to the bisbop, the abbe, the count, the judge, or the military 
official, these persons avail themselves of every oceasion to treat him with harshness, 
and never fail to send him to the army, so that when completely ruined he inay sell 
’ them his property on their own terms. 

This statute bears date A. D. 811. 

At a later day one of the sons of Charlemagne was constrained to 
come to the defense of the same class. ‘As to the precautions,” says 
he, “‘ which should be taken in favor of the poor, the care of whom is 
devolved upon us, it has pleased us to forbid the bishops, abbes, counts, 
magistrates, judges, and all other persons to purchase or take by force 
the possessions of the poor and the feeble. For this reason, any one 
wishing to purchase anything from them is required to do so publicly on 
court days before two credible witnesses and upon equitable terms. 
Any such contract made under other circumstances shall be null and 
void.” 

Nothwithstanding the good sentiments expressed by various kings in 
regard to the small proprietors, the cupidity of the bishops, abbes, and 
other members of the ruling classes, was stronger than the edicts, and 
they did not pause in their career of spoliation until they had com- 
pletely stripped the poor of their heritage, and reduced them to the con- 
dition of serfs. 

Of the serfs there were three principal classes. They were all alike 
bound to the soil, but there were certain differences in the degree of 
their servitude. And this was also the case with respect to subdivisions 
of the three classes. 

Thus among the ecclesiastical serfs there were two distinct degrees, 
involving different services. Those of the first degree, who were every- 
where superior to the serts of the laity, had to pay certain dues in labor, 
which consisted in the cultivation of a definite extent of ground, and in 
other stated work. Each serf was required to sow and fence in and 
reap for the bishop, or for the convent, a piece of ground 400 feet long 
and 40 feet wide, to assist in getting in the harvest, and to mow and 
gather the hay from an acre of meadow.land. 

There were also other dues for the fields and pastures, and certain 
contributions in poultry and eggs. 

The ecclesiastical serfs of the second class were required to work 
three days in the week for the bishop or the abbe, and three days for 
themselves, and to furnish the teams and implements necessary for 
various kinds of farm-work. : 

If, on the contrary, the master furnished the oxen and implements, 
he could exact so much the greater amount of personal labor. Their 
services also comprised the furnishing of work-horses, hauling produce, 
&c., a distance of fifty leagues,* carting in the hay, grain, and wine of 
the master, and various other duties, a failure in which exposed them 
to punishment. 

These two classes of ecclesiastical serfs belonged more especially to 
the great dignitaries of the church, who enjoyed sufficient power aud 
consideration to enable them to contend successfully with the kings and 
the great military chiefs of that warlike epoch. As to. those who be- 
longed to the less powerful ecclesiastics, whose authority was always 
contested by the secular lords, and whose expenses were comparatively 
heavy, their condition resembled that of the serfs belonging to, the 
nobility. ? . ; 

In other respects there was, in those rude times, nothing definitely 





* *The French postal league is alittle less than 24 miles. 
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settled, the arbitrary will of the master alone deciding the degree of 
servitude to be exacted from the serf. 

There were, however, certain general rules established in assemblies 
of the nobles which were held at intervals, and these rules were ae- 
cepted as Jaws by those who took part in the framing of them. But it 
must be remembered that only one of the parties interested was present 
in these assemblies. 

In distributing Jands among the peasants the more extended and 
fruitful domains lying nearest to the seignorial dwelling were usually 
assigned to the most robust and active of the serfs, and to those having 
large families, to assist them in their labors; while to such as from 
physical feebleness, or any other cause, lacked the requisite conditions 
for the advantageous working of their allotments, it was the custom to 
assign lands of inferior quality and of smalier extent. 

From the former class were exacted prestations in money and 
grain, war taxes, or tribute, a large amount of teaming, and many feudal 
tasks. The burdens imposed on the latter class were lighter in appear- 
ance, but in reality more oppressive; for, if instead of wheat and tim- 
ber, they were only required to contribute small grains and faggots; if, 
instead of the work of the plow, they were only required. to give that 
of their hands, it must be added that in lien of the more valuable serv- 
ices which they were unable to render, they were required to perform 
the humblest and most menial drudgery, such as to grind the corn, perform 
guard duty around the castle, load and unload manure, &c. In short, 
one may gain an adequate idea of the services that they were obliged 
to render to the lord trom the fact that they were required to give him 
five days’ work per week. 

The imposts levied by the church, and known as tithes, unknown 
under the Romans, had been introduced by the priests, and in the ninth 
century were regularly enforced by the laws and sanctioned by the 
habits of the country. A formal decree of Louis the Pious contains the 
following provision: “As to him who has neglected to cultivate the 
dominical lands, in order to avoid the payment of the ninth and the 
tenth part of its fruits, and who, with this object in view, has taken the 
lands of others to cultivate, it is our will that he pay, according to law, 
the ninth part for three years.” To invest this impost with still greater 
sacredness, the clergy excommunicated and anathematized sueb as failed 
to pay it. The tithes were levied not only upon all the produets of the 
field, but upon farm animals. Fora drove of mares every tenth colt 
was exacted; or if there were only a few, a penny was charged for each 
colt. It was the same in respect to cows and calves. Every tenth 
cheese was also exacted, or else the milk of the cows for every tenth 
day. It was the same with butter, eggs, and all other products. To 
enforce these various dues it was often necessary for the ecclesiastical 
authorities to resort to vigorous punishments. 

The exactions to which the peasantry were subjected, however, did 
not stop here; for, besides the dues already mentioned, they were re- 
quired to render military services, and to pay a poll-tax, a tax for mast 
in the forests, and tolls on the highways, the rivers, and in the cities. 
Each feudal chieftain was required to contribute to the army in war one- 
tenth part of his peasants under pain of heavy penalties, and sometimes 
even of confiscation. 

The tolls on the highways, &c., were not only heavy but inconvenient 
and irritating in their character, being levied according to the number 
of the wheels of the vehicle, the load which it carried, and other condi- 
tions imposed by citics and by powerful nobles. The peasants were not 
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perwitted to testify in courts of justice; and if a man murdered one of 
them, he was not prosecuted for the crime itself, but simply for the 
damage occasioned to the proprietor. For this reason the life of a free 
peasant was considered of no value, while that of a serf attached to the 
soil was estimated at 45 sous. The Ripuarian law inflicted the same 
penalty upon him who had murdered a free man as upon him who had 
stolen a dozen mares, or one she-ass, six sows, or one boar. 

The punishments inflicted on the serfs varied according to locality, 
and the disposition of the proprietor; thus, the code of the Visigoths 
prohibited the killing or the mutilating of a serf, and established the 
terms upon which a settlement might be made for a wound inflicted 
upon cne of them by another than.the proprietor. In the case of the 

latter it was considered that the injury he ‘inflicted fell upon himself, 
and therefore he was not held to account. The bishops and their agents 
could cause peasants guilty of any misdemeanor to be punished with- 
out trial, and the number of blows which they inflicted was determined 
by their own estimate of the gravity of the offense. 

It is not necessary here to speak of the mutilations and other cruel- 
ties to which fugitive peasants were subjected; suffice it to say that 
they were at the mercy of their masters, who very often abused their 
power. And the choice which the masters had of selling or exchanging 
their serfs, shows that the ties which bound the latter to the glebe had 
been relaxed for the benefit of their masters rather than their own ad- 
vantage. All the serfs, even those who cultivated land on shares, were 
considered as belonging to the soil, from which they could not be de- 
tached except by the will of the proprietor. The latter had always the 
right to oppose the marrage of the serf, when it was to be contracted 
with one not living on the estate. And the children of sueh unions, be- 
ing the property of two masters, were liable to be divided between them 
without reference to their own wishes or those of their parents. 

The oppressions which haye been narrated did not fail to produce re- 
sistance. Associations were formed, known in history by the name of 
the Ghildes, which quickly extended their ramifications over a large 
territory, though it was in Normandy and the Isle of France that they 
chiefly flourished. 

These associations had a triple object: 1st, conviviality ; 2d, mutral 
assistance ; 3d, political and civil retorm. 

An idea of the rules which governed them may be obtained from the 
penalties that were pronounced against them, as well as from their own 
statutes, published at a later day in the districts where they were per- 
mitted to exist. As early as A. D. 779 they were prohibited by a statute 
of Charlemagne, and another statute of the same monarch ordained 
certain penalties proportioned to the gravity of the case. “ First,” says: 
this statute, “any one who shall commit an offense in consequence of 
his membership in a guild shall be put to death. In the second place 
his accomplices shall be compelled to flog each other, and cut each 
other’s nostrils; and, thirdly, members who are not guilty of any specific 
crime shall scourge each other, and cut each other’s hair.” 

These associations, whose efforts were principally directed against 
the tyranny of the nobles, were never able to organize themselves into 
an army as the Bagaudi had done. But toward the end of the tenth 
century the peasants attempted to assemble and unite their efforts for 
common action. Upon this important fact in the history of labor, Guil- 
laume de Jumieges makes the following statement: 


The peasants forming themselves into secret societies in the different counties of 
Normandy, adopted resolutions to the effect that they would live according to their 
e 
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own pleasure, and submit to no established laws in regard to the use of the forests and 
of the waters, except such as they chose to make for themselves. From each local as- 
sembly two men were chosen to carry these resolutions to an assembly convoked at a 
central point in the interior, in order to have them confirmed. When the duke (of 
Normandy) became aware of this movement, he sent a body of troops under the con- 
duct of Count Rodolphe to chastise the boldness of the peasants and disperse the cen- 
tral assembly above mentioned. Tbe count at once seized all the deputies and some 
others who were found in their company, and having cut off their hands and feet, sent 
them back thus mu ilated to the local assemblies whence they came. The peasants, 
overrawed by this summary treatment, quickly abandoned their assemblies, and thus 
for the time being ended their eftorts at organization and their projected struggle for 
independence. 


During the period extending from the tenth to the fourteenth century 
the class of serfs who belonged personally to the lord almost entirely 
disappeared, and the serfs attached to the soil made slow but steady 
progress toward personal liberty, although they were still the victims of 
most onerous exactions on the part of both the lords and the church. 
In conceding lands to the peasants, the feudal proprietors weighed the 
advantages and disadvantages of serfdom, and they gradually found 
that free labor yielded them the larger revenue from their estates. 
Under this system the implements of husbandry, the cattle, and the 
teams were at the account and risk of the peasant, who was thus stimu- 
lated to use them with proper care. The lord ceded his land in consid- 
eration of certain dues and services, and gave himself no farther trou- 
ble except to see that the dues were paid and the services performed. 

The dues attached to the occupation of land were paid by the tenants 
in several forms: First, in money; secondly, in grain and wine, thirdly, 
in cattle and poultry; fourthly, in articles ot consumption ; tifthly, in 
timber and fire-wood; sixthly, in various prestations and tasks. The 
dues in money were of two kinds, the one fixed and the other contin- 
gent, and known respectively as the ‘ censes” and the “ventes.” The 
‘‘cense” was the tax which was paid in money at a specified time, usu- 
ally at the festival of some saint. It was most frequently the price paid 
for the use of the meadows. There was also another “cense,” which 
was paid either at the death of the lord or at that of the tenant. The 
‘‘ventes” consisted of a tax paid to the seigneur for the alienation of 
lands dependent upon the “seigniorie,” or estate, and varied consider- 
ably in its form. The heaviest of the dues paid by the peasants was 
undoubtedly that which was levied upon grain, for this was the one in 
respect to which the lords could most readily enforce their exactions. 
The sheaves could be counted in the fields, or the grain measured on 
the thrashing-floor or in the barn, preparatory to hauling away the 
share which belonged to the lord. 

The exactions of dues for oxen, cows, and horses having been recog- 
nized as injurious to the working of the land, was abandoned; but in- 
stead of these, there were assessments upon hogs, Sheep, lambs, goats, 
and calves, which served for the consumption of the lord’s family and 
that of his numerous retainers. Certain payments in poultry were ex- 
acted from each family asa mark of dependence, and, in addition to 
these, it was customary to require large contributions of cocks, capons, 
pullets, geese, &c.—a custom which was not entirely discontinued in 
France until after the revolution of 1789. There were also dues paid in 
cheese, butter, oil, wax, soap, &c., Easter and Christmas presents to 
the lord, the obligation to furnish faggots, vine-poles, staves, hoops, &e. 
There were still other exactions equally burdensome and vexatious, such 


as the requirement to furnish lodging for the seigneur and his suite, to. 


feed him and his dogs, and to furwish hay and grass for his horses. It 
is true that the right of lodging was purchased, but in many localities 
ee 
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the seigneurs imposed a special tax for their dogs. They also imposed 
a tax on marriages, another on deaths, and a capitation-tax, which was 
collected in particular cases, most frequently when the seigneur knighted 
his son, gave his daughter in marriage, departed for the Holy Land, or 
was taken prisoner. The same usage was followed by the church, only 
her demands were for the Pope, for religious services, and for the enter- 
tainment of the king and his retinue when traveling through the coun- 
try. In this time of continual strife between rival nobles, the peasants 
owed their masters military services, and accompanied them to war in 
the capacity of infantry. It was they also who constructed aud kept 
in repair the fortifications of the castle and performed the teaming ne- 
cessitated by this work. Lastly, they were required on certain days 
and in times of danger to perform guard duty around the castle for the 
security of the seigneur and his suite. Although at this period the dis- 
tinction between the free man and the serf was begiuning to be observed, 
this distinction really amounted to little in the presence of the overshad- 
owing power of the seigneurs. “Hach estate,” says Mably, ‘‘was a 
veritable prison for its inhabitants, and these pretended free men could 
not dispose of their property, either by will or by their own act, while 
the seigneur was regarded as their heir in default of children domiciled 
in his fief. Within this limit he did not permit them to dispose of their 
property, whether movable or immovable, except to a small amount; 
and even at this time they could not marry without having purchased 
his permission. Burdened everywhere with fatiguing tasks, humiliating 
duties, and ruinous contributions, they were constantly in fear of some 
penalty, some arbitrary tax, or the total confiscation of their goods. 
The seigneurs tenaciously clung to the idea that everything belonged to 
them, and that the laborer did not possess even his own habitation 
save in a precarious manner, dependent on their liberality.” Sover- 
eignty was so united to property that the peasants were practically 
given up to all the haughty and fantastic caprices of the proprietors 
under whose jurisdiction they lived; and it night truly be said that 
justice was nothing more than the will of the baron. 

A troubadour of the twelfth century bas left us, in the ‘Roman de 
Rou,” a statement of the wants and aspirations of the laborers of the 
times. “Peasants and the inhabitants of the cities,” says he, “ the 
people of the forest as well as the people of the plain, have held assem- 
blies to the number of twenty, thirty, or one hundred persons, meeting 
in obseure places, many of them having sworn to each other that they 
would never willingly tolerate either a seigneur or a patron of the 
church. ‘The seigneurs,’ say they, ‘do us nothing but injury, and we can- 
not obtain from them either right or justice. They possess everything, 
take everything, eat everything, and compel us to live in poverty and 
suffering. So many are the services, the taxes, the provosts, and the 
bailiffs that we have not a single day of peace. Why do we submit to 
such oppression? Are we less men than they? We have the same 
members, the same stature, the same power of endurance; all we lack is 
courage. Let us bind ourselves together by oath, and present a united 
front in defence of our possessions. It is not so very difficult to fight; 
there are thirty or forty able-bodied peasants to each noble. Let us 
learn to conquer, and no one will then exercise dominion over us. We 
shall then be able to cut trees, catch game in the forests, and fish in the 
rivers, and to use, at our own pleasure, the meadows and the waters.” 

Such were the thoughts which agitated the peasants of that day. 

From the eleventh to the fourteenth century terrible insurrections 
proke out in France, and in other parts of Europe, the peasants organ- 
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izing themselves into army corps, and declaring war against the nobles, 
and other possessors of the soil. In the thirteenth century hundreds of 
thousands of them took up arms; and from Flanders, where the organi- 
zation had its birth, they threw themselves into other provinces of 
France, gaining new recruits each day in their progress through the 


country. They were ultimately vanquished by the discipline and union . 


of the nobles, but for more than two hundred years the débris of these 
organizations infested the country, and unhappily their depredations 
were not confined to the castles of their oppressors, bat often extended 
to the villages and defenseless cities. 

In 1358 occurred the revolt known as the Jacquerie riots. After the 
disastrous defeat of the French at Poictiers there was, for a short time, 
such anarchy that all the ties which bound the vassal to his feudal chief 
were broken, each man obtaining almost complete independence. The 
nobility, whose merciless oppression had already driven the peasantry 
to desperation, now gave themselves up to the most fearful acts of eru- 
elty. Assembling their troops, they fell suddenly upon the cities and 
villages, which they pillaged and burned, after slaughtezing all who of- 
fered them resistance. When they captured any of the peasants they 
burned off their feet, and subjected them to the most horrible tortures, 
in order to compel them to disclose such treasures as they were sup- 
posed to have concealed. ‘ The peasants,” says Michelet, “could no 
longer sleep. Those who lived on the banks of the Loire passed their 
nights on the islands in the stream or in boats anchored in the middle 
of the river. In Picardy the population dug themselves holes in the 
ground, in which women and children rotted for weeks and months, 
while the men timidly crept to the tops of the steeples to survey the 
country and see if the neighborhood was clear of armed bands. Despair 
armed the population ; there was no longer anythiug to eat, save in the 
castles, and to the castles the peasants made their way. Thus began 
that terrible war known as the Jacquerie riots. Hach peasant, inspired 
by vengeance and by want, as much as by hatred, attacked the castles 
as the famished wolf attacks a sheep-fold. This insurrection, like that 
of the Bagaudi, took its rise in the Isle of France, aud spread over the 
northeastern provinces. For six weeks, say the historians, the peasants 
pillaged and ravaged the chateaux, committed the greatest cruelties, 
and gave themselves up to the most fearful excesses. In this, however, 
they only imitated the example of the seigneurs, and even their worst 
excesses could not exceed the limits of a just retribution. Their very 
frenzy, however, was one of the chief causes of their defeat; for, 
being without discipline or unity of action, they could not withstand the 
military organization with Which they were opposed by the nobles. 
Their chief, Guillaume Caillet, was taken prisoner by Charles the Bad, 
of Navarre, who had him crowned with a red-hot tripod of iron and 
then beheaded. A few weeks later the Captal de Buch and the 
Count of Foix slaughtered seven thousand of these peasants in 
the vicinity of Meaux, and thus brought the insurrection to an end. 

What has been thus far said in regard to labor under the feudal sys- 
tem refers chiefly to France, and is coufined to the labors of the peas- 
antry; but, as has already been pointed out, the finer industrial arts 
were almost anknown at the period under consideration, the town and 
city populations were very limited, and the work performed on the rural 
estates really comprised the great bulk of all the work for which, in that 
rude age; there was any occasion or demand. The condition of the serfs 
and peasants on the rural estates was therefore at that time the condi- 
tion of the vast majority of the laboring population. 


LABOR IN EUROPE UNDER THE FEUDAL SYSTEM. U1 
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It is now time to glance briefly at the history of our English ances- 
tors during the period of Saxon supremacy, and in the centuries imme- 
diately succeeding the Norman conquest. In the former period two- 
thirds of the people are said to have been either slaves, or in a state of 
bondage approaching slavery, to the remaining one-third. They might be 
put in bouds and whipped; they might be branded, and on one occasion 
are spoken of as if actually yoked. Cattle aud slaves, in fact, forined a 
common measure of value under the denomination of live money, and 
were a medium of exchange in which the prices of commodities were 
computed. 

The operatives and handicraftsmen of this period, as well as the agri- 
cultural laborers, were mostly slaves. The clergy and nobility em ployed 
as domestic servants persons of this class who were qualified to supply 
them with such things as were then considered the necessaries of life. 

Hence in monasteries we find smiths, carpenters, millers, illuminators, 
architects, agriculturists, and fishermen. Smiths and carpenters were 
the most numerous and important as ministering to the chief secular 
pursuits of the time, both in war and husbandry. 

Great as were the political effects of the Norman invasion, it did 
not materially alter the condition of the masses of the people. Their 
services were as necessary to the new masters as to the old, and 
the terms on which these were rendered could hardly have been made 
more onerous than they had been. In order to maintain more firmly 
the ascendency of the inveders the feudal relations were enforced with 
somewhat greater strictness than before, but no changes were made in 
the chain of subordination which had already been established. 

Henee for a long time after the conquest the Saxon subdivisions of 
society were maintained, and the inhabitants of the country continued 
to be divided into the two great classes of freemen and serfs or slaves. 
Except the baronial proprietors of land and their vassals, the free tenants 
and soemen, the country people were depressed in servitude which was 
uniform in this respect, that no one who had either been born in, or had 
fallen into bondage, could acquire any absolute right to property. Aside 
from this, however, there were distinctions in the degrees of servitude. 
One class of villeins, or villagers, though bound to the most servile 
oftices of rural industry, were permitted to occupy small portions of land 
to sustain themselves and families. 

Other ranks of men, equally servile, are noticed in the ancient records, 
particularly the bordars and cottars. The former, in consideration of 
being allowed a small cottage, were required to provide poultry, eggs, 
and other articles of diet for the lord’s table; and the latter were eiw- 
ployed in the trades of smith, carpenter, and other handicraft arts, in 
which they had been instructed at the charge of their masters. Interior 
to these were the thralls, or servi, principally employed in menial services 
about the mansion. 

Their lives were professedly protected by law, and with the consent of 
their owners they were allowed ip some cases to purchase their freedom ; 
but, in other respects, they were in the lowest degradation, so much 80 
as to be considered mere chattels and regular articles of Commerce. 

Giraldus relates that the number of them exported to Ireland for sale 
in the reign of Henry II was so great that the market was absolutely 
overstocked; and from William I to the reign of John there was scarcely 
a cottage in Scotland but possessed an BPnglish slave. 

In the details of the border wars mention is frequently made of the 
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number of slaves taken prisoners as forming a principal part of the booty. 
It is not easy to ascertain from writers of this period the precise immuni- 
ties of the several classes of bondmen mentioned ; the chief differences 
in their condition arose probably from the relative utility of their oceu- 
pations; the servi, or serfs, as least valuable, beiug a more ordinary 
article of traffic and transfer than the bordars and cottars, who had been 
trained to useful arts or obtained a fixed habitation. All, however, alike 
appear to have been denuded of the substantial attributes of freemen ; 
the law recognized in none the uncontrolled right to property or change 
of place without the consent of a superior; the lord had the absolute 
disposal of his bondmen; they might be attached to the soil or trans- 
ferred by deed, sale, or conveyance from one owner to another; in short, 
they were siaves in the strictest sense of the word—men under an obliga- 
tion of perpetual servitude, which the consent of the master could alone 
dissolve, and in all probability they enjoyed Jess legal proteetion from 
the ill-usage of their oppressors than the humanity of modern legislation 
has extended to the brute creation. 

Attempts have been made to dctermine the relative numbers of the 
Several classes of the population at the close of the Anglo-Saxon period, 
but with no great pretensions to accuracy. In thirty-four couuties the- 
burgesses and citizens are set down at 17,105, the villeins at 102,704, 
the bordars at 74,823, the cottars at 5,947, and the serfs or thralls at 
26,552. The remaining population consisted of freemen, ecclesiastics, 
knights, thanes, and landowners. ~ 

The final extinction of slavery in England was a slow and gradual 
process. The first blow which the system received was in the disuse of 
the ancient practice of reducing prisoners of war to the condition of 
bondmen, a step which was probably due to the humane teachings of 
Christianity, and which certainly marks a decided advance toward the 
sentiments appropriate to a higher and kindlier civilization. In the 
eleventh century the Pope formally issued a bull for the emancipation 
of slaves, and in 1102, in the great council of the nation held at West- 
minster, it was declared unlawful for any man to sell slaves openly in 
the market, which had previously been the common custoin of the ecoun- 
try. it was not until several centuries later, however, that slavery 
was finally and entirely abolished in England. An attempt to extin- 
guish it, made in 1526, proved unsuccessful, and even Cromwell did not 
scruple to send the Scottish prisoners, taken at Dunbar in 1650, to the 
West India colonies as slaves. The system was finally abolished by 
statute in the reign of Charles II, but even so late as 1775 certain Seot- 
tish colliers were so far from being free that their services were bought 
and sold with the estates sto which they were attached, and to which 
they could be brought back by summary procedure before a magistrate 
if they ventured to leave and seek employment elsewhere. 

But though slavery in the British isles, as well as on the continent, 
maintained a feeble spark of life until a comparatively reéeut period, the 
process of enfranchisement, both personal and political, had been going 
on for many centuries, and had gradually changed the face of society. 
One of the chief agencies in effecting this great change was the growth of 
the incorporated towns and cities. During the turbulent and Jawless 
period which resulted in the development of feudalism the warlike and 
predatory habits of the age left little security either for industry or com- 
merce;.and from this fact, coupled with the absence of any demand for the 
finer products of ind ustry, to which reference has alread y been made, it 
resulted, both in England and in continental coun tries, that from the tifth 
to the eleventh centuries there was no tendency among the population 
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toward urban life. Under these circumstances there was scarcely any 

growth of new towns or cities, and even those which Roman civilization . 
had left were steadily declining in population, wealth, and influence. 

So great, in fact, became the preponderance of rural population and 

power, that the cities were included in the domains of adjacent feudal 

lords, who often appointed their magistrates, exercised arbitrary author- 

ity in various ways, and frequently exacted tribute which amounted to 

little less than pillage and spoliation. Thus we find the second Earl of 
Leicester exacting from one of the burgesses of the town of the same 

name the sum of 500 marks, and from other burgesses sums which were 

probably as large in proportion to their wealth, in order to make a jour- 

ney to Rome and purchase a dispensation for his wife, whom he had 

mnarried in violation of the canons of the church. 

Bat with the complete establishment of feudalism and that rude equi- 
libration of the discordant elements of society which the event involved, 
tkere came into existence wants and tendencies which at once formed 
the germ of a new order of things, a new form of society. Thus there 
gradually arose a demand for the products of various industries which 
before had scarcely had an existence. These industries tended to con- 
centrate in the towns and thus to attract population to these centers. 
Another circumstance which, in the opinion of Guizot, contributed ma- 
terially to the early growth of the towns, was the right of asylum which 
the churches gave to fugitives, even at a time when the towns them- 
selves had neither charters nor fortifications, and could not have afforded 
such protection. It was not merely serfs and villeins who thus sought 
and found refuge within the precincts of the churches situated in the 
towns. ‘ The chronicles of the times,” says Guizot, *“are full of exam- 
ples of men lately powerful, who, upon being attacked by some power- 
ful neighbor, or even by the king himself, abandoned their dwellings, 
carrying away all the property they could rake together, and entering 
some city, placed themselves under the protection of a church. These 
men became citizens, and while the capital they brought with them gave 
a desirable impulse to industrial and commercial enterprise, the spirit 
of resistance to baronial or kingly authority which they also imported 
was not less useful in promoting the progress of the cities toward civil 
independence. As the opportunities for industry and trade increased 
the burgesses felt more keenly the exactions of their feudal lords, by 
which they too frequently saw the reward of their energy and enter- 
prise swept away. The consciousness of what they could accomplish, if 
secure in their rights, stimulated them to organization, and each new 
injustice kindled their resentment, while the feudal lords themselves, 
by their conduct toward each other and toward their king, furnished 
the burgesses a perpetual example of the value of resolute will and en- 
ergetic resistance. How many were the fruitless, and, because fruitless, 
unrecorded, struggles of the cities for liberty, we shall never know; but 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries we find them with arms in 
their hands, resisting baronial or kingly power, and as a consequence 
we find large numbers of them obtaining charters by which a liberal 
share of municipal independence was guaranteed to them.” In the 
opinion of Hallam, such corporations existed earlier in Spain than in 
_any othercountry. The charter of Leon, granted in 1020, makes men- 
tion of the common council of that city as an established and long ex- 
isting institution. The earliest charters in France, those of St. Quentin 
and Amiens, were granted by Louis VI, during whose reign, and the 
reigns of the two succeeding kings, (1108 to 1223,) the principal towns 
ot France acquired the privileges of incorporation. The charter of Lon- 
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don was granted by Henry I, in the year 1100, but itis not clear that 
. any other corporate towns in England possessed the right of internal 
jurisdiction before the reign of Henry I, who ascended the throne A. D. 
1153. 

There are not wanting evidences of the services rendered by the cities 
when once they attained municipal independence in undermining serf- 
dom and villeinage, and, indeed, the feudal system itself. Thus a chron- 
icler of the twelfth century relates that Louis VIL of France founded 
under his protection a multitude of new cities, which he complains did 
great wrong to the monasteries and seignors in their vicinity, whose 
slaves came thither for refuge. In like manner the English proprietors in 
the fourteenth century are found complaining to Parliament of the whole- 
sale absconding of villeins, and above all of the support afforded to 
these fugitives by the tribunals and the towns. It was almost im possi- 
ble, they alleged, to reclaim a villein who had escaped to another county 
or to London. 

By thus affording a refuge and employment for fugitive serfs and vil- 
leins, the cities did much to bring about a general substitution of free 
for servile labor. Not only did they afford occupation for a large and 
growing class of paid laborers and handicrattsmen—a class that was 
steadily re-enforced by accessions from the serfs, villeins, bordars, and 
cottars of the country—but they also had a strong influence upon the re- 
lations of these classes of rural laborers to their manorial lords. The 
latter, finding that their subjects had opportunities of escaping from 
their service, were fain to treat them with greater leniency, and to secure 
their adhesion by allowing them increased privileges and immunities, 
In the first two centuries succeeding the Norman conquest, a villein 
could be subjected to unlimited service by his lord. T hey differed 
from the thralls, or personal serfs, in the fact that they were employed 
in agricultural work, while the latter were assigned to the menial or 
domestic service of the manor; but so similar was the condition of these 
two classes that the term “ villani,” or villeins, came to be indifferently 
applied to either. 

In short, according to Bracton, one of the most minute and thorough 
of the juridical writers who have treated on early English law, the 
agricultural serfs, or villeins proper, were entirely at the disposition of 

their lords’ pleasure. It is true that they occupied and cultivated for 
their own subsistence a portion of the lord’s estate, but this, at least 
in the beginning, appears to have been a matter of custom and con- 
venience, rather than the consequence of eny recognized right which 
they possessed. The first step toward their emancipation was the 
substitution of fixed and specified services for services subject directly 
to the lord’s command. Such a division of their time must indeed 
have been demanded by the lord’s convenience, no less than that of 
the villeins themselves; but at first lie had a. right to interfere with 
this arrangement at his own ple: sure, and could command extra serv- 
ices whenever he chose. Moreover, the fixed services themselves were 
then exceedingly onerous. 

AS arule, a man of each virgata* worked for the lord three or four 
days a week from the first of August to Michaelmas, and two or three 
days a week for the rest of the year. “ Beside this,” as we are informed 
by Nasse in his able and learned work on The Agricultural Community 

* The virgata, or virgate, of land has been said to be only twenty-five acres, but in 
some calculatious it has been rated as high as forty acres, and Mr, Rogers, in his his- 


tory of English agriculture, expresses the opinion that both of these ligures are below 
the mark, 
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of the Middle Ages, “the peasants plowed sometimes one day weekly, 
(except during frost and harvest time,) sometimes a definite extent of 
one acre for the sowing of winter or summer grain, and also as a rule 
for the fallow ; they harrowed and sowed the plowed land, sometimes 
furnishing the seed themselves. They rendered further extraordinary 
service in the hay and corn harvests, being obliged to turn out on the 
farm two or three times a year with their whole households, the house- 
wife usually being alone excepted” To this must be added the occa- 
sional hauling of wood from the forest and corn to the market-town, as 
well as messenger duty, &c., and a variety of other services, Beside 
nse services they were liable to numerous dues in kind and money- 
axes. 

It has been already stated that the charter of London was granted in — 
the year 1100, and that other [nglish cities were incorporated during 
the progress of the twelfth century. In the records of the thirteenth 
century we find evidences of the substitution of money-rents for per- 
sonal services. This is the case with the landed estates of the monastery 
of Worcester and those of St. Paul’s church. _In many land registers 
of this period there is a statement of dues and how they shall be paid 
in work or in kind, and side by side with this statement the amount of 
money-rent which would be accepted as an equivalent for these services. 
In the Hundred Rolls (Engiish land records) are found clear traces of 
the gradual change of service into rent, the words ad voluntatem domint 
(at the will of the lord) often found in connection with the specification 
of the money value of certain labor, indicating that the lords at first 
reserved. to themselves the right of returning to the system of payment 
in personal services. 

Mr. J. E. Thorold Rogers, in his history of agriculture and prices in © 
England, refers to the marked contrast between the social condition of 
England in the reign of Henry II, (1153 to 1189,) and the condition 
which prevailed during the latter years of the reign of Henry Ill. It 
is Mr. Rogers’ opinion that during the long reign of the latter monarch, 
(1216 to 1272,) the mass of the English people passed from the condition of 
serfs, perhaps even slaves, to that of freemen, a small money-rent or a 
fixed and invariable amount of service for the occupation of land hav- 
ing been substituted for the right which the lord had previously enjoyed 
of commanding the services of bis dependents at his own pleasure. The 
robber barons, who, like social beasts of prey, had kept the country in a 
state of terror, had disappeared; the influence of established laws, with 
something like a regular administration of justice had begun to be felt, 
and habits of order were becoming diffused among the people. Mr. 
Rogers presents a mass of interesting facts bearing upon the condition of 
the English villeins during the century and a half ending with the year 
1400. Although they were subject to restraints and liabilities which in 
our eyes must appear as outrageous violations of personal freedom, he 
holds that during the period under consideration the services and inci- 
dents to which they were liable were determinate, and in no case preca- 
rious, as they had been at an earlier period. And degraded as their lot 
may Lave been, Mr. Rogers believes that “it was not so grievous as the 
expressions used about their condition suggest, or inquirers into the state 
of our forefathers have concluded.” In some cases persons of this class 
held positions of considerable responsibility. Thus Robert Oldman, a 
villein of Cuxbam manor, one of the estates belonging to Merton Col- 
lege, was bailiff of that estate, in which capacity he must not only have 
superintended the operations of the farm, but.also have marketed the 
produce and kept the accounts of the place. A serf on the estate just 
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mentioned, holding half a virgate of land, paid one-quarter of seed- 
wheat at Michaelmas, a peck at Martinmas, four bushels of oats, three 
fowls, and two pennyworth of bread. The average value of these pay- 
ments is estimated by Rogers at 7s. 6d. a year. In addition to this, he 
had to cultivate a rood of land and work six days in harvest on the 
manor farm, the value of which labor is estimated at 2s. 6d. The total 
aniual rent was, therefore, equivalent to about 10s., which, supposing a 
half virgate to have contained twenty acres, Was only 6d. an acre—“ a 
rate,” says Rogers, “which, considering the general goodness of the 
land in Cuxham, as is evident from the comparative rate of production 
in that parish, cannot be considered excessive.” The services exacted 
from the tenants in villenage at Farley, another manor belonging 
to Merton College, were all commutable for specified sums of money. 
“Thus, Hugh, the son of Chrispian at Haghe, held a messuage and a 
quarterium of land, (which may probably contain the same quantity as 
avirgate,) under the following conditions: he pays one shilling a year 
rent. He is bound to carry dung at a payment of a half-penny a day, 
or to give three halfpence in lieu of the service; to plow and be fed, or 
pay sixpence for the year’s work ; to gather nuts for three days, or tor- 
feit three halfpence; to supply one man in harvest or pay two shillings, 
in case the lord assents to such a commutation ; to plow half an acre for 
winter and half an acre for lent-corn, or pay sevenpence ; to wash and 
shear sheep and lambs, or pay a half penny a day during the time; to 
hoe and be fed, or forfeit three farthings a day; to collect stubble for 
three days before dinner, and receive a half-penny, or forfeit three 
halfpence ; to give a hen of the value of two pence or a cock of the 
value of three halfpence, and find a help for the thatcher or forfeit three 
farthings.” Ten other tenants on the same manor held their land upon 
similar terms. Other villein tenants, holding from eleven to fourteen 
acres, pay a much smaller rent, their duties being mainly confined to 
harvest labor. 

The rent-roll of the manor of Thorneroft, (Leatherhead in Surrey,) 
supplies the following facts for the year 1334: Twelve treeholders occu- 
pied each a virgate or more, the rent of a virgate varying from 1s. 6d. 
to 6s. Four held half a virgate, each lot being described as a messuage 
and thirteen and a half acres of land. Others held quantities varying 
from.seven acres down to half an acre of meadow. One place contain- 
ing thirteen and a half acres was held on condition of paying a wreath 
of red roses on midsummer day. 

The same manor had one tenant in villenage holding a messuage and 
a virgate of land and paying five shillings a year, besides which and 
the liability to pay heriots, the following labor-rents were exacted : 

I. To carry dung with cart and two horses and aman for two days; 
to receive on the first day a farthing’s worth of bread, and on the sece- 
ond day a repast, worth three halfpence. 

II. To gather stubble four and a halt days, at no pay. 

Ill. To plow one acre in winter and another in Lent, with a repast 
worth three pence each time. 

IV. To harrow winter-seed with one horse for half a day, but receive 
no pay, and oats, with one horse, when they are sown, the lord supplying 
two other horses. 

V. To find one person to assist the thatcher, when the service isneeded, 
at no pay. 

VI. To find one person to hoe the lord’s corn, at a farthing every 
other day. 
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Vil. To find one person to turn and cock the hay, the lord being 
bound to scatter it. 

VIII. To find one person to carry the hay in one particular field. 

IX. To find one person to dig in the garden half a day, and to thrash 
half a day gratuitously. 

X. To find one man to drag straw from the grange to the hay-rick. 

XI. To find one woman to wash and shear sheep and lambs, and to do 
this for nothing. 

XII. To find a man and woman to reap and bind corn all the autumn, 
to receive two repasts a day, but no drink besides water. 

XIII. To find four persons at the lord’s bidding in the time of har- 
vest called “ Alebedripe,” (he himself coming the first hour,) to bind the 
sheaves and make stacks (hulae) of them, aud to have two repasts and 
sufficient beer. 

XIV. The day after he shall find four persons to reap and bind the 
corn, and have two repasts without beer. 

XV. He shall find a cart for one day, and shall be fed on that day. 

XVI. He shall reap, bind, and stack (hullare) an acre of wheat at his 
own cost. 

XVII. He shall present a cock and two hens at Christmas. 

Five other tenants held half a virgate, and were charged with analo- 
gous obligations and services. “ These services,” says Rogers, “are 
rather onerous, and represent more considerable liabilities than I have 
found elsewhere. But I do not think that, including the rent, the bur- 
dens laid on the tenant amounted to as much as fifteen shillings annu- 
ally.” On the same estate there were nine coterells, or cottars, each 
holding a cottage, and most of them an acre of land, and paying from 
one to two shillings a year, besides performing slight services of the 
same character as those rendered by the tenants in villenage. 

Beside the services to which be was liable, the villein was subject to 
numerous restrictions. He was under the necessity of petitioning the 
lord for a license to marry, for which he was required to pay a sum of 
money varying in amount, and a breach of this regulation incurred a 
pecuniary mulet. He had also to pay for the privilege of sending his 
children to school, while the fine exacted for permanently quitting the 
manor was an obstacle to the selection of any other pursuit than hus- 
bandry, to which a legal impediment was added by a statute passed in 
the twelfth year of Richard I. It may be doubted, however, whether 
the statute was very effective, while the fact of its enactment is indica- 
tive of the increasing tendency of the villeins to bring their children up 
to mechanical trades and other non-agricultural occupations. The chief 
ambition which they entertained appears to have been that of sending 
one son to school, or rather to the university, with a view to his taking 
orders in the church, a desire which was looked upon with great suspi; 
cion. As early as A. D. 1164, the practice had aroused opposition, 
since one of the constitutions of Clarendon was directed against it, and 
more than two centuries afterward the Parliament of Richard IL peti- 
tioned the king that villeins should be prohibited from sending their 
children to school to advance chem iu the church. 

The villein was also restrained from purchase or manufacture, except 
at the lord’s discretion. Thus the tenant on the estate of Merton Col- 
lege, at Cambridge, was required to buy his scythe at Chesterton, and 
at Pentrek a millstone could not be made in the bailiwick without a 
license from the lord of the manor. It is believed, too, that the use of 
the village mill, owned by the lord of the manor, was compulsory upon 
all such inhabitauts as owed him suit and service. Thus the records of 
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the manor court of Kibworth, in Leicestershire, for the year 1331, show 
that on one occasion the entire village were fined for not having ground 
their malt at the lord’s mill, as they were bound to do. Otber cases 
mentioned in the records of the same manor illustrate the social depend- 
ence of the villeins at that time. Thus Robert Goodyer prays the lord 
of the manor for a license for his daughter Emma to marry, for which 
he pays eighteen pence; and Matilda Godwene having married without 
the lord’s permission, Alice Godwene (probably her motber) subsequently 
pays a tine of twelve pence. Nicholas Hareourt pays two shillings for 
a license to make his son a monk, while Hugh Harcourt, in the follow- 
ing year, (1531,) obtains the same privilege for tweive pence. For two 
shillings John Scolasse obtains a license to betroth Alice, daughter of 
“William Brown, and “to goand return according to his will whitherso- 
ever he wishes, with his chattels and all his goods, movable and im- 
movable.” 

It is not difficult to understand the influence which the towns and cities 
would have in relaxing the restrictions and lightening the burdens to 
which the villeins were subject. A man ceases to be a slave the mo- 
ment it becomes impracticable forcibly to hold him. in a state of slavery. 
And so when the lords found their serfs had refuges to which they could 
fly, and from which it was difficult, if not impossible, to bring them 
back, and that oppressive treatment drove many of them to seek these 
refuges, they were induced, by self-interest itself, to relax the bondage 
in which they had beld them. At first they were led to refrain from 
demanding any labor beyond certain regular fixed services, such as 
‘those already specified, attached to their ‘* tenements” or holdings of 
land. Then these fixed services themselves were gradually diminished 
in amount, and finally, as already stated, they were made commutable 
into money-rent. The commutation, like the service which it replaced, 
was fixed in amount, but at first the lord could exact the service instead of 
its pecuniary equivalent, while the tenant, according to Rogers, could also 
insist upon giving the service, instead of the money, if he chose to do so. 
In course of time, however, the payment of noney-rents became an estab- 
lished custom, and it is believed that in the latter half of the fourteenth 
century the number of tenants in villenage who paid rent by service 
was very sinall. It may be remarked here that this change occurred 
much earlier in England than in continental countries, and, coupled 
with the rulings of English law-courts, was perhaps one of the causes 
which led to the wide divergence between the subsequent career of the 
English agricultural class and that of the same class in the several 
countries of continental Europe. But whatever may have been its 
ultimate influence in promoting that complete divorce of the English 
agricultural laborer from the soil which in modern times has been a 
source of such serious evils, its first introdaction was an important step 
in the direction of personal freedom. ‘It left to the villein the control of 
his own time, and if by superior energy he could produce for himself a 
surplus over what was required to pay bis dues to the lord, he was free 
to do so, Moreover, as the Jord could now demand nothing from him 
but a fixed money payment, if he desired to secure his services as a 
laborer, he must pay him stipulated wages. Thus there gradually grew 
up a large body of free paid laborers in the country as well as in the 
cities, a result which, as may be readily seen, was largely due to the 
fact that the cities afforded a market for rural produce, created com- 
merce, and familiarized the people generally with the use of money as é 
measure of value and a medium of exchange. 

The great plague known as the black death, which broke out in 1348, 
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exercised an immense influence upon the social condition of the country. 
Its immediate effects were disastrous in the extreme, sweeping away, 
according to some estimates, one-half of the population, but its ulterior 
consequences were seen in a great improvement in the condition of the 
masses of the people. 

The great rise in wages, which was one of its first results, rendered 
the system of farming by bailiff unprofitable; for even the high price 
of wheat which prevailed for more than a quarter of a century after the 
plague, failed to compensate for the enhanced cost of Jabor. Under this 
condition of affairs, the practice of letting land on lease became quite 
general, and it is the opinion of Mr. Rogers that much of the land of 
the feudal lords was disposed of in small parcels, or, at least, granted at 

“new quit-rents—a form of alienation which did not infringe the statute 
quia emptores. The rent of land at this time was very low, for the pro- 
duce was worth very little more than the cost of production—a state of 
things which, however unfavorable it may have been to the owners of 
large estates, was highly conducive to the prosperity of the small oceu- 
pier and the Jaborer—two characters which were often united in the 
same person. 

The great rise in the price of labor at the period under consideration 
made the services due from the tenants in villenage much more val- 
uable than the money-rents which bad been fixed upon as their equiv- 
alent; and it is probable that there was a determined effort on the part 
of the land-owners to revive the exercise of a right which they still pos- 
sessed in theory, but which in practice they had long before abandoned. 
Mr. Rogers expresses the opinion that they also undertook to convey the 
same right to those who took land from them on lease; and it is not 
unlikely that the latter, animated by a mercenary spirit, endeavored to 
enforce their claims with greater rigor than the lords themselves. At 
all events, the well-informed writer just cited regards it as “clear that 
an attempt to enforce the alternative of labor (instead of money-rents) 
was one of: the most powerful stimulants to the great uprising of the 
serfs,” known in history as Wat Tyler’s insurrection. 

The story of Tyler’s swift vengeance on the Kentish tax-gatherer who 
had offered an indignity to his daughter is familiar to all readers of Eng- 
lish history; but the rising of the peasants was apparently the result ofa 
deliberate plan, a widely-extended organization, and a general sense of 
oppression. The insurrection broke out on Monday, the 10th of June, . 
1381, uuder the lead of Tyler, in Kent, a thorough understanding having 
been entered into with the villeins of Bedford, Sussex, Essex, Norwich, 
and other counties. On the following Friday the rebels, who- had 
already entered London, threatened that, unless the King (Richard IT) 
gave them a conference, they would destroy the Tower, with all the per- 
sons in it, including of course the King himself and the royal family, who 
had taken refuge there. Richard, who was then a mere youth, met them 
at Mile-end, where, according to Froissart, he rode into the crowd and 
asked them to state their wants. They answered, ‘“ We will that ye 
make us free forever, ourselves, our heirs, and our lands, and that we 
be called no more bond, or so reputed.” ‘The King assented, bidding 
them to go home at once, but to leave three from each village, who 
should receive and carry back the charters of manumission—a sugges- 
tion upon which many of them immediately acted. Tyler, however, 
remained, together with tyo other leaders, Ball and Straw, and a force 
of about 30,000 men. On the following day, at an interview with the 
King, Tyler was assassinated by Walworth, mayor of London. By dis- 
simulation Richard appeased the people; but before evening he issued 
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a proclamation commanding all the country-folk to depart from London 
under pain of death. The insurrection was broken, and the King soon 
proceeded to take vengeance on its originators. He made a progress 
through the disturbed districts, demanding from the chief persons in all 
the towns and villages the surrender of the movers in the sedition. 
According to Froissart, no less than fifteen hundred persons were put 
to death—hanged or gibbeted in chains—while such charters of manu- 
mission as had been granted in accordance with the King’s promise were 
revoked and canceled. The terms of one of these charters addressed to 
the authorities of the county of Herts are given by Walsingham, and 
are as follows: 


Know that, of our special grace, we have manumitted all our liege and singular sub- 
jects and others of the courty of Hertford, freed each and all of them of all bondage, 
and made them quit by these presents: Pardon them all felonies, treasons, transgres- 
sions, and extortions committed by any or all of them, and assure them of our summa 
pax. Dated June the fifteenth, anno regni quarto. 

To certain delegates sent from Essex to request the confirmation of 
the charters of mannmission and certain other benefits, the King, after 
some hesitation as to how he should answer these audacious petitioners, 
broke out in the following language: ' 

O vile and odious by land and sea, you are not worthy to live when compared with 
the Jords whom you have attacked ; you should be forthwith punished with the vilest 
deaths, were it not for the office you bear. Go back to your comrades and bear the king’s 
answer. You were and are rustics, and shall remain in bondage ; not that of old, put in 
one infinitely worse. For as long as we live, and by God’s help rule over this realm, we 
will attempt by all our faculties, powers, and means, to make you such an example of 
offense to the heirs of your servitude, as that they may have you before their eyes, and you 
may supply them with perpetual ground for cursing and fearing you. 

The spirit of Parliament in regard to the same movement is in- 
dicated by the answer of that body to a communication informing 
the Commons of the King’s action in granting the charters of manumis- 
sion, and desiring them to provide for the confirmation or revocation 
thereof. The communication set forth, among other things that if they 
(the Lords and Commons) should desire to manumit their villeins by 
common consent, the King would assent to it. The unanimous answer 
was, “ that all grants of liberties and manumission to the said villeins 
and bond-tenants obtained by force are in disinherison of them (the 
Lords and Commons) and to the destruction of the realm, and therefore 
null and void.” To the suggestion in regard to manumitting their vil- 
leins by common consent they replied, “that this consent they would 
never give to save themselves from perishing altogether in one day.” 

Tn view of the austere reply of Richard to the delegates from Essex, 
his suggestion to Parliament seems a little surprising; but, as Mr. Rog: 
ers suggests, ‘ that answer may have been partly the expression of indig- 
nation, partly of fear, and therefore have had no more than a temporary 
significance.” “ We know, too,” says the same author, “ that the policy 
of the court was not unfriendly to the emancipation of the serfs; that 
every construction which lawyers could put upon usage or statute was 
favorable to the freedom of the serf; and we also know that in after 
years the King put his veto on those resolutions of the Commons by 
which they intended to subject the condition of villenage to social disa- 
bilities. This is particularly the case in the answer given to the peti- 
tions of Parliament in 1391, when the King declines to accede to the 
request that the sons of villeins should not. bg allowed to frequent the 
universities, and to the complaint that villeins fly to cities and boroughs 
and are there harbored, and that the lord, on attempting to recover his vil- 


lein, is hindered by the people; with a suggestion that the remedy might - 
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be allowed of seizing the villein without regard to the franchises of the 
place in which he had taken refuge. When the alarm felt at the actual 
insurrection was passed away, we may well conceive that the court was 
disinclined to strengthen the lords by tightening the bonds of servi- 
tude.” It seems certain that, although the insurrection of 1381 was 
quelled and its leaders sammarily punished, its result was to obtain for 
the villeins, within a few years, a very considerable extension of their 
rights and privileges. They had been masters of the situation for a 
week, and although disbanded, their spirit was not broken, their dis- 
affection allayed, or their secret organization destroyed. Another rebel- 
lion was clearly a possible event, and experience had shown that the 
power of the peasantry was not a thing to be contemned. If the claim 
- to service instead of money-rent had been one of the causes of the insur- 
rection, the effort to enforce it must have been abandoned; for neither 
then, nor at any subsequent period, was such an effort attended with 
any permanent or general success. Moreover it is believed that during 
the latter years of the fourteenth century the villeins attained a recog- 
nized place as freemen before the law, since it seems probable that they, 
as well as the small freeholders, were included in the election statute of 
Henry IV (who usurped the throne in 1399) as suitors in the county 
court. ‘the strength and importance which the yeomanry were acquir- 
ing at the close of the fourteenth century was promoted during the fif- 
teenth by the prosperity of agriculture, and even by the desolating civil 
strife known as the wars of the roses. By the expenses, forfeitures, 
and proscriptions incident to this series of desperate struggles, the feu- 
dal aristocracy was almost destroyed, and the Crown, whose power had 
in the mean time been largely augmented, subsequently built up a new 
nobility on the ruins of the Church. 

But long before the destruction of feudalism, that system had been 
but the mere shadow of its former self. Villenage, as we have seen, 
was virtually extinct at the end of the fourteenth century; and long 
before the villein was formally recognized -as a freeman before the law, 
he had been in the practical enjoyment of many of a freeman’s rights. 
In the mean time, free wage labor had been steadily extending the sphere 
of its operations—a result, as already shown, which was largely due to 
the growth of the towns, and to the development of mechanical and 
manufacturing industry. 

During the earlier years of the reign of Edward III (1327 to 1377) the 
necessities growing out of the war with France brought about intimate 
commercial relations with the Flemish manufactories, and ultimately 
led to much industrial prosperity in Norfolk and some other of the east- 
ern counties. A number of Flemish weavers had come over with 
William the Conqueror, and during the two succeeding reigns the man- 
nfacture of woolen cloth had made considerable progress. But under 
Edward ILI, this industry received a new impetus. An expert Flemish 
manufacturer who came to England in 1331, bringing his workmen with 
him, was very kindly received by this monarch, who issued a proclama- 
tion promising similar protection to all foreign weavers and fullers 
who should settle in England. In 1337 several additional statutes were 
enacted, one of which made it a felony to export wool, while another 
limited the use of foreign cloth to the royal family, a third forbade its 
importation, and a fourth invited cloth-workers into England, and prom- 
ised them further protection and encouragement. These strong pro- 
tective measures must have occasioned for atime inconveniences which 
might have been avoided by the more delicate arrangements known to 


-* modern legislation ; but they appear to have been instrumental in build- 
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ing up a flourishing industry, which exerted no small influence upon 
the econonic, and, indirectly, upon the political and social development 
of the country. 

The multiplication of free occupations about the end of the thirteenth 
and the beginning of the fourteenth century is indicated by two taxing 
accounts for the borough of Colchester, taken respectively in the years 
1296 and 1301. The roll wade up at the latter date contains the names 
of 391 tax-payers. Of these there are 229 whose occupations are not 
specially designated, and among the remainder there are “ twelve clergy- 
men, ten persons apparently of considerable substance, sixteen shoe- 
inakers, thirteen tanners, ten smiths, eight weavers, eight butchers, seven 
bakers, six fullers, six girdlers, five nautw,* four millers, four cissores, 
and three dyers, besides a uumber of fishermen, carpenters, and 
“ spicers.” + The following trades are also euumerated in the same 
roll: cooper, seller of white-leather, potter, parchment-maker, pellipa- 
rius, cook, tiler, bowyer, barber, mustarder, wool-comber, lorimer, wood- 
turner, linen-draper, wheelwright, glover, fuel-dealer, old-clothes dealer, 
sea-coal dealer, glazier, brewer, iron-monger, and wine-seller. Two of 
the girdlers united the trade of mercer with their other occupation, and 
one of the mercers included verdigris and quicksilver in his stock in 
trade. From the number of tanners it is inferred that Colchester had 
a special trade in leather, which, in the form of tawed skins, ¢ is believed 
to have formed an important article of dress in medieval times. This 
borough, which was situated in the richer section of England, and is 
supposed to have had about 2,000 inhabitants at the time under con- 
sideration, may probably be taken as a fair representative of the county 
towns of that day. 

From the large body of information presented by Mr. Rogers, a num- 
ber of interesting facts may be culled in regard to the occupations pur- 
sued in England during the thirteenth and tourteenth centuries. It 
appears that all villages of any magnitude maintained persons who 
were engaged in mechanical avocations. Noparish or manor, for instance, 
was without a thatcher, though it is thought that this labor was done 
by those who, at other times of the year, were engaged in ordinary farm 
business. 

Most of the villages had a smith who found steady employment. 
The bailiffs of manors, and probably also persons who cultivated small 
parcels of land on their own account, were accustomed to purchase 
their iron, and furnish the craftsman with it, paying him for his work, 
a custom which still prevails in India in the dealings between native 
artificers and their customers. During the latter part of the fourteenth 
century, however, it became customary to enter into yearly contracts 
for supplying horses with shoes—a change which indicates that at this 
time the artisan was, in a small way, becoming a capitalist. 

It is probable that most of the villages maintained a carpenter for 
common work, such as for repairs of farm-implements and buildings and 
for the manufacture of common carts and wagons, but the higher 
branches of this occupation were supplied by migratory workmen, some 
of whom were paid very considerable wages for the time. 

Masons, tilers, and slaters must have been migratory, except perhaps 
such as lived in the larger towns, as few buildings were of stone except 
the manor-house and sometimes the grange. Evenin towns, unless stone 





* Mariners, but probably captains, or pilots, in contradistinction to sailors. 

+This word may be considered as the equivalent of ‘“ grocers,” having the same 
origin as the French “ épiciers.” 

+ Skins dressed with lime and fat. 
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was abundant and near, it is probable wood was more frequently used 
as the framework of the building. The chimney, however, must have 
been built of stone, except in the very rudest huts, some of which are 
_ said to have been without that convenience. 

The first mention of bricklayers occurs in the statute of 1496, so that 
it is probable the occupation was unknown during the preceding centu- 
ries, although tilers are mentioned in the statute of 1350, and tiles are 
known to have been in use in Suffolk at least as early as 1358. 

Sawyers are frequently meutioned, but probably did not carry On & 

distinct business. They were paid by the day or by the one hundred 
square feet sawn, and generally the two who worked at the same saw 
were paid together, which seems to imply that they had mutual ar- 
rangements in hiring. When separately paid, the top sawyer was paid 
at higher rates than the lower one. 

Of the farm servants:some were engaged permanently ; others tem- 
porarily and for special purposes. Thus the mowing of hay was done 
partly by the regular servants of the farm, partly by tenants holding 
Jand by customary service, and partly by hired labor, which was often 
obtained from a distance. The regular servants comprised the plow- 
men and drivers, the carters, a shepherd or two, according to the size 
of the flock, a pig-keeper, a cow-herd, and a dairy-woman.* When the 
work of the fields was over, the plowmen .and drivers were engaged 
in home oceupations, of which the principal was threshing. The win- 
nowing, as a rule, was done by women, especially the dairy-woman, 
whose in-door work in winter was comparatively light. Where two 
shepherds were employed, one of them was assigned to the special 

‘charge of the ewes, and received better pay than his tellow-servant. 

The laborers were generally supplied with an allowance of beer, but 
as a rule none of them appear to have been maintained in the house ex- 
cept occasionally during harvest. Indeed, they had land and stock of 
their own—that is, land which they held in villenage—and occasionally 
the shepherd was remunerated for his services by permission to use the 
lord’s pasture for his own little flock, while the dairy-woman was often 
the purchaser of calves from the farin on which she was employed. 

It should be understood that the word “farm,” as here used, refers to 
the portion of each parish or manor which was held by the lord him- 
self and farmed for his benefit, under the direction of a bailiff. This 
usually comprised from one-third to one-half of the arable and better 
pasture-land. The remainder (with the exception of the glebe, over 
which the feudal rights of the lord of the manor did not extend) com- 
prised the estates of the small freeholders, who paid quit-rents, the hold- 
ings of the villeins, bordars, and cottars, and the waste or common, upon 
which all the tenants had the right of pasture, and sometimes that of 
eutting turf. The holdings of the villeins were often as extensive as 
those of the freeholders. 

Respecting the physical condition of the English laborer at the period 
under consideration we possess but scanty knowledge, but it is evident 
that he must have lived in a very rude and primitive style, and that he 
was subject to much hardship and privation. His dwelling was con- 
structed of the coarsest materials, most commonly of wattles daubed 
with mud or clay. Bricks do not appear to have been used until the 
latter part of the fifteenth century, as the first mention of brick-layers 
occurs in the statute of 1496. The manor-house was usually built of 
stone, but the tenements by which it was surrounded were of the mean- 


——_— 
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*The work of the dairy was, however, sometimes performed by a man. 
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est description. The occupation of a glazier is mentioned in the statute 
just referred to, but although glass had at that date been long used as 
the ornament of churches, it was not used even in the better class of 
private houses until a much later period ; for even as late as 1567 it was 
not common to find glass windows in the castles of the nobility, and 
they probably were not used in farm-houses much before the reign of 
James 1. That it was an unknown luxury in the hut of a medigwval 
peasant it is unnecessary to state. Artificial light, too, must have been 
used very sparingly by the poorer classes, since a pound of candles 
would almost have absorbed a workman’s daily wages. It is believed 
that fuel also was comparatively dear, and the poor man’s home in 
winter must, therefore, have been the scene of severe privation and dis- 
comfort. Hence the advent of spring was hailed with a joy and glad- 
ness of which we in modern times can form but a faint conception. 
Even as late as the reign of Queen Mary the peagant lived in a wretched 
clay-built hovel; and according to Erasmus the dwellings of the poor 
generally were unprovided with a chimney to let out the smoke, while 
their beds consisted of straw, with a block of wood for a pillow, and 
the flooring of their huts was nothing but the bare ground covered with 
rushes, among which was “an ancient accumulation of filth and ref- 
use.” 

The valuation of the movable property in the borough of Colchester 
made in the year 1296, which has been already referred to, gives an idea 
of the degree of domestic comfort enjoyed by the small tradesmen and 
artificers of that period. ‘The amount of household furniture possessed 
by each family appears to have been very limited, consisting chiefly of 
a brass pot valued at from 1s. to 3s., and a bed valued at from Js. to 6s. 
The former was apparently almost the only culinary utensil then 
used in the households of the poor. 

The valuation taken at the same place in 1301 is still more curious 
and minute. Among the articles mentioned in the list then made out 
are found the following, along with which are given the figures indi- 
cating the range of their respective values: 
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A blacksmith’s tools were valued at from 2s. to 5s.; a cobbler’s stock 
in trade at 7s. 5d.; that of two other cobblers at 10s. 6d. and 12s 2d., 
respectively ; and that of a tanner at £9 17s. 10d. There is reason to 
believe, however, that these prices were considerably below the real 
value of the articles. 

At the period under consideration the manor-house itself was but 
scantily furnished, while the movables of the ‘ ordinary house” con- 
sisted, according to Mr. Rogers, of ‘a brass pot or two for boiling, and 
two or three brass dishes ; a few wooden platters and trenchers, or, more 
rarely, of pewter; an iron or latten candlestick ; a kitchen knite or two; 
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a box or barrel for salt, and a brass ewer and basin. * ORIG 
walls were garnished with mattocks, scythes, reaping-heoks, buckets, 

corn measures, and empty sacks. The dormitory contained a rude bed, 
and but rarely sheets and blankets, for the gown of the day was gener- 
ally the coverlet at night.” 

In the same connection (page 13, vol. i, History of Agriculture and 
Prices) Mr. Rogers presents the inventory of the effects of John Senek- 
worth, who for several years was bailiff of Merton College, at its manor 
of Gamlingay, in Cambridgeshire, as well as at other places before. 
_ “ Senekworth,” says this writer, “ was evidently a valued servant of the 

college. (of which one of his brothers was a fellow,) and for a few years 
before his death the society presented him with five pounds ‘ ex special 
gratia sociorum.’” ; 

“The date of the inventory is 1314, the deceased bailiff having be- 
queathed his goods to the college. It contains a tapetum valued at 7s., 
two others at 5s., one more at 20d. ; 6 lintheamina, (sheets,) at 4s. each, 

and a materace,* at 1s.; a red coverlet, at 2s.; acounterpane, (co-operto- 
rium pro lecto,) at 4s.; ared gown, at 8s.; another, at 3s. ; a blue gown, 
at 4s.; akaynet gown, at 2s. 6d.; a russet tunica, at 1s. 6d. ; a banker, 
i. e., a cover for a seat, at 15d. ; a table-cloth, at 1s.; two more and 
two napkins, at 6s. ; three quisins, é. ¢., cushions, at 9d. each. Beside 
these articles of linen and clothing Senekworth possessed three gold 
rings, one of which was broken, the whole being valved at 18d. ; a purse, 
at 4d. ; a pouch, at 3d. ; a knife, at a penny; a forcer—that is, a chest— 
at 3s.; and another, at 6d. ; aleathern forcer, at 3d. ; two glasses, (mur- 
rae,) one with a silver stand, worth 7s. ; asecond, 8d. ; four silver spoons, 
- valued at 3s. 2d.; two silver seals, ( firmacula,) 2s., one of these being 
mounted by a gilded penny as a symbol ; three books of romance, valued 
at 3d.; two pair of linen panni, at a shilling; a basin and ewer, at a 
shilling; beside some less characteristic effects. Senekworth, however, 
must have been an official of morethan usual opulence and social position.” 
Owing to the high price of clothing the dress of the medieval peasant 
must have been exceedingly plain, and the statutes which limited them 
to the use of the lower-priced materials must have seemed to the mass 
of the laboring people a very superfluous precaution. Shirts were such 
valuable articles that they were often the objects of charitable or osten- 
tatious doles, and even in considerably later times they were frequently 
devised by will. The dress of the laborers in the latter part of the four- 
- teenth century is, however, described as being simple and well-contrived, 
comprising a jacket and a coat, buttoned and fastened round the body 
by a belt or girdle, a bonnet of cloth, and hose of the same material, 

» shoes, and occasionally a hat, though the Jatter was not much used until 
a century later. The latter article is mentioned in a statute of Richard 
111, in which the price is limited to 20d. 

In respect to food, the English peasantry of the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries appear to have been tolerably well off. The 
records of agriculture indicate that wheat was the principal grain con- 
sumed by the people. In the allowances to farm-servants it was some- 
times mixed with rye or barley, but then, as now, the latter grain was 
chiefly used in the manufacture of beer. 

Meat appears to have been cheap, and, therefore, was probably in fair 
supply. Mutton could be bought in plenty at about a shilling the car- 
ease, which could scarcely have been more than a farthing a pound; and 
beef was very little dearer, since the carcase of an ox could be had for 
10s. Yet, even at these prices, mutton or beef was a far more expensive 
diet than wheat, of which, on an average, six pounds could be bought 
fora penny. Butter and cheese, though abundant and cheap in com- 
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parison with their modern prices, were at least twice as high as meat. 
Poultry was to be had in plenty at low prices, and is believed to have 
been kept by the poorest ‘classes. The most common varieties were 
geese, ducks, and fowls. Eggs were also exceedingly plentiful and were 


extensively used. The kind of meat most com monly used by the work- | 


ing classes was pork. Mr. Rogers shows that a hog for the farm- 
laborers invariably figured in the expenses for autumn on one of the 
estates belonging to Merton College, while the same estate aiso allowed 
its laborers two red herrings a day. Beer was often furnished to labor- 
ers by their employers, even where board was not included in their com- 
pensation, and on some manors they were feasted at the conclusion of 
the harvest. 

Notwithstanding the abundance and comparative cheapness of, meat 
it was not uncommon to eat the flesh of animals that had died of dis- 
ease; but it is possible that this arose rather from the want of delicacy 
and ignorance of hygienic laws than from necessity. The consumption 
of such meat certainly does not appear to have been confined to periods 
of scarcity, for we find Walter de Henley, in an ancient treatise on the 
management of sheep, laying down the following rule: “If one of your 
sheep dies put the flesh at once into water, and keep it there from day- 
break to three o’clock, then hang it up to drain thoroughly, salt it and 
dry it. It will do for your laborers.” It may be inferred trom this rule 
that the practice of using diseased meat was not general, otherwise it 
would hardly have seemed necessary to point out to the thrifty hus- 
bandman this particwar mode of economizing his means. 

The difficulty of keeping stock through the winter caused its slaughter 
in large quantities during the autumn, and for more than half the year 
fresh meat was untasted by a great majority of the people. Vegetables 
were also scarce, for not only was’ the potato then unknown, but the 
people were without various other roots, such as carrots, parsnips, &e., 
which are now in common use. Mr. Rogers expresses the opinion that 
onions and cabbage were almost the only esculent vegetables in use, 
though nettles may have been quite commonly used as greens, since 
urtice (supposed to mean nettles) were occasionally sold from the gar- 
den. The household roll of the Countess of Leicester, (for 1265,) which 
is more particularly referred to further on, mentions dried peas and 
beans, parsley, fennel, onions, green peas, and new beans, and it is pos- 
sible that the term potagium may include other varieties. It is not by 
any means necessary to infer, however, that these were all in general use 
among the people. In France, cresses, endive, lettuce, beets, parsnips, 
carrots, cabbages, leeks, radishes, and cardoons were grown as early as 


the reign of Charlemague; but it is not probable that many of these: 


varieties were cultivated in England until a mucli later period; for 
even in the fifteenth century the produce of the English kitchen-garden 
was contemptible in comparison with that of the Netherlands, France, 
and Italy. 

The only fruits of which mention is made in the Countess of Leices- 
ter’s roll are apples and pears, and it is believed that few other kinds 
were generally cultivated in England prior to the latter end of the fif- 
teenth century, although Matthew Paris, describing the bad season of 
A. D. 1257, observes that “apples were scarce and pears scarcer, while 
quinces, vegetables, cherries, plums, and all shell-fruits were entirely 
destroyed.” In the wardrobe-book of the fourteenth year of the reign 
of Edward I is found the bill of Nicholas, the royal fruiterer, in which the 
only fruits mentioned are pears, apples, quinces, medlars, and nuts, the 
supply of which from Whitsantide to November cost £21 14s. 14d. 

The great scarcity of vegetables and fruits, coupled with the con- 
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sumption of salt-meat and salt-fish for more than six months out of 
the year, gave rise'to scurvy in its most virulent forms; and even lep- 
rosy, modified, perhaps, by climate, is spoken of by Rogers as a common 
‘disorder. The tendency to these and other diseases was doubtless ag- 
gravated by the prevalent uncleanliness of the peasantry, their wretched 
habitations, and the indifference which they showed to the simplest san- 
itary precautions. Even in the latter years of the sixteenth century their 
habits in this respect had apparently undergone no great change tor the 
better; for the embassadors of Philip II, who visited England several 
years after the Spanish invasion, commented on the abundance of food 
and the uncleanly habits of the common people, remarking that ‘ these 
peasants” lived ‘like hogs,” though they fared “as wellasthe king.” In 

- the latter particular, especially as regards bread and meat, the English 
peasants were probably mueh better off than their brethren of conti- 
nental Europe, for Fortesque, who wrote in the reign of Henry VI, says 
of the French peasantry that ‘ they drink water, they eate apples with 
bread right brown, made of rye; they eate no flesche, but, if it be selden, 
a littel larde, or of the entrails or heds of beasts sclayne for the nobles 
or the merchaunts of the lond.” 

But although the supply of food in England was generally good, 
there were times when the people suffered intensely through the failure 
of the crops. The great English statistician, Dr. Farr, in an essay pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Statistical Society, states that during the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries there was, on an average, a 
degree of scarcity amounting to famine once every tourteen years. The 
series of unproductive harvests during tbe reign of Edward II occa- 


o 


sioned intense suffering among the peasantry. In 1308 the price of 
wheat exceeded all previous experience ; was still higher in 1309, and 
not much reduced in 1310. In 1314 it again exceeded all experience ; 
was greatly enhanced in 1315, and in 1316 was three times as high as 
the average for 1314. In 1317 the price was about the same as in 1314; 
was again excessively high in 1321; and did not materially decline until 
1322. In the two following years wheat still remained dear, but from 
that time until the breaking out of the great plague in 1348 the abund- 
ance of the harvests was continuous and remarkable. For the first 
twenty-five years after the plague the average price of wheat was quite 
high, but the last twenty years of the fourteenth century constituted a 
period distin guished for its abundant harvests. 

It issaid that during the long period of scarcity in the early part of 
that century, a scarcity attributable to incessant rain, and cold, stormy 
summers, the people ate the flesh of horses and dogs, and were even re- 

duced to the necessity of subsisting upon roots. Stories still more ter- 
rible are told of the acts to which they were driven in their dire extrem- 
ity; and Mr. Rogers, who makes much allowance for exaggeration, says 
that “ no years in the whole course of the economical history of England 
approach the scarcity of that time, except, perbaps, the few years at 
the end of the eighteeeuth and the commencement of the nineteenth 

> centuries.” 

: The effects of a bad harvest in any particular locality were far more 
disastrous, at the time under consideration, than they would be at 
present, owing to the want of those facilities for transportation which 
we now possess in our railways, canals, and ships; yet there 1s reason to be- 
lieve that the means of communication in England were better and the 
habit of travel more general in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
than they were two or three centuries later. The trade of grain-dealer 
was, however, unknown, and it does not appear that, except In the 

-abbey granges, grain was any where collected in large quantities. The 
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consequence of this was that a season of comparative plenty was often 
followed before the next harvest by a very inconvenient scarcity; and 
the fluctuations in prices were sometimes extremely sudden and violent. 
Thus Stow relates that in 1317, one of the years of scarcity above referred 
to, the harvest was all got in before the 1st of September, and that 
wheat, which before harvest had been selling as high as £4 per quarter, 
immediately fell to 6s. 8d., one-twelfth of its former price. 

Upon a general survey of the field, it is clear that during the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, there was a vast improve- 
ment in the average condition of the English people. The progress of 
the industrial arts brought with it a great augmentation of their com- 
forts; rapine and violence gave place to the orderly habits which 
grow up under the influence of an efficient administration of justice, 
and the masses made a great advance in securing from the crown 
and the aristocracy a recognition of their personal and political rights. 
‘The wail over universal oppression, violence, and lawlessness, which 
is heard in the writings of Hoveden is exchanged in those of Matthew 
Paris for indignant comment on unwise administration, and uncourtly 
criticism on the king’s domestic and foreign policy ;” yet the first of these 
ancient chroniclers closes his history with the year 1202, and the latte: 

‘with the year 1273. Such was the progress made in the thirteenth cen 
tury. A little more than a century later we find the insurrectionist 
under Wat Tyler, who were chiefly villeins, boldly demanding from the 
king the rights of freemen, the liberty to trade in the market towns with- 
out tolls or imposts, and the legalization of the money-rents, which in 
practice had already superseded personal services in payment for the 
occupation ofland. And it has already been seen that although the insur- 
rection was crushed, it did not fail to exert a powerful influence in 
hastening the consummation of the objects aimed at. 

It was not without many struggles, however, that the lords relin- 
quished their control over their subjects. In the middle of the fourteenth 
century, when free labor had become quite general, they made their 
first attempt to recover, by parliamentary enactment, the substantial 
results of that authority which, as individuals, they had found them- 
selves unable to maintain. The great plague of 1349, above referred to, 
had swept off a large portion of the population, and labor, as we have al- 
ready seen, became extremely dear. To reduce its price, a royal proclama- 
tion was issued, fixing the rates of wages, and this, having proved in- 
effective, was speedily followed by the famous ‘statute of laborers,” 
which provided for the enforcement of obedience to its enactments by 
means of fines and corporal punishment. The statute states that since 
the pestilence no person would serve unless he was paid double the 
usual wages allowed five years before, to the great detriment of the 
lords and commons; it then provides that in future carters, plowmen, 
plow-drivers, shepherds, swine-herds,-and other servants should be 
content with such liveries and wages as they received in the twentieth 
year of the king’s* reign, and two or three years before; and that in dis- 
tricts where they had been severally paid in wheat, they should receive 
wheat or money at the rate of ten pence a bushel, at the option of their 
employers; they were to be hired by the year and other accustomed 
periods, and not by the day; weeders and haymakers were to be paid 
at the rate of one penny, mowers five pence per acre, or five pence a 
day; reapers during the first week in August two pence a day, and 
from that time till the end of the month three pence a day, without diet 
or other perquisite. Laborers of this description were enjoined to carry 


* Edward III. 
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their implements of husbandry openly in their hands to market-towns, 
and to apply for hire in a public quarter of the town. 
The wages for threshing were then regulated. A man, for threshing 


a quarter of wheat or rye, was allowed 2$d.; for threshing a quarter of 


barley, oats, beans, and peas, 14d., or a certain number of sheaves or 
bushels. In places where it had been customary to pay in kind, labor- 
ers were to be sworn twice a year te observe these regulations, and 
offenders were punishable with three or more days’ imprisonment in the 
stocks. 

Wages of artificers were fixed at the following rates: A master-car- 
penter, by the day, 3d.; a master mason, by the day, 4d.; other carpen- 
ters, by the day, 2d.; other masons, by the day, 3d.; their servants, by 


~ the day, 14d.; from Easter to Michaelmas without diet. Tilers, by 


the day, 3d.; their knaves, by the day, 1$d.; thatchers, by the day, 3d.; 
their knaves, by the day, 14d.; plasterers, and other workers of mud- 
walls, by the day, 3d.; their knaves, by the day, 1dd.; from Haster to 
Michaelmas without diet. 

In 1360 the statute of laborers was confirmed by Parliament, and it 
was provided that servants absenting themselves from their work, or 
quitting their place of abode, should be imprisoned for fifteen days and 
branded in the forehead with gn iron in the form of the letter F. In 
cases where laborers fled into the towns, the magistrates were directed 
to deliver them up ; and if they failed to do so, were subjected to a pen- 
alty of fifteen pounds, of which ten pounds went to the king and five 
pounds to the master by whom the fugitive was claimed. 

In 1363 a law was enacted to regulate the diet and apparel of laborers. 
It directed that artificers and servants should be served once a day with 
meat and fish, or. the waste of other victuals, as milk and cheese, ac- 
cording to their station ; and they should wear cloth of which the whole 
piece did not cost more than twelve pence per yard. The cloth of yeo- 
men and tradesmen was not to cost more than one shilling and sixpence 
per yard. Carters, plowmen, ox-herds, neat-herds, shepherds, and 
all others employed in husbandry, were to use no kind of cloth but that 
called black russet, twelve pence per yard. Clothiers were commanded 
to manufacture the necessary kind of cloth, and tradesmen to have a 
sufficient stock on hand at the established legal prices. Twenty-five 
years later another law was enacted prohibiting servants from changing: 
their place of abode. ; 

Under Henry VI justices of the peace were empowered to fix the price 
of labor every Easter and Michaelmas, by proclamation 5 and in 1444 
the wages of agricultural laborers was limited by act of Parliament to 
the following rates: 


I.— YEARLY WAGES. 


A bailiff in husbandry, £1 3s. 4d., with food and drink, and 5s. for 
clothing. ; . 

A chief-hind, carter, or chief-shepherd, £1, with food and drink, and 
4s. for clothing. ‘ 

A common farm-servant, 15s. with food and drink, and 3s. 4d. for 
clothing. 

‘A woman-servant, 10s., with food and drink, and 4s. for clothing. 

A child under 14 years of age, 6s., with food and drink, and 3s. for 
clothing. 

JI.—-DAILY WAGES. 


A mower, with food and drink, 4d. a day; without, 6d. a day. 
A reaper or carter, with food and drink, 3d. a day ; without, 5d.a day. 
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Women, and other laborers, with food and drink, 24d. aday ; without, 
4d.aday. | 

A farm-servant intending to leave his place at the end of the year 
was required to give his master six months’ notice ; and if he failed to 
do so, he was obliged to remain with him another year. | 

The following were the rates of daily wages for artificers, as fixed 
by the same statute: 


ia a eee 


Ay 




















Between Easter | Between Michael- 
and Michaelmas. | mas and Easter. 
With | Without) With | Without 
diet. diet. diet. diet. 
d. d. d d. 
& master mason....--.------ Re cibae ce oiomatae 4 5 | 3 4} 
A master carpenter.-..-.---.---------------- 4 AL 3 4y 
PAE et se oe ras athe Seno cess Se mee ote See ote ees ; 
SAGA COs oe = ickis cides fo He teeth eee . 
_ Arongh mason ......-----+------+------+-+-- 3 44 24 4 
(common carpenter <2... -U-- .-2. ------ ----- 
Common workman .. ....-------+------------: * 2, 34 | 14 3 





In the reign of Henry VIII it was enacted that no serving-man under 
the degree of a gentleman should wear a long gown or coat, containing 
more than three broad yards, or trimmed with fur, under the penalty of 
forfeiture ; nor any garde hose, or cloth above the price of twenty pence. 
The fashion of wearing peaks to shoes or boots, of a length exceeding 
eleven inches, was prohibited to all but gentlemen. 

The rate of wages may be collected from the statute of 1496, men- 
tioned above, and was as follows: 


Agricultural servants, with diet for one year. 
To a bailiff of husbandry, not more than £1 16s. 8d.; for clothing, ds. 
A chief-hind or chief-shepherd, £1; for clothing, 5s. 
A common servant of husbandry, 16s. 8d.; for clothing, 4s. 
_ A woman-servant, 10s.; for clothing, 4s. 
A child under 14 years of age, 6s. 8d.; for clothing, 4s. 


The daily wages of artificers and other laborers, as fixed by the same 
statute, was as follows: 


Between Laster and | Between Michael- 





Michaelmas. mas and Euster. 

‘ Por diem. Per diem. 

master mason, master carpenter, roug eae ss Hs ; 

mason, brick-layer, master tiler, plumber, ae diet, dd Fae ; W ith diet, 3d. 

glazier, carver, joiner ....-..-.--- ++ Without diet, Gd-.| 2 Without, 5d. 

4 3 . : With diet, 2d 22.22 With diet, 14d 
Other laborers, (exce arvest), ...+. S 4 i aa 

the vorers, (except in harvest) "| Without diet, 4d ..| 2 Without diet, 3d, 
In harvest, every mower, by the day -....- ) Withidiot, 44) -- 9) 


“} Withont diet, 6d -- 
§ With diet, dd. 2.22! 
2 Without diet, 5d-- 
ee rh. § With diétcdiice.t 
DAGHEDEN WY te Cay. 5. Fen 5-5 peso werias: Without diet, 5d.. 

With dict, 24d ..-- 
eae ; Without diet, 44-- 


A reaper, by the day 





Women and other laborers, by the day 
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If any unemployed person refused to serve at the above wages, he 
might be imprisoned till he found sureties to serve according to the 
statute. The latter part of this statute regulates the hours of work and 


meals, by providing that the hours of labor, from March to September, 


shall be from 5 o’clock in the morning till 7 in the evening; that one 
hour shall be allowed for breakfast, an hour and a half for dinner, and 
half an heurfor noon-meate. The hoursof laborin winter are from “spring- 
ing of day” to dark, and one only hour is allowed for dinner, the extra 
half-hour at the meal being allowed for sleeping, from the middle of 
May to the middle of August. 

The same scale of prices as is given in the foregoing table was sub- 
stantially re-established by the statute of 1514. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the prices fixed by statute 
were universally, or even generally, adhered to among the people,* and 
for evidence in regard to the actual rates of wages and the cost of sub- 
sistence, it is necessary to look to other sources. Thanks to the learned 
researches of Mr. Rogersand his patient examinations of ancient records, 
a large fund of authentic information upon these points is now available. 
The following tables, which are taken from that author’s History of 
Agriculture ana Prices in England, probably contain a greater amount 
of detailed information upon the subjects to which they relate than has 
ever before been given to the public, showing, as they do, the prices of 
labor and commodities in England for a period comprising nearly the 
latter half of the thirteenth and all of the fourteenth century. _ 

Table I shows the highest prices for threshing a quarter of wheat. 
barley, and oats, respectively, in the eastern, midland, southern, western, 
and northern counties of England, and in North and South Wales.t The 
prices are expressed ip pence. 

Table IL shows the average cost of reaping an acre of (1) wheat, (2) 
barley, (3) drage, (4) oats, (5) rye, (6) beans, peas, and: vetches. In that. 
table the seventh column contains the rate for mowing an acre of grass, 
the sign t, when used, showing that the making of the hay is included. 
The eighth column relates to the daily wages of thatchers, the ninth to 
that of a thatcher’s assistant, and the tenth to the wages paid to the 
thatcher and his assistant together. 

In Table IU, the first column shows the average, and the second the 
highest daily wages of carpenters. The columns relating to masons, 
tilers, slaters, and sawyers show the highest daily wages in these trades. | 
In the case of tilers and slaters, the sign * indicates that, wherever it is 
used inthe columns relating to these two trades, the wages of an assist- 
ant is included. 

Table IV shows the prices of threshing, reaping, mowing, and thatch- 
ing, and of various kinds of mechanical labor, by decennial averages, 
with the general average (1) for the ninety years before, and (2) for the 
fifty years after, the great plague. 

Table V shows the price of the same kinds of labor for the same 
periods, expressed in grains of pure silver: 

a Despite repeated legislation and incessant complaint, the laborer ultimately secured 
the advance which he demanded for his service.—History of Agriculture and Prices, 


vol. I, p. 62. : 
North Wales is included with the northern, apd South Wales with the western, coun 


ties of England. 
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TABLE I.—HIGHEST PRICES FOR THRESHING—Continued. 
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CABLE II.—PRICES OF REAPING, MOWING, AND THATCHING. ~ 
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+ See note on page 91. a Thatcher and two men. 
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TABLE II.—PRICES OF REAPING, MOWING, AND THATCHING—Continued. 
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TABLE IIJ.—PRICES OF MECHANICAL LABOR. 
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See commerés on Table II, page 91, for explanation of *. 
a London. b Chiefly Oxford, c Oxford only. 
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TABLE IV.—PRICES OF THRESHING BY DECENNIAL PERIODS. 
(») Decennial averages. Threshing, (per day.) 
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(b) Decennial averages. Reaping, mowing, thatching. 
Reaping, per acre. ¢ > > 3 
P05 s rs q 
~ tH m o s 
Sa a 2 eS q 
a Pa a 
Years. Pans os Ab eapety es 
; : Pig pe Sahel 5) lene 
SF ge at ae Pa) ey ee 
a a ES Bw é Eg z 3 ‘a 3 
Ele lia ts | x |ael S| a 4 eB 
Pence.| Pence.| Pence.| Pence.|Pence.| Pence.\Pence.| Pence. | Pence. ra 
BO STO aca wivi swe amine aie apa e eee Mlewioa 54 5t 5¢ Defises ss lsaxe se 4 OF teaea t 
1271-1280... -. ee.te Seana ae 5 | 4h1 6 | 4¢| 44| 46] 58] 28] 2 : 
RIPON So, Mesa Se cs eoek eee se 5+ 5k 5 43 43 4% 45 25 e QF 
IDOE AQUOS et ee ss ae © see 5+ | 5 Bt] 44 | 48] 5h] 5h] 2} t 3h 
LBOTAIG ION Fe Sccac cs enmedalsiacewnie © 5+ 52 5 4¢ 4g 5s Le 24 1 35 
DH 1900S 2 ocak a oe cenetenscdany 64 64 64 53 64 6 re 2¢ 1y ae 
1321-1330 .. 6 64 6 5F 6 53 5 3 J 3¢ 
1331-1340 .... 6 7 54 4% 6 5: 5 2 1% 4k 
W341 1350F ceca new nane 64 7% 6 5£ 64 9 64 Q5 lt 4 
TASILAISGD . . oidsic soa Dorp dl ea aes WE 8s 6% 6} eS it 63 34 2 58 ’ 
1361-1370 .....- Way Cell OP le 7s eal: te} Be |e ae 5g 
ISTTSISBO) sxc ceca san awealow slam aiee 10 10 9 95 9F G 43 24 6% 
WSBIH1990 2 —- ow ac ence crecceee sas nony> 20 10 9t | 10 10 i+ 3 2 6 
1391-1400 ......-..--200---05 Gaeke dklelee 7% 1k a Tk it 62 4t 2 7 
eral average : 
Sane ot Saat mia Dest a ae beanies 5€ 5g 5# 45 54 54 54 24 1 3k 
PA51H—1400 oo ceccmnens pa aie eben 84 8% 84 8t 1s gs 7 3t Qt 64 
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(c) Decennial averages. Carpenters, S'Ory Ger day.) 


Years. 


Carpenter, highest 
rate. 

Tiler and man. 

Slater and man. 


Carpenter. 










3t B34 | 2h |-<-02-}-0-<-5 
24 2t 5t 
3t 4 5 
26 3h 5t 
3 44 4 
‘ 3g 4g 5¢ 
38 4g 5s 
3t 4% 6 
3 44 5g 
4 Si 8F 
4% 54 | 5é] 5 |------ 
5 64 
42 5% 12 
MANE TA0O: boacewccencesscvenies sesennsecsnnmmce 4% 64 1lg 
»* General average: 
1263-1850. - con en eee c cree mne cess emcees: 33 44 
1351-1400... ares chine mance ™ reaper 4% 5§ 104 





TaBLE V.—PRICES OF THRESHING, ETC., IN GRAINS OF SILVER. 


(a.) Threshing, (per day.) 





; 


Hast. Midland, South. West. North. 











Oats. 
| Wheat. 
Barley. 




















125. 78/15. 47\43. 83/20. 62|12. 89}.....|..---]----- ~Cabeieecns : 
2/30. 92|18. 05/43, 83/33, 51/20. 62/65, 45/30, 92/23. 2 41. 25).-..- 20. 62/48. 
30, 92/20. 62/48. 98/30, 92}20. 62)51. 56/28, 36/18. 05/51. 56]...-.|-.--- - 

30. 92\20. 62/48, 98/30, 92/20. 62}54. 14/33. 51/20. 62/46, 4 133, 51/23. 2 

38, 67/23. 2 146. 4 |30, 9220. 62)51. 56|30. 92/20. 62/46, 4 [30. 92)20. 62 
36. 09/23. 2 162. 87/41. 25/23. 2 |56. 72/38. 67/23. 2 |51. 56/30. 9220. 62 
36. 09123. 2 156. '72\33, 51/20. 62154. 14/33. 51/20. 62/51. 56/30. 92/20. 625 
36. 09/23. 2 |51; 56/30, 92/25. 78/54. 14/33, 51/23. 2 |48. 98}30. 92/25, 78)63 
32. 67/25. 78159. 3 41. 25/28, 36|62. 87/33, 51/23. 2 |48. 98/53. 51/25, 78 
41, 25/28. 36/73. 19|56. 72/30. 92|73..19/41. 25/30. 92/59. 3/43, 83)30. 92 
78, 34146. 4 173, 19|68.-87/38. 67)75. 76/41, 25/36, 09/62. 87/46. 4 |41. 25 
62, 87/62. 87/65. 45/59. 3 |62. 87/82. 5 \68, 03/41. 25/65, 45/46. 4 30. 92 
41, 25130. 92165. 45/51. 56/41. 25)62, 87/44. 25/38, 67/62. 87/41. 25)30. 92 
aoe 51. 56/82. 5 151. 56\54. 14/62, 87/41, 25/38. 67)/56. 72/38, 67/30. 9262. 87/51. 5651. 56 

















33, 51120. 62151. 56/33. 51/20. 62/54. 14/33, 51/20, 62/48. 98}30. 92/23. 2 |56. 72)36. 09 20. 62 
46. 41/43, 83)73, 19|56. 72/43, 83/73. 19/46, 41/36, 09/62. 87/43, 83)33, 51\75. 76/51. ee 2 
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(b.) Reaping, §c., (per day.) 
Reaping, (per acre.) e b & 4 
5 3 3 q 
ox : S 3 re 
Years. a4 a ex ee a 
2 E As ab 5 4g 3 
os mB S a es & 4 ~~ a 
o = eo = . q = 2 m 2 
a 3 2 3 bs 34 3 | 5 s 
= a Qa 3 fa a B < H 
SOG RTO on os ccc aeis: Ra ae Pi ae 1S OS) T0826 tek sec lewcewans 82.5 SU 2b allem s states 63. 19 
IOTPSIIRO. cece ene 103. 12 97.97 | 123.75 | 87.66 92, 31 | 100. 55 | 108. 28 48.98 | 20.62 68, 03 
. 1281-1290 .. 105. 7 118.59 | 103.12 87.66 | 87. 66 95. 39 | 100.55 | 43, 83 18, 05 59. 3 
7291-1300 .. 108. 28 | 103.12 | 108. 28 87.66 | 85.08 | 105.7 105. 7 51. 56 18. 05 63. 19 
HSOE-1310 3... cence. 105. 7 118.59 | 103.12 | 87.66] 97.97 | 105.7 100.55 | 51.56] 20.62 70. 6L 
BOL IMLGSO) ccc Sectecee 126. 33 | 134.06 | 126.33 | 113.44 | 126.33 | 123.75 | 136. 64 59.3 25. 78 92. BL 
WS21=1330 cnkacscas. 123.75 | 128.91 | 123.75 | 110. 86 | 123.75 | 110.86 | 110.86 62.87 | 20.62 &0. 92 
1331-1340 pe fete 123.75 | 144.37 | 108.28 | 100.55 | 123.75 | 113.44 | 103,12 59.3 23. 2 85. 08 
ps a 126.33 | 146.95 | 123.75 | 118.59 | 128.91 | 121.17 | 134.06 | 59.3 23, 2 85. 08 
TSOL—ROGD ons cce a 159. 84 | 172.73 | 141.8 139, 22 | 175.31 | 152.11 |] 131.48 | 73.19] 41.25] 113,44 
TOI wea sac cece 146.95 | 175.31 | 183.05 | 157.26 | 162.42 | 159.84 | 154.59} 73.19] 41.25] 118.59 
ESV SOSO sone acace 207. 25: | 207.25 | 186.62 | 204. 67 |........ 204. 67 | 149.53 | 85. 08 51.56 139, 22 
1381-1890 907.25 | 207.25] 189.2 4 207. 25"}..-.....- 207.25 | 149.53 | 80.92) 43.83 | 123.75 
1391-1400 152.1] | 154.59 | 144.37 | 146.95 | 144.37 | 146.95 | 139.22] 85.08 | 54.14 144. 37 
Average: 
$261—=1350'.. >=. 116. 01 | 121.17 | 116.01 | 100.55 } 108.28 | 108. 28 | 108. 28 54.14 | 20.62 73,1 
1351-1400 ...... 175. 31 | 183.05 | 167.58 | 170.16 | 159.84 | 172.73 | 144.37) 80.92] 46.4 128.9 
Mechanical labor, (per day.) 
2 : 5 i 
5 5 3 3 A, Aas 
Years 5 = q di is 4 H - g Sh t2 
. ca S o : x ioe 
pei et ea Se ee hl eae 
Se 5 = A H nD wn RB a 
et dO wes cite on se She ae 65. 45 73.19 ERG Sameera |S Aagsee 51.56 
Pe ee enna atc ies wanes = 51. 56 PICA adh te aeierane Siaitin einte oie ets LOS SOB Grey later letatater| wipe ene 
1281-1290..-... 73.19 | - 82.5" 82.5, 62. 87 | 103.12 65. 45 
1291-1300...... 54.14 68. 34 56.72 | 73.19 | 105.7 59. 3 
LW 62. 87 85. 08 82.5 65. 45 82.5 70. 61 
Pl NCO a. Snake ape cee sane 75. 76 | 160. 55 78. 34 | 123.'75 | 121. 17 68, 03 
1321-1330. . 70.61 | 100.55 783. 4 82.5 113. 44 68. 03 
1331-1340. . 68. 03 95. 39 80.92 | 68.34 | 126.33 62. 87 
MAI ml oDUn sana ean eonae 65.45 | 87. 66 73.19 | 103.12 } 121.17 56. 72 
tpl SOs cana as enls oom im tla! 87. 66 | 118,59 100. 55 | 163.12 | 172.73 95. 39 
Daa 1s cc eaiece carr ewan 67.66 | 113.44 | 110. 86,| 103, 12 }...-.-.- 103. 12 
ti baSO ae aha eminem aise Seine 103, 12 | 134.06 | 126.33 | 113.44 | 196,93 113. 44 
1 S90 aap awe enw cen 97.97 | 113.44 | 123.75 | 113. 44 | 247.5 103. 12 
TAO 14OU Biceeninc sp mle abesnis 95. 39 | 128.91 | 116.01 | 123.75 | 235. 61 116. OL 
Average: : 
T963—1S00 saon scene 2-2 65. 45 85. 08 73.19 82.5 110. 86 62.87 | 165. 
Peal 14O0C sce ees conten 95. 39 -}-121.17 | 116.01 | 110,86 | 212.41 L050 247.5 


The eleven tables which follow give the prices of various commodities 
in England for the period comprised in the foregoing tables on wages: 
TABLE J.—AVERAGE PRICE OF GRAIN BY DECENNIAL PERIODS, (PER QUARTER. ) 


Decade. 








1261-1270..... micinoe sawevem sina 





1271-1280 
1281-1290. ...----- 
1291-1300 
1301-1310 


1331-1340..... eens eae 
1341-1350...-..----------- a 
1351-1360....---.-----+---+- 
1361=1370. cain nnen == eee 
1371-1380 
1381-1390 
1391-1400 .......- aalcaem a reer 


General average, 140 years. 








Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
a. d. Grae 8s. d. 
a 4 8 3 5% 1 11§ 
sad ote 4 44 2 4h 
ee 5 0g 3 5t 2 3 
6 14 4 5h 2 5} 
5 3114 2 54h 
7 102 5 6§ 3 1¢ 
6 11s 4 6} 2 8 
ape 4 8! 3 5 ae 
am 5 3k 3 84 2 3 
wan 6 103 4 7 210 
3 t 3k bt 3 2k 
war G7 ts 3 104 2 5 
ate 5 2 3 48 2.2 
ee 5 3 3 5F 2 3h 
5 10% 4 3f 2 SE 








Beans. Pease. Rye. ee 
Saas 8. d. 8. d. Side 
2 10% 3 0 4 44 3 78 
4 8 3 108 4 9h 4 4 
3 45 3 28 2 ut 4 8h 
4 5k 4 48 4 st 5 14 
4 14 3 94 4 44 4 14 
5 9 5 2h 6 54 6 64 
5 6% 4 8% 5 3t 5 104 
3 54 3.0 3 3% 3 11% 
3 8h 2 114° 3 8h 4 2% 
4 4} 3 11} 4 5% Db) 6¢ 
5 3h 4 A | Boe 6 7 
4 Qh 3 3} 4 14 4 13 
4 5% 3 43 3 eh 4 4% 
43 3.5 3 4} 4 56 
4 3h 3 9 4 4% 410 
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- TABLE II.—AVERAGE PRICE OF GRAIN, BY DECENNIAL PERIODS, REDUCED -TO GRAINS 
yal OF PURE SILVER, (PER QUARTER.) : . 
; , : : 
Decade. Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Beans. Pease, Rye. eerie , 





1261-1270 1167. 89 85k. 51 483. 11 720.3 742.5 1077. 66 899. 76 


1271-1280 1397. 34 | 1077. 66 592.93 | 1049.3 957.48 | 1186.93 1077. 66 
1281-1290........ eee! 1255. 55 850. 78 557. 87 843. 05 796. 64 970. 37 1165. 31 
4291-1300 1508. 2 1098. 28 602,28 | 1103.44 | 1080.23] 1157.58 1268. 44 
1301-1310 1387. 03 983, 26 607.44 | 1020. 94 931. 7 1082. 81 1015. 78 
BOTH 1920 wos conc ce ssons Sees 1944.91 | 1374.14 768.28 | 1434.28) 1289.06] 1590.7 1619, 06 
BS EO Oke ae eics baie ome 2 ute or 1725.76 | 1116, 33 667.73 | 1374.14 | 1167.89 | 1315.84 1455. 06 
1331-1340 1170. 47 845. 62 510. 47 855. 94 742.5 820. 84 978. 11 
1341-1350 1302. 95 917. BL 557. 87 910, 08 930, 61 922, 97 1049. 3 

1351-1360 1705.14 | 1134, 17 702. 25.| 1077. 66 975.53 | 1100. 86 1366. 41 
1361-1370 1798. 53.| 1239. 08 786. 33 | 1308.11 | 1085.39] 1281.33 1634. 53 
1371-1380 1510, 78 954, 91 597.12 | 1041.56 810.53 | 1015.78 1013. 2 


W381-1990........5 1278. 75 832. 73 536.25 | 1100.86 830. 16 917. 81 1087. 97 
1300. 37 863. 67 563.03 | 1052. 87 845. 62 840, 47 PALA, 

















General average, 140 years.| 1450.22} 1041.34 612.59 | 1063.19 929.12] 1087. 97 1197. 25 

















TABLE III.—AVERAGE PRICE OF CATTLE AND HORSES, BY DECENNIAL PERIODS. 




























Fe re 
Decade, Oxen, Cows. Bulls. Bae . ie = 
s. a. 8. a Bid: 3s. d. Ps 
sR Data eras tabla ta teip incl nines Sima eis Dini Aia/ we eater tale 10 % 6. 2 10° 6 ll 34 17 14 
ith BCE so nn. cyern/h ssid. wee Sie 12 2h VT lis 9 6% 13 14 17 1 
Pome UE Aaa eis ace oe a has nindiwiannekvubasecderadtesens 10 3 | 6 10 8 24 Jl Of 20 9 
1291-1300. ........ eaiaae era. aleres 0. 7 8 14 8 82 10 +6} 14 5 
MEER OG nn cee iclreln doe a divine dn wnwslsine mals qe ll 114 8 7% 11 44 11 (SE 16 4 
Sr ERO Naina on alanis Sr sidmnjsislaia se saan clotmcidemente auiee 14 4 10 10} 11 11 13° 3 19 4 
BOM A OROn: oi ek innle Moo chicos memes: 14 6} 1 11 103 12 54 ST 1G: 
Pe eto er tein at olsanisisiaisie cla wisinwipigisimmianle se oeineeeeeeeee 1202 9: 3F 9 104 7 19 St 
MSL LAGO ten ccs sai esas cia Gemas 11 8 9 #£ 10 11 11.2 Lt Sh 
1351-1360. ...... 13 5 10° 2 10 4% ll 7} 17 
1361-1370... 17 4 11 10§ 12 9 13 4 23 94 
Bis MeO ain min mia! ate ele &,ajecn.ainie ie 15 10 11 4% 10 103 21 Qh 22 gh 
BEAU hs Sc Sco acisa caine daace sennue acbacca eatin watt 13° 4% 8 % 9 114 iA as: 2 
1391-1400. ..... ieee a tere a ialae in wiealalt pteista Aral i cant eles Pe, oe 10 8 9 4 19 7% 20 8% 
iepernl (averapan. sp cmn\ccm ep cite oman sem eee one 13 13 9 5 10 4% 13. 53 19 33 








* The affri was an ill-looking, little horse, used chiefly in farm-work. 


TaBLE ITV.—AVERAGE PRICE OF SHEEP AND HOGS, BY DECENNIAL PERIODS. 








a 
aD. 

Decade, ae : “3 " = 
S2| § ge] 8 z Z ele 
Bere ho -hy Bede Bal die bogs Mk BR feumeadae 
a = 5) 4 ee vat RD a Bs 
emc, Pee Bd: d. aya. Brae s. d. 8d. d, 

MOR) nisin vikninw'n ecle aswik Pine = lL 5 t ay LO 43 0 7 S. (Rei os ees 26 ages 
13 | 2 RES eae t a 3 31] 3 62| 4 22) 6g® 
1 54 1 3 8 I 9 2 52 ee 4 6 3¢ 
1 34 0 11¢ 5e 1 8) 2 6% 3 3t 5) 1 4 
l 54 Ly oe 4 1 8 2103 | 2 oF 8. 3 6 
L.ék) Bosh opia 2 |) 3 Sh) a. a) 5. me 54 
eG Lt? gt 1 114 2 92 3 9 4 3 5+ 
1 | 1 2] G6] 1 wl 2 Of] 3 6] 311k] 46 
Le 0 9% Tt 1 103 2 & 2 92 3 32 5% 
1 Oh] 2 4en BR 2 9a |S Elo 4. WE) ao aeaeelen 
LE) LT 6h POEs BE) 3 Boh ala hee 5h 
L Ob).2 42) ton} 19 1S oat a) ala ale ae 
1 4% 2 9} LS 3) o. 2 7h 4 0 6 
ide] 2b hy Re ab se sa Pee ae ee 
1 5 12: 8 1 8 2b] 3 4h) 4 7 5k 











+ Porculi is supposed to mean lean hogs; Porc, fatted hogs; and Porcelli, sucking pigs, 


. 
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TaBLE V.—AVERAGE PRICE OF POULTRY, BY DECENNIAL PERIODS. 

a ee ee ne EEECTEEEEE] EESESEURGERAIIE] DEGREE GRnEReEenaa 

. 

oO 

* Pa * 

Decade. Bi = 2 c bo es 

So ae a o 2 8 O° 

& ° a = o ™ ore 

3 3 2 s a 3 oo 

5 5 ss] A 6 5 Ay 
Pence. | Pence. | Pence. | Pence.| Pence. | Pence Pence. 
ES OR ee ae eR, 2t z | lk}. & Dy a eee ese be eskers2 14 
OMAR yids At haa 1 1} 4 a Qn 3h 
ORT TOG, Canwngeas—= 23 It 14 2 23 25 
PAM TRO0Rweo oe Achat seh ga. tote Ss Q 18 14 z 3t 3h 
SOA 1910+... 2522 o= 28 14 14 z 3h 3h 
ASD —1380!.2-2.3-- Bich pe oe ase 3 13 12 £ 44 38 
PSSA reasetee se 3 13 13 1 33 43 
PIDI=ATIION wn ncosas 93 Ww}. 61 $ 34 34 
134)1=1350'......- is Qe 14 1 ‘Z BW |ceas seek 32 
1351-1360 ... 38 1 QL 4 4 33 
1361-1370 ... 4 Q Qt 14 Agt| ca. see 63 
PBTISIseO' 2222: 3g Q 2 14 4 4 
PRIA TAIOO 25 s2 ee cade tee : 34 Q 3 1 33 4 
et eee eae 33 1g 1g ww Beene ae ees 44 
General average.--.-.--.------ 3 1§" 1g 1 3g 3% 
a, 

TABLE VI.—AVERAGE PRICE OF WOOL, BY DECENNIAL PERIODS. 

Decade. alley ) Lamb. | Pound. Decade.’ oat Lamb. | Pound. 
: gs. +d, ga. d.' Sraae 830d. d. 
POHNSIVTO) oe eiyaces 2.3 1 3t Qe 1 84 1 0% 3h 
Pea 1980 Geb cS. 2 3 3 O4 3h 1 7% 1 0 QR 
HOB1=1990 .<-. s5--.--\: 2 2 2) 12 3 2 3% 1 Oe hoses 
Te ere eee ee 1113 1, 4 23 2 eb 1 104 23 
PBOI=A1S10.Se. . t= -- =. 2.3 2 03 33 2 0 1. Sb osses: 
IS11=1390 sco. finesse 2 5 Q 4% 33 2 OF 1 3 4 
H9SI22330 Sooo Q 4} 2 OF 4t ee Lh 3 a ce, 
HS3121380 SSq- $-2- 22 =: 1 9f 1 38 3 2 14 1114 3h 





The prices in the first column refer to the fleeces of sheep, and those 
in the second to fleeces of lambs. The average weight of the fleece is 


1 pound 7? ounces. 


TABLE VII.—AVERAGE PRICE OF HIDES, BY DECENNIAL PERIODS. 


Deanne sk a ee SS eee 




















Ree 





Decade. Ox. Cow. Horse. Stott. ig 

8. d. 8. d. 8. s. d. 

1260-1270... 2-22 en nnn eee ene e eee eeee 2 3% i 94 010 | O 94 |..-------- 
1271-1280...--------- 2 3t DWYOP [lence ceelio TORIES Serta 
1281-1290. ..---- ne ene e ee een eee cee 1 & 1 63 1 110 
APONEAI00 ances 22 1 93 ORL o re ealeea eee 
130121310----.--= Pe ee ease 2 eh). 2 14 1 1 5h 
1311-1320. --------- 2 6 1 114 0 1 4 
1321-1330-....----- 2 7 1 “8% 1 ee 
1331-1340. .-.------ wea 1 113 iL J TE 
1341-1350-..--.--- 2 64 1° 0 Le 
1351-1360..-..--- SSN | ey Seed) econ 2 ee 
1361-1370..-..- 2 it Ge 2 202 
1371-1380. . ee 1 64 |.-..------]---------- 1 64 
1381-1390- - 1 8 1 33 |.--.-----2]---- eee 2 4 
1391-1400......-- 1 104 1 33 OM tale siniae 18 
General average .----------------22-0o ne reeree 2 24 18 1: 44 0° 114 1 10 
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_ TaBLe VIII.— AVERAGE PRICE OF CHEESE, Cee AND EGGS, BY DECENNIAL PERIODS, 
a ae . Cheese, Butter. 
ey St Ol Ww. St cl 
Wey, ‘one, ove, ey, one, ove, 
(196lbs.)|(14 Ibs.)| (7 Ibs.) | P°"8% |(v961bs.)|(14 Ibs.)| (7 tbs.) | Aon. | Pound. 
d d.| 8s. -d. d. d 
Pend pemerssaes| 10. 1 y) © oy iNessass BU em eae 7 
fapiaiaomeeeer ss) 0-0 - Ok Ace dae Se ee 9 9 9+ 5} 
Paetconmmenen serch] BME V6 1 coc ae eaiacmees 8 oh 7 5 
Ae iernGoreeerr ce (SO bie EC lo. selene cee See Seiinacee oes 
Si eecee ame mantr a 9 4 
ATA ee ocak nae ee anad lt oo eee 
BES eee ee | eee Gio eeecen 
Adan pases LOOM a: ceases 5 
Abhi oot pa lesce 4h 
Daless eee ce siemel Beet 43 
BERS boes TOON ese ere 5 
Ae) Sorta <a, ee 44 
TE Ae heel caeeaen| Oe eee 42 
4} Ol Se ete a ee oe 4} 
t SS ae 5 ees, Ee 
General average. - Ah | acim neat 9° 6 94 4z 




















TABLE IX.—AVERAGE PRICE OF WAX, CIDER, APPLES, ETC., BY DECENNIAL PERIODS. 





























Cider, 
Wax, » 559 | Apples, | Charcoal, | Sea-coal, | Fagots, 
2 Decade. (1b.) ee (qr.) (qr.) (qr.) (100.) 
‘ ‘s d. ‘sd, 8. d, d, 8. d. Sa, Gee 
BGP SUaAO esis nt aco ern do eo bs ce ciea none ence 63 JO 5% O 6% Si Bhs cocina LL yrd} 
ide eMO manele satriee ccecade ta acing nace oenes 6% 10 24 0 8 8 49 1 112 
PDR UO ern tens cb once ne sas teecinwcncecen eae 3) bb 10 44 0 10$ a 20 2. 3 
Regt BU etysit eer sole wewctiee seman een slcmesee 74 11 2% 0 74 54 2, 03) ooo ee 
ACL OLO erm isicicapinsicwasavsacctacees Gnecasce oe 7 10 54 QO 9F 6 0 10 2 (6 
ae SNe innleminele enn anti ao acmce ce eae ects eee 6§ 10 6% Pe Ae oats = le ate es ck 2) ee 
BAA elie Senne secant etint hates sean see! 6% 13° 6} 0 114 8b Te; 10 3. 64 
Bena laaDireiimatess testa saces saeeeaecctenene 63 10 4¢ O & 64 0 2 11k 
Poe tO memtnce Metis tis piecinteacerons ae ieee eee 6s LO 0 62 6% CAT 2.7% 
Boo BOU Geacacapeescnees anes ene ccce ries en 7 12 4 O 4% 8 3 5), 5 6 
et Omen. caaetnict eck es ches seca eset et 16 eA ee sae pal, gene, DD ie B47, 
Bee tueO Mamet de ete cacctecs ts Boeeaee sees 64 TS EN bamoscas 10 Eo 1g POS IGE 
cso loll es io} ee sana eeniuanisnriom setae 5$ DE Ot ero e een Rr Sali ene ee 2 i 
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TABLE X.—AVERAGE PRICE OF HERRINGS, FOREIGN PRODUCE, ETC., BY DECENNIAL 
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TABLE XI—AVERAGE PRICE OF CANVAS, LINEN, AND WOOLEN CLOTHS, BY DECENNIAL 
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TABLE XII.—AVERAGES PRICE OF BUILDING-MATERIALS, LATHS, ETC., BY DECENNIAL 
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Comparing the rates paid for threshing in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, as shown in the foregoing tables, with those paid for 
the same labor in 1767, as given by Arthur Young in his Northern Tour, 
Mr. Rogers concludes that the medieval laborer was rather better paid 
than his descendant in the eighteenth century; for “‘ while the laborer in 
Arthur Young’s time got one-twenty-fourth part of wheat and barley, 
and about the one-and-twentieth part of oats, the laborer of the four- 
teenth century received rather more than an eighteenth in wheat, a 
twenty-second part of barley, and a little less than a fourteenth part of 
oats. These proportions are taken from the eastern counties, in which the 
rate for threshing wheat was above the average, that of barley rather less, 
and that of oats rather more. If, however, the other districts had been. 
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taken, the rate would still have been favorable to the medieval laborer, 
though not to the extent which may be inferred from the case of the east- 
ern counties.” * * In this connection Mr. Rogers remarks that “no 
kind of labor appears to suggest more distinctly than that of threshing 
what was the ordinary rate of wages to an agricultural laborer.” Else- 
where he refers toa practice not uncommon among farm-servants of con- 
tracting for the produce of cows, and even ewes, (for ewe-milk cheese was 
not unknown,) at an annual rent. This heregards as ‘‘an evidence that 
- the condition and means of the persons who entered into hired service at 
annual wages and allowances with the lord’s bailiff was far better than 
anything of which our modern experience informs us as to the condition 
of the descendants of these farm-servants in our own time.” Indeed, he 
once expresses the opinion that the wages of labor generally, in the‘period 
embraced in the above tables, were ‘“ virtually higher than they have 
been from 1825 up to within the last five years, if, indeed, they were not 
higher than even they are now.” 

Irom an account of the expenditures of Merton College in rebuilding 
the bell-tower of their chapel, Mr. Rogers obtains the wages paid for 
certain kinds of labor for a period about half a century later than the 
conclusion of that embraced in his tables, the structure in question hav- 
ing been commenced in May, 1448, and concluded in May, 1450. “The 
laborers,” says he, “are well paid. The chief mason, besides an annual 
pension of 20s., receives, whenever he is at work, 8d. a day. It appears 
that he resided in Oxford, for the college purchases straw and hay of 
his wife. The other masons get a fraction under 7d. a day for the greater 
part of the year, and from 54d. to nearly 6d. in the three winter months. 
The carpenters who are merely engaged in rough work are paid 4d. a 
day, as are also the laborers, who seem to wait on the masons. The 
quarrymen are paid from 44d. to 44d. These wages may, if we estimate 
- them in modern money, be reckoned by the multiple of 12, and fully 
bear out that which has been often stated that the condition of laborers 
relatively to the price of the necessaries of life was high, not only in the 
period before us, but, as in this case, fifty years afterward; for the 
price of wheat during the first half of the fifteenth century was actually 
below-the general average of the fourteenth.” 

It may be remarked here that the relation of wages to breadstufts 
’ in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, as compared with 
the relations between the same things in the eighteenth and nineteenth, 
does not alone furnish a sufficient test of the comparative condition of 
the laborer at these two periods; for even in the eighteenth century, to 
say nothing of the wonderful mechanical improvements of more recent 
times, the advance of the industrial arts must have placed within reach, 
even of the limited means of the working classes, many comforts and 
conveniences which were previously unknown to them. It must be con- 
fessec, however, that the progress of the nation has dealt very unequally 
with the descendants of the villeins and other servile classes of early 
medieval times; for while millions of these descendants, as farmers, 
tradesmen, merchants, manufacturers, and members of the learned pro- 
fessions, are now in the full enjoyment of political liberty and the bless- 
ings of modern civilization, there is a class, comprising the bulk of the 
agricultural laborers and the unskilled operatives of the manufacturing 
and commercial towns, whose condition is all the more wretched from its 
violent contrast with that of the more fortunate classes, and whose lot in 
life could scarcely have been more hopeless had they been born in the 
twelfth century instead of the nineteenth. 
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To the foregoing tables may be added, in a less concise form, informa- 
tion derived from (1) the household-roll of Eleanor, Countess of Leicester, 
for A. D. 1265, and (2) the “ Expenses” and ‘Accounts and memoranda” 
of Sir John Howard, first Duke of Norfolk, for the ten years from 1462 
to 1471, inclusive. These quaint and interesting documents, together 
with the accounts of the executors of Eleanor, consort of Edward I, 
bearing date A. D. 1291, were prepared for publication by Beriah Bot- 
_ field, esq., who also wrote a valuable introduction explaining the papers, 
and giving some account of the lives of the persons to whom they re-. 
late. The papers and introduction together constitute a royal-octavo 
volume of 716 pages, which was issued from the Shakespeare Press, Lon- 
don, in 1841. The two earlier documents are printed in middle-age Latin ; 
the other in the English of the time in which it was written. In addi- 
tion to the statistical information which they contain, they furnish cu- 
rious illustrations of the manners of the periods to which they respect- 
ively relate, and they also contain interesting memoranda of the lives 
of persons conspicuous in English history. The period between the in- 
surrection of the barons, in the reign of Henry III, and the’ contest of 
the rival houses of York and Lancaster, in the fifteenth century, was 
signalized by some of the most important changes which the manners 
and institutions of the English people have ever undergone, and the 
effect of these changes upon the condition of the people is strik- 
ingly illustrated by a comparison of the accounts and memoranda of 
Sir John Howard with the household-roll of the Countess of Leicester, 
which was written about two hundred years earlier. ‘The increase of 
population,” says Mr. Botfield, “has occasioned a greater division of 
labor, aud those arts which at the former period were generally carried 
on by the domestics of every family of consequence, now [#. é., in the time | 
of Sir John Howard} support persons who make them the means of an 
independent livelihood. Brewing and baking have become profitable 
trades, and the tailor has ceased to be a domestic servant. * * * 
Notwithstanding the country had long suffered from civil commotions, 
it is obvious that wealth is greatly increased ; invs have been established 
in country towns; a traveler no longer takes with him his wine and pro- 
visions, as did the Earl of Leicester; taverns have arisen in London, ~ 
and become places of common resort for people of rank; ‘ Mastres 
Ysabell’ lodges at the bell in Westminster, and her father, Sir John, 
takes his wine and waffers at the Sun in Lombard street, or breakfasts 
with my Lord Audley at the Greyhound in Hastcheap. The same in- 
crease of wealth has brought with it a.corresponding degree of luxury 
in dress and the general conveniences of life. The countess wore some 
garments of sheepskin, and was content with woclen gowns of 
which the nap was shorn more than once. My Lady Howard has her 
‘nlytes of fyne lawne,’ and Humphrey Gentil, the Lombard, supplies 
Sir John with costly cloths of damask, satin, and velvet upon velvet 
‘pyrled with goold.” In the age of the countess ladies arranged their 
dress with skewer-like implements, but fair ‘Mastress Anne’ Howard 
used ‘fyne pynnes’ * * * Of all things the means of communica- 
tion between distant places was, perhaps, the least improved. Roads 
and bridges were still wanting. Dobbe, the shepherd, guides the Coun- 
tess of Leicester from Odibam to Porchester, and Sir John, on his road 
to Chester, gives a penny ‘to a mayde that tawte the way ovyr Ty ddys- 
bery (Didsbury} forthe,’ 

‘Tt would be easy to institute a more minute and less desultory com- 
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parison between the manners of the two periods, as illustrated by the. 


present work. The accounts of Sir John Howard show the state of 
almost every department of domestic economy in his time. We have 
payments to bakers and brewers, builders, armorers, and shipwriguts ; 
silversmiths, mercers, drapers, tailors, and cordwainers; to sailors, sol- 
diers, and servants; they contain notices of farming and stocking fish- 
ponds; and, taken in conjunction with the Paston letters, they furnish 
the liveliest picture we possess of any period anterior to the invention 
of printing.” : 

The household-roll of the Countess of Leicester contains considerable 
curious information in regard to the diet of both the upper and lower 
classes in her time, but so much of it as would be suitable to the pres- 
ent work has been substantially anticipated. The following list, how- 
ever, will serve to show the prices of a number of articles then compre- 
hended under the general term “‘spicery,” and but little used except 
among the wealthy: 

Sugar, per pound, 1s. to 2s.; almonds, 24d. to 34d.; anise, 3d.; cin- 
namon, 10d.; galingal, 1s. 6d.to 3s.; ginger, 10d., 1s., 18. 6d., 2s.;* pepper, 
8d., 10d., 18.; cloves, 10s. to 12s.; cummin, 2d.; fennel, dried, 3d.; rice, 
13d.; saffron, 10s. to 12s. : 

In connection with the subject of condiments, it may be noticed that 
mustard, verjuice, and vinegar were used in considerable quantities. 

Items occasionally occur for the purchase of table linen, plates, dishes, 
and drinking cups. In respect to wearing apparel the roll contains 
little, information. Woolen cloths were the clzief material of female 
apparel, but the following materials are also mentioned, viz, linen, 
sindon,t scarlet and rayed or striped cloths of Flemish, French, or 

‘Italian make, pers, or blue cloth, manufactured chiefly in Provence, rus- 
set, say or serge, and blanchet, or blanket, a name supposed to mean 
flannel. When woolen cloth was new the nap was generally very long, 
and after wearing it some time it was customary to have it shorn, a pro- 
cess which was repeated as long as the cloth would bear it. . Thus the 
Countess of Leicester sends Hicge, her tailor, to London to get her 
robes reshorn. - 

There are two passages in the roll in relation to the cost of a pocket 
breviary for the use of Eleanor de Montford. Twenty dozen of fine 
vellum, purchased for this book, cost 10s., and the writing, which was 
executed at Oxford, cost 14s. 

A noteworthy circumstance connected with this document is the fact 
that the household servants mentioned therein are generally distin- 
guished by Saxon names, such as Hande and Jacke of the bake-house, 

- Hicge the tailor, Jacke the keeper of the countess’s harriers, Dobbe the 
shepherd, Diqon, Gobithesty, and Treubodi, who were often employed 
in carrying letters, and Slingaway, a courier, whose name was probably 
descriptive of his gait and manner. 

The accounts of Sir Jéhn Howard relate to a period posterior by from 
sixty to seventy years to the date at which Mr. Rogers’ tables terminate. 
They were transcribed from the original manuscripts, of which, at the 
time of the publication of Mr. Botfield’s book, there were two ib exist- 
ence, one of them forming a part of the valuable archeological coilec- 
tion of Sir Thomas Phillips, bart., at Middle Hill, while the other was 
the property of the Duke of Norfolk. Mr. Botfield states that the onty 


*When several different prices are given they are obtained from different entries, 
It seems strange, however, that the price of ginger should have varied in s0 short a 
time from 10d. to 2s. 

+ This has been interpreted to mean satin or very fine linen. 
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liberty taken with the text has been that of extending contracted words 
and inserting a few points. In the published work the modern printed 
characters are necessarily used instead of the manuscript letters of the 
fifteenth century, but the quaint and irregular spelling of the original 
documents is faithfully preserved, the same word being sometimes spelled 
in two or three different ways in a single entry. 

The accounts were kept by a steward who refers to Sir John as “my 
mastyr ;” but occasional entries are found in the handwriting of Sir 
John himself, and these are indicated by printing them in italics. The 
“Expenses” and “Accounts and memoranda” cover 473 pages of Mr. Bot- 
field’s book, and the following extracts embrace only occasional entries, 
which have been selected so as to include the prices of a considerable 
variety of articles and the wages of different kinds of labor. In many 
of the entries a few unnecessary words are omitted. Thus, the entry 
on page 111, “ Fore costs fore my lady lyinge at London be xiiij dayis 
in bred and vytaylle, xvijs. jd.,” is preceded in the original by the words, 
“Item, the same day my master payd to Seynclow.” Occasionally ex- 
planatory words are interpolated and put in parentheses, and in a very 
few instances easily distinguishable by the form of expression, the 
language of the original entry, for the sake of clearness or brevity, has 
been entirely abandoned. The following are the extracts, with the. 
years to which the different entries relate: 


A. D. 1462. 


Item, ffor makynge off a jacket off erymysyn clothe ffor my sayd lord. --.-. ij. 8. ij. d. 
temipayd tor dynynes to the said jacketij.< 3.0202... aGs Ste se e? ee See xij. d. 
Item, ffor makynge off a long gown and lynynge the slevys-....-.-..----------- ij. 8. 
Item, payd ffor makynge off a short gown off roset.-..----.------.---4-------- KS ds 
Item, payd fior iij zerdys off blakketiryce*..._-- paras Lis alae aos ethos ij. 8. ob. 
Item, payd ffer makynge off my lordys tawny cloke lynyd wyth velvet -..--.. xvj. d. 
Item, payd ffor makynee off a jaket off the kyngys levery.-.---...--...--.---- Dems 
tent, forlynyngs to the same jaketth-. 2.5 ssa00 0s. Vi ees colo Sel ences ets xij. d. 
Item, payd ffor browderynge off a-kloke.....----. ....-.-------:-- Sees ee xVj.'d. 
Item, payd to John Frawuseys ffor to pay to John Kooke ffor furynge-off my lordys 
TOGEs PONTE es ees ote Sete aS. eie 8 Soetssk Se soe Sabies se wae Vilj. 8.1m. @. 
Item, payd ffor a new tronke ffor my lord whych was delyvared to Willyam off Ward- 
Up RRE ee soe eee es outa ee Oe. peek aw es ace Sst See ots deen eee Kine 
Peem, my mastyre payd ffor a whyte bonett for my lord ..---..-..---.--.----- Vj. 
Item, my mastyre payd ffor iij. zerdis off blakke velvet ....-..--.---.. ---- XXXijj. 8. 
em ayn vor ahorsse LO wogere: Legot rs 2). 250.522 5 San'- oe toc sakes aareccies XEX. 8 
litem, paydstionadagsere tor my sayd lord 2.2... .- 2.2 s-s c-20 oe ce Sele = sees pees Sam. 
A.D. 14638. 

Item, my mastyre payd at Donwyche ffor a samon ffor my sayd lord......--... xx. d. 
Item, my mastyre payd the xj. day off Jully, at Yipswyche, ffor ij. tonns off Spanyshe 
Maye arOr MNUBE VG LOMGess eons). fei: farsa ni dreincl Aojalee steel vainis raae Sm eemomtas xvj. mare. 
Rota ie me Ony ney NO OVSC NOS: o o.52 «4am == sislaie pale qeisielaw |-ieieilsiniatew'apinia wate Sale x. d. 
Nibemin vy GOSe VIN Plabel Va) s2 coyotes arin so sige scl ba gee cle dee ciaeeavenmen cee 1S ema 
POUT Our LOOSE VIN SAV iCOLES a. c/s xiscie oii 215.0 ,0c12'G otto em Seer salam seh eae he steiate setae ale 
Item, payd ffor iiij. c. stokfyscheys ...-...--..------- oF Le MOP cred iaholote sia he Piegemre iijj. li. 
Miphnat yale py ye caliper pian eat tale aso crn 1ss aiolaeta eae ete els ~ isis eta s toe mine seep fee 
Diners uit bavellys Galtye ep a seinciiminilelne aia ieee = jj eeaniaebaepeeeees Ae 8 
Item, payd * * * ™* ffor ij. peyre off morrey hosyn ffor my mastyr....-- xiiij.s. 
Item, payd to Thomas Goldsmythe ffor a chene off gold...-...--.----. ---------- XI. 8. 
Item, to Thomas Thorppe ffor a peyre shoyis -.--..-----------+--. +--+ ------+--- vj. d. 
Picante tore di as POWMGNOL CyMamMgun bo cysmiets -ciclo Sales <teleiie bette loge metas fae alate Oe 
Ahern ent n by, min Cet y8e als tie etoile ait el ae tetminle te neil sie eine ¢ Aled oelaie os alec a= ij. 8. vj. d. 
PGT. ty Jaliy EMT Bee on elalv ante Sac hn ele anleinloniea ae vsi= gay </eins Bieisisisis saosin Xvilj. d. 
Aiba, OE) J. 11, SUGAL 225 cos seine pdlan- dememne rcs? “seg heme ete heel aweleida'ss ses xviij. d. 
Item, the same day payd ffor a potelle wyne ....---.-----------------+-++------- vid. 


Item, payd to the cordwaner ffor ij. peyr shoyis and a peyre botuys flor my 
RAS Hye see eel oi p ie wra very mosiiier se aiclnelaiat wise mel 8 cleinin nine =| «ajc ='~\ale| aie 3 ij. 8. vj. 4. 


* Black frieze. + One-half. ¢{ Cynamaun. 
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Item, payd to Clayson for v. pypys of byer, the sayd day, iiij. of them for my masterys 4 


balynger spent to Caleyys ward, and j. pype thys day..-.....---.--.- XXvj.8 Vill. d. 
Item, payd the sayd day ffor xvilj. yerdys of lynen kloyt, bowyt of Dene of 


HEN VECDE tienes Wane ee vn oe mesa or sed ebay eiptioe aes eeleae ayes tae Jp sel aN ema 
Item, ffor a pot off trayacle ffor my lndy....-..----------2 0) enn e eee nee ene eee liij. d. 
iam sdterian) Clloiot Ganvas.. cs chesestastie cease Lwecnsh aelerbeeeeem ee aren eee liij. d. 
Item, payd for a peyre knyvys ffor my mastyr-.-..----------------+ ------ s+---5 v.d, 
Item, payd the sayd day for wayshyng of my masterys shyrte -----.-.-----.----- j.d. 
Item, payd the xxx. day of Octobyr, for ij. bosshellys otys, at the Holt..---- vj.d. ob. 
Item, payd for a goys* for my mastyr ...--..--. ..---- ------'------ s2 222 2-2 -- iiij.d. 
Item, payd for a peyre shoys for John Reschardde, the scheld t of the stabylle..- vj. d. 
Item, my mastyr paid the xvj. day of Novembyr, for iij. lodys hay.-.-----.----- Vij. 8. 
Item, fior tfotynge off a peyr botys, ffor John Davy ..---..----.---------------- vj. d. 

4 A. D. 1464. 
Item, payd for a payr hosyn ffor the chyld off the stable.-..-.------.----------- . xd. 
PRlernECOU I. WROSLYH cacice s ciace Seichlcaign ioc wel cee irete ioig ay oie eesti mentee Bee eae lij. d. 
Item, for iiij. zerds and di. off damaske, to John Martyn .-.. ---.---.-------- XXXVj. 8 
Item, the same day my mastyr payd ftor iij. zerdys ffusteyn blakke.. -.-.-- jis. Wy. 
Item, the same day for x. zerdys off Chawmpeyn. clothe-..--.-..----..--- jij. 8. vil. d. 
Moen, tO. 1 horp for ajshyrt the same. day ca. tr neers eictee en oan eee ninlate xij. d. 
Shem, ori. mennys dyner the sane day 222. 2-25. 0 -scea see 2-2 sor eee wee) De 
Item, the same day payd ffor x. zerdys sarsynet to Thomas Rowson, merser in Chepe- 

By LO Mae beste oe iiate etere minie wie hata otal nIOe Gi chem eke ie eae el hte tee et ee XX. 8. 
Item, the same day payd to my masterys taylor ffor makynge off atawny gown ffor my _ 

PERSONA Wilere tates ete eich oinis Sete molec ora R leone ote ot ae = ee eet en ee llij. 8. 
Item, the same day ffor iiij. off your mennys dyner at Lambythe ----:.-------- viii. d. 
Item, the same day for x. zerdys off blew bokeram, prise the zerd vi. d.--. summa, V. 8. 
Item, the sayd day payd ffor a blakke bonet for my mastyr..---.---.---------- xX.d, 
Item, the sayd kay payd ffor a quarte wyn..-.-. -----.----.------ Saceaeceseeeee ij. d. 
Item, the same tyme payd for a li. candyllys......-22. ---- s22< -22- eee see ote j.d. ob. 
Item, the same day payd to John Smythe, sadeler, for ij. sadelys-..-..-....-- xxilij. 8. 
Item, the same day my mastyr payd to the smyth in Stanstret for shoyng of xx. 

BUN CME Sect ato tet niin (are i= = a etete totale = te lem neta tte a ee tt hn ij. 8. vj.d. 
Item, the same day payd for a quarter otys...---.5--2.-2 2.222. secs eee ee XViij. d. 
Pientrtor a payr sporys+ for Jake oretable-w. sean. eam ee oe Se eee viij. d. 
Item, the same day my mastyr payd for a c. and a quarter of saltffyshe......... XV. 8. 
ftien, tor shoynge of a horse at Lanam.... secs. a84 ane Sec ek Saree cee eee ae ij. d. 
Item, payd for a pype of new Gascoyne WyD..---..---<-=-<--2 s-2---2- ete XXXV. 8. 
Item, the xxvj.day of June, my mastyr payd to Scraton for a zerd and a quarter of 

folikdicenelotheri2)ss cick ctoe Acinic a cae ot colelaahk bamtwe = smelelsiaieata sateen Xvj. d. 
And I payd the same tyme fore a scherte and for a peyer shoes fore Jake-.-...---.. xv). d. 
Item, the same day payd to a man of Colchestre, for xvij. ellys of corse Holond 

POUNC <) esl =n inis adie donne nein AUSSIE Se Sebo s ee ame eee ake aes See eet eRe Vijesti ica. 
Item, the vj. day of Jule, my mastyr payd to Payne, for ilij. dayis werke.----- viij. d. 
item, my mastyrpayd for xx. lenges||| =. base-emitter Vilj. 8. 
Item, the same day my mastyr payd for x. coddys§ ........-..---...---.----:- Vviij. 8. 
Item, the iij.day of Octobre, my mastyr payd ffor iij. ellys of fyn Holond for a shyrt 

for hymn Selle G2. ininioo aides sence cis twa e a eeee sera seee llij.s. vj. d. 
icem, payd fora payr botez for ‘nly master-... 22 occa cee eee ae ee eee liij. s. 
item, my master-gafie to the bryngere of them... .....---2 se ~- se 28) eee eee j.d. 
Item, payd fore a payre shoes and a payr pemssons.----..----.---.-..----.-..- xij..d. 
om payd fore ij. payr shoes and jj. payr sokkes for m. Thomas and m. Nichol- 

MBieee wala tte Sees as fs tobe aa nels Cees ce sees eae nee Dane. ee eee See eee xvj.d. * 
Stem, payd fore-a payr hosen for Lew-t:....25- 222. cocece tenn pecan cece eeaeee ey. d. 
Item, payd for a shert for the same Lew .-.--.. RES te Poseeacics st ce ee eeeees ix. d. 
Item, the xxviij. day of Desembre, my master payd to yonge Wendam fore a 

GASTON. ==. cccuentes sea eee ee Mest ee eee ee ht SEL EE eR ceue ee omen Sees ij. 8. iiij. d 
Item, the same day my master payd to Thomas of Wardroppe, fore makenge of my 

tadyis goune of -cremson velvet... ee seek oe einen eee eee oe eee Vj. 8. 
The xviij. day of Desembre my master payd to Lunpner, the mersere, for xiij. yerdes of 

crymysyn velvet, pryse the yerd, xvij.3......-.-..--.... summa totalis, xj. li. xij. d. 
For xij. yerdes of fyne cremysen velvet, pryse the yerd, xvij.s.--.-- summa, X. li. iiij.s. 
Meceyved for a cowes hyde... so. owese'- den cctwe hos oe ckacee Sdeene ee Oe Rea Che CVA 
Receyved of Jobn Noryse for talow of the said cow.......- 2%, c a. cB a Ne Anes xix. d. 
Receyvid of John Doket for a boloke hyd@.... ..2.ces se. cte eee cent ueewerestece xij. d. 
For vj. li. ‘talow of the said bollokke. .: o..\.05. wes vive eee cbus vetoes EBERLE v. de 
For the fate and the offaile of a boloke.... 222. 222. cee cee ee eee eee eee ee ij d. 
Paid fore a payreishoes fore Anne Mulller-- 3.2... <- .-c-<n seu ciecee Oe eeke meee eee iiij. d. 


* Goose. t Child. ¢ Spurs. | Ling. § Cod. 
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Horerclowting: of master Danyelles shoes... .... 2. 0. soc. sa. eelweidece ct eos cine ij. d. 
For makeuge of ij. petycotes for mastres Marget and m. Anne ..--..-...--..--. liij. d. 
ogzaN. Ws CANGONES= 2 52 co ere Se Farad AAS Doan siarsiovd av oor peeer eracaarrete eae iiij..d. ob. 

Pole a. py Lee. =. 2.2 Pro mee ase Cnaminine a MaSorsMulice dala ucs ces Shion apieh a ue ceereeene lilj. d. 
LISS E GAGE SSL aT soe eh ee ce Se ce eR HES Se x. d. 
Fore a kow bout at Blakborow at Seynt Katerynes feyre.....--..-........ vij. 8 v.d. 
Eto conn hepyae (On a DUO Ios sseciacc cece soem se eatslsseceeveetincm lijj. 8. vilj. d. 
amappekike or Otenrelig ise = mrt e nets keke Fe rch s tlk koa od cee ete enec Seem iij. d. 
Olea caret NOLO cess Soke se es este ce sins se ~ cee suse Fie. oso Sema se sees Sete xx. d. 
HORE MOM ON foals cov nate edna Serene o shied eee s tiniclae te ee sed wee Sak Soc lee see ob. 
GEER e DORON SPER ie cee we tec as cate 5 ofa ah ew a, dane a ota capes tina atahea oe eee v.d, 
Pore SWepe <8. 525/520 Soleil na tiers Weieette meiner ee eieniale asin on oe ee tte ee xx. d. 


A.T), 1464-5, 


Item, my master gaffe to the Kynge a cawser* called Lyard Duras, the same day, the 


Mae OV CORUOTYY ANASUOES <tc onc 0 2 'aanja eae on 31215 3. vos visa sas see as smapeepuanlats xl. li. 
Item, my master gaffe to the Quene a cowser called Lyard Lewez, the wiche cost my 
SON ae a oe i a aaa Ns Sh oy lathe te eee es ass pease vilj. li. 
Item, to Cumberton for a letelle panne, the same day....---..--..------------. Vyads 
Horan axo for the Chambre. | 22 sco 55h smy- nes is= nig SAR aSe Sn eis eee viij. d. 


Hor botehyre fro London to Grenewy che. «<<: -:~ <jes.- see sive = 119 se Siero de Soon ee LI 
Premio ali On WY Ab SOP Pel =3- 258s atiajo3 sim a tele) Gis <ias ip slot sige Se 


ogra ldap UONGe, OF LA WLY. SYIKO a2 a lease yee neem eine se aiepeneaeie asia in a vij.d. 
To Arnold, gooldsmythe, for a jasynt sett in goold ......--.----.------ pS aac eae XX. 8: 
Petedinior a dODlet LOU BOUOI a toes oo Se mle ceis = meee Saye ai ae eae an nea epi aiereters lij. 8. 
Wor vi. elles canvas for the chambre at Eltam, ....-. .-.--.---.-n06 see se =p ~-5 225 xxj.d. 
Bor 2 payr shone tor Boponiat, Wanye nee a ei ee enone iwici adh eimnie rine vij. d. 
Bicrshovumo: TP UrstOme 6 ONS eee ae ape nial a oes gets hes aie liij. d. 
ionlehurspone s, hors seneie at Wltams. -—— 88 Fe 8 ae oe np ie ee ee liij. d. 
For makynge of Boton’s hosez and his gowne --.-.---.----------------------- Xvj.d. 


The same day, in exspenses of iij. menne--.-- --- ia et RE ete ear ae vilj. d. 
For iiij. yerdes of russet fryset fore his (Sir John’s) longe goune of velvet .- ij. 8. iiij. d, 
For iiij. yerdes and di. of blakke fryse for his russet goune of velvet--- ij.8. vij. d. ob. 





For iij. yerdes of blak frysse for hys goune of blakke..-----------.----------- xxij. d. 
For a yerd of blak sarsenet fore lynynge for ij. typettes of russett velvet..--.---- Vv. 8 
Item, the same day my master gaff to Ser Thomas a Borow a dagger that cost 

Aare Nea aie aie tao) ala acta ialnls oe inisiaeatainsnis t= as Viij. 8. ilij. d. 
Item, the iiij.th day of Feverer, my master payd fore his soper at the Grewd,{ in 

BisCHEpO@ a 8 on 8 oo or oe ow oo gee pie es ee ann mimi Onis ig ricie cracls liij.s. ij. d. 
Item, payd for ij. yerdes and a quarter of cremysen engreyned for a goune for mastres 

DEC oe nim an ina ale eit =i teil aes eats arias XV So eV ae 
Ore ee ee es emis oiele lie ar ewe cil acy inioii2. <a = sian ain Vilj.s. iiij.d. 
Fore xij. elles canvas, prise the elle, ilij.d.------.-----.----------------------- iilj. 8, 
Item, ny master gaff to a barbour..---...------------------------------------ iiij. d. 
Fore a peyre shoes and a peyre of patyns -----.------- so eho lsichlaet= ig wie care tage ace ere xij. d. 
For a boke conteynynge vij. quayres off fyne-paper -.---.---------------- --- ij.8. j.d 
Fore lynynge of my master’s longe blak goune ..-.--------------------- liij.s. vij. d. 
Fore makenge of the said goune--.-.-----.------ +------------+----+---++------ oes 
Item, the xxvj. day of Janevere, paid fore vij. menes dyners -.-.------------------ X..G 
For a peyre shoes for my master.-----.---- iN ere ee ee viij. d. 
PERO MLOMMAUAL DOL = one sc ceca ene Bea a oe Si ake ae i ie Rol tare liij. d. 
Fore wyne and waffers at the Sonne, in Lumberd strete ..---..--.----.-------- ij. d. 
Item, the iij. day of Feverer, payd Mastres Ysbelles costs at the Belle at. Weste- 

menster .-..------------- ---- ee-- ee ene eee en tee eee XVj.d, 
Item, the same day, paid ffore iiij. menues sopers that brout her to London...... vi. d. 
Item, paid for Braham sopere at Lyncolaes Ynne, the same tyme ..--..--------- Ae d. 
For a quarte malmesey--.-.--.------------------- +--+ +00 2-222 cere epee eee eee iiij. d. 
For a quarte wyne for James Hobard and Solyard....-..-..-------+++++++-+ +--+ ij. d 
Fore ij. mennes dyners.----------- ----++ + ---2+ e+ 2-20 eer eee cee eee eee v. d. 
For a li. candelles .-..---- .----. .------- +--+ +--+ 22 oe ne eee eee eee ee reese ij. d. 
Fore vj. mennes dyners..---------- ------ --- +--+ 2 eon 2 cere ere eee teers eee vij. d, 
For Braham’s dynete ..---. ---.------------ 2-2-0 022 ee eter terre cee iy. d. 
For Braham’s soper at Lyncolln Yn -...-.----------------- +--+ e--+ +2222 2+ ---- ij. da. 
To the cordwanere for shoes for my master....---.------+------------+-++------ xij. d. 
For an horsse be iij. dayeS.-..------- .----- --2+ ---+ e222 cere ee eee cee eee eee xx. d, 
For wrytynge of a superviso ..---.----------2+ eee seen ne ener ce eee eee eet Aj. d 
For vj. mennes sOpers .----- .----+ e222 22-22 eee eee eee tte ee eee eect xilj. d. 
Rivramtenn CO pM eet create eases oo 5 oi ciclay sim elopaieisic =n) ime «se imini4) so aineimime: wns ses 0 2 ij. d. 

* Courser. + Frieze. + Greyhound. 
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lone horssehyre to Stoke be iiij. dayis. 1-0. seeesescs ep oilers tone meee cer 1)es vij. a 
Hor botehyve fro Westemenster to London ..2. 2.22.22. es .0--2- eens on bnccce voce iij. @. 
PACMAN UMN UCD COLES oon. a. sehw ese cone dae Sebee Meee mseeteee ce eee ease ee ame viij. d. 


igEmMaacen Ale: fOr My LAY «<< scien aot wives ee wide s ete = SEOs Ee ae Oe ee 


A. D. 1465. 


Hi ceuepayie Old Shetes....~ 22/2. oe cone escceels to eent eee ae ie eee liij..8. viij. d. 
Item, the xj, day of Jenevere, my master bout of Rygon x, coverlytys of taptery werke, 
a pece conteynynge xxx. flemyshe elles, and ix. peces conteynynge xx. flemyshe elles, 
Overy pece pryse the pecs, Xx. #2 .-.s-. 5-2-4 <= = nine wile atereme) (STROIENAL ea Masaka ee 


Payd to Arnold, gooldsmythe, ffoore a tablett of goold ......--..-....--- ljolin Ends 
HOLSML Ry Noes AVC StOORES Ss .-1-- - sea mie st </epaiey SESE Cae eee aoeeee oc ree XXY. 8. 
Fore a flaket of sylver ..--.-.---- oe ne ypies axe Rewteiem en ashe seep EiaS aaa eee ee 
Bout of Arnold, gooldsmythe, a dyvyse of goold for Mastres Margret, the pryse 
BP Le Ot AS teen Fe dine trai nie ae eiovaraferd yon 3.x fad oe ciel oye ia ae ciate ee ter enc xl. 8. 
PeMistOk I)- V VeELVACOMMOS2+ Ls2 tice oiacnok sane terre nee ae aye ee mene ee eee xvj. d. 
HPOHER UI COTO ULC (jin: 7 SG lec oe cubis edie a erat. Ep Sa ee XXilij. 8. ilij. d. 
Item, the xv. day of Marche, my master bout of goldsmythe in Chepe sertayn selvere 

veselles, and my master to pay the said goldsmythe for every unnce -...-.---- iij. 8. 
Item, the day and yere above wreten, my master paid to Freman, his bedmakere, for 

makenge of a bed wyth v. costres to the same ..----...-2------22 sencue ses s-e SK ity 
Item, paid hym for xxviij. li. lyere, pryse the li.v.d...........--. summa, xij. s. xi. d. 
Item, paid hym xxix elles canvas, pryse the elle, v.d..........--- summa, xij. s. v.d. 
Item, payd hym for viij. li. corde, pryse the li.,v.d..........---- summa, lij. 8. iiij. d. 
Item, payd bhym for v. li. di. of frenge, pryse the li., xvj.d.-...--. summa, Vij. 8. iiij. d. 
Item, paid hym for leags fore xij. coshones...-....-- Cciaie Shanice Sea a ae Wess 
Jiem, paid him for vj. stone feders, pryse the stone, ii.s .......--.-.--.- summa, xij. 8. 
Item, paid hym fore makenge of the same koshons ..............--------------. ij. s. 
Item, paid hym fore performynge of the valaunce..-.........-..----..... lij.s. ilij. d. 


Item, the yere a foresaid, and the xxviii. day of Marche, my master bout of Umtfrey, 
the goldsmythe, a chatter of silver weyinge xviij. unnces and a quarter, and my 


masver payd hiya therfor ot old) grotes. J. -0 a... tesa a’ oon ees oe te ee Ig 
PARE MONY SP LOVES. = sivas clesinn aah eee tence eatee meme ee ee ere er et ij. 8. vid. 
A short goune, clothe of cremysen velvet, pryse the yerd......-....-..--.-...-. puke ae 
A short goune, clothe of tawny velvet, prise the yerd....-----. -.---- een eens eons Seas 
upadyie, ailvivlle harneys, d& Kij, T6ynes, ...-<.:s02:5clecn- sense see. ec Xfig. Vij, 
ae John Hule, off the town oft Cley,in Norffolke, owyth hym be oblygacion ffor a 

PURGE ia = os ois owt aial = nel cie ening =ieiolnia iain wien) ea. tatatote eeieiaicie @ ay ane ene xij. li. 
Beer Ol SCO DO WHOLE "8 oa.2 was ca cn ats ene ane omer asco seen iij. 8 iy. d. 
Pere Onenpayr SHOnG fOr My Ady M2. ..\ccsno ses cc vee oases a a ee ee eee eee v.d. 
item, for a payr shone for mastres Margett -.........'..2.20 22 occ ece cme cc cece liij. d. 
Item, the same day my mastyr paid to Mawt Clerke, for a ram and xix. ewes, pryse 

BIRO COUR Wis ccint= - ho slelansinietatn Seislenic Selec aa eed oeeaee summa, Xxxiij.s. iiij. d. 
Item, paid here the same day for v. lambes, pryse the pece xij.d......... summa, V. 8. 
Item, the same day my mastyr paid her ffor a sowe....-.-....--.0+----+---....- ij. s. 
Item, my mastyr paid her for a gander, iiij. bredegese and v. yonge goslynges, the prise 

EHO OLA YON) oo eine ic cmens boc eae Sie slain inieins = =isieininigi tania eh olan yae Meee iiij.s. 
diem, the same day paid for a fferken ale... 222. 1... soon becese ce cnacesmsecss 2. ¥..d. 
Item, my mastyr paid to Cumberton for an hatte.-...................... ij.s. viij. d. 
Item, for a payr sheres and a payr gloves for mastres Ysbelle......_........__. liij. d. 
Item, my mastyr paid to the cordwaner for ij. payr shoyis for him selff........ Xvj. d. 
Item, my mastyr hathe paid for iij, pelowest of downe...........-...... Vij. 8. viij. d. 
Item, for ij, tylers iij. dayis, every day viij. obf .................. summa, ilij. s. iij. d. 
Seer OL A LN DOTOL 11), CRYIG J105..-esapas unecisoat uses ceok eee ke tcc te ee xvj. d. 
tone tor), lode.of sande st 520s sen ceccees cece eaten Be ae tb et en vj. d. 
Bee cakes LMS. creat decatinns Samat omen oc @oreeeen cee ene eee a. a 


Pree ror 1x, fete of elmon borde...... vs. on~~ ance nskate tahoe cs eek en ce tenet 
Item, for ij. carpenters iiij. dayis and di., the day viij. d. ob.. .. summa, vj. 8. iiij.d. ob. 
Item, the same day my mastyr paid for RXV). DO, Bax 5 weic.c ce cee eect nee eee 
Thom, for ij. li. dates -... 0. 02 .+ 02 ceeee scence cn ee cn en eves tenses aewecevecsun Vie8s 
eet li. reysons of Corauts--..\.... s-~s0s cos cee oe aoe LC xv. d. 


= 


Bien oli Of ponder of gyn gery. 2. «cs. sane denasccenesttte eee xvj.d. 
Item, the same day my mastyr paid to a Ducheman for vj. ferkens of whygthe 
BRS corres nrc nnn anon one tenses roc ene nm ee ne cee one tenn weecnn iij. 8. ij. a. 
Item, the same day my mastyr paid for xxxij. fresche herenges.........--.-.--. yj. d. 
Item, the same day my mastyr paid to James Peterson for a galone oyle........ xij. d. 
Item, the v. day, a quarter beffe, the prise .............-..-.-e--e+- eee .-- xix, d. 


Item, paid for sewenge of iij. federbeddes, iij. bolsteres, and ix. pelewes-.-.- Wij.8. Vinds 


* Comb of wheat. t Pillows. fA halfpenny. 
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Item, the same day my mastyr paid for vij. payr of fyn gidvea Sc ss.5. ste. ij.s. iiij. d. 
Item, the xiiij. day of Aprylle, my mastyr paid to a draper in Canwey strete, for ij. yerdes 
of depe blew, prise the yerde, vj. .s. ij d.-s.....c0-2 cee cee ee summa, xij. s. vj. d. 
pe ere ROCDEM PC YORICS S + cana ts. Gaaes Sac. ks cots cua Sew ed Seo eee xlvilj. s. 
USE see MOOG, ETB. cw Rot ob an tcc<vsscas Ubu acucb beeen XXVj.8 X.d. 
pre eA Se PV REOS, PIYSOC. se <5 Aes seo see oben at ab web eke ok Voce aoe ue ee ee 
BO 1c POON DRC PV OR 2. ash. ole Aw uyeda Gos Suede s'coses. diced oe Xaa 
ate ANE conloneswnivlikee tes. tere esheets ee lb Lb ee ij. 8. viij. d. 
Item, xvj. barelles of syngelle bere, prise the barrelle, ij. s.......2..-. summa, XXXij. 8. 
Item, the same day my mastyr paid for di. a yerde of damaske............ Wipes, fede 
Item, for xvij. yerdes and a quarter of rede satyn, prise the yerde 
een MINES Oe ots Shia ee Mey eo wee. NT ht ee ace ee We LT. Sevorgs 
And y..lytelle horse, the prise of a pece vij.s..-.-...-.-. -.---..---- summa, XXXV. 8. 
Also my master muste pay fore a quarter whete...--....--.---..----2 --e ene Vv. 8 
Also fore a fore horse I bowete thes day of the seyd Wever......--..----.--------0-- xij. 8. 
SAMO OTE a POUT GLOUGK a. tel cs ey isle Se male cee Kiar ke oe Bich aot ante le et crn 55 = yee wiped 
A Balenger. } Item, the v.th yere of Kynge Edward the iiij.th, Thomas a Chambre sold 
a balynger of myn masters, the pryse in silver.............. viij. marc, Vj. 8. viij.d. 
For xj. yerdes russet, ij. yerdes brode, prise the yerd, ij.s. v.d....---.-- XXVj.8. Vij. d. 
To the Kyngges cordwaneres man ffor iij. payre of shoez.....-....-..------------ Ij.8 
Fore ij. gerdels of sylke, with a harneys of sylver and geltt .............. vj. 8. viij. d. 
Keraiapayre.of murry hosen engreyned! a... \. 030. sgcecenloles sone e acne xilij. 8. 
Fore sarsnet fore his (Sir John’s) tepet, and fore lynynge of hys gounys---.. xij.s. v. d. 
Item, my master payd for a hat ij. and bonettes for hym sellffe.........._. v. 8 iiij. d. 
Item, the same day my mastyr gaff to Jemes Redesman a rynge, prise -...-....-. Vis 
Item, geven to Roger Rey a rynge, the same day, pryse.........--.-.---.------ Sage 
Item, my master gaff to the heraudes the same day......-.-.-+-2---22---- scenes X. 8. 
Item, my master gaff to the menstrales the same day.-.----.----.-..--.-.-------- us 8s 
Item, my master gaff to the troumpettez the same day .-...--...--...-----.----- sa ge 
For board of workemen engaged on some work for Sir John Howard, each man per 
See e eis ee tee foe Se ee oes Gece Stedae a2 Naseoen sc bses coats Soe ij. d. 
aroro! okenjpord, for every hundred 2.22222 - 22/2 -2 2.500 Sancanisseen- ant ap Vs 
POL Ee MONOR pPrysese Very MSCS Ujad.c 2 2) see ee concen ems ee summa, lj.8. Vj. a. 
item WOGIIG Shere ao Setrasa cl ak Sete eS chee ee. ee eee eee vuj. d. 
emia SB Ale RUMEN tase setae me oo ae nate Sale ae ee os teen eee iuj. d. 
Moverasiaye BhpOle t= sa. 2 acer a Sa) a n= me ems ors op aiens A ye wid ola xij. d. 
For iiij. moyneles to the same bay wyndow, pryse of every pece.-..-..---..----. ij. a. 
BOLGes (NOAAvI MOLE RI Cal peubryn ncases soemcd Maite sere seen cee cee ce see oe ae 1ij. 8. viij. d. 
For iij. dayis werke uppou a bay wyndow and a stodye ..---.-...---.---. ~ =e edie 
To John Cobdok off Sudbury for a day werke and a hallf ..........--2.--5.-.-. vj. d. 
Fore John Copdoke of Halsted for ij. di. dayes werke .....--...--.---+,2------ jij. d. 
Fore ij. dayes werke of John Strete, prentys to the same John Copdok -.....-.- iiij. d. 
My master paid for his brekefast at Westemenster........--.-..----.---------: ix. d. 
PamiuomNOuMebespayle DOLE sJocioh 2252s s-.2 52+ + sose 5 - sega at eae eee xilj. d. 
PE Ya ea Bros Pe ANUS to Perea octet eo a ein ol eal een ear ij. d. 
For caryinge of a feder bed fro Westmenster to London.........---.-------.---- ij. d. 
My master payd to hys cordwanere fore iij. pair shone....-.-..----.--.------.-- i. 8. 
Ore pny PAU COR TY ARASlOl sa oss = cise vc op se Sec re oboe se ee asl s see eee ij. d. 
Fore a payre shoes fore mastres Marget ......-.-..----- saint nate sation ack. (aan iilj. d. 
Mimmashen wayd core a Malt al= acne ose c's cs ss os cloo ss cede ee sana ciemen Stee lij. 8. 


My master paid for a typett fore my lord of Norffolke........---....--.------ xiilj.s. 
Fore costes fore my lady lyinge at London be xiiij. dayis, in bred and vytaylle. xvij.s. j.d. 
Fore a barelle and a kylderkene ale, to the wyfte of the Garlond in 

Eschepe .--.-~-----+----+ ---+ e002 222 ene ee ee ne ee ee eee ee eee eee ee ee Uj. 8. Tied, 
My master spent at hys brekefasste with my lord Audeley, at the sygne of the 


NEON ING aye eicterecte Senet tm Sn a ere a aria elem aiaim mins svelmmyr etait iste aeeeial Sin ateet Vj 8 x. d. 
For ij. yerdes clothe fore a goune fore Braham ..-....-.--.-.-.----.------ Ii} og xa 
My master paid for a tonne wyne, that is to say, a pype and ij. hogges hedes . .-.. ¢.8. 
For a new sadelle..-.-----.-----.------+------------------ ------ +--+ Viij. 8. iiij.d. 
Hona dobles and a: payrnosen for Lewy -<-. 2m -\< mins coos a2 ei eainls mie v. 8. iiij. d. 
AGI POLS E Wry 110 a lamlalo ols ote claim aio ia wl we miso al elma Sinn mali cima al nmis eects iiij. d. 
For iiij. barres to the hoggeshedes of wyne.-....---.----.----.+---+---------- liij.d. 
Paid at Westmenster for a bed by xi. wekes .........--.----------.-20-. ij. s, viij. d. 
Fore ij. elles Holand clothe.-.--.---------.----- SieiasWna as acscdenassines ij. 8. Vilj. d. 
Paid to Wadselle for hangynge of aras be iij. dayis, and for makenge of a payre sleves 

to a kertelle........---.------------- ae ea et ae a a ea eee are ij. 8. 
PE Goigea aU LO cowl MUI Ne crtare ate fo ie ol mine ela ielrla ic aielels = = lal sielsiosm 9) Sie) S)sin ia cielaiie 3 2+. Xd. 
Fore an elle and di fiyne Holand clothe....--.....--..------ oe chs eee Mere ij. 8. vj. d. 
Hor iiijyelles of eorse Holand) ----2- 2222/2222 2-52) 2 2-2) 2 ee ne ne ij. 8. vj. d. 
Paid to Nete and to John Mase for ij. day werke at Stoke Halle ponde..-.-.---. ila: 


My master gaffe to the persone of Framyngham for his petentes.....-.. Viij. 8. liij. d., 
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To Nicholle Perye for wrytynge of the said potentes......---.------------ ilij.s. ij. d. 
For ij. boshelles of saltte.......-...-.--- afshocdeieia vole Ropes Se eas RS are ore --- Xx.d, 
For ix. fote of glasse to the new closet.--. .----+------ +--+ e++0+-2--- ceeee dij. 8. 1x. d, 
For xiij. galons age ..---. --..-- 22. ene eee ee ence cece eens cern rereeree ---- Wj. 8 
Fore xxxj. ¢. salfyshe, prise of ¢., XXV. 8...--.-...------------ summa, xxxvijj. li, x. 8. 
POTEAPGTATbeTO: DOHC... - <6 6s. 520— wees sein cmon acini mini - Meee eis sen miei ais, ERT Os, 
WAvsadldle; price: ..-2-..s.20 ce cnee ceeded seme geen cannes sp aeineiemeinwsitine n= orm V. 8 
PRONG Fed eet ec Sos we Som ee kts Goce be wd ates bivierin aman tea raters Serie geterrin tte xii. d. 


Mine Aisne yUlG F. Os. o40 5.8 Ue wep cee cee thnds ead ab ke aeaigetie aaa 


A. D, 1466-7. 


Fore makenge of xij. coshones of cremesene and grene velvet, prise ..---.-.---- iilj. 8. 
Fore the stutfenge of tho said coshones, fore vi. stone fethers, prise the stone ij.8-. xij. 8. 
Tore a bonet fore master Gorge ..-...------ ---------<-- -------++-----+-+-+---- xij. d. 
xviij. yerdes of fyne plonket, prise the yerde.-..--.-----.----.---------- ij. 3. Dajsa. 
X peces of counterfet tapstre, every pece conteynenge xx. flemyshe elles, prise the 

DEMONS e RE oe ee i cnes oe fees = ses cleo sa seit ec iia teen we xy.8. 


Item, the xviij. day of December my mastyr bowt of Bolstrode x. yerds of russet 
for ij. longe gownes for my lorde and a gowne for my lady, the yerde vj. 3. 
SSI eae ideas Oa Sin tac IS Sars et wo see te aia nie ate ee summa, iij. li. vj. 8. viij. d. 

Item, my mastyr- paid to Edwardes wyffe for j. cade of rede herynge, the wyche my 
mastyr sent to John Hoobbes..-...------=---------------------------------2- V-& 


Item, payd to Thomas Purcer, for Willyam Fykett, for ij. dayis werke..-.-.----- vj. d. 
Item, my mastyr paid to ij.carpenters of the Holke, for werkenge on his werke, ij. 
dayis eche of them .......------ Weeks Pena ate gee ca ae ere eke re reer xv. d. 
Item, my mastyr paid to Jemes Peterson for a galon oyle for the peyntenge of the 
WANOVEOS! 2 fads -- 5 - one scccs 2s ccier -ee ree enol soar ses slocenseee a= ae =e xij. d. 
item, * * my mastyr paid for ali. {of whyetheled------ 22 ose. -- iij. d. 


Item, my mastyr rekened wyth Willyam Welshe, and the said Willyam axsethe for 
tylenge of my masters place at London, be the space of xx. dayis, every day 


Bai em Leer eR 2 2h) = tei ects ice tate ae ela ee eae summa, Xiij. 3. iij. d. 
Item, fore his laborer servynge him, be the said xx. dayis, for every 

OV IER CL ete A = oan a acs la ale B ate ere ee atte e ined soe summa, Viij. s. ilij. d. 
crn es seOMmUT OM eg rit Sal Que met ope ete oie oe ae ee Xviiij. d. 
Item, the same day my mastyr payd fore a hatt-...-.-.----------------------- I). 8. 
Ttem, the same day paid for v. mennez deners -.-...----. --.-------------- ---- viiij. d. 
Item, the same day paid fore ij, mennes.sopers.... .--22..-22--- 222. 22-2 eee iij. d. 
Mem, paid for iiij. barelles-of pyche and) terré--.. -.o- 2.225.522.2222 xv.iij. 3. 


Item, the yere a bove sayd, and the xxviij.day of Feverer, my master bout iiij. sponez 
of sylvere weyinge iiij. unnces, marked wyth a rose, and my master payd for every 


STINAU MCC mee TUS 08 ose 8 oy ein atal ot lw alana ela le we = te ele alae er summa, Xij. 8. 
Item, the same day paid fore vj. mannez dyners .---....-.---.-----.---------- Vij. @ 
Item, the same day at nyzthe for iijj. mennes soppers --..-....-----.---------- viij. d. 
adselaypowe wt Caloysi. iol falas etenea a cite cans «oss me seem eee eats lij. 8. liij. d. 
Samra CIR ers SIO TEV tele te ey rae toi etc ee ieee ele ne eo ele aoe ij. 8. 


An entry records that “ Danyelle,” a servant, began service with Sir John on the next 
day after Holy Rode day, in the 7th year of Edw. IV. His yearly wages in money 
Bienes SU OO am eat crane mie S] Simca rSia ace Sante enfants Oe eam a ae tee eo 

He was also to receive “ij. gownes and a howse for his wife to dwelle at Stoke.” 

Item, my master toke hym (Danyelle) a peyre of. botes that cost hym.-..--...-. iij.s. 

Item, an olde peyre of spores tht coste my master..-.-..-..----.---.---.-.-..-- Vj.d. 

Item, my master toke hym a standard bowe that Melsone gaff hym, and it is worthe 
PH YTRISOTS CW Nee fattest eta aloha ale Taste ei eae el te ea tg ele Vj. 8. viij. d. 

An entry records that Robart Messendene receives by the year-.-....-.. XXVij. 8. Viij. d. 

POMP ELE OR LORC scinin nt vc biece = cn.cis sles acbiemelcla dels cece untae seiner! Sristetrietente seer lt then Sl eaters 

PNCOMMIot and a" PalnOf NOSCL’. ics -55--(--n=qinizoeaiele sionals ucinaisenistnel aes eine aoe een ares 

ERE RET UNUT COS 5 ates SF metic citi sictes napa nie ee ee em elntee et cree ete ee eet ie eee ee 

BORAT Y DOG'S a 1a) 2 lace unre ok ae cols ayo) Ea eeieishn wiles Gene amen actos wane ste eseee eile See 


A.D. 1468. 
Hovey. ©. calb fyshe, The price su. wcwclcs ~ = once ae seni ce eeriepeinee sek eter eee v. lis 
PGI). DATCIS.OF Lys e\ .i..- opisicie cere mmr neni Mase aie epeicas ate liij. li. xiij. 8. iiij. d 
Obs. \DATOLS Of fishes, PTIG6 = 2s pisin i Eis'= => eik\o =steninlersinin nxt eke gine tea el eee eee iij. li 


Item, the secunde day of September, and the yere afore seid, my master made comen- 
aunte with John Matlow to brue hym Ixxx. pipes of beyr by this day fourthnighte, 
paieng for the pipe and the beyr vj.s. ilij.d.----. ..---.-------- oe tie are ier diij. 9 





* Large shields, tA pound. | February. 
§Norr.—The numerals “iiij, **” printed in italics are in the handwriting of Sir John 
Howard, and relate, not to the aggregate cost of the beer, but to the number of pipes, 


which was eighty—or fourscore. 
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Paid to the godewife at the Sone in the Kinges strete at Westmynster for vj. pines, 


+, price of the pipe, Vilj. d.. 2s... -~ 2-22-22} cnn e-em e nee ne reteee scee summa, ilij. 8. 
Osa Og OS NOM = ae ew cee we cnn ninnte ss Gee rials Woes sletske oie clea tmaetaere civiel eer iilj- d. 
— Item, the iiij.th day of September, my master paid to Waneshed for xxv. bullokkes of 
» - small and gret, the price of a pece, Xii. 8, X.d..---. ------ summa, Xxiij. mare. Xv. 8. 
For a M. fyshes, the prise of a ¢., XX. 8..---.---- +----++- +--+ -+---- +--+: summa, x. li. 
For vj. barels fyshe, price of a barelle, vj. 8. vilj.d..---..--------- pseeseeusehinee xe 


Item, the iij.d day of September, bought of Lewes Galyot viij. *** and xvi. quarters 
whete, after the account of ix. bushels fore viij., payng fore every quar- 


HOLE; V1). 8 2c ce o< o-oo ewe an wens monn need ease een nas onesie nsec ae summa, Jj. lis xxij. s. 
Item, paid to Clase for c. and di. of pipe hopes ..-----------------------+++----- V. & 
Item, the ix. day of September, my master bought of Waneshed xlij. oxene, 

RICO a. Sees ose sae yeaa sang oe nS esse ems Dain Steir ence ee Xxviij. li. x. 3. 


Item, paid for a barge hyre to bryng fyshe from Wheneheth to Redeliff... iij.s. iijj. d. 
Item, paid for Ixiij. cheses, weyng ij. weyt and a halfe, price of a 


WOW) TS. Foca oon reece eae mneiesee sew einn cess ennecan se Sascece summa, Xxilj.s. ix. d. 
Item, paid for ij. wey salt, price the wey, XV. 8.---------------------- summa, XXX. 8. 
Item, paid for vj. waneshottes, price of the pece, Vil. d..---.--.----------- iij.s. vi.d. 
Item, paid for vij. wey of leay salt, price the wey, xiiij:s...-.. summa, iiij. i. Xviij.s. 
For ix.** quarters (180 quarters) whete, and to every quarter a bushelle, the price of 

every quartere, Vij. 8.--. ---.--.--- --- 0-22 wenn eee nce summa, Ixiij. li. 
Paid to Robert Diesone fore xxv. M.!¢ and di. of wode, price of a M.', , 

BNije Gs Vilj. Oo 2-2-2 -- 2 - oo soe eee etenienen nme nese ees cere Vv, li, XVj.80 Viljode 


Item, paid to John Wilkokkes, the xv. day of September, for xx. oxene..- ---- KVje ile 
Item, paid to hym fore xiij. oxene of a noder sorte, the same day, price of a. 


pece, xiij.s. viij. d ..----------.-----.------ Pec eae summa, Viij. li. xvij. 8. viij. d.. 
Item, paid to hym the same day fore xx. gret oxene..----------------------- xvij. li.. 
For x. smal oxene .----. ------ -----2 +--+ ene een tenet eee eee vj. li. vj. 8. viij. d.. 
For xx. kyene ..---. ------ ------ 2-2 -- 2 nee sere ene ener rece erent Xl xno 
For viij. oxene and steres.-.. ---. ------ -----2 eee eee re rere er eee vy. li. Vij.8. vilj. di. 
For other ij. oxene .----~ .---0- ----- + een ne en ene ene reer renee Xxiiij.s. vilj. d.. 
For iiij. oder oxene..---. ---- ------ ---- += -- = eee ene ee rene terre trees lyj. 8. Viij. a. 
Me yNSbOLES <o-<c- conus ace oes cess wo ceearese en ceas }asene o=snalnneeaeieri=aice iij. li. 
For vj. new sakkes......---.------ ----00 22-22 eee e nt nore rertee ete Ve 8ss 
Item, my master paid to Warrewick, my lord of Warwyk haroude, for ccc. xij. quarters. 

of whete, safe a bushelle, price of a quarter of whete .--.------------------- Viij. 8. 
Item, paid to Richard Semer, ffyshemongere, for viij. c. dryed saltfysshe, price: 

Of a C. XNilij. 8..-- ----+. ------ 2 - eo ne een ee en en eet ee summa, Ix. li, Xij. 8. 
Item, the xxj. day of September, my master paid to a buchere of London for xx. oxene,. 

price of a pece, XV. & Vi. d..-.--------+----- 22 o nner ete e trees summa, xv. li. x. 8. 
Item, paid to the same bucher for x. bullokkes, the same day, price of a. 

pece, Xij. 8--.-..------------- De ieee sean he ae cede seni aiege eins aiecreca summa, vj. li. 
For viij. wey of salt, the price of a wey, Xiiij. 8. vVj.d----------- .- summa, V. li. xv. &.. 
Paid to master Coke for v. pipes. --- .----- ---- ---+ ---+ ---e-- cree rrr nee iij. 8. ilij.d.. 
Item of Reynold, wynedrawer, vij. pipes, price..-.--.------ eer eeeseee meee seeeee Viste 
Item, paid for bryngyng downe of xx. empty pipes frome Kinges hed in Chepe to the 

Wali SIdC..-- 2. - acess onc ene nnn ee nnn enn wee crre ress cree cerect etree: Xvij. d. 
Item, paid fore a barge that brought vij. wey of salt and 1xiij. cheses, and a pipe of” 

Wye $0 RGACUE 25. ssa nr ewes rare same seer cr rans pees ea tener sate esses Xvj.d.. 
Payd to Roberd Porfoot and to Rychard Porfoote be Whitham for xv. quarters whete,, 

price quartyr, ix. (bushels) for viii., Vill. 8 <c- ens careneane cree SUMMING, Vallee ype 
Item, paid to a Docheman of London for lxij. waneskottes, prie of--....-----.- XY oe 


Item, paid to the same Docheman* for ij. c. xij. fyshe, by the smalle tale,. 

PLICE.. 2a - cone 22 = oon enn er ene tone =e Je eeee ene cn eere cree erere XVj. 8, X. di. 
Paid * * for vj. barels pyche and terre, price the barel, iiij.s. viij.d..-. XXvVIij. &. 
Fore iiij. barels piche and terre, price the barel, V. 8----------.--------, Summa, XS. 8. 
Item, to iij. cartes of Cobham for carying of ij. lodes and di. of tymber fro Dorkyng to- 

BEVBGOGIOME 522 vn pone mms = == 2 ne en Sree = samme nie nes Jee dees iiij. 3. ij. do: 
Item, paid fore iiij.** (four score) chese waneskottes, price the pece, vi. d.. summa, xl. 8. 
For xxxviij. othere smallere waneskottes, price the pece, iiij. d. ob-. summa, xiiij. 8. 11j. d.. 


For iiij. barelles of pyche and terre...--. ---- +--+ ---++-- 2-77 rare etre z+ XVilj. 8. 
Fore ilij. cabilles, a hawsere, and iij. other ropes, weyng xxij. c. xxvi. lb., price: 
ROE eV UNI) Aietee acl tle > eine =<) 22 Semnienc ann an lelowiemeeiiainaiae mines viij. i. xvij. s-. 


Paid toa gentel mane of the Kynges house that went with me to the beyr houses.- x. d. 
Item, paid to the torners for j.° drynkyng bolles, vj.° saweers, price 

DU Chl Gen coe = canner aac sep sneiannas ranese ener sa =~ asses * tet TAs 

* The numerals “viij. **” mean “eight score,” the aggregate quantity of wheat pur-- 
chased being eight score (or 160) quarters, plus sixteen quarters, or 176 quarters. 

+The wey comprised fourteen stone, or 196 ib. 
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Wore ij, c. ptaters, price the e,, lil}. S.icc-$: case's ope moeeidwacr carb eeneieese coeees Ziees 
Rorwjyerettankerdes 1-0-0 .cc mwanlensscdes= 7 Soe tei ea cele emcee ae iij. & Wy. 

Prom TalONe tankerdes: «. 2.1. sscousnnweqs weds Seen wenn setenen ves’ eye el Wie, Milas 
Gms potelle tankendes' ect nck). Soe ROSE ee ae narra cc elee re Se aa Selene toe adam eayentee 
Hor vj; baskettes, price the pece, tijd. ke ns dscct-ceeeies Je does bol -elsrieeo= as kVA. 


MOT ReM OTS tLTAV OS < os.os56 sin coves cee erect csinn qeecoe Mean eh cPeme a aee eee vj. 8. Viij. d. 
Item, paid to a bark fore bryngyng downe of vj. pipes floure, ix. pipes beere, iiij. pipes 

HesHe Rif. c. fyshe to Gravesend. . eek nocd nasoacs eens e-seee = opener ass 
Hors. bs mustard sede. p22 See. eee wce ack o some bee edee reese eae XX. & 
For ij. copir ketyls weyng xlviij. li., price the li., vij.4.......-.----.------- XXVijj. 3. 


Fore iij. brode clothes of russet, the firste clothe contenyng xxv. and di. yerdes, the ij.d 
pese contenyng xxiiij. and di. yerdes, and the iij.4 pece contenyng xv. and di. yerdes, 


HMLGOnOINa VORUU SIs Sea as cals ad 2 ans, foil a chy eels eee summa, ix. li. xvj. 8. 
For iij. yerdes and j. quarter and di. of morrey engraned, for gownes for master 
Thomas & master Nicholace, price of a yerd, ix. 8...-...-.------------ EKG, Tas 
Item, the xxx. day of September, paid for a harnes complet fore hym (Master Nicholace 
Howard) and an estriche fether-.. . sn. cc.se sncces sees cceees vj. li. xyj.s. viij.d. 


A. D. 1468-9. 


liij. barels of fulle heryng of whyte heryng, the price of every barelle, xj..--. xliiij. 3. 
Bowete of Tomas Molense v. brode clothes, iij. plonketes, ij. dereke rosetes, and they conteyen 
in yerdes viii. **., viii. yerdes, the yerde ij. 8. wij. d.; the same drawethe. -.-. xiv. li. xij. 8. 
A blake klothe kaled peweke brode klothe, conteynenge axxj. yerdes and halfe, the yered xxx. d. 5 
WATE NBHs Sots lO maine akin a Sel MEU oma hae, Jae Sat Se sean elt se ee eee lit). 8. ia. d. 
For vij. ** ij. quarteres and a halfe of wete, London mesewer, (London measure,) the pryse 
AUTO UCI LOIS. 15 oe to le Sao eh mice aera mial oe wale atclogee ela Aare as le eae vp. 8. vitj. d. 
Paid to Richard Ashe for xij. pipes of beyre, price the pipe, vij. 8. viij. d@-. summa, iiij. li. 
For xj. peses lede, the weyte iiij. foder, cc., iij. quarteres, xxi. li., the foder y. li. vj.s. 


I PaeT PNG GOTO: 18 5 a1! ociets ie atchs te laioet oe error temnetostaicine ach aereine = KEIjcdi. is aed 
mind ton homss Burne fore a dagger . << iasds.ss- sac. oese= coos eebeee e- os vj. 8. viij. d. 
Paid to William: Martyn for‘a lode of hey. -<.<-:---.sieceesseccmmaseasaies viij s. inj. d. 
REM MUCUCT DENSON CD Jo Sho a0 teks dates ar natant delet roren slain Raine ec anaes eee iii. d. 
Pe MOCOUMO! U2 same bes sesh lS Shedes hades ecleteee bec ss anemia ante = oetenotee a eee mene 
HOnEa LOde 8UNAWE..2< .025 5-5 +esb=s sieve Wecsce cusameeceseeesm asa ceataee ij.8. vij.d. 
Paied to Godfrey uppone the Northe for makenge of xij. jaketes of mayle, and makenge 

clene, and fore the goldsmythes werke to the same -...-.-......------.------- XV. 8 
OPERATE NANG ard Of TRIO. carta aa kate see ae taldctettee ae een seea sis eel etrs saieee iij. 8 

A.D. 1469. 
Horny). bry dille, bittes, price the pece; Xiij.dis2 25252000 see ocseeatios Sneue vij.s. ij.d 
PSCC CLOTERIII). Wey SRC. <2, sass casw sectey eae Seem eete Bis sheet te eter Oia Xilij. mare. 
Moved elles of tyne holond clothe: .-.<-5 sc. 0s6s5 556.05 senecnsesaeacus ces REX Ge ae 
Fore makyng of a long gowne for my masters owne selfe_....-..-....--------- xx.d 
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It has already been remarked that the progress of the nation has dealt 
very unequally with the descendants of the medieval serfs and villeins. 
Liberated from their legal thralldom, they enjoyed greatly enlarged op- 
portunities for the exercise of their powers, and a large proportion of 
them rapidly improved their position, furnishing the bulk of the mate- 
rial-out of which the great and influential middle class was gradually 
built up. It was the misfortune of the English villein that in securing 
his personal enfranchisement, he relinquished his hold upon the soil to 
which he and his ancestors had been attached. The consequence was, 
that in many instances his liberation was but a leap from bondage into 
pauperism ; a result against which the English government of that day 
took noSuch humaneand statesmanlike precaution as wastaken by Alex- 
ander II, in abolishing serfdom in Russia in 1861. Hence as villenage 
gradually disappeared, there grew up not only the class of free agricul- 
tural laborers, and that of artificers and tradesmen in the towns, but a 
class of mendicants and thieves, whose number became so formidable 
as to occasion no little trouble and embarrassment to the authorities. 

The first mention of this class in the statute-book occurs in the year 
1349, when it was enacted that “ because many valiant beggars, as long 
as they may live of begging, do refuse to labour, giving themselves to 
idleness and vice, and sometimes to theft or other abominations, none, 
upon pain of imprisonment, shall, under the colour of pity or alms, give 
anything to such which may labour, or presume to favor them in their 
sloth, so that thereby they may be compelled to labour for their neces- 
sary living.” | 

‘The nuisance, however,” says Wade in his “ History of the Middle 
and Working Classes,” “ was not abated ;” and in 1376, we have evi- 
dence of a strong disposition to vagrancy among laborers, in the com- 
plaint of the House of Commons, that masters are obliged to give their 
servants high wages to prevent them running away; that many of the 
runaways turn beggars, and lead idle livesin cities and boroughs, although 
they have sufficient bodily strength to gain a livelihood, if willing to 
work ; that others become staff-strikers, (cudgel-players,) wandering in 
parties from village to village, but that the chief part turn out sturdy 
rogues, infesting the kingdom with frequent robberies. To remedy these 
evils, the Commons propose that no relief shall be given to those who 
are able to work, within boroughs or in the country; that vagrants, 
beggars, and staff-strikers shall be imprisoned till they consent to re- 
turn home to work, and whoever harbors a runaway servant shall be 
liable to a penalty of ten pounds. These enactments show the earliest 
opinion of Parliament on mendicity, and, from the language of the Com- 
mons, we learn that the objectionable classes under consideration were 
chiefly found in towns, where, owing to commerce and the introduction 
of manufactures, the principal wealth of the nation had accumulated. 

Two years after, by 12 Richard I, ¢. 7, it is directed that impotent beg- 
gars sball continue to reside in the places where they were at the time 
of passing this act. In case those places are not able to maintain them, 
they are to remove to some other place in the hundred or to the place 
of their birth. From the tenor of this act, itis evident that the district 
where they finally settled was bound to maintain them, and the legislature 
of 1388 proceeded on the same principle of compulsory assessment em- 
bedied in the celebrated act of Elizabeth in 1601. It seems, too, from the 
enactments of this period that the indigent classes had a legal claim on 
the revenues'of the clergy. In 1391 it is declared that, in all appropri- 
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ations of tithe for the support of monastic institutions a certain portion 
shall be set apart for the maintenance of the poor. In these regulations 
we see the foundation of the system of poor-laws ; and, instead of refer- 
ring their origin to the 43 Elizabeth, we ought only to ascribe to that 
act the concentration and development of an ancient practice that had 
prevailed long before her time. It is apparent, indeed, from the acts 
to which I have referred, and from other statutes which might be 
quoted, that, for nearly two centuries prior to the Reformation, the leg- 


islature was sedulously struggling against the evil which accompanied. 


the transition from slavery to free labor, and that their policy was di- 
rected to objects similar to those which have lately engaged attention, 
namely, to analyze the mass of vagabondage, imposture, and real desti- 
tution which afilict society—to punish the former and relieve the lat- 
ter. Branding, whipping, imprisonment, and setting in the stocks were 
the punishments chiefly employed for the suppression of vagrancy. 
Scholars were liable to these penalties unless provided with written 
testimonials from the chancellor of their respective universities. Sail- 
ors, soldiers, and travelers were also to be provided with passports, and 
were required to travel homewards by the shortest road. Artificers and 
laborers (11 Henry VII, c. 2) were forbidden to play at unlawful games, 
except during Christmas; and two justices were empowered to restrain 
the common selling of ale in towns and places where they should think 
expedient, and to take surety of ale-house keepers for their good beha- 
vior, as they might be advised, at the time of the sessions.” 

By an act passed in 1530 beggars were divided into two classes, 
namely, the aged and impotent, and vagabonds and idle persons; and 
justices were empowered to license persons of the first description to beg 
within certain precincts. Their names were directed to be registered 
and to be certified at the next sessions. Begging without a license, or 
without the limits assigned, subjected the offender to imprisonment in 
the stocks for two days and nights, and to feeding on bread and water. 
Able-bodied vagabonds found begging were flogged at the cart’s tail, 
and then sworn to return to their places of birth, or where they last 
dwelt for the space of three years, and there put themselves to labor. 

It is probabie that inconveniences arose from begging being author- 
ized by the legislature, for within five years several material alterations 
were made in the laws respecting the impotent poor. In the 27 Henry 
VIII, ¢. 25, we have a near approximation to the principle of a poor- 
rate. The preamble states that it had not been provided ‘ how poor- 
people and sturdy vagabonds should be ordered at their repaire and 
coming into their countries, nor how the inhabitants of every hundred 
shouid be charged for their reliefe, nor yet for the setting and keeping in 
worke and labour the said valiant beggars at their repaire into every 
hundred of this realme.” From these expressions the legislature seems 
to have been convinced of the necessity of a compulsory maintenance, 
and although a regular tax for that purpose was not immediately im- 
posed, yet it seems to have been conceded, from the regulations of the 
statute, that the poor, even at this period, should be maintained by the 
public. The act makes it obligatory, under a penalty of twenty shil- 
lings a month, on the head officer of every parish, to maintain, by the 
collection of voluntary and charitable alms, tue poor of their parish in 
such a way that noue of them “of very necessity” might be compelled “to 
go openly on begging.” The alms to be collected on Sundays, holidays, 
and festivals. All ministers, in their sermons, collations, biddings ot 
the beads, confessions, and at the making of wills, are required to “ ex- 
hort, move, stir, and provoke people to be liberal in contributions to- 
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wards the comfort and relief of the poor, impotent, decrepit, indigent, 
and needy people, and for setting and keeping to work the able poor.” 
Certain of the poor are directed twice or thrice every week to go round 
- and collect from each householder his broken meat and refase drink for 
equal distribution among the indigent, but precautions are taken by 
fines and penalties to guard against the embezzlement of the parochial 
alms and doles by constables and church-wardens. 

At the period under consideration the police regulations of the 
country, rigid as they were, appear to have been utterly inadequate to 
_ the preservation of order. Never were severe laws enacted in greater 

profusion or more rigorously executed, and never did the unrelenting 
vengeance of authority prove more ineffectual. Harrison informs us 
that seventy-two thousand great and petty thieves were put to death 
during the reign of Henry VIII; and that even in the time of Elizabeth 
there was not ‘one year commonly wherein three hundred or four-hun- 
dred” rogues “were not devoured and eaten up by the gallows in one 
place and another.” Looking at the subject from the more enlightened 
stand-point of modern jurisprudence, we can hardly be surprised to learn 
that, “in spite of these sanguinary punishments, the country continued 
in a dreadful state of turbulence.” ‘ Every part of the kingdom,” we 
are told, “was infested with robbers and idle vagabonds, who, refusing 
to labor, lived by plundering the peaceable inhabitants, and often stroll- 
ing about the country in bodies of three hundred or four hundred, at- 
tacked with impunity the sheep-folds and dwellings of the people.” 

It will be shown further on that a cause which goes far toward ex- 
plaining this deplorable state of affairs is to be found in the revolution 
in Jand-tenures which occurred under the Tudor dynasty. To the same 
‘ause ay be attributed the greater part of that increasing pauperism 
which continually called for new enactments. “ The long reign of Eliz- 
abeth,” says Wade, “is filled with statutes for supplying the deficiencies 
or correcting the errors of former poor-laws. In the year 1597 several 
acts were passed relative to vagrancy and mendicity, and the provisions 
of former acts in some degree moulded into a uniform system. In one 
act four overseers are directed to be chosen in each parish for setting 
poor children and others in want of employment to work, and for raising, 
weekly or otherwise, a stock of materials for that purpose. Justices are 
empowered to levy the rate by distress, and for the relief of the impotent 
poor the church-wardens.and overseers are authorized, with the permis- 
sion of the lords of manors, to build convenient houses on the waste at 
the general charge of the parish, and to place inmates of more families 
than one in each cottage. Parents of old, blind, lame, and other poor 

persons are bound to assist their children as shall be directed at the 
general quarter-sessions, on penalty of twenty shillings for every month 
they fail to do so. And begging, unless for victuals, in the parish, is 
entirely prohibited. Several acts were also passed for the relief of soldiers 
and marinérs, and every parish charged a certain sum weekly for their 
maintenance. 

* Inereasing inconveniences at length produced the celebrated statute 
of 43 Elizabeth, which concentrated in one act the accumulated experi- 
ence of previous years, and long formed the groundwork of our poor-laws. 
By comparing this statute with the provisions of that referred to in the 
last paragraph, it appears that its most material provisions were not, as 
many erroneously suppose, originally framed in 1601; on the contrary, 
the principal clauses of the act of 39 Elizabeth, respecting the appoint- 
ment of overseers, levying the rate, setting the able to work, providing 
relief for the impotent, and binding out children as apprentices, were 
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copied almost verbatim. From the tenor of the last clause in this great 
legislative measure it was evidently intended only to be experimental. 
It was, however, continued by subsequent statutes, and by the 16 Car. 
I, c. 4, nade perpetual. 

“Although Scotland is, for the most part, exempted from the poor-rate, 
it is remarkable that a compulsory provision for the poor was established 
by law in that kingdom twenty-two years before the passing of the act 
of 43 Elizabeth. In James VI’s Parliament, held at Edinburgh, in 1579, 
an act was passed in which every branch of the English system—the 
punishment of vagabonds, of runaway servants, the mode of passing 
soldiers and seamen to their parishes, the regulation of hospitals for 
aged and impotent persons, the settlement of the poor, their mainte- 
nance by the parish, the appointment of overseers and collectors, the 
manner of treating those who refuse to work, and the putting out of poor 
children as apprentices—is more fully detailed than in any English 
statute. The assessment for the poor is very general: ‘the haill inhabit- 
ants within the parochin’ are to be ‘taxed and stented according to the 
estimation of their substance, without exception of persones, to sik 
ouklie, (weekly,) charge and contribution as sall be thocht expedient 
and sufiicient to susteine the saidis pure peopil, 

‘‘ It is impossible, at this distance of time to form any accurate idea of 
the comparative number of the receivers and payers of parochial con- 
tributions immediately after the establishment of the poor-rate. Sir F. 
M. Eden was of opinion that, at the period he wrote, (1797,) the pauper 
class constituted a larger proportion of the community than at the close 
of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth centuries. But 
the fact is, though the act of 1601 empowered parishes to levy a poor 
rate, it was not for many years after carried into execution in various 
parts of the kingdom. The author of a pamphlet published in 1698, 
entitled ‘Bread for the Poor,’ says that, though parishes were enabled 
(by the act of 43 Elizabeth) to make rates, and the owners of estates 
obliged to the payment, yet in many places no such rates were made 
in twenty or thirty years after. 

“It is probable that the dearth of corn and other articles of subsistence, 
which took place toward the close of Blizabeth’s reign, greatly accel- 
erated the passing of the act for raising a compulsory poor-rate. In 
1587 wheat. rose to £3 4s, the quarter; in 1594 it was £2 16s., and in 
1595, £2 13s. 4d. the quarter. For several years there had been a suc- 
cession of bad weather and scanty crops. 

‘In the year 1601, however, the season was more favorable; which, by 
rendering the condition of the poor more comfortable, concurred to 
recommend, even beyond its deserts, the new measure of the legislature. 

“Among the various funds appropriated to the relief of the poor, 
previous to the act of 1601, may be mentioned pecuniary forfeitures, which, 
for many statutable offenses, especially those relative to profaneness and 
immorality, were applied in aid of the poor. As early as 1558 church- 
wardeus were empowered to levy twelvepence upon every parishioner 
who omitted going to chureh on Sunday. In 1570 a moiety of the 
forfeitures for detaining goods belonging to a bankrupt’s estate was | 
directed to be distributed among the poor of the town in which the 
bankrupt was resident; and in the same Parliament half the penalty 
for not wearing a woolen cap on a Sunday was appropriated to the 
same purpose. One-third of the fines for saying mass, and other of. 
fenses against the established worship, were given to the poor; also 
penalties for swearing, tippling, and disorderly conduct on the Lord’s 
day. It is not improbable that these various mulcts for offenses against 
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religion and morality were intended as part compensation to the poor 
for the loss they had sustained by the dissolution of the monasteries 
and the new disposition of ecclesiastical property.” 
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The revolution in land-tenures, above referred to as having occurred 
during the Tudor reigns, was one of the most momentous events in the 
economical history of England. A detailed inquiry into the facts con- 
nected with it would far transcend the limits assignable to such a sub- 
ject in a work like this; but to pass it by without notice would be to 
leave out of view the principal cause of that increase of pauperism, va- 
grancy, and crime which characterized the period under consideration, 
as well as the chief explanation of the present status of the agricultural 
laborers of England. It has already been intimated that the substitu- 
tion of money-rents for personal services in payment for the occupation 
of land was instrumental “in promoting that complete divorce of the 
English agricultural laborer from the soil, which in modern times has 
been a source of such serious evils.” It was, indeed, a part of the pro- 
cess of emancipation from feudal dependence and servitude—a depend- 
ence which had been degrading, and a servitude which at one time had 
vertainly been extremely galling and severe; but in England this eman- 
cipation was attended with unfortunate conditions—a tact which will be 
better understoodif we first glance briefly atthe legislation which attended 
the emancipation of the Prussian peasantry at a much later day. 

In Prussia the-feudal system existed, at least in form, until after the 
beginning of the present century. Mr. R. B. D. Morier, in an essay on 
«The Agrarian legislation of Prussia during the present century,” gives 
the following account of villenage and villein tenure as they existed in 
Prussia prior to the edict of October 9, 1807: 

The status of villenage differed according as the villein was “Teibeigen,” (7.e, as 
his lord had rights of property in his body,) or only “ erbunterthiinig,” 7. ¢., in a state 
of hereditary subjection to the manor, “ adscripti glebe.” 

In its worst form the villein could be held to unlimited service, and could be deprived 
of his holding and located in another. At his death the whole or the largest portion — 
of his personal estate fell to thé lord. His children could not marry without the lord’s 
consent, and could be kept an unlimited number of years as personal servants 
(“Gesinde”) in the service of the manor. He could receive corporal punishment to 
heighten his productive power and to enforce respect, but his life was protected. , 

This extreme form was, however, the exception to the rule. It occurred mostly in 
the more remote provinces. 

The milder form differed from the former in the services to be performed and the dues 
to be paid, being limited by local custom, and in a greater freedom in the disposal of the 
holding. The villein knew what work he and his team would have to perform in the 
course of the year, the number of years his children would have to serve in the house- 
hold of the lord, the tax he would have to pay on their marriage, the amount of the 
mortuary dues which at his death the lord would have aright to. He could also buy 
his freedom at a fixed price, and, with the permission of his lord, dispose of his holding. 

The free peasant differed from the villein in having no personal dues to pay, and in 
his service and dues being usually recorded in writing in the grants made to him, and, 
therefore, bearing more directly the character ofa legal contract. He could not, how- 
ever, acquire by purchase or inheritance other than peasant land,* nor could he change 
his position by changing his country life for a city life; nor could he in the country 
exercise avy trade or calling but that of agriculture. : iia 

The land cultivated by the peasant, therefore, was divided into two principal cate- 
gories : 

1. That in which he had rights of property. 4 

2. That in which he had only rights of usufruction. eke 

In both cases services were rendered and dues were paid in kind or money to the 
manor. But in the first case these services and dues may be considered as having had 


a public, in the latter case a private, origin. 


* The soil was divided into noble land and peasant land. The former could not be 
acauired by a peasant nor the latter by a noble. 


, 
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As regards the land in which the peasant had only rights of usufruction, it was 
divided into two principal categories : 

1, Land in which the peasant had hereditary rights of usufruction, and could trans- 
mit his holding to his descendants and his collaterals, according to the common law of 


inheritance. ; 
2, Land in which the ocenpier was only a tenant for life, or for a term of years, or at 


will. 

In neither case, however, could the landlord re-enter on this land. The lords of the 
manor had been deprived of this right, if it ever existed, by various edicts of the 
former Hohenzollern kings. 

Among other provisions of the edict above mentioned was one pro- 
hibiting the creation of any new relations of villenage, “ either by birth, 
marriage, or the acquisition of a villein,” after the publication of the 
edict. Another declared that from the same date all peasants holding 
by hereditary tenures, they and their wives and their children should 
cease to be villeins. Another abolishes every remaining form of villen- 
age at Martinmas in the year 1810, after which date it was declared 
there should be none but freemen in all the king’s dominions. It was 
to be understood, however, that these freemen should remain subject to 
all obligations flowing from the possession of land or from particular 
contracts to which as freemen they could be subjected. 

Up to this time the mass of the Prussian peasantry had been bound 
to the soil. The edict of 1807 gave them personal freedom, but did not 
deprive them of any rights which custom and feudal law had given 
them in the land they held, nor did it release them from any obligations 
which had been attached to the occupation of such land. Moreover, 
the conditions of their tenure were such as to make their holdings in 
most cases a valuable possession. Without releasing them from the 
land, the law had gradually improved their position on the land, as may 
be seen in the edict of Frederick the Great prohibiting the re-entry of 
the lord on peasant land. He could exact the service and dues belong- 
ing to him in virtue of his “over-lordship,” but he could not evict the 
peasant and take personal possession of the land. Virtually, therefore, 
the land was subject to a species of joint ownership, for the claim which 
the peasant had upon it constituted a sort of property, as also did that 
‘of the lord. It was a property, however, which was subject to the great 
inconvenience that it could not easily be transferred, for so complicated 
were the relations of lord and peasant that it was difficult to determine 
the cash value of their respective rights, or the deductions to be made 
from that value ou account of their respective liabilities. Asa remedy 
for this complicated condition of land-tenure the edict of September 14, 
1811, “for the regulation of the relations between the lords of the manor 
and their peasants,” established, among other things, the following rule: 

That in the case uf hereditary holdings the lords of the manor shall be indemnified 
for their rights of ownership in the holding, and for the ordinary services and dues 
attached to the holding, when the tenants shall have surrendered one-third portion of all 
the lands held by them, and shall have renounced their claims to all extraordinary assist- 
ance, as well as to the dead stock, to repairs, and to payment on their behalf of the 
dues to the state when incapable of doing so. 

The lords and the peasants were left free to make what arran gements 
they pleased as long as the proportion of one-third was maintained ; 
that is, by mutual agreement the indemnity might take the form of a 
payment of capital, or of a corn or money rent, instead of a surrender to 
the lord of one-third of the peasant’s holding. But the rule to be fol- 
lowed (and a departure from this rule required a distinct motive) was, 
that the indemnity should be paid in land where the holdings exceeded 
fifty morgen, (about 33 acres,) and in a corn-rent, where the holdings 
were under that size. 

In respect. to the class of holdings held by tenants-at-will, or for a 
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term of years, or for life, the edict provided that the lord should receive 
one-half of the Jand so held as his indemnity for the loss of the dues, 
services, and rights which he surrendered to the tenant. 

In other respects the conditions of the adjustment were much the 
same as in the case of the hereditary holdings, but with occasional dif- 
ferences, which were in javor of the lord of the manor. 

The new conditions of land-tenure inaugurated by this edict necessi- 
tated corresponding changes in other portions of the agricultural sys- 
tem, and to bring these changes about, the “ edict for the better culti- 
vation of the land” was issued on the same day as the one last consid- 
ered. 

To present even a brief statement of its provisions would require 
more space than can be spared in this connection; but there is one pas- 
sage which so well illustrates the policy of the Prussian government in 
regard to the distribution of land among the people that it may properly 
be quoted in fall. Atterproviding that “ the proprietor shall bencetorth 
(excepting always where the rights of third parties are concerned) 
be at liberty to increase or diminish his estate by buying or selling as 
may seem good to him,” to leave the appurtenances thereof to one heir 
or to many, as he pleases, to “exchange them or give them away, or 
dispose of them in any and every legal way without requiring any au- 
thorization for such changes,” the edict enumerates various advantages 
which will result from “ this unlimited right of disposal,” and among 
others the following: 


But there is yet another advantage springing from this power of piecemeal aliena- 
tion which is well worthy of attention, and which fills our paternal heart with especial 
gladness. It gives, namely, an opportunity to the so-called small folks, (Kleine Leute,) 
cottiers, gardeners, boothmen, and day-laborers, to acquire landed property, and little 
by little to increase it. The prospect of such acquisition will render this numerous and 
useful class of our subjects industrious, orderly, and saving, inasmuch as thus only 
will they be enabled to obtain tlie means necessary to the purchase of lund. Many of 
them will be able to work their way upward and to acquire property and to make 
themselves remarkable for their industry. The state will acquire a new and valuable 
class of industrious proprietors. By the endeavor to become such, agriculture will ob- 
tain new bands, and by increased voluntary exértion more work out of the old ones. 

In respect to hereditary leasebolds, this edict enacted that the ser- 
vices and fines attached to such holdings might be commuted into rent- 
charges, which in their tarn could be redeemed by a capital payment 
calculated at the rate of four per cent. Thatis, by a payinent of twenty- 
five times the annual rent charge, it might be forever extinguished and 
the leaseholder be thus made a freeholder. 

Such were a few of the leading features of the great measures famili- 
arly known as the Stein aud Hardenberg legislation. Several laws of 
minor importance were subsequently adopted, but the only ones which 
need be notiecd here are those of March 2, 1850, viz, the “law for the 
redemption of services and dues, and the regulation of the relations 
between the lords of the manor and their peasants,” and the “jaw for 
the establishment of rent-banks.”” These were designed to complete 
whatever had been left unfinished by previous legislation in the great 
work of establishing free and separate ownership in the soil. The former 
abrogated the ‘dominium directum,” or right of over-lordship so far as 
it was still held by lords of manors, commuted all remaining services 
and dues into fixed money-rents calculated on the average money value 
of the services and dues rendered and paid during a certain number of 
years preceding, and finally provided that these rents should be com- 
pulsorily redeemable, either by the immediate payment of eighteen times 
the annual rent charge, or by an annual payment of 4} or 5 per cent. 
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for a specified time* on a capital of twenty times the annual rent- 
charge. 

The other law provided the machinery by which this wholesale re- 
demption was to be effected, the state, through the instrumentality of 
the rent-banks, constituting itself the broker between the tenant and 
the landlord. The bank established in each district advanced to the 
landlord, in rent-debentures bearing interest at the rate of four per cent. 
per annum, a capital sum equal to twenty times the annual rent-charge, 
and the peasant, along with his ordinary rates and taxes, paid into the 
hands of the district tax-collector, each month, one-twelfth part of 
a rent calculated at 5 or 43 per cent. on this capital sum, according as 
he elected to free his property from incumbrance in 41,1, or 5675 years, 
the respective terms within which, at compound interest, the 1 or the 4 
per cent., paid in addition to the 4 per cent. interest on the debenture, 
would extinguish the capital. 

From the foregoing brief outline of the agrarian legislation of Prus- 
Sia during the present century, it will be seen how earnest and persist- 
ent have been the efforts of that monarchy} to protect all the customary 
rights in the soil which the peasantry enjoyed under the feudal system 
as it existed at the beginning of the present century, to give them a 
full equivalent for such rights under the new system of land-tenure, and 
in so doing to constitute the masses of the tillers of the soil a sturdy 
yeomanry cultivating their own fields, and not a race of dependent 
hirelings living and laboring upon the land of others. 

It is here that we see a marked contrast between the agrarian revolu- 








* If the annual payment was 4} per cent. it was to be continued 567; years; if 5 per 
cent. it was to be continued 41,4 years, 

t The Russian government, in abolishing serfdom, also adopted measures having for 
their object to sccure to the serfs a permanent interest in the soil. Previous to their 
emancipation the serfs of each estate had occupied land which they cultivated for 
their own subsistence, the proprietor allowing them three days in the week for their 
own work and claiming three days for himself. The amount of land assigned to them 
on their emancipation varied according to circumstances and locality, considerable 
scope being left for voluntary agreements between the proprietors and tbe peasants, 
under conditions calculated to leave the latter as nearly as possible in possession of the 
same land which they occupied as serfs. The occupation of this land, whatever its 
amount might be, was obligatory upon the peasants for nine years, as also was the 
payment of a certain money-rent, or, at the option of the peasant, the performance of 
a certain amount of Jabor, the amount for the maximum holding being forty days of 
man’s work and thirty days of woman’s, making seventy days in all, of which three- 
fifths were to be summer and two-fifths winter days. It should be said here that the 
Russian serfs as a rule lived in villages and cultivated their land in common—a mode 
of life which prevailed among their ancestors before they were reduced to serfdom, (in 
1601,) and to which a considerable proportion of them, perhaps a large majority, 
will probably adhere for many years to come. ‘The land was assigned to them at the 
rate of so much per male head of the village community or “mir,” and it appears to 
have been the object of the government to leave the peasants as free as possible either 
to continue their system of common property in land, or to dissolve the “mir,” and 
establish individual ownership with separate cultivation. The average maximum 
share was about twelve acres, for which the average money-rent was about $6.80 per 
annum, or at the rate of 56 cents per acre. As the average rent ($6 80) is treated as 
the equivalent of seventy days’ labor, the average value of the latter must have been 
set down at a fraction less than 10 cents per diem. This, however, is less than the 
average market value of agricultural labor, and therefore the arrangement is caleu- 
lated to stimulate the peasants to pay for their land in money rather than in labor. As 
a rule the rental value of land under tillage is considerably higher than the price fixed, 
so that while paying rent the peasants are not in the position of tenants who pay fall 
competition rents. Moreover, the law gives them the right to purchase their land 
upon payment of 16% times the annual rent; or, if the community is dissolved, each 
peasant may insist upon his individual right of purchase. In this case, however, the 
price is increased by twenty per cent. The governmént has also adopted a system 
somewhat analogous to that embodied in the Prussian rent-banks for assisting the 
Bete in the purchase of their land, and thus smoothing their way to complete inde- 
pendence, 
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tion accomplished in Prussia within the present century and that which 
took place in England upwards of three hundred years ago. In England 
and Prussia alike the change in the system of land-tenure was accom- 
panied by a change in the mode of cultivation. Indeed, it is probable 
that the former change was due in a great measure to the necessity 
which existed for the latter; that is, to the change from cultivation 
in common by each peasant community to the system of separate hold- 
ings cultivated by individuals, or, to use two old English terms, from 
* champion country” to “severall.” “To the student of English history,” 
says Morier, ‘the word which corresponds to this change is ‘inclosure,’ 
the true significance of which has, however, not always been seized by 
either English or foreign writers on the subject. The great ‘inclosing’ 
movement in the sixteenth century is usually described as if it had 
merely had for its object to turn arable land into pasturage. Its im- 
portance as a joint effort on the part of the lords of the manor to with- 
draw tbeir demesne lands from the ‘communion’ of the township bas 
been overlooked. That this object was in itself highly desirabie, and 
the ‘conditio sine qua non’ of any improvements in agriculture is 
undeniable; it was an organic change through which every Teutonic 
community had necessarily to pass. The evils which attended the pro- 
cess in England at the time referred to, arose from the fact that instead of 
being effected by impartial legislation, as has been the case in Prussia 
during the present century, the change was forcibly brought about by 
the one-sided action of the landlords. Any one acquainted with. the 
practical difficulties experienced in Germany in making analogous sepa- 
rations, will readily comprehend all the injustice which one-sided action 
in such a process on the part of the stronger must have implied. In 
the most favorable case the withdrawal of, say, one-third or one-half of 
the Jand from the ‘commonable’ arable land of a township, such half or 
third portion, be it remembered, consisting, in many cases, of small 
parcels intermixed with those of the commoners, must have rendered 
the further common cultivation impossible, and thereby compelled the 
freeholders and copyholders to part with their land and their common 
rights on any terms. That in less favorable cases the lords of the 
manor did not look very closely into the rights of their tenants, but 
interpreted the customs of their respective manors in the sense that 
suited them best, and that instead of an equitable repartition of land 
between the two classes, the result was a general consolidation of tenants’ 
land with demesne land, and the creation of large inclosed farms, with 
the consequent wholesale destruction of agricultural communities or 
townships is well known to every reader of history. * * * * 

“Three great countries—England, France, and Germany—began their 
political lite from a similar agricultural basis. In each of them the 
great conflict between immunity and community, between demesne land 
and tenant land, between the manor and the peasant, has had to be fought 
out. In England the manor won; the peasant lost. In France the 
peasant won; the manor lost. In Germany the game has been drawn, 
and the stakes have been divided.” 

Yes, in England the manor won, and the victory, complete as it was, 
appears to have been achieved without any serious difficulty. The mar-. 
itime advantages of England, her comparative exemption from the 
danger of invasion, and the superiority of her internal police tended to 
make her, even at an early period, a commercial nation. The opportu- 
nities for remunerative employment presented by trade and manufac- 
tures attracted the peasants to the towns; and their readiness to sever 
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their connection with the soil, a connection which in their minds was 
associated with subjection and servitude, must have been unfavorable 
to the growth of those prescriptive rights which in time would have 
made them, like the Prussian peasants at the beginning of the present 
century, coproprietors with the lords in the land which they occupied. 
The actual course of events was calculated to encourage the pretensions 
of the nobility to the absolute control of the soil. One of their earliest 
encroachments upon the customary rights of the peasantry was the 
legalization of the claim of the lords of the manor to inclose for their 
own use a portion of the common pasture-land. In a law passed in 1235 
or 1236, it was set forth that many large landed proprietors, who had 
made over in fief small holdings on their manors to knights and other 
small freeholders, could not make use of their waste lands and forests, 
inasmuch as they had let to their vassals the appurtenant pasturage- 
rights, together with the land-plots. On this account it was enacted 
that if the tenants should complain of the withdrawal of this right of 
‘pasturage, and if upon judicial inquiry it should appear that they had 
as much pasture as was necessary to their holdings, together with free 
ingress and egress, the complaint should be dismissed. Another law 
passed in 1285 went a step further, and to the right of inelesure which 


the lord possessed as against his own vassals, added the same right as, 


against other commoners who were not tenants of the manor. These 
laws, however, had reference only to complaints made by the free ten- 
ants; and as the villeins are not mentioned, it is probable that with re- 
gard to them the lord of the manor was entirely unrestricted in his en- 
croachments on the common pasture. The right established by these 
laws was frequently exercised, and is believed to have been of great 
value, although the land inclosed was sometimes used as a private ma- 
norial pasture or park, and not for the purpose of tillage. The origin of 
many of the vast pleasure-parks now attached to the mansions of the 
nobility may doubtless be traced to the inclosures of those early times. 

Mr. Nasse, however, expresses the opinion* that up to some time in 
the fifteenth century the agrarian movement of the Middle Ages was, on 
the whole, advantageous to the position of small landed proprietors, 
but he says that its further development was ‘as ruinous to their 
interests as it had before been favorable.’ After the general substitu- 
tion of money-rents for personal services, the lord of the manor had no 
longer an interest in the preservation of the small tenant, since it was 
more convenient for him to draw the same amount of rent from a smaller 
number. It was advantageous to him to diminish the number of claim- 
ants to rights in the manorial pasture, and was much easier to convert 
large peasant-holdings into lease-hold tenures than smaller ones. 

We first perceive, says Nasse, in the reign of Henry VII the complaints, subse- 
quently so numerous, of the decreasing numbers of the small landed proprietors, of the 
inclosures, and of encroachments on the pasture, Two laws of the fourth year of that 
king’s reign (1488) gave public expression to the apprehension excited by the agrarian 
revolution, which was then in progress. The first, cap. 16, particularly noticed by 
historians, relates especially to the grass husbandry and the depopulation of the Isle of 
Wight ; the other, cap. 19,“ An acte against pulling down of tounes,”t is of a general 
character, and applies to the whole country. ‘ Many houses and villages in the king- 


dom are deserted, the arable land belonging to them is inclosed and converted into pas- - 


* turage, and idleness (the cause of all evil) is therefore generally prevalent. Where, 
formerly, two hundred men supported themselves by honest labor, are now to be seen 
only two or three shepherds,” In the first law, which referred to the Isle of Wight, on 


“The agricultural community of the Middle Ages and inclosures of the sixteenth 
century in England.” 


t“ Toune” is manifestly here used in its old sense, not of city, but dwelling-place, 
or village. ° 
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~ aecount of the especial necessity which still existed for a strong population as a de- 
fense against the French and other enemies, it was ordered that no one should have a 
leasehold of more than ten marks of yearly rent, and that no one should pull 
down farm-buildings or sufier them to fall into decay. . The second lays down, gener- 
ally, that all dwelling and farm buildings which within the last three years have been 
leased with twenty acres of land, shall be preserved in as far as they are necessary for 
carrying on an arable husbandry. If this law should be violated, the next superior 
feudal lord, from whom the land in question was held on lease, was to take half the rev- 
enue of the land, the farm-buildings of which had not been maintained. 

These complaints may be traced throughout the sixteenth century into the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth, in the same manner, without interruption. 

We find them also in the following reign again wost plainly expressed in the statute- 
book, in the introduction to the laws by which the practice of encroachments was 
sought to be restrained. Thus, in 6 Henry VUI, c. 5, and 7 Henry VIII, ec. 1, where 
the mischief done is as plainly described as in the just-cited law of Henry VII:  Pull- 
ing doune and destruction of tounes wythin thys realme,and laying to pasture-lands 
which customably have been manured and occupyed wyth tyllage and husbandry.” 
When such houses, it goes on to say, have been destroyed since the first day of the 
present Parliament they are immediately to be rebuilt and the closed lands restored to 
tillage. The penalty for violation of the law is the same as that of 4 Henry VIII, c. 19, 
but with the aggravation that if the next feudal lord should neglect to interpose, then 
the next superior, and finally, above all, the king is empowered to enforce the penalty. 
These last rulings were later (24 Henry VIII, c. 24) repeated, with the modification 
that they applied to all agricultural buildings which had fallen into decay since 4 
Henry VII, as well as to arable land which had been converted into pasture since the 
same period, and that generally for thirty to fifty acres of arable land a dwelling-house 
should be established in which a respectable man could live. 

Shortly after this followed the law 25 Henry VIII, c. 12, 18, (1533-4,) which is 
especially directed against the encroachments with regard to sheep-farming. ‘‘ Differ- 
ent individuals in the last years had accumulated in their own hands a number of 
lavded properties, a multitude of cattle, and especially of sheep. Some of them pos- 
sessed 24,000 sheep, others 10,000, &c. Tillage is thereby displaced, the country de- 
populated, and the price of sheep and wool raised in an unheard-of manner.* No one, there- 
fore, shall possess more than two thousand sheep, with the exception of laymen, who, 
upon their own inheritance, may possess as many as they please ; but they must not 
carry on sheep-farming on other properties.” Especially it was dwelt upon that in 
Suffolk and Norfolk the owners of fold-courses within the properties and manors over 
which their rights extended, redeemed or rented from all the other possessors of land 
who had the right to pasture their sheep with the manorial flock their pasture-right, 
and against this custom a prohibition was issued, 


There is good reason to believe that the evils so generally complained 
of were materiaily aggravated by the confiscation of the abbey Jands 
in the later years of the reign of Henry VIIL+ This measure might 
have yielded great advantages to the nation had the immense domains . 
of the church, comprising from one-fourth to one-haif of the kingdom, 
been wisely disposed of for the best interests of the people; but, under 
the selfish and unstatesmanlike policy of Henry, they were transferred 
from the ecclesiastical ‘corporations to landlords, who, as a rule, were 
far more exacting than the abbots had been,{ without giving more at- 
tention to the cultivation of their estates. 

The religious houses, situated in the midst of their domains, had them- 
selves afforded to the tenants a market for a considerable portion of 
their produce; the new landlords not only exacted higher rents, but 
spent the greater portion of their incomes in the capital, thus inflicting 
upon the country the well-known evils of absenteeism, of which Ireland 
has more recently afforded so striking an illustration. Moreover, the 
transfer of title from the ecclesiastical bodies to the king, and through 
him to new proprietors, appears to have been effected without proper 
reservations for the rights of. the occupiers of the soil, many of whom 
were not mere tenants at will, but persons having a sort of qualified 


* The rise in the price of sheep and wool was doubtless one of the causes of the state 
of things complained of instead of being one of its effects. 

+The measure was authorized by Parliament in the year 1539. 

¢It is admitted that the abbots were most indulgent landlords. 
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ownership. Thus it was set forth in a publication, which appeared. in 
1546, that the new possessors of church property claimed that its 
secularization had extinguished all the old rights of copyholders on 
church lands, who were obliged either to give up their holdings, or re- 
tain them on temporary leases. In the end the liberation of the land 
from the shackles of mortmain was doubtless conducive to a higher cul- 
tivation, but it must be remembered that these were not the only shackles 
by which English estates had been bound, nor were they at all times 
the shackles whose effect was most injuriously felt. The Hon. C. Wren 
Hoskyns, M. P., in a carefully-prepared paper on “the land-laws of 
England,” published in 1870, refers in the following language to the 
effect of the two famous statutes (Quia Emptores and De Donis Condi- 
tionalibus,) passed in the reign of Edward I: 

These two statutes for nearly two centuries crushed the growing effort to emancipate 
land from its feudal fetters, at least, by open alienation, and had the further mischiev- 
ous effect of making the position of the unfortunate tenant in agriculture more insecure 
than ever, as uo leasing power of one tenant-in-tail was binding on his successor. 
Thence all good farming betook itself to the monastic houses, whose mortmain lands 
became the fixed asylum of agricultural knowledge and improvement. Certainty of 
tenure out of doors, and the classical writers on husbandry studied and transcribed 
within, told powerfully upon the soil, and were draining and redeeming into eultiva- 
tion the fens and marshes of Lincoln and Somerset and Sussex, while elsewhere the 
pressure of feudal exactinn upon the fee-simple proprietor, and the insecurity of the 
farming tenant, even under lease, reduced cultivation to its most precarious and servile 
condition, and dwarfed the agricultural growth of the kingdom. The remedy for the 
effects of these statutes was gradually found in a practice which drew from the ma- 
chinery of the law the instrument of its own evasion by means of what was called a 
common recovery. 

Sir F. M. Eden remarks that “the statutes which enabled the nobility 
to alienate their estates, the seizure and sale of the abbey lands by Henry 
VIII, and the general effects of increasing industry, must have power- 
fully operated toward a more equal division of property than could 
possibly have taken place in times when the nation was poorer and the 
shackles of mortmain and entails more rigidly observed.” He admits, 
however, that, “ while these powerful causes were gradually transferring 
a great portion of the estates of the church and the nobility into the 
hands of country gentlemen, * = - the race of cot- 
tagers was going fast to decay.” He adds: “This must ever be the case 
in an improved state of agriculture,” since “the half-starved proprietor 
of ten or twenty acres will often be persuaded to part with his land to 
a rich neighbor who farms on an extensive scale.” The predilection of 
an English baronet for the system of large farms was very natural; but 
without stopping to discuss the advantages of la petite culture, as ex- 
emplified in different parts of Europe, and especially in portions of 
France, and in Belgium, it may be said here that the decay of “the 
race of cottagers,” or peasant farmers, was undoubtedly one of the causes 
of that enormous increase of vagabondage and mendicancy which, at 
the period under consideration, was the theme of such constant com- 
plaint. 

About the middle of the sixteenth century, the popular discontent at 
the agrarian revolution, which was making such rapid progress, became 
intense. The pamphlets of the time, says Nasse, are filled with it, and 
the most celebrated preachers zealously inveighed against it as the 
ruling sin of the times. Bishop Latimer, in his famous “ Sermon of the 
Plough,” preached before the court of Edward VI on the 8th of March, 
1549, complains that, where formerly there were dwellings and inhabit- 
ants, now there are only the shepherd and his dog. He reproaches the 
nobles, who were among his audience, as “ inclosers, graziers, and rent- 
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raisers,” who made dowerless slaves of the English yeomanry. Still 
more vehemently did Bernard Gilpin raise his voice against the conduct 
of the gentlemen: ‘To drive poor people out of their dwellings they 
consider no crime, but say the land belongs to them, and then cast them 
out of their homes like vermin. Thousands in England now beg from. 
door to door who formerly kept honest houses. Never,” said he, 
_ * were there somany gentlemen and so little gentleness.” Scory, bishop 
of Rochester, in the year 1551, presented a petition to the King, in 
which he complains that now there are only “ ten ploughs, where for- 
merly there were from forty to fifty.” Two acres out of three have been 
put out of culture, and where his majesty’s predecessors had a hundred 
men fit for service, now there are scarcely halt that number, and those 
in a much worse position. The country population in England would 
soon be ‘“ more like the slavery and peasantry of France than the ancient 
and godly yeomanry of England.” 

The following passage from one of Latimer’s sermons incidentally 
illustrates the condition of substantial English yoemen at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, and at the same time serves to show how 
great a change the lapse of half acentury had madein the circum- 
stances of that class: 


My father, he says, was a yeoman, and had no landes of his owne, onely he had a 
farme of 3 or 4 pounds by year at the uttermost, and hereupon he tilled so much as 
kept half a dozzen men. He had walke for an hundredth sheepe, and my mother 
milked xxv kine. * * * He kept me to schole, or els I had not bene able to have 
preached before the Kinge’s majestie now. He maryed my sisters with five pound, or 
xx nobles a peece, so that he brought them up in godlynes and feare of God. He 
kept hospitalite for his poore neighboures, and some almes he gave to the poore; and 
all this did he of the said farme. Where he that now hath it payeth xvi pound by 
the yeare, or more, and is not able to doe anything for his prince, for himselie, nor for 
his children, or geve a cup of drinke to the poore. 

After the accession of the boy-king, Edward VI, the lord protector 
appointed an extraordinary commission for the redress of the grievances 
attendant upon inclosures, exhorting its members to fulfill the duties 
of their office without any respect to persons, and fearlessly to bring to 
account those who had violated the laws of Henry VIII for the mainte- 
nance of tillage. “A kind of memorial,” says Professor Nasse, “has 
been handed down to us of the state of things which was laid before 
the commission by John Hales, one of their most active members. 
These could not be painted in darker colors than they are there de- 
scribed. Ruined dwellings and evicted husbandmen were everywhere 
to be seen; where formerly 12,000 men dwelt, there were how scarcely 
4,000; sheep and oxen, destined to be eaten by man, have devoured men; 
the defensive power of the country had fallen into danger by depopula- 
tion; the King had been obliged to take into his service foreign troops, 
German, Italian, and Spanish, &c. He specifies the following five prin- 
cipal heads of grievances: Ruin of villages and agricultural buildings; 
conversion of arable land into pasture; great multitude of sheep; amal- 
gamation of farms; and the failure of hospitality on account ot the dis- 
solution of monasteries. He also expressly mentions that inclosures, (in 
themselves,) whick every one undertakes himself on his own ground and 
soil, are beneficial to the common good, the question only being of such 
inclosures by which the rights of others suffered, when ‘ houses of hus- 
bandry were pulled down or arable land converted to pasture.’ ” 

These representations, as well as the recommendations based upon 
them, were barren of results; and Hales complained that the sheep had 
been intrusted to the protection of the wolf. 

‘Tt ig no wonder,” says Nasse, “ that under such circumstances the 
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country population attempted to apply a remedy themselves. The for- 
midable insurrection of the peasantry in 1549, in the eastern counties, 
had principally for its object the removal of the inclosures. Similar dis- 
turbances were frequently repeated at a later period on a smaller scale; 
and even at the end of the sixteenth and commencement of the seven- 
teenth century, insurrections of the peasants occurred in Oxfordshire 
and other places in central England, in order to root out the hedges (lev- « 
elers) and to restore the tillage. 

“We may learn, also, that the agrarian revolution progressed under 
Elizabeth, from, among other things, an interesting dialogue, ‘A com- 
pendious or briefe examination of certayne ordinary complaints,’ &c., 
by W.S., gentleman, of London, 1581. In this dialogue, the inclosures, 
as the crying evil of the times, were discussed by different persons—a 
doctor, a nobleman, and a farmer. The farmer complains that he and 
his class are ruined by the inclosures, which raise rents and cause a 
dearth of arable land. He has witnessed in his district, in a circuit of 
less than six English miles, in the last seven years, a dozen plows 
lying idle, and the lands where sixty persons and more bad gained their 
living, were now occupied by the cattle of one. 

: * * ci * * * * ° 

“Tt is still very remarkable how the supplanting of so many landed 
proprietors just then took place, when that class among them which 
stood in the most unfavorable position in a legal point of view, had 
obtained a protection at law for their rights of property. j 

“‘In spite of this, these copyhelders were driven in great numbers from 
their rural hides.* When an extraordinary royal commission like that of 
the protector, ordered to inquire into illegal inclosures and the eviction 
of peasants, could not prevail against the ruling classes, it is very easy 
to conceive that the protection of the high courts of judicature or the 
judges in their circuits could afford little help to the poor small peasant. 
His rights rested on the custom of the manor, which was to be proved 
from the manor-roll, in the possession of the lord of the manor 3 and a 
copyholder could lose these rights by numerous acts, by which he failed 
in his obligations toward the lord, or even by acting otherwise than in 
unison with rights established by custom of the manors. Thesmall copy- 
holders were not in a position to establish such rights before learned 
tribunals when opposed by experienced advocates. Latimer, on this 
account, accuses the judges even of injustice and corruption, (being open 
to bribes,) and maintains that, ‘in these days gold is all-powerful with 
the tribunals” Certainly, also, a time like that under the rule of Henry 
VIII, and the following years, while so great a revolution in church and 
state was in progress, could not have been favorable for the support of 
rights which were dependent upon custom. 

‘It is no part of our task here to follow these movements beyond the 
sixteenth century ; but this much is certain, that however powerfully 
they showed themselves at that time, they only attained their object to 
a limited extent. The official reports concerning the duration of the 
agrarian community up to this century have been already referred to; 
aud it has also been shown that the smaller landed proprietors had cer- 
tainly in no wise completely disappeared in the sixteenth century. 

“The ireeholders had, for the most part, maintained their holdings, and 
the copyholders had not nearly all been supplanted or converted into 
leaseholders. Still, in the beginning of the seventeenth century, Coke 
could say, in a well-known judgment, that the third part of England 

* The term hide refers to a quantity of land, the extent of which is variously estima- 
ted at from 60 to 100 acres, 
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consisted of copyhold. But the revolution which then began has con- 
unued even in our times. Its progress has been sometimes quicker, 
sometimes slower, and gradually the connection which there was at the 
commencement between the two phenomena—inclosures and peasant 
eviction—has been less close; but it still remains unmistakable that, 
among the many circumstances which have caused the complete disap- 
pearance of the medieval peasant class, the first and most important 
was the dissolution of the old communities in land. ” 

Admitting that the dissolution of these communities and the estab- 
lishment of separate and independent tillage were essential to the prog- 
ress of agriculture, it must still be regarded as a great misfortune to 
the masses of the English people, and, indeed, to England as a nation, 
that this change was not effected without a complete sacrifice of the 
interests of the peasant to those of the noble. 

It has been shown that the abolition of the feudal relations in Prussia 
was followed by measures expressly designed for the creation of a free- 
holding peasantry, and substantially the same thing occurred in other 
German states. In like manner the emancipation of the Russian serf * 
was accompanied by measures which exhibited at once the humane 
regard of the government for his future well-being and its enlightened 
recognition of the fact that material independence is an essential condi- 
tion of true freedom—a condition without which the much-vaunted civil 
liberty of Anglo-Saxon nations may become to millions of the unfortu- 
nate an empty name. 

Jn France, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, and, indeed, throughout 
the greater part of Europe, the people who cultivate the soil are, for the 
most part, the people who own it. In England the agricultural laborer 
does not own so much as the hovel in which he dwells. ‘ Theirs,” says 
Mr. Faweett,t speaking of the members of this class, ‘‘is a life of inces- 
sant toil for wages too scanty to give them a sufficient supply even of 
the first necessaries of life. No hope cheers their monotonous career. 
A life of constant labor brings them no other prospect than that, when 
their strength is exhausted, they must crave as suppliant mendicants 
a pittance from parish relief. Many classes of laborers have still to 
work as long and for as little remuneration as they received in times 
past; and one out of every twenty inhabitants of England is sunk so 
deep in pauperism, that he has to be supported by parochial relief.” 

In the paper on “ The Land Laws of England,” from which an extract 
has been already given, Mr. C. Wren Hoskyns speaks as follows: 


It is true we commonly hear our agricultural system spoken of as comprehending 
the landlord, the tenant, and the laborer, and so, in a certain sense, it does ; but no one 
who considers the position of the laborer in English agriculture will assert that he has 
any fixed personal tie within the structure—that he stands to it in any relation but 
that of an auxiliary, more or less in demand at different seasons of the year, subject to 
the precarious vicissitudes of that demand; no longer, indeed, as in former times 
adscriptus glebw—tfree to go and come as he pleases, but without part or parcel in the 
land he helps to cultivate, or any certain abode upon it, near it, or in connection with 
it, for himself or for his family. 

In many respects the people of England are far more fortunate than 
their neighbors on the continent. The insular position of the country 
exempts it from the ravages of war, greatly diminishes the cost of the 
military establishment, and, by warding off external dangers, increases 
liberty at home. Enriched by an enormous commerce and a prodigious 
development of manufacturing industry, and enjoying the blessings of 
free speech, a free press, and a government which is republican in all 
but the name, the middle classes occupy a truly enviable position ; and 








*See note on page 122. + Economic Position of the British Laborer, p. 6. ° 
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even the more fortunate of the working men enjoy a very fair degree of 
comfort. But, whatever may be said of other classes of the English 
people as compared with corresponding classes in other counties, no one 
can seriously compare the condition of the agricultural laborer* of Great 
Britain with that of the peasant proprietor of France or Belgium, who, 
however severe may be his toil, has a home from which no landlord can 
expel and an employment from which no master can dismiss him. The 
comparative advantages of large and small farms, with a view to econo- 
my of cultivation, may, perhaps, be regarded as an open question; but 
to those who regard the state of the people as being of greater moment 
than the state of agricultural industry, no system of land-tenure will 
seem less satisfactory than one which reduces the great mass of the 
tillers of the soil to the condition of hirelings and paupers. 


FROM THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH TO THAT OF GEORGH III. 


From the causes already referred to, as well as from others that need 
not here be discussed, the circumstances of the working people of Eng- 
land during the Tudor reigns underwent.a decided change for the worse. 
“In 1495,” says Wade, ‘ A laborer could purchase with his wages 199 
pints of wheat; in the year 1593, only 82 pints; in 1610, only 46 pints.” 
Eden expresses the opinion that in the sixteenth century? the consump- 
tion of meat was principally confined to the cities, and that bread com- 
monly of an inferior quality was the principal diet of the laboring peo- 
ple. About the year 1576, Harrison wrote that ‘the gentilitie” com- 
monly provided themselves“ sufficientlie of wheate ” for their own tables, 
while their households and their poor neighbors in some shires were 
obliged to content themselves with rye or barley. He adds, “‘ Yea, and 
in time of dearth many with bread madeeither of peas, beans, cr oats, or of 
all together, and some acorns among, of which scourge the poorest do soon- 
est taste, sith they are least able to provide themselves of better. I will 
not say that this extremity is oft so well seen in time of plenty as of 
dearth, but if I should, I could easily bring my trial. For albeit that 
there be much more ground eared now almost in every place than hath 
been of late years, yet such a price of corn continues in each town and 
market that the artificer and poor laboring men is not able to reach it, 
but is driven to content himself with beans, peas, oats, tares, and lentils.” 
The following extract from the “ orders, rules, and directions,” issued by 
the justices of the peace of the county of Suffolk in the year 1588, affords 
an example of the food then allowed in houses of correction, and may, 
perhaps, be regarded as supplying some indication of the ordinary fare 
of the poor: 

Item. Tt is ordered, that every person committed to the said house, shall have for 
theire dietts, theis portions of meate and drinke followinge, and not above, (viz:) At 
every dynner and supper on the fleshe daies, bread made of rye, viii ounces troye 
weight, with a pynte of porredge, a quarter of a pound of fleshe and a pynte of beare, 
of the rate of iiis. a barrell, every barrell’ to conteyne xxxvi gallands; and on every 
fyshe daie at dynner and supper the like quantitie made eyther of milk or pease or 
such lyke, and the thurd part of a pound of chese, or one good heringe, or twoe white 
or redd, accordinge as the keper of the house shall thinke meete. 

Item. Itis ordered that ‘such persons as will applie theire worke, shall have allowance 
of beare and a little bread betwen meales, as the keper ef the house shall fynd that he 
doth deserve in his said worke. 

Item. It is ordered, that they which will not worke shall have noe allowance but 
bread and beare only, untill they will contorme themselves to worke. 


*It must be confessed that a large proportion of the unskilled laborers of the towns 
and cities are quite as badly off as the most wretched of the agricultural laborers, — 
+It was probably the latter part of that century which he chiefly had in view. 
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In the reign of Henry VIII bacon appears to have formed a part of 
the regular diet of laborers; and Latimer, in one of his sermons, says it 
“is their necessary meate to feede one, which they may not lacke.” 
Tusser, who died about the year 1580, or 1585, says, 


Good ploughmen looke weekely, of custome and right, 
For rost meat on Sundaies and Thursdaies at night, 


But if roast meat was used by “ good ploughmen” twice a week, it 
seems probable that at the time Tusser wrote meat of some kind, or fish, 
was used as often asoncea day. As late as the year 1532 the price of beet 
was fixed by act of Parliament * at a halfpenny per pound, and that of 
mutton at three farthings. These rates, low as they now appear, were 
higher than those which had previously prevailed, for we read in 
Stow’s Chronicle that fat oxen were sold for £1 0s. 8d.a head; fat 
calves or wethers for 3s. 4d.; and fat lambs for 1s. “ The butchers of 
London,” says Stow, ‘sold penny pieces of beef+for the relief of the 
poor—every piece two pounds and a half, sometimes three pounds, for a 
penny; and thirteen, and sometimes fourteen, of these pieces for twelve 
pence.” Mr. Froude informs us that the act just mentioned was repealed 
in consequence of the complaints against it, but that prices never fell 
again to what they had been. He states, however, that as late as 1570 
beef was sold in the gross for a halfpenny a pound, while in country 
markets a fat goose could be bought for fourpence, a capon for three- 
pence or fourpence, a hen for twopence, and a chicken for a penny. 
But in the later years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign there was a general 
and excessive rise of prices, in consequence of an uninterrupted suc- 
cession of bad seasons. In the year 1587 wheat rose to £3 4s. per quar- 
ter; in 1594 it was £2 16s. and in 1595 £2 13s. 4d. Blomefield, in his 
history of Norfolk, states that during the latter year the price of wheat 
at Norwich was £2 per quarter; of rye, £110s.; of barley, £1; of oat- 
meal, £2; of beef, 3s. per stone; of the best sheep, 14s. per capita; of 
lambs, 5s.; of calves, £1; of fat capons, 3s. 4d.; of pigeons, 3d.; of rab- 
bits, 8d.; and of cheese, 4d. per pound. He adds that in the beginning 
of 1596 prices fell, but says that “by reason of a wet May they rose 
again, so that wheat was sold in the market at 28s. a comb in the begin- 
ning of August, but fell to 18s. the same month; and in the month fol- 
lowing all things rose again to such large prices that it was a very-hard 
year with the poor.” 

How high these prices were for those times may be better appreciated 
if they are compared with those of the one hundred and forty years 
embraced in Mr. Rogers’s table, from which it appears that the average 
price of wheat from 1261 to 1400, inclusive, was only 5s. 103d. per quar- 
ter; that of barley, 4s. 33d.; that of oats, 2s. 53d.; and that of rye, 4s. 
4id. Froude states} that in the middle of the fourteenth century the 
average price of wheat was 10d. per bushel, and that of barley 3s. per 
quarter. ‘ With wheat,” he says, “the fluctuation was excessive; a 
table of its possible variations describes it as ranging from 18d. the 
quarter to 20s.; the average, however, being 6s. Sd. * * * * The 
same scale, with a scarcely appreciable tendency to rise, continued to 
hold until the disturbance in the value of the currency. In the twelve 
years from 1581 to 1562, although once before harvest wheat rose to the 
extraordinary price of 45s. the quarter, it fell immediately after to DS. 
4d. Six and eight pence continued to be considered in Parliament as 
the average; and, on the whole, it seems to have been maintained for 
that time with little or no variation.” 


* Statute 3,24 Henry VIII. +t History of England, Vol. I, p. 29, 
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‘The high prices which Blomfield gives as prevailing at Norwich in 
1596 were exceeded in many other portions of the kingdom. At Bris- 
tol wheat sold as high as 18s, and 20s. per bushel and rye at 10s.; and, 
according to an old manuscript chronicle, such was the prevailing dis- 
tress that “every alderman and worshipful man, and every burgess of 

_ this city that was of any worth, was appointed every day to find with 

victuals at his table so many poor people that wanted work, whereby the 

‘poor of our city were all relieved and kept from starving or rising.” 

' During the same period the prices of a large number of commodities 
were greatly enhanced by a cause that was artificial in its character, 
namely, the granting of patents of monopoly by the Crown. ‘The 
English sovereigns,” says Macaulay,* “had always been intrusted with 
the supreme direction of commercial police. It was their undoubted 
prerogative to regulate coin, weights, and measures, and to appoint 
fairs, markets, and ports. The line which bounded their authority over 
trade had, as usual, been but loosely drawn. They therefore, as usual, 
encroached on the province which rightfully belonged to the legislature. 
The encroachment was, as usual, patiently borne till it became serious. 
But at length the Queen took upon herself to grant patents of monop- 
oly by scores. There was scarcely a family in the realm which did not 
feel itself aggrieved by the oppression and extortion which this abuse 
naturally caused. Iron, oil, vinegar, coal, saltpeter, lead, starch, yarn, 
skins, leather, glass, could be bought only at exorbitant prices. The 
House of Commons met in an angry and determined mood. It was in 
vain that a courtly minority blamed the speaker for suffering the acts 
of the Queen’s Highness to be called in question. The language of the 
discontented party was high and menacing, and was echoed by the 
voice of the whole nation. ‘The coach of the chief minister of the Crown 
was surrounded by an indignant populace, who cursed the monopolies, 
and exclaimed that the prerogative should not be suffered tu touch the 
old liberties of England. There seemed for a moment to be some dan- 
ger that the long and glorious reign of Elizabeth would have a shame- 
ful and disastrous end. She, however, with admirable judgment and 
temper, declined the contest, put herself at the head of the reforming 
party, redressed the grievances, thanked the Commons in touching and 
dignified language for their tender care of the general weal, brought 
back to herself the hearts of the people, and left to her successors a 
memorable example of the way in which it behooves a ruler to deal with 
public movements which he has not the means of resisting.” 

The patents of monopoly, however, were too valuable a source of in- 
come to be overlooked by Elizabeth’s successor, by whom they were 
renewed to be again abolished. Even the exercise of skilled industry 
was hampered by the arbitrary and exclusive regulations of the incor- 
porated guilds and trade companies which monopolized the commerce 
and industry of the principal cities, and vigilantly guarded their pre- 
rogatives against all trespassers. 

The system of regulating wages by statute, which has been noticed 
further back, was maintained under Elizabeth. An act passed in the 
fifth year of her reign, (A. D. 1563,) recognized the rise of prices which 
had already taken place, and in view of which the wages fixed under 
Henry VIII had become inadequate to the needs of the laborer. It em- 
powered the justices of the peace to fix the rates of wages from year to 
year, according to ‘the plenty or scarcity of the time and other circum- 
stances necessarily to be considered.” The following synopsis of its 


Bi * History of England, Vol. I, p. 49. 
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leading provisions, as well as those of two other statutes passed a few 
years later, is given by Eden, in the work already referred to: 


The persons affected by it may be divided into three classes : menial servants, labor- 
ers, and apprentices. With respect to the first, all single persons between twelve years 
old and sixty, and married ones under thirty years of age, and unmarried women be- 
tween twelve and forty, not having a visible livelihood, are compellable by two jus- 
tices to go out to service in husbandry or certain specific trades; and no master can 
put away his servants, or servant leave his master, before the expiration of his term 
without the assent of a justice, nor even at the end of his term without giving a quar- 
ter’s warning. Servants departing from their masters before the end of their term, 
unless upon some reasonable cause to be allowed by a justice, or refusing to serve for 
the wages appointed by the magistrates, are punishable with imprisonment till they 
consent to serve. The givers of greater wages than what were allowed by the statute 
were made liable to ten days’ and the takers to twenty-one days’ imprisonment. 

Laborers and artificers, hired by the day or week, are bound to work, in sum- © 
mer, from five in the morning till between seven and eight at night, and in winter 
from daylight till dark; they are allowed the same time for meals as in former stat- 
utes. Artificers are compellable to serve in getting in the harvest. Laborers, who 
cannot procure harvest-work in their own countries, are permitted to go into other 
countries during the hay and corn harvest, provided they carry with them a testimo- 
nial from a justice of peace. 

The statute enables householders, in time of husbandry, to receive apprentices under 
the age of eighteen to serve till twenty-four years of age by indenture ; and the house- 
holders in corporate towns, exercising any art, mystery, or manual occupation there, 
and all persons elsewhere using the trades specified in the statute, are empowered to 
take apprentices, under certain qualifications, to serve them for seven years, provided 
the term does not expire before the apprentice is twenty-four years of age. 

And male children of poor persons, by a subsequent statute, may be apprenticed out 
by the overseers, with consent of two justices, till twenty-four years of age, and females 
till twenty-one, to such persons as are thought fitting. Blackstone remarks that “ gen- 
tlemen of fortune and clergymen are equally liable with others to such compulsion : 
and that the statutes for the regulation of wages extend only to servants in husbandry, 
it being impossible for any magistrate to be a judge of the employment of menial ser- 
vants, or, of course, to assess their wages.” 


The first Parliament under James I extended the rating powers of the 
magistrates to the wages of “laborers, weavers, spinsters, and workmen, 
or workwomen, whatsoever, either working by the day, week, month, or 
year, or taking any work at any person’s hand whatsoever, to be done 
in great or otherwise.” An act intended to havea somewhat similar 
effect was passed in the thirty-ninth year of Elizabeth, but appears to 
have been inoperative. 

One of the effects of this extension of the power of the magistrates 
was to enable employers in many cases to fix the rate of wages for their 
own workmen. In respect to one branch of business this evil appears 
to have been foreseen ; for it was provided by the last clause of the act 


‘above referred to, “ that no clothier, being a justice of the peace in any 


precinct or liberty, should be any rater of wages for any weaver, tucker, 
spinster, or other artisan that depended upon the making of cloth ; and 
in ease there were not above two justices of the peace within such pre- 
cinct but such as were clothiers, the wages should be rated and assessed 
by the major part of the common council of such precinct or liberty, | 
and such justice or justices as were not clothiers.” . 

Before the close of the reign of James I, (1625,) some amelioration in 
the condition of the working classes had apparently taken place. The 
discovery of America had by this time begun to exhibit its effect in 
stimulating commercial enterprise, and manufactures had received a 
new impetus in consequence of the ferocious persecutions of Philip IL 
and his lieutenants (particularly the notorious Alva) in the Netherlands, 
which, during the preceding reign, had compelled thousands of indus- 
trious Flemings to seek a refuge in England, where they established the 
manufacture of baizes, serges, and other stuffs, and successfully carried 
on a variety of textile industries. 
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The policy of encouraging ship-building by public bounties had been 
inaugurated under Elizabeth, and under James large sums of money 
were devoted to this object, while the twenty-two years of uninterrupted 
peace with which this reign was favored afforded a rare opportunity for 
the development of the new industries which had taken root. The in- 
crease of capital is indicated by the fall in the legal rate of interest, 
which during this reign was reduced from 10 to 8 per cent., and what- 
ever may have been the condition of the working classes, that of the 
country at large appears on the whole to have been prosperous. 

The increasing activity of industry, no doubt, diminished the amount 
of pauperism and vagrancy; but the increase of wages which it brought 


with it does not appear to have been equal to the increase in the prices of 


commodities. From a proclamation issued in 1623, directing the purchase 
of wheat, rye, and barley for storage in public magazines, whenever these 
grains fell below 32s., 18s., and 16s. per quarter, respectively, it appears 
that these prices were at that time considered low ; and from the Windsor 
table of prices it appears that the average price of middling wheat from 
1606 to 1625 was £1 14s. 18d. per bushel, (Winchester measure.) Meat was. 
also extremely high in comparison with its price in former times. Mr. 


Birch, in a life of Prince Henry, presented the prices paid for meat by — 


the purveyors of the prince’s household, and it appears that beef was 
33d. and mutton 33d, the pound. This was probably about the year 1610, 
at which time the wages allowed by the magistrates in a midland county 
to men employed in agricultural labor ranged from 6d. to 10d. a day, 
without board, while women employed in hay-making were allowed 4d. 
a day without board. 

From a contract for victualing the navy, entered into by King James 
in 1622, the text of which is given in Rymer’s “ Foedera,” we obtain the 
following statement of the fare allowed to common seamen at the time 
in question, from which some idea may perhaps be formed of the diet 
of the laboring classes: . 


Every man’s daily allowance was one pound of biscuit, one gallon of beer, and, two 
pounds of beef, with salt, four days in the week; or else, instead of beef, for two of 
the four days, one pound of bacon, or pork salted, and one pint of pease, as heretofore 
hath been used and accustomed ; and for the other three days of the week, one quarter 
of stock-fish, half a quarter of a pound of butter, and a quarter of a pound of cheese, 
except that on Friday only one meal of fish, butter, and cheese was allowed. Her- 
rings or other fish, according to the season, were to be provided in lieu of stock-fish. 

The allowance to the contractor was, for every man’s victuals, in harbor, seven- 
pence half-penny, and at sea, eightpence the day. 


In a tract published in 1615, advocating the fitting out of busses* to 


enable the English to compete with the Dutch in the herring fisheries, 
we find a minute statement of the provisions which the author consid- 
ered necessary for the sustenance of sixteen men and boys on one of 
these vessels for a period of sixteen weeks, together with a statement 
of the price of each commodity. The proposed daily allowance for each 
man or boy was one gallon of beer, one pound of biscuit, half a pound 
of oatmeal or pease, one-fourth pound of butter, one-half pound of Hol- 
land cheese, and as much fresh fish as they could eat. In addition to 
the above each man or boy was to be allowed 2 pounds of bacon (for 
four meals) per week, and 3 pints of vinegar daily were to be divided 
among the entire number. There was also an allowance of 800 Kentish 
fagots for fuel to last through the voyage. 

The prices were as follows: Beer, £2 per tun, or 21d. per gallon; bis- 
cuit, 13s, 4d. per ewt., (of 112 pounds,) or 12d. per pound; oatmeal or 





. * The name of a class of fishing-vessels. 
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pease, 4s. per bushel; bacon, 34d. per pound; butter, £1 per firkin, (56 
pounds,) or 42d. per pound; cheese, 24d. per pound; vinegar, £1 per 
tierce, (of 42 gallons,) or 53d. per gallon; faggots, 8s. per 100. 

The wages of the crew were stated as follows: Master or captain, per 
month, £5; two mates, each, per month, £1 4s.; six men, each, per 
month, £1; six other men, each, per month, 16s.; a boy, per month, 6s. 
It should be observed that these wages are high when compared with 
those of agricultural laborers at the same period. 

In forming an estimate of the fare of the common people at the time 
under consideration, it must be remembered that many esculent plants, 
now commonly used, were then but little known, or were confined exclu- 
sively to the tables of the rich. ‘ Potatoes,” says Eden, “ which are 
now very generally used by the poor in every part of England, where 
fuel is cheap, were, in King James’s reign, considered as a great deli- 
cacy. They are noticed among the different articles provided for the 
Queen’s household; the quantity, however, is extremely small, and the 
price is 1s. per pound. In 1619 two cauliflowers cost 3s., and sixteen 
artichokes 8s. 4d.; prices which would now be deemed extravagant, but 
they were then regarded as rarities, as they are still* in the remote 
parts of the kingdom. Tea and sugar, which are now to be met with in 
most cottages in the southern parts of England, were still greater rari- 
ties. The latter is, indeed, noticed by many authors even as early as 
the fourteenth century, but continued to be very dear even in James’s 
reign.” 

From a small pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Grievous Grones for the Poore,” 
published in 1622, it appears that beggary was still a prevalent evil, 
and that the poor laws were not rigidly enforced; for the writer com- 
plains that “though the number of the poore do dailie encrease there 
hath beene no collection for them, no not these seven yeares, in many 
parishes of this land, especiallie in countrie townes.” 

During the early years of the reign of Charles I the condition of the 
working classes was much the same as it had been under his immediate 
predecessor; and after the commencmentof thecivil war, as wellas under | 
the Protector, the attention of the government was so much engrossed 
with exciting public events as to leave little time for legislation in regard 
to the interests of the poor. In 1646 there was published a small quarto 
tract, entitled ‘‘ Stanleye’s Remedye: or the way how to reform wandring 
beggers, theeves, highway-robbers, and pickpockets,” in which it was 
argued that the condition of the poor might be greatly relieved “by the 


means of work-houses in all cities, market-townes, and all able parishes 


in the kingdome.” The following extracts from the concluding portion 
of this pamphlet will serve to illustrate the prevalence of mendicity and 
crime, as well as the summary manner in which the authorities were 
accustomed to deal with these evils: ‘ 


The poor may be whipped to death and branded for rogues, and so become felons by 
the law, and the next time hanged for vagrancie, (by an act made in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, of famous memorie,) before any private man will set them to work, or pro- 
vide houses for labor, and stock and materials for them. The public must join their 
shoulders to the work, else it will never be done. * * % #5, TESS 

To conclude, it is very lamentable that poor rogues and beggars should be whipped, 
or branded according to law, or otherwise punished, because they are begging, or idle, 
and do not work, when no place is provided for them to set them to work. I have 
heard the rogues and beggars curse the magistrates unto their faces, for providing suck 
a law to whip and brand them, and not provide houses of labor for them. i 

+ * 


I make no doubt (most gracious soveraigne!) but it is evident to all men, that beg 





* This was near the close of the last century. 
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gary and thievery did never no more abound within this your realm of England; 
and the cause of this misery is idleness, and the only means to cure the same must be 
by his contrary, which is labor; for tell the begging soldier, and the wandering and 
sturdy beggar, that they are able to work for their living, and bid them go to work, 
they will presently answer you, they would work if they could get it. But if work- 
houses were set up in all able parishes, it will take away all such defensory and usual 
answers, and then it will be tried whether it will work or not. 

There is no doubt that the civil war, which at the time this pamphlet 
appeared had been in progress for several years, occasioned much dis- 
tress among all classes; yet manufacturing and mechanical industry 
had taken root so firmly in the country, that under the commonwealth it 
was quickly restored to a prosperous condition; and the progressive in- 
crease of capital, as compared with the demand for it, is indicated by the 
fact that in 1651 the legal rate of interest was reduced from 8 to 6 per 
cent. 

In 1662 there was passed the important statute in relation to settle- 
ments, by which the mass of the laboring poor were practically restricted 
to a residence in the parish in which they were born. Up to this time 
they had been free to seek employment wherever it was to be found, 
only those who were unable or unwilling to work being compelled to 
reside in the places of their settlement, i. ¢., the places where in case of 
necessity they were entitled to parish relief. But the act of 13 and 14 
Charles II,* provided against the possibility that workmen might at 
some future time become chargeable to the parish by preventing them 
from wandering from their usual places of abode, “lest particular par- 
ishes,” says Eden, “ which, from their situation, their privileges, or other 
circumstances, held out inviting prospects to new-comers, should in the 
end be overburdened with poor.” By this act it was provided “That 
the residence in a parish necessary‘ in order to procure a settlement 
Should be reduced to forty days, and that within that time it should 
be lawful for any two justices of the peace, upon complaint made by the 
church-wardens and overseers of the poor, to remove any new-comer to 
the parish where he was last legally settled, unless he either rented a 
tenement of ten pounds a year or could give such security for the dis- 
charge of the parish where he was living as the two justices should 

deem sufficient.” 

_ The law respecting settlements,” says Eden, “unavoidably led to the 
commission of frauds, both by poor persons who were desirous of obtain- 
ing settlements, and by the parish officers who allowed them to acquire 
settlements, by a clandestine residence in the parish they came to; it 
was, therefore, enacted by the Ist of James II that the forty days’ 
continuance of any new-comer should be accounted only from the 
time of his delivering notice, in writing, of the place of his abode and 
the number of his family (when he had any) to one of the church-war- 
dens or overseers of the parish to which he should remove; and in or- 
der to prevent parish officers from collusively receiving such notices 
it was further enacted, by the 3d of William and Mary, that the forty 
days’ continuance in a parish should be accounted only from the publi- 
cation of such notice by its being read in the church, immediately after 
divine service, on the Sunday after it was delivered to the overseer. 

While, however, the legislature thus restrained the laboring poor 
from obtaining settlements by a notice, it appointed other ways by which 
a person wight gain a settlement without the publication of a notice, 
namely, by being charged to the public taxes and paying them; by exe- 





“Although Charles actually ascended the throne in 1660, his reign is officially dated 
from the time of his father’s death in 1649, and the various acts of Parliament are num- 
bered accordingly. 
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_ cuting an annual office in the parish, and serving in it a year; by serv- 
ing an apprenticeship in the parish; by being lawfully hired into any 
parish for a year, and (as a subsequent statute requires) continuing in 
the same service a twelvemonth. 

As might have been foreseen, the effect of these regulations was to 
keep large numbers of people in poverty and idleness in their own par- 
ishes, when employment might have been readily obtained in other 
localities, had they been free to go and seek it. This was set forth in 
the preamble to the act of 1697, which provided that if any person com- 
ing to reside in a parish should deliver to the church-wardens or over- 
seers a certificate under the hand and seal of the church-wardens and 
overseers of the parish where he was last legally settled, allowed and. 
subscribed by two justices of the peace, he should not be removable ~ 
merely on account of his being likely to become chargeable, but only 
on his becoming actually chargeable, to the parish, when the parish 
which granted the certificate should be required to pay the expense 
both of his maintenance and removal. It was not, however, until near 
the close of the eighteenth century that the law was so changed as to 
afford any material relief from the unwholesome and senselegs restric- 
tions imposed by the law of settlements. 

It does not appear that the reigns of Charles II and his immediate 
successor were unfavorable to the industrial and commercial prosperity 
of the country, however unsatisfactory they may have been in their 
political aspects. In 1662, the second year after the Restoration, the 
revenue from customs amounted to £414,946; in 1688 it had increased 
to £781,987. The intervening period had also been marked by an in- 
crease in the number of buildings, the consumption of luxuries, and 
other indications of material prosperity. Sir William Petty, in his 
Political Arithmetic, published in 1676, says that the number of houses 
when he wrote was double what it had been forty years before. The 
royal navy had doubled in the same period, and the shipping of New- 
castle had increased fourfold. He also notices the increased imports of 
wine and,the general improvement in the style of living. His contem- 
porary, Sir Joshua Child, observes that in 1688 the number of men on 
’change worth £10,000 was greater than the number worth £1,000 had 
been in 1650; that in those earlier times gentlewomen thought themselves 
well clothed when wearinga serge gown, in which a chamber-maid in 1688 
would have been ashamed to appear; and that, besides the great in- 
crease in clothes, plate, jewels, and household furniture, the number of 
coaches had increased one hundred fold. How far the working classes 
shared in these improved conditions we are not informed. 

The following classification of the population of England by profes- 
sions, occupations, &c., for the year 1688, is based upon the estimates of 
Gregory King: 
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‘FAMILIES AND THEIR INCOMES IN 1688—Continued. 
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It may not be amiss to present here some extracts from the account 
which Macaulay* gives of the condition of the English working classes 
a few years before the revolution of 1688: “The great criterion,” says 
he, “‘ of the state of the common people is the amount of their wages, 
and as four-fifths of the common people were, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, employed in agriculture, it is especially important to ascertain what 
were then the wages of agricultural industry. On this subject we have 
the means of arriving at conclusions sufficiently exact for our purpose. 

‘Sir William Petty, whose mere assertion carries great weight, in- 
forms us that a laborer was by no means in the lowest state who re- 
ceived for a day’s work 4d. with food, or 8d. without food. ‘Four shil- 
lings a week, therefore, were, according to Petty’s calculation, fair agri- 
cultural wages. 

“That this calculation was not remote from the truth we have abund- 
ant proof. About the beginning of the year 1685 the justices of War- 
wickshire, in the exercise of a power intrusted to them by an act of 
Elizabeth, fixed, at their quarter sessions, a scale of wages for the 
county, and notified that every employer who gave more than the au- 
thorized sum, and every working-man who received more, would be 
liable to punishment. The wages of the common agricultural laborer, 
from March to September, were fixed at the precise amount mentioned 
by Petty, namely, 4s. a week without food. From September to March 
the wages were to be only 3s. 6d. a week. 

‘But in that age, as in ours, the earnings of the peasant were very 
different in different parts of the kingdom. The wages of Warwick- 
shire were probably about the average, and those of the counties near 
the Scottish border below it ; but there were more favored districts. In 
the same year, 1685, a gentleman of Devonshire, named Richard Dun- 
ning, published a small tract, in which he described the condition of 
the poor of that county. That he understood his subject well it is im- 
possible to doubt, for a few months later his work was reprinted, and 
was, by the magistrates assembled in quarter sessions at Exeter, strongly 





* History of England, Vol. I, pp. 323-330, Appleton’s edition of Macaulay’s works. 
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recommended to the attention of all parochial officers. According to 
him, the wages of the Devonshire peasant were, without food, about 
5s. a week. 

‘‘ Still better was the condition of the laborer in the neighborhood of 
Bury St. Edmunds. The magistrates of Suffolk met there in the spring 
of 1682 to fix a rate of wages, and resolved, that where the laborer was 
not boarded he should have 5s. a week in winter and 6s. in summer. 

“Tn 1661 the justices of Chelmsford had fixed the wages of the Essex 
laborer, who was not boarded, at 6s. in winter and 7s. in summer, This 
seems to have been the highest remuneration given in the kingdom for 
agricultural labor between the restoration and the revolution; and itis 
to be observed that in the year in which this order was made the neces- 
saries of life were immoderately dear. Wheat was at 70s, the quarter, 
which would even now be considered as almost a famine price. * * 

‘In the year 1680, a member of the House of Commons remarked that 
the high wages paid in this country made it impossible for our textures 
to maintain a competition with the produce of the Indian looms. An. 
English mechanic, he said, instead of slaving like a native of Bengal 
for a piece of copper, exacted a shilling aday. Other evidence is extant, 
which proves that a shilling a day was the pay to which the English 
manufacturer then thought himself entitled, but that he was often 
forced to work for less. * * * * * 

‘One of the most remarkable of the popular lays chanted about the 
streets of Norwich and Leeds in the time of Charles the Second may 
still be read on the original broadside. It is the vehement and bitter 
ery of labor against capital. It describes the good old times when 
every artisan employed in the woolen manufacture lived as well as a 
farmer. But those times were past. Sixpence a day was now all that 
could be earned by hard labor at the loom. If the poor complained that 
they could not live on such a pittance, they were told that they were 
free to take it or leave it. For so miserable a recompense were the pro- 
ducers of wealth compelled to toil, rising early and lying down late, 
while the:master clothier, eating, sleeping, and idling, became rich by 
their exertions. A shilling a day, the poet declares, is what the weaver 
would have, if justice were done. We may, therefore, conclude that in 
the generation which preceded the revolution, a workman employed in 
the great staple manufacture of England thought himself fairly paid if 
he gained 6s. a week. -. - * 4 * = 

“Tt seems clear, therefore, that the wages of labor, estimated. in 
money, were, in 1685, not more than half of what they now are, and that 
there were few articles important to the working-man of which the price 
was not, in 1685, more than half of what it now is. Beer wasundoubt- _ 
edly much cheaper in that age than at present. Meat was also cheaper, 
but was still so dear that hundreds of thousands of families scarcely 
knew the taste of it. In the costof wheat there has been very little 
change. The average price of the quarter, during the last twelve years. 
of Charles II, was 50s. Bread, therefore, such as is now given to the 
inmates of a workhouse, was then seldom seen, even on the trencher 
of a yeoman or of a shopkeeper. The great majority of the nation lived 
almost entirely on rye, barley, and oats. 

“The produce of tropical countries, the produce of the mines, the pro- 
duce of machinery, was positively dearer than at present. -\mong the 
commodities for which the laborer would have had to pay higher in 
1685 than his posterity now pay were sugar, salt, coals, candles, Soap, 
shoes, stockings, and generally all articles of, clothing and all articies of 
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bedding. It may be added that the old coats and blankets would have 
‘been not only more costly, but less serviceable than the modern fabrics.” 

Mr. W. T. Thornton, in his work on “ Labor,” published in 1869, takes 
issue with Macaulay in respect to the advantages which, according to 
the latter, the modern English workman possesses over the workman 
who lived in the last days of the Stuarts. In support of his view he cites 
“that most minute, careful, and comprehensive of inquirers,” Daniel 
Defoe, whose description may be taken as applying to the early years of. 
the eighteenth century. “It is curious to observe,” says Mr. Thorn- 
ton, “how, item by item, as if of malice aforethought, he disproves the 
whole of Lord Macaulay’s proofs. 

“Although in Yorkshire, and generally in the Bishoprick of Durham, 
a laborer’s weekly wages might, he says, be only 4s., in Kent, and several 
of the southern and western provinces, they were 7s., 9s.,or 10s. Often 
when he (Defoe) had wanted a man for work, and had offered 9s. a week 
to sturdy varlets at his door, he had been told to his face that they could 

' get more by begging, and ‘once,’ says he, ‘I put a lusty fellow in the 
stocks for making the experiment.’ Again, he represents himself as 
habitually paying six or seven men together on a Saturday night, the 
least 10s., and some 30s., for work, and he mentions one man who for 
several years gained of him from 16s. to 20s. a week by his handiwork at 
the ‘mean, scoundrel employment of tile-making” Turning to manufac- 
tures, he says nothing was more common than for journeymen weavers 
to earn from 15s. to 30s.a week; and he appeals to silk-throwsters, 
whether they were not in the habit of giving 8s., 9s., and 10s. ‘to blind 
men and cripples to turn wheels’ Then he speaks of ‘ the difficulty of 
raising soldiers, the vast charge the kingdom was at to officers to pro- 
cure men, the many little and not over honest methods used to entice them 
into the service ;’ and all this he explains by the ease and plenty in which 
Englishmen lived. _If, he argues, they had ‘wanted employment, and 
consequently bread, they would have carried a musket rather than starve, 
and have worn the Queen’s'cloth, or anybody’s cloth, rather than go 
naked and live in rags and want’ but he that could earn 20s. at an easy, 
steady employment, must be mad or drunk when he ‘lists for a soldier 
to be knocked on the head for 3s. 6d. a week.’ 

“True, the high wages that prevailed were not always turned to the 
best account. They were higher here than in any other country in the 
world, but whereas a Dutchman with 20s. a week would be sure to grow 
rich and to leave his children in very gvod condition, an Englishman 
‘could often but just live, as it was called, might, perhaps, ‘ hardly 
have a pair of shoes to his feet, or clothes to cover his nakedness, and 

. might have his wife and children kept by the parish’ But then this 
was caused entirely by the extravagant humor of our poor people in eat- 
ing and drinking, for they ‘ate and drank, but especially the latter, three 
times as much in value as any sort of foreigners of the same dimensions 
in the world” Ifit had not been for the ale-house, every one might 
have lived comfortably, for it was incontestable that there was ‘more 
Jabor than hands to perform it,’ and that the ‘ meanest labor in the nation 
afforded the workman sufficient to provide for himself and his family,’ 

“‘ Not even Macaulay’s eloquence and ingenuity can countervail these 
sturdy affirmations of Defoe, which place beyond dispute that there has 
not, since the earlier writer lived, been any such marked or general rise 
of money wages as the other imagined. Besides, money wages a century 
or two ago werevery far from representing so accurately as at present the 
sum total of their recipient’s resources. Among the proceedings, legal 
or other, which, with whatever motive instituted, have, together with 
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many beneficial results, had the baneful one of utterly divorcing the 
English laborer from the soil, the most efficacious have been inclosure 
bills, which did not come much into fashion until the middle of George 
Ils reign.* Previously, whoever wished to build himself a cottage, 
might, without much objection, squat himself down on one of the many 
tracts of neglected land which, scattered about on every side, then made 
up a full fourth of the whole area of the kingdom; while the ease with 
which rent-free dwellings were thus obtainable, necessarily lowered the 
rent of other dwellings of a similar class. Laborers, consequently, in 
rural districts had to pay little or nothing for lodgings, and no small 
portion of their board also was procurable on equally easy terms. 

‘The peasant’s garden, cribbed probably, like the site of his cottage, 
from the waste, supplied him with roots and, herbs; on the adjoining 
common he had grazing for a cow and a few sheep, as well as for pigs 
and poultry; some neighboring wood or heath furnished him with fuel 
for the gathering, and he was lucky if he lived too far from a meer or 
marsh to allow of his catching an occasional eel or mallard, as well as 
the ague. It may be that where he once fed a flock of geese, is now an 
orchard rich with apple blossoms; and that the fen in which he snared 
wild fowl, has long since been drained and divided into corn-fields and 
turnip-fields ; that the moor where he-cut turf among the furze bushes, 
is now a meadow bright with clover, and renowned for butter and cheese. 
But of whatever advantage such transformations may be to the country 
at large, to the poor countryman they have been of less than no advan- 
tage at all. His share of the gain resulting from them is a miserable 
set-off against his concomitant loss, for what he has gained is simply 
access to shops and markets, stocked more abundantly than before from 
the augmented produce of the improved land, while what he has lostis 
all that the same land would have yielded if left in a state of nature. 
It was by supplemental aids derived from land in that state that the 
Yorkshire hind, when earning no more than d5s.a week in money, was 
nevertheless enabled, as we are expressly told he was, to live much bet- 
ter than working-men in any of the manufacturing countries of Ger- 
many, France, or Italy. When this was the case in Yorkshire, where 
labor was cheapest, it is very certain that in Kent and Sussex, and in 
the southern counties generally, where agricultural wages were on an 
average twice as high as in the north, and were supplemented in the 
same manner, the condition of the laborers in husbandry cannot have 
been one which their successors have any reason to look back to with 
contempt.” 

The apparent discrepancies between Macaulay’s conclusions and the 
statements of Defoe may, perhaps, be explained in part by an actual im- 
provement in the condition of the working-classes having taken place 
between 1685, the year to which Mr. Macaulay’s description refers, and 
1704, the date at which was published the pamphlet from which Mr. 
Thornton has quoted.t Mr. Rogers, in the work heretofore mentioned, 
says that the mass of the people recovered to some extent during the 
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*Mr. Thornton does not here bring in question the great inclosing movement of the 
sixteenth century. - The later inclosures by act of Parliament are a different matter, 
though contributing largely to the same result, namely the monopoly of the soil by the 
aristocracy. Macaulay says that the number of inclosure acts passed since the accession. 
of George II to the throne exceeds four thousand, and that the area inclosed under the 
authority thereby conferred exceeds, on a moderate calculation, ten thousand square 
miles. The inclosure of this area was. doubtless a desirable thing in itself, but this 
might surely have been accomplished without taking it away from the people to an- 
nex it to the estates of the nobility. 

+ Giving alms no charity. 
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seventeenth century from the depression into which, from various causes, 
they had fallen during the sixteenth, and that they “had a golden age 
during the first half of the eighteenth.” Whether they had attained a 
condition which warranted this description as early as 1704 may, indeed, 
be doubted ; butthat their circumstances were better than they had been 
at the close of the reign of Charles II is quite probable. The war with 
France which followed the accession of William III to the throne in 1688 
occasioned a considerable falling off in external trade, the amount of ship- 
ping clearing outwards from English ports having declined from 285,800 
tons in 1688 to 174,791 tons in 1696, while the value of merchandise ex- 
ported fell in the same period from £4,086,089 to £2,729,520. This de- 
cline in commerce was, however, accompanied with increased activity 
in a number of domestic industries. This was the case in the manufac- 
ture of copper and brass, silk, and the finer descriptions of glass, which 
latter had up to that time been chiefly imported from France. A sword- 
blade company which had settled in Yorkshire, established a prosperous 
business, and so great was the improvement in the manufacture of 
men’s hats, previously imported in large numbers from Normandy, that 
the English article soon excluded its foreign competitor, than which it 
was at once better and lower in price. These and other improvements 
in manufactures were largely promoted by the influx of French refugees 
which followed the revocation of the edict of Nantes in 1685. The in- 
tolerant bigotry of Louis XIV drove from his kingdom nearly half a 
million of his Protestant subjects,* who were among the most indus- 
trious, enterprising, and intelligent of the population. Consisting largely 
of manufacturers and skilled artisans, théy carried their experience, 
skill, and artistic taste, as well as a large amount of capital, to the sev- 
eral countries of Protestant Europe in which they found refuge. It is 
believed that not less than fifty thousand of them settled in England. 
Voltaire, in his Age of Louis XIV, states that a part of the suburbs of 
London (Spitalfields) was peopled entirely with French manufacturers 
of silk, while thousands of French refugees, engaged in other industries, 
established themselves in the suburbs of Soho and St. Giles. Others, 
he says, carried to England the art of making crystal in perfection, 
which for that same reason was about this same time lost in France. 
Anderson, in his History of Commerce, (Vol. II, page 569) estimates 
the amount of capital, in money and effects, brought into the country 
by these immigrants at an aggregate of three million pounds sterling, 
and says: “To the French refugees England owes the improvement of 
several of its manufactures of slight woolen stuffs, of silk, linen, paper, 
" glass, and hats, (the last two since brought to perfection by us.) The silks 
called a la mode and lustrings were entirely owing to them ; also bro- 
cades, satins, black and colored mantuas, black paduasoys, ducapes, 
watered tabbies, and black velvets. also watches, cutlery-ware, clocks, 
jacks, locks, surgeons’ instruments, hardware, toys, &e.” 

The peace of Ryswick, negotiated in September, 1697, was quickly 
followed by evidences of increased prosperity. The improvements which 
had been made in manufactures, and the new industries introduced, now 
co-operated with a revived commerce to produce an era of increased in- 
dustrial activity. In 1697 the merchandise shipped from English ports 
amounted to only £3,525,907. During the first three years of peace it 
averaged £6,709,881 per annum. The increased activity of internal 
traffic may be in part inferred from the great increase which occurred in 

‘the use of the mails. During the eight years of the war the revenue of _ 





nee number has been variously estimated at from three hundred thousand to one 
Willion. 
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the post-office amounted to only £67,222 per annum. Its annual revenue 
_ during the first four years of peace averaged £82,319. Among other 
causes of the improved condition of trade have been mentioned the re- 
_ coinage of the silver, with the withdrawal of debased coin, the estab- 
lishment of the Bank of England in 1694, the enlargement of the bounds 
of religious toleration, and the augmented confidence in the. future 
which arose from a more definite settlement of the political constitution 
of the kingdom. . 
The reign of Anne, extending from 1702 to 1714, was distingnished 
for the successful military campaigns of the famous Duke of Marlbo- 
rough. Out of the entire period, only two years were years of peace. 
It does not appear, however, that the activity of internal trade and in- 
dustry was interrupted; and though foreign commerce may have lan- 
guished for a time, it did not suffer as it had done during the preceding 
reign. Itwas more seriously crippled during the earlier years of the 
reign of George I, under whom England was successively involved in 
petty wars with various states which had sheltered the pretender to the 
British throne. There are evidences, however, that the country was in 
&@ prosperous condition. The taxes yielded increased revenues ; money 
was abundant; the government seldom borrowed at a higher rate than 
4 per cent., and at the close of George’s reign in 1727 the market rate 
of interest was but 3 per cent. The abundance of capital did not fail to 
arouse the cupidity of the speculator, and it was during this period that 
the famous South-Sea bubble expanded and collapsed. 
The following -brief account of the condition of the country during 
the reign of George II (1727 to 1760) is given by John Wade in his his- 
tory of the middle and working classes: : 


Of the thirty-three years of this king’s government, only thirteen were years of 
war; the remainder of peace, prosperity, and great internal improvements. Ship- 
ping increased; agriculture, commerce, and the manufacturing arts flourished. 
Under numerous inclosure acts, the waste lands were reclaimed; new roads were 
opened and old ones improved; bridges were erected, and numerous rivers widened 
and deepened for facilitating internal communication; vast quantities of corn were 
annually exported. The balance of payments in return for the excess of exports in 
grain and other commodities kept up the circulation almost without the aid of a paper , 
eurrency ; commercial interest ran steadily at 3 per cent. The prices of the public se- 
eurities rose above par, so that ministers were enabled to reduce the annuities, by 
offering the usual alternative to the creditors, of either the payment of the principal, 
_ or the acceptance of a lower rate of interest. 

The activity of national industry and abundance of capital are evidenced by the ex- 
tent of local’ improvements, especially in London and Edinburgh. In London no 
fewer than eight new parishes were erected between the* Revolution and the end of 
the reign of George II. An act had passed in Queen Anne’s reign for the building of 
fifty additional churches in the metropolis. The extension of commerce and manutac- 
tures caused a great addition to the population in the chief seats of industry and enter- 
prise in the country—in Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, Bristol, Glasgow, Leeds, 
Sheffield, Frome. One source of the general prosperity was the growing importance 
and increasing tempations held out by the colonies of North America.- Already the 
New World had become the land of refuge and of hope to the needy and adventurous 
both from England and the continental states. In one year, that of 1729, there emigrated 
to the single province of Pennsylvania no fewer than 6,208 persons, of whom, as in the 

- existing stream of emigration, the great mass were Trish, forced into exile, as at pres- 
ent, by high rents and destitution. 


In the following paragraph Mr. Wade mentions a few of the leading 
improvements in agricultural industry introduced during the first half 
of the eighteenth century: 

In 1710 the winnowing-machine was introduced from Holland, and about the 
same time the thrashing-machine began to be used in the northern parts of the* 


island. In 1732 the celebrated Jethro Tull commenced his experiments on his 
farm in Berkshire, but thirty years elapsed before they excited much practical atten- 
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tion and before the more valuable parts of his system began to be adopted by intelli- 
gent agriculturists. He introduced the drill-husbandry and recommended the substi- 
tution of labor and arrangement in the place of manure and fallow in the culture of 
land. A rotation of crops and the cultivation of turnips, clover, and potatoes in the 

field became more general. That agriculture was extending is shown by the course of 
legislation. More land was demanded for cultivation. In the belligerent reign of Will- 

iam III not a single act was passed for the inclosure of wastes or the draining of 
marshes. In the equally fighting reign of Anne there were only two inclosure-acts, 

but in that of George I the number was twenty-six,and in the thirty-three years’ 

reign of George II two hundred and twenty-six were passed.* 


The period under consideration witnessed the birth of a number of 
those inventions which, after successive improvements, were destined 
to effect a revolution in most of the industrial arts. The revival of Greek 
learning had brought to the knowledge of modern scholars certain 
ancient applications of the power of steam which, trifling as they were, 
contained the germs of those stupendous applications of the same force 
with which we are now familiar. During the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries the subject had occupied the minds of anumber of mechanicians, 
and in 1663 the Marquis of Worcester, in his “‘Century of Inventions,” 
announced that he had invented and constructed a steam-machine, by 
means of which he could raise a column of water to the height of forty 
feet. This was improved upon by Savery a few years later, and in 1690 
the piston, in a rude form, was devised by Dr. Dennis Papin. In 1705 
Thomas Newcomen patented an engine which gradually came into very 
general use for pumping water out of mines, and which, after successive 
improvements by Potter, Beighton, Smeaton, and others, formed the 
basis for the famous inventions of James Watt, the first of which was. 
patented on January 5, 1769. 

In the year 1738 Mr. John Kay, a native of Bury, in Lancashire, then 
residing at Colchester, one of the seats of the woolen manufacture, sug: 
gested a new mode of throwing the shuttle, by the use of which a weaver 
was enabled to turn out nearly twice as much cloth as he could before. 
In the same year a patent was taken out by Lewis Paul for spinning 
cotton or wool by the aid of rollers; and although his machine was un- 
successful in practice, it contained the principle subsequently developed 
by Arkwright in the spinning-frame, which he patented in 1769, within 
a few months of the time when Watt obtained his patent for the engine, 
in conjunction with which the new devices for spinning were soon to: 
work such wonders, t 

These and other inventions of the same period did not begin to pro- 
duce their great effects upon manufacturing industry until near the close 
of the century ; but they are evidences of the intellectual energy that 
marked the period now under consideration, and of an industrial activity 
which taxed to the utmost the modes of production then in use, thus. 
stimulating inventive genius to those efforts that were soon to achieve 
such magnificent triumphs. 

The growth of the cotton-manufacture between 1697 and 1764 is illus- 
trated by the following table, showing the quantity of cotton-wool im- 





* That the large number of inclosure-acts passed during these two reigns is an evi- 
dence of the flourishing condition of the country at the time may readily be admitted ; 


but we need not, therefore, infer that the permanence of this condition was promoted . 


by the measures in question, To bring the common lands under cultivation was obvi- 
ously a means of increasing the aggregate resources of the country. To annex them to: 
_ the great estates of the nobility was not the way to make ‘their cultivation most con- 
ducive to the welfare of the masses of the working people. 

__ t The spinning-jenny was invented by Hargreaves about 1764, and patented in 1770. 
In 1775 Samuel Crompton invented a machine, since known as the mule, which com- 
bined the actions of Arkwright’s frame and Hargreaves’s jenny, and in 1785 the power- 
loom was invented by Cartright. 


“| 
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ported to, and the value of cotton goods exported from, Great Britain 
at different times between the years just mentioned: 








Quantity of cot- 
Years, ton-wool im- 
ported. 


Value of cotton 
goods exported. 





Pounds. 


1, 976, 359 25, 915 
1, 985, 862 23, 253 

715, 008 5, 698 
1, 972, 805 16, 300 
1, 545, 472 13, 524 
1, 645, 031 20, 709 
2, 976, 610 45, 986 
3, 870, 392 200, 354 








It will be seen from these figures that the exports of cotton goods in 
1741 were more than three times as great as they were in 1697, and that 
in 1764 they were nearly five times as great as in 1741.* 

Defoe, speaking of Manchester, in his “Tour through the Whole Isl- 
and of Great Britain,” published in 1727, says: 

Here, as at Liverpool, and also at Frome, in Somersetshire, the town is extending in 
a very surprising manner, being almost double what it was afew yearsago. * * * 
The grand manufacture which has so much raised this town is that of cotton in all its 
varieties, which, like all our cther manufactures, is very much increased within these 
thirty or forty years. 

An article in the Daily Advertiser, of September 5, 1739, and which 
was also copied into the Gentleman’s Magazine, says: 

The manufacture of cotton, mixed and plain, is arrived at so great perfection within 
these twenty years, that we not only make enough for our own consumption, but supply 
our colonies and many of the nations of Europe. The benefits arising from this branch 
are such as to enable the manufacturers of Manchester alone to lay out about £30,000 
a year, for many years past, on additional buildings. ’Tis computed that two thousand 
new houses have been built in that industrious town within these twenty years. 

During the same period considerable improvement took place in the 
manufacture of iron, and before the middle of the century Lord Dudley’s 
plan of smelting iron with coal, instead of charcoal, was successfully 
carried on at various points. The increase of production thus effected 
led to the use of iron for purposes to which it had never before been 
applied, and thus stimulated improvement in other directions. The 
hardware manufacture steadily grew in importance, and Birmingham 
and Sheffield, the chief centers of this industry, rapidly increased in 
wealth and population. The various operations connected with this 
industry were carried on chiefly by hand, but machinery was used in 
the rolling of metal sheets, the stamping of dies, and other processes 
requiring a greater power than human muscle could apply. In the 





*The growth of the woolen manufacture is indicated by the number of pieces of 
broadcloth milled at the various fulling-mills in the West-Riding of Yorkshire at differ- 
ent dates from 1727 to 1795, inclusive, which was as follows: 





Number of Number of 
Dates. pieces. Dates. pieces. 
MAE ete eae e cies esos ao COO OU aL CUS Semen cone eee sacs ce 2 cine 54, 660 
Mere B Oe eS ses iaet nin'c sie cians 2 SU OA Nr aNinlald Oe Sa ce oe cals wise Acie cia tices 95, 878 
He eee wcneltaceteueccn ssc SUSAS MMB IiGOe seme feces OS oie ce cists 157,275. 
NS pee he Sei Se = ase. winieo PRP COMIN Os or car tte sos «ciccineeeac 250, 993 
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making of nails, an industry which was extensively carried on in the 
neighborhood of Birmingham, it was not uncommon to employ the labor 
of females, as appears from the following passage in Hutton’s history of 
that town: ’ 

When I first approached Birmingham, in 1741, I was surprised at the prodigious 
number of blacksmiths’ shops upon the road, and could not conceive how the country, 
though populous, could support so many people of the same occupation. In some of 
these shops I observed one or more females, stripped of their upper garments, and not 
overcharged with their lower, wielding the hammer with all the grace of their sex. 
‘The beauties of their face were rather eclipsed by the smut of the anvil. Struck with 
the novelty, I inquired whether the ladies of this country shoed horses, but was an- 
swered with a smile, “They are nailers.” 

It is evident. that the growth of these manufactures and of many 
others which either came into existence, or were greatly improved, during 
the same period, must have reacted powerfully upon agriculture by fur- 
nishing an ample and ready market for its various products. The ad- 
vantages arising from this source appear to have been enjoyed for many 
years by the farmers, and, probably also, to a considerable extent, by 
their laborers, before the landlords, by a general enhancement of rents, 
asserted their claim to the increased pecuniary returns obtained from 
their lands. A neighbor of Arthur Young informed that eminent agri- 
cultural writer, that between 1770 and 1780 an aged relative of his had 
frequently expressed surprise at the rise of rents that was then taking 
place, for during the long period through which his experience extended 
the renewal of leases had been commonly regarded as a matter of course ; 
and father, son, and grandson, in turn had occupied the same farm with- 
out such a thing as an increase of the rent entering into the thoughts 
of either landlord or tenant. ; 

To this fact, in conjunction with the activity of the various industries, 
the prosperity of the working-classes, during the period in question, was 
doubtless mainly due; while the raising of rents, the extension of land 
monopoly by the inclosure acts, and the disturbance of industry inei- 
dent to a period of transition in the methods of production co-operated 
with war and commercial revulsions to produce that deterioration in 
their circumstances which occurred in the latter part of the century. 
Of the improvement in their condition between the revolution of 1688 
and the accession of George III in 1760, an indication is afforded by the 
fact that at the earlier date the use of wheaten bread by the common 
people was mainly confined to a small proportion of the inhabitants of 
the southern counties, whereas, at the later, it was used by about five- 
eighths of the population of England. That the fare of the laboring 
people was by no means scanty may reasonably be inferred from the 
treatment of the inmates of work-houses. The following account taken 
from a parliamentary return, shows the expense of maintaining the 
Pe house at Saint Giles’s in the Fields for they ear ended April 18, 

dates 


oneal 
PE MMEENI 55.~\< 0. «sin s'gin wedis gidiamamieis ony tag tee eke tee nae e ctor cele ee 2134 
OTM ATA soc, scuts lan cee ate ee aanieiaie oleae SER EOE eee ee ee oe 597 2 
EOCMEOUMeNOLSINGAb cosi2'. sc cose mcciegs cou eect ee ee ee 180 06 
BUOTU CHORD Maite Sete ciawca exces odor nee sce a CC Cen ee eee aL 2 
BiOMeDReCaM ean HOUT |e asco nies) he acc cline ce uae SCE ne a an 321 66 
UOMO AT TIGA tacin ana aicicicleieidare Guise oavianic motte cee een te ee 26 3.9 
EEIDUMOAS .. <ccciek sass pace cee ccan nee cclecce cece ns inno eae 0100 
PEMMB OD iainiainnis\s ase a cis s xa ovis one Meccan x kas ee een een 161 12 6 
RMMERI OOS. 650.5 sns's) baba nator es esvaenlap oat Ge octet ee eee 61 7 5} 
PPPME EN er o's. si5,50,8 bole aac isle hoa Ae Be Hie eale wie sacs en. ee en ee 8 96} 
UGE MACIIOLO «2 2 20.5.5 cn Suia bine tigae widace tic ieee oe 1 64 
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Considering the comparatively low price of meat at the time in ques- 
tion,* the amount obtained for the expenditure above given must have 
been quite liberal, while the supply of beer, then worth about 13d. per 
gallon, was large enough to attest the generosity of the managers of the 
establishment, however unfavorably it may impress us in regard to their 
judgment. 

The bill of fare of the inmates of the work-house at Bedford about 
the same time was as follows: ee 











Day of week. Breakfast. Dinner. Supper. 
. 

Sunday....... Bread and cheese ..... Boiled beef and suet-pudding....-. Bread and cheese. 
Monday ..--... EOQUD  eiesieniga sree Cold meat left on Sunday ......... 0. 
Tuesday...... Bread and cheese.---.- Boiled beef and a little mutton Do. 

and suet pudding, 
Wednesday .-| The sameas Monday..| The same as Monday....... Pa so ee Do. 
Thursday .--.) The same as Tuesday.| The same as Tuesday.........-... Do. 
‘Eridaiy s....<2 The same as Monday..| The same as Monday.........-... Do. 
Saturday -.--. Bread and cheese. ----. Hasty-pudding, or milk-porridge-..| Broth, or bread and cheese. 





The writer who furnishes this information further says: 


Their bread is wheat dressed down and made into large household loaves by a 
woman in the house. Their drink is beer, turned in from the public brew-house at 
three half-pence per gallon. The overseers do sometimes put a cow upon the common 
for them; and that nothing may be wasted or lost, they have a pig or two brought in 
to live upon their wash and dregs, and fragments ; which when well grown, is fed and 
killed for the house. They have also a little garden for herbs, onions, &c. ; 

Mr. Wade states that from 1720 to 1760, there was no material varia- 
tion either in the prices of provisions or the rates of wages. “ Through- 
out the whole of that period,” says he, ‘“‘ wheat kept steadily at from 32s. 
to 35s. the quarter, which was lower than it had been about the time of. 
the revojution. Wages of husbandmen rose a little toward the close of 
the reign of George If, but not those of artificers. According. to Mr. 
Barton’s tables wages in husbandry were in 1725, per week, 5s. 4d.; in 
1751, 6s.; in 1770, 7s. 4d.” Eden, however, writing near the close of 
the eighteenth century, expresses the opinion that in most parts of En- 
gland, except in the vicinity of the large towns, the price of labor had 
nearly doubled within the preceding sixty years. : 

The following statement shows the expense of maintaining the family 
of an agricultural laborer in 1762, the second year of the reign of George 
Ill: 


Per week. 
en 
Pee CLO NNO IA Ge lceece opi tele. a nara cima aioere Siokaeiacie = Loin ae ve 2.6 
Roots, greens, beans, peas, fruit.-----. Reta ep re eines tate shan mets aieiroe ete 0.5 
UENO NOM KEAMOIOB y S0, SOAP, Chan das ols cc caaiecsecoseeccene ove se cebe re teee 0 114 
MM, WthULOk) Ia CHEESE, 00 ojai-- 5-28 scr olee tele aio ermine’ selcine tive cee teaen O 8 
Flesh, 6d., rent, 6d., pins, worsted, thread, &c., 1d..---. .....-- 2-2 en cece concen ce ike oval 
Migiiesarepalis, DECUING (SHOCS . < ca.s wctniaminlead tein ais'se ciga toe sone ope se ae Lid 
Pa eHDeCT TOXOUGCK, VINCLAT, SPICOSa oes 'a~ cjeveias'a =o sinaes seu os'es woes aanieneaee 0 8 
AG Gale er aw OG Kee mctetetatom ets aise ia'a ote clam leans tafan Cite ole el einige fe cist ome . oi tees 


As these are actual expenses, they indicate the mode as well as the 
cost of living at the time in question. 


* According toatable published further on, the average price of mutton from 1706 to 
1730, was only 1s. 8d. per stone of 8 pounds, or 23d per pound. In 1740 the same price 
was paid for beef by the victualing office, and four years later the same meat was pur- 
chased for 1d per pound. 
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The following statement shows the contract-rates of wages at Green- 
wich Hospital in 1760: 


UAROONUCL POL GAY, «aw -,s\nnje viele eioin'p'iniet s weld earns Sale sels ees ete Serevent im ene ele = mee 
Bricklayer, per day 
VEGA OO CLE Yop aia 's ote we vinicinl cisiee ie stale sie nee ieiot aete ls aiclaie cetera eae ee ie 
Plumber, per day 





See ee ee ee ee ee ee) 


The contract-rate of wages for artificers had undergone no change 
from 1729, and continued without variation till about 1795, when they 
suddenly rose from 2s. 6d. to 5s. per day. 

The contract-prices for provisions and clothing in 1760 at the same 
hospital were ag follows: 


Sry 824 Os Jos, Bese 
iMleshsperewt >... ..-..-. tees LL ALS GS Beormperiarrel 2225... s-ace'os 0° “Steere 
Bread, for 134 ounces.......--- 0 0 1 | Candles, per dozen pounds.... 0 6 .6 
Butter, per pound .... ......-. 0 0 5| Shoes, per pair.-..--...--...- 0: . 4400 
Cheese, per pound.........-.-- 0 0 34} Coals, per chaldron..........- Lp iis 
Hease, per bushel ........-----.0 3,6} Stockings, perspair..c.--.---.- 0-1 988 
Onumeal per bushel:........---0) 4 10 | Hate eachi:2—. 2322222 22-5... 07 2- 0 
Salipoerpushel 24..)/5-.--2---..0 47.0)>) Suitofbeddimps)-2<_--.------ 0 4 44 
Matiper quarter: cois.cscas-2-, 1 ©4°9\sOoats,each 2. os2ccscec.s- cee aed sa0 
Hops, perewh ......i.-<-- «pAl 13 ge 


Mr. Howlett, in a pamphlet on “ the insufficiency of the causes to which 
the increase of our poor and of the poor’s rates has been ascribed,” 
published in 1788, maintained that, for a considerable period prior to 
the time he wrote, the rates of wages had not kept pace with the rise in 
the prices of provisions. An expensive war had brought an additional 
debt of more than one hundred millions sterling, and the increased taxes 
thus occasioned had fallen in part on articles which were necessaries of 
life, even among the poorest of the people, such as soap, leather, candles, 
&e. Within twelveyearsthe price of these articles had increased one-fifth. 
Wheat, in the mean time, had cost the poor man nearly 6s.a bushel; butter 
and cheese had risen three half-pence a pound, and meatapenny. The gen- 
eral increase in the price of these commodities he reckons at one-fifth, or 20 
per cent.,and asks, “Whatadvantage have they (the working-classes) had 
to enable them to bear this augmented burden? What advance within 
the last ten or twelve years has been made in their wages? Very little 
indeed ; in their daily labor nothing at all, either in husbandry or man- 
ufactures. In some branches of the latter, by the iniquitous, oppress- 
ive practices of those who have the direction of them, they are at this 
moment considerably lower. The only advantage they enjoy more than 
they did a few years ago is in piece-work.” He thinks, however, that 
while this ‘‘augments the wages of the workmen it shortens the dura- 
tion of their lives, and of their capacity for labor.” Extending his re- 
view to a somewhat longer period, Mr. Howlett says that wheat, “which, 
between the years 1746 and 1765, was only 32s. a quarter, was almost 
from that time to the year 1776, above 45s.” To counterbalance this, 
“the rise in the price of labor was very little, if anything, more than 
twopence on the shilling, except only the money earned by piece- 
work, which, ten or twelve years ago, was not nearly so general as at 
present.” 

To show the very moderate rise of wages in the south of England, 
during the fifty years from 1737 to 1787, he gives the following state- 
ment: 


Wages per diem 


1737. 1787. 

Agriculture : d. a, 
HApGLeTS (OUG Of COOKS; mite COUNTY, asc- se .- <0. - qo sieee eta nee a eeeetereee 105e. 12 
PURO SEES. a.0.0 -)5 015/54 eicyepne ise olsroiniaiwiate'a/elstasit,s <.cimia/a aie 6 ace Se eee ee Eee 9 12 






Beervaiis Ou Phe tHibG SOLt ons sc. 2 aetencee em isice co tecatecc ce ciene 
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Cloth-manufacturers : 


Partbblers.<.<-. 2... Sianiee ng sgie cele saase aby Cale ais sia) sclera eisiate wisvare ord a) SIe 3 whote are 3 La 15 
Ss eee PN Me clea cine Naty as Sek wc sin- a. s/manre cis <teans galqe dhe oa Coa 15 18 
Women spinners ...-. ea ache ain a ele iaiiah nin niviw cln'aie sam erie sk R eee eet <mele eiee 6 i 


The wages of weavers during the same period, he says, had been 
raised “about 2d.a day in the coarse trade and nothing at all in the 
superfine.” 

Below are presented a number of tables, extracts from old accounts, 
official orders, &c., illustrating the rates of wages and the cost of living 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries : 


WAGES AND PRICES FROM 1596 TO 1796. 
TaB_E I.—Showing the wages of servants, laborers, and artificers in the county of Chester as. 


jixed by the justices of the peace of the said county, at the said city of Chester, in the thirty- 
eighth year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, (A. D. 1596.) 





Wages by the year. eer 
Occupation. 


With meat ae ineae With meat 
and drink. ain: and drink. 
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TABLE II.—Showing the wages of servants, laborers, and artificers, as 
fined by the justices of the peace at Okeham, in the county of Rutland, on 
the 28th day of April, 1610. 


Wages per 
annum, 

elise. 

A bailiff of husbandry, having charge of a plow-land, at least...--..----- 2 12 0 
Aman-servant for husbandry of the best sort, who can sow, mow, thresh, 

make arick, thatch and hedge the same, and kill a hog, sheep, or calf... 2 10 0 
A common servant of husbandry, who can mow, and cannot expertly make 

a rick and thatch it, nor kill and dress a hog, sheep, or calf..---.------- 2 Oe 
A servant who can drive, plow, pitch, cart, and thresh, but cannot expertly 

ORT ATIC INOW scheme cobs sien coco ktee sesame eee cee ene = nee irene ne mare Ly 0 

A boy under sixteen years Of age..-.-..----- ee -e ee eee e ee cece ee eee eee ty 0 0 


WAGES OF WOMEN-SERVANTS. 


A chief woman-servant, who can cook, bake, brew, make malt, and oversee 


GRNETISOLV AU tse. otlese cs op ecce mins soars setae eble me ata ents eee ep aie me eine LS “693 

A second woman-servant of the best sort, who cannot dress meat nor make 
malt, but can brew, &¢ ...----- ------ ------ 2-2-2 o-oo ener rere eee Pd. ae 

_ A “mean or simple woman-servant,” who can do only out-work and drudg- 

PN ge esses see comenice cee cence cece ee cece ee cee eee nen eee cecens neceee 0 16. 0 
A girl under sixteen years of age..---..----- --------+--+ s--2+2--2 208 ---- 0 14 0 
WAGES OF MILLERS. 

A chief miller, who can “expertly beat, lay, grind, and govern his mill”.. 2 6 0 
A common miller, who cannot, &C....---.--------- eee eee eee eee teen i tig 
WAGES OF SHEPHERDS. 

A chief shepherd, who is skillful in the ordinary of his cattle, winter and 
BUMUAIMOR Mas coo, cies sole an de lsh cstoe ac ate e aia ielnle vim ainaleteln a /siio/al</=l=='= (emi almcoinie 1 10" 6 


A common shepherd....-. .----- se 2-0 cee n ee ene ee cee eee eee ee cree tees 1. 5a 


Occupations. out 
meat. ee 
Deen See eee 
d d. 
A mower by the day..---- .- 2.5 wo cane oe ewe n nn owen wenn ten sa eiasine 5 10 
A man reaper...-...----+---,--------+> is Saeie eal te etal tania aol re 4 8 
A WOMAN LEAPCL...- 222 eos wenn ene nnn oe ne nnn wan ce enn e tne ee 3 6 
Aman hay-maker ..--.. ..---- 0-200 cosmos en nen e tonne eens ene eee 4 8 
A woman hay-maker ...-.. 2.222. 02-220 o 200 ene nne ene n ne one ene nees 2 5 
Asfollower of scythes’..-. 22-2 -- 0-5 Sens cocs wees tenn wenisicns tare ma=e 3 6 
A raker of barley and peas.....----.---------------- ------+ --+---- 3 6 
TAMING CSOD a2 inio.nfe niciecjnbisleis anne > o\wiciewie sinipii=heininle Geist lee ieee eisretiaieietate 4 8 
PAMAIED ROL nce Dininio actinic eS ae<in = pisces mam o\elbe Ghee leseiee ie === eSe ee 4 8 
Every other laborer not before set down, (harvest excepted,) shall 
have from Easter to Michaelmas...---).-0 2. .2-cer «cence cone seer 3 7 
And afterward, every such laborer shall have from Michaelmas 
fo) Haster -. .-.-.0sseee xem == db tiain dielalsis paleo eiekoeenen iat eine EC ee 2 6 


eon 
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WAGES OF ARTIFICERS AND THEIR APPRENTICES. 


\ ————— ee .. 


From Easter | From Michael- 
to Michaelmas. | mas to Easter. 





: Occupations. 
with | With lwitml es 
meat. oe meat. hes 
meat, meat, 

d. d. d. d. 
Chick Foner, Per GAY ac oo~ se secienw mes once vwecns 6 12 4 8 
Joiner’s apprentice, per day.----....---- eisteeseseecels A 8 3 6 
WAHDCE BAWVOR,. POLOWVie ccc cmjemcic no \amalanieiwieicienic 6 12 4 8 
Plow-wright, per day.-...---- Siete ele niee eter 5 10 4 8 
Thatcher, per day..-..-...- pe etetateteetstetete teeta ate iate 5 9 4 8 
uxdle-maker, Per Cay... cc- we cene nwa nie oan 5 ig 4 8 
Horse-collar-maker, per day..---..--------------- 6 10 4 8 
Master mason, per day..-..----.---- Rela see een 8 12 6 10 
Rough mason, per day.---.----.----.------------ 5 10 4 8 
Master carpenter, per day..---...---.---------- 33 8 14 6 14 
Expert carpenter, per day..-----..----- anee sence 5 10 4 8 
Carpenter’s apprentice, per day....- eeteey see cractacies 3 ih 2 6 
PmtGK lavety Pl Cay cae ae clesiele ele ce elaclellnat se cle a- 5 9 4 8 
Bricklayer’s apprentice, per day ..-.---------.---- 3 a 2 6 
Sevier OP Slaberper Gaye seincies oelnen|= nine on mn) meals 5 10 4 8 
Tiler or slater’s apprentice, per day..---..-.------ 3 fi 2 6 
Turner, per day..-.--.----.-------------- +--+ ---- 6 12 6 Ay 

Gardener, per. day.-..--.- pee eater ete aati 6 12) a. nccte oleae 
PRanOR. POU) ALY coca cas ccctes- =< ae Meee ter arenel= eter 4 3 | 4 8 





It appears, by the high constable’s catalogues of persons hired under 
the statutes from 1626 to 1634, that the rate of wages for servants 
above given was then complied with. 


TABLE III.—Showing the wages of artificers, laborers, and servants as fixed by the justices of 
the peace at Chelmsford, in the county of Essex, on the 8th of April, 1651, “ according to 
the true meaning of a statute made in the twenty-ninth year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
having a special regard and consideration to the prices at this time of all kinds of victuals 
and apparel, both linen and woolen, and all other necessary charges wherewith artificers, 
laborers, and servants have been more grievously charged than in times past.” 


TIE EIN TUUIIUIIEIIEISISEEESSSSSES 


























‘By the day | By the day 
from March| ‘from Sep- | By the whole 
to Septem- tember to year. 
ber. March. ; 
Oceupations. s = 
e| 2 BS a BB 
22 | se bSe.| sh ee Gee 
“43 agind| da & - 
SeeecS o | 49 a 
Fa |S |b4 | E4 ES 3 
d. d. d Qe @ Br |) 8) Os 
A master mason ..../--------- ee scence neon ence n errr eee 12 18 10 16 |, 4-0 20510800 
A master rough mason....--.------------ jae eeenereceeees 10 17 8 $45 | 35 Om Onl LOMO 
‘A master mason’s servants and apprentices, above the : 
age of fourteen and under eighteen ...---------------- 4 10 3 i | 10) 105 aio 
A master carpentor...-....-------0---eee2ee2- 200 e202 12 18 10 16°) <4 O10) 10" 0 
‘A master carpenter, journeymen, and servants, above . : 
eighteen and under twenty-four years. ---- ieeceerennces 8 14 6 12) 2350S Gai Sere 
A master carpenter, servants and apprentices, above 
fourteen and under twenty-four years -..--.---.------ 6 12 6 10)| 1407) ~8) 30 
A master SAWYECP ---.------ 20-222 eee e etree etter nee: 10 16 8 14| 410 0/10 0 
A master sawyer’s laborer .------------+---------+--+--- 8 8 12)}) 5450) 0/280 
IP MOLE nine aoe see oa nic) ic'o an elim 2 ale enema = aimninininl=ninisio=) 8 8 12:)" 4 0 0) 105.6 
Rivers of pale and clap-board and laths ..-------------- pete) 1g 8 16} 4 0 0/10 0 
A millwright .....-...----5--<20-20- seer ene e seen eran ee 12 18 10 167} On 0.20)) (OO 
A plow-wright and cartwright..--------------- a 10 18 8 16/1) 0» 0) 0)) 4ORRO 
Coopers.-.--------------25 eee eee ene e eee e ene? 10 16 € 14°} 0) 0) 0) 50m0 
A master shipwright .--..--.---------+------ a 16 24 12 161; 0 0 0) Om0 
A hewer or common shipwright .-.--------------------- 10 18 8 1470-08 Orie 
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Tas eE III.—Showing the wages of artificers, laborers, and servants, §:c.—Continued. 





By the day | By the day 


















































from Mare from Sep- | By the whole 
to Septem- tember to year. 
ber. | March. 
Occupations. = 3 2 : e 
rd og] ag So a 
=e =e ee 
FS |b4/F4/6 E | 
d. d. d. ad. | £3. da.) Bde 
PRREEGGHOMORED octcb--cseeeb cs. <tc mast enneaGeee cease 10 18 8 14}. 00° 0 ),.0 9 
An able holder 8 14 7 12/ 00 0) 0 0 
PAMEMASEOIIODIK OD: «= cccc it hcmeims so cidinc caemaewnnmesine sions 14 24 10 16) 0 6 0} 0 0 
A galker, laboring by tide 10 18 8 14°) (0). 00") Om 
A common calker..:..........- 9 16 8 1305 088 10a 
A master joiner or carver 10 18 8 16| 4.0 0/140 9 
A master joiner or carver’s servants and apprentices, ; 

above eighteen and under twenty-four years..--..---- 8 14 6 12} 310 0/10 0 
A master joiner or carver’s servants and apprentices, 

above fourteen and under twenty-four years. ........- 6 9 5 Bio ITS: 45) Gee) 
A master bricklayer, tiler, plasterer, and shingler-...--- 10 18 8 16} 4 0 0/10 0 
Second bricklayers, tilers, and slaters, above sixteen 

and under twenty-four years..-....---..-.----.------- 8 16 6 14) 2 0, 0).10, 0 
Their servants and apprentices, above twelve and under 

eMOVALOUl VOCALS 6 2.c ath t nan gncd sec ene eoee kes 6 10 5 8) 0 0 OF 6.9 
Brick and tile makers, burners of wood, ashes, and lime. 8 14 6 12} 3 0 0;10 0 
Their servants and laborers 6 1 5 10} 210 0)10 0 
EAQnlumber and Glazier. 5.586 see sree es ne escecescere ses 10 16 & 14|.3 5 0/10 0 
Their servants and apprentices, above fourteen and un- 

Heriweney-fOul VORrs.... <<... --ccm-cn-enasn< See sets 6 10 5 8} 110 4; 6 4 
Master thatchers : 10 16 8 14 |: 3 0° 0:} 10° 0 
PRBOREISOR VAMOS oc seite w= tas cine Sain wid. = eecinnie esis Sele cee 8 13 6 12| 210 0/10 0 
W oodcutters, ditchers. hedgers, thrashers, and all other 

common laborers, (the time of harvest excepted).-.-... 8 14 6 12 iie3\ 5° O48 AO 
Loaders of corn and meal ....-...---....... meh einen 0 0 0 0} 4 0 0/10 0 
Knackers, collar-makers, and armorers -.. 9 18 8 M4 \6 0° 0; 0 6 
A bailiff of husbandry 0 0 9 O45 20°F 01/2006 
A chief hind, best plowman, carter, shepherd, or neat- 

ORO ae tessa aate sislainn oo oma ainsan coe ce aeenaretiaee ae SERS 0 0 0 0| 410 0/10 0 
The second hind, carter, or servant in husbandry...-..-.. 0 0 0 0.1) 320). 0: Lads 0: 
Apprentice at husbandry, with board and clothes .. ..- 0 0 0 Ol “OO C8l Oe Ge 
The best woman-servant, being a cook able to take 

PRET eS Ol a NOUSENOML. «cc sietecns consi anne sali aeemiee 0 0 0 0|.210 0} 6.0 
The second woman-servant 0 0 0 0) °2-0 C1020 
A dairy-maid or wash-maid...........--...-----..-- oe 0 ih 0 0)} (25:50)! NOS 
A chamber-maid 0 0 0 0} 2.10, 0,} 40.0 
NUM DOCU ce ort vistas sinisisicie iss siasacie ae cnet anions savaleTele is 8 16 ‘i 12 |. 3 0 0:7) 10) 0 
AVI KOLS, SMOB Nae re mono ctitasacacseaccwcesa rece 8 12 0 0; 0 0 0] 0 0 

women ..... 5 10 0 Op-e0? OF CLO re 

Weeders of corn .....--.... 4 9 0 0} 00-0] 0 0 

Mowers of corn and grass...- 10 18 0 0.1) [Ov 0°07) 20.8 

PAM WOL Seite sceneries 6 15 0 0; 0 060) 0 0 

PCD EnS MNO an cer once stlces silo ee cae oon sete eter ees 12 22 0 0) O cOMOS, a: 3a 

OMON A eee sc sSunsbabn eee ee cctee saceaietence 8 14 0 0) 0 0-05 NON0 

Best journeyman clothiers 0 0 0 0; 310 0] 0 0 

Best journeyman weavers in fine cloths.........- eee 0 0 0 OY 30° Ondo G 

Second journeyman weaver and clothier 0 0 0 6) 52 JOO ee 
A journeyman wool-comber, above the age of twenty- 

ROBE ten eosininnie Seicee emia: oiiee spina e epee nee eee 7-8 0 0 0.) a3) 0.0.1] 2050) 
Wool-combers doing their work by task, for every warp*. 6 0 0 0| 0 0 0) 6 2 
A journeyman tucker, fuller, shearman, and dyer....... 0 0 0 0; 210 0/10 0 
PRELIGESIFURG DOSLOLS: se gc. wees aac tea cies Sails antosa eee aien 8 14 6 12| 210 0/10 0 
Shoemakers, cutlers, smiths, farriers, saddlers, spurriers, 

Pers 7A COOPCLD 00-2 -a> dnsieta ano te ratioc toe toke 0 0 0 0| 210 0/10 0 
Millers, bakers, brewers, butchers, and cooks......-...- 0 0 0 0; 210 0/10 0 
The second sort of said artificers....-...5.......--------| - 0 0 0 0} 210 0| 8 0 





* Weavers doing their work at home were left to make their own agreements with the clothier. 


WAGES OF ARTIFICERS AND LABORERS, BY TASK, OR IN GREAT, WITHOUT MEAT AND 


DRINK. 


Ihe mowing of an acre of grass, after land-measure 
Phe well-making, clean-raking, and cocking of an acre of grass ready to 


carry 


hy ee . 


rw ew ee ee eee we en eee oe wee eee ww wee 


ea weee Cem wes eee eee eee ee ees ween 


The reaping, binding, and shocking of an acre of barley 
The reaping, binding, and shocking of an acre of oats..-..----«..--------- 





*A mixture of wheat and rye. 


The reaping, binding, cocking or shocking, of an acre of wheat, rye, or mix- 


aos So ot 


wm RS 


~ wWco 


OOP © OF 


: _ The follower, making bands, raking and laying the same per acre 
_ Thrashing and winnowing wheat or rye, per quarter........_............ 
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‘ 
The reaping, binding, and shocking of an acre of beans 
The “making” of an acre of peas, vetches, and tares 


‘the mowing of an acre of barley.or oats...-....-... s2-2s- sec e cence... 


Thrashing and winnowing barley or oats, per quarter..............-...... 
Thrashing and winnowing beans, peas, and tares, per quarter.......--...- 
pawing plank, the hundred, (six score) ...-....--.01.-se0 cece caceccucce se 
Peewee MOEA SEBO MRAOTEG + 5.88. basco face qetce du cove ceneeviedvave cave. 
en Oe GE ENG EMNOROD «~~ <9 se cacc.s scene dodo ces cates wn hideur cose seuee. 
Demme reeCG BUNGEE ek. ecek cektsckd ce loee ca cuws dace cae 


The making of a pair of cart-wheels, without meat and drink. ............ 
The hewing of all the stuff of a body of a cart, without meat and drink. ... 
The making of the body of a cart, without meat and drink.............-.- 
mre howiny of every gang of felloes!.../...-.. 6022022 22. le eee 
The setting on of a felloe, without meat and drink...........2...2---..0-- 
The hewing and riving of-every gang of spoke-timber, the gang contain- 

eee swe set so sams sesh oes a. Stn es ale tele Tae ate eee eee 
Brick making and burning, straw and all other necessaries being provided 

per thousand, (without meat and drink)..........-...--.-.2--22-----.- 
The striking, drying, and setting on piler, every thousand tile, without 

PCAN AUG. GIA 28 eee i atha tase ao ckk =) bias Sons sees bed esc 


ay 
So A SF MEADS OCSCHRASSRADD 


ooo oooocoocoocooooocecoco]f“ 


0 
0 


Ro Ww ld SCrWRFORFOCOFPRRFOWNWNCOCH RHEE 
— 


TABLE IV.—Showing the wages of artificers, laborers, and servants as fixed 
by the justices of the peace of the county of Warwick, on Tuesday neat 
after the close of Easter, 1684, ‘according to the laws and statutes of the 
realm in such case made and provided, having a special regard and con- 
sideration to the prices at this time of victuals and apparel, and all other 


circumstances necessary to be considered.” 





By the day. 


Occupations. With meat 





and drink, | Without. 


Their servants and apprentices, above the age of eighteen 
PRN ee SS GI Sas cloaca Sais cin ols eciaicia sieid stave Seay 
MIBATOL EAY PONUOlS fa eeters - ani. Janenaianicniosa'gsae paseeee 
Their servants and journoymen, above the age of eighteen 
GES eee Aare Ie Cate A aiavninineysidolelsoa wae encase acess 
Mheir servants and apprentices....-.-.-.---.-----------.--- 
Pome wiriohts, and. Cart-wrights <.--.2-- <5 se0ee ccnniss sees 
eee Tag ADRS NOUN ele ela cle (oe miele = a) ala eimai at oie) elm 
Pemers. DIASKCLEDS, ANG SHINPLCTS. — oon nme einin's misisiesismicrn cine o's 
Sra CEMMIABSLONCLA 12) s32taa tales Main = 5 sels <0 o-oo aeia/aa ne eel 
Their servants and apprentices, above the age of twelve years. 
Bere emmiUA OW eres. oc. aa ans <ic\ sic <a wie.~'s'n; = 1a] d's mipielst oisisisysi=ini=ais 
PEONERSED VAD US tare star tai aiei ciel aiiste a2, ="3) ls om ys iaeyalaraip yn isa Tsiny= ee 
Fellers of wood, thrashers, and all other common laborers, the 
imeroL NALVESU.ORCOpP bed 2. - 8. .<.ocieie cnc.e ae miaiile slcjcieis cjaim, nese 
la AKONR IMG ojo) 2.2, oso sie aac odjainnace asicn siaiseis ales aiinnie s = 
Say UMALICONSeWiOTICM 5 <n 'aiaic\ ain ja\ a minim acinia amie psealate aloininiaheis ajeim'el= 
SIC RLCLS OMKCOUM gece nian Son com nhc ae ata Sail fate oe 213 icibiye 
Mowers of corn and grass..-.-.---------------+------------ 
gE aool 1 GOLW HALVES. << cass see cienise seni ness =e > nis elena 
itera OES pri Ole se sei ate aja arote Anite ier ela ae nial -\=,s 2 edlaicinn/o ale = <:~ 
eNOS pW MCT stella ayvaiaie sicko o/ eiel steieinin\ae aiet= <\e10) cite t= =)-1¢/-/> 





ooocoecoccocoe coocoeoceco co oow 
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From the middle of September to the middle of March, the wages was 
to be one penny a day less than the above rates. 


WAGES BY THE YEAR. 


Soar he 
PA anlitt Ok MUS OAIVIY cre oe ceca ahem eats Setheie hecw ces socemecne ones 4° ~0'°0 
Chief hind, best plowman and carter........-.-------- +2202 eee e ene eee eee 5 15 0 
SHePNOrds shee ne cecn ce sone wececc eter specwiciciee sin ciselm sacs nisininl Sao mtaaisiaielela= 5 10a) 
MfeEriOT BEY VATU-MAN .--nc0 -c cence = ceeaiseuaselrinn == sess vam ees alee raislelewieielata 2 10 0 
A woman-servant, able to manage a household......--..-------.----+--++-- 1 15° 
A second woman-servant..-- ---- 2-2 120. cen n cone none ene ne een cree wees wees 1 A6rms 
Avdaisyomaid or wash-maid..... 5.2 s2<etew we eclen oe cee screwenccwsameneann: Le AURO 


TABLE V.—Showing the wages of artifivers, laborers, and servants in the 
county of Lancaster, as fixed by the justices of the peace at Manchester 
. on the 22d of May, 1725, “upon conference with discreet and grave men 
of the said county respecting the plenty of the time and other necessary 


circumstances.” 
WAGES BY THE YEAR. 














Lf yasuds 
A bailiff of husbandry or chief hind, not above..-...-----+:-------+--------- 6 00 00 
Experienced millers, without meat and drink, not above ...-....---------- 10 00 00 
Experienced millers, with meat and drink, not above--....---------------- 5 00 00 
Chief servants in husbandry, that can sow or mow and do other husbandry 
well, NOt ADOVE...--. 22-2 cone ne see e en conn teen ne ween coe n ene ees none sane 5 00 00 
Common servants in husbandry, twenty-four years of age and upward, not 
BOON C hee oo = atin = wie eicie noise aicie Siecle eimai arise eal ae imein a otal sce | AFOOT 
Men-servants, from twenty to twenty-four years of age, not above..--..---- 3 10 00 
Men-servants, from sixteen to twenty years of age, not above.-....--..----- 2 10 00 
Best women-servants, that can cook or take charge of a household, not 
SRINOMO Mtoe steers) ae a nina e ec ole wosiaied eis unin > wealare is ole eto elate siete tare aieeer ie 2 10 00 
Chamber-maids, dairy-maids, and wash-maids, or other ordinary servants, 

MURA DOVO ac = ieee nee ame a = siete ole annie nina snins iota seein ecte ieee eam eee 2 00 00 
Women-servants under the age of sixteen, not above.........---.----.---- 1 10 00 
WAGES BY THE DAY. 

Bote 
Sa | # 
Occupations. z a A 
Yo ra 
a dese 
£ 8d.| £ ad. 
Best farm-laborers, from the middle of March to the middle of Septem- 
PRA MOUADOVC. ae oan cm een ol aac ateclele la aie hele weteiele cia ate are aad ele 006;01 0 
Ordinary farm-laborers, from the middle of March to the middle of 
September, not above... 2. coc. -.0 enn one ones eee sss cene ene caes 005/)0010 
Best farm-laborers, from the middle of September to the middle of 
Naren TOU ADONOs ac a eye maw e oes <itniaie ote clk elon eialaate ete toe ale lel aie erele ele 0.0 51,0,019 
Ordinary farm-laborers, from the middle of September to the middle of 
NEEOD TNO LIA DOV Os a,n2:<ic/s@ casbieniem corciecie te eee siniaete emia as lee Senate 004/00 9 
ipy-inalcers, men, not abOVe << .2 -~-= msec e cane wekle cle siee ase einriverces 006); 00 10 
Havemakers, women, Not abOVe--<.-~-.2- -«0- aseessicess ene aeebinienmaee 0031010 7% 
Miowersot hav, nob above ..... sao sbecce case cee cmacees cman sen eee TONE pom MO mame 
REA pin SOO MOL MNOV Ol... op aime cine aineeniie re aaa eo heer 0106 |.0-170 
HeaMers WVOnleD, NOt BOVE... . -.-. snccws «ce beelnaciemepalbenisicecmniatecite 006/00 19 
Hedgers, ditchers, palers, thrashers, &c., not above...-.-.----.--------| 006 | 00 10 
Masons, carpenters, joiners, plumbers, tilers, slaters, coopers, turners, 
MASHSL WOLKMON, MOL ADOVEC kis cee once cinekae sivigtlos a iaeic aie ewes iestemerns Onl 2 
Masons, carpenters, joiners, plumbers, tilers, slaters, coopers, turners, 
who are not master workmen, not above .......--.....------------ 07076 | (0° Lo 
Brick-layers, plasterers, white-limers, not above .-........----------- O'O20)) OE axe 
Master brick-layer who has others working under his direction, not 
NOU O RSs acs lenis soot eee eem ee ete meee s Dake Rese oka cee cece eee oe |g eeeeeee Orie 
PASMALT.ON SA WY OUS nisanisteeaet me tae ee scien: m= Sears mm sem nienneinatse eens 01.0) 0270 
MastOrtollOLls ><. ctmasee sain core sche seen ees oss p sasEE Ee oRETeee 906; 0'1 0 
Their journeymen and apprentices) <2 <6. -e mene oem eames re ee 005,00 10 





_ Threshing, winnowing, or fanning a quarter of barley, beans, and pease..--..- 


+ 
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WORK BY TASK. 


Threshing, winnowing, or fanning a quarter of oats....-..- 


Threshing, winnowing, or fanning a quarter of wheat and rye.....---..-..---- 
Wor hewing a gang of felloes......---. 2. - 22-20 22 -- 00 oes cee ee ene nee one nee 
For making a-plow..-. ---. -----+ - 206 1+ - 20+ oon eee nee eee eee cen eee ween eee 
For making brick, including all labor, per thousand, (six score to the hundred). 
Miners in a standing delf, for 24 baskets, (one ton) -.--.....-.---------------- 
Miners in a sitting delf, for 24 baskets, (one ton) -.--------------------++----- 
Pavers, for every square yard, (the foundation being prepared and the materials 

ON PME APOUNG onc a smeiaee sce cris ewne olecre wine ieinsinlecinn) vw wisieis an aisewiccin 


coecoocooc® 


So BPR WWRVYHEHS 
KE wooocoono™ 


oO 


The order of the justices provides that the above rates shall not be 
exceeded in any part of the county, but suggests that as the county is 
eighty miles long, the work-people in the northern portion of it ought 
not to demand so much, but should “be content with what the custom 
of the country hath usually been.” The mayor or chief officer of every 
corporate town is called upon to have the order publicly proclaimed, 
and the sheriff of the county is to cause it to be proclaimed in every 
other market-town within the county. After proclamation,’ publicly 
and solemnly made on the market-day “at the height of the market,” 
a legible copy of the order is to be posted in some open public place in 
each of the said market-towns, and “ the wages, rates, and allowances” 
therein established are to remain in force until “ an alteration be made, 
and such alteration afterwards proclaimed.” In connection with the 
order, the justices publish the “denunciations, penalties, punishments, 
and forfeitures which the statutes appoint to be inflicted impartially 
upon such as oppose or transgress what is ordered.” These are as fol- 
lows: 

ist. Asto artificers, workmen, and laborers, that conspire together, con- 
cerning their work or wages, every one of them so conspiring shall forfeit, 
for the first offense, ten pounds to the King, and if he does not pay 
within six days after conviction by witness, confession, or otherwise, shall 
suffer twenty days’ imprisonment, and’ during that time shall have no 
sustenance but bread and water; for the second offense, he shall forfeit 
twenty pounds, and that not paid within six days, as aforesaid, shall — 
suffer the the pillory ; and for the third offense, shall forfeit forty pounds, 
and that not paid within the said time, shall again suffer the pillory, lose 
one of his ears, and be forever after taken as a man infamous, and not to 
be credited. 2 and 3 Edw. VI, chap. 15. 

2d. An artificer or laborer who undertakes a piece of work by the 
task may not leave the same unfinished, unless for not paying the wages 
or hire agreed on (or to do the King service,) without license of the owner 
of the work, on pain of imprisonment a month without bail, and five 
pounds forfeited to the owner of the work, besides his cost and damages, 
to be recovered by law. 

3d. That master and servant may know that no servapt that hath 
been in service before ought to be retained without showing a testimo- 
nial that he or she is legally licensed to depart from his or her last ser- 
vice, and at liberty to serve elsewhere, such testimonial to be registered 
with the minister of the parish whence theservant departs, and subscribed 
by the chief officer or constable, and two honest householders in the 
town. The master or mistress retaining a servant without showing 
such a testimonial forfeits five pounds; the person wanting such a tes- 
timonial shall suffer imprisonment till he procure it; and if he do not 
produce one within twenty-one days after his imprisonment, or if he 
show a forged one, to be whipped as a vagabond. 


, 
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4th. No person shall put away his servant, nor any leave his service, 
before the end of his term, and none to be put away or depart at the 
end of the term without a quarter’s warning before the end of the said 
term, unless for causes allowed by one or more justices of the peace. 
Such as put away a servant without cause so allowed before the end of 
his term forfeits 40s.; and the servant refusing to serve out his time or 
departing without cause so allowed shall be committed without bail till 
they become bound to serve according to their retainer. 

5th. The person that gives more wages than is limited and appointed 
by the justices shall forfeit five pounds and be imprisoned ten days; and 
the servant retained that takes more wages than by the justices’ order 
are limited, to be imprisoned twenty-one days without bail. 

6th. The forfeitures are, one moiety to the King, the other to the 
informer, or him that will sue for the same. And lest these penalties 
and punishments might not suffice to keep masters and servants con- 
formable to the wages limited by the justices’ orders, but that some 
secret agreements might be made to elude them, the statutes further 
provide that every retainer, promise, gift, or wages, or other thing 
whatsoever, contrary to such orders, and every writing and bond to be 
made for that purpose, shall be utterly void and of none effect. 

_ %th, and lastly. We the said justices, as the laws in this case do 
enjoin us, shall from time to time make strict inquiries and see the 
defaults against these ancient and useful statutes severally corrected 
and punished. 


TABLE VI.*—Showing the rates of wages paid for agricultural labor in 1768 at various places 
in England, with the distance of each place from London. 


























Pay per week. 
Places. + + 
Distance.) Harvest. | Haytime.| t Winter.| Medium. 
Miles. s ad. s. d. 8..,d. 8. ds. 
13 3 9 0 6 6 7 6 
12 0 9 6 6 6 ee 
25 0 iQ 6 0 ce 3 
15 40 110 7 0 8 0 
14 3 8 6 5 6 6 6 
13 9 11 0 5 0 6 4 
13 0 9 0 5 6 6S 
15) 10 8 0 43 5 6 
Poo0 ra 4 6 5 6 
14 6 9 6 6 6 15 
SMO hl oe. ic ns as icie ap bois aehisis Spank ser Rees ae 57 13 0 9 6 49 5 10 
AvVObUPCH ..-.-. ~~ 2-2. --- wae n ne ennai nnn eee seen n= 70 13 3 ll 0 he] 6 1 
POR SEPECOU. = » bso sa eee sew ene ds crcimue coche Sane on < 85 12 6 1L 0 6 0 "> 2 
~~ 
TIRE. et, inte 2 cian alsin ss inne acne seca Scien eet 99 o-oo 0 6 40 7 0 
a ied 
PEMA TGC ite an te\ai= <\- «= vinles) niainiecinisieieaais is win pleases ee 112 10 11 0 8 6 9 0 
ROR PETIRREN We te Sino 0) o ala ok Suv wail acisanisie se clemis Rb Rae 123 AT 40) il 0 9 0 9 4 
Drayton -. 4... eee seem ee cee nee cece eee cn renee enenes 134 12) 40 11 0 9 0 9 4 
Gee ieee aie cia ain cine (oa «isisiaiim oininiee's soa nleinasnben= 150 Ww 0 10 0 9 0 9 2 
Coneysbro’ 155 10 0 10 0 6 6 772 
Ecclesfield 167 10 0 8 6 6 0 6 8 
BOO Goat eee ales win Oise wm winleiolm a winnie aie tele elas 165 8 0 a) 4 9 5s 
BRAC = crete Meter ee a esixiaiv cian. Uines eeswislgienies 194 10°00: 7 30 6 0 6 6 
Wilbersfort 192 Lt 6 % a0) 4 0 eli. 
HIND. cis aE wee one os Ssh ne SORES & 188 13 0 1370 i =O 8 5 
meen 
RANI aeiss)a's a1= » ieee ee Bias > oir cial s'ash'nnialvin sie ae ae aets 185 126 7 0 815 
—~ 
Re OUR itt. «ice Settee petereiale v.n's «ln as wiclavisiaie i ais etniake nu, pel92 uy 8) $350 8 0 9 0 
ARIAT te aca ateic-c IRR AW =o nme pin min mea ee 193 14 0 14 0 8 6 Gy 
lowecsiec ta: «chs Seeee eee iat Oot. oe ab eemeiaiogs 173 9 6 70 6 0 6 5 
PRUORNG tater 2s als .ad se meaa hoe senior ats ke 4ss's 168 12 6 9 6 6 0 i, 10) 
AVVCOH UW ODUM Ss cintenhs ule’e sing Sen mn mole wm KG Senna ani 155 10 0 10 0 6 0 6 10 
DTC orto wenn sinc ep mie ten one see eee 200 13' 0 11 0 6 6 thovaf 
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TABLE VI.—Showing the rates of wages paid for agricultural labor, §-c.—Continued. 
ee 
Pay per week. 
Places. 4 
Distance.| Harvest. | Haytime.| + Winter.| Medium. 





















; Miles & dd. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d, 
' Yeddingham 225 14 6 LIS. 9 0 So 
BBCODE = co hotc so so0 sss acce 220 14 0 14 0 8 0 9 3 
Nunnington 225 10 0 10 0 0 i 0 
BNO esas Seok ed 8 be OS aoe coc ons 238 8 6 8 6 7 0 i-3 
Kirkleatham 260 10 6 9 0 5 0 5 11 
PEGOEGH ESS ese FeO dec soe ter Seay se ee 240 79 a0 6 0 6 3 
eRe eee ee oe 264 15 0 7 6 5 0 6 3 
Rookby Spe eens led amas Caincle ss nie dws Ws aewviowaimaet 5 270 16 0 10 0 8 0 O80: 
Fremington 260) 4 | ame nee 0 6 0 of 
Reprise ee a Sy eet a ee : 238 10 0 10 0 5 0 6 0 
BSERUOMI a aren it bose eee aE 230 9 4 10 Of (ow 7 6 
PECAPR DN een eae Ee : 232 6 6 6 6 4.9 Seal 
REMORSE Reema cee ener = eve ee 232 6 3 tao oo 5 2 
Fb ra are eee a Ae as et ea OR ES 235 7 6 6 0 5 0 5. 4 
240 7 6 6 7 0 ay 

250 9°) 8 0 6 0 6 6 

79 9 6 12 6 6 0 %.0 

291 10 0 9 6 5 0 6 6 

. 310 8 3 8 3 5 0 5 8 
325 6 0 6 0 5 0 5 2 

325 9 0 6 6 4 6 5.1 

330 9 0 9 0 6 0 6% 

340 6 0 6 0 5 0 5 2 

301 10 9 8 9 6 0 6 9 

290 10 0 10 0 SanG: 8 9 

276 8 0 tee 0) ie 0 we 

296 8 0 10 0 8 0 8 2 

282 9 6 8 6 5 6 6 2 

286 6 6 6 6 ie 0 6 10 

268 8 6 11 6 ug) at 

246 10 0 10 0 7 0 Tis 

230 10 0 10 0 7 0 eas 

223 10 0 9 0 7 0 1% 6 

200 6 0 4 0 5 0 411 

180 7 3 6 6 5 0 5.4 

170 9 6 9 6 6 0 6 9 

158 14 0 14 0 7 0 8 5. 

141 9 6 a6, 6 6 6 10: 

117 6 6 6 6 5 6 5 8 

112 11 0 14.0 8 0 Sieg 

Hagley .......... 110 11 0 11 0 6 6 15 
Broomsgrove 118 11 0 11 0 6 0 h 10" 
Rae eee Sere cre Bs ol bina eieian oaieis|s waisian's eaatae 102 11 0 11 0 6 0 7.40 
: 96 1d 9 6 6 6 73 
85 13 0 9 6 6 0 7 0 

47 15 0 6 6 6 6 tae 

35 12 6 9 6 6 6 Uo 

27 14 0 9 6 6 6 7 6 

16 12 6 8 6 6 6 73 

2 12 6 9 6 9 0 9.4 

17 14 3 9 0 ee) % 9 

PA OLRI US fe ae aalpatanininit oa A a bs cian maciak fives orale wh 10 8 95 6 5 howl, 





*Tables VI, VII, and VIII are taken from Arthur Young’s Northern Tour, Vol. IV, pp. 442, 447, and 470 
+ Under the general term “ winter” Mr. Young includes the entire year, with the exception of hay- 
time and harvest, to which he assigns, respectively, six weeks and five wecks, 
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TABLE VIII.—Showing the weekly wages of operatives in various industries at different places 
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TaBLE IX.—Showing the price of meat (chiefly of mutton) at different dates from A. D. 1596 
to A. D. 1734, inclusive. 
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TABLE X.— Showing the prices paid by the British Victualing Office for beef, pork, and butter, 
and for Cheshire and Suffolk cheese, from 1740 to 1795. 
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Cheshire | Suffolk 
Beef. Pork. Butter. chedser || eheeses 
Date. 
Cwt. |Pound.| Cwt. |Pound.|Pound.| Pound. | Pound. 
8: 
132 
116 
112 
1 
12 
A 
1 4 
1 4 
Beech ee 
feet + 
Lis 0 34 5 9-16 Q5 
2 4 0 44 | 5f 34 
2 3 3h 4} 6% 33 
212 6 5t 63 38 
29211 5t Kf 3% 
Das 3) 4 | 64 3t 
24 % 43 | 52 3t 
2 2112 44 | 6$ 3 
2 3114 4] 7 34 
217390. 44 | 8 33 
118 6 4 et 3t 
2 0 9 44 | % 3 
Lt 6 4 5f 3 
Ore le 44] 6 3% 
CO) | ecte<weinie 64 43 
Cue Age ae 7 43 
12 5 O 43 6 4 
Do ulaeatesimesenl seen 6 4 
OE canis otateiel ees ae 5 4 
3 2 oe 5 5 4 
Bi Qiao 44| 4 3 
3-H2 3,58. 44 | 6 4 
3 2 6 5 4} 6 4 
272. 8 73 4} 6 4 
83°] 2° 6-5 42 6 4 
Bd 1 2 PF 5 6 4 
Seoul 3 54 | 7 4 
* None bought. tReady money. 


Norr.—These prices are considerably lower than the price paid by the consumer, which, in 1795, was 
about 7d. a pound for beef and mutton; they, however, show the proportion between the prices of” 
different periods. In the price per pound fractions less than one-fourth are omitted, 
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TaBLE XI.*—Showing the prices of the principal articles of subsistence in 1768, at different 
places in England, with the distance of each place from London. 
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ONE ee ea oes oer 232 1 5 12 34 Sh MW aie ats 34 34 
Dleningford) ..2:-----------=--- 232 1 5 2 3 3 ipewaie 3h 3 
PUR D yea wee. > ee ~ 2 =n =~ 235 1 63 2 3h 34 3 4 3h 
SANE See oe ssiceasieno ose a= oe 240 i 54 2 3 BF Ms Seccitlvoucee 34 
Beales. fe Sos. +22 aS 250 1 ct 22 3H) Shh aE | 3} 
Newcastle : 276 q 7 14 Qt 3 i en | at 
RPGMBEDN Ee ne) sc Hee. a noi Pe ate ota 8 2 3 3 3 4 34 
Ratan Hiren we oo. So Nocicncek - BLO MEE Sos oe 6 Qt QE 24 2 3 2 
2 OSU): Se A eye gee Soe ee Onl pete mieteete 55 3 2h 3h ee tect 2h 
LEROY 2 -o: - ote <n le-2e==e =: 325 |..--- 5 2 24 3 2 3 24 
Cap a ee ee ee Sa0de wees 5 2h 3 3 2 3 g 
RODE Y 2 rceresace=sssee= 4 SO os 5 24 3 4 24 3h 3 
Coon i) ae aS Ae ee es OOO Noe oe ee 42 2 3 Dias tie eve ZS 
Glenwelt DG tessa 6 2 24 3 2 3 Qh 
Ascot ...-.-. 296 £ 6 2 2 3 25 4 25 
Perrith ..--.. 222 3 5h 2 a] a) 2 3 2 
Keswick 286 4 5} 2 Qh 2 2 3 Qh 
BE Ie cock) Baie teat Q6BH| sale <. 6 Os Pails Obie) OE ls 42 2 
erm 9) 8. takisee econo: 256 1 64 34 Or) 2a onl ae 3 
IMINO ele os nino oie mae Seema 246 2 5s 3 2 25 2 4 24 
ee eee oon 230 t 8 3 2 a acinus 4 3 
iGarslang -....--.-------------- 223 a i 3 3 Cates: 3 3 
Warrington .....-------------- REM eeene ae 7 3} 3 3 3 4 3h 
Liverpool .....-.-.----+------- 200 7 3h Shee 4 4 34 
Altringham ...-.-.- 180 6 34 3 2 3h 3h 3 
Knotstord......---- 170 |. 6 2h 3h 24 4 4 3t 
Holmes-Chapel ..- .----------- 153 6 33 33 24 34 3} 3h 
Neweastle under Line....-.---- 150 8 3 + 3 3 Zeieras 3 
PNNGTG Ee ee Sole eaicisiee os U7 7 2. 24 ON oe 3 2 
PREORE . c Sacecereceantes 112 8 24 Q Be ese ose 3h 2h 
Peer cena si sen ace seen 110 6 4 33 3 3 3¢ 3 
*Tables XI, XII, and XIII are taken from Arthur Young’s ‘‘Northern Tour,” vol. iv, pp. 424, 435, 
and 469. 
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TaniE XI.—Showing the prices of the principal articles of subsistence, §-c.—Continued. | 


——— 


























Places. t oe Bread. | Butter. |Cheese. |Mutton.| Beef. | Veal. | Pork. see 
Broomsgrove ...-.-----.------- 118 14 6 3t 34 3 24) °4 34 
Bere RNG toes oom ap clstoteien cisetetets a 3 3 3 2 4 3 
PSCNUS WOLD - 22-2 tec cane ree 8 34 3 2} 3 33 3 
BTOTGCON cs oie <1 ow siecle mnie ies ia 34 34 3 24 4 33 
PENBIN TION ..~ 6-6. oe anaes. 6 4 34 ¢ 3 4 34 
PTODIOV Sco acsaespces cease = se S~ 7 4 34 33 34 4 3t 
Maidenhead .....---.--- ss. 4 4k 34 33 4 4 32 
PLAPMNSWOLUN = ..05005n osc ecnn= ee z 4 34 3t 4 4 33 
Kensington .... 8 4k 3h 2h 34 4 3t 
ECR APE ee oe cM auc 8 43 304) (Beal) 4a | 2 aa 4 

Averages 6 | Sey est ete 7 a aE 3 




















Tapie XIL.—Showing the yearly expenditures of workingmen for house-rent, fuel, and tha 
wear of tools, at various places in Lugland in 1768. 



































































Places. a. Firing. | Tools. Places. ag Firing. | Tools. 
Be odall WS Sera! SB. de 2s, dl 2 dik od 
PETAL HOLG onic, «0 =i 2 15 One 10) 08) Ai We ON Asparthiy, s-m.<ac 015 0.| B10 0 O55. @ 
Stevenage - Sal 20-0 OOO, Tas Rabie 2 a-ceees-=e 115) OU da D Oxc0e8 
« Offley ..---. --.| 2 2 6) 110 0/] 110 0O|! Neweastle 110 0} 110 0}.---.--. 
_ Houghton .- .- --| 2 0 0] 210 0} 012 0} Gosworth.-. 110 0} 110 O|-..--.----- 
PNUUTOU .. -<<<)5-- 250 110 0 5)10: 0 6 O || Morpeth... 010 0 0. 10° (OM: secGaseee 
Wanden .........-. 2) 0.0500 20) 107) Ota a Ose Ain iete se se aminm ty Go Bene 0. 7938 
BBroughton...-..-.. 0 00) 2°10) 00 ft 100) Beltord: =... 6 150) 0 1. 440 000 
Hale-Weston -. --.-. it 66) 20: Onl i 70: On eke therms = seas. - = 010 0} 015 0 00 4 
»Catworth .....-..-. 16 -0:) £5 0} 1008" 6 || Berwick 22-2:..--24) 110) 01) 92) Sc On eee eee 
PAV Ghurch: 2 ..-<. OS 9s STO MON (O48: Onl Wontones. Seene- = 0°10 Gi) 19,0 20.) pOn Cae 
»Casterton .......--- OPE 0 Colne cee oaerescos Rothbury ..------- 0.15, 0) “1 0 0) \:--2= ee 
BYTOM 2.2 <0es oe ein OsL9 = OR ee 10). OM es ea ae Cambie. ss anues. == 010 0} 016 O}. -----.-- 
_Paonton - 20 One 2) 20) sO aoe Sees Glenwelt -.-...-- O\75 0} (0) 10) 0) )--2-=- eee 
WOSSen .<---)se=—- == OPTS" HOM ALLO Oise eae, Ascot O15, cOUl oo soe eee 
«Cromwell eal lO: ORE iO. OMe se eee Penrith MeO: 0, TytO 0 |. 
Wrayton. ~~ 6 ...-.- 1 0 0] 115 0} 014 O || Keswick 1: 0 Of £05 Olea 
Cantler ..-..-.. -=5-) 210 0) 1.0 0) © 5 0 }) Shapp 110 0} 1 5 O}...------s 
»Coneysbrough ...-. 110 0] 1 4 0] O 5 O]| Kendal manufac- 
pHeclesfidld.....--.. 2 20> OSE T 007) ONE RO tured <oSeees.4= 210 O0}.2 7 6}. .c..--22- 
Woolley ..6.2...:. Le 1O\S:05) OWES! (ON eeae ae, 4 LOWMe?- 254 seas ee 1 °O Gi) Wy a pee 
Wakeficld manu- Raibers 22 se tacce- JO Oey Ose 010 6 
factures....-+.--- 2155 Of LPO tO) sae ce. Garslang..os.<5-2 1 7 6} 110 0)..2---2 
_ Leeds manufactures} 2 0 0} 1 0 0O}.......--.|] Warrington man- 
BKGGUON. 25-02. 0018:2.0))), 2510) 205), 101 55:0) ufactures .....-. Lid O.)046° 6 
Wilbersfort .:...-.. 1 a OP ee eae Tbiverp ool: fares i 5 0) 047 6 
HInttom....=- 1 0) 07/2 0 0) (O20 On Altrinvhame.. 6-3) SL 10l ey Te 8 
Wusby:----=-.- cal) 90 04) 02 S070")! 2015: 4100) knotstond een Dire 5) OY aes 8 
: Stillingfleet ........ £ 05010 10: 70"! 10) im 10 Holmes-Chapel--2>)) Tt 26 te do 
TROWAER = 3..2-5.--- 0. P10" OMS OSS A00 ies cee oes Neweastle manu- 
MNOUNG) .o-2c=cte=-'- PFS OO E2100" 550 factures .....-. 212 6| Lf 2 6 Pxevaeee 
Wentworth........ SOO 38) OG" Oe 0 I) Shows 2.25 6 ee OBE: oD | .2~ 4 dig rece eee 
BOrimOld . oo ...5--2 110 0} 110 0) © O O || Shenstone .--.---. 1% OO) 2 10 OR ee 
PNO WOM - <2-- cis. 0 ONLS ONL ONO ONS. On Alstomonn secre eee 2 10) 0) ae 07 6 
Nunnington ..---.. Ee (04a oO) 0 L0rcOn | Hagley = cee 2 15. 0,) bia 78 05 0 
EKGrby ...-- -------: 1 5 0} 010 0} 0 5 O/|| Broomsgrove..-..| 2 0 0] 110 O0.}....-...-. 
Kirkleatham....... LO 05) F110) 0 Oe Gall Pershore secre. >: Gl) oo 010 0 
Schorton.......---- 1 0 0} 1,8 0] 0 5 O |} Bendsworth 0 12) G6.) ab 0 02 6 
CN eS eee 018 6] 110 0] 0 3 6 {|| Moreton... - 1-15: 0.) 0) @ (On Ceeeeeeee 
BROOISD VS ctein farn)os = '<in'n 0 5 0; 210 0; 0 38 G || Bensington ...-..--. LTO sO te 38 0 2 6 
Brough .......-.... STOR O41) 1 OO) eer ct Henley :.. i220. =<. Des Olas Diese 0°87 9 
Fremington..-..... Tete ON) AelOy OW ee eee Maidenhead ...... 2.10 0} 210-0 05 0 
“iplin .....-..-.-.. 1 5 0] 016 0| O 8 O|}| Harmondsworth ..} 315 0} 0 0 0 OV. Ss 
Switon ...--..-... 1 7 6):015 0} 0 6 O}} Kensington ...-.. 520 vO eens release See 
Meraikbill, ...-.--... 15 0) 1 0 0) © 10 0) North Mims) 72---- S200 710}, 10500 0 7 6 
‘Sleningford .....--- 0.1415 0) 0 0 0) 0' 5-0 — — — 
PODER ete cinta tre = <em> 0 27 6) (O17 60 12852) Averages...-.- 1852 fea Ory 11 
\ 








“TABLE XIII.—Showing the yearly value of servants’ board, washing, and lodging at various 
places in England in 1768. 


SOS Gs 
Manby-:.: - SEE Ao aie oi 0 dia Puiaiaeyeinilte ls pre tye 6 step Mamatane Bieta Eee ee ee eee ae Oboe 
MGT SITK : <2 29 Seema se et clerenae cy canes Arsawaeenn ee PE Ar dati spacer ne 9 000 
Altringham).. <<. s<\s Busaib lays ic Sot chose celsessesise bese kts ee ee seer = 8a sae 
Knotstford........ Sarasa oho inc soaccicye PL ae eieek my pace aldeiciceeeee Sife's wtnncits cL Oe 
SELON Oats aie etusie Bide scars ceemene ae ain cleiel eis 0 a's ott bie lee me Sel ae ere oe OOO 
MONONSLONG oes no sees gicct ences sabes ses ne bl ecaieracere amc ysae pect stat stee en ett mmm Mammic me 
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fgets 

Parley .2t-c<..2s,- Rak Gcaeeantn es Sores datas o ade wscustoskas se dong fants 10 0 0 
Broomsgrove ....-.-.------------- Misia aane Pec ige ie Sas korres 6 00 
BAG WOLUN ote ene. ce oe <a e ce es cme sicae cutee Saemincen cee sicn a= snes emelscen 1340) 10 
Bensington ..-.-------------- wa fede cece cee es nsee ener cecens eer ee a 10 OF ,0 
AVORaGe == =~ .Se caw ca= venei--=- = 08 Sab oe ob boca apes Seddtiece Aga srasale 9 i0m0 


Tape XIV.—Showing the prices of provisions in the hundreds of Colneis and Carlford, tit 
the county of Suffolk, England, from 1792 to 1796. : 















First quar- | First quar-! First quar-| First quar-) First quar- 
ter 1792. ter 1793. ter 1794. ter 1795. ter 1796. 
£8. d. 2s a. £ 8. wd. Bs Os £ 8. d. 

Second flour, the sack -..-..------------- PLES 114 6 Pet oenG 72° 18'° 0 400 
Third flour. the sack ....-.-------------- 4.9) 0 113 0 13) 46 2.65.0) 318 0 
Malt, buehelu__... -.........--=---.---=- ike 0 12 0 it espe!) Le 2216 i ou ane 
Hops, cwt ...---.------+------+++----+--- 412 0 12 0 0 5 5 (0 6152 0) |e aes 
(Beef Gwh---- 2. .2.--< --se n-ne nein ees tat. 0 113 6 1156 ae Bro Gi 0 
Matton, pound ......---.---------------- 0 0 4 0 0 4 0 0 44 0 0 4% 0 0 5s 
Suffolk cheese, cwt -.-.-----------+------ A OO 017 «0 019 0 O17 a6 Toro 
Derby cheese, cwt- ------- BAe 'O 2 4 0 2 5 0 20 28 0 
Soap, pound. ...-.------ 216 0 212 0 216 0 3 80 4 0.0 
Candles, dozen pounds. .-- Qin tin 2 OAT Oi ONE Te 0 7 6 0 9°93 
Coals, the chaldron .--..------------- Helse 0 i 49) 6 1 96 ee 5 eee aaa eee 
Butter, the firkin.-......---------------- 116 0 
Potatoes, the sack -.....--------+---+-+2-[ereee0eeee7 

















TABLE XV.—Showing the expenses and earnings 


manufacturing parish near Carlisle, 


of two families of agricultural laborers in @ 


Cumberland. 





———— 


ee ——————— 
EXPENSES BY THE WEEK. 


Bread, flour, or oatmeal ..------------++---+++-00--0°- 
Yeast and salt 
Bacon or pork 
Yea, sugar, and butter. ---- 
Soap... .---------------°-- 
Candles...--..------------------+--" 
Small beer 






Potatoes .----..---------------- ee ea ree ea eos ae 
Thread and worsted 


Total per week...-------------+-+ aeepieciee eee 
Total per year --------------++-++---- eee 


EARNINGS PER WEEK. 


Man, average .-------------2ercr recent 
SO AEMAIT «2 = die ccacinie cles = new “wicietenenie no ==nimisicini 
Beieiiiseth soe eraser tee noe-- =o Pinos = 


Total per week..----------+---2++-2 72 erre tte r 
Total per year .---s--e------enen seer ene erttec ee 


EXPENSES PER YEAR. 


Provisions, a3 above .---------------20-rrretrr rt 
rp ana ace sense: minis nce alin ses >= : 
Fuel—coal, wood, and peat..--------------++- 


Births, Pariais, sickness 


Total expenses Per YeaL.---------2ereree error 
Total earnings per year .----------+-+-27 770077" 


No. 1.—Four persons. 


No. 2.—Six persons. 












































1792. 1794. 1793, 1795. 
£ 8. d. £8. d. £3. d. £.8. d. 
O03) "4 0 3 6 0) 451 0 4 6 
0 0 1% 00 14 Os 02, 00 2 
0 010 0 010 0 0 2 0. 0) 
0 0 10 O52 0 00 6 0 0 6 
goo: | 0 0 223)! 0 0 22 || mOmOmee 
0 0 iz) 0 00141 0 005 0 0 O8 
0 0 32 O 0.4 |) ceccacssony yeaa eee 
00 6 CAO 0 0 103 0 0 103 
0. 0.45 0 055 0 010 0 010 
00 1 00 1 0 0°2 0 0 2 
0 6 9% 0 7% & OP. 7% 604 OPS 
27 12 b 18 14 10 18 5 1 19 7210 
Hi % 8 Or Tas 
OF aC @. 250 
0 9 9 6 
2219 4 24 OST away, 22 14 0 








Surplus, (+5) deficiency, (=) --2 cee. o---- 20-0 

















Se 


Norte.—No. 1 is a decent family, living well, and managing economically ; the man 35, woman 30, 


children under 7 years of age. 
in great distress. 


No. 2, the man 35 years, wite the same, 


and four small children; often 
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TasLe XVI.—Showing the expenses and earnings of two families of agricultural loborers at 
Buckden, in Huntingdonshire. 









































































No. 1.—Four persons. No. 2.—Six persons, 
_ 
1792. 1795-'96. 1793. 1795-'96. 
EXPENSES PER WEEK, 
£ # da. & 4.-d. 2. 8. d. £ 3d 
Bread, flour, or oatmeal. ..--.-.---------------------- 0 310 6 2 St 0 5W 0 4 104 
Bacon or other meat.......-----.---.----0----0-- +22: Ora OT AQ. -aecceoseenioae oun 
Yea, sugar, and butter. 00 9 0-1. 0F 0) 0:8 01 6 
Soap and blue..-.....-- i 0.0) 15 0 0 2% 0 0 ik 0 0 Q& 
RE LES fie oo ials ajo esie' alsin =jsisaneiesiee =}. OF Oree 00 3 002 00 3 
Yeast and salt . 2.2... 2.0.2 scene cee cee ewes cece scene] neces caeces 00 2 0 0 & 00 3 
AUMOGRO iso oa as yon so 5s sare 00 4 0 10 Gr }pecseeseee sel oe eae eee 
SORE ee <b asipisisvinSaee 0 0 24 DOGO Bhs. aes caylee eee 
BODE GOON a cect ieicie ame cies ons stein sidie ile sion eSa.e aa eee pele wpeialainie ine ores are acainia =| lee may ole at 0 0 6 
Throad and worsted ......-..-----------00--e2e02eee- 0 0 0% 0 0 OF ODO. re 00 1% 
PROpslper week seni incie casice (sas =n =e ne emepicine 0 6 5S} 0 6 34 Os 2 0. 4 22 
Total per year ...-...--------------22-- eee noes: 16 16 11 16 7 2 1813 9 18 15 11 
EARNINGS PER WEEK. 
IMME VORALC |< v.- = sae sions veienassacisaciemneaecns cence 074 07 4 On 3: O43 
Woman, average. .-..- GO 5. 0-0 5 012 0.1 2 
Children, average 0, 010 OOO en, oar kore eee 
Total earnings per week......-...------------- 08 7 08 7 0S 9 085 
Total earnings per annum.........-.----------- 2212 4 2212 4 2117 8 2117 
EXPENSES PER ANNUM. 
Provisions, as above 16.16 11 the Tg, 18.13 9 18 15 11 
SEROEs Se2 w|i [cinie fe -= © 2 2 0 22 0 me 2 Te 
SE ieeeetee cetec Saas cls cacresce eo 23 0 BBO Nb cara oleae cient ets ee 
Shoes 15 0 110 0 8 i a6 
Other clothes and furniture 218 0 3 01 0 3.0 0 311 8 
Births, burials, sickness.--...........-..----=- oes 09 0 0 9.0 £170 ‘ft 2 
Total expenses per year....-..--...-.---------- 25 13 11 26 1 2 26° 9 27 6 5 
Total earnings per year ..-.- 62..---05 --ssnapewe 2212 4 2212 4 21g 2117 8 
. ee —- => eS | eS ES | 
Surplus, (+ ) deficiency, (—)..-------------- 2S Let eS eae, | OS, | Se rang 








Notr.—The parish allows barley at 3s. the Winchester bushel. Even with this indulgence No. 2 live 
almost entirely on barley, water, and a few potatoes. 

No. 1.—Man and wife under 40, boy 16 years, and a baby. “This man,as wellas No.2, is a shepberd, 
and their wages are lower than those of other laborers. They mako up their deficiencies by keeping 
two pigs and cultivating a little garden. : 

No. 2.—Man and wife under middle age, girl 11, boy 9, girl 6, girl 24,a boy at service. During last 
vear the family received 1s. a week from the parish, 


TABLE XVII.—Showing the expenses and earnings of three families of agricultural laborers 
at Clopshill, in Bedfordshire, England, in 1795. 





















Expenses by the week. No. 1.—Four | No. 2.—Six | No. 3.—Six 
persons, persons. persons. 
Broad oul OF ONbWOAl . sone pen ececeesh= oan -sCmooasen = 040 076 076 
Bacon or Other MOAt... 22. 0essea nc -nasemccencencesecenes 009 0 1:6 Ob 6 
Yeast and salt .-.-...-... 0 0-3 0 0 2 0 90 3 
Thread and worsted.....- 3¢ 001 00 2 00 2° 
Tea, suger, and butter .....-....---...0s.c0-- on snk lcinis les eeeiere 0 010 0-10 0 0 104 
BOM n - -oc o ccc remem anna nc enna enc neice siecweenesausecnane, 0 0 1h 0 0 2 0.0) 
Candles ........- Onde 0.0 & 005 
(HOCKG .... - 2. 1 -- 00 0 0-00 000 
Beer -.- 2.2 nnn een e nnn eee n ene ene cose en ene sn eneencennes 0 0 3 Q, 0. 4 O10 aaa 
ORNL ORE a s\n nace ata CR eR NS nolan oi aiafelaima'a(nie (babe titania isielae cs 018 010 00 0 
Rota Per WOOK .cn.s son siesieinnas ae acins ns See eeere oS 012 43 0 11 84 
Total per yeor......... 32 2 30 810 





I? 
| 
| 
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TABLE XVII.—Showing the expenses and earnings of three families of agricultural laborers 
at Clopshill, in Bedfordshire, England, in 1795.—Continued. 




























































Expenses by the week. No. 1.—Four | No. 2.—Six | No. 3.—Six 
persons. persons. persons. 
EARNINGS PER WEEK. 
& 8. d. Sa Res ge as 
Man, average.---.---+----------+- +225 07 6 0 8 0 0 7 6 
Woman, average ...----------------- 0 1 6 OULOlO OE 
Children, average. .---.-----------+---+-- 0: 0.0 02 6 0 4 0 
Total per week... 090 010 6 013 0 
Total per year. --- 23 8 0 27 6 0 33.16 0 
EXPENSES PER ANNUM. 
For provisions, as above---------------+---2+-22-r rr trrt 2011 8 32) 255 30 8 10 
For rent. --.---.------- Seamnace sew sess sd ovaerstee ses ==s=e— D0 110 0 110 0 
UBL OOU) soeeen acc ssnn- co ser sacar saws em een snn ae cieninaicte tas 110 0 913 0 Leo 
or clothing .<---+-<-----<e=----2s ~~ ssce ee = See b see ee : TAUVG 111° 6 22) 0 
Wor SICKNESS. - .. - ---- ~~ =~ on sn ee em aneseree ewer n meee: 0 5 0 0 5 0 0 5 0 
Total expenses per annUM..-.----.---------+--++-20-77° 2513 2 36) JE tt 3518 4 
Total earnings per aMnum.-.---.-----------+---7+--7-- 23 8 0 27 6 0 33:16 0 
Deficiency *..---------------+ + -=--5 s--er errs er orn o 2 5 2 8 15 LL Qe AS: 





* Harvest earnings not included; they go a great way toward making up deficiencies. 


No. 1.—Eldest child, 3 years; youngest a baby. 

No. 2.—One girl 10, second 8; two others under 5 years. This family has a large garden and keeps 
a pig. The parish allows 1s. a week. 

Nc. 3.—Eldest girl 13, other girl 10, two boys under 5 years. The laborer is allowed by his master 
barley at 3s. bushel. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE HALLIWELL COLLECTION OF MANUSCRIPTS. 


Below are presented a few extracts from a large collection of bills, 
accounts, and inventories, illustrating the history of prices between the 
years 1650 and 1750, presented to the Smithsonian Institution in 1852, 
by James Orchard Halliwell, esq., of Brixton Hill, near London, and 
now embraced in the Library of Congress. The collection comprises 
about seven thousand separate documents, bound in fifty-four volumes. 
and intended as materials for a projected work on the history of prices, 
The design of preparing such a work having been abandoned, the col- 
lector of these valuable manuscripts presented them ‘to the people of 
the United States, who, beyond all others,” says he, “are most likely to 
produce a writer on the history of commerce willing to make use of 
inaterials which will strikingly illustrate the immense commercial prog- 
ress the world has achieved during two centuries.” 

The following entries, culled from the household account-book of the 
Archer family, illustrate the rates of wages in 1710. 


EXPENDITURES FOR LABOR. 


1710. 1 Bee 
Mar. 5th. Paid George Hill for 4 weekes WE OC Tera Ek Wee 2 0) 
12th. Paid Goodman Mills for 2 days’ work ...--. --------------+----- 1 8 

18th. Paid Wm. Judge 6 days...--.---+---+- ---f-2 cence tenner eres 9 0 
George Hill 6 days and 4 .-------------- serees corre rns ere ress 5 5 

John Hearth 6 days and 4 ---.----=-- --+-2+ e---80ee-e 7-2 reer eae 

John Fisher 6 days and $- ---- -+---------- se cert terre rrr ore3 

Mills, serving Whisler, 7 GAYS Joss 2 os ea = ee en eee oe oe 68 

26th. Paid ye tayler for makeing my COLO s ere eee sone eee cie= ace 1 6 

May 5th. Paid my br. for 2 weeks to ve workmen ..---.------+---++ +7777" 317 1 
8th. Given ye carpenter as drew ye draught of ye farm-house ..---- -- L1G 

July 11th. Paid Wm. Austin for half a yeare’s washing.-----------+------- 6 0 
20th. Paid Whisler and his man, one GRY cosas v= cesc> ve oes eee c= 2.6 

93d. Paid for makeing 34 qr. and 6 bushells of malt....-.------------ Te 
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1710. 
July 26. 
26th. 


27th. 

30th. 

Aug’t 28th. 
29th. 

Oct: — 12. 
23d, 


Nov. 3d. 


Dec’r 8th. 


LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA, — 


Paid Booth for fining theigles--s---ss-c eae: oe areas eee ae cs 
Paid Tom Johnsou’s wife for makeing my shirts and mending my 


br’s. shirts: 22:2 a eee ete cis te See ete aoa ae eae: 8 
Paid ye washerwonian for’? days! s-=--.-c-se6e toes bem e~s c= == 0 
Paid Mrs. How tor doing miyicowm! <2 ss scleccec cere e se ae = nen 7 
Paid Horwood’s billi37 weeks’ work ...-2- es-uecss -ao-o- Heame 10 12 
Paid Rose for 9 days’ washing...--..----.+---+--------+--+---- 2 
Paid thestayler toma dayes work. +c. c-s= se meeeee ease wnem 4 

Paid Rose tor 12 days’ washing.........-....------- a Rata daiehe eles 3 
Paid John Dore 2 weekes’ worke ci ciate view staid sep ecweltele at emees 10 

Paid George Hill half a year tS War esatacich coonich tere ane eee 2 10 
Paid Alice balf a year’s wages due to her 29th September........ 2 10 
Paid Home for 5 weeke’ Work .......--msesebees ween scenes noes Leese 
Paid Mr. Rawlins, for surveying the woods and measuring ye 

DNOWNOUSOs cocchwiseiiaiices omisa on bie sales fern Sia Set ate ne Minera ereete 66 15 


PRICES IN 1710 AND 1711. 


2 cocooscocaceco pS 


From the same source the following entries are selected as examples 
of the prices of a large number.of commodities purchased between June 
21, 1710, and August 21, 1711: 


1710. 


June, 21. 


20. 
26. 
28. 


29. 
July 6. 


14, 


15, 
Wir 


14th. 


15th. 


17th. 


18th. 
20th. 


Q3rd. 


y Paid toranchoves, one, pound s2..2- sees ease se eme eee saat t ean 


bard Daniell Heathcoate for a sheepic se. ace asso eseem see sen 
 olvenoW Lites manctor a, lamb \2cseen eee ees acres eee acces 
Se aid tor Seouple ot Tabibis'sset so. cm seco ss aie oon ce ete seats 
. Paid -ye washer woman for 2 dayes ...-..2....---2.---2---e-ee 
Aug. = Ist. 


Paid for six bottles of wine and white bread...-....-....-.--- 0 12 
Paid fori? qr. anda Wal@ot Oateswos- 4 sce s-e sae eee ces oe ae 2 10 
Paid for 3 yards‘of ribon 2222202. c aces. sceaee scnce oeh em aan.= 0 
Paid fora till SauGe, Pali ec- alc ele ae ete ate os ein oe ee eee 0 
Paidtor six yards of laces secon eee eae ase eee eat eeeee il 
Pardifora salmonrand) breads G3 422 .2aen eae se ee es oe eed 0 
PaidtLOrn Sle OLINUGCON 2. to et- opie el inet ie on octet cee 0 
Paid for a looking-glase and 2 knives..---...----. .----------- 0 
Given Robin, to buy ‘a whipi-e--e.e2se-4- soe oe eee eee sees 0 
Paid dor groce,of corkeee) oo. scseeiat oes = aise ae. ose ees = 0 
Given Greeve's maid dorapio; sea maces susces eaters aa eee 0 
Radon chickings.cc.s Ssce 43> aerate ee en eee eee Seer » O 
Paid for crawfish and trouts and graylings ageeinn: Wee geen Se 0 
Paid for more erawishi occa bess cs sem See sacle ee oe 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Gave foraishoulderiof Vension ..stee case cc eee eee eee cles eck 
Pasdkye: postiuian for letters). 2:- uacteneetocertee -ao-aee ee. 


_ 


Paid for 2 couple of rabbitts and a pd. of capers....-.-.-..--.. 
Paid for aysheep, weight 7o pound =.= - 3. taee aoe eceeeeeee ee 0 18 


. Given Mr. Ward for 2 shoulders of vension.....-.-.--........- 0 5 
. Paid for a watch-case, and paid for cleaning the 2 clocks. ...... 0 19 
2 Paidtoxr) l0:dudka: wie Bees Sess eek ane ee eee 05 
.. Paid for Sue Kyre’s cloves... -.\ceateseec osu ee ee ed eee 0 
Paid for: 6 pact DULtER. So. - 0 anne epee oe eee wre eee aera 0 


Paid for twoxcoupleiot rabiths).. .2enemaae ete nee cee eee eee 0 
Paid for a bushell ofrsaliscass se cee aes te eee eee ast eee 0 
Paid for: 2. dozen and O/orrinresve: ses slacis=ae) eae See ee eee 0 
Paid for musheroomes........-..-. MSS DAR ech he ct. Seat 0 
Paid fora pair of shoes. - 302. seceeee- eters aaa ee eee eee 0 
Given ye Duke of Devonshire’s keeper and his man fora buck... 0 
Guven tor two pair of stockings 2 seeraer-eaee- oeleeeen ne eenaee 

Pad for Opd .of butter, o>. <ccudepaaeeeamien o ete ee 

Paid for 14 pd. bacon, at 5d. $ peny 
Paid fora, Salmon win .<9)-s1ey pane cae nae ee eee eee aes 
Paid Mary Vicars for carrying water ....2.-.--0. ..-ce- J.0- -n<- 
Paid Mr. Charles Bagshaw for 16 qr. of oates 
Paid Robert Scholar for 6 bushells of wheat 
Paid ye tayler for a busk 
Paid for a handkerchief 
Paid for: 2 ait. OF SHOES cy. -a-<i-lse wide cebae ent ae eee eee eee eee 
Paid Daniel Heathcott for a calf 
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FROM ELIZABETH TO GEORGE III. 


1710. £ 
Sopt. . isk, Given a maid for a pig...-..2..... 2.2. ecee scene tees cee en ens 0 
P 6th, Paid for this dayes bread ..05 Sos.e. Soe SOURS PRE SR eee 0 
11th. Paid ye miller tor 5.bushells of barley. ....-.-.---.------------ 0 
Paid. for apart ina, Mine s.2.:.... 2.36 bo-. 255. ees eos cee 6 
Given Sr. Philip Gell’s. boy for a side of vension..-.-.----.---- oul) 
95th. Paid Mr..Awood.for 2.qr.of oates.......--.--+-.-----------2- 1 
Purd-for. a.coach g@lAsejo..5 se eee se feet = 2k se ease aiaane El 
Reiivenled Giieu NOs Gees nen ete blontet sitte slakiels cette see cts v-bnlariats 0 
Oct. 3rd. Paid for 2. geese“. ....--.- 26 see ese = oe ee ee ee eee eee 0 
Paid for 8 qr. of outes, at 13s. and 4d. per...------------------- 5 
Ath. Paid for 2 dayes bread ....---.-----+-----+ 6-22-22 eee eee 0 
5th. Paid for 2 quarts of white wine .-...-------------------++---- 0 
Paid ye brassier for a. sauce pan and candlestk....---.-------- 0 
Paid tor mending ye windows...-. ---------+---------+ +++ +--+ 0 
- 6th. Paid for 3 couple of rabbits and mending ye warming-pon..---- 0 
Paid for a peck of potatoes .....--.----------- ---- +2222 eee: 0 
6th. Paid for an Apron for Jack......---- ---.-) ----- e+---+ 22-2 ---- 0 
9th. Paid for 6 pd. of butter .----.-.-.-------- +--+ +--+ +--+ +--+ 7+ 0 
Paid for 12 chickings ...--.-------- ---- +--+ ---- +--+ eee eee eee 0 
16th. Paid for setting 2-hares ..--..-2.2.--- 2-20 see eee eee ee eee eee 0 
3rd. Paid for 5 dozen of soupe.----------- ---- s+ 2+ eee eee eee eee 0 
Paid for 2 pd. of brisketts....--.------- -----------+---------> 0 
29th. Puid for 11 partridges........--------- ---+ ---2 ere eee ere eee 0 
Paid for a pair of shoes_...-.-..----.- +--+ +--+ +--+ ere e222 eee 0 
31st. Paid ye Duke of Devon quitt rent... .----.--------- +--+ ------ 1 
: Paid for boyled wheat ..-...------ ------ +--+ -+- 222-222 22 ooo 0 
Nev. Ist. Paid Mr. Bosley for cureing my eye.---------------------- +--+ 1 
Given Mr. Bosley for leting me blood..-.-.---.--------------- 0 
4th. Paid Tho. Johnson, ye miller, for 15 loads of malt and 5 bushells 
and a half of barley..-.----+--. .<-- -+---- 2=-- +-+2---+-2---- 21 
6th. Paid for 2 ounces of nuttmegs .----. -----.-------- --+--------- 0 
Paid for 3 couple of rnbbitts...--.-----------------+----+----- 0 
Paid for 16 pd. of butter...-...-----+------------22 22 eer ee 0 
7th. Paid Tom Eyre for 38 st. of bacon .--..------------+--------- 0 
9th. Paid my mother her first rent -.---.----------+----+ --2- +--+ 26 
Paid for 2 pecks of apples ...- ---..---------+--20 cree tere rte 0 
10th. Paid John Dale for 5 pair of stockings ---.-------.-----+----+-- 0 
Paid for 4 pair of gloves...--------------+-- ++ 2-22 ++ 2-22 07-00" 0 
Paid for a wheelbarrow ..-------------------- 22-78 -r ttre 0 
Paid for starch and indegoe ...----------+ ---- +--+ +++ 2-8-0 -77- 0 
Paid for 3 ells of Holland..--.----- ------ +--+ - +2222 eee 2-2 ---- 0 
Paid Mrs. Buxton for 33 yds. of cloath .--.-------------------- 1 
10th. Paid for half a dozen of brooms .. .----------.---+--+-+--++--7- 0 
Given Mr. Ward’s man for 2 shours. of ven.. ------------------ 0 
16th. Paid for a hind qr. of mutton. .---+-.----+ -----+ 22-2 222-2507 
Given to the poor of Bakewell ----------------------- Loe oe 02 
29d. Paid for a pair of leading-strings.-.--.------------++---7+7---- 
25th. Paid my sister Carter for my stays. ----------- +-------+--+---- 
30th. Paid for lace for 2 heads and rufiles...-...-----+----+-+-------- 07 
Deer. 2d. Paid for a hatt at Dunstable ..----------------+-+2-%1 sere ree 
Paid for a pair of bodice’..--. -------------2- +2520 -200 0000 
Paid the coachman as carried my dear down into Essex.. -.---- 
5th. Paid Robin for a weekes board wages. --------------+----++----° 
Paid for 2 gown and coat for dear Willy .---------+----+--+7-- 5 
Paid for a buckle for little Will. .--.---------------------+---- 
Gth. Paid for a pair of earings .----------- eee et ne eee eats ia 03 
Paid for playthings for ye child. ...--- .---------+-++-2+8e+0-7° 
Paid Mr. Burchett for ye picture....---------------+--+-++7---- 12 
Paid for a vessell of beer......--.------ +++ ---2 eee ree errr cree 
8th. Paid for my handkerchift and 2 girdles. .---.---------+-------- 04 
10th. Pa:d my aunt Gell’s interest due at Michaelmas 1710.-.-.-..--- 20 
Paid for a barrel of beer ------- ------ -------- e+-2 72 sete et re 
Paid for 3 pair of gloves for ye child..---.---.---+--+++--++ +--+ 
Paid for paper and wax and ink..---..----+ .----+eere sere ore 01 
dwthe Paid tor? lObSheLs weee--ter sa 9 t= see ene no en oe ca nya 
19th. Paid for a common-prayer book and St. Austine’s Meditations... 01 
Paid for wine and beer, and a cart and porter, and for musterd, 
and for bringing Dbilletts...-..----/------+-+ --+eerrrr tree i 
92d. Paid for a set of wheels for ye chariot ..---------+-++-+-++*+77* 05 
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LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


1710. \ £ 8a 
Heer.) 23. Paid Martin for a coach gla6ess- 2-42 ersten ee ee se rise ce 0 16 00 
Paid tor shoeing ye Mave. -. seme p< tee e eens ete a am) eamite ele ea 02 00 
Paid for a pair of patenings and clogs ......--.--.---..-.. ---- 08 06 
Paid for a, tin baskett for plates .--6j---- te eccc cece tee eee n= = 05 00 
Paid for.a dozenipais ot iPlovesice ee -~ sen sooe=ep ee oes 01 04 00 
26th. Paid fora dozen of sope plates 5----<- --2-5-\et ewe em = - oe 17 00 
Paid for 2 box irons and a candlestick -./...----..---..--.---- 15 00 
Paid tora pain OLss)ipers sescce seo Saris e thee eee eae eel 07 00 
Paid for wash balls and sweet water..-.-.-------------------- 17 00 
Oh. Paid fob ardoaen. ot. MODE. dips ee senate own eee <a eeele eee 11 00 
Paid Mr. Bright’s bill for ye horses standing 25 night-.. .--- ---. 19 00 00 
Paid for making a gown and pettycoate, and scouring it... .--.- 01 10 00 
28th. Given Parson Sherley’s man.....--..----.- meee ant Bae. ctewinne 05 00 
Do. Dr.Cook-for my, illness «.cepera-2s--/-seea ence ene a sere 11 16 06 
1711. 
Jan. ye 12th. Paid for 2 pair of stockings and 3 mettings-...-..--..---..--- 18 00 
15th. Paid all our men for a yeare’s washing to this day twelvemonth 04 04 00 
ye 25th. Given R. for going to Newbury when I was ill .-....---..----- 10 00 
Paid foro pda:nnd)g.of cells i. 20-22 teeter ee or ee seen oe 02 02 
26th. Paid for 12 bottles of wine from Smith’s .-.....--.-----.------ 01 10 00 
27. Paid for 6 pair of mittings and patches: 2:2: 222-\-bs.-<- << 2-6 14 00 
sist; Paid Robin for a pairot bootise ---Vss-Sede. ee ee. ee. eee ae 10 06 
Paid Mary Hassell for 9 pd..of butt). see. = eee asec ene sea ee 05 06 
Hepmersods Paid for o wild iducks-cc.-<ces -f-eescee cheese sie < ee imce tee ne 01 06 
Paid Dr. Cook to return to Londom=..- 5220-22 se c-se- wales en 11 00 00 
lith. Paid J. Winkwork for 2 pair of shoes for myself, and a pair of - 
heots for Johnathan .-2--.-22-2--. Lf) ebeeibs his Nem Seal 15 00 
Paid Frank Ffisher for 2 ducks and a drake ....---...----.---- 01 Oo 
Pith, Paid. tor.2 large plombsestkes -- —.-...<e-- ein stnsie sss] soeie= 3 10 
Patton boxes bo pubryimn in. o7—s seas sleace- come es sme ereiaae 0 2 
Pd. ye carryour for bringing ye watch up. ..---.----.----..--- 0 0 
Reid for DUNS Sit trONl VOMDMian cheat ae eeeiese es sces aoe eee 0 0 
Pd. for one.glass for yeispecticlese 3.02% ceeee-see- o5e ascent 0 0 
noth. raid for @ letter obec... 2 stecss -ee.c = ee ee eee eee 0 0 
7th. Paid for mending ye gold: wateh.- =. 222225 ao-- ee eee eae ea = 3.0 
Oi id £OP a LObLEr.,« neste Sparen wisetoe ease ware Sein mee ee eeetee 0 9 
Paid for a pr. of white sattin shoes for little master .........-. 2 
Paid for 2 pr. of stockins for little: master ...-:--: 22-22... 2 
Paid for..a, prs of clowded wosted =... -+-csesteseeee eee eee 10 
Mar. 15th. Paid for an ounce and 4 of gold thred, at 6s. 8d -...-.---...---. 10 
Paid for 3 qrs. of a yeard of plain muslin and starching -..--.. 6 
20th, Raid. for a:pattorn forsantaproms.< 2-5. 92s. cnc-eeae-lse eee ee 1 
24th. For 6 pownd of tobaccoe and @ box....-...-..--------.------- 12 
Paid for @ peiee, of diaper tape - 5. <.shtesee as ces sence - eee Sec 1 
path. Paid tor 1 peice.of Narrower Gittom. oe pe 2 eee soe eee ere nee 0 @ 
Paid for:s ia. hundred-of, neadlew Sean. mo ssa aseac cree eee 0 
Paid for a hatt and a silver edging to it ...-...-..--.2---..-.. oo 
29th. Paid for 2 bottles of Doctr. Bitield’s drops -..--.--..---...--.- 5 
Paid for another hatt and silver edging .....-.....-.---.---... a 
sist: Paid for aibaby ready dressed ¢ «mice. ects aoe eee = ee eae 10 
Apr. Ist. Paid for a peice of rich silke for a pr. of shoes and faceing-...-.. 3 
Paid for 2 brass knockers for a dore and a hatch +..-.-..-.....- 17 
For: 12 pd..of tobacco,and a,JG6 pd. box se cee so5-e-cee-fecee ese vee 
6th. Paid for little master’s white tammy coat......--..----....---. 10 
9th. Paid for 2 hundred of sparraguse and a basket ...--.....-..... 5 
23. Paid for 4 yds. 4 of brocaded silke for mastr. coate ...........- 2 5 
De HOP +t pd.-of pack thred jz searetees wt basen be ckeee Coes cen © 0 
May Oth. Paid for a new lid for an old box to send ye coat in-...-......- 0 
Oth tora dozeniof kid plOves..cseet bere eeeooe ene eeee emacs 2 10 
wesw ad tor ye loadstone-). cto. tities Beeb eaatnee Sea oes Seems 2 10 
MNGi ze mom Ors? pds Of COL Vii chia ceaeteste ey cae ere ele Mame ae eee 12 
ye 26. Paid for a pair of white satting shoes of little master....-.-.-- 2 
PMangye coth. Paidtoria guilt correll.: c\<n'. oc. canes ees eoece weap eereee ce er) 
-June ye 2d. Paid for 11 yds. of rosett, at 4s. 3d. ye yd ..-......--..---.---. 2 6 
ye 5th. Paid Willett for druggett, and Durant for a sute of clothes .... 2 19 
Paid ye mantoewoman’s bill for making ye gown and coate, &c. 1 1 
8th. Paid for a pr. of wosted stockins for Mr. Archer.......--...... 6 
Pathe ald for mew telliscope....-aeicwieie ect cen aee ee ee eeeeee ae 
July 7. Paid for ye oring flowers and ye bottle.........--..--2-..-2--6 5 
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FROM ELIZABETH TO GEORGE III. 
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£ 
July 22. For makeing six shirts for Mr. Tho. Eyer, and buttons.-....... 0 
Augt. 1st. Paid for a yd. and 4 of white damask for ye pettycoates 
4th. Paid for a piece of tape 
Pad cok a Pale OF. MOGYS'..< +n sen ccwcsmin-> Rebcsd Abe meee deen 
5th. Paid for a new lid for ye box to send ye stays in-......-----.-- 
Paidtor a Aram Of MOPS: a.... <<a noe ea eoatw at ssl cue sees ates 1 
6th. Paid for 3 qrs. and 4 of cherry and scarlett silk for robéings, &c., 
12th. Paid for dying ye greene gowne and pettycoate -.--.--...----- 
18th. Paid Mrs. Cousin’s bill for ye 2 gowns and pettycoats, &c 
Sone Paid tor sells oF Hotlond, atlOsell¢<-c.ece she ee es. o-di eso. 1 
Paid for 2 pr. of cherry collered silk stockins--.-..---.-------. 1 
31st. Paid for $4 a doz. of marble wash balls....-.........--.-------- 
Paid for a qr. of a pd. of pomatum and pott-.-.--.-----..------- 
Sep. 10th. Paid for 2 glasses for ye bird cage..-..----.--- +--+ --+-+---+---- 
15th, Paid Mary Lincoln for bringing ye mantoe from Pickadily - .---. 
Rist. Paid fora strons boX..-=<.. /2-skescke se eee ese tee Soe ce 
Paid for cord and paper to pack ye Box up..---.-------------- 
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MISCELLANEOUS EXPENDITURES. 


The following entries, which, like those that precede, have been culled 
from the household account-book of the Archer family, are presented 
not so much on account of their statistical value as for the illustrations 
which many of them furnish of social and domestic life at the period to 
which they relate. The fact that Mr. Archer, a country gentleman ot 
good estate, gives the cook an extra five shillings ‘for dressing two 
dinners” when his tenants “paid their rent at Coopersale,” and varying 
sums for extra trouble on other occasions, indicates a due appreciation 
of that domestic’s position in the household, and suggests that the state 
of her* temper may have had something to do with the quality of her 
dinners. That it was found expedient to treat her with consideration 
is further indicated by an entry which records the payment to her of 2s. 
6d. “for saving the suet.” As an incentive to economy, this method 
was, no doubt, found to be far more effective than verbal exhortations. 
Indeed, Mr. Archer appears to have found it an incentive to various 
other virtues, for we find him paying 5s. to Robin and Jack “for coming 
home sober,” 9s. to Tom and Jonathan “for saying their catechism,” 8s. 
to Jonathan and Will “for reading four Sunday nights,” 2s. 6d. “to the 
scolers at Wickbam,” to encourage them in their studies, no doubt, and 
5s. “to Katty for teaching Willy his prayers.” One feels a shade of 
disappointment, however, in finding that on the same day that he makes 
this last payment he gives 11s. to his brother John “to play at cards.” 
On the 2Ist of January, 1711, he pays “Betty” £1 1s. 6d. for looking 
after him ‘in the small-pox;” on the 27th of the same month he pays 
7s. Gd. to a barber for shaving his head; and on the 29th of March he 
buys a periwig for 19s. Perhaps his illness had led him to serious medi- 
tations, for about this time he’ expends 8s. 6d. “for 3 Whole Dutys of 
Man,” and at sacrament he contributes as much as 10s. for himself and 
10s. for his wife, to whom he always refers as “my dear.” The follow- 
ing are but a few out of many hundreds of similar entries: 


1710. Gon semates 
June 18.. Given tolame soldiers...-------------- ote Bee sates Sb Selscive ae 0 2°0 
Given to our tenant’s servants..-.--..-+-.. ----2+ -----0 e222 eee 09 0 

91, To my dear and myself..--..-------- «+++ ++------22 2-2 errr eee ware. 1D 

July 6. Given a poor woman..---- ..------+-22-22-2r ee eere etter 0 0 6 
4 Given Mr. Winterton’s maid for ye use of ye cradle .----. ------- 05 0 

Given old Elston’s maid and 2 men..-.----------------------+--- 010 0 

Given Goody Top .----- -----2---+ ------ <2 2-22 ee rene arene nee 0 2 6 

130 Given her mother). .-.2- si -2-'<ci-2 2-7-4 ee nnn ao ei eto = 0 2 6 
Given ye poor people. .....----------+-------2 sere cre 03256 





*It is not unlikely that the cook was a male, since the record affords no positive evi- 
dence to the contrary. 
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1710. 


July 17. 
19, 
mile 
26. 


Aug. 6th. 
Beeaitlis 
13th. 

15th. 


Q3rd. 

25th. 

29th. 

Sept. 8th. 
_ 22nd. 
25th. 


Oct. 11th. 

14th. 
ieee SOLh 
Nov. 10th. 


1711. 


Jan’y 21st. 


27th. 
Feb. 6th. 


8th. 
12th. 


21st. 


25th. 

Mar. 3d. 
8th. 

12th. 

15th. 

18th. 


26th. 
Q7th. 

29th. 

Apr. Ist. 
2d. 


10th. 
12th. 


16. 


22d. 
May 19th. 
20th. 


Q3d. 

31st. 

June 8th. 
11th. 
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Given ye ringers at Blakewell....-..----- .---+- ---------++---+- i ele 
Given Mrs. Buxtowls maiduine ss osie a ka deeek see Woes ele pene 0 5 0 
Given at Chatsworth, for seeing ye house .-..--.--------------- (Veaap 
Given to see ye gardens ALOHA ke sos Beene ore reer eee ants OG 
Given Robert Stayley, the fidlof..i....-.-...8-5.--7.---+2-00 0 26 
Given at ye sacrement.......-.-.----- -o-- ee eet eee e ee eee eee 0 5 0 
Given a woman as brought apig-.----- ---------+ -------+------ 0) ee: 
Given nurse and James for being bloodedus Na isate at tes. e 0 2 0 
Given Betry for dressing ye dinner. ---.---------------------+-- 0 2 6 
Given Robin for breaking ye horse. .----.----------++---+------- 0 2 6 
Given Shepard, ye fidler, and a poor man-.-...----------------- 0 3 0 
Given donathan for reading }os2.2 19202 2. dsde ake sot eee ee CR 
Given to Parson Pim...los.¢22222-. dee bance oes = oem 010 0 
Given to 10 girls as brought.a cheese. .--.--------------+------- G: aed 
Given ye ringers at Wirksworth....-..-----.----------+-------- 010 0 
Given to ye servants at HO plOh yoke seen amet ee eet ohn 3.8 ~3 
Given more to ye servants. .-....---- .-------------+++----+----- Oa 
Given to a maid as brought a pr. of stockings.....------------- 0 2 0 
Given Annie Twigg for dear little Wm -.---..----------------- 0 5 0 
Lost at shuffellboard, and given Jack and Tom..-..---.--- ---: 0 4 0 
Given Wm. Bassford "for going to Derby, and Jn. Cope for put- 
ting Ont his shouldérsctoeown ot seen = eis eiveee ele ey oe 10 0 
caver to Betty for looking after me in the small-pox.-----+---- 01 01 06 
Brother Frank’s allowance for Oct. last, and Dr. and apothicary 
WH OEY ete mranis o's Seer Le RINGS Eee 5 Ree cee ne 04 06 
Paid ye barber for shaving my head Au, tad ae SS 07 06 
Paid James, for to buy mourning and liverys. ‘and hatts and 
nee Chesicts Oc saten eee ob ois aoa rset nee ae ote atte ee Ome 
Paid Mrs. Cheveley for to buy mourning for me .--..--..--.---. 2& 00 00 
Paid for 2 blunder busses2:2- ..--.. .-2-!..2222 2-22-55 -6-15y-- +2 2 00 00 
Paid Frank Fisher for 2 woodco ..-.. .--.---.------------------ : 02 00 
Paid for a suit of cloathes for my dear ..----..------------+----- 3 15 00 
Paid cor ‘a hath and! LaACC se. ote wee ase ee ee = ie 1 00 00 
Paid Lovelock, for makeing my dear’s cloaths.----------------- 1 09 00 
Paid for 2 turkeys of'T. Bateierait. inn A ROR ae ea ae 05 00 
To Dr. Cook for dear little Will’m..--.... Get wele aos 8 We Sen *2 03 00 
Paid for 2 wigs.....----.------- -----+ 2-- 222 22 cee eee eee eee 1 12 00 
Given nurse for looking afrer Vr Willy when he had ye small-pox 1 1 6 
Given James for buying my horse-..---.-----.-----+------------ LAs 'G 
Paid for ye horse, . 2-2 sec en coe ce 2 -e == e Ramen tc ces meee 10 0 0 
Given ye cook for saving ye suet...--....--..-------+----+------- 2 6 
Paid Wm. Whitehorn for a s’rloyn of beef -....--. .------------ 50 
Paid my sister Carter part of her money, so yt ye interest must 
NOt YO ON. ~~~. 2-22 ee ene wee ee nee cee nn nee ween tee nne eee = 50 -0' 0 
Paid for ye Queen’s tax for Benham....-.--..------------------ 13. 4 
Paid tor 3 Whole Duty’s of Man .......----..-----------+------ 8 6 
Given Robin for selling ye horse..-..------- eee Rosas eer cos 2 6 
Paid for a perrywig.-.-.------------ ------ --2+-+ ----- 2 ----+---- 19 0 
Paid for a hatt for little Willy, and for letters ...--..-.--------- 8 00 
Given Mr. Packer’s man fora dog...... ...--.---.-------.------ 5 00Ns 
Paid John Newton for ye poor’s rate to Easter..........-------. 3 4 00 
Given Johnathan for coming home-sober..-.--.----.----------- 0 100 
Paid for Cambdon’s Brittaine. 22. --e-ee.s 2-6 => ers e mea ee 2 10 00 
Paid Edward Young for ye window tax.-.--..--..--.------------ 1 5 00 
Given to ye scolars “at Wielka bse Seer pee ete eee tee oe ele eee 2 06 
Paid Jn. Webb ye Queen’s tax and gaol money..--.--------.--- 8 9 03 
Paid Mr, White for measuring Teo k hee coon wld eee 1 0 03 
Given Robin for bringing the WHLGUIN GS SALC.— 5 ee ees eee ess 5 00 
Given Jn. Cox for coweumbers ..---.---.---- este eee ere ee 2 06 
Paid Mr. Web for 16 gosslens ....-..-..-------------------+---- 1 400, 
Paid Mr, Lyte for ye2 guns ........-- 252. oe ---- ~~ -- == 6 6 08 
Paid ye women for picking stones ......:-...---+..------------ 1 06 
Paid Robin tor letters and Path waters, 2 2./)-ce enon one 4 00 
Given ye cooper’s wife for sitting up with Tom...--...----.---- 5 00 


Given Robin and Jack for coming home sober from my cousin 
PAURCIB sien c toes Rete elec ete eb cinta ee fot eet eet 


nnn nn UII 


* The superfluous cypher, which appear in the original, are omitted in subsequent, 
as some have been in preceding, entries. 
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kal £8. dd. 
June 11th Given James for disapointing him when Jack was to go away--- 10 0 
13. Paid for? barrels of gunpowder. .-......-- 226 s200-e re encase s- <= 1 glans 
94, Given Frank Adams for strawberries. .......-.- .----.-----+---- 2110 
Given Tom and Jonathan for saying their catichism..---...---- Jaa) 
July 11th. Paid for makeing my br. OMICS SUIS a soe areas ee cig stcinieiaiietaale 6 0 
12. Paid Robin for going down with Strowd to be cured of ye farcy- 4 0 
Paid tor collyflower...~...--. .s0---5 1-22-5220. ses iee sy Soo tae =e 6 0 
18th. Given where wee dined .... ..---. .----- ---- 2-0 eee eee eee eee 10 0 
Given at Queen’s Colledge.....-..----- -----++ --- 2-2 ---2 +--+ 20+ 2 0 
Paid for lacing ye men’s hatts.......---------+- +--+ +--+ +--+ +--+ 5 6 
Paid for ye lace and buitons. ....---------+ -----+ ---- +--+ -+-- 19 6 
Given my br. John what he lost at Cards cetccBoees asc eb etceee TEO) 
93. Paid Mrs. Webb for 6 ducks .... .-..-.---------- +--+ +---------- 2 6 
30. To the surgeon for letting me blood.-......-------------------- 10 9 
Paid for a chaire for little Willy..-.---.--.---------------+---- GG! 
Aug. 9th. Paid for a sissers case and POU KN J .o/.22u ce ¢1.cse< se seo 
Paid for a purse and a pair of buckles.-....--------------+----- 116, 0 
16. Paid for silver buttons for my dear’s frock ......-.------------- 112 0 
98.  Puid for 2 pair of stays.--...-..----------------+--22 22-0207 7° ion eO) 
Pid) for SealSee ook set nine < <iniw areetm stone ales m= oo hs pe talninse yotierejaicte 10 0 
Sept. 6. Lost at cards and given JAG uel van cestes ea otro = eee aities ao 
Given Mr. Dimsdale’s man for 2 hares....-.-.------------------- 4 0 
23. Given James for an apron, and to learn to do up napkins- .------ 15 0 
25. Paid Mary Young for four geese .---- oe ee, Ao mpse ora ee terete 10 0 
Oct. 12. Given Jonathan and Will for reading four Sunday nights------- Sano 
28. Given ye cook for the parson’s supping here twice ..------------ 5 0 
Nov. 5. Given Humphrey Fisher, now he is ill of the small-pox..---. ---- 10 0 
Given Jonathan and Will for reading -.---.-------------------- 2 0 
1711. 5 

8th. Paid Dr. Cook to return up to Lendon......-------------------- 100° “O80 
93. Paid Robin for the cloaths yt were Jack’s .----.---------------- 5 OO 
Paid for 4 aprons for Betty Mills..----..-.-.-------+----------: 9 0 
Paid Robin for a razor -..------.------ ---- oe - 2 eee eee eee eee 3n0) 
26. Paid a plumber for a pump to our house -.-.------------+-++---- 24 0 
Paid James for his old leather breeches for Jonathan ----------- 10 0 
28, Paid for a bottle of cinnamon water..---.-----------------+----- 14 6 
Dec. 4. Given Tom to buy him spurs and a whip.----.----------------+ 2 6 
8th. Paid Richard Kimber for mending odd things.--.--.----------- 200 
15th. Given Katty for teaching Willy his prayers -------------------- 5 0 
Given my br. Jn. to play at cards ..-.-.---+-------------++----- Tied 
18th. Paid the man as brought ye child’s stayes from London... -.---- ano 
19. Paid for bricks to do the washing with. .--..---------+----+---- 10 0 
90th, Given the earrier’s man for his Xmas-box-.----- ---------------- 5 0 

# Given the cook for dressing 2 diners when the tenants paid their 
rent at Coopersale...-.. ------ ------ --+-2 e222 cere errr 5-0 
93d. Paid for 4 bottles of wine...--------- -----+ +--+ +--+ eer rer rrr 10 0 
Paid for pipes and tobacco ..-.-----+---- ---2---22cr5cr resets Leo 
Given at ye sacrament, my dear and MALY BOlL eyo Se sehee iaiein alcatel bh ON6 

26. Paid Mr. Pool two small bills be has brought in twice—the carrier 
of Eping is one, and I don’t know ye ObD ELE. asoctaeee ei fs LER 
Given old Sole’s prentice for his Christmas-box.---------------- oO 
Below are given a number of miscellaneous accounts forming a part 

of the Halliwell collection : 
A tavern bill, 1675. 

fs Ss 
read and becre-.---- ---- -- 9s ean cese rms erases == memes «22 passers 16 4 
Morand, OLTAD GES - oo. <= oe wwe ne in eres negra’ mrmrn de Mahan occ nso acin= 154 
A neck and breast of mutton ANG DLOAtH oa ee see eae etiesta ie eee orci a= = 5 0 
Seasvoast of veale -.---- ------ eeinene eo rnisses ener nenresense sens ees races sos. 4 0 
A shoulder of mutton and sallet.---- eee a I elena aicis Soins iaic deg ase iaieis ass 3 6 
RE ICHIGKEnS oo -e wan see -ainiale col -- oleyor eee sep nriclai a one sc/ er ae 726 
MeAEvOW Qrasee: << .--+=r 2002 creange= eter arienttrnc seen ste eee wren nor e= oR 2 0 
Beers a2. -. ---~-ni-n-neernrprierarespecener crise eeseien ator rite sense ag 
on anc sagear se eme-aremproters ~sE27 arse" Ase oo 2 eng 2 0 
£216 8 
Bee oe cds oe races ones erere pene <arh-- ce -csewcne sornesitaress oe 5 0 


FROM ELIZABETH TO GEORGE III. 


Buack Boy, CHELMSFORD, May 15th, 1675. 


‘ ea. oe a ee fe ere 
ive LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
Myr, John Moore’s bill—1676. 
Ye 26th of December. Ls 
OWANSS for lod Pin Ge«<c << demetomeeamese eeee secs eee seee e Sen eismaeane 16 
IOTMIRTOUO cis sis oa 5c nas secs HER REE Eee I Oe eee nee Sea c Leen eee ae 10 
Ffor a necke of mutton ‘and all other things ..-... 0... ececte seen ence cece 7 
MOMAMCSCtLS | sc ude ret coate sews AMO RCOR ce Se sales warsicus Meo boe seek ee coeeee 1 
Boma Parrwil of alla wecah ec ae ke eebece tee on! cece ore Mine Hee eae 1 4 
Hora pound-of tobackoetand pipes ..2. 28 fsc2. obs .c oe oe. ieee ses eee 2 
BOnMOCMATIG 122 +5 Jeez ere eas See eee: Cenc Oe are ok eee, ERO ee ee 2 
OTe woman iseauchenrsiat.. Cetvee feescs ce des Se Seen eee ee ee ee 1 
OUULOM Sy eles cake eae neetie eee Neos Scns aves coc s ata Ute Ene 3 
RGMONCEN eu A.n5laece Podaa see eee ae eee SEE a 1 
For eall and beer and bred and posset drink in ye tiem of his siknes....-..- 8 
For ye man that lookt after him in his siknes.........5......-2--.---+- o--e 5 
MERTON NED WOM cas x oatacSatsb est oy ct ocie see Mea tac ca eee eee eee en 1 
RG (GUTA GIS acter alae ae BS See OPE cee ee ee ee eee 4 3 
BME ONO KS OCS xere cure oo. ween ha Shoe cee ee eae Cee eee ees 19 
AO CALL steratarorarc tistttantees BSL SUES ES a Be ee ees = 5 2 
Disbursements—1675. 
ae” ae 
Aug. 10th. Paid unto John Swallow for mending 2 sutes of clothes of my mas- 
DOE'B) 3 Saie Sc ests Seats on Soe ee eee ee ee ne eee ere eee 
17. Given unto Thomas Jackson by my master’s order ffor tobaccoe 
PIPES Soe oe cas neces et ila ee neg mee tecer meee ne ee ee 


tt ft 


2ist. Paid unto Mr. Boniface, the barber, for trimming my mr 
25th. Paid for a quarter of a pound of tobaccoe 
27th. Paid for mending my master’s golesshooe ............---- .----- 
Sept.14. For a letter by the post unto Valentine Broughton 
F for clenne tobacco-pipes 

Oct. 11th. Paid John Swallow for mending my master’s wastecoate and 
donblethr 2 ir. sae ne tha eee one ctl ee 5h eee eee eer 

14. Ffor a Gazette 


ee es 


— 


elomlwocceaancomoos 


Su 


Diebure'd th the wholes. <. -e.k- cee la. cee .eoneacee tee eee eae 0 17 10 
Bps. Storford—Feb. ye 1st, 1675. 

£8) .d: 

Be © OIGNtS DRY... eine coo =~ ae bus sie deh ees Cbs LAL ah SRO Ne ee = 40 
MOMS COLL OMLB.2s Shan ccee Sew neE ere tO ae SEL eRe RE ORO Cer ae ad eee 20 0 
Whemoushell 3s pecks or beens... 2 Lcsesc ses een sas ace eee ee. coat 
es pushell of maglt.... ...- «> sseeebess ce cl Leh Eee nee Ue in 4 

Bott off Judith Gresham—No. ye 9, 1706. 

£8. a. 

Perse. Of Bhamey gloves, «2. a hadeeve ert ves dane aua kee s htc ees oee 3 6 
yas. half off ffine-plain muslin; at Oahu... ct. .2a sched keccuss os cecccke veuk 2 SOs 
ious ganas handkerchelit.. Scns cecagutes Gace ee eee cee ae eae ar 6 
eeerack frond with Tudia sticks i... cs<seesocdads seb A Geet vee telccsck on cds 4 6 
myoe. and half off lustring ffor a hood, 76h .......-... bose vecued ob ase d cee cen 17 6 
POT te DOO 2.4. n:nsing =n sigins amOes EN uke aaneemeln tae ice ee a LG 
LONG pone pai nnin e's ep eR RG oe MORE Nas rio ee teen ee Lars 
PRE SOLE] O RPTON « -:- ermine cicatstWemiae tie Ae Ce ee eM OE tect Geen anaes 15 6 
Eamnnuoncoles Oud 3. Wiels -..<,ccucanwe tx see LUST eRe eee cee ee eens aoe eee 2 6 
Pema ants of night clotha.....,..sssevsesns Suds ese tetahe Bek. Ue eee 76 
mina gopeir of double ruffles. vssi.ckscaeceemere an eee ieeea eee 3 0 
Pesers S COU S TUCKS... . ..cawpwonnsu sav ev ceeeeckesee scceL encloses moe OG 
Bey ite sarsuer hood... ...<.ccsnuyiiceces fexkemeePbicens boeeeee eee Lt: 10 6 
RAVCs OL TIVIN MOL VEG RPTON «cece ckmn ce cee sens aes en eee ne Bh Cee ee eee 6 
5 yds, and quarter off muslin ffor 2 heads, and 7 pr. of ruffles ............... 114 0 
Giatoning the 5, yds..of muslin sceasacess cecanessce ste ceReeeenn Lone! 2 6 
@ yde.'S quarters of fine lawn... scc00s sexs cavensandesedecc hescueadousdaas 119 0 
4 yds, and halff off fline cambrick for a cornet sute..............-......-... 33. 0 
RAB COS LIN OT Z APOE. ....2 vaa= snc umis mann acevo wale niece eee mane 114 0 
Biorching ye muslin: 1250-5 sees cetens ctapasse sede nsecehe ieee ben oee 2 0 





8 
Making ye aprons .... .----- --2+2een-2 rece scenes eres sonnet nen sense eect 8 
3 yds. halff ell off white Spanish..--...--.- 2222 coon ee eens ee eens cece nee eee 4 
Me co hhite silk girdle... ~~... w= --00 22 - re s- oer eeinne sone nee on ethos aeons 1 
Ded fine stick fan With QFause.... ---- 2-0-0. 0-4-2 serene tenets sn seinse nese ss 16 
6 yds. off white and silver THIS ok cc ce wc ew cern m cilenewlsieinae si tiaine bine 1 13 
6 yds. off ffine plain ground lace, att 449k ..---. ---- eee eee e eee ences eee tere ae 
6 yds. off plain ground ffor night cloths, at DSah. 2 2 ce te ee sense the bela ee 8 8 
4 yds. off lace ffor rufiles, at 15sh -.-..------- 220+ neem score eret ener oa 
1 yd. and quarter off fline lace fior ye bosome .---------------++ eee reer tree 17 


aacceornon™ 


Laid out for Madam Archer—1711. 


£ 
March 6th. Paid for six bottles of Hungary VANCE kee eee testes ers sci 0 
19th. Paid for 2 yds. 3 qrs. of plain muslin, at 8s. ye yd.-.---------- iL 
27th. Pd. for 3 qrs. and 4 of one striped MUG 62 wie ooh n= se <= 
Qth. Virginia tobaccoe, 12 pd. Aid Oe WORe oe) <a ce eae tein cs Oe = oe 
25th. For making 2 hemed night heads.--.-----------+--+-- +--+ **7- 
For makeing 2 day heads, single laps..-.---.---+-----+-+-7-* 
For makeing 6 hemed tuckers .--.---- +--+ +--+ e222 errr 0 rtrr* 
April 4th. Paid for a past HordlibO Mass ates eria sc saisig series 
14th. Paid for 8 0. and qr. of clowded wosted, at 8d. ye ounce-.-- ---- 
19th. Paid for a cheese of 12 pd. lack 6 04.--.---- +--+ +--+ -27+ 20077" 
93d. Paid for a pr. of pumps..---. -- ----eee2 s-s2 tree nett ° 
24th. Paid for 2 yds. of white sarcnett for a Moodieeke .eesccdnasaees = , 
25th. Paid for 2 pr. of shammy gloves --------------++ -+ 270077077" 
Paid for 5 pr. of black lether gloves ------------+++---+-++77" 
May 13th. For 1,000 of ye best stiff pins..---. .------- <2 -=-+ *--=-" 777" 
24th. Paid for a duzen of oringes.--------- +--+ +++ 20st e rent 
Paid for a doz. of leamons-...--------- Bee ee etenae seo ete 
Mane) © 2d4° Paid fara pinot ereings..-- -.- --ner-e- -bh awen sort anaes ror 
July 5th. Paid for a pd. of Bohe tea... .--- «-- -- nein 2 9-929 2 ee 1 
Paid for a yd. of best black lute Sbrin By. <4. «--eeeincecie- nee 
12th. Paid for 2 new glasses for ye spectacles ..---- -----+-----+---- 
15. Paid for 300 of wallnuts to pickell.......-----------+--++---* 
Paid ye basket woman for bringing ym home....------------- 
Paid for ye Christian Hero -.-.------------ 2-72-08 er trrr errr 
15. Paid for boyling ye silver buttons ---. --------2-- +--+ 07-9 --°" 
Paid for dying ye night gowne lying.-.-------------- +557 7-7" 


Wb OMNW lo 
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Sir John Newton’s pill—1701. 


Bought of James Lund and Lluellin ay at the Crane in the Poultry, March 
29°, 1701. 


a 


He 09 OS CW DO” 


£ 
1 pair of fine China jarrs, painted with gold ....-------+-----2+ee-r err c00e if 
1 pair of blew China Boul waggone. - .-.. [2 -2-- ans anemic scan sismenmmcs eens 1 
4 China chocolet cups and 4 saucers, in colers.-.----------+--+---+ 277802077" 
9 ditto chocolet cups and 2.two.sauce;rs...--.-.--+------2ereeeern es ne Te 
Mansi chine bobtles..<<--- <== -== 3-8 oe Fo =r iem em reson re ET 
RE LeRpobes Seek pec a gt eo tee ee a ee 
3 pair bottles and 3 fauslayce pec as <---~ abide 23 -Fagi ois 8 Sy hinidee i <= ones 
DINE ties tis ia o> wwistech ow hin win ates nha Shale 8 al ae ie 


ran 
a 
coaocoorococs 


| 
| 


@ 
1 pair small bottles wridigold 22 be-aa0 ok tens ecane = leche a acfeteih Snes ee 2 
9 faulty chocolet and tea cups, in colers...-------------2-2+cs crores rete cn 3 


Agreed to a bolt [abate] for the upper percell.. ...-----ceee seen cn eeee ee cece 2 10 


410 6 
A poulterer’s bill. 
£3. a 
iaaiep sue upon the ballance.--..’---2)----#-rsse07- se hort e eer e rT 1x 10 


Decr. 3ist. For a lamb and picket eic eee posse ess te ons anes 7? 2-8 8 0 
For cide of veal and head, at 24d. p. pound....-.---------2-+---* 8 

For 3 shell ducks and 2 widgions .....-----------+-+---r0r 00 2 

For dish 7 ee ore ne Bc BOP ORC CLS eC ee a 5 

RM eeUreyS « Dsaee greets ess = etme senses eran ere 4 


«= © .? “* yp ener 3 Sah te ecg eaee 
Sar ary a 
174 LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
BG) neat. 
For'8 peeses.t: 250 ecco eer oes sen te concn eaaes ens coerced Onn! One 
Por 200 hundr, Oysters cer saci eles = seo ee me eciate asl ate atainietaretare 4 0 
For ac:curlow .o2.5- sce essence or ee sese ae nats = ele eee eine 9 
ene lst. Mor a turkey: ccte pa lecem ie meiie ee oe ale om) eine eislclaes ares oie ier (arateeaen 2 6 
Fot.6, pell. butters. -aameee6 b=. -e= os owe a al eles tea acter oeie tee 2 6 
OP C98 Saree cates sisi e em cine 6 a <= Salen mnikie cements /eeielawtie atom epee taee 2 6 
Paid forhine ota Jlareettrayies see J «ss twee or << ee ence =ast- eee 11,0 
Paid for looking aiter ye: VaCOM. . cw. =. cm nelac omieale ole ee ete 2 0 
Ath. spore duckswind aibeal c.\s.2ek beset ess eee. eteelowre et etoe eee Lee 
Gthelor a dish ish. - cn. 62 - aia sane Dame bine eae es teeta ae ate 6s 
Porm ustard sbedases a2. ceSe aio beac UE Soe ee are 2s oe ation certo a oO 
ows puollleisieeassa- ets chee Soe oltebien lesen ie mo lwamsn see anise tothe 2 § 
BEN EOR 2. tOaliccc.c woeec ed «Gechetie oseeers cle - Sete nee temic tel es eMlere tee 4 0 
£416 0 
Christmas boxes, 1711. j 
Recd. 16 06. 
: 8, a. 
December 26th. Watchman, waits, turncock, and brewer’s men, each......----. 2 6 
Dust mand ot (tse alo sek coir Saket Slee mine oe eee ae ee are ane 2 90 
3 baker’s men, coachmaker’s man, neweswoman, cornchandler’s 
man, the post, gardner’s man, and clerk, each.......-.-.--.- 0 
e Chimmney-s wee per eras aie lee cela = Se alee eee alert 6 
Butcher’s man, sadler’s man, tayler’s boys, locksmith’s men, far- 
rier’s man, foreign postman, and Mr. Gover’s son, each...--.. ae 
14 0 
Work dun for Mrs. Ann Pegg Oct. ye 10th, 1706. 
Ssaas 
Washing a suite of night-cloas and ruffles ...-..-...---.-----.----.2.----- 0) O1n5 
Washing two heads, 6d.; one sheet of pines, 4d...........-.-.-.---..------ 0 010 
@uaarterjand 4 of holand for 2 pr. of mittins -S.22/226-2 -22)-s4.-s 2-2-2 Ow Hs 
Boyards + of Tiben.ed., tomiatd: ymiese o2c 6 cael a eee oleae eee le see ie see oe 0 010 
Washing asuite of might Cloas: «2 -1--c-mn soe = er wae er ae a owelaat ose atem 3 
2 yds. 4 ell of scarlet edging, 6 yd. for her workt ..-... Ssh cee Pee 1 34 
ABbiack silkiapron 4/6; sawing silk, 2@.....<)-citecestecisiclele veo 5 ine See eas 4 8 
Otaan ounce)of shred, .2¢ needles, 20-1. owe emia ae ea ace wee ae ieee ae 44 
Washing and dresing her best lacet head and ruffles. ..............-- ES 10 
Pmvaes. Ot white riben, 13d- yd. 0 so- wes sn\n secs binen See eee ee eenaee 4 3% 
A black and white fann, 14d. ; a paper of patches. ....-....-.----.---~-....- 1s 
Pelion Dlack riben, 3 powder <-..2 -cech. seas alse aoe ose lance se ais Gane ocieemee s 54 
4 yds, of: yelow riben, 2d. yd:; 3 nailes of broad 4.....0.2. 2-20 cca. -cenccee 10 
Biliniie sheets Of, PINGS :.>. sos -ctic\s > baoe Meme. Saaine eee date aoe eke a ets 10 
Washing and dresing a plane head and-ruffles...........-.-.---------.---. 8 
pyMailes of stript cambrick 10d. yd. oc ocs. de coceue as sebanene soseie cee eee 3 14 
Making, starching, and dresg. her night cloas.....-....----.-.-..--------. Lis 
Making and starching her rufles, 6d..; tape, 1d..-... 2-22. 222-.2.--..2-- 20 7 
2 yds. of black and white riben, 17d. yd .......----22--.------2- acieGasene 2 10 
Making one shift, one apron, and.3 tuckers ...........-..5.--esecce ede ence 10 
Reber Of muslin in‘an apron4/6 ydtceejecs. -cemieens oeeeaeek dec ens kas 5 02 
+ and 4 of spotted cambrick for single rnfles -.......--...--. 2-22 -.0.---2 ee 1 104 
5 nailes of plane muslin for tuckers, and one pr. of rufles............-.-... 1 8} 
oland tape for shifts, tuekers, and @prom ........-.se.< «che weecce se ccceusee 4 
Washing and dresing 2 heads, 12d.; washing a suite of nitcloas, 3d ........ lod 
Washing and dresing a head and.4 pr. of rufles ...-- 2... 02-00. ecee ween ene 1 2 
Ryasnine 2 snites.of night-cloas .2< ..:-ccasseies ob ee nee Paes eee 6 
4 a sheet of pines 3d.; washing and dresing a head, 6d -...........-...--- 9 
Washing a suite of night-cloas, 3d.; and 4 pd. of powder............-..-.. 5 
Washing and. dresing yr.. best head and. ruffles: .... 222. s2c. .c00 ese e woes cone 10 
Washing and dresing a plane head, 6d.; one sheet of pines, 6d... .......-.- 1 0 
Washing her 2-stript night-cloas and ruffles. .... 22. 22-22. -2 eee eee cee ee’ 6 
Washing 2 suites of plane night-cloas, 6d. ; thred 24................-...-- 83 
2 411 
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FROM ELIZABETH TO GEORGE III. 1S 


__ The following “mem’m” may interest the merchants of Boston, showing as it does 
the kinds of goods most in demand 168 years ago. The statement that “goods well bt. 
in London will fetch 140 to 150 p.c. advance” will cause regret that “ye good old 
times” have passed away : 


Mem’m of the most staple goods in general at Boston, in New Engld, ye Ath 8ber, 1706. 


Double damasks, mock, do., but few, if any, toyes, and all other fashionable stuffs 
for women’s wear. 

Russel damasks, sort’d, viz, a few with red and white flowers, most of blue and 
white, and a few grave, modest coulers. 

Black crapes, weh. cost abt. 40 or 45 apee. ; most of the former. 

Shalloones, sorted, viz, blue, red, and lemo. colr., pretty fine, and other graver, fash- 
jonal coulors, and some black. : 

Cressed serges, weh. cost abt. 35/apce., first cost. 

Dnfiils of a good steel blue, and no other coulors. 

Flannels sorted, viz, some yellow, some blue and red, most white, and some of them 
must be fine, from 13. to 18 per yard, first cost. ; 

Welch and Kendal cottons, blue, red, and a few white. 

Some druggets of grave coulors. 

Some sad could, serges, mixt. wth. blue and white, of 14 yd. wide. 

Low-prised cloths, of a drab coulr., from 5/ to 8/cost; most of the former. 

Wide britches-ticking, with fine, narrow, bright-blue stripes, ; narrow, ditto. 

English and Dutch checks, few of them high prised. 

Stroud waters, blue and red; most of the former ; costs 2/6 or 3/pr. yd. 

‘A course sort of calicoes, abt. ¢ ell wide, flowd. with red and white flowers, and some 
with the same flowers of 1} or yard wide. 

Ozenbrigg’s white and browne. . 

Plain muslins of different finenesses, shaded, of 14 yard wide. 

Shear muslins, fit for headdresses and neckcloths. 

Striped muslins, a few. 

Low prised hollands to sell here for abt. 3 to 5 an ell. 

Hambro dowlass of different finenesses. 

A sortable parcel of pinns packt. up by themselves in barrls. or trunks. 

Gold and silver thread and twist. 

Silke gloves, bla. and could. ; & 

Bla. silke gauze. 

Silke and thread laces. 

Mohair coate and breast buttons; halfe of the latter, and of each some black. 

Broad and narrow gartering. : 

Broad and uarrow alamode is still much wanted; ye last sold was at 12/per ell. 

Ordinary writeing-paper costs about 5/ or 6/ a reame. 

A sortmt. of fashonable flowd. silkes, from 4/ to 6/3, or 2/a yard cost, will sell well 
all ye summer, wth. some good bla. flowd. silke amongs it. 

A parcel of the best and largt. wool-cards, haife thicks, blue, red, and sad coulors; » 
2/3 of the former. 

Hollands duck is worth here £7 to £7 10), more or less, as in goodness. 

Cordage sorted as pr. memo. 7(/ per ¢. here, 

Powder is worth here £14 a barrl. 

Ambros Crowley’s nailes sorted as hereafter mentioned. 

Scythes and sickles of the best makers’, good goods. 

Spanish iron, worth here £40 per pr. tunn. 

Swedes, ditto, £34 to £35 per tunn. 

Lead, in piggs, £25 pr. tupn. 

Lead, in barrs, worth £26 to 27 pr. c 

Shott, sorted, vizt, goose, one-halfe; ye other 4, duck, pigeon, and bird, is now scarce 
worth upwards of £30 pr. tunn. As 

Grocery-ware, vizt, raisins, solis, new, and in half barrils, £5 10 pr. c. here. 

Currant and figgs in ye caskes are imported in if possible. 

Spice, sorted, vizt, 100 1b. of nutmegs, 25 1b. of cloves, 6 1b. of mace, 5 cwt. of pepper 
in small casks, worth here now 3 /fper 1b. 

A parcel of hatts, sorted, vizt, elts and castors, cloth or Carolina hatts. ; 

Nors.—What goods have no price aflixt to them will fetch here (veing well bt. in 
Londo.) 140 to 150 p. advance, and more, if any perticulars happer. to be extraord- 


irinaly wanted when they arryve. 
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THE ERA OF MACHINERY. 


The inventions which distinguished the latter part of the eighteenth 
century inaugurated a new era in productive industry. The new devices 
for spinning, already referred to, were used at first in connection with 
water-power; but it was not long before the steam-engine was brought 
into requisition to give them increased efficiency and a wider sphere of 
operation,. Onve successfully applied to the moving of machinery, this 
great motor seemed to stimulate the inventive faculties of man to pre- 
ternatural activity; and one labor-saving device was quickly followed 
by another, until a great proportion of all manufacturing industry, was 
largely performed by the aid of machinery. 

This great change in the methods of production—a change which has 
progressed steadily from the latter part of the last century to the present 
time—was inaugurated in Great Britain, and it was there that the new 
system received its earliest and most signal development. Augmenting 
to a prodigious extent the aggregate product of labor,* it necessarily 
gave rise to a vast increase in the aggregate wealth of the community ; 
and in this increase the working-classes have undoubtedly shared to a 
considerable extent, though in a degree not at all comparable to that in 
which the wealthier classes have been benefited. Indeed, each new 
application of machinery was a source of temporary inconvenience, or 
even of severe distress, to the particular class of workmen whose manual 
labor it superseded. 

But the most important bearing of the new methods of production 
upon the relations between labor and capital and the condition of the 
working-classes grew out of the necessity.which they created for asso- 
hae industry, and for large establishments, carried-on by accumu- 

ated capital. Nowhere is this more forcibly illustrated than in the 
manufacture of textile fabrics, which from time immemorial had been in 
an eminent degree a hvusehold industry. The language of Words- 
worth— 

“ Maids at the wheel, the weaver at his loom, 
Sat blitue and happy”— 

would doubtless have answered almost equally well to describe an 
ancient Egyptian household in the era of the pyramids, or the occupa- 
tions of an ordinary Lancashire family in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Almost every farm-house and cottage in the manufacturing 
districts of England had its spinning-wheel,} which furnished in-door 
occupation for women and children, while the men were engaged in the 
labors of the field. The invention of the fly-shuttle in 1738 had very 
much increased the rapidity with which weaving could be done, and the 
business of spinning was thus stimulated to great activity, the earnings 
of spinners being unprecedentedly large. While the textile industries 
were in this condition Hargreaves invented the spinning jenny,{ and 
Arkwright the spinning-frame, sometimes called the water-frame or 
throstle ;§ and a few years later these were followed by a still more elab- 
orate machine,|| in which the operations of both of them were combined. 


So great was the superiority of the new machines that the old-fashioned — 





* It is calculated in Kennedy’s “ Rise and Progress of the Cotton Trade” that, as early 
as 1815, one person, aided by machinery, could produce as much as two hundred cot- 
tage spinners could have produced in 1760, 

t In many cases several. 

t About 1764, 

§ Patented in 1769, 

| The “ mule,” invented by Samuel Crompton in 1775. 
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wheel was quickly banished from the field of competition, and spinning, 
as a household industry, was practically atan end. Weaving, however, 
still held its place, and was even stimulated to extraordinary activity by 

- the rapid increase in the product of yarn which followed the inventions 
just referred to. In the manufacturing districts of Lancashire, barns 
and other out-buildings were quickly converted into loom-shops; and 
when these no longer sufiiced to meet the new demand, weavers’ cot- 
tages, with loom-shops attached, arose on every side. The era, how- 
ever, was one of rapid change, and ere long the powér-loom, worked by 

water or steam, began to compete with the hand-loom. The wages of 
weavers, which under the first impulse communicated by the new spin- 
ning-machinery had risen to an unusual height and attracted large num- 
bers to the business, gradually sank to a pittance, scarcely sufficient to 
afford the workpeople the most wretched subsistence. 

The triumph of machinery, however, had been only a question of time. 
Tn weaving, as in spinning, separate domestic industry was compelled 
to give place to collective industry in large establishments. The work- 
man who had pursued the even tenor of his way at his own loom, and 
the housewife who had plied her busy task over the wheel at her own 
fireside, were compelled by the force of irresistible circumstances to take 
their places along with hundreds of others in “the mill,” and to regulate 
their hours of labor, as well as their meals and their hours of rest, by 
the sound of its peremptory bell. ; 

The concentration of capital, which was necessary to the prosecution 
of manufacturing industry under the new system, was greatly facilitated 
by the high prices which manufacturers at first obtained for their 
products. “ Yarn of a quality which in 1815 was sold for three shillings 
a pound brought in the infancy of the manufacture as high as thirty — 
shillings. The British mulled muslins which, when first manufactured, 
were eagerly bought up by the rich at $2.50 a yard, are now offered to 
the poor—of less durable quality, however—for six cents a yard.”* So 
it must have been in many other industries, for the public were accus- 
tomed to the prices they had paid for the products of manual labor, and 
these the manufacturers could readily undersell, while retaining an 
enormous profit for themselves. It was not till machine-made goods 
had taken possession of the market that the competition between rival 
manufacturers brought prices down to a proper level and gave the con- 
sumer a reasonable share in the reduced cost of production. In the 
mean time vast fortunes had been rapidly accumulated, and to the new 
capital thus made available for manufacturing purposes was added that 
which enterprises yielding such magnificent pecuniary results attracted 
from every side. Thus the industrial revolution inaugurated by Watt, 
in conjunction with Hargreaves, Arkwright, and Crompton, gained 
added impetus with each year’s progress, and with marvelous rapidity 
produced its transforming effects upon economie and social conditions. 

The comprehension of the nature and effects of that revolution will 
greatly facilitate a correct understanding of the labor question of the 

present day. Indeed, it is out of that revolution mainly that the labor 
question in its present form has grown. It has already been remarked 
that the new methods of production created a necessity “ for associated 
industry and for large establishments carried on by accumulated capi- 
tal.” The fall significance of this fact may not at once be apparent, but 
a little reflection will make it so. By “accumulated capital,” as just 
used, is meant masses of capital vastly in excess of the average posses- 
RR eh a hh pret 


* Autobiography of R, D. Owen, p. 13. 
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sions of individuals, even in the most prosperous communities—masses 
~ ‘s0 large that the possession of one such mass by any individual implies, 
as its necessary counterpart, the comparative poverty of scores or even 
hundreds of others, and their dependence upon the one for employment. 

When industry was carried on in small separate establishments, a 
steady and industrious workman might reasonably hope to accumulate 
the means of setting up in business for himself, and thus the workman 
of this year might next year be numbered among the employers. .Theo- 
retically this is so‘still, for it is a common boast in our own country, at 
least, that the avenues to wealth and the honofs of official life are open 
to.all. Circumstances, however, are sometimes stronger than the laws, 
and inexorably deny what the laws very freely permit. It is quite evi- 
dent that the number of industries which may be prosecuted by sepa- 
rate individuals on a small scale, and which may be started with such 
an amount of capital as a working-man can save out of his wages, is 
now comparatively small, and that it is steadily diminishing as the 

sphere of machinery extends. One may still see the shoemaker’s shop, 
‘with its modest array of tools and its little stock of leather, represent- 
ing a total capital of a few hundred dollars, or even less; but the sphere 
of such shops is now comparatively limited, and the proportion of boots | 
and shoes made by machinery in large factories is increasing year by 
year. In like manner'one may still see the shop of the blacksmith, the 
wheelwright, the carpenter, and the cabinet-maker ; but in all of these 
and in other trades, the amount of work executed in large establish- 
ments by the aid of machinery is immense, and is constantly aug- 
menting. 

It is hardly necessary to say that this is not referred to as a thing to 
be regretted. The vast increase in man’s productive powers which 
machinery has brought with it is an incalculable blessing ; it would not 
be wise, however, to close our eyes to the incidental evils—temporary in 
their character, it is to be hoped—by which this blessing is accompanied. 
The alarmists who imagined that machinery, by doing the work which 
had been done by human hands, would leave the hands without em- 
ployment were not long in learning from experience and observation 
how groundless were their fears. What machinery has done is not, if 
we except occasional temporary consequences of its introduction, to 
deprive men of employment, but to change the conditions under which they 
work. Except in the co-operative enterprises, which within a few years 
past have been successfully carried out, its effect has been to divide all 
that large portion of society employed in connection with it into two 
distinct and, in respect to their circumstances, widely separated classes, 
the one consisting mainly of a few very rich employers, the other em- 
bracing a multitude of employés, who, if not absolutely very poor, 
a at least extremely poor in comparison with the members of the other 
class. 

This wide contrast of conditions is probably one of the causes of the 
discontent of the working-classes; but the principal cause, both of this 
discontent and of their aggressive attitude toward capital, is to be 
found in the fact that to the great mass these conditions appear to be 
practically permanent. The journeyman mechanic who could see a 
prospect that within ten years he might himself become the owner of 
a shop was not disposed to feel or act unkindly toward a class of which 
he hoped so soon to become a member, viz, toward the employers; but 
to the operative the possession of a factory is a thing so remote from 
probability that it scarcely enters into his wildest dreams of future suc- 
cess. So itis in all the industries carried on in those great establish. 
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‘ments, against which the competition of little shops, in any extended 


sphere, is each year becoming more difficult. . 
It is thus that machine-labor has imparted to the great body of the 


- working-people the cohesion and the common sentiments of a perma- 


nent class apart from the class of employers. But while it has thus 
furnished the occasion for their combination in defense of their common 
interests, it has at the same time contributed in another way to render 
that combination powerful and efficient. By creating gregarious indus- 
try and greatly extending the sphere of urban life, it afforded to the 


_working-classes enlarged opportunities for mutual intercourse, and thus 


gave rise to an unwonted degree of intellectual activity. The result 
has been a marked increase in popular intelligence and a corresponding 
improvement in the methods and purposes of combination among work- 
ingmen. The breaking of machinery and the “ratting” of workmen 
not connected with trades-unions are now happily becoming compara- 
tively rare, and mutual benefit, such as relief out of society funds in 
sickness or old age, together with co-operation, is attracting an increas- 
ing share of the attention of the working-class. There is reason to hope 
that the last-mentioned form of combination may yet afford the means 
of reconciling machinery and associated labor with that personal inde- 
pendence which they at first seemed likely to place quite beyond the 
reach of the mass of workingmen. By the union of many small sums, 
associations of workmen may succeed in forming out of their own earn- 
ings those aggregations of capital which are necessary to the prosecu- 
tion of industry with the aid of the best modern appliances. If they 
can do this and also supply out of their own ranks efficient oversight 


and business management, the great capitalist, towering among his 


operatives like a mountain among hillocks, will cease to be an industrial 
necessity. ; 
But the consideration of this subject, co-operation, as well as of trades- 
unions and strikes, must be postponed until something has been said 
of the more immediate effects of the factory system during the earlier 


period of its development, and of the public questions and legislative 


measures to which those effects gave rise. Upon these points the Duke 


of Argyle, in Chapter VIL of his “ Reign of Law,” presents some highly- 
interesting facts and reflections. After observing that the factory sys- 
tem began under the old motive-power of water before the steam-engine 
was made available, he continues as follows: 


Very soon the course of every mountain stream in Lancashire and Yorkshire was 
marked by factories. This again had another consequence. It was a necessity of the 
case that such factories must, generally, be situated at a distance from pre-existing 
populations, and, therefore, from a full supply of labor. Consequently they had to cre- 
ate communities for themselves. From this necessity, again, it arose that the earlier 
mills were worked under asystem of apprenticeship. The due attendance of the reqnisite 
number of “ hands” was secured by engagements which bound the laborer to his work 
for a definite period.. 

And now, for the first time, appeared some of the consequences of gregarious labor 
under the working of natural laws, and under no restrictions from positive institutions. 
The mill-owners collected, as apprentices, boys and girls, youths and men, and women, 
of allages. In very many cases No provision adequate, or even decent, was provided 
for their accommodation. The hours of labor were excessive. The ceaseless and un- 


a 


tiring agency of machines kept no reckoning of the exhaustion of human nerves. The 


factory system had not been many years in operation when its effects were seen. A 
whole generation were growing up under conditions of physical degeneracy, of mental 
ignorance, and of moral corruption. The first public man to bring it under the notice 
of Parliament with a view to remedy, was, to his immortal honor, a master-manufac- 
turer, to whom the new industry had brought wealth, and power, and station. In 1802 
the elder Sir Robert Peel was the first to introduce a bill to interfere by law with the 
natural effects of the unrestricted competition in human labor. It is characteristic of 
the slow progress of new ideas in the English mind, and of its strong instinct to adopt 


¥ 
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no measure which does not stand in some clear relation to pre-existing laws, that Sir 
Robert Peel’s bill was limited strictly to the regulation of the labor of apprentices. 
Children and young persons who were not apprentices, might be subject to the same 
evils, but for them no remedy was asked or provided. The notion was, that as appren- 
tices were already under statutory provisions, and were subjects of a legal contract, it 
was permissible that their hours of labor should be regulated by positive enactment, 
But the Parliament which was familiar with restrictions on the products of labor, and 
with restrictions of monopoly on labor itself{—which restrictions were for the purpose 
of securing supposed economic ‘benefits—would not listen to any proposal to regulate 
“free” labor for the purpose of avoiding even the most frightful moral evils. These evils, 
however great they might be, were the result of ‘ natural laws,” and were incident to 
the personal freedom of employers and employed. In the case of apprentices, however, 
it was conceded that restrictions might be tolerated. And so, through this narrow door 
the first of the factory acts was passed. It is a history which illustrates, in the clear- 
est light, the sense in which human conduct, both individually and collectively is de- 
termined by natural law. If Watt’s steam-engine had been invented earlier—if mills 
had not been at first erected away from the centers of population, in order to follow 
the course of streams—if, consequently, the evils of the factory system had not begun 
to be observable in the labor of apprentices, there is no saying how much longer those: 
evils might have been allowed to fester without even an assertion of the right to check 
them. The act of 1802,* though useless in every other sense, was invaluable at least 
in making this assertion. 

Meanwhile Watt’s great invention had been completed. And now a new cycle of 
events began. When the perfected steam-engine became applicable to mills, it was no 
longer always cheaper to erect them in rural districts; on the contrary, it was often 
cheaper to have them in the towns, near a full supply of labor and a cheap supply of 
fuel. With this change came the abandonment of the system of apprenticeship. It 
was now “free” labor which more and more supplied the mills. But this only led to 
the same evils in an aggravated form. Children and women were especially valuable in 
the work of mills. There were parts of the machinery which might be fed by almost 

infant “hands.” The earnings of children became an irresistible temptation to the 
parents. They were sent to the factory at the earliest age, and they worked during 
the whole hours that the machinery was kept at work. The result of this system was 
goon apparent. In 1815, thirteen years after he had obtained the act of 1802, Sir Rob- 
ert Peel came back to Parliament and told them that the former act had become use- 
less; that mills were now generally worked not by water, but by steam; that appren- 
tices had been given up, but that the same exhausting and demoralizing labor from 
which Parliament had intended to relieve apprentices was the lot of thousands and 
thousands of the children of the free poor. In the following year, 1816, pressing upon 
the House of Commons a new measure of restriction, he added that unless the legisla- 
ture extended to these children the same protection which it had intended to afford to 
the apprentice class, it had come to this, that the great mechanical inventions which 
were the glory of the age would be a curse rather than a blessing to the country. 
These were strong words from a master-manufacturer, but they were not more strong 


than true.t 
Me a ip 


* 42 and 43 George III, cap. 73. 

+ Prominent among those who labored to bring these evils to the attention of Parlia- 
ment and the country was Robert Owen, himself a wealthy and successful manufac- 
turer, though more widely known at a later period for his extreme opinions on social ~ 
questions, His son, in his recently published volume entitled ‘ Threading My Way,” 
gives the following account of his observations during a journey which he made with 
his father through England and Scotland in 1815 for the purpose of collecting evidence 
touching the condition of children employed in the cotton, woolen, linen, and silk fac- 
tories of the kingdom: 

“'The facts we collected seemed to me terrible almost beyond belief. Not in excep- 
tional cases, but as a rule, we found children of ten years old worked regularly fourteen 
hours a day, with but half an hour’s interval for the mid-day meal, which was eaten in 
the factory. In the fine-yarn cotton-mills, (producing from 120 to 300 hanks to the 
pound,) they were subjected to this labor in a temperature usually exceeding 75° ; and 
in all the cotton-factories they breathed an atmosphere more or less injurious to the 
lungs because of the dust and minute cotton fibers that pervaded it. 

‘In some cases we found that greed of gain had impelled the mill-owners to still. 
greater extremes of inhumanity, utterly disgraceful, indeed, to a civilized nation. 
Their mills were run fifteen, and, in exceptional cases, sixteen hours a day, with a single 
set of hands; and they did not scruple to employ children of both sexes from the age 
of eight. We actually found a considerable number under that age. 
~ “Tt need not be said that such a system could not be maintained without corporal 
punishment. Most of the overseers openly carried stout leather thongs, and we fre- 
quently caw even the youngest children severely beaten. 
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Thus began that great debate which in principle may be said to be not ended yet— 
the debate, how far it is legitimate or wise in positive institutions to interfere for moral 
ends with the freedom of the individual will. Cobbett denounced the opposition"to 
restrictive measures as a contest of “mammon against mercy.” No doubt personal 


- interests were strong in the forming of opinion, and some indignation was natural 


against those who seemed to regard the absolute neglect of a whole generation 

the total abandonment of them to the debasing effects of excessive Aine oe 
compared with the slightest check in the accumulations of the warehouse. But the 
opposition was not in the main due either to selfishness or indifference, False intel- 
jectual conceptions, false views, both of principle and of fact, were its real foundation. 
Some of the ablest men in Parliament, who were wholly unaffected by any bias of per- 
sonal interest, declared that nothing would induce them to interfere with the labor 


- which they called “free.” Had not the working-classes a right to employ their chil- 


dren as they pleased? , Who were better able to judge than fathers and mothers of the 
capacities of their children? Why interfere for the protection of those who already 
had the best and most natural of all protections? Such were some of the arguments 
against interfering with free labor. 

Now, in what sense was this labor free? It was free from legal compulsion; that is 
to say, it was free from that kind of compulsion which arises out of the public will of 
the whole community, imposed by authority upon the conduct of individuals, But 
there was another kind of force from which this labor was not free—the force of over- 
powering motive operating on the will of the laborers themselves. If one parent, more 
careful than others of the welfare of his children, and moved less exclusively by the 
desire of gain, withdrew his children at an earlier hour than others from factory-work 
his children were liable to be dismissed and not employed at all.” : 

On the other hand, motives hardly less powerful were in constant operation on the 
masters. The ceaseless, and increasing, and unrestricted competition among them- 
selves, the eagerness with which human energies rash into new openings for capital, 
for enterprise, and for skill, made them, as a class, insensible to the frightful evils 
which were arising from that competition for the means of subsistence, which is the 
impelling motive of labor. 

Nor were there wanting arguments, founded on the constancy of natural laws, 
against any attempt on the part of legislative authority to jnterfere with the “ free- 
dom” of individual will. The competition between the possdssors of capital was a 
competition not confined to our own country. It was also an international competi- 
tion. In Belgium, especially, and in other countries, there was the same rush 


- along the new paths of industry. If the children’s hours of Jabor were curtailed, it 


would involve of necessity a curtailment also of the adult labor, which would not 
be available when left alone. This would be a curtailment of the working-time of 
the whole mill; and this would involve a corresponding reduction of the produce. 
Outside of certain limits this is nob by any means a necessary inference. No similar 
reduction of produce would arise in foreign mills. In competition with them the mar- 
gin of profit was already small. The diminution of produce, from restricted labor, 
would destroy that margin. Capital would be driven to countries where labor was 
still free from such restrictions, and the result would be more fatal to'the interests of 
the working-classes of the English towns than any of the results arising from the * 
existing hours of work. All these consequences were represented as inevitable. They 
must arise out of the operation of invariable laws. 


“We sought out the surgeons who were in the habit of attending these children, 
noting their names and the facts to which they testified. Their stories haunted my 
dreams. In some large factories from one-fourth to one-fifth of the children were 
either cripples or otherwise deformed, or permanently injured by excessive toil, some- 
times by brutal abuse. The younger children seldom held out more than three or four 

ears without severe illness, often ending in death. 

“When we expressed surprise that parents should voluntarily condemn their sons 
and danghters to slavery so intolerable, the explanation seemed to be that many of the 
fathers were out of work themselves, and so were, in a measure, driven to the sacrifice 
for lack of bread; while others, imbruted by intemperance, saw with indifference an 
abuse of the infant faculties compared to which the infanticide of China may almost 


be termed humane. 
“Tn London my father laid before several members of Parliament the mass of evi- 
mene he had collected, and a bill which he had prepared forbidding the employment in 
‘actories of child workers under twelve years of age, and fixing the hours they might be 
employed at ten a day. Finally he obtained from the elder Sir Robert Peel a promise 
to introduce this humane measure in the HouseofCommons. * * * * The 
bill dragged through the house for four sessions, and when passed at last it was in a 
mutilated and comparatively valueless form.” . 
*This was very forcibly explained, both by Sir Robert and by his son, Mr. Peel, in 


the debate of February 23, 1818. 
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Such were the arguments, urged in every variety of form and supported by every 
kind of statistical detail, by which the first factory acts were vehemently opposed. 
nd, indeed, in looking back at the debates of that time we cannot fail tosee that the 
reasoning of those who opposed restriction on free labor met with no adequate reply. 
Not only were the supporters of restriction hampered by a desire to keep their conclu- 
sions within the scope of a very limited measure; not only were they anxious to re- 
pudiate consequences which did legitimately follow from their own premises, but 
they were themselves really ignorant of the fundamental principles which were at issue 
in the strife. Their conclusions were arrived at through instincts of the heart. The 
pale faces of little children, stunted and outworn, carried them to their result across 
every difficulty of argument and in defiance of the alleged opposition of inevitable 
laws. And yet,if the supporters of the factory acts had only known it, all true ab- 
stract argument on the subject was their own. The conclusions to which they pointed 
were as true in the light of reason as they felt them to be true in the light of con- 
science. 


The debate resulted in the passage of the act of 1819, (59 Geo. II, e. 
66,) which, being the first measure restricting the labor of unapprenticed 
children, was, properly speaking, the first of the factory acts. This act, 
however, as well as one passed in 1825, remained practically a dead let- 
ter for want of adequate enforcing clauses, and it was not until the 
passage of Lord Ashley’s bill in 1833, establishing a stringent system 
of government inspection, that any progress was made in mnitigating the 
evils which the factory system had developed. Speaking of Manches- 
ter in 1832, Sir J. P. K. Shuttleworth says: : 


The population employed in the cotton factories rises at 5 o’clock in the morning 
works in the mills from 6 til 8, and returns home for half an hour or forty minutes to 
breakfast. This meal generally consists of tea or coffee, with a little bread. The tea 
is almost always of a bad, and sometimes of a deleterious quality. The operatives re- 
turn to the mills and workshops until 12 o’clock, when an hour is allowed for dinner. 
Among those who obtain the lower rate of wages this meal generally consists of 
boiled potatoes, The mess of potatoes is put into one large dish, melted lard and but- 
ter are poured upon them, and a few pieces of fried fat bacon are sometimes mingled with 
them, and, but seldom, a little meat. Those who obtain better wages add a greater 
proportion of animal food to this meal at least three timés in the week, but the quan- 
tity consumed by the laboring population is not great. The family sits around the ta- 
ble, and each rapidly appropriates his portion in a plate, or they will plunge their 
spoons into the dish, and with an animal eagerness satisfy the cravings of their appe- 
tites. 

‘The population nourished on this alimentis crowded into one dense mass in cottages 
separated by narrow, unpaved and almost pestilential streets, in an atmosphere loaded 
with smoke, and: the exhalations of a large manufacturing city. The operatives are 

‘ congregated into mills and workshops during twelve hours in the day, in an ener- 
vating, heated atmosphere, whichis frequently loaded with dust or the filaments of 
cotton, or impure from constant respiration, or from other causes. They are drudges. 
who watch the movements and assist the operations of a mighty material force, which 
toils with an energy ever unconscious of fatigue. The state of the streets powerfully 
affects the health of their inhabitants ; sporadic cases of typhus chiefly appear in 
those which are narrow, ill-ventilated, unpaved, or which contain heaps of refuse of 
stagnant pools. 


The following passages, referring to the same subject, are taken from 
a small volume on the Progress of the Working-Class, the joint produc- 
tion of Messrs. J. M. Ludlow and Lloyd Jones: ; 


Letit be recollected that the evils of such a state of things pressed no lesson the weak 
woman, the helpless child, than onthe man. ‘ From the whole of the evidence laid be- 
fore us,” say the commissioners of 1832, “ we find first, that the children employed in all 
the principal branches of manufacture throughout the kingdom work during the same 
number of hours as the adults.” “In some rare instances,” they say elsewhere, “chil-g 
dren begin to work in factories at five years old. It is not uncommon to find them 
there at six. Many are under seven, still more under eight; but the greatest number 
are under nine, Form sheer fatigue, the poor creatures would go supperless to bed, be 
unable to take off their clothes at night, or to put them on in the morning. Pains in 
the limbs, back, loins, and side,” say the commissioners, “are frequent. The frequency 
and severity of the pain uniformly bear a strict relation to the tender age of the child 
and the severity of the labor. Girls suffer from pain more commonly than boys, and 
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up to a more advanced age.” Again, “The effects of labor during such hours are in a 
Lidia number of cases permanent deterioration of the physical constitution, the pro- 

uction of disease wholly irremovable, and the partial or entire exclusion (by reason 
of excessive fatigue) from the means of obtaining adequate education and acquiring 


_ useful habits, or of profiting by those means when afforded.” 


“The deformities produced,” says Mr. Robert Baker, one of the inspectors of factio- 
ries, who, from 1828 to 1832, was, as a medical practitioner in Leeds, professionally en- 
gaged in the daily and nightly visitation of several factories, “consisted of in-knee, 
flat-foot, and curvature of the spine. The first of these deformities was familiarly — 
known in the manufacturing districts as the ‘factory leg.’ There was scarcely a 
thoroughfare in any of them where they were not to be seen.” Another gentleman 
whom he quotes, Mr. 8. Smith, senior surgeon of the Leeds Infirmary, says: “In 1832 


- Thad frequent occasion to pass through a district at noon, when the hands were leay- 


ing work for dinner. A large majority of them were pale, thin, emaciated, down-hearted 
looking creatures, showing no disposition to mirth and cheerfulness. At the proper age 
the hips were wide but sharp and angular, the shoulders pointed, the head not held 
up, but a considerable stoop.” 

That an education worthy of the name'was impossible for a population under such 


_ conditions, results avowedly from the statements of the commissioners of 1832. Fac- 


tory-workers were in those early days, for the most part, grossly ignorant. Even the 
fine spinners, who were the best paid, were only distinguished from the rest by their 
extravagant riotousness. 
* * * * * * * 
Ignorant themselves, what wonder if they cared little to educate their children, 
saw in them too often only instruments for money-making—means of self-indulgence. 
Hideous instances might be quoted from the blue-books of the driving of mere infants 
to the mill by their parents, simply that they might live in riotous idleness out of the 
fruit of their children’s earnings. But the first great struggle of the factory-reformers 
was less for education than for its necessary condition—the relaxation of-overtoil for 
the child—and hence the former subject appears only in a subordinate rank among the 
grievances detailed in the earlier reports. What, in fact, education must have been in 
1832, appears thus best from such documents as the reports of the inspectors of facto- 
ries from 1839 to 1843, when overwork was to some extent stopped, and the educational 
machinery of the factories acts was already in operation. Thus, in 1843, Mr. Leonard 
Horner was able to report that in an area of eight miles by four, comprising the large 
borough of Oldham and that of Ashton, for a population of 105,000, there was not, at 
the date of his then last quarterly report, one public day-school for the children of the 
humbler ranks. 
* * * * * *# # 
What were the amusements of the masses thus overworked, ill-fed, ill-housed, left 
for the most part uneducated? Large numbers of working-people attended fairs and 
wakes, at the latter of which jumping in sacks, climbing greased poles, grinning 
through horse-collars for tobacco, hunting pigs with soaped tails, were the choicest 
diversions. An almost general unchastity—the proofs of which are as abundant as 
they would be painful to adduce—prevailed among the women employed in factories, 
and generally throughout the lowest ranks of the working population. But drink was 
the main spring of enjoyment. When Saturday evening came, indulgences began, 
which continued till Sunday evening. Fiddles were to be heard on all sides, and linp- 
looking men and pale-faced women tbronged the public houses, and reeled and jigged 
till they were turned, drunk, and riotous, into the streets at most unseasonable hours. 
On the Sunday morning the public houses were again thronged, that the thirst follow- 
ing the indulgence of the night might be quenched. When church hour approached, 
however, the church-wardens, with long staves tipped with silver, sallied forth, and, 
when possible, seized all the drunken and ankempt upon whom they could lay their 
hands, and these, being carefully lodged in a pew provided for them, were left there to 
enjoy the sermon, while their captors usually adjourned to some tavern near at hand 
for the purpose of rewarding themselves with a glass or two for the important services: 
they had rendered to morality and religion. In fact, sullen, silent work, alternated 


with noisy, drunken riot, and Easter and Whitsuntide debauches, with an occasional 


outbreak during some favorite “* wakes,” rounded the whole life of the factory worker. 


The ordinary artisan of the workshop at the same period is described 
asa far different man, having had more education in childhood, and 
more time for study after commencing a trade. Still, he was apt to be 
intemperate, and in the highest-priced trades many men only began 
their week on a Thursday. Nevertheless, there were many good, in- 
fluences to be found in the workshop. “There were grave men, who 
employed their leisure hours in reading or study; entomologists, florists, 
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botanists, students in chemistry and astronomy: men there were—poli- 
ticians, dabblers in theology—who, when work was not actively on foot, 
kept the conversation among their fellows from sinking into inanity or 
vice, or who discouraged such practical joking as was mischievous or 
‘painful. But these men were exceptional, and sometimes, notwithstand- 
ing their studies, they were as fond of a glass as their most graceiess 
neighbors.” - 7 * $ * 

‘“‘ Moreover, as invention after invention brought new trades into the 
factory system, as the war of competition raged fiercer and fiercer, the 
numbers of these outlying trades were becoming always fewer and 
weaker in the midst of the swelling mass of factory workers; and if the 
strenuous efforts of many of them tended to pull that mass up, its weight 
was, in turn, always tending to drag them down.” 

But with the reform acts of 1832, and Lord Ashley’s measure in 
regard to factories in 1833, there commenced an era of improvement. It 
would be interesting to trace the history of British legislation, in regard 
to labor and the laboring class, from that time to the present, but this 
would be too longa task. The following passage, however, from the 
work of Messrs Ludlow & Jones, already cited, will serve, without spe- 
cifying particular laws or the dates of their passage, to give a good idea 
of the aggregate of legislative work in the interest of the class under 
consideration which was accomplished by the British Parliament between 
the years 1832 and 1867: 


The reform acts of 1832 found the factory workers, under twenty-one, in the cotton 
trade, only protected from night-work between 8.30 p. m. and 5.30 a. m. ; those under 
eighteen restricted to twelve hours’ labor, or nine on Saturdays ; children under nine 
forbidden to be employed. Eighteen hundred and sixty-seven sees the workers in all 
the leading branches of our textile industry, cotton, woolen, worsted, hemp, flax, tow, 
linen, silk, when worked under steam power, enjoying the reduced hours of ten anda 
half a day, with a Saturday half-holiday after2 p.m. If children are allowed to 
work at eight years of age, provision is made for their education. Various other 
branches of industry, such as print-works, bleach and dye works, and lace factories, 
and processes connected with the protected manufactures, have been brought, with 
slight variations of detail, into the system; and finally, though by a measure which 
has not yet had time to produce any effects on a large scale, a number of other manu- 
factures and employments; whilst an efficient system of Inspection has been insti- 
tuted to see the system carried out. 

The reform acts of 1832 found our mines and collieries worked, in great measure, by 
women and children—those degraded, those crushed by the labor. Kighteen hundred 
and sixty-seven sees female underground labor absolutely prohibited, as well as boy la- 
bor unless educated, in coal or connected iron-stone mines, under ten ; otherwise, both 
in these and in all other mines, under twelve; whilst here also a system of inspection 
is at work, powerfully aided by the independent action of the workers themselves, 

To say nothing of chimney-sweeps and bakers, the reform acts of 1832. found our 
sailors almost without protection in purse, health, or safety. Eighteen hundred and 
sixty-seven finds a vast code in existence which endeavors to secure all three; and al- 
though palpably insufficient in many respects, (especially through the exclusion of the 
coasting trade from various of its provisions,) shows at least a Vast advance in public 
consideration for the merchant seamen. : 

The legislation in force in 1832, allowed the working classes no banking facilities 
except through the pawnbroker or the private savings-bank, no legalized field of as- 
sociative self-help but the friendly society ; to which all federative expansion was de- 
nied. Eighteen hundred and sixty-seven finds the savings-bank system more efficient in 
itself, yet largely supplemented by the post-office savings-bank, which stakes the 
credit of the state on the safety of the poor man’s deposit; finds the loan society, the 
benefit building society, the industrial or provident society, recognized and regulated. , 
bylaw, the large friendly societies with branches or harmless oaths or tests brought 
within its pale, the trade society struggling for recognition, and last, not least, the 
association of the worker to profits allowed without the risks of partnership. 

Tn 1832, sanitary science, as distinct from curative medicine, may be said to have 
been unknown, and the only protection to life against other than personally injurious 
action, to have lain in the common law of nuisance, and the building acts of the me- 
tropolis, and of a few large towns; 1867 sees abroad a very flood of sanitary legisla- 
tion. In every place large enough to maintain a local board, the right to pure air, pure 
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water, safe and wholesome dwellings, sweet and well-ordered streets, and public 
spaces, is, in fact, recognized by law. Many special facilities and provisions have 
been enacted for the construction of dwellings for the poor classes,and providing 
them with open spaces for recreation. 

In 1882, the right of the English citizen, as such, to education, was wholly ignored, 
By 1867, nearly £700,000 a year is spent by the state in furthering the education of 
the classes able to contribute somewhat themselves for the purpose, who frequent our 
National British, and other assisted schools; whilst district schools for the pauper 
child, certified industrial schools for the vagrant and disorderly, reformatory schools 
for the criminal, tond alike to convert the useless or the burdensome into useful mem- 
bers of society.’ The Mechanics’ Institute of the earlier period has been able to develop 
itself and to obtain some legal protection. Legal facilities have been given for the 
establishment of free libraries, museums, and schools of art. The inventive powers of 
the working-class have been stimulated by the copyright of designs acts, by an 
amended patent-act, by the protection given to articles exhibited at industrial exhi- 
bitions. ; 

Eighteen hundred and_ thirty-two knew only a newspaper-press shackled in a hun- 
dred ways, operating under the constant terror of the common informer, weighed down 
by stamp-duties, advertisement-duties, and paper-duties. Eighteen hundred and sixty- 
seven sees that press absolutely free from all imports, the stamp only remaining as the 
price of an optional privilege. Notwithstanding the initiation of commercial reform 
by Huskisson, the reform acts of 1832 left the whole trade of the country and the indus- 
try of the workingman doubly fettered by a mischievous fiscal system which enhanced 
at once the cost of consumption and of production, taxed safety, cleanliness, provi- 
dence, light; whilst leaving the income of the rich untouched. Eighteen hundred 
and sixty-seven sees every necessary of life, every element of production, either free 
or subject to moderate duties ;,the window-tax gone, with the soap, brick, and timber 
duties; the duty on fire insurance greatly reduced ; property and incomes directly 
charged to the state. / 

In 1832, the post-office was a burden on communication ; it is now the most bene- 
ficent civil institution in the country. 

In 1832 the association of capital, except by special privilege, did not, so to speak, 
exist. In 1867 almost every form of commercial association is practicable, under the 
joint-stock companies acts. Limited liability has enabled the working-class to con- 
tribute their small capital to the increase of the productive power of the country, and, 
by a late act, has practically been extended from the company to private establish- 
ments. In 1832 the stamp duties threw the ordinary legal transactions of the working- 
man, the expenses of justice, the enforcement of his legal claims, practically out of the 
pale of the law. The reduction of the former on the one hand, the establishment (or 


ather revival) of the county court on the other, have, by 1867, brought both within it. 


The compensation for accidents act has created a new civil right of especial importance 
to his class. 

In 1832 the poor laws were pauperizing and degrading the whole country. In 1867, 
although the right to live is more fully than ever recognized, the growth of panperism 
has at least been stopped, if the evil plant remains far still from being uprooted. 


The above extract contains a general outline of British legislation in 
the interest of the working classes from 1832 to the beginning of 1867. 
The laws affecting workingmen and their relations to their employers, 
which have been enacted since the latter date, may be noticed in some- 
what greater detail. That which first claims attention is the measure 
known as the “ factory ates extension act of 1867,” which bears date Aug- 
ust 15 of that year. This act extends the operation of the factory acts 
to several large and important industries not previously included within 
their scope. 1t provides that, in addition to the establishments defined 
as factories in previous acts, the meaning of that word shall be so ex- 
tended as to include blast-furnaces, copper-mills, iron-mills, founderies, 
and also the following : 


1. Any premises in which steam, water, or other mechanical power is used for moy- 
ing machinery employed— ; 
a. In the manufacture of machinery ; 3 
b. In the manufacture of any article of metal, not being machinery ; 
c. In the manufacture of India rubber or gutta-percha, or of articles made wholly 
or in part of either of these substances ; 
2, Any premises in which is carried on the manufacture of glass, paper, or tobacco, 
book or letter-press printing ; and, 
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3, Any premises, whether adjoining or separate, in the same occupation, situate in 
the same city, town, parish, or place, and constituting one trade-establishment, in 
which fifty or more persons are employed in any manufacturing process, 

Under the provisions of this act no child, young person, or woman 
may be employed in or about any factory on Sunday, subject to modifi- 
cations as regards blast-furnaces. No boy under twelve years of age 
and no female may be employed in any part of a glass-factory in which 
the process of melting or annealing glass is carried on. No child under 
eleven years of age may be employed in grinding in the metal trades. In 
‘ the manufacture of glass no child, young person, or woman may be 
allowed to take his or her meals in any part of the factory where the 
materials are mixed, or (in the manufacture of flint glass) where the 
work of grinding, cutting, or polishing is carried on. The owner of an 
establishment may be required to provide a fan or other apparatus to 
ventilate his building and free it from dust, the inhalation of which 
would be injurious to the work-people.. He is also required to put in 
proper condition any grindstone worked by steam or other mechanical 
power, which is so faultily fixed as to be likely to cause bodily injury to 
the grinder using the same, and a failure to comply with this require- 
ment subjects him to the same penalties incurred by a failure to properly 
fence machinery under the factory act of 1844. 

Her Majesty’s principal secretaries of state are empowered to modify 
certain of the provisions of this act with regard to the necessities of par- 
ticular trades. . : 

Another act of the same date (August 15, 1867) authorizes Her Maj- 
esty, or one of her principal secretaries of state, to grant licenses for 
councils of conciliation or arbitration for the adjustment of differences 
between masters and workmen, when petitioned so to do by a certain 
number of the masters and workmen in any particular trade in any bor- 
ough or place. Such councils must consist of a chairman and not less 
than two nor more than ten masters and workmen, to be elected . 
by the masters and workmen respectively of the trade for which the 
council may be constituted. Such councils are empowered to settle dis- 
putes which otherwise would involve prosecutions and proceedings in 
court or before the magistrates, but not to fix rates of wages or hours of 
work. 

The “agricultural gang’s act” of August 20, 1867, was designed to 
remedy or mitigate certain well-known abuses connected with the bhir- 
ing of women, young persons, and children, by contractors called “ gang- 
masters,” to be employed in agricultural work on lands not owned or oc- 
cupied by the employer. It came into force on January 1, 1868, and ap- 
plies to England only. 

Under its provisions no child under eight years of age may be em- 
ployed in an agricultural gang, females may not be employed in the same 
gang with males; nor may any female be employed under a male gang- 
master, unless a female licensed to act as “ gang-master” is present with 
the gang. ’ 

No person is allowed to act as a gang-master unless he has obtained a 
license granted by two or more justices in divisional petty sessions on 
due proof that he is a person of good character and fit to be intrusted 
with the management of an agricultural gang. No license may be 
granted to any person who is licensed to sell beer, spirits, or any other 
excisable liquor. 

The penalties under this act consist of fines and withdrawal of license, 
and all such penalties may be recovered summarily. 

‘The “ workshop regulation act” of August 21, 1867, came into opera- 
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tion on January 1, 1868, and applies to the whole of the United King- 
dom. It forbids the employment of any child under eight years old “in 
any handicraft,” which word it defines as meaning “ any manual labor, 


exercised by way of trade, or for purposes of gain, in or incidental to 


the making any article or part of an article, or * * * the altering, 
repairing, ornamenting, finishing, or otherwise adapting for sale, any 
article.” It does not permit the employment of any child (person under 
thirteen years of age) in any handicraft more than six and a half hours 
in any one day, which hours must be between 6 a.m. and 8 p.m. No 
young person (person between thirteen and eighteen years of age) or 
woman (female of eighteen years or upward*) may be employed in any 
handicraft during any period of twenty-four hours more than twelve hours, 
out of which not less than one and a half hours inust be allowed for meals, 
and the employment must take place between 5a.m.and9 p.m. No 
child, young person, or woman may be employed in any handicraft on 
Sunday, or atter 2 p.m. on Saturday, except in establishments where 
not more than five persons are employed in making articles to be sold 
by retail on the premises, or in repairing articles of a like nature to 
those so sold. 

No child under eleven years of age may be employed in grinding in 
the metal trades or in fustian cutting. 

The willful infraction of the above provisions subjects an employer to 
a penalty not to exceed three pounds, and the parent or person deriving © 
any direct benefit from the labor of the person employed to a penalty 
not to exceed twenty shillings. 

In every workshop where grinding or other process is carried on, 
whereby dust is generated and inhaled by the workmen to an injurious 
extent, the local authority or the inspector of factories may require the. © 
owner of the workshop to provide, within a reasonable time, a fan or 
such other mechanical appliance as may, from time to time, be approved 
by one of Her Majesty’s principal secretaries of state, for the purpose 
of mitigating the evil mentioned. 

The enforcement of the above provisions is intrusted mainly to the 
local authorities, it being left to the option of the inspectors of factories 
whether or not to visit and inspect any workshop. 

Every child employed in a workshop must attend a school, having a 
properly-qualified teacher, at least ten hours in each week that he is so 
employed, and no time spent at school on Sundays, or before 8 a, m., _ 
or after 6 p. m., or in excess of three hours at any one time or of five 
hours in any one day, may be counted asa part of the ten hours de- 
manded by the act. " 

In connection with the legislation of 1867, ‘the masters and servants’ 
act” of that year, requires notice, as one which has caused much dis- — 
satisfaction among workingmen, whose principal objection to it isfounded 
on the fourteenth section of the law, which makes breach of contract 
on the part of the workman a criminal act, whereas on the part of the 
employer it is only an offense against civil law. In presenting this 
matter to the consideration of the home secretary in November, 1873, 
Mr. George Howell, secretary of the Trades-Union Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, referred to the provision in question as follows: 

This is quite an exception in the law of contract, and does not apply to contracts of 
any other description. Whatever interest may be involved in any other breach of con- 
tract, it is not dealt with criminally; but, under this law, if a man commits a breach 
of contract, and the magistrate thinks there are some agerayating circumstances con- 





* The definitions of “ child,” “ young person,” and “ woman,” are these adopted in 
this particular act. 
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nected with it, this man is liable at any moment to be dragged off to prison as a com- 
mon felon for absenting himself from work. * * * The impossibility of applying 
the master and servants’ act to breaches of contract committed by employers leads 
me to say, that, although this act was designed to be perfectly fair to both sides in its 
operation, it is not so, because it is impossible to prosecute employers. We admit that 
the act has had most beneficial results, and that the number of cases has diminished 
enormously since its enactment, for which we feel sincerely thankful; but we still 
think that the provision to which we object is not in accordance with the spirit 
of modern legislation, and that, if such a provision was ‘ever necessary, it was only 
necessary when the people were less educated than they are now. If the law of con- 
tract be allowed to rest on its own basis, as a matter of equity between man and 
man, it may be trusted to accomplish all the purposes which justice requires. 

An act “to provide better dwellings for artisans and laborers,” which 
bears date July 31, 1868, was designed ‘to make provision for taking 
down or improving dwellings occupied by workingmen and their fami- 
lies which are unfit for human habitation, and for the building and 
maintenance of better dwellings for such persons.” It provides for the 
official inspection of such dwellings, and contains provisions to compel 
the owners of buildings so occupied to comply with its requirements. 

The “ wages attachment abolition act” of 1870 (July 14) provides that 
after its passage no order for the attachment of the wages of any serv- 
ant, laborer, or workman shall be made by the judge of any court of 
record or inferior court. 

A similar act “to limit wages arrestment in Scotland” is dated. 
August 9, 1870. It provides that from and after January 1, 1871, the 
wages of all laborers, farm-servants, manufacturers, artificers, and 
work-people shall cease to be liable to arrestment. for debts contracted 
subsequent to the passage of the act, unless such wages exceed twenty 
shillings per week, when the surplus over that amount may be arrested, 
but if the costs of such arrestment exceed the amount recovered they 

are not to be charged against the debtor. 

The “factory and workshop act” of August 9, 1870, extends the defi- 
nition of “factory” as enacted in the act of. August 15, 1867, so as to 
make it include print-works, 4. ¢, works in which figures, patterns, or 
designs are printed upon any wovenor felted fabrie, (not being paper,) and 
bleaching and dyeing works, or “ any premises, whether in the open air 
or not, in which the processes of bleaching, beetling, dyeing, calendering, 
finishing, hooking, lapping, and making up and packing any yarn or 
cloth of any material, or the dressing or finishing of lace, or any one or 
more of such processes, or any process incidental thereto, is carried on.” 
To all such establishments the regulations of the act of August 15, 
1867, in respect to factories as there defined, with certain modifications 
appended in a schedule, are extended. 

An act dated May 25, 1871, exempts persons professing the Jewish 
religion from penalties incurred in respect ot young persons and 
females professing the said religion working on Sundays, provided that 
the establishments in which such employment takes place are closed on 
Saturday up to sunset. 

The trades-union act of June 29, 1871, provides that the purposes of 
any trades-union shall not, merely because they are in restraiat of trade, 
be deemed to be unlawful, so as to render any member of such trades- 
union liable to criminal prosecution for conspiracy or otherwise, or to 
render void or voidable any agreement or trust. But nothing in this 
act shall enable any court to entertain any legal proceeding instituted 
with the object of directly enforcing or recovering damages for the 
breach of any of the following agreements: 

1. Any agreement between the members of such union as to the conditions on which 


any members of such union shall or shall not sell their goods, transact business, em- 
ploy, or be employed; 
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2. Any agreement for the payment by any person of any subscription or penalty to 
a trades-union ; 
3. Any agreement for the application of the funds of a trade-union— 
a. To provide benefits to members, or 
b, To furnish contributions to any employé or workman not a member of such 
trades-union, in consideration of such employé or workman acting in conformity with 
the rules or resolutions of such trades-union, or . 
: ce, Todischarge any fine imposed upon any person by sentence of a court of jus- 
ice; or 
4. Any agreement made between one trades-union and another; or 
5. Any bond to secure the performance of any of the above agreements. 
But none of the above agreements are to be deemed unlawful. 


The act further makes provision for the registry of trades-unions, au- 
thorizes such unions to purchase or lease buildings and land, not to 
exceed one acre, (and for the purposes of this section makes every 
branch of a trades-union a distinct union;) vests the property of each 
union in its trustees, whom it makes responsible for moneys actually 
received on account of such union, and no further; prescribes the re- 
sponsibility of the treasurer, and his punishment for withholding from 
the union money which he holds in trust for it; provides regulations for 
registry, and requires each union to place a copy of its rules and of any 
alterations in or amendments to the same in the hands of the registrar ; 
requires each union to submit to the registrar an annual statement of its 
accounts, including the several objects of expenditure and the amount 
for each; applies the summary jurisdiction acts to all offenses committed 
under it, but under certain prescribed regulations allows an appeal to 
quarter sessions; provides that no interested person shall act as a mem- 
ber of a court of appeal, and defines the term “ trades-union ” as meaning 
such combination, whether temporary or permanent, for regulating the 
relations between workmen and masters, or between workmen and 
workmen, or between masters and masters, or for imposing restrictive 
conditions on the conduct of any trade or business, as would, if this act 
had not been passed, have been deemed aun unlawful combination by 
reason of some one or more of its purposes being in restraint of trade. 
The act in question also repeals the trades-unions’ funds acts of 1869. 

Another act, bearing the same date as the last, (June 29, 1871,) and 
known as “the criminal law amendment act,” has been, and still is, 
a source of much dissatisfaction and bitter complaint on the part of the 
working-classes of the United Kingdom. This act makes it an offense 
punishable with imprisonment, with or without hard labor, for not ex-. 
ceeding three months, to do any one of the following acts: 

(1) To use violence to any person or any property. 

(2) To threaten or intimidate any person in such a manner as would justify a jus- 
tice of the peace in binding over the person so threatening or intimidating to keep the 
PYG) To molest or obstruct any person in the manner defined by this section, with a 
view to coerce such person— 

(1) Being a master, to dismiss or cease to employ any workman ; or, being a work- 
man, to quit any employment, or to return work before it is finished ; 

(2) Being a master, not to offer, or, being a workman, not to accept, any employ- 
ment or work ; 

(3) Being a master or workman, to belong to any temporary or permanent asso- 
ciation or combination ; 

(4) Being a master or workman, to pay any fine or penalty imposed by any tem- 
porary or permanent association or combination ; 

(5) Being a master, to alter the mode of carrying on his business, or the number or 
description of any persons employed by him. 

For the purposes of this act a person is deemed to molest or obstruct 
another person in any of the following cases: 

(1) If he persistently follow such person about from place to place. ‘ 

(2) If he hide any tools, clothes, or other property owned or used by such person, or 
deprive him of, or hinder him in, the vse thereof. 
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(3) If he watch or beset the house or other place where such perscn resides, or 
‘works, or carries on business, or happens to be, or the approach to such house or place ; 
or if, with two or more persons, he follow such person in a disorderly manner in or 
through any street or road. 

It is provided that no one shall be punished for doing or conspiring 
to do any act merely on the ground that such act restrains or tends to 
restrain the free course of trade. 

Offenses committed under this act are to be prosecuted under the 
summary-jurisdiction acts, appeals being allowed under certain defined 
conditions. 

In an interview with the home secretary, in November, 1873, Mr. 
Howell referred to the criminal law amendment act, as follows: 

We ask that the entire act may be repealed. It has caused heart-burnings on the 
part of the workmen such as no other law has. * a * We feel, moreover, that 
none of the prosecutions under that act can justify its continuance. Most of them 
have been unjust and.the punishments have been much more severe than the act itself 
warranted. We feel that if it be necessary really to provide some remedy against par- 
ticular offenses, for instance, “rattening,” this can be provided for in another act deal- 
ing with “malicious injury to property,” and applying to the whole country; and 
violence to the person can also be provided against in another act dealing with “offenses 
against the person.” The criminal law amendment act being a special act directed 
against workingmen in unions, we feel that we have aright to ask the government 
to remove it. Even ifit were just in its principles, itis so intricate and involved, and 
has been so variously interpreted, that none of us are safe. 

An act dated August 16, 1871, and entitled ‘ The industrial and 
provident societies act amendment,” is designed to facilitate the erec- 
tion of houses, cottages, or other buildings on land held by such socie- 
ties, and gives them certain new powers to'build, sell, lease, mort- 
gage, &c. 

The ‘factory and workshop act” of August 21, 1871, takes the duty of 
enforcing the workshop acts of 1867 to 1871 from the local authorities, 
and imposes it upon the inspectors and subinspectors of factories. It 
forbids the employment after January 1, 1872, of any female under sixteen 
years of age, or any child under ten years, in the manufacture of bricks 
and tiles, (other than ornamental tiles.) It requires that any accident 
causing loss of life to any one employed in a factory, and any accident 

_ produced by machinery, or by explosion, or escape of gas, or steam, or 
metal, if of such a nature as to prevent the person or persons injured by 
it from returning to their work in the factory within forty-eight hours 
after its occurrence, shall be made known to the proper authority. It 

- provides that all offenses under the factory acts of 1833 to 1871, inclusive, 
may be prosecuted and the penalties therefor recovered summarily. In 
certain cases, where the nature of the business carried on in any class of 
factories or workshops is shown to depend on the weather or the season 
of the year, and where it is consequently necessary to employ young 
persons of fourteen years of age and upward and women at certain 
times of the year fora longer period than is allowed by the factory act’s 
extension acts of 1864 and 1867, or the workshop-regulations act of 1867 ; 
one of Her Majesty’s principal secretaries of state is authorized to make 
and publish certain defined exceptions to the provisions of the laws in 
question. 

__ The act of August 6, 1872, “to make further provision for arbitration 
between masters and workmen,” authorizes the appointment, by mutual 
agreement between masters and workmen, of an arbitrator or of arbi- 
trators, and of an umpire to act in cases of disagreement between the 
arbitrators, for the settlement of disputes between masters and work- 
men. An agreement under this act is made mutually binding upon the 
master and the workman, upon the master or his agent giving a printed 
copy of the agreement to the workman, and the workman accepting the 
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same; provided that the workman may give notice to the master 
within forty-eight hours after receiving a copy of the agreement, that he 
will not be bound by it; in which case the agreemtnt, as between such 
master and such workman, is to be of no effect. 

An agreement entered into between a master and a workman is to 
be binding upon each of them during the continuance of the contract 
or service in view of which it was made, and so long thereafter as they 
mutually consent to employ and serve without having rescinded it, or 
until the expiration of any notice (not to exceed six days) of an inten- 
tion to cease employing or serving, where such notice has been made a 
part of the agreement. 

The agreement may provide that the parties to it shall, during its 
continuance, be bound by any rules therein contained, or to be made by 
the arbitrators, arbitrator, or umpire, as to the rate of wages to be paid, 
the hours or quantities of work to be performed, or the conditions or 
regulations under which work is to be done, and may specify penalties 
to be enforced by the arbitrators, arbitrator, or umpire, for the breach 
of any such rule. ; 

The agreement may also provide for referring to the arbitrator, arbi- 
trators, or umpire certain disputes arising out of infractions of law, 
and upon his or their hearing and determining the same, no other pro- 
ceeding can be taken before any other court or person for the same niat- 
ter; but, if the disagreement or dispute is not so heard and determined 
within twenty-one days from the time when it arose, the jurisdiction of 
the arbitrators, arbitrator, or umpire ceases, unless the parties have 
consented in writing, since the disagreement or dispute arose, that it 
shall be exclusively determined by the arbitrators, &c. 

Further provisions of the act relate to the procedure of the arbitrators, 
the taking of evidence, and the power to compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses, &e. 

The “coal-mines regulation act” of August 10, 1872, applies to mines 
of stratified iron-stone, mines of shale, and mines of fire-clay, as well 


“as to coal-mines. It prohibits the employment of any boy under ten 


years of age, or any woman or girl of any age, underground in such 
mines. It permits the employment of boys between ten and twelve 
years of age, when specially allowed by one of Her Majesty’s secretaries 
of state in view of a necessity due to the thinness of the seams, but not 
for more than six days in a week, and not for more than six hours in a 
day, if employed more than three days per week; and in any case not 
more than ten hours in a day. 

A boy of twelve years of age, or a ‘male young person” under the 
age of sixteen, may not be employed below ground, in any mine to which 
the act applies, for more than fifty-four hours in any one week, or more 
than ten hours in any one day. 

Every boy of from ten to twelve years of age, allowed to be employed in 
mines aS mentioned above, is required to attend school for at least 
twenty hours in every two weeks. Elaborate and stringent provisions 
are enacted to prevent the violation of this section or any evasion of 
either the letter or the spirit of the requirement. Thus the school-attend- 
ance must not be in the evening, or on Sunday, nor must it exceed three 
hours at any one time, or five hours in any one day, or twelve in any 
one week; that is, any time in excess of these periods will not be counted 
as a part of the twenty hours every two weeks required by the laws. 
The forging or counterfeiting of a certificate of school-attendance, or the 
use of a forged or counterfeit certificate, is made punishable with three 
months’ imprisonment, with or without hard labor, and the neglect of 
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a parent to send his boy to school incurs a penalty not to exceed twenty 
shillings for each offense. There are other provisions intended to pre- 
vent the sending of a boy to an incompetent teacher, one of which is 
that the government inspector of mines for the district in which the 
boy is employed may declare a teacher disqualified to issue certificates, 
' subject, however, to an appeal on the part of the teacher to the educa- 
tion department. 

With respect to the employment of women, young persons, and chil- 
dren above ground in connection with such mines, it is provided that (1) 
no child under ten years of age shall be so employed, and every child 
so employed is subject to the regulations (as to hours of labor and 
school-attendance) mentioned above as applying to boys of from ten to 
twelve years of age. The regulations with respect to “male young 
persons” under sixteen years of age are applied to every woman and 
child employed above ground at the mines, and no woman, young per- 
son, or child may be so employed between the hours of 9 at night and 
5 the following morning, or on Sunday, or after 2 p. m. on Saturday. 
The intervals for meals allowed to such persons must not be less than 
half an hour to each period of employment exceeding five hours, or less. 
than one and one-half hours to every period of employment exceeding 
eight hours. . 

AS a safeguard against accident, it is provided that the person in 
charge of any engine or apparatus used in going into or coming out of 
the mine shall be a male of at least eighteen years of age. 

* ‘Wages must not in any case be paid to persons employed in or about 
a mine at any public house, or other place where spirituous or fermented. 
liquors are kept for sale. 

The act requires that in communication with every seam, with certain 
defined exceptions, in which persons are ewployed in mining, there 
shall be at least two shafts or outlets, separated by natural strata of not. 
less than ten feet in breadth, communicating with each other by a pas- 
sage atleast four feet wide and three feet high, and each provided with. 
proper apparatus for raising or lowering the persons employed in the 
mine. 

Every mine coming under the provisions of this act, with certain spec-- 
ified exceptions, is required to be under the control and daily super- 
vision of a properly qualified manager, (who may be the owner or agent 
of such mine, but must not be a contracter for getting the mineral in 
such mine, or a person in the employ of such contractor,) and such man- 
ager, though nominated by the owner or agent, must also be provided 
with a certificate of competency granted by a board of official exam- 
iners, and must be registered as having such certificate. A certificate 
of service, however, showing the requisite past experience in thé man- 
agement of a mine or mines is allowed as an equivalent for a certificate 
of competency granted under this act. A certificate of either class may 
be canceled if its holder, upon a proper inquiry, be convicted of incom- 

_petence or gross negligence. 

‘Provision is made for the appointment of inspectors of mines, who 
must be free from certain specified disqualifications calculated to inter- 
fere with their disinterestedness, and who shall have the right to enter - 
and inspect any mine to which the act applies, and to see that the act 
is complied with ; and they must also notify the owner, agent, or man- 
ager of the mine of any cause of danger not provided against in the 
rules, but which they may discover in the course of their inspections. 

Where the owner, agent, or manager of a mine is unwilling to comply 
with the requirements of the inspector in regard to a matter not pre- 
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scribed in the act, the case is to be referred to two arbitrators, one to be 
selected by the inspector and the other by the owner, agent, or man- 
ager of the mine, and neither of them to be interested in the mine 
to which the arbitration relates. To settle any points of difference 
that may arise between them, the arbitrators are to select an umpire, 
whose decision on matters referred to him is to be final, as also is that 
of the.arbitrators on the general case. Every arbitrator must either be 
a practical mining engineer or a person accustomed to the working of 
mines. 

The act embodies a series of rules in relation to ventilation, the fenc- 
ing of places (shafts, &c.) not in use, the withdrawal of workmen from 
the mine in case of danger, the use of safety-lamps and other lights, the 
employment of gunpowder in blasting, the securing of the shafts, roofs, 
and sides of a mine, the daily inspection of mines, and various other 
points touching upon the safety of the persons employed therein. Will-. 
ful neglect of precautions necessary to safety incurs the penalty of im-. 
prisonment. A large part of the act consists of careful provisions, . 
intended to secure its own enforcement and to prevent evasion of its. 
requirements. 

The “metalliferous mines regulation act,” bearing the same date as the: 
above, applies to all mines excluded from the operation of that law.. 
Under the provisions of this act no boy under twelve years of age, and: 
no girl or woman of any age, may be employed in any mine below ground... 
No boy of twelve years of age and under thirteen years, and no young” 
person of from thirteen to sixteen years of age may be employed in a. 
mine below ground for more than fifty-four hours in any one week, or: 
more than ten hoursin any one day. An interval of not less than eight; 
- hours must be allowed for rest between the period of employment on: 
Friday and the period of employment on the following Saturday, and in. 
other cases the interval between periods of employment must not be 
less than twelve hours, except in the case of boys and young male per- 
sons whose employment is at such a distance from their ordinary place: 
of residence that they do not return there during the intervals of labor, . 
and who are not employed more than forty hours in any week. In such. 
cases an interval of eight hours must be allowed between each period of - 
employment. The period of each employment is deemed to begin at: 
the time of leaving the surface and to end at the time of returning to: 
the surface. The regulations in regard to the payment of wages and. 
precautions against accidents have a general similarity to those pro-. 
vided in the * coal-mines regulation act.” 

The last important act of the series known as “the factory acts” is that : 
of July 30, 1874, entitled “An act to make better provision for improving : 
the health of women, young persons, and children employed in manu-. 
factures, and the education ot such children, and otherwise to amend 
the factory acts.” This act, which came into operation on the Ist of” 
January, 1875, provides that in every factory to which it applies, the - 
period during which children, young persons, or women may be employed : 
shall be either the period between 6 a. m. and 6 p. m. or the period be-- 
tween 7 a.m. and 7 p. m. 

Where the period between 6 a.m. and 6p. m. is adopted, a child, . 
young person, or woman shall not be employed except between those: 
hours, and shall not be employed continuously for more than four and a. 
half hours without an interval of at least half an hour for a meal. Be-- 
tween the hours of G6 a.m. and 6 p.m. on every day except Saturday, . 
two hours shall be allowed for meals, of which time at least one hour: 
shall be before 3 p.m. On Saturday, a child, young person, or woman. 
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shall not be employed in any manufacturing process after 1 p. m., or for 
any purpose whatever after 14 p. m.; and if, on that day, the time al- 
lowed for meals be less than one hour, the time for quitting work shall 
be half an hour earlier than the hours just named. 

The provisions in regard to factories in which the period of employ- 
ment is from7 a.m. to7 p.m. are similar to those above, with such 
‘changes of time as are necessary in consequence of the difference in the 
hours for commencing and quitting work. 

In factories to which this act applies, the children may be employed 
either in morning and afternoon sets, or, on alternate days, for the 
whole day. When the former plan is adopted, a child who, on any day 
except Saturday, is employed in the forenoon, shall not be employed 
atter dinner on the same day; nor shall any child be employed on Sat- 
urday for two successive weeks, or in any week in which, on any other 
day, he has been employed more than five hours. Children so employed 
in factories must attend school, as directed by section 38 of the factory 
act of 1844. 

"When children are employed on alternate days, they may be employed 
during the same hours and with the same hours for meals as young per- 
sons and women, but must not be employed on two successive days, and 
must attend school as provided in section 31 of the factory act of 1544. 

After January 1, 1876, in the case of factories to which this act ap- 

plies, a person of the age of thirteen years and under fourteen years 
shall be deemed to be a child and not a “young person,” unless he has 
obtained from the proper authorities a certificate of having attained 
such standard of efficiency in reading, writing, and arithmetic as may 
from time to time be prescribed. During the year 1875 a child may not 
be employed in a factory if he is under the age of nine years, and after 
the expiration of that year he may not be employed if he is under ten 
years of age. The three last provisions do not apply to persons who 
may be lawfully employed in factories before the time when they go into 
effect. 
‘The enactment of the factory act of 1850, or any previous act, which 
authorized the employment of any child in the silk manufacture during 
longer hours than those authorized in the case of a child in any other 
factory to which this act applies, with certain exceptions during the 
first two years of its operation, are repealed. 

Various provisions of a minor character, as well as those details 
which are intended to secure the enforcement of the act and to guard 
against the evasion of its requirements, are omitted. 

‘Another act of the same date as the last, entitled the “ hosiery man- 
ufacture and wages act,’ was directed against a custom which had 
prevailed among employers in the hosiery manufacture of letting out 
knitting-frames and machinery to the artificers employed by them and 
the deducting of rents for these frames from the wages of such artificers. 
The act provides, among other things, that all wages in the hosiery 
manufacture shall be made payable in net amounts, without any stop- 
pages or deductions whatever, except for bad and disputed workman- 
ship. 

Another measure adopted during the same session of Parliament was 
the ‘workingmen’s dwellings act” of August 7, 1874, which is in- 
tended to enable municipal corporations to grant or lease land belong- 
ing to them to parties binding themselves to erect thereon dwellings of 
the class to which the act applies. This act relates only to England 
and Wales. 

Among the measures for which the British workingmen are now ask- 
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ing, in addition to the repeal or modification of the two obnoxious laws 
above named, may be mentioned the amendment of the trades-union 
and conspiracy acts; the reconstruction of the small-penalties act on 
the principle that imprisonment should only be used as a means of en- 
forcing payment after all other means have failed; the modification of 
the law in relation to summary jurisdiction and the qualification of 
magistrates and jurors respectively, including a reduction in the quali- 
fications of the latter and payment for jury service; an alteration in 
the law so that workmen or their families may be able to sue em- 
ployers in event of injury or death from accidents due to negligence; a 
further extension of the factory and workshop acts, an act to prevent 
truck, and an act for the protection of seamen’s lives by preventing the 
sending of ill-found and unseaworthy vessels .to sea. 
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The legislation of Great Britain for the regulation of factories, mines, 
and workshops, so far at least as it authorizes or forbids the employ- 
ment of any perscn or prescribes the hours during which any person 
shall labor, has been confined, as has been seen in the foregoing sum- 
mary, to the protection of “children, young persons, and women.” 
The theory of the legislature has been that adult men were capable of 
making their own terms with their employers, and that there was, con- 
sequently, no occasion for the law to interfere with their agreements, 
further than to enforce such contracts as workman and employer might 
voluntarily enter into. Entering, upon these conditions, into the con- 
test with capital, the workmen, in steadily increasing numbers, have 
sought to gain additional strength by combinations formed among the 
members of particular trades, and sometimes even by mutual support 
and assistance among the members of different trades. Such combina- 
tions have sometimes been temporary, having been formed for the 
accomplishment of special purposes, after the attainment of which, or 
the failure to attain them, they have ceased to exist as associations. 
But the most common form of combination in recent times, for trade 
purposes, has been the organization of those permanent societies gen- 
erally known as trades-unions. 

Combinations for trade purposes have, indeed, existed in Great Brit- 
ain and elsewhere in Europe for many centuries; such, for example, as 
the medieval guilds and trades-companies. These, however, differed 
very widely from the modern trades-unions, the medieval trades-compa- 
nies consisting both of employers and workmen, while the guilds were 
originally formed for the protection of life and property in an age when 
the state was less successful than at present in the performance of that 
duty. One of their purposes undoubtedly was to strengthen the urban 
populations at a time when feudal nobles were accustomed to levy tolls 
upon commerce and exact heavy contributions from the cities and towns. 
Inthe times of the Plantagenets the two great mercantile guilds of 
London and Bordeaux were co-extensive with their municipal corpora- 
tions, and were sufficiently powerful to show considerable spirit and 
independence, even in their dealings with royalty itself. As the guilds 
increased in power, they became exclusive, and in some Cases various 
classes of workmen were debarred from membership. One regulation 
required that a workingman should “ purge himself by abstinence from 
work for at least a year and a day” before he could enter the sacred 
chamber of the guild. This sometimes led to the formation of separate 

associations of tradesmen in one town, which, however, was 1n some 


cases followed by a re-union into one guild, such as took place in 1284 
_at Berwick-on-Tweed. 
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The medieval trades-companies were composed of small capitalists 
and workmen, but they had some regulations similar to those of the 
modern trades-unions. They fixed the relative number of apprentices 
and journeymen to be employed by a master,and had rules against 
working with men who had not regularly learned their trade, as well as 
against systematic over-time. In some instances they appear to have 
taken away the tools of members who failed to pay their dues, as a 
means, perhaps, of coercing them into payment rather than as a pun-’ 
ishment. Disputes between masters and workmen were settled by the 
president of the company and its éourt of assistants. It was one of 
their rules that any man entering a town and seeking employment in a 
particular trade, must join the eompany representing that trade and 
pay his dues to its funds as a condition of being permitted to work. 
The fees at first were small, but were raised as the companies increased 
in power, until admission became very difficult and the companies 
themselves became oppressive monopolies. The charge for apprentice- 
ship was also raised to a very exorbitant figure. In the twelve great 
companies of London, (the mercers, grocers, fishmongers, goldsmiths, 
skinners, merchant-tailors, haberdashers, salters, ironmongers, vintners 
and cloth-workers,) the fee for apprenticeship was successively raised 
from 10 to 40 and ultimately to 100 pounds, whereas in the early times 
it was only half a crown. Illegitimate children, and even the sons of 
peasants, were refused admission as apprentices. 

As early as the reign of Edward II, no person could be made a free- 
man of the city of London unless he belonged to one of the trades- 
companies, and in the following reign the court of common council was 
chosen from the trades and not from the wards of the city, while the 
Lord Mayor was required to be a member of one of the twelve great com- 
panies. To these was transferred the power, which the old guild had for- 
merly possessed, of making or changing trade regulations, and their 
privileges were confirmed by Edward III,.who was himself a member 
of the company of cloth-workers. In the sixteenth century the mem- 
bers of the trades-companies were divided into three classes: The liv- 
ery, which included the richer members, the masters, and the free 
workmen. Their form of government had, by this time, become more 
aristocratic, the officers being appointed by a committee or court of 
assistants, instead of being elected in a general assembly of the mem- 
bers. In short, the trades-companies ceased to be friendly associations 
between capitalists and workmen, and in the end were controlled by 
men of considerable wealth, even if they were not composed entirely 
of that class. By their exorbitant fees for apprenticeship, and their 
arbitrary restrictions they rendered it difficult, if not impossible for a 
poor man’s son to learn a trade, while by preventing competition they 
taxed the public in general for their own benefit. 

In English history there are records of a number of coalitions among 
workingmen for particular purposes, and in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries there were in Germany associations of journeymen 
formed, apparently for mutual assistance during those years of travel 
(wanderjihre) which the regulations of the trades-companies required 
of the young workman on the completion of his apprenticeship ; but it 
was not until the latter part of the eighteenth century that those per- 
manent organizations, now so well known under the name of trades- 
unions, began to make their appearance. These organizations are, in- 
deed, one of the natural outgrowths of that great revolution in industry 
which has already been dwelt upon at some length. In an industrial 
system which was carried on by means of great accumulations of cap- 
ital on the one hand, and great numbers of laborers without capital on 
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the other, and which at the same time collected these laborers into 
large groups and brought.them into constant association with each 
other, it was almost inevitable that such organizations should spring 
into existence. To the circumstances just mentioned must be added 
another which strongly contributed to the progress of association among 
working people. The new industrial methods had gathered them in 
vast numbers into the towns where manufactures were established, and 
where, being unable to cultivate a garden or to keep a cow, a pig, or a 
few chickens or geese, they were wholly dependent upon employment in 
their own particular industry; and when, through a collapse of trade, 
this industry failed to furnish them with work, they were liable to be 
reduced to a condition of pitiable helplessness and of deep distress. Ac- 
cordingly many societies were organized for the purpose of mutual assist- 
ance and relief, and it was in such friendly purposes that many of the 
trades-unions had their origin. Indeed, mutual relief in sickness, acci- 
dent, or lack of work, still forms an important feature among the objects 
to which a majority of the trades-unions are devoted. 

Up to 1824, when the coalition act of 1800 was repealed, these asso- 
ciations were illegal, and such as existed were obliged to conduct their 
proceedings in secrecy. Since that time they have grown very rapidly, 
although even as late as 1871 the law prohibited them from taking any 
action calculated to interfere with the free course of trade—such, for in- 
stance, as interfering between their members and the employers in regard 
to rates of wages or hours of labor. 

The following list comprises the names of the associations represented 
in the National Trades-Union Congress held at Liverpool in the latter 
part of January, (January 18 to 23, inclusive,) 1875, with the number of 
members in each: © 


Alliance Cabinet-Makers’ Association..... i aibi= Sotewineie ee Se Rhotee Go ores owl phair ee 1, 900 
MITC aR eA eR OMT CNL i oe eccrine te et lebises Gor sinofha aisle ape since eas 450 
Amalgamated Beamers, Twisters, Drawers’ Society, Blackburn .......-..--.-- 900 
PSSM AER it Let NOT S aise oe oe eae mela wie ae ee ee ae nie Samer e ae ee 14, 000 
Aemalsarared ootrail HOO Makers. <2 a n1- serie ote ste (ene ate Saisie teamlo me jac 5, 511 
Amalgamated Wood-Turners, Sawyers, and Shuttle-Makers .......----------- 1, 100 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers..--.. .---.. -- +22. ---- wee ees see sn pean nnn 44, 000 
Amalgamated Council of Woolen Operatives, Yorkshire .......-.--..-------- 430 
Amalgamated Association of Cotton-Spinners...--..-----..---.-------+----- 14, 200 
Amalgamated Association of Miners.... -.--.. 20-25 s2-2 ee cence poweee cee eene= 45, 000 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants ..-..-..---..----. ‘weinwysiemame nated 20, 000 
Amalgamated Iron and Steel Workers...-.. - SS ee Se, SEMA 550 20, 000 
Amalgamated Operative Bakers, Liverpool District........-.---..----+------ 400 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners..-.-..-.--2-- s2-0 +222 eee es 13, 090 
Amalgamated Trades Council of Bury..---.....-----.----- éislawioeiiemaccimet aa 1, 250 
Bummimgnam trades COUNCW 2 .\2. << ose. arses e ems inicign~ se niein = eee plots ole ania 9, 000 
Blackburn Card-Room Operatives’ Association ..-....--. -22---00+- se-nee =e 1, 200 
Bolton ELadcs COUN sn so. a - ciae odin one calc cosine bing orale aals beinin aisle sleme eee meno UUO 
Boiler-Makers and Iron-Shipbuilders ..---. Jd cna cisite the seek eLin ee eens 15, 000 
Brick and Tile Makers, North Stafford.--.--.. aia s'e ed gfe tara a iatete’ janes “Eyes ale 150 
British Plate-Spoon and Fork-Filers’ Society ....--.4 .-.-- ence nnn ne aeeecees 100 
Bury Trades Council ..--..-. 2+. ---- 42 eee - ne oon eee e ce ee none enn c ee nen eee 1, 250 
Giesterr races © OUNCIEE aa secae <5 gov die sane elem nirtee aces lee Soares eRe 500 
Crewe Trades Council .. .--... 2-2... 5-2. --e0)eee- 22 eeatisin-sse risk eck celeste 1, 000 
WDrescerd ) Vers ,anG LIMISNeCIS. <. <ns6/s cc aiepier ees meaiM ees idee pales s==1-" 1,764 
Mee UL aiLet: ELAS COMMCIL 3, .mina, sa opeealsicegeke se aioe ieayee ssn sable cabbie sxe ce RON OLO 
aE nA tC OULeLy, MeCOADICS) 0.0 a> ecewisins atcha) anu = svicivinel sale Seis scl uae Sols 2, 300 
Durham County Colliery Engineers’ Association ............------+----+---- 1,573 
East Lancashire Power-Loom Weavers’ Amalgamated Association ....-...--- 16, 000 
East London Operative Society of French Polishers.......-.,-.---+---+----- 200 
Edge-Tool and Wool-Shear Grinders’ Society... .. .... -----+---+++-2+ e202 e-ee- 230 
Mampores Waited Trades Counen <1 on -- cals on vpetnsmenwec-aeseee-se- | LOJOOD 
mecontive Council, Millera-ASsoclatiOn) <2 — 2. Ain -clsie nse ns tinea cSccee ne oaine te 400 
‘Federal Union ot Agricultural Laborers ........ ...--------- +--+ +202 ++ o-oo 30, 000 


esmipis. UmLomMote sMetnleld ees sslasisa c= = 2ieig ler ews a)sicininicie ince aiecine = emlnin nea 3, 000 
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Fire-Iron Workers, Birmingham and District.......-.....-..0-.-2-se.scee Bae 250 
Friendly Society of Operative Cabinet-Makers, &c., of Great Britain....../. 1, 950 
General Allinnce,of Operative House Painters....-.:-...2.-22---.0----+----= 5,000 
General Union of Carpenters and Joiners...--. -.2.0 --navse+t-=deueb-cccesse 9,708 
General Union of Basket, Skip, and Hamper Makers..........-.-.---.--.---- 700 
(General Union of Din-Plate Workerst: sens eae eee nee ee oe 1, 250 
Gixss- Bottle Makers, Yorkshire).\sews : 2i(5-.\se -dakece eee. teeead. cone. 2 at, HOON, 
Glascow, United\ Trades Council aju.0 cee ergs tance) ceasepe e-cthe atee es cam ldOOOn 


Crivesendsand Vicinity Trades Counce. sates, em es ee, oe oe ee. a oeee 200 
POM ON Wale: Dressers, POLCCLIES ..222.. saeee. co Coke eee eke ee eee 700 
Jron-Founders’ Society of England, Ireland, and Wales...........----..----- 12, 075 
Kent Agricultural and General Laborers’ Union...........-.----2-.--------- 9,500 
WesdsmndDistrict“I'tades Council -Y: Aa: FA ee ee Oe 4, 000 
Leicester Section of National Amalgamated Union of Operative Riveters and 
BMP LDN GUGNS eet tere cin 3s cc ce aes cnet oee coke vias ee ete fee Sem ates 1, 200 
Weiser Trades: COUNCIL Wis su. Secscetae enone weetne sone ee ere ee ee 3, 170 
iineompirades Coun cil. Mesos. 9403) RO eS as) et ‘500 
iniyverpool Brick-Makers’ Society tac .-Lus.-t)i- ous cern sheckt bs ieese cee ee 400 
Liverpool Operative Ship-Painters’ Benefit Association........-...---..----- 800 
Liverpool No. 2 Branch Operative House-Painters........-22.>----------0+-- 300 
Liverpool and Vicinity United Trades Council...............----.---------. 5, 760 
iiverpool,Sail-Makers’ Association | .220..-.'. -2siei el ee cct bee eee A408 
Liverpool Amalgamated Boot-Makers’ Center Men’s Men ..-......-....--..-- 180, 
veryoo) United.Shipping Trades,Council 2. -2..,.c.o5s cheba reese so teayees 2,610 
Liverpool Coopers’ Friendly Trade and Burial Society.....-.....---.---.---- 400 
averyool Shop Assistantia Wni0n <s22-..scsscne les cusses eee ene oben nome ee 620 
river poolsnope=Malcers 222. 2. EUS YUL alee Pe eee es ee 120 
JaverpooleMastiand Block Maketsls. 222. \asJ: chive. 5c. loch isac- ce oe Sak tee 152 
dayerpool Tin-Plate, Workers) Society... 2 .n<-<-scien eS sneecoasaceccende 210 
London Amalgamated Society of Tin-Plate Workers ......-...-------.-----e 500 
Mondom@onsolidated Boolkbindlers e+. .----<,.2eees ceeees cou heen ee 830 
ioudousirades Council os co -CSe- aoe sects soe eee ue ee 13, 734 
Manchester and Salford Trades: Council 2.22. 22... 255022. 2 ose - ecco. 10, 000 
Me ievaship-Joiners’ Assoctatione: 2:2. cost .2sccce 0. eee ee 500 
Morsey obipwrights’ Association st .cae.oeletl ois ce. ce caus cl ek ecedee 1, 020 
Miners Nacional /Associatiomaste . 1.1. ast S228 ees. eee ek ee ee 140, 000 
Newoual Arricultural-baborersh Wnion sc ders see obese ee eo eereen aan ee ee 60, 000 
National Amalgamated Union of Operative Boot and Shoe Riveters and Fin- 
FGNONG S44 see htt eka esin Sia wns See etme ence oe oe esha ee ee En 


National Association of Nut and Bolt Makers... eee ee ae ee 
National Association of Operative Plasterers ......-. 2-2... cecece sees ee 3, 300 
National Flint-Glass Makers of Great Britain and Ireland..-_............... 2, 000 


enonal Union-of Working Women: .©25- :i:-.s..5425-5.c+as-20<a5 seek. 300 
National United Association of Rope and Twine Spinners of Great Britain 

EO SIECLAN GS Seno. eco eh: Oa 0, eee ae ae ek Ee oe eee ae 1, 600 
Nottingham and Neighborhood Association of Organized Trades...-......-.. 3, 000 
Nottingham Amalgamated Society of Lace-Makers.............--...--...... 2, 500 
Herth Siafterd Engineers’ Association’ oo. 2... 62 Loc eee ceecoe nccsce econ... 500 
Oldham Amalgamated ‘Trades Council..-..2.... -.-.---.nscece cesses... 3, 500 
Oldham Operative Cotton-Spinners’ Provincial Association .................. 2, 902 


Ee oepative «Bricklayers Soctehy sac. .s<0s.dic ncd=cenceecdbe sc csee ccc. cn 3, 750 
Operative Bricklayers, Sheffield, Manchester Order...................... sania, 6, 200 


Gporitive Stone-Masons’ Society: ...... 40-55 «leeds eeevesceescceecn se... 24, 000 
Provincial Typographical Association...-....---..--. --..+-e- Seis ce aie = ae ere 3, 800 
Razor-Blade Grinders, Sheffield .:.-...:..-2c--. -2--ee ------ Rose ea a eon 200 
ne ower Fromework Knitters. 4.200 .25,0c0 tbe Soorepcaceca ce. cna 650 
Scissors-Grinders, Sheffield ..-.-..-.. .ccc.-50- ee Aree ee ee hee ee 200 
Seamens’ Protective Society, Liverpool :.................-----.-............ 2, 800 
eee eee On ETOTS?. 242 od es coke eee. ee 300 
Sheffield Trades Council.......-- wires sie esiSiemecehies peas anpice ce noeee, pene 


Sheftield United Steel-Melters’ Association ....-...-...-. nee 600 
South Yorkshire Colliery Operatives’ Association.... ............... Specie en eee, 


Stalybridge Trades WOUDCL cn nae es nee uk eens Coe ee eee 1, 200 
Steam-Engine Makers’ OCIOLY <n cnmkcins ao rnp eet ee ee 3, 850 
Siucmport Power-Loam: Weavergs.'ie- 04... vc'e. «.sidag acawc bo ueeees weeny bere Sie eoU0 
United Kingdom Society of Coach-Makers...... .......200.+-2++ 22. ence ee. 7,040 


United Kingdom General Post-Office and Telegraph-Service Benefit Society .. 

United Journeymen Brass-Founders’ Association of Great Britain and Ireland. 1,750 
United Operative Masons’ Association of Scotland........---. .-....-...-... 10, 652 
Walsall and District Trades Council :... 25.0505 ect ucdccedgheesaeeeeeene 800 
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Beart ne ton: PalpamMikis UiiOR) vec octcnssites ss Sonat ebedi we) fea Wee Week. 390 
West End London Cabinet-Makers <2... Jolie coee'ck au cece lew idee bi ckecnes 400 
West Surrey District of the Federal Union of Agricultural Laborers ...-..... 
Wrelverhampton Trades Council... .2. 220.22. Stars Jee A Ee 300 


It will be seen that this gives a total of 919,842 members, from which 
some deductions must be made for duplicate representation.* After 
making these allowances it will be quite safe to say that the aggregate 
membership of the trades-unions represented in the congresst did not 
fall short of 800,000, 


AMALGAMATED SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


The growth of trades-unionism will, however, be best illustrated and 
its present position most clearly indicated by presenting statistics of a - 
few of the larger associations. One of the most important and com- 
pactly organized of these bodies, though not now the largest in point of 
numbers, is the ** Amalgamated Society of Engineers, Machinists, Mill- 
wrights, Smiths, and Pattern-makers,” more commonly known, however, 
as the “ Amalgamated Engineers.” This great association, numbering 
at the close of 1874 about 45,000 members, grew out of a “ friendly union 
of mechanics,” which was formed in Manchester about the year 1826, or 
within a short time after the repeal of the coalition act. In its present 
form, however, it has existed only twenty-four years, or since 1851. Its 
growth during that period is exhibited by the following table, showing 
the number of its members, the amount of its accumulated fund, and the 
average amount per member, at the close of each year, from 1851 to 


- 1873, inclusive: 


TABLE I. 


Number of | Balance on hand at | Amount to 





Year. members. close of year. each member. 

£ sd: een as 

He MUN Ee Soe e wwcldelateieie\e Casta cle e.cciats 11, 829 21,705. 4 114 LL i6rres 
AAU e(IUNEC) aac ctw erecsiaccieaeasicaae 11, 617 EQ 21 eee 
PSDe, (ICCEMPOD cnn on ccc a cic ashen 9, 737 5 882b., aeo 3s, 11 0% 
Se ramen Neco mae cies + cease ce sees 10, 757 17,812 16 7 TO 13) eis 
eS ee eee Sods Sew mae eat 11, 617 20-202 Ala O 1 14 9F 
BOD ns coe ee ee see mece 12, 553 35,695 1 11 2 16 104 
EEE ata Seana ate Caealam as Coes 13, 405 43,207 18) 34 3 4 be 
Pe =. Hen aie weewarcehe Gt nwiosleces 14, 299 47,947 4 103 3° 0d 
Be eo bike catcenien? wsis sce 15, 194 80,353 12 14 1 19 102 
MRS er EEN here a leteie ee inS e'efun claw = 17, 790 36,831 19 8 Qe 4k 

UST SSE ae, ae A Ee celta Astle mercies 20, 935 60,198 1 6 2°17" 6 

Pel abe. aes ceeeyaicto nee wee cone we ate 22, 862 73,398 1 04 Shi cae 
Pee oe oe a ee Leesa ca aaislecic 24, 234 67,615 16 6 2 15 94 
OU EY. - ok Re euce cee tine cae case 26, 058 67,410 3 8 2° Tl ee 
ee te eee ec cote ee ese ete 28, 815 86,947 15 0 ee J: 
SINE foe oe Seaton a. weak ates ese cose 30, 984 115,357 13 104 oo LAs 
OSGUtoe <a cd aseiecser cee = tz ance oe 33, 007 L3SVAIS FS es Avs) ebb 
AGI ants Gi ue eeee tee SEED hee Seleleee's 33, 325 125,263 2" 97 Sa Sa 
PEGS are asin e see cearess wale wse eee s 33, 474 98,699 2 14 2 18 114 
HOON CP asses seneceejicass cess assess 33, 539 7024767" 7 10 D)) Shai 
SO oe cad Se cso sene acess ods 34, 711 82,467 6 11% 2 oF 
eG ee occas edavee see haces aun 37,790 116,326 6 74 3 SURGE 

PEG Se anne oes Sele cee soe se e5 41, 075 158,313 15 104 Si 17Merk 
DG ee ate aitec ees sande cainss. ssi 42, 382 2005923; 2 62 4 14 92 
Meera acs Gast Casciessereetssmes cs AA OGON Saetee te late cote cael sais asectnr ind 





*Some of the city “trades councils” above mentioned comprise branches of trade- 
organizations separately represented. ; % ‘ 

+ Some of these unions have branches in the colonies and in foreign countries. 

£1852 was the year of the great lock-out. ; : ‘ 

§ The effect of the panic of 1866 and the industrial prostration of the succeeding years 
is visible in a falling off in the society’s funds. 
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The following table shows the amounts expended for beneficial pur- 
poses by the Amalgamated Society of Engineers during the twenty- 
three years from 1851 to 1873, inclusive, with the amount expended for 
each purpose, and the average amount of expenditure per member: 




















TABLE II. ; 
Average per 
Class of benefit. Amount expended. Tee 
8. idl, So Bis ah 
MOVAviOns tO Mendhers* sen. eeaaec<cececicersocecs 561,827 0 0 |24 11 & 
enlUL IMOAICMTIESS Sc anc2 scoseaens Shc on meccs cose sees . 252,441 0 0 9 18 9 
PME URID OREO tee he b lemas eachey See een SOB Tees 89,856 O 0O 2 a9 112 
ECO COUS\ i Se ctacwe out lisse SOR «oho ope aed lees 22;800 0 90 188 
PePUMO aS eats east PEL ars ci isa cee beds a Sel eee ase eeeee 80,687 0 0 3 thera 
. 1,007,611..0. 0 | 41.12 9 
Benevolent grants, (nineteen years) -..-...--..--.- 20,553 0 0 13° «4 
Assistance to other trades,(twenty years).........-. 11,8380 0 0 AT ay 
Malt to ten abs LAs od Sales 1,039,994 0 0/42 18 0g 





* By “ donations” is meant the stated pecuniary assistance rendered to members when out of work. 


The following table shows the expenditures of the same association 
for the year 1873, with the different objects of expenditure and the aver- 
age amount per member: 























TaBLE III. 
Objects of expenditure. Aggregate. ee 
ue ite ee Ce £8 od 
Donations, fares to situations, and beds to non-free 13,645 11 53 6 5 
members. ; 
WonuinmentiPenelit.= 2.1.0 cltsucer'e se ee oises Oy -- oeb ee 1,916, 18, 0 102 
Sick benefits, stewards and medical certificates ..-.. 18,022. 5 9 Sent 
Superannuation benefit ...-...-.---..--- iaiec <eareer 9,477 18 11 4 5% 
Accidents, &c., per twenty-third rule*.............. 1,800.7 30200 10+ 
HOOT OR AS Pox ion oe =: 2 sof nic teks pROSARION wise bp eis Gaia svete: 6,567 10, 72) 3 if 
Grants from benevolent fund....-...---......---.- 1,436 16 8 84 
Printing, stationery, emblems, postage, and parcels. 3,950 0 8 1 104 
Branch-officers, executive council, secretaries, treas- 65276. 12) 11 2 oat 
urers, auditors, banking expenses, delegations, 
and bonds of security. 
PLeMas ar AES, COMM ANG CAs. ss). Seek necccabaseacee me 1,343. 16 24 74 
Purchasing new property, including club-boxes, 118 13 23 02 
locks for ditto, &c. : : ~ 
Telegtams, bad coin, Ko --.. 25... 3.2. vesacevesees ‘567 6 Oh 3} 
Cirants Horobher bnadesi .. tea ccied~. Gaze diss beed. chee 694 0 .0 4 
Grants to London trades council, trades parliamen- 58...6..8 02 
tary committee, gas-stokers’ defense fund. —-—————$ —_—__|_ __ 
60) S700 oe eect ey 
Unacknowledged remittances.....--........-.. 200. 1, B2d PO eC WA es 
67199 5 LT oy Sa athe ede perest 








* The twenty-third rule relates to assistance to members in emigration, and will be noticed hereafter. 


4 
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At ihe end of 1873 this society had 358 branches, of which 259 were 
in England and Wales, 39 in Scotland, 11 in Ireland, 7 in Australia, 1 
each in New Zealand, Queensland, and the East Indies, 5 in Canada, 1 
in Malta, 2 in Turkey, 1 in France, and 30 in the United States. The 
average number of members to each branch at the date mentioned was 
a fraction over 118; the largest branch (located at Crewe, in Cheshire,) 
having 458, and the smallest only 6. Under the revised rules of the 
association, adopted May 25, 1874, a branch cannot be organized with 
less than twelve members, and the local councils have the power to dis- 
continue all existing branches having not more than ten members. 

The American branches (i. ¢., those in the United States) comprise an 
aggregate membership of 1,405, or an average of 47, less a small frac- 
tion, to each branch. They are located at the following places: Alle- 
gheny City, Altoona, Atlanta, Bloomington, (IIl.,) Boston, Brooklyn, Buf- 
falo, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Dunkirk, Elizabethport, (N. J.,) Fall 
River, (Mass.,) Louisville, Nashville, Newark and New Brunswick, (N.J.,) 
New York City, (two branches,) Omaha, Paterson, (N. J.,) Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Port Huron, (Mich.,) Providence, Rochester, San Francisco, 
Schenectady, Saint Louis, and a town in New Jersey, the name of which 
is omitted. . 

The income of the society during the year 1873 from the regular pay- 
ments of members and other sources (including £3,851 14s. 6d. as inter- 
est on money deposited in bank) was £109,809 3s. 2d. Its expenditures 
for the year, as already shown, were £67,199 17s. 53d., leaving £42,609 
5s. 83d. to add to the surplus fund, which was thus swelled to the figure 
already given, namely, £200,923 1s. 63d., or an average of £4 14s. 93d. 
(about $26 in United States paper currency) per member. 

An applicant for admission into this society must not be under 21, 
(with a few specified exceptions,) or over 40 years of age. He must have 
worked five years at his trade, and must be earning the ordinary rate 
of wages in the district in which.he is employed. He must also be a 
person of ‘‘steady habits and good moral character,” and must be free 
from certain specified pbysical disabilities, such as being deaf or dumb, 

_ having lost a limb, or two entire fingers off one hand, being ruptured, 
subject to fits, or obliged to use glasses at his work in consequence of 
imperfect vision. A member who wittingly proposes an ineligible can- 
didate for membership is liable to a fine of £1. 

The fee for admission to membership varies according to the age of 
the member, rising graduaily from 15s., the fee at 25 years of age, to £3, 
the fee at 40 years of age. The regular contribution is 1s. per week 
from each member; but when the accumulated fund falls below £3 per 
member, the contributio1 is increased by such sum as will sustain the 
fund at the amount named. 

Every ‘free member” in good standing, who is out of work under cir- 
cumstances satisfactory to the branch to which he belongs, receives a 
donation of 10s. per week for fourteen weeks, 7s. per week for the next 
thirty weeks, and a further sum of 6s. per week until employment is 
obtained, making a total of £19 18s. in any period of fifty-two weeks, 
provided the member should be out of employment so long. A member 
receiving “short donation” of either 7s. or 6s. per week cannot again 
draw “full donation” without having worked four successive weeks at 
the trade, and at the ordinary wages of the shop in which he is em- 
ployed; nor can any member receive the “fall donation” for more than 
fourteen weeks in any period of fifty-two weeks. A member losing his 

- employment through drunkenness or disorderly conduct is not entitled 
to donation until he has been again employed eight weeks at his own 
branch of the trade, and at full wages. 
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A “free member” on donation may obtain a “ traveling card” from the 
secretary of his own branch of the society, and on complying with certain 
prescribed regulations, may receive his donation from the secretaries of 
branches situated in the different towns or cities to which he may go in 
search of work. A “non-free member,” who has paid the whole of bis 
entrance money, and is not more than 10s. in arrears, is allowed 8d. fora 
bed in each town or city to which he may travel; and where there are three 
or more branches, he may be furnished with a bed for three nights. The 
secretary of a branch in any town to which the traveler goes must 
direct him to any place where he thinks it likely he may find employ- 
ment; and the officers of a branch have discretionary power to detain 
a member a few days, if they see a prospect of obtaining employment 
tor him. . 

A member, being a pattern-maker, a millwright, or a machine-joiner, 
registered for “tool-benefit” and losing tools by fire, upon satisfactory 
proof of his loss, receives compensation therefor, though not to exceed 
£10. The amount is raised by an equal levy on the registered members 
of the above-mentioned departments of the trade. 

Any free member,* when visited by mental disease, bodily sickness, 
or lameness, (not occasioned: by drunkenness or disorderly conduct, or 
any disease improperly contracted,) receives 10s. per week for twenty-six 
weeks, and 5s. per week so long as he continues ill, making a total of £19 
10s. in fifty-two weeks. i 

When the funds of the society are £3, and upward, per member, ex- 
clusive of permanent investments, if 74 per cent. of the members are 
out of employment, a limited number of the unemployed members may 
be assisted to emigrate to the amount of £6; but no member shall be 
allowed the benefit of this rule unless the number of unemployed mem- 
bers of the society in the place to which he wishes to emigrate is below 
74 per cent. 

Any “free member,” not more than 16s. in arrears, who, through losing 
a limb or having one disabled by accident or otherwise, or through blind- 
_ hess, imperfect vision, apoplexy, epilepsy, or paralysis, may be rendered 
permanently unable to follow any of the departments of the trade, pro- 
vided his disability is not the result of intemperance or other improper 
conduct, will receive the sum of £100; subject to the condition that the 
amount must be refunded if at any future time the member is able to 
resume work. 

A member in good standing who is not less than fifty years old, and 
who through the infirmities of age is unable to obtain the ordinary rate 
of wages, is entitled to a superannuation benefit, varying according to 
the length of time he has been in the society, as follows : 

To members of less than twenty-five years’ standing, 7s. per week. 

To members of twenty-five years’ and less than thirty-years’ standing, 
8s. per week. 

To members of thirty years’ and less than forty years’ standing, 9s. 
per week. 

To members of forty years’ standing and upward, 10s. per week. 

These payments are continued during the life of the member. A 
member of not less than eighteen years’ standing in the society and not 
less than fifty years old, if disabled by any of the causes above men- 
tioned as giving a title to the “‘ avcident benefit” of £100, may take his 
choice between that and the superannuation benefit. 

* This regulation is not applicable to a class of members who, on account of defective 


health on entering the society, have not been admitted to the “sick benefit,” and have 
paid 2d. a week less than other members. 
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On the death of a free member who is not more than 16s. in arrears, 
£12 is paid to his widow, next of kin, or legal representative, for his 
funeral expenses. On the death of a member’s wife, he receives £5 for 
her funeral expenses, leaving £7 for hisown. If a member die while 
traveling in search of work, and his remains cannot be removed to his 
own home, the branch of the society nearest the place of his death is to 
take charge of the funeral, the expense of which must not exceed £6; 
and if his widow, nominee, or next of kin, apply for the surplus, (the re- 
maining £6 of this ‘funeral benefit,”) it is to be paid. 

The salaries of officers (7. e., of those to whom salaries are allowed) 
vary according to the number of members in the branch to which they- 
belong, or to the nature and extent of their duties. Thus the salary of 
a branch secretary varies from £1 10s. per annum—the sum allowed for 
a branch comprising ten members—to £12 15s. in the case of branches 
having 360 members, the rules providing minutely for all intermediate 
numbers as well as for all in excess of 360. It may be noted here, en 
passant, that no member who keeps a public-house, or beer-house, is 
eligible to the position of branch secretary. 

One of the most useful regulations of the society is that which relates 
to the finding of employment for members. A member out of employ- 
ment and drawing “donation benefit,” is required at stated times (usu- 
ally every day) to sign a book known as “the vacant-book,” which is 
either kept at the branch office, or, in the case of large towns where 
there are several branches, at some central office. In Manchester the 
‘‘vacant-book” is an institution of such importance that the officer in 
charge of it receives a stated salary of £2 2s. per week, with an allow- 
ance of 7s. 6d. per week for a messenger, and has rent-free quarters, 
with coal and gas, at the society’s office, where he is required to reside. 

Any member who knows of a vacancy, either present or prospective, is 
required to give information of it within twenty-four hours to the secre- 
tary of the branch to which he belongs, and failing to do so is liable to 
a fine of 5s: A member on donation benefit refusing to accept employ- 
ment, or neglecting to apply when informed of a vacancy, is suspended: 
from donation until he obtains employment, unless he can show a satis- 
factory reason for his conduct. 

Any secretary on receiving notice that men are wanted in a particular 
district, must send to that district any members of his branch who are 
out of employment and in receipt of donation or contingent benefit, if 
he considers them qualified for the vacant positions. , The fare of mem- 
bers so sent is paid, and if they fail to obtain situations, their return 
fare is also paid to their own place of residence. The amount allowed, 
however, is not to exceed £1 10s. Any member on benefit refusing to 
remove to another place in order to obtain employment is suspended 
from donation, and, in some cases, may also be subjected to some further 
penalty. The regulations in regard to the “ vacant-book” and the _ 
transmission of information in regard to vacant situations from one 
locality to another constitute the society a most effective intelligence- 
ageucy, both for particular localities and for the entire field over which 
its branches extend. Some other societies have similar regulations. 

Oue of the society’s rules is directed against piece-work, the accept- 
ance of which, in shops where it has not already been introduced, incurs 
a fine of 10s. for the first offense, of 20s. for the second, and the penalty 
of expulsion for the third. Any member taking work by the piece is, 
moreover, required to share in equal proportions with his fellow-work- 
men (they being members) all that he earns over the regular weekly 
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wages; and any member working for or under any piece master, and 
not receiving an equal share in any such surplus, is required to leave 
his employment. 

Any member boasting of his independence toward his employer or 
employers in consequence of his membership in this society is subject 
to a fine of 2s. 6d. for the first offense, 5s. for the second, and 10s. for the 
third or any subsequent repetition of the offense. 

The above is only a brief statement of some of the leading provisions 
of the constitution or rules of the Engineers’ Association. Many minor 
regulations for special cases, as well as the provisions in regard to the 

‘care and investment of funds, the equalization of funds among the 
branches, or, more properly, the annual settlement between debtor and 
creditor branches, the election, qualification, and duties of officers and 
committeemen, along with various other matters of minor importance, 
are omitted. The governmental organization of societies of this class © 
is, however, illustrated to some extent in the abstract of the rules of 
the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, to be presented 
below. 


AMALGAMATED SOCIETY OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 


The following table shows the number of branches, number of mem- 
bers, and cash balance of the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners of Great Britain, Ireland, and America,* at the end of each year 
from 1860 to 1874, inclusive: 














TABLE I. 
; i Number of |Number of} Cash balance on 
Years ended December 31. branches. | members. hand. 
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The following table shows the expenditures for benefits of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1873, and for the thirteen and one-half years from the organiza- 





* This association has 265 branches, of which 231 are in England and Wales, 11 in 
Ireland, 5 in Scotland, 14 in the United States, and 4 in Canada. The branches in the 
United States comprise 447 members. Of the 14 branches, 2 are in New York, and 1 
each in Albany, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Fall River, Newark, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Saint Louis, San Francisco, and Washington, D.C. The returns from 
the United States in the monthly report for January, 1875, represent the state of trade 
as “bad,” “dull,” or “slack,” with the exception of San Francisco, where it is reported 
“good,” and Newark, as “improving.” The returns from the English and Welsh 
branches generally report trade as “ moderate,” while those from the Irish are chiefly 
unfavorable. 

t The cash balance for 1874 may be subject to a slight correction, 
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tion of the society in June, 1860, to the same date, with the average cost 


_ per member on each account: 


TABLE II. 

Expenditures for year ended De- 
cember 31, 1873. 

Items of expenditure. 





Aggregate for the | Average per 








- society. member. 
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Expenditures for 13} years ended 
December 31, 1873. 


Items of expenditure. 














Aggregate for the | Average per 
society. member. 
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The objects of this society, as defined in its own rules, are to 1 raise 
funds for the advancement and protection of the trade ; for the mutual 
support of its members in case of sickness, accident, , or superannua- 
ton; for the burial of members and their wives; assisting emigration ; 
replacing tools lost by fire, water, or theft; and for assistance to mem- 


bers out of work; also to forma contingent and benevolent fund for the 


. purpose ot granting assistance in cases of extreme distress not other- 


wise provided for in the rules. 
Each branch of the society is to appoint its own ‘officers and conduct 
its own affairs, and no branch is to have more than three hundred 


members. 


On the first meeting-night in April, July, and October, the income 
and expenditure of the past quarter, and at the first meeting in Jan- 
uary the income and expenditure for the past year, must be read over 
by the auditors and submitted to the meeting in presence of both the 
old and new officers; and in no case may the old officers leave before 
the pe port has been read over. 
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In any large town or district where there are two or more branches, 
they may hold conjointly a special summoned meeting of their branches 
whenever occasion requires; and all resolutions passed at such meet- 
ings must be entered on the minutes of each branch. They are also 
made binding upon the several branches in the district, and cannot be 
altered, rescinded, or set aside except by consent of a majority of the 
members present at another summoned meeting of the district branches. 

Upon any question which under the rules of the society is required to 
be decided by the votes of a majority of its members, these votes must 
be taken at summoned meetings of all the branches; and the numbers 
voting on each side must be transmitted to the general secretary, who 
must add them up and publish the results to the branches, the question 
being determined by a majority of all the votes cast and not by a ma- 
jority of the branches. 

The entrance-fees vary from 7s. 6d. (when the candidate is under 


twenty-five years of age) to £1 15s., (when he is forty-four years of age 


and under forty-five.) 

Candidates for membership must be in good health, must be good work- 
men and have worked five years at the trade, must be persons of steady 
habits and good moral character, and not less than twenty-one nor more 
than forty-five years of age. They must not belong to any other trade 
society or enter one after their admission into this. No person may be 
admitted who has acted contrary to the interests of the trade or has 

‘been excluded from any other society for misconduct, unless such resti- 
tution be made or such satisfaction given to injured parties as may be 
ordered by the executive council of the society or by the branch to 
which the candidate seeks admission. 

To be entitled to all the benefits of the society a member must pay a 
contribution of 1s. per week and 3d. per quarter to the contingent and 
benevolent fund. A contribution of 9d. per week and 3d. per quarter to 
the contingent and benevolent fund eutitles a member to all the bene- 
fits except that for the sick. 

All moneys subscribed by the members of the society become the 
property of the society generally, and not of the branches to which the 
members respectively belong;* and any branch leaving the society 
forfeits its share in the general fund. 

Whenever it is found that the funds of the society have sunk below 
an average of £1 per member, the executive council has the power to 
assess upon each member such sum as is necessary to raise the funds to 
the amount just mentioned. Special levies may also be made for other 
purposes, in cases of emergency; but such a levy on the society at large 
requires the consent of two-thirds of the members present at special 
meetings of the *branches held to determine the question; and local 
levies require the consent of a majority of the members present at a 
special meeting of the local branch or branches, as well as the approval 
of the executive coungil of the society. 

Special committees are elected by the separate branches, (or by the 
combined branches of a district in which there are two or more,) for the 
management of trade movements in connection with strikes, lock-outs, 
&c.; and special auditors are elected for the management of the accounts 
in such movements, which are kept entirely distinct from the ordinary 
accounts of the society. 

The principal authority in the association is vested in a general council, 
consisting of sixteen members, each representing one of sixteen dis- 





* This is also a rule of the Operative Stone-mason’s Society, and of some other 
associations. 
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tricts into which the territory over which the society extends is divided, 
and each being elected at an appointed time by a majority of the votes 
cast in meetings of the several branches within the district which he 
represents. Each branch may send to the general secretary the name 
of some eligible member within the district in which it is situated, to be 
submitted to the various branches within the district as a candidate for 
the general council. The nominations are to be made about three 
months betore the election, and a list of the candidates proposed is sent 
to all the branches by the general secretary. The election for members 
of the general council takes place once in three years, and if a vacancy 
‘occurs during the term for which the council holds office, it is filled by 
the candidate who, at the preceding election, received the next to the 
_ highest vote. ; 

The general secretary is elected by a majority of the votes cast in all 
the branches within the association. He is paid the expense attendant 
upon moving himself and his family from tbe place where he resides to 

‘the general office, where he is furnished with a rent-free residence, and 
receives a salary of not less than £3 per week, with certain other allow- 
ances for special services and for assistance. 

An executive council, consisting of six members, elected by the 
branches situated within a radius of twelve miles from the general 
office, is invested with a degree of supervision over that office and over 
the business of the secretary, as well as with the power of determining 
various questions affecting the society at large. 

The general council, whose members are from all parts of the kingdom 
and from foreign countries, meets only once in three years, except in 
special emergencies; and alterations in the rules of the association can 
only be adopted at alternate triennial meetings. All such alterations 
must be submitted to the votes of the members in the branch meetings, 
and any change in the objects of the society, as set forth in its first 
rule, requires the consent of three-fourths of the members. On minor 
matters, the general secretary is authorized to obtain the views of the 
general council, by letters addressed to its several members. In cases 
of emergency the general council is authorized to hold meetings without 
awaiting the attendance of the member representing the American 
district. 

The benefits offered by the society may be summarized as follows: 

Unemployed (or donation) benefit, 10s. per week for twelve weeks, and 
6s. per week for twelve weeks more; for leaving employment under cir- 
cumstances satisfactory to the branch or to the executive council, 15s. 
per week ; tool benefit to a member of not less than six months’ stand- 
ing, not to exceed £5; sick benefit, for twenty-six weeks, 12s. per week, 
and 6s. per week thereafter as long as illness continues ; funeral benefit, 
£12, or toa member of only six months’ standing, £3 10s.; accident bene- 
fit, to a member totally disabled, £100, and to a member partially dis- 
abled, £50; superannuation benefit to a member of twenty-five years’ 
standing, 8s. per week for life, and 7s. per week for life to a member of 
eighteen years’ standing; emigration benefit, £6; other benefits in the 
nature of benevolent grants, according to circumstances in cases of dis- 
tress. It may be remarked here that the rules and the governmental or- 
ganization of this society. are regarded as being among the best possessed 
by any of the trades-unions. he regulations in regard to vacant: book 
are similar to those of the engineers. 


ASSOCIATED CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF SCOTLAND. 


In the report of this society for the twelve months ended October 31, 
1874, the number of its members is stated at 5,781, of whom 5,224 were 


, 
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subscribers to all its benefits, the remaining 557 not being subscribers 


to the fund provided for sickness, superannuation, and funeral benefits. . 


Its expenditures for the several objects for which it is constituted, as 
well as for rents, taxes, salaries, &c., during the twelve months just 
named, were as follows : 
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The income of the society for the year ended as above exceeded the 
expenditure. by £1,441 5s.33d. This increases the accumulated fund to 
£9,071 8s. 83d., of which £7,554 5s. 6d. belong to the trade account, and 
£1,517 3s. 23d. to the benefit account. The number of members added 
to the society during the past year was 774, and, according to a state- 
ment presented by the secretary, it now comprises nearly one-half of the 
members of the trade in the districts in which it has branches, the to- 
tal number of journeymen in those districts being 11,836, while the mem- 
bership of the society is 5,781. The secretary calls attention to the fact 
that during the year several trades have had protracted strikes, while 
the members of some societies, notably the agricultural laborers, have 
been compelled to fight for the right of determining whether they should 
be union men or not. In some of the trades wages have been reduced, 
but among the joiners the changes that occurred during the year were 
usually favorable to the workmen. The secretary estimates that there 
has been an average rise of 2s. a week in journeymen’s wages, while 
several of the society’s branches have obtained a reduction of hours. 
The only disputes with employers during the year were those of Dum- 
fries, Dunfermline, Perth, and the Clyde. The latter was short and de- 
cisive, lasting but a few days; but the one at Dumfries was protracted 
and bitter, continuing for a month. 

This society was organized and a code of rules for its government 
adopted at a conference of delegates from the carpenters and joiners 
of the principal places in Scotland, which was held at Edinburgh in 
September, 1561, The rules have since undergone three revisions, the 
last having been completed in August, 1873. The society is divided in- 


to two sections, which may be called respectively the “ trade section” 


and the “ benefit section,” although some of the allowances made to 
meinbers of the trade section might very properly be classed as benefi- 





z : a 
*The “ victimized allowance” is one which the rules provide for the benefit of men- 
bers discharged from their situations for acting as delegates, or otherwise serving the 
association. It is a regular payment, equal to the wages lost. The “ victimized al- 
lowance” in 1873, exceeded £100. 
tThe number of apprentices in the same districts is 3,310.. 
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cial allowances. The fee for admission into the trade section alone, is 5s., 
and the dues 3d. per week. For admission into the benefit section the 
fee is from 2s, to 10s., according to age of applicant, and the dues 4d. 


_ per week. Besides these payments, members are liable to special levies 


for emergencies or to make up deficiencies in the funds; but such levies 
must be authorized by the vote of the society. 

On the occasion of a cessation of work in consequence of a strike, 
lock-out, or any cause regarded by the society as adequate, each “ free 
member” so thrown out of work, upon conforming to certain require- 


. ments, receives an allowance of 12s. a week as lon g as the stoppage of 


work continues. <A ‘free member” losing his tools by fire, water, or 

theft, is entitled to an allowance equal to the value of the tools lost, 

provided it does not exceed £20; and heis also entitled to the value of a 

tool-chest, not, however, in excess of £2. Every member who has paid 

his full entrance-fee is entitled to a bonus of £50 in case of any accident. 
disabling him from ever again resuming his regular employment. Itis. 
an essential condition, however, to the allowance of this benefit, that the. 
accident shall not have been caused by intemperance or improper con-. 
duct. The allowance in sickness is 12s. per week for thirteen weeks, 9s.. 
per week for thirteen weeks more, 7s. per week for twenty-six weeks, , 
and then 5s. per week while illness continues. The funeral allowance on. 
the death of a member is £12, to be paid to his wife, nominee, trustee,. 
or next of kin. The allowance on the death of a wife (if she be regis-- 
tered) is £5, which, however, is not allowed.on the death of a second. 
wife, if it has been drawn on the death of the first. The Superannuation : 
benefit is 3s. 6d. per week to a membver over fifty years of age and of ten, 
years’ standing in the society, and 5s. per week to one who has been. 
fifteen years in the society. The claim to superannuation, however, is: 
not allowed as long as the member can earn more than half the usual 

wages of the locality in which he is employed, in any business or calling: 
in which he can obtain employment. 

The various branches of the association are required to forward to the: 
executive committee as often, at least, as once a quarter, all moneys in. 
their possession not needed for their immediate local expenditure; and: 
branches not having sufficient funds for the latter purpose may, accord- - 
ing to prescribed forms, call upon the same committee for what they- 
require, provided, of course, that it be money to which they are entitled. 
in accordance with the rules of the society. All moneys sent to the: 
executive committee and not immediately wanted are to be deposited in, 
such bank or banks as may be agreed upon, a portion (not to be less. 
than £500 nor more than £1,000) to be deposited as a working fund in. 
the name of the association, three trustees, and the central correspond- 
ing secretary, and the remainder to be deposited as “a sinking fund”’ 
in the name of the association, eight trustees, and the central corre-. 
sponding secretary. The three trustees of the “working fund” are to: 


be elected by the central branch* and their names submitted to the- 


f 
b 
" 


society at large. If no objection be lodged against them within fourteen . 
days after such submission, their election is to be valid. The eight 
trustees of the “sinking fund” are to be elected respectively by the 
eight branches having the largest number of members, and their names : 
submitted to the society, as in the other case. No money can be drawn 
from the working fund except by the central corresponding secretary © 
and two trustees, and none can be drawn from the sinking fund without 








* At intervals of three years elections are held to determine what branch of the; 
society shall be the “seat of government;” and the branches situated within a radius . 
of three iniles from the branch elected haye the prerogative of electing the executive 
committee, which consists of nine members, who hold office for one year. 
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the signature of the same officer and six trustees; and the trustees are 

to sign no order for drawing money without a letter from the executive 
~ committee, signed by the chairman, authorizing them to do so. The 
society each year elects an auditor who serves for three years, SO that 
there are three auditors, whose respective terms of office terminate at 
yearly intervals. Besides auditing the accounts of the society at the 
end of each year, these officers are required to assist the central corre- 
sponding secretary in making up «an abstract of whatever may be con- 
sidered of interest to the society, either as a résumé of the past year or 
as a guide to future proceedings.” 

No part of the funds of the association can be applied to any purpose 
other than those set forth in the rules, except by a three-fourths majority 
of all members voting in meetings of the branches specially called after 
due notice for the determination of the question. 

No alteration can be made in the rules (or laws) of the society without 
the assent of two-thirds of the members ; and in years when a delegate 
meeting is held all proposed alterations must be first submitted to such 
meeting, and by it (if at all) submitted to the society. No delegate 
meeting may “ abrogate any of the principles of the society,” (i. e., the 
allowance on cessation of work, the insurance of tools, or the accident, 
sickness, superannuation, or funeral benefit,) except by the consent 
of three-fourths of the members, which votes must be registered accord- 
ingly. 

THE AMALGAMATED TAILORS’ SOCIETY. 

The following table shows the principal items in the expenditures of 
the Amalgamated Tailors’ Society from May to December, 1869, and 
each year from 1870 to 1873 inclusive, together with the number ot 
members, the average expenditures per member, the number of members 
in receipt of sick and traveling benefits respectively, and the number of 
deaths of members and members’ wives: 
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account..-.----.------+--+---- 23 1,0 2 7 1 0% Tt 
Number of members at end of 
YOar ..-- 02. --- eee ee eens 3, 994 4, 006 4,914 9, 061 412, 385 sesweese 
Number of members receiving 
sick benefit -..-.-.-.---------+ § 550 658 756 1, 122 3, 086 
Number of members receiving 
travelers’ benefit ....--------- 298 167 252 383 668 1, 768 
Number of deaths of members : 
aud members’ Wives ..-------- 36 91 102 140 189 558 








* Members traveling in quest of employment. 

+ To these expenditures may be added an item of £235, granted to other associations in 1873, the first 
year that the society had set apart a contingent fund for that purpose. 

{ The number of members at tho close of 1874, as shown in the list of associations represented at the 
annual trades congress, was, in round numbers, 14,000, 

§ Not furnished, 
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The aggregate income of this association for the year 1873 was £13,543 
12s., and. the aggregate expenditures for the same year, £11,148 14s, 
93d., leaving a balance of £2,394 17s. 23d. on the year’s account ; which, 
_ added to a balance of £4,609 14s.0n hand at the close of the previous 
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year, makes the total accumulated fund £7,004 11s. 23d. oh 
The terms of admission into the Amalgamated Tailors’ Association ‘ 


are as follows: Young men in the last year of their apprenticeship pay 
an entrance-fee of 1s.; tailors, under 25 years old, 2s. 6d.; under 30 
years, 5s.; under 35 years, 7s. 6d.; under 40 years, 10s.; under 45 
_ years, 15s. From 45 years old up to 50 the increase in the entrance-fee 
is at the rate of 2s. Gd. per year. Tailors over 50 years of age may 
enter the society, but not as members entitled to all its benefits. The 
payment of an entrance-fee of 5s., a regular contribution of 34d. per week, 
and the usual quarterly subscription to the management and contin- 
gent funds entitles them to trade and traveling benefits, and on their 
death a “funeral benefit” of £4 is paid to their next of kin or nominee 
lawfully appointed. 


The entrance-fee for persons not desiring to participate in the “ sick-. 


benefit” is as follows: ' 

For tailors under 30 years of age, 2s. 6d.; not under 30 but under 40 
years, 5s.; not under 40 but under 45 years, 7s. Gd.; not under 45 but 
under 50 years, 10s. 

In the case of new branches entering the association the members are 
required to pay the current quarterly subscription and an entrance-fee 
according to age as follows: 

Members under 25 years of age, 2s. 6d.; not under 25 years of age 
but under 30, 5s.; not under 30 years of age but under 50, 7s. 6d. 

To entitle a member to full participation in all benefits the regular pay- 
ments are 6d. a week, 4d. a quarter to management, and Is. per annum 
(payable in the month of June) to “a contingent fund,” which is devoted 
to the furtherance of the principles of association. Members not wishing 
to participate in the sick-benefit pay 34d. per week, and to the manage- 
ment and contingent funds the same as other members. 


On quitting employment, under circumstances satisfactory to the 


branch or to the executive council, a member receives 12s. per week. 
The “sick-benefit” for the first thirteen weeks is 10s. per week; for the 
second, 8s.; for the third, 6s.; for the fourth, 4s.; afterward (while illness 
continues, ) 2s. 6d. per week. The superannuation-benefit, to members of 
twelve years’ standing, is 2s. 6d. per week for life, and 5s. per week for 
life to members of twenty years’ standing. The traveling benefit is 1s. 
4d. per day in each branch for not exceeding sixty days in the year, or 
to 1s. per day and a bed. 

The general management of the affairs of the association is vested in 
an executive council consisting of nine members, among whom are in- 
cluded the president and secretary. The ordinary executive functions 
devolve chiefly on the last two officers, but the executive council meets 
once a quarter, and may be convened more frequently if circumstances 
require it. The members of this council, including the president and 
secretary, are elected biennially at conferences composed of delegates 
from the branches, the number of delegates being proportioned with 
more or less exactness to the number of members to be represented. 
The objects of the association are thus stated in a recent address of the 
executive council to the operative tailors of the kingdom : 

1. To improve morally, socially, and pecuniarily the means and position of our met- 
bers and the trade generally, by forming a fund by contributions of our members on 
well-considered bases, and from statistics of those associations who have prospered by 
2xperience. 
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2. To provide a safe and profitable investment for the contributions and subscrip- 
tions of our members against sickness, disease, and death, as well as economizing the 
strength and power of unity for the welfare of our trade, always seeking an amicable 
settlement of trade-disputes rather than resorting to the two-edged weapon of settle- 
ment by strikes. This is accomplished by raising capital or funds that may be availa- 
ble in case just and conciliatory measures fail, and then, and then only, resorting to 
those measures which our unity and strength, combined with accumulated funds, can 
accomplish, our system combining ail the facilities of exchange in investing our labor 
to profitable advantage, and insurance and friendly societies for benevolent purposes. 

3. To promote the intellectual and material benefit of our members and the trade 
generally, by providing means of social intercourse and discussion of topics for the 
elevation of the trade generally. 

4. To afford means of carrying out the repeal of all laws that have so hurtfully 
affected the position of workmen hitherto, and to free labor from restrictive influence, 

‘at the same time fostering habits of prudence and forethought. 

5. By means of our rules, encouraging those who may have the welfare of the trade 
at heart, to become ornaments to our calling, and leaders to a better and more elevated 
position of our class, 


In the same address it is claimed that during the year 1873 “ wages 
were advanced and trade privileges obtained in no less than fifty-four 
cities and towns in England and Wales,” and that in 1874 (up to No- 
vember,) “no less than fifty-six more cities and towns,” where the 
society has branches, “ obtained advantages in the same direction.” 


SOCIETY OF OPERATIVE MASONS. 


The following table contains a condensed statement of the expendi- 
tures of the Society of Operative Stone-Masons from September 24, 1840, 
to November 23, 1873, specifying the different items of expenditure, and 
also distinguishing between expenditures for trade purposes and ex- 
penditures for beneficial objects : 


1. Expenditures for trade purposes :. 











PUOLBERUKS Deus Cote. eee ee eon eee Reeeiaern ae eas £56,867 11° 7 
Gattis, to obher trades: zc 34a esa 2. ates BOL ee 3,206 8 8 
BOQINS note atichodma tans cadet kee amen Sate lacy Ree 400 0 0O 
Welesations in /POneral =. oo .c se te etic eee eee Seeweeg ce 10,256 3 11 
Total for trade purposes .........-.. Bee Sense comet a 70,730 4 2 
2. Expenditures for benevolent purposes : , 
LOK AMOWANCOL. <2 carat cus een ates hse ene een meee £54,828 0 94 
umeraleses: K2 Are. FOS ae os Eee ee 40,253 14 44 
MPaVelOPSe dia on5) kes a LED od. Gee ce treet ee OER eR Enge 54,453 14 9 
Surgeons’ fees...... Je sess nate titetemeehseee =o datignema dee. 2,789 15 10 
Grits*tor charitable: purposes=- .1--a-.necacpecm te a eee eee 615 -145 93 
Mospital subseripionses sess ee Gece. eee eee crete eee 2 OA ae ao 
Disabled members (197) ie. 2. eet. et 17,941 (00 
Eriends/of 106 members killed G2vcdt 51. ee RU 5,00 * F909 
Orphan children... esemnc cee ee soso cee eee be 292 9. 6 
Slaster'and workmen's Retst...uc <a ine alencdhekest amen cedck 32. 16 #O 
Pupetannuation of memberds.ce..cseceee eee tee ne fees 8,636 138 14 
Legal expenses in defending prosecuted memberst............ 3,483 6 14 
Total for benevolent purposes .... 22. .-22-2 eeee cane coca 191,268 2 9 
Sakae cbtpl 252) ot) Be. Oboe Sal 961,998 6 11 


From this statement it appears, therefore, that during the thirty-three 


years which it covers the expenditures for benevolent purposes ex- 


ae the expenditures for strikes and other trade purposes by £120,537 
18s. 7d. 


"Members traveling in search of work. 


+ These two items might perhaps have been classified with the expenditures for trade 
purposes, 
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This society is formally known as “ The Friendly Society of Operative 
Masons of England, Ireland, and Wales.” Its members have the option 
of contributing to the trade-fund alone, or to that and to any one or 
more of thesbenefit-funds in the advantages of which they may wish to 
participate. The entrance-fee to the trade department is 2s. Gd.,* and the 
contributions 6d. per week. For admission to the trade and sick fund 
the fee to a person under 24 years of age is 2s. 6d.; over 24 andunder 28, 
5s.; over 28 and under 32, 7s. 6d.; over 32 and under 35, 10s. Persons 
over 35 years of age are not admitted to this section of the society. 
The contributions to the sick-fund are 4d. per week. On the death of a 
member in good standing his widow, nominee, or next of kia receives 
£12 for his funeral expenses. On the death ot a membev’s wife (pro- 
vided he has paid 1s. for her registration and 6d. per quarter in addition) 
he receives £10; but a wife over forty years of age cannot be registered 
‘for this benefit. . 

The payment of 4s. 1d. a week to a children’s fand entitles a member 
to £2 on the death of a child; but still-born children, or children born 
out of wedlock, are not included in this allowance. ; 

The superannuation-benefit is as follows: 


To members of ten years’ standing....... plone. tees 5s. per week. 
To members of fifteen years’ standing. ................ 7s. per week. 
To members of twenty years’ standing -............... 9s. per week. 
To members of twenty-five years’ standing ............ 10s. per week. 


The sick-benefit is 12s. per week for twenty-six weeks, and 6s. per week 

until recovered ; but disease incurred by fightin g, drunkenness, or other 
_immoral conduct, is excluded from this benefit. 

The accident-benefit is £100 to a member permanently disabled in 
connection with the prosecution of his trade, or while transacting so- 
ciety-business, unless the accident disabling him was incurred by his 
own misconduct, drunkenness, or willful neglect. In ease of accidental 
death occurring to a member under similar circumstances, his widow, 
nominee, or next of kin is entitled to £50 from the society’s funds. An 
allowance of £50 is also provided for cases of paralysis or permanent 
loss of vision. 

The benefit to members traveling in search of work varies from the 
provision of a bed alone up to a bed and 1s. 3d. a day, according to the 
standing of the member and the circumstances of the case; each case, 
however, being distinctly provided for in the rules. 

In cases of “ legal disputes” with employers, (i. é., disputes entered 
into in accordance with the rules of the society,) members suspending 
work are allowed 12s. per week from the society’s fands, and any dele- 
gate or officer of the society who is discharged in consequence of his 
holding such a position is allowed 18s. per week, provided that he have 
not used abusive language toward the employer or foreman. 

When the members of the society in any town or locality desire to 
obtain better terms from their employers, the rules require that they 
shall use “their utmost endeavors, by correspondence, interviews, or a 
conference, consisting of an equal number of employers and employed,” 
to arrive at “‘an amicable agreement;” and “ only after all such means 
have failed to secure the desired alteration shall they be justified in sus- 
pending work.” 

When a desire for an advance of wages, a reduction of working-hours, 





* The fees for re-admission of persons who have gone out of the society or Jost their 
membership through falling in arrears, increase with the number of admissions, the 
fee for the fifth admission being 20 shillings. 


, 
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or other improvement in the conditions of employment is manifested in 
any lodge, the secretary is required to report the fact to the central 
committee of the association, stating the number of members who would 
be thrown out of work in case of a strike, the number entitléd to bene- 
fit, the state of trade and position of the society in the neighborhood, 
and the number of members of the lodge who voted respectively for and 
against an application to be sustained by the society in a strike; and 
no such application is to be entertained unless it has had the support of 
a two-thirds majority ina summoned meeting of the lodge, the votes 
having been formally taken by ballot. When such an application is 
received the central committee is to appoint a deputation from three 
different lodges (including the one from which the application emanates) 
to proceed to the locality, examine as to the state of trade, the number 
of members entitled to benefit, and other matters, and to make a report 
which is to be submitted to the various lodges in connection with the 
application. A vote of the society is to be taken within twenty-eight 
days, the question to be decided for or against the application in ac- 

cordance with the majority of the votes cast. In cases where employers 
attempt to reduce the current rate of wages, to introduce piecework 
where it has been abolished, to increase the hours of labor, to infringe 
upon the established meal-hours, or to employ as masons persons who 
have not learned the trade, a two-thirds majority in a summoned meet- 
ing of the lodge to which the members affected by such an infringement 
belong, shall be sufficient to justify them in resisting it by a suspension 
of work; and in case the employer attempts to enforce the infringement 
before a lodge meeting can be heid, the decision arrived at by a two- 
thirds majority of the members working for such employer is to be bind- 
ing; but they must wait upon the émployer or foreman before suspend- 
ing work; and in all cases the central committee must be informed as to 
the particulars of the dispute. 

The members of this society bind themselves (by voluntary offer) to 
give moral and material aid to other trades-associations. Any lodge ap- 
plied to for this purpose is to investigate the case, and, if the cause be 
thought worthy of support, the amount of assistance required is to be 
made known to the central committee, and by them to be submitted to 
the society, a vote of which, in lodge meetings assembled, is to be taken 
within twenty-eight days. 

Alllodges are required to transmit weekly to the central committee 
any money in their possession in excess of £10 not required for their 
immediate local expenditures. 

A printed list is to be published annually by the central committee, 
showing the names of members who have worked in opposition to the 
society, of the members (or officers) who have committed frauds or 
defalcations, and of members who are in arrears under local levies. 

Members are prohibited from working overtime, which is condemned 
as a practice tending to keep other members out of employment, and 
members who persist in violating this rule, in opposition to their own 
lodge, are liable to a fine not to exceed £2. There are certain excep- 
tions to this rule, however, in cases of accident or necessity. Where 
subcontracting or piecework is abolished, members are bound by these 
arrangements. Where working by artificial light has not been the rule, 
lodges are authorized to resist its introduction. 

Should the funds of the society fall below £3,000, the central com- 
mittee may recommend a special levy upon the members of the society, 
but such levy must be submitted to a vote of the society and approved 
by a majority before it can be carried out. 
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The opinion of the society, as to a revision and reprint of existing 
rules, is to be taken once in three years; and when such revision is 
decided upon, the revising committee is to be elected by the society, the 
vote being taken in meetings of the lodges specially held for the pur- 
pose. 

This society maintains intimate reciprocal relations with the one to 
be noticed next below. 


UNITED OPERATIVE MASONS’ ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


The total membership of this association in December, 1874, was 
10,652, showing an increase of 1,208 members since December, 1873. 
The number of members belonging to the trade section alone was 9,990. 
The number belonging to both the trade and sick fund sections was 662. 
The expenditures for 1874 may be summarized as follows: 


For trade purposes. 


























£ 8. 9d. 
ON Aes cop te ene ce wee as ale ee pega tals! tisk rs 408 0 0 
Assisting men to leave strikes* ....-..----..---- Bi. ie 9218 0 
Wages of. pickets, strike committees, and cross commit- 
reais a wa ee nee ea Meerae eae gn ates set bee tats 45 12 6% 
General delevations .-. 2... +652 o-oo eee ene ee ee 102 11 1 
Voted to Edinburgh and Leith millers ..-.....----.---. 15° OF 8 
Voted to English agricultural laborers......-.--.------ 100 0 O 
Voted to Edinburgh Trades’ Council......-.-.--.--- Aes 5 0 0 
Voted to Trades-Union Parliamentary Committee -..--. 15 0 0 
HY DSS ge pecenes ayaa leet les Sua eh A A Reet gee or 784 1 17% 
For benevolent purposes. ; 
Dick aOMANCO. cee. ---4-- «+ --'= ee eee ee LP NS Steen 480 0 0 
Accident provisions ........-.+----- Met slaeine Pak calee caer 400 0 0 
Surgeons’ fees .....-..---- 22-222 - ee eee eee eee eee eee Li; 14580 
. Funeral allowance -..--- Re ee eae Cee nak 1, 670 0a 
Total for benevolent objects.--....-.------------- 2,566 4 0 
Total for trade purposes .-.--....--.--------+---> 784 1 74 
Grand total..-..---.-- SsepiiAiedoneitas deityrice: Enlace 3,350 5 74 
Excess for benevolent objects.......----+ e200 ee eeee eee A 782 2 44 


The financial condition of the society on the 3d of December, 1874, is 
stated as follows: 














¢ Be an Te 
In bank, December 4, 1873.....------++--4 ee eeee ee eee 7,800 18 10 
Deposited since that date....-..--.-. ------ PYG. eos 1,990 00 00 
Interest accrued up to 3d December, 1874.-..-.--...+--- 25412 7 

. 10,045 11 5 
Drawn out of bank during year...........-..---------- 445 18 10 
Amount in bank December 3, 1874........----..-2++--- 9,599 12 7 








* This probably means assisting men to leave localities where strikes were in pro- 
gress, and go elsewhere in search of work. 
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} Te ak Deeeai 
In hands of lodge treasurers.......--..- fe nae eae ee 330 15 92 
In hands of treasurer of central committee.............- 910.2 
Neame.Of Dall in din bargn.cacaa6 .55 aoc oma bowls able o's te? SD 
Total worth of the association December 3, 1874...-.-..- 10,139 18 63 
Total worth of the association December 4, 1873........ 8,248 13 82 
Net aM Cine TRS VOalay + onss2 .. ane ance wea kewere 1,891. 4 10 


The number of Jodges in the association is about 100, with an average 
of over 100 members per lodge. The returns made to the central com- 
mittee, by the lodge secretaries, indicate that a large majority of the 
men belonging to the trade in the places where the society has branches 
are included in its membership. 

The auditing committee, in submitting their financial statement, take 
occasion to congratulate the society on “the steady increase of wages 
in the various districts, and the obtaining of such without any great 
sacrifice, either as regards time or money. The past year,” they say, 
*‘has also been free from strikes of any great magnitude.” They fur- 
ther observe, ‘‘that a number of lodges have taken up the apprentice 
question, with the apparent determination of having all who may desire 
to learn the trade compelled to serve a regalar apprenticeship,” a result 
which they think, ‘“ would prove dn inestimable boon to the trade in 
future years.” Referring to the combination of employers in a national 
federation, they say, ‘“‘ we must meet federation with federation ;” and, 
although that plan has not hitherto succeeded “from the fact that the 
largest and strongest unions stood passively aloof” from the movement, 
they express the hope that a federation of trades-unions will ere long be 
tormed, f wielding a power greater than the national federation of cap- 
italists and employers.” Referring to the movements on foot among 
the trades organizations to secure the repeal of the “criminal law 
amendment act,” they ask, “Why not a movement to raise from our’ 
trades-organizations a great political federation? for then, and then only, 
with the ballot and working as one, wiil class criminal legislation be 
swept away, and our interests receive more attention at the hands of _ 
our legislators.” 

In its plan of organization, benefits, and rules of action there is con- 
siderable resemblance between this society and the one last noticed, al- 
though there are many minor differences, and the contributions, fees, 
and allowances are not in all cases the same. The rules of the English 
society provide that members of the Scotch society coming to England 
shall be admitted free, and that members of the English society going 
to Scotland shall be admitted into the Scotch society on the same 
terms; but by a curious discrepancy the Scotch rules provide for the 
payment of half a crown for admission in either case. It is probable, 
however, that the provision in the English rules is the one finally agreed 
upon, these rules having been revised as late as December 24, 1874, 
while the Scotch rules were revised about a year earlier. In both cases 
conformity to the rules of the society entered is of course a condition 
of admission. 

The two societies agree that in order to effect a mutual -understand- 
ing between them, a fortnightly return of correspondence shall be 
established, the more especially to avert the evil tendency caused by 
an influx of hands from either country in case of strikes 3 and that a 
printed copy of the fortnightly returns of each society (divested of their 
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financial reports) shall be regularly transmitted to the other. These 
two societies comprise within their ranks nearly 35,000 of the operative 
stone-masons of the United Kingdom. 


UNITED SOCIETY OF BOILER-MAKERS AND IRON-SHIP BUILDERS. 


The following table shows the expenditures of the United Society of 
Boiler-Makers and Iron-Ship Builders of Great Britain for the year ended 
December 31, 1873, and for the seven years ended at the same date, 

with the average cost per member on each account : 





Expenditures for year Expenditures for seven 
ended December 31, years ended December 



























1873. 31, 1873. 
ieee Std ee 
Aggregate for | Am’t per Ageregate for | Am’t per 
the society. |member.| the society. | member. 
ee ee ee ee 
, & 18. Cs") o5 a 2) R) das |Ae esend, 
On account of ‘sickness. ............000020------- 4,622 4 0 Se 30,314 0 0 |3 10 &} 
Relief to members tra veling... =-}) 1001 4-3 39 19,031 0 0 |2 4 4% 
On account of funerals....__.. wesc} U4e 00 2 3 1,873) (0. (O10) Ages 
On account of trade disputes...... ee 281 0 0 O St 3; 484-0 0 | 0 Bate 
UEP eGUs Salaries LE ic. 25, Puc oatds cscs. Bocde. 1,969 10 5 3 23 9,220, 10) 50le dete 
To superannuated members ...................... 1,122 13 2 ] ip 6,817 0 0 |0 15 9% 
PRC Rae Nine 20 eat pres OF 1153 11 2 1 104 (*)., 7 77a aeeeoeeee 
Fares of members to situations....._............. T41 S 0 2% 400 0 0 |0 o1f 
Peeie CONRtIONAEE < -See oc ceenyt ee en 97 10 0 O 1% 1,457 0 0 10 (“3542 
Bur asen tenn Pere. ASS MT Oe ey Fee eae | 180 0 0 0 34 1285.0 0 | .00%3. 0 
Fe pera eee Meenas acd o es skedilt ade angle Vieins ac doves aha, Ge 








* The expenditures for officers’ salaries during the seven years are not intluded in the return. 


The number of members at the end of 1873 was 13,137; the average 
number of members for the seven years ended at the same date was 
8,573. ; 

The number of members on the 30th of September, 1874, was 14,487 ; 
the number of lodges 143; and the cash balance in the hands of the 
association, £49,208 2s. 6d. 

The benefits paid by this society, apart from relief in trade disputes, 
are in the form of allowances to the Sick, unemployed, and superannu- 
ated, and to those laid up through accidental injuries, besides doctors? 
bills, funeral expenses, bonuses, and-fares in going to situations. 
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AMALGAMATED SOCIETY OF RAILWAY SERVANTS. 


This society was formed in.the beginning of the year 1872, and consists 
of an executive council and 155 branches. In the report of the general 
secretary for that year, the number of members constituting said society 
is represented as being 17,247, with funds on hand to the amount of 
£2,569. This he regards as being highly encouraging. He says that after 
the heavy expenses which: must naturally fall upon a gigantic society at its 
commencement, and considering the short time that many of the branches 
had been opened, and the number of men who, after having joined the 
society and obtained through its influence that which they sought, im- 
mediately abandoned it, such an accumulation of funds speaks well for 
the future. The improvement in the condition of many of the railway- 
men which the society had been able to effect in this short time speaks 


well for the future power of the society when its members will be in- - 


creased, its funds augmented, its influence extended, and its organiza- 
tion completed. The executive council, he states, is decidedly opposed 
to strikes, being of the opinion that if railway men will only be firmly 
united, they will gain that to which they are entitled without having 
recourse to any stoppage of work. 

The funds of the society are arranged under the following heads, 
_ namely: 

Delegate fund. 

Emigration fund. 

Investment fund. 

Strike fund. 

Superannuation fund. 

Amount received by the society during the six months ended June 
30, 1874: 
EOEM UPS 20 ct na ec foe cavinke stele cies sles coals wee eb ei picleie ee munie le £2454 2 
MOT CN LLANCE-TEES 6 sais eos ce cnle sense ieoah eh semen ssccies 193 3 11 


The table on the opposite page affords interesting information in 
regard to the condition and operation at different periods of the associ- 
ations therein named. 
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NOTES ON THE FOREGOING SOCIETIES. 


* 


*London Society of Compositors.—The secretary of this association, in his return, states 
that after many vicissitudes, dating from 1816, the society settled down into substan- 
tially its present form in 1848. Since the spring of 1871, the payments of members 
have been 7d. a week. The prices of work have generally been arranged between the 
society and the masters’ association, or between committees of the two associa- 
tions, appointed at general meetings of the respective bodies. In 1872, however, the 
masters’ association was broken up in consequence of a rupture with the compositors’ 
society. j 

The secretary further says that from 1810 to 1866 there was no advance in composi- 
tors’ prices, but that an agitation which was commenced in the latter year resulted 
in a rise of three shillings per week, and a reduction of hours from 63 to 60 per week, 
and a corresponding increase in the prices of piecework and the pay for overtime. 
The strike of 1870 was confined to two or three offices, whose proprietors would not 
adhere to the scale of prices agreed upon in 1866. The society withdrew its members 
and “the offices remain closed to the present time.” The strike of 1872 was entered 
upon to secure a further rise in wages and the prices for piecework,as well asa re- 
duction of the hours of labor from 60 to54 per week. It was only partially successful, 
but the secretary states that from 1866 to 1872 inclusive, the society succeeded in rais- 
ing prices about 15 per cent., concurrently with a reduction of the hours of labor from 
63 to 54 hours per week, and a considerable benefit in the matter of overtime. 

The item marked (1) in the table includes the purchase of government stocks to the 
amount of £600. That marked (3) includes £1,106 5s. and that marked (5) £1,114 
10s. expended for the same purpose. These three sums must therefore be regarded 
as rather transferred to capital account than as forming a part of the expenditures 
for the years in which they occur. 

The items marked (2) and (4) are unusually large, the income of the society during 
the years 1870 and 1872 having been swelled by special levies to meet the expenses 
consequent upon the strikes above referred to. 

t Northumberland Miners’ Mutual Confident Association.—This society was organized 
in 1863, with about 2,000 members. It has had no general strike, but in 1865 it ex- 
pended about £4,000 in support of a long strike of some of its members at Cramlington. 
The object of this strike, which was an increase of wages, was defeated by bringing mer 
from Cornwall to take the places of the strikers. Only one other strike of import- 
ance (lasting only a few weeks) has occurred among the members of this society, but 
it has contributed thousands of pounds to assist workmen in other trades who were 
on strike in different parts of the country. 

All differences, except those of a general kind, between the members of this society 
and their employers, are now referred for settlement to a standing committee, (con- 
sisting of six employers and six workmen,) which had been in existence for nearly two 
years at the date of the above returns, and had worked satisfactorily. 

The payments of members are 6d. per fortnight, and they receive 10s. per week when 
on strike or laid up through accident. There is also a death legacy of £2 to members’ 
families, but no allowance in sickness. 

Mr. Thomas Burt, recently elected as member of Parliament for Morpeth, has been 
secretary of this society since 1865, and still retains the position, although the society 
provides a deputy to perform the ordinary duties of the office. 

¢ Lron-Founders’ Society of England, Ireland, and Wales.—The expenditures of this society 
for donations, allowances for sickness, accidents, superannuation, funerals and emigra- 
tion, from 1850 to 1859 inclusive, amounted to £122,714 4s. 8d. Its expenditures on the 
same accounts, from 1860 to 1869 inclusive, were £248,609 4s. 74d. Expenditures for 
strikes are not included in these amounts. 

§ The Provincial Typographical Association.—The secretary of this association states 
that the strikes in which it has engaged have had so many different objects that it 
is impossible to tabulate them fully. The largest expenditures have been incurred 
in strikes undertaken for the purpose of raising wages, but a very considerable sum 
has been expended in resisting reductions and other encroachments, including the 
introduction of an undue number of apprentices. 

Up to 1873 the society had no fund for benefits other than relief to men on strikes ; 
but there is a separate organization under the same management, the object of which 
is to relieve the members while traveling. The fund which that society now has on 
hand amounts to about £2,000, which is not ineluded in the above table. 

|| Botler-Makers and Iron-Ship Builders.—This society has already been noticed. 


It is to be regretted that returns could not be obtained from the 
Miners’ National Union, numbering 140,000 members; the Amalgamated 


Association of Miners, numbering 45,000; the National Agricultural 


Laborers’ Union, numbering 60,000, and the Federal Union of Agricul- 
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tural Laborers, numbering 30,000 ; but these associations areas yet com- 
paratively young, and probably have not settled into a uniform and Sys- 
tematic method of keeping and consolidating their accounts. ‘There is 
probably a reason, too, why they are not disposed to be communicative 
as to their financial condition, for their contests with employers have 
been severe and protracted, in consequence of which their funds are 
likely to be low. The secretaries, or other prominent representatives of 
these associations, as well as the secretaries of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Cotton-Spinners, (numbering 14,200,) the East Lancashire 
Power-Loom Weavers, (numbering 16,000,) and the Amalgamated Iron 
und Steel Workers, (numbering 20,000,) have been asked for informa- 
tion in regard to their respective societies, but no returns as yet have 
been received from them. 

The societies just named, and those heretofore noticed, comprise all 
the associations, having 10,000 members or upward, which were repre- 
sented at the National Trades-Union Congress held at Liverpool in Jan- 
uary, 1875.* It has already been. remarked that the number of mem- 
bers represented at Liverpool was not less than 800,000, after ‘making 
full allowance for duplicate representation in the case of some of the 
city trades-councils ; but there are many small organizations, and some ° 
of very considerable magnitude, which were not represented in the con- 
gress at all. One of these, the Scotch Carpenters and Joiners, hasbeen 
neticed in these pages; another association of the same trade, which 
was also unrepresented, has its headquarters in Birmingham, and is said 
to comprise upward of 20,000 members. Mr. George Potter, of Lon- 
don,t a gentleman who is exceedingly well informed on all working-class 
movements in Great Britain, in a paper read before the Social Science 
@ongress some months ago, estimated the total membership of the 
trades-unions of the United Kingdom as being certainly not less than 
1,200,000, a number which, seeing that it is made up of men, a large 
proportion of whom have wives and children, represents a very con- 
siderable section of the population of the kingdom. “The coal and 
iron workers,” says Mr. Potter, ‘cannot count fewer in their union than 
300,000 men; but as these industries are of comparatively recent de- 
velopment, their unions are not yet so complete in their arrangements as 
in a short time they are certain to become. Still, even in those trades, 
wonderful progress has been made in adding provident to trade bene- 
fits. Sickness and death and accident are provided for in most of them; 
and in some superannuation is added, as well.as provision for widows 
and orphans. ‘Time alone is needed to make all this a vast net-work of 
provident arrangement, by which most of the worst evils of the working- 
maw’s situation will be met and overcome. Itis sometimes insisted on that 
the benefits held out by trades-societies to their members can only be 
continued for a time. Actuaries have proved this. In this matter, 
however, the calculations of the actuaries have not turned out to be 
correct. . The great trades-associations havealways met their obligations 
to their members, and with the power of levy which they possess they 
are not likely to fail in this in the future. They know their own busi- 
ness and they do it very well in their own way, with less internal disa- 
greement and less chance of shipwreck through fraud, bad faith, or bad 
business tact than any other set of societies in the kingdom, what- 
ever their object or by whomsoever worked.” 


~ *A few of the smaller societies have also been included in the above notices, as well 
as the Scotch Association of Carpenters and Joiners, who were not represented in the 


congress. ; , 
t Mr. Potter is editor of the Beehive, the Trades-Union organ. 
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This is strong commendation; but it must be frankly confessed 
that the study of their plan of organization, their management, their 
modes of making the will of their members felt in all matters of vital 
concern, their precautions against fraud on the part of their officers, 
their provisions for the discouragement of rash or hasty action in dis- 
putes with employers, their penalties for boastful or abusive language, 
and their carefully-guarded arrangements for mutual support and assist- 
ance, tends to impress one with a much more favorable opinion than 
that which is commonly received of the sobriety of conduct, capacity 
for business and for self-government, solid intelligence and moral status 
of the men who compose them. 


TRADES-UNIONS. 


By Mr. J. 8. STantey JAMES. 


‘The following, forming the concluding part of an article written for 
this report by Mr. Stanley James, “‘On the condition of the working- 
classes of England,” is inserted in this place because of its connection 
with the preceding chapter: 


Trades-unionism in England is an established fact, and a power which, although 
many politicians try to shirk or avoid, it is best to openly admit. The unprejudiced 
observer must allow that in England trades-unions have raised workingmen morally 
and intellectually, and have taught them a higher sense of their responsibilities. They 
have increased the prices and shortened the hours of labor; have educated working- 
men to a knowledge of their common interest and common duty, and in every sense 
have raised the character of English workmen. Judge Rupert Kettle, in his work on 
“ Strikes,” says, respecting the trades-unions, ‘‘ They have promoted free thought and 
free action among the hand-working classes, and, moreover, have taught them to respect 
the law and rely upon moral means for obtaining what they believe to be right. We 
have now no bloodshed, no rioting, scarcely an angry word in the bitterest and most 
protracted strikes. Although we owe this salutary change partly to the improved 
education and the higher moral tone among the laboring class, we owe it much more 
to the direct and immediate influence of trades-unions.” The British Quarterly Re- 
view says, “It appears pretty clear that unionism by its influence has, by slow degrees, 
altered for the better the condition and circumstances of British workmen.” 

Prior to 1824 all concerted proceedings on the part of workmen for the purpose of 
raising the rate of wages were punishable both at common law, and under the ‘ com- 
bination acts,” which were in force both in England and Scotland. In Scotland par- 
ticularly were these restrictions imposed on workingmen. In 1755 the journeymen 
wool-combers in Aberdeen formed themselves into a society. “Though their seeming 
view,” said Lord Kames, “was to provide for their poor, yet under that pretext several 
resolutions were made cramping trade and tending to make them independent of their 
employers.’ The judgment of the court before which the men were brought was, “ that 
such combinations of artificers, whether they collect money for a common box, inflict 
penalties, or make by-laws, are of a dangerous tendency, subversive of peace and 
order, and against law ;” and so under pains and penalties the men were prohibited 
from continuing such society. In 1762 the court at Edinburgh found “ that the defend- 


ers and other journeymen tailors of Edinburgh are not entitled to an hour of recess for 


breakfast, that the wages of a journeyman tailor in the said city ought not to exceed 
oue shilling per day, and that if any journeyman tailor not retained or employed shall 
refuse to work when requested by a master on the aforesaid terms, unless for some 
sufficient cause to be allowed by the magistrates, the offender shall, upon conviction, 
be punished in terms of law; for arts and manufactures which are necessary to the 
well-being of society, must be subject to rules, otherwise it may be in the power of a 
few individuals to do much mischief. If the bakers should refuse to make bread, or 
the brewers to make ale, or the colliers to provide coals, without being subjected to 
any control, they would be masters of the lives of the inhabitants. To remedy such 
an evil there mnst be a power placed somewhere ; and accordingly this power has long 
been exercised by magistrates of burghs and justices of the peace, under review of the 
sovereign court.” With regard to the propriety of the regulations it was observed that 
the power to fix wages was admitted, and “it is of no purpose to fix wages without 
also fixing the number of working hours; and it is to no purpose to fix either if the 
defenders have the privilege to work or not at their pleasure.” 

But year by year, during this century, the old-fashioned connection of master and 
servant, with the quasi-feudal servility on the one hand and patronage on the other, 
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has passed away, although many prejudices have survived the times when the domi- 
nant and the servient positions was rigidly maintained. Some encouragement is given 
to the continuance of artificial class-distinctions in England by the maintenance on 
the statute-book of laws passed from time to time to modify and modernize, but not to 
abolish, the pains and penalties by which, in barbarous ages, labor was enforced. In 
opposition to the law, trades-unions grew in power and strength every day. eVarious 


— acts of Parliament were from time to time passed in relation to them, but it was not 


until 1871 that the “trades-union act” was passecl, by which they were legalized. 
Many former disabilities are, however, continued, and secret societies are illegal: “ All 
societies are deemed unlawful combinations the members of which shall take oaths, or 
engagements in the nature of oaths, or subscribe any test or declaration not to disclose 
its secrets.” According to this law, every trades-society in the United States would be 
unlawful and its members liable to prosecution. 

The trades-unions, acting under the old ban of illegality, have, as I have said, raised 
the wages and shortened the hours of labor in England. This, however, has been done 
too often at the loss of friendly feeling, comfort, and confidence between employer and 
employed. “Strikes” are a barbarous means of adjusting disputes, and much suffer- 
ing and misery have thereby ensued to the men. The system of arbitration in disputes 
between employer and employed has, however, been inaugurated with great success, 
Arbitration was first proposed and carried out by Mr. Rupert Kettle, an eminent bar- 
rister, now judge of the Worcester County court. For ten years Judge Kettle has 
devoted his time to this subject, and has mediated with great success in many large 
disputes between masters and men in every part of England. Judge Kettle’s services 
(for which he will accept no remuneration) are well known and appreciated by the 
workingmen, and whenever his decision has been against their claims, they have 
accepted it loyally and thoroughly. ‘Arbitration is now a principal platform of many of 
the leading trades-unions. At the last annual conference of the National Association — 
of Miners the following resolution was carried: “That the miners of the various dis- 
tricts in the association do all in their power to make arrangements with the employ- 
ers to form boards of conciliation and arbitration, by which any disputes that may 
arise between both parties might be amicably settled, without having recourse to the 
barbarous course of lock-outs.” The system of trade-arbitrations is, in fact, now nearly 
a national one, and Judge Kettle has also the satisfaction of seeing it accepted in a 

reat number of industries in France, where his system was highly commended by the 

Comte de Paris in his book on the labor question ; and in Germany, since its advocacy 
by the great social economist, Schultze Delitch, and the well-known republican, Dr. 
Bertram. 

The leaders of the trades-unions in England have now, indeed, great power. Of 
Halliday, Burt, Macdonald, and especially of Joseph Arch, it may be said, in the words 
of the Gaul Liscus to Cesar, “ There are some whose influence with the people is very 
great, who, although private men, have more power than the magistrates themselves.” 
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STRIKES IN ENGLAND. 


Closely associated with the history of the British trades-unions, is that 
of those protracted and bitter struggles between workmen and employ- 
ers, known as “strikes,” by which the annals of labor in the present 
century have been especially marked. One of the earliest was the wide- 
spread. and long-continued strike of the Lancashire cotton-spinners, 
which took place in 1810. The following particulars of that and several 
other strikes of British workingmen are taken in a condensed form from 
the work of Mr. Ward on “ Workmen and Wages :”* 


In 1810, the spinners in the mills of Manchester, Stockport, Macclesfield, Staleybridge, 
Ashton, Hyde, Oldham, Bolton, and as far north as Preston, simultaneously left their 
work, and, had the strike continued a little longer, the whole of Scotland would have 
joined it. As it was, 30,000 persons were thrown out of employment ; many of these 
paraded the streets of the above-mentioned towns during the day, shouting and hoot- 
ing at the persons who, as they supposed, were inimical to their cause. Disturbances 
of the peace were frequent; the authorities were inefficient for the protection of prop- 
erty ; several masters were unable to leave their mills for fear of some violent outrage ; 
and such workmen as were obtained to supply the place of the seceders were held 
prisoners in the establishments where they worked. The direction of this strike was 
carried on by a congress at Manchester, formed of delegates from all the principal mills. 
During this turn-out, the men who had struck were supported by the contributions of 

_those who were at work, and the sums so collected amounted for a considerable period 
to nearly £1,500 weekly, of which Manchester, alone, paid upward of £600. This iund 
was for some time sufficiently large to enable the congress to make a weekly payment 
of 12s. to the spinners who had struck; but the contributions, and consequently the 
allowances that flowed from them, gradually fell off, till they at length ceased alto- 
gether, and those who depended upon them were literally consigned-to destitution. 
When the contributions of those in work, failed, such of the men as had laid by money in 
the days of prosperity resorted to it for support, and thus were consumed in a hopeless 
warfare the hard-earned savings of years of industry. The required advance of wages 
was not obtained in a single instance, and, after four months of protracted misery, the 
men returned to their work, some even accepting employment at the rate of 2d. per 
pound, instead of 4d., which they had been previously earning, thus submitting to a 
reduction. of 50 per cent. on their wages, to raise which everything but existence had 
been staked. " % - ee ® = ¢ 

In the year 1824 the spinners in Hyde turned out, much against their will, and solely 
at the dictation of the union. The reason given for the turn-out was, that the Hyde 
spinners were working for wages below the regular rate, inasmuch as they were paid 
3s. 7d. per 1,000 hanks of No. 40 cotton, while in other places 1s. more was given for 
the same quantity of work. But the machinery on which the Hyde spinners worked 
was so superior, that they could, at these comparatively low prices, earn more weekly 
than the neighboring spinners, who, however, insisted that their Hyde brethren were 
paid lower wages than themselves, and, therefore, ought to turn out; whereas, it is 
obvious that they were paid higher wages, in fact, than were given elsewhere. The 
result of this strike was that the men, after enduring the greatest hardships, and 
having cost the combination between £3,000 and £4,000, returned to their work at the 
same wages which they had struck to raise. 

In 1830 a strike likewise occurred of more than ordinary magnitude, and threatened 
at one time extreme violence on the part of the strikers. At Ashton and Staleybridge, 
3,000 spinners left their work, by which 52 mills and 80,000 persons were thrown out of 
work for ten weeks. On this occasion it was necessary to send 1,000 additional troops 
to that part of the country to preserve order; and had it not been for the judicious 
measures of the commandant of the district, (Colonel Shaw,) great destruction of life 
and property, in all probability, would have taken place. Themen, however, returned 
to thair work at the same wages which they had been previously receiving. 


THE PRESTON STRIKE, 
The Preston strike was marked by similar features to those just noticed in the cotton- 


manufacture of Manchester and the surrounding locality,and ended just as disas- 
trously to the operatives engaged in it, while at the same time it inflicted a great loss, 





* Tho opinions of this author on the merits of the several contests are usually omitted, 
but where reproduced they are not always in accordance with the views of the author 
of this report. 
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upon the community in the immediate and surrounding district. The operatives of 
Preston struck work on November 5,1836. The strike lasted thirteen weeks, and the 
number of persons thrown idle by it were classified as follows: 660 spinners; 1,320 
piecers, children employed by the spinners; 6,100 card-room hands, reelers, and power- 
loom weevers; 420 overlookers, packers, engineers, &c., making 8,500 persons in all. 
The spinners, who numbered 660, were the only parties who voluntarily left their 
work, and who threw the others out of employment, so that the 7,840 remaining were 
completely dependent upon them. The sacrifice, on the part of the piecers, reelers, 
overlookers, packers, and engineers was severe in the extreme, and the more severe as 
it was imposed upon them much against their will. The following estimate was made, 
of the pecuniary loss to all classes of the operatives in consequence of the strike : 





The wages of the 660 spinners for thirteen weeks, at 22s. 6d.....------.----- £9, 652: 
Wages of 1.320 piecers for thirteen weeks, at 5s. 6d...-..---- Sete see Laresee 4,719: 
Wages of 6,520 card-toom hands, weavers, overlookers, engineers, &c., for 
thirteen weeks, averaging 98....-...---..----------------> Farsomcleee tare 33, 142: 
Estimated loss sustained by hand-loom weavers, in consequence of the turn- 
ee ee eee ee Neo Se eh en 5 Oe cen s See Se nidia's, soisini= s)- le sins s 9, 500: 
Estimated loss sustained by clerks, casters, mechanics, dressers, sizers, does, 
in consequence of the turn-out.---.--.-------- Be Se Ave ed wee Sea ahs aie aie 8; 600: 
PM ule eee oe foe ieee weet oe sore cle niece sara c= oseianeany we'eicinn 70, 013: 


From which must be deducted : 
Estimated amount of wages earned during the partial resumption of work, 





between January 9 and February 5.-----.----. -----+---++-++--- £d, 018 
Estimated value of relief given by masters ---..----.-------+----- 1, 000 
Other private charity and parish relief...-.--..--..--------+----- 2,500 
Allowance to the spinners and piecers from the funds of the union. 4, 290 ; 
—_—— 12, 803; 
Leaving a net pecuniary loss, to the whole body of the Preston operatives, of- 57, 210: 
But, to the town at large, it may be said that the loss amounted to the 
whole sum of £70, 013, as the deductions were mostly of a charitable na- 
ture. The loss to the masters, being three months’ interest of £800, 000, 
some of which, being sunk in capital, was not only unproductive, but was 
taking harm from being rendered useless, was estimated at....-.-.------- 45, 000: 
And the loss sustained by the shop-keepers, from loss of business, bad debts, 
Rape i, 8 an ene an aoa ise ee ane e om wecrsaipeminre lease vias basisp ene 4, 986) 
Making a total loss to the town and trade of Preston, in this unavailing 
Sirng gle, Of... 2c. . oe ase ne ener nae en ened pane ene cnet elenee omens 107, 196 


THE NOTTINGHAM STRIKES. 


In February, 1811, the hosiery trade of Nottingham and the neighborhood was in am 
extremely depressed state, and, as a consequence, large numbers of workmen were re~ 
duced to pauperism and the most dire distress. On the 11th of March, great numbers: 
of the country framework-knitters assembled in the market-place and expressed a. 
determination to take vengeance on their employers who had reduced the prices paid 
for making stockings. Several meetings were held and the framework-knitters re- 
solved to organize themselves, with those of N ottingham and other places, for the pur- 
pose of advancing wages and destroying such improved machinery as they supposed 
injurious to manual labor. Secret midnight meetings were held in various parts of 
the county, attended by delegates from other districts, who attributed their distress 
mainly to the introduction of what were then termed wide-machines, in some of which 
several stockings were woven at one time, while in others shapeless pieces were made 
for low-priced stockings, called cut-ups. Bands of the “Luddites” prowled about at 
night to destroy the obnoxious machines, but. they were so disguised, and so organized, 
that very few of them were brought to justice, as compared to the number engaged in 
the undertaking. Upwards of 200 stocking-frames were broken in the short space of 
three weeks; and one manufacturer had 63 destroyed in-a single night, besides other 
property connected with this trade. The system under which these deluded men acted 
was called Luddism, which was derived from one Ludlam, a youth of Leicestershire, 
who, when ordered to “square his needles” by his father, a framework-knitter, took 
his hammer and beat them into a heap. The destructive operations of the Luddites 
were repeated at intervals from 1811 to 1817, in which period upwards of one thousand 
stocking-frames and a number of lace-machines were destroyed in the county of Notting- 
ham, and the evil spread itself into the counties of Leicester, Derby, Lancaster, and York, 
In the two latter counties, the object of the Luddites was to destroy the machines which 
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had been introduced to diminish hand-labor, but the frame-breakers in the hosiery and 
Jace-trades had not this grievance to complain of. The Nottingham and Leicester 
men, however, complained of a diminution in prices, occasioned by the repeal of the 
act of the th of Elizabeth. Until this statute was repealed the framework-knitters 
were paid by printed statements, drawn up by both parties, the deviation from which, 
in 1811, and the introduction of wide or cut-up frames, caused the riots, which con- 
tinued, with various intermissions, till 1817. The plan adopted by the rioters was to 
assemble in parties of from six to sixty, as circumstances required, under a supposed 
leader, styled ‘“ General Ludd,” or “Ned Ludd,” as the humor might seize them ; and 
whoever assumed either of these titles had the supreme command of the party, some of 
whom, armed with swords, pistols, firelocks, and other destructive implements, were 
placed as guards, while others, having hammers, axes, &c., entered the houses and 
destroyed the frames. In consequence of the continuance of these outrages, a large 
military force was dispatched to the locality, and two of the metropolitan-police mag- 
istrates, assisted by other ofticers, presided at Nottingham with the view of discovering 
the ringleaders; but, although a secret committee was formed and supplied with a 
large sum of money for the purpose of obtaining private information, no discoveries 
of any importance were effected, and the offenders continued their devastations with 
redoubled violence. A royal proclamation, however, was issued, offering £50 reward 
for the apprehension of any of the offenders; but this only tended to inflame the 
frenzy of the men, who then began to plunder the farm-houses both of money and 
provisions, declaring that “they would not starve while there was plenty in the 
land.” 

The number of unemployed families who were relieved out of the poor-rates in the 
three parishes of Nottingham, on the 30th of January, 1812, amounted to 4,248, con- 
sisting of no fewer than 15,350 individuals, or nearly one-half of the then population. . 

In 1813, eighteen Luddites, some of whom were guilty of murder and arson, were 
bung at York ; and in the same year an act was passed which made it a crime punish- 
able with death to break a stocking-frame. Seven Luddites were also transported from 
Nottingham, and several of the leaders in Leicestershire, in 1816 and 1817, were exe- 
cuted in front of the county gaol. Since that period, the framework-knitters, too mis- 
erably paid, have periodically had recourse to more temperate and more sensible meas- 
ures in their endeavors to better their condition ; and in 1819 those in Leicester and the 
neighborhood formed themselves into a union, in which those who were employed con- 
tributed to the support of the unemployed, in order to prevent the decline in wages, 
which had fallen nearly one-half since 1815. In this undertaking they were assisted 
by the contributions of the benevolent to the amount of.more than £3,000, as well as 
by loans of money and the assistance of the principal manufacturers ; and about the 
close of the year 1823 things began to take a turn, trade being so much improved that 
there was scarcely a man out of employ. The frame-knitters’ union was dissolved, 
having distributed, during a period of four years, no less than £16,182 among the un- 
employed. The wages, however, of the frame-knitters continued to decline, until they 
reached little more than an average of 5s. per week after deducting frame-rents and 
other shop-charges, though certain expert hands could earn twice that sun. 

In 1843, a petition, signed by upward of 25,000 framework-knitters of Leicestershire, 
Nottingham, and Derbyshire, was presented to the House of Commons for an inquiry 
into their distressed condition arising from the low rate of wages, the enormous exac- 
tions for frame-rent, the prevalence of the truck-system, or payments of wages other- 
wise than in money, and the manufacture of spurious articles called cut-ups, In Feb- 
ruary, 1844, Her Majesty issued a commission to inquire into their grievances. <A large 
body of information was collected and published in a copious report. The heaviest 
grievance complained of in this inquiry was the frame-rents. 

The system of frame-rents and “ charges” is one of the most oppressive that can pos- 
sibly be conceived, It grinds the poor stocking-weaver almost down to the dust; at least 
there is little left of his weekly earnings when the rents or “ charges” are deducted 
from them. The evidence, both of masters and men, is perfectly conclusive and coinci- 
dent on one point, namely, that the amount of this deduction is regulated by no fixed rule 
or principle; that it is not dependcnt upon the value of the frame, upon the amount 
of money earned in it, or on the extent of the work made ; that it has differed 
in amounts at different times and at different places; that the youthful learner 
or apprentice pays the same rent from his scanty earnings as the most expert 
and skillful workman in the trade from his, of fourfold the amount, and that 
the practice of this ‘‘charge” has existed for upward of a century. The griey- 
ance began with the bagman engrossing the frames and letting them out tohire. It 
was the beginning of a powerful and crushing monopoly on the part of the masters to 
exercise the right to charge, on the one hand, a fixed weekly rental for the use of a tool 
to work with, and, on the other, to reserve to themselves the right to prevent the 
renter of the tool from the free and uncontrolled use of it during the time it was 
rented, Further, when the bagman could not find full employment, he prevented the 
renter of the tool from working it for other parties. He also exercised the right of 
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only allowing the workmen to begin at a certain hour, and leave off work at another 


certain hour. To increase, moreover, his power of control, he kept on further engross- 


ing the frames, by which he acquired the means to forestall the markets, and retain the 
power of making what deductions he pleased, A petition was referred to a committee 
of the House of Commons as long ago as 1777, in regard to these encroachments on the 
rights of the workmen, and they agreed that the petitioners ought to have redress, 
but upon bringing in a billit was defeated by the activity and energy of the hosiers, 
who had organized a powerful parliamentary opposition to it. 

Notwithstanding the miserable condition of the frame-work knitters, and the evils 
they have to contend against, strikes have done them infinitely more harm than good, 
whenever they have been resorted to for the removal of their grievances. General 
strikes, however, are very rare in the hosiery trade; the number of workmen, and 


. their being distributed so widely about, preventing anything like the unanimity which 


is necessary to secure perfect organization with such a view, to say nothing of the 
searcity of funds among the men. : 

It must, we think, be obvious that nothing can be more intolerable than the pro- 
fessed objects for which unions are generally formed—the maintenance of an estab- 
lished list of prices for labor—because, in the first place, they are powerless in control- 
ling the influence on wages which the supply of labor ever bears to the demand for it; 
and, in the next, the unions have not the means of discerning the amount that the 
manufacturer can afford to pay for wages, as one only of the elements in the cost of 
production, which would leave him a profit sufficient to induce him to continue the in- 
vestment of his capital in the manufacture. 

In many eases, after a long struggle, and extensive injury both to masters and men, 
the latter have been forced to resume work on the terms they had previously turned 
out against, and occasionally even on less advantageous ones. 


THE STAFFORDSHIRE COLLIERY STRIKE. 


The narrative of the Staffordshire colliery strike is » sad tale, and soon told. It is 
the history of a hopeless struggle, which was generated in ignorance of the plainest 
economic laws, and ended as all such struggles must end, in painful discomtiture and 
defeat on the part of the men engaged in it. ‘ 

On the 4th of July, 1864, just six years after the preceding general strike in 1858, the 
fortnight’s notice of the masters having expired, the thick-coal men all turned out. 
For a time they were joined by the working engineers, and by the men employed at 
the blast-furnaces in the making of pig-iron ; but these, after a short struggle, gave up 
the contest, and resumed work on the terms proposed by the masters, which 
were a reduction of ten per cent. The thin-coal workers in the Bilston and 
Wolverhampton districts did not at first join the movement, for they accepted the 
reduction, and were at. work, when, by repeated entreaties on the part of the thick- 
coal men, they, too, were induced to turn out, some of them without giving notice. 
This naturally led to magisterial proceedings, and the thin-coal men ultimately all 
went in and gave notice. On the expiration of that notice, they all turned out, but 
they did not remain out more than a week, and three-fourths of them at once accepted 
the masters’ terms. It will, therefore, be seen that the thick-coal men were the first 
to object to the terms which the masters offered; and the objection became most pow- 
erfully displayed among the men who were employed in the domestic trade at West 
Bromnich, and in the general trade about Dudley and Tipton. In the latter districts, 
the chief employer is the Earl of Dudley. Other masters took the same course, and, 
seeing that the men intended stoutly to contest the point, they began at once to make 
arrangements for getting supplies of coal for carrying on the pig-iron and the finished- 
iron works, respectively, from other districts. Lancashire, Derbyshire, North Stafford- 
shire, and North and South Waleg, were at once applied to. The applicatiou met with 
a ready response, and so great was the demand, that every description of wagon had 
to be used to bring the coal from those districts. The railway companies were ready 
to run as many special trains as the ordinary traffic would allow, so that the enormous : 
quantity of 10,000 tons of coal was daily brought into Staffordshire. The strike-com- 
mittee attempted to cut off the supplies, by sending delegates into the districts we 
have named, with a view to induce the colliers to refuse to get coal to be used in an 
attempt to defeat the men in Staffordshire. But the attempt was unsuccessful. The 
colliers at a distance did not believe that they had a right to dictate to their masters 


as to what market they should send their coal, but were ready to contribute to the 


support of their brethren on strike. Simultaneously with this refusal on the part of 
the colliers at a distance, there were evidences at home of a want of unanimity. Men 
who felt that their masters would ultimately win the day, returned to work in small 
numbers throughout the whole of the district. There were 30,000 out when the strike 
was at its height in September, but that number had fallen to about 18,000 in the mid- 
dle of the month, To prevent these from going to work, morning meetings, at be- 
tween 4 and 5 o’clock, were determined upon, and thence detachments moved off in 
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different directions, headed by drums and whistles. Wherever men were met on the 
road going to work, they were sure to be prevented from going down that day. Usu- 
ally, it required much persuasion to bring about such a result, but when that failed, 
other means of a less agreeable character were resorted to; and when men succeeded 
in‘getting to work, unobserved, they were met as they returned, and assailed with ihe 
usual epithets of “ black-leg,” and the like, the presence of the police as their guard 
notwithstanding. A few of the more desperate resorted, for the first time in the his- 
tory of a colliers’ strike in Staffordshire, to the throwing of rough hand-grenades into 
the houses of the men who hod gone to work; and as the threats became more and 
more vehement, the police had to interfere at the morning meetings, which were ulti- 
mately prohibited. The result was that the number of men—encouraged by two 
troops of lancers, who were headed by the Jord-lieutenant of the county, and by the 
stipendiary magistrate for South Staftordshire—was quickly enlarged, and work in the 
pits was very soon resumed. ; 
THE POTTERY STRIKES. 


The strikes in the pottery-trade in the years 1834 and 1836, also “ point a moral and 
adorn a tale” of more than ordinary interest in relation to workingmen. 

The Staffordshire potteries, as the locality is ordinarily termed, comprise parts of 
three parishes, and extend, from north to south, a distance of eight miles. Four of the 
principal towns are included within this limit, of which Burslem is the oldest in the 
district ; and the first in-rank next to this town are Hanley and Shelton, which may 
be said to form one town, as they are immediately contiguous to each other, and are 
the most populous. At the census of 1831, the population of the several towns within 
the parish of Stoke-upon-Trent was 35,602; in the parish of Burslem, 12,714; and in. 
the township of Tunstall, in Wolstanton Parish, 3,673; making a total of 51,989. 
Since that period the population has more than doubled.* 

All the processes:of the manufacture of pottery are performed by manual labor, and 
no machinery, in the common acceptation of the term, is used. Every branch in the 
trade is healthy, with the exception of that employed in covering the surface of the 
ware with glaze, or (as it is technically called) “dipping.” The regular working-time 
on which all calculations of wages are based is fifty-four hours per week, or an aver- 
age of nine hours per day; but when goods are in great demand, the workmen are 
often required to make greater exertions, and the time is extended to sixty-six hours 
per week, or an average of eleven hours per day. 

The operative potters, as a body, earn fully as good if not better wages thon the 
workmen of any other staple trade in the kingdom, and full employmentis afforded at 
suitable occupations to women and children. In a statement published by the cham- 
ber of commerce previous to the general strike, and circulated throughout the king- 
dom, there are the following remarks on the subject of the earnings of the workmen, 
which have been authenticated by the proper authorities: 

Two or three years ago, when wages were considered low, the weekly ayerage was 
from 17s. to 21s. for men, according to their skillfalness; 7s. to 9s. for women, and 3s. 
6d. to 4s. 6d. for children fourteen years old. The average earnings in regular branches 
are now from 21s. to 28s. for men, 9s. to 12s. for women, and 4s. to 6s. for children, the 
jabor being calculated at nine hours per day. 

The: operative potters, in their general character, are industrious and orderly, and 
possess the comforts of life to a considerable extent. For ten years previous to the 
strike, wages had been undergoing a progressive advance, caused in part by the opera- 
tion of the potters’ union, but more by an uninterrupted demand for goods, which left 
few skilful hands out of regular employment. At no period since the establishment 
of the trade was the remuneration for labor so ample as at the time of the general 
strike in 1836. ¢ 

The first union of the workmen known in the potteries, for the purpose of regulating 
prices, was established in 1824. In 1825 the hands at a number of manufactories struck 
tor an advance of wages, but during the continuance of the strike the well-remem- 
bered commercial panic of that year occurred which frustrated their endeavors, and 
work was resumed at the same or lower prices than those previously paid. One of 
the expedients of the union at that time was to commence manufacturing, and, by thus 
making the surplus hands a source of profit, it was thought a waste of funds would be 
prevented, and at the same time the competition for employment would be checked. 

The union was dissolved, but its leaders met with considerable difficulty in obtaining 
employment, and some left the district, while others took to other occupations. One 
of the leaders of the union, however—a man of some mark in his way, who had subse- 
quently changed his views on the subject—made the following observations in a letter 
published just previous to the strike of 1836: 

“These simple facts will illustrate the nature of unions, their utter inefficiency, the 
gactious spirit they cherish, the false principles on which they are founded, the mate-— 
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rials of which they are ordinarily composed, and the ruinous effects to which they lead. 


We spent nearly £3,000 to prop up a fallacious delusion ; labor fell lower than ever 


in 1826, in consequence ot the depression of trade. Many of the men were ruined and 
went in at any price. Many, before in comfort, dragged on a miserable existence on 
parish-pay, having offended their employers beyond forgiveness.” 

Tn 1884, another attempt was made at manufacturing by the workmen. A manufac- 
tory was taken at Burslem, on a lease for a term of years, and seven of the men who 
had accumulated property entered into engagements for the payment of the rent. A 
eapital, amounting to £800, was advanced from the general fund, and two of the most 
active members of the unién had the management. This concern struggled through 
an existence of eighteen months; the capital was entirely lost, all parties became dis- 
satisfied with each other, and those connected with the lease were happy at being dis- 
charged from their responsibilities on almost-any terms. 

In November, 1834, the end of the potters’ year, the workmen at ten manufactories 
in Burslem and Tunstall struck for an advance of wages. Theadvance demanded was 
an average of thirty-five per cent. upon the current rate. 

On the 1st of March, after a stoppage of fifteen weeks, the manufactories were 
opened, and masters yielded to the demands of the men, The number of hands em- 
ployed by the ten manufacturers was at least 3,300, and the weekly amount of wages 
exceeded £1,900. The total loss in wages alone sustained by the workmen was estimated 
at £27,000. Tothis amount must be added the loss sustained by the masters on their 
dormant capital, the loss to the working colliers, and to the other branches immediately 
dependext upen the potters. 

The workmen were naturally elated at the victory which they had achieved, and 
had the weakness to delude themselves with the idea that nothing could stand against 
their combined will. The leaders of the union assumed to regulate all matters that 
related to the workmen and their employers. 

Further concessions were demanded from time to time, and finally the masters found 
it impossible to comply with these demands, and submit to the course of conduct pur- 
sued, without appearing to abandon the general interests of the trade. Therefore, in 
March, 1836, the great body of the manufacturers formed themselves into a society | 
under the designation of a chamber of commerce, the professed object of which was 
to protect the general interests of the trade, but virtually to counteract the efect of 
the proceedings of the workmen. 

It had already appeared, that, notwithstanding an agreement to the contrary, the 
workmen were enabied to effect their object, by causing the hands at any manufactory 
to strike until their demands were conceded. To counteract this, no other plan pre- 


_ sented itself to the chamber than that of inserting a clause in the agreement, whereby 


the masters might, as a body, be enabled to suspend their manufactories whenever the 
workmen of any master struck, in violation of any existing contract. Such a clatse 
was drawn up, under the sanction of high legal authority, and the masters determined 
on its forming part of their agreement. The contest on the part of the masters was 
limited to these objects—to maintain the established wages of the trade, to continue 
the mode of hiring from year to year, and to make an alteration in the form by adding 
the protective clause named. Workmen thought, however, that if the old mode of en- 
forcing their demands was then adopted, the same result would follow; and the hands 
at fourteen manufactories struck work, although they were under agreement to the 
end of the year.. The chamber of commerce took the case of these fourteen manufac- 
turers into consideration, and urged them to oppose the proceedings of their workmen. 
Pecuniary recompense was promised, on a scale proportionate to the relative extent of 
their business, until Martinmas, the time when the suspension of the whole body 
would offer 2 more formidable resistance. The workmen, week after week, deceived 
themselves with the hope that the masters would not continue united ; that certain 
individuals, among those whose men had struck, would soon yield rather than sacrifice 
their connections; and that the secession of one would be the signal for the surrender 
of all the others. No change was made in this state of things until Martinmas, when 
sixty-four manufacturers, members of the chamber, suspended business, as they had 
previously resolved. i i 

The number of hands employed at the fourteen manufactories which struck in Sep- 
tember was 3,500, and the weekly payment of wages was at an average £2,560. The 
total loss to the district on this strike may be estimated at £31,168. The number of 
hands employed at the 64 manufactories engaged in the general strike was 15,600, and 
the amount of wages was at an average £11,238 per week. The loss to the whole dis- 
trict on this strike may be estimated at £157,442. There are in the potteries 130 man- 
ufactories, which employ 20,000 hands, and pay in weekiy wages £14,400. It would 
thus appear that about half the total number of manufacturers were engaged in the 
strike ; butas they were the greatest in extent of business, they employed seven-ninths 
of the total number of hands and paid four-fifths of the whole amount of wages. 

The union was completely defeated, not having succeeded in any one of its points. 
On the 20th of January, 1837, twenty-one weeks from the commencement of the strike 
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with the fourteen manufactories, and ten weeks from the general suspension, the men 
resuined work. The annual biring was retained, and the suspension clause formed 
part of the agreement. The extent of suffering was great, and far beyond any- 
thing that had previously been seen in the district. The payments from the union 
funds were very irregular and did not exceed an average of 5s. or 6s. per week for men 
with families; while women and children, who form a large proportion of the work- 
ing population, did not receive any allowance. ‘The privations of the workmen were 
great, but they bore them with a constancy worthy of a better cause. A few days before 
the termination of the strike a considerable number of individuals, amounting to up- 
wards of 200, simultaneously pledged their watcbes and Wisposable articles of dress 
‘in aid of the general funds. Many of the more provident workmen, who had money 
in the savings-banks of the district, drew it out, either for the supply of their own 
necessities or to assist the union. 
According to a financial statement the total loss inflicted by the strike from first to 
last was as follows: 


Motalttoss. to te operative: potters. _:2ssac.+aesdee do: esccaesecas een 6 oe= £152, 816 
Total loss to colliers, crate-makers, and engravers....-....-.. -------------- 19, 332 
Motailoss tovbhesia nia ChoTOrs venncsawtecaclas ods 0 us eoee-cces seis Seen ere 16, 462 

Opals 35440 chee ease doo ae sceleeMee Sea Kb o Seace espe ee ease 188, 610 


No outrage was committed during the strike, either on the person or property of any 
manufacturer. There were no tumultuous gatherings, nor indications of violence, 
which was highly creditable to the men. During the strike, however, many of the 
manufacturers were “picketed,” and any individual seen to enter the manufactories 
incurred a fine, which was stopped from the succeeding week’s allowance. Such a 
regulation might be necessary in support of a bad cause, but could scarcely be re- _ 
quired in one founded upon justice; and it was surprising that men who, from their 
conduct, appeared to understand so well their rights, and who were so sensitive under 
what was deemed oppression, should submit thus to be controlled in the operation of 
their own free will and perfect liberty of action. 


YORKSHIRE STRIKES. 


The Yorkshire strikes, as they are commonly denominated, furnish a curious and in- 
structive chapter in the history of the manufacturing classes. In 1831, the stubbers, 
spinners, and weavers in the cloth trade formed a union. One of the leading firms at 
Leeds was the first to feel the effect of the combination. They had just completed a 
building on a gigantic scale intended for the weaving of fine woolen cloth. All the 
expensive machinery adapted for that purpose had been purchased and erected, and 
every necessary arrangement for commencing the business had been made, when the 
weavers, to the number of 210, turned out, although the wages they had been re- 
ceiving were equal to those received by others of their class, and averaged 17s. a week. 
For some weeks the required advance in wages was resisted, until at length those men 
who continued at their work were subjected to such treatment, on entering and leav- 
ing the factory, that the proprietors were induced to accede to the terms proposed. 
The men, however, were disappointed in obtainiyg all the advantages they looked for, 
as only a sufficient number of weavers were taken back to work the looms in the old 
pert of the establishment, leaving their newly-erected building unused. The owners 
soon after disposed of all the machinery it contained, and this commodious and spa- 

‘cious structure, 136 yards in length, stood untenanted for some time, a melancholy 
monument to the effect of misguided union policy. The union men, however, thought 
otherwise, and deemed the emptiness of the unrivaled structure a triumph of their 
cause. The men engaged in the various processes of finishing, as well as milling or 
fulling woolen cloth, joined the union ; and the workmen, for a period, wielded almost 
irresistible power over the property of their masters. 

The next step of the union was to draw up alist of wages to be paid for spinning, 
weaving, &c., which was published in the newspapers. This document assumed the 
air of a proclamation, and was headed “ a scale of prices to be observed by mill-owners, 
manufacturers, &c.,” and had appended to it regulations as to the admission of boys, 
and the proportion in which they were to be employed, relatively to the number of 
adults. The workmen were then ordered by the committee of the union to demand 
of their respective employers compliance with this scale of wages, care being taken 
that the manufacturers should be successively applied to for this purpose, in order that 
there might be less chance of any general resistance on their part, and that the com- 
bination might not have too much on their hands at any one time. The larger num- 
ber of the masters acceded to these demands, and their names were duly published in 
‘the Leeds newspapers. 

The workmen, however, with a logic peculiarly their own, contended that this scale 
Was not a rise of wages, but only what they termed an “equalization” of them—it 
being a prine:pal object of their union to compel the masters to pay every operative 
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good, bad, or indifferent, an equal sum for his labor. But the workmen failed to gain, 
the expected advantage from this advance of wages, as the masters were prevented by 
the state of the market from making beyond a certain quantity of cloth, and that only 
of the superior qualities, while paying the advanced rate of wages ; they consequently 
either sent their yarn to be woven in the neighboring villages, where wages were 
always lower than at Leeds, or stopped part of their works entirely ; and thus a great 
many of the men were thrown permanently out of employ, who, of course, had to be 
supported by those who got work. 

Trade, both home and foreign, was materially injured by these contests. Some of 
ithe manufacturers managed to escape the losses they would otherwise have sustained 
by making alterations in spinning the yarns and setting the webs. The union made 
new reguJations to meet this contrivance, which were counteracted by fresh evasions 
on the part of the manufacturers, and thus a war of cunning and contrivance was car- 
ried on between masters and men, in which the latter were sometimes beaten, and in 
some instances they voluntarily requested their employers to return to the old system 
and prices. The evil of these proceedings was that the goodness of the cloth was im- 
paired by the alteration of the gear and spinning, and the public had to pay in the de- 
teriorated quality of the cloth they purchased, while our foreign trade was doubtless 
injured by these futile and absurd attempts of the workmen to raise their wages be- 
yond the natural level. The union, however, was nothing daunted by these draw- 
backs. It commenced a system of interference in the management of the manutfac- 
turers’ business by requiring them, in case of a contraction of their scale of production, 
not to discharge any of their workmen, but to supply all, in equal proportions, with 
the work that remained. 

The tyranny of the union at length knew no bounds, and the committee, like all 
ignorant men in the possession of authority, for which they are totally unfit from sheer 
incapacity, ran riot in the exercise of power, and frequently displayed the mere wan- 
tonness of passion and caprice. 5 , 

The most remarkable strike that arose from this union took place in 1833, by which 
over a thousand hands were thrown out of employment. The turn-out in this ended 
in the complete discomfiture of the men, and it forms the only instance in these trades 
of a manufacturer having single-handed defied the whole power of one of the most ex- 
tensive unions in England, and at length gaining the victory. Every mode of annoy- 
ance which the union could devise was put in practice on that occasion. This strike 
was the cause of the invention of the wool-combing machine, which wholly superseded 
the labor of the combers, who were the chief ringleaders in the affair, and inflicted a 
blow on the combina'ion from which it never afterward recovered. 


ENGINEERS’ STRIKE. 


The Amalgamated Engineers’ strike of 1851~52, was, in most respects, like other 
strikes, intolerant and injudicious. It was a foolish attempt to organize labor upon 
principles which have hitherto proved fallacious, and which, on their application, have 
uniformly resulted in destroying that which they assume to protect and uphold. As 
regards the principle which should regulate their particular class of labor—and, indeed, 
all labor—they do not appear to have had a very clear and just, perception. The pre- 
amble to their rules is worded as though the association was simply a benefit club, or a 
friendly society ; but as we travel on we find an ominous sentence or so, which at once 
throws a steady light upon the purport and intent of the body. They look upon their 
“vested interests,’ as they term them, as analagous to those of a physician who holds a 
diploma, or of an author who is protected by a copyright. j ; 

As regards wages and the hours of labor, the council says that the wages in a certain 
kind of work shall be not less than 35s. per week. The relative merits of workmanship 
or individual skill have nothing to do with the question ; these clevated qualities must 
be lowered to suit the comparatively weak and unskillful, and no man shall presume 
toraise himself above mediocrity. They ure under orders, it will be seen, in all the 
daily business of their lives. They work, or are idle; they earn, or are destitute ; they 
go out or come in; they obey or disobey their employers; they prosper, or suffer, ac- 
cording to order. If there’is anything more despotic than this in the broadest social- 
ism denounced on the continent, we have never heard of it. , 

After a protracted struggle between the Amalgamated Engineers and theiremployers, in 
which a good deal of ill-will was generated, the dispute virtually terminated in the un- 
conditional submission of the men to the terms required of them. i 

The immediate cause of the strike was the desire on the part of the men, to abolish 
overtime and piecework. The effect of piecework and overtime, according to the views 
of the council, is that it causes redundancy of labor. There is, perhaps, never too much 
for all the hands there are to do it—generally too little ; and if men work overtime, or 
increase production by piecework, they also increase the disproportion between the 
labor there is to be done and the number of hands to do it. Those hands, thiown un- 
employed upon the labor-market, become at once the competitors cf the men in work 
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and a burden on the funds of the society to which they belong. They at the same 
time draw upon the resources of the workers, and enable the employer. by pitting one 
class against the other, to diminish those resources; and thus a universal game of 
“beggar my neighbor” is set up, and the broken of to-day become the breakers of to- 
morrow. ’ 


A more extended account than the above brief abstract of Mr. Ward’s 
chapter on the strike of the Amalgamated Engineers in 185152 would, 
no doubt, prove instructive, but preference is given to the following his- 
tory of the engineers’ strike on the Tyne, prepared expressly for this 
report by Evan R. Jones, Esq., United States consul at Newcastle-upon- - 
Tyne: 


THE ENGINEERS’ STRIKE ON THE TYNE. 


. Since the great Preston strike in 1854, when 17,000 cotton-operatives turned out for an 
advance of 10 per cent. on their wages, England has not witnessed such a, determined 
contest between capital and labor as the engineers’ strike in Newcastle and district 
for a reduction of the hours of labor from fifty-nine to fifty-four hours per week. It 
will be remembered that the cotton-operatives were unsuccessful, after enduring the 
hardhips and privations consequent upon such a strife for thirty-six weeks; whereas 
the Newcastle engineers, at the end of a twenty-week strike, carried on with great 
ability and resolution on both sides, won the day, and completely revolutionized the 
Jabor-market of Great Britain. 

The nine-hour movement had been agitated with varying zeal for many years, and 
on the 1st of April, 1871, it showed signs of life at the neigh boring town of Sunderland, 
when a large number of engineers came out on a strike for the success of the enter- 
prise. The men achieved a victory After a short struggle of four weeks and two 
days. 

The masters on the Tyne, taking warning from the attitude assumed by the men at 
Sunderland, held a meeting on the 8th of April (one week after the commencement of 
the Sunderland strike) and pledged thomselves to aid and support the Sunderland 
masters in resisting the demands of the men. As already shown, the employers at that 
town were not equal to the emergency. 

On the 10th of April the Newcastle engineers held a meeting with a view of procur- 
ing aid for their fellow-workmen on strike, and to take the necessary preliminary steps 
toward extending the arena of struggle to include Newcastle. The workmen were 
‘in council quite frequently during the following weeks; the idea of striking for the 
nine-hours system was fast becoming popular, and on the evening of the 2d of May 
the movement assumed definite shape in a circular, which was couched in firm but 
respectful language, asking a reduction of the hours of labor from fifty-nine to fifty- 
four hours per week, and expressing an earnest desire to settle the matter “without a 
resort to éxtreme measures.” This was signed by “the acting committee of the Nine- 
Hours League,” and sent to the various employers of engineers on the Tyne, with a 
request that an answer might be returned before the 12th of the same month. 

Upon the day following the receipt of the circular, the masters met at the Station 
Hotel for its consideration, Sir William Armstrong in the chair, and the proposition 
of the Nine-Hours Leaguo was unanimously declined in a letter addressed to the sec- 
retary of the league by the solicitors of the masters. 

* Both employers and employed were now organized for the coming battle, the clouds 
were gathering from all points of the compass, and a storm was inevitable. With all 
the respect which is due to the masters and to their able chairman for his efforts on 
their behalf, I must be permitted to compliment the men, and especially the league 
committee, for the sound policy which dictated most of their movements from the 
beginning. They evinced particular solicitude that their cause should stand well with 
the people, and the many stratagems which they executed during the campaign stamp 
them as apt politicians. es 

The next move by the league was a preposition to appoint six of their number to 
meet a like number of their employers “to try to come to some understanding,” but, 
unfortunately a small body of men had already turned out,and the masters declined 
the meeting, stating that they would have suggested a written communication from 
the league in preference to a meeting, but for the fact that a strike had already taken 
place. This communication, like the first, reached the men through a law-firm, a course 
peculiarly distasteful to the men. Not only did the masters decline to meet their 
workmen, they would not even communicate with them, save through the medium of 
their legal advisers. The men were hurt, offended. The masters considered this the 
wisest mode of procedure. I believe firmly that it precipitated the strike and added 
fuel to the flame. : 

On Saturday, May 20, the league held another meeting, and, after discussing the 
reply of the masters, the following resolution was passed almost unanimously : 

‘This meeting, feeling that the time for energetic action has arrived, recommends the 
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following factories to come out on strike as soon as they have worked a legal notice, 
(one week:) Hawthorn & Co., Forth Banks, Thompson & Boyd, Abbott & Co., Black, 
Hawthorn & Co., Joicey, Elswick Engine-Works, T. Clark & Co., and Clark, Watson 
& Gurney.” 

The men now became enthusiastic in favor of the movement, and 7,500 gave in their 
notices, as authorized by the foregoing resolution. 

The flour-dealers took time by the forelock, and declared through the daily papers 
that in the event of a strike the staff of life would be sold for cash only. 

On Wednesday, the 24th, a committee of the chamber of commerce memorialized the 
mayor to offer his services as a mediator to the parties in dispute in order to avert, if 
possible, the threatened calamity, who undertook the delicate duty. On the following 
day a deputation from the league waited upon him and stated their grievances and 
the redress sought for. The mayor next called upon the masters assembled at the 
Station Hotel and explained to them the position assumed by the men and suggested a 
meeting of six of the masters and six of the men to discuss the question in all its bear- 
ings. In answer to a question, he stated that he did not consider himself authorized 
to make the proposition, but believed that the men would make overtures for such a 
meeting did they but believe that such a proposal would be entertained by the mas- 
ters. The masters had,upon the day previous, resolved that united opposition be 
given to the strike which has commenced, and the mediation of the mayor was un- 
availing. The employers evidently did not deem it advisable to meet the men, but 
stated that they would “at all times be ready to receive and carefally consider any 
written communication from them.” 

By the following Saturday, several thousands of the men, having worked the legal 
notice, left the various shops, not to return on Monday morning. 

The men employed at the locomotive and engine works of Messrs. Robert Stephenson 


_ & Co. had not cast their lot with the engineers of the other shops, but, acting inde- 


pendently, applied for the nine hours’ concession; their application was made known 
to the head of the firm at London, and elicited a kind letter, setting forth the facts 
bearing on the case and the reasons why it would be incompatible with the cireum- 
stances in which the proprietors were placed, and ultimately injurious to the interests 
of the workmen themselves, to make the proposed reduction in the hours of labor. 

Mr. Stephenson, in his communication, stated that the manufacture of locomotive 
and marine engines had encountered severe competition at home and abroad, and to 
meet that competition the proprietors had submitted to an enormous increase in the 
expenditure of capital for the purchase of new tools and expensive machinery, which 
could only yield a return for the outlay while it was at work, and a consequence of the 
adoption of the nine-hour movement would be an immediate serious loss, as the quan- 
tity of work would be materially reduced by a shortening of the time, while the tixed 
charges for rent and expenses of management would remain the same. He also added 
that there was no probability that the competition would be diminished; and as the 
proprietors had, during the recent period of depression, accepted large contracts which 
were in themselves unremunerative, for the express purpose of keeping their men and 
machinery employed, the question became particularly serious in their case, as they 
could not fail to foresee that acquiescence in the present demand would endanger the 
stability of the establishment itself, which had at all times consulted the best inter- 
ests of the workmen. 

I have thus given a brief summary of the argument adduced against the reduction 
of the hours of labor to show the magic of a few kind, considerate words upon the 
brawny sons of toil, Mr. Stephenson having always treated his men with the utmost 
kindness, and having abstained from joining any combination of employers in opposi- 
tion to workmen. The result was that the 1,400 men employed at the works of Messrs. 
Stephenson & Co. never left their work for a single hour. Had the answer reached 
them through a law-office, things might have been different. 

During the months of June and July, the officers of the league exerted themselves 
in procuring funds from their class, in the various large towns in the country, and in 
securing employment elsewhere for the men on strike. This enabled them to make 
more liberal distributions of money to those remaining at Newcastle. The first allow- 
ance of 3s. per man was made on the 6th of June, to the men who were the first to 
stop work. During the following week a general apportionment of 1s. 9d. per man 
was made. These money-allotments, at first trifling and irregular, were soon estab- 


_ lished as weekly payments, and steadily increased in amount, so that toward the end 


of July the men were receiving 4s. each and 1s, for every child. The number of men 
entitled to relief had by this time been reduced from something like 8,000 to 2,770. 
The United States obtained some first-class workmen during the progress of this 
strike. 

During the two months specified several meetings of the workmen were held on the 


- town moor, when the officers rendered an account to the men of their stewardship, 


and urged them to stand firmly to the end. ; ; 
All the initiatory steps for these mass-meetings were taken with a view of creating 
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as much enthusiasm as possible, for quite a number of those on strike were beginning 
to lose that necessary element in battle, under the influence of short rations. A pro- 
cession was regularly formed ; numerous flags and appropriate mottoes were distrib- 
uted at intervals along the line, the band struck up, and the procession moved through 
the principal streets to a stand previously erected on the moor. 

Efforts were again made by independent gentlemen to have this difficulty between 
employers and employed settled. Mr. C. M. Palmer, head of the large ship-building 
establishment at Jarrow, offered his services as peace-maker, and masters and-men 
were finally brought face to face, through his good offices. The meeting was held at 
the council-chamber, and amounted to this: The masters stated that they had a com- 
promise to offer, providing the men would agree to vote upon its acceptance or rejec- 
tion by ballot. The representatives of the league declined the proposition. They ob- 
jected to having the masters dictate to them how the question should be decided, and 
here in my opinion they showed a want of confidence in the result of a secret vote. 
To say that they were so excessively sensitive and independent as to refuse a good 
proposition, simply because it came from the masters, would be to do them an in- 
justice. - : é 
: On the 2d of August, the compromise which the masters desired to submit to a vote 
by ballot by the men became known throygh the medium of large posters put in con- 
spicuous places about the town; after stating among other things that their worke 
would be “opened at the usual hours for the re-engagement of their men.” On ths 
following morning they proceeded to give the rules to be observed by those who would 
resume labor, from which I extract the following: y 

“ Working-hours inside: The working-hours to be fifty-seven per week, arranged as 
may be agreed on between the employers and workmen. 

“ Working-hours outside: Time actually at the work or on board ship only to be reck- 
oned. A fixed time-allowauce to be added for traveling, so as to make the total hours 
equal +o shop-hours. 

“ Allowances and traveling expenses to remain as at present. 

“Overtime: All time over and above fifty-seven hours per week to be valued at rate 
and a quarter, except in case of workmen required to work all day, and the whole or 
a portion of the succeeding night, who will be paid at the rate of time and a half for 
the time worked after 10 o’clock. 

“ All work on Sunday to be considered special, and the hours worked to be valued 
as at present, with usual meal-hours.” 

ae compromise met with decided opposition from the league, and entirely failed in 
its object. 

The masters, still determined to combat the nine-hours movement to the end, began 
to look elsewhere for the labor denied them at home. Agents were sent to the manu- 
facturing towns in this country, and to the continent, to employ engineers for the 
various works. A counter-plot was set on foot by the league. The various trades 
societies throughout the country were requested to foil the efforts of the masters. An 
agent was sent to Belgium to make known tothe workmen of that country the nature 
of the struggle going on between capital and labor on the Tyne. The strife now 
became bitter and relentless. The masters appealed to employers of labor throughout 
Great Britain for material aid toward resisting the demands of themen. The league had 
already canvassed the country for assistance toward maintaining the struggle, which 
by this time was generally acknowledged to be of national importance. 

The month of August was spent by the contending parties in prosecuting their re- 
spective plans, with a view of obtaining the victory. 

By this time the efforts of the employers to import labor was bearing fruit. From 
the letter of Sir William Armstrong to the London Times, dated September 12, I find 
that the total number of workmen introduced to this district from England, Scot- 
land, and the continent amounted to-1,917, to which is added 1,375, who either never 
left their work, had been hired on the spot, or had returned to their engagements, 
making in all 3,000 hands. 

It is but fair to state, however, that this exhibit is qualified by Mr. Burnett, the 
president of the league, who says that the 1,375 hands who had either continued at 
work, had been engaged in the district, or had been imported from without, can only be 
made up by including clerks, draughtsmen, and foremen, a class which formed a very 
great proportion of those then at work, especially in the establishment of Sir William 
Armstrong and partners. 

The mission of Mr. Cohn, the agent of the league on the continent, was destined to 
be short-lived. The authorities interfered, and he was permitted to return to London. 
Bat his failure abroad only stimulated him to extra exertions at home, and by his persua- 
sive eloquence he induced many of the Germans, Norwegians, and Belgians to return to 
their native land. The masters, through their agent, had entered into a contract with 
the foreigners for a service of six months. It was therefore necessary that every pre- 
caution should be taken to conceal all movements preparatory to their departure from 
the masters and police, for by this act they were violating their contracts and were 
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amenable to the law. In their endeavors to run the blockade tne strangers left their 
trunks behind them, many having previously put themselves inside of no less than tive 
shirts and three pairs of trowsers. They usually decamped under cover of darkness, 
and were piloted to steamers about to sail by guides from the league, their passage 
being already provided for. a 

During the months of August and September the masters brought actions at law 
against a large number of men for breach of contracts, and against a few for assault 
and kindred complaints. I must be permitted to add that actions for assault and dis- 
orderly conduct were of a trivial nature and rare of occurrence. Indeed, the men on 
strike acquitted themselves throughout the prolonged struggle in an orderly, peaceful, 
and highly creditable manner, and this while their places at the lathe and the anvil 
were being filled by strangers, while the pale cheek of the wife and the pitiful cries of 
the child made the heart bleed, while the arm that could relieve them was doomed for 
a time to hang paralyzed by the workman’s side. 

Tifelt that the employers would be among the first to come forward and indorse the 
verdict I have pronounced. 

If such injurious measures as strikes are again resorted to in this and other countries, 
may the noble example of the Newcastle engineers for law and for order be emulated 
and imitated everywhere. 

Late in September the following proposition was submitted by the league to the 
masters, through the agency of Mr. Mundella, M. P., who had come to Newcastle to 
contribute his influence toward bringing a long-standing difficulty to a close: 

“Tf our employers wiil concede the three hours per week reduction in our working- 
time, which is now in dispute between us, we, on our part, will consent to a reduction 
in our wages, the amount of the reduction to be settled either on mutual agreement 
between ourselves and employers or by arbitration.” 

After careful consideration, the men’s offer was declined, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing extract from Sir William Armstrong’s letter to Mr. Mundella, dated Septem- 
ber 30: ; 

“Our proposal is that the question should be compromised by the acceptance on the 
part of the men of two hours out of the five demanded, and that in lieu of the remain- 
ing three hours they should take a proportionate increase of wages. The condition of 
trade justifies, as we have always admitted, an advance of wages, so that the proposed 
advance, unlike the proposed reduction, does not conflict with the laws of supply and 
demand. This increase of pay would amount to 5 per cent., and would apply to 
every kind of skilled labor; adding the value of the two hours conceded in time, it 
would represent a total advance of 83 per cent. on the wages current when the strike 
began.” 

It will be observed that Mr. Mundella’s mission proved ineffectual, as had the efforts 
of those who had preceded him as mediators between the contending parties. 

At this time the weekly distribution of money amounted to 12s. per man and a shil- 
ling extra for each child; and although that sum falls far short of being adequate. to 
the requirements of a man who has a wife and children dependent on him for support, 
it shows that the financial position of those on strike had been gradually improving 
since the first general allotment of 1s. 9d. per man was made in the early part of June. 

While the praiseworthy efforts of Mr. Mundella were still fresh upon the minds of 
those concerned, Mr. Joseph Cowen, proprietor of the Newcastle Chronicle, and Mr. 
R. P. Philipson, town clerk, gentlemen held in high esteem by their townsmen, met in 
secret conclave on the morning of October 5, and drew up the following articles, with 
fervent hopes that they would be favorably received by the disputants: 

“Suppose the employers were to concede the fifty-four hours per week, the men 
would agree to work overtime when and to the extent required by the employers. _ 

“The wages, both as to ordinary wages and as to overtime, to remain the same in 
the different factories as existed prior to the strike. : 

“The wages to be reckoned by the hour and quarter hour, and paid weekly at 12.15 
p. m. on Saturday. 4 ' aah 

The agreement to be for twelve months, with power to either party to determine it 
at the end of six months by giving one month’s previous notice. 

“The men to go to work on the arrangement now existing in the shops, (57 hours,) 


"and he new terms (54 hours) to take date from January 1, 1872.” 


The foregoing terms were submitted to the associated masters by Mr. Philipson, and 
to a delegated meeting of the Nine Hours League by Mr. Cowen, on the evening of the 
same day, and to the great satisfaction of the entire community the terms were accepted 
by both parties. Matters of detail were speedily arranged, and on Thursday morning, 
October 12, after a strike of twenty weeks, the men returned to their labor with elas- 
tic tread, to gladden the hearts of forty thousand souls. 
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THE STORY OF A FEW STRIKES. * 
(‘The following article is from the Chicago Tribune.| 


The Hon. A. §. Bolles, in his just published “ Chapters on Political Economy,” quotes 
from Thornton’s “ Labor” and Ward’s “ Workmen and Wages ” the figures of the cost of 
some famous strikes to the strikers. We reproduce them from his book, and add 
others : F 

In 1829, the Manchester spinners struck. They lost $1,250,000 in wages before the 
dispute was at anend. The next year their brethren at Ashton and Staleybridge fol- 
lowed their example in striking and in losing $1,250,000. In 1833, the builders of Man- 
chester forfeited $360,000 by voluntary idleness. In 1836, the spinners of Preston threw 
away $285,000. Highteen years afterward, their successors, 17,000 strong, slowly 
starved through thirty-six weeks and paid £9,100,000 for: the privilege. In 1853, the 
English iron-workers lost $215,000 by a strike, Such losses marked, too, the strikes of 
the London builders in 1860 and tailors in 1868, and the northern iron-workers in 1865. 
The strike of the Belfast linen-weavers, which was ended a few weeks since by the 
mediation of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, cost the opera- 
tives $1,000,000. The recent strike of the shoemakers of Chicago cost them a much 
larger sum than they needed as a capital for a co-operative shop of their own. After 
they had wasted the first sum, they tried in vain to raise the second. 

We might add instance to instance to prove the enormous cost of strikes to the 
workingman. Even when they succeed, the result rarely, if ever, pays for the money 
unproductively spent. When they do not, the money is of course a dead loss. It is 
absurd that workingmen, in the face of sach facts, should persist in using this two- 
edged weapon against their employers. In England, Messrs. Mundella’s and Kettle’s 
boards of arbitration, and the introduction of industrial partnerships between masters 
and men, have done much to prevent strikes. In France, the state long since estab- 
lished courts of arbitration for the settlement of labor quarrels. They are composed 
of six membews, chosen by employers and employed, and a president and vice-presi- 
dent, who must belong to neither class. Mr. Thomas Brassey, ia’ his “ Work and 
Wages,” says of these courts: “The result in 95 out of 100 cases brought before these 
tribunals is a reconciliation between the parties; and, though appeals are permitted 
to the superior courts of law, they are rarely made. In 1870, 28,000 disputes had been 
heard, of which no less than 26,800 were satisfactorily settled.” 


CO-OPERATION. 


That a strike, so long as it is unaccompanied by violence or intimida- 
tion toward such as do not voluntarily engage in it, is a means which 
workmen may legitimately use in their efforts to advance their interests, 
must, of course, be freely admitted. But that it is a most costly and 
hurtful method of settling trade-disputes is a fact which workingmen 
themselves have now very generally learned by sad experience. The 
chairman of the trades union congress of the United Kingdom, held at 
Liverpool in January, 1875, in his opening address referred to strikes 
as a mode of settling differences with employers which ought to be 
avoided by all practicable means, and resorted to only in the most ex- 
treme cases; and the same opinion, after being repeatedly indicated in 
the speeches of leading delegates, was substantial!y embodied in a reso- 
Jution adopted by the assembly itself, in which fully 800,000 of the 
trades-unionists of the British Isles were represented. As a natural 
sequence to a resolution of this character was another, recommending 
the adoption of that system which is designed to reconcile the now con- 
flicting interests of capital and labor by uniting the two in the same 
hands, namely, the system of co-operation, and expressing a cordial de- 
sire to act in harmony with the co-operators of the United Kingdom. 
Similar sentiments are to be met with in the documents issued by the 
leading trades-associations, as well as in their most influential newspaper 
organs; and in fact the system of co-operation itself, as a practical 
reality, is making rapid advancement among the working-classes. 

As long ago as 1832, Mr. Babbage suggested the advantages which 
workingmen might derive from co-operative stores. The Rochdale 
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Pioneers commenced in 1843 the enterprise which has since. become so 
celebrated. It originated in the attempt of some flannel-weavers to ob- 
tain an advance in wages, failing in which they resolved to try whether 
they could not make the wages they were receiving procure them a 
larger share of the necessaries and comforts of life by starting a store 
on their own account. A company of forty persons engaged, at a rent 
of £10 per annum, ‘“ th’ owd weaver’s shop ” in “'Toad Lane,” in which 
they commenced business with a beggarly stock of salt, butter, and oat- 
meal. At the end of fourteen years they were doing a cash business to 
the amount of £76,000 per annum. To their original stores they have 
added several other departments of trade, and have now a good library 
of from 12,000 to 15,000 volumes. : 

The returns furnished to the registrars of friendly societies of England 
and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, respectively, as to the industrial and 
provident co-operative societies in the three divisions of the kingdom, 
at the close of 1873, show the following results : 
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rated under the companies act.--..--- aes £443, 724 £O, S1D ioe eer 
Disposable net profit realized from all sources 
UPR Leyes een dene ace sc aw sciscie fae et cin se £958,721 | £150, 302 £863 
Dividend declared due to members during : 
He See ime aici epee fa = aioli pwieiacis ons LSC O64 sis £132,043) lee aeree ae 
Dividend allowed to non-members during 
eRe eae a ee hl Sons Soe owas £18, 555 OW UATN lis Soe astee aes 
Amount allowed for educational purposes 
BRINN OHO esi lata Sa ia asiatalp (Sam Se = ae.- £6, 864 SAS waist on see 
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UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


In the foregoing discussion of the labor question as it is presented in 
the history of the earlier centuries of modern times, as well as in the 
recent past, much space has been devoted to statements and illustra- 
tions which have been drawn from the experience of the mother coun- 
try. The fact that less than a century ago the greater part of our pres- 
ent territory constituted provinces of Great Britain, previous to which 
the manufactured goods consumed in the colonies were chiefly produced 
in England, and the further fact that during the past ninety-nine years 
the mills and factories of Great Britain have supplied us with products 
the annual value of which has, of late years, reached hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, render all the data which relate to this subject of the 
greatest importance to us. No apology is therefore offered for the space 
devoted to the history of labor in Great Britain and the modifications 
which law.and custom have from time to time effected in the condition 
of the laboring-classes. 


VOLUME OF TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


Before proceeding to a consideration of the present cost and condition 
of labor in the United Kingdom, the following tables showing the vol- 
ume of the trade between the two countries are presented: Table I 
exhibits the kinds and values of British merchandise which found a 
market in the United States during the fiscal year 1874; Table II, the 
aggregate annual value of the imports from England, Ireland, and Seot- 
land, respectively, during the fifty-four years ended June 30, 1874; 
and Table III, the value of provisions, breadstuffs, and raw products 
which were exported to those countries during the past year. 


IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


L.—able showing the value of the principal articles imported into the United States from Eng- 
lang, Scotland, and Ireland, during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1874. 








Articles. England. | Scotland. | Ireland. 





$1, 221, 682 $179, 285 | $102, 834 
306 


Beer, ale, porter, &c -..-- 
1, 269, 852 139, 956 


Books, pamphlets, &c. 








Buttons of all kinds .. 657, 776 2, 6729 4}... Sees eee 
Chloride of lime ... 991, 452 26, 760); .Sces cee 
@lothing. ¢..2:.1...- 510, 993 6, 792 6 
Cog DibuMinoUs. meres Galas -nia etestet eae ses aia Noein Nneeette eis ae 337, 379 246; 206..\5 5. Satee 
@opper and manufactures Of .55-- 2-2 ~sencewscmenmeres ects ennai 124, 873 LO 42%. st sata 
Onde: SEC, . 2. sec mem nie oc cin's & Usa lane wiaraloialele siniain @ ole'a/= EEO Reino 88, 357 O02: te -saeee 
Cotten: manulactures OF ~~... passe eseess cae saee delaicleinin (gem ateemis® = 16, 534,811 | 2,918, 211 34, 360 
iarthen, stone, and ‘ching Ware. . 2-2. . 5 -. 20. ~sae dace sminein sewn onions 3, 779, 727 40, 207 96 
MSAUOK SOOUS s 2.2 sie bi smiaisenent «dee yinbemte en einen as aie erate os 939, 614 45, 525 5 .cecseas= 
AX, MANULACtUIES OF. «02.2 sn aoa wane ace naa clone means ssnien mas 12, 037,125 | 3, 775, 712 653, 676 
aS SAIN CLASS WAL <<a niaie wists aside niaielnisiclas10/evelciab meleiaiaieieealni-fenin ees 1, 680, O61 7, S85 82 
Mair mnmanwiachured:.\-....<s6srs ace ucews te d\sce este bse bsicemarines 149, 550 872.) . Scene 
SMe ATA SKIING | 22 o's 3. ewe aisegucn dan sie senses «<> selene Reis Sienipie lates 3, 779, 465 

Hemp) maAnulactures Of... .....2 5.2 ce emmebcnn=ieeakleicinty n= Ss amas 96, 733 

tmdunrubper, monufactures OF... ...-.<s,26-- oss can basaenrs enna a 598, 020 











Tron and steel: 





1, 380, 014 
4. G02) 486"'|.c2-. aenooe meer heeee 








Boiler, hoop, scroll, and sheet iron 667, 172 |. B150A sacdeetceds 
RAMAIGE ANON ee rete cule es eens ease 936, 558s | Res. ss seeteaeeaseete 

OUIRUGOME ae et stametnet dot cc tsnsn's..cunnaeeee -.| 8 104. at7e{ 1,113, 561 42.22o-6 5. 
Old gn Soph ROM ss seca cece sss ot ae eee nanieannes a ROE DLs |amemine anne 104, 452 
ATONE ONC OMMON Naas s ssc mie sbciaewe wb oes aeecmas tosiemneste 2, 063, 722 46050 Ce Soa 
Steel ingots, bars, &c ..... Mie eae ee ace a cise beeeatons ke ete cemeesee 2, 865, 470 5, 348 2,977 
IPURESOUING .. oo nee eeae eeitawe at ne ocd bsniewaceann<ieua wee sea 580, 451 &, SHG) aac wees 
EPL ACHITON YY “nmi ae emcee eteine ms n.d cele ginislete vine tore sleiewjeistalate is wieaiers 1, 127, 525 109, S43 2k once 
Other manufactures, not elsewhere specified..............-----+ 5, 212, 518 86, 9 Bie eee 




















Total ofirow and Steelicc cre save ns’s oc at's \siua occ cept eben 24,273, 808 | 2, 268, 372 166, 169 





a 






Articles. 


Jute, manufactures of...........--. 

Leather and manufactures of.......- 
~ Marble and stone and manufactures 0 
Metals and manufactures of 
Reet et NC See enc ce ae trues ona taneescstscecnns 
Paper materials 
Seaport an OTANnAACuUNeS) OF... no ie sec mae dae sn decs seen 
Bile MUDTeLUTEN Ole eres. wns tse eet ee seGecc es SGetewce 
Soda and salts of 
RRS TOTTI DOS Ole nas tae casas acne s-1a see erste nemss 
Tin in pigs, bars, or blocks. - 
Tin, manufactures of.-.-..-- 
Wool, manufectures of 
Zanes &G.\, MaUGERCLEPGS OL 5.02 occ coon as cece sciieen teu 
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I.—Value of the principal articles imported into the United States, §:c.—Continued. 





England, | Scotland. | Ireland. 
$1, 564, 119 $443, 885 $349 
2, 199, 885 3, 7700 tek ae ed 
165, 877 237, 808 250 
oe Aa 495, 664 16, 172 65 
Seeisitsee 702, 343 t Li Sceeeeeeae 
ee-eeniee 1, 468, 197 64, 107 14, 804 
eee 811, 131 99, 097, |e ane 
Sqesweus 6, 313, 941 11, 944 609 
aaeaecie 5, 938, 157 3il; SOB slic tec eaterate 
earns 307, 579 200] Rosse cases 
1, 857, 167 4-582 1.0 on eee 
13, 014, TOL 6, 009 3, 485 
Sar 29, 917, 039 295, 086 2, 635 
Sekemics 187, 674 13, 618 7 








II.— Table showing the value of imports of merchandise from England, Scotland, and Lreland, 
during the fifty-four fiscal years ended June 30, 1821 to 1874, inclusive. 


Fiscal year ended— 





| Imports of merchandise into the United 


States trom— 





England. 





September 30, 1821 
September 30, 1822 
September 30, 1823 
September 30, 1824 
September 30, 1825. 
September 30, 1826.......--- 
September 30, 1827 
September 30, 1828 
September 30, 1829 
September 30, 1830 
September 30, 1831 
September 30, 1832 
September 30, 1833 
September 30, 1834 
September 30, 18357. 
September 30, 1836. é 
September 30, 1837......-...-..--.--- = 
September 30, 1838.....--.-.------------------+- 
September 30, 1839... ...-.---22---0-----22 20s eens een ee eee ee 
September 30, 1840.....-..-.------------ +--+ 2-2 eee eee e eee 
September 30, 1841... 2-2. 22-0. ----eeee eee eee 0 cons eons 
September 30, 1842....-..----..--------------+----------+-- 
Nine months ending June 30, 1843 : 
June 30, 1844 
June 30, 1845. 
June 30, 1846. 
June 30, 1847 
June 30, 1848 
Tune 30, 1849 
June 30, 1850 
Tune 30, 1851 
June 30, 1852 
June 30, 1853 
June 30, 1854 
Tune 30, 1855 
June 30, 1856 
June 30, 1857 
June 30, 1858 
June 30, 1859 
Tune 30, 12860 
June 30, 1861 
Juné 30, 1862 
June 30, 1863 
June 30, 1864 
June 30, 1865... 
Tune 30, 1866... 
Dune 30; 1867... 2ci- os vane 
Bare; LOBOS oo) oo - a2, sin omnis ee 
PaPite OO 1S60Re neon sae accc oo en <a t ese nicinmnceenin 
Tune 30, 1870... 2.2.22 enone nen ee ee eee nee reece eee: 
SAIC BO! VOM oo eae eae ae nnn c onan nine nein ma -imerinm= se enee 
iMG 30,1012 oko seme c ccs ne oa aes ele neinenisianieinemitine«~aieien =o 
Dune 30; 1873... --.- 22 one eens ee eee een ene ee ener mean rene 
June 30, 1874.2... - 2-2. e enn ne eee eee etree tee 











$22, 535, 333 
32, 008, 936 
26, 018, 448 
26, 508, 758 
34, 188, 632 
24, 239, 992 
28, 522, 772 
30, 445, 167 
23, 852, 937 
22, 610, 809 
41, 723, 493 
34, 764, 923 
34, 784, 927 
39, 760, 452 
57, 763, 551 
73, 438, 793 
43, 442, 458 
35, 182, 511 
63, 443, 624 
32, 410, 827 
45, 149, 477 
33, 240, 520 
11, 835, 404 
40, 344, 122 
44507, 031 
43, 361, 449 
64, 975, 592 
57, B46, 550 
56, 146, 633 
71, 591, 705 
89, 513, 571 
86, 641, 375 

125, 489, 433 

140, 303, 577 

102, 328, 825 

117, 623, 773 
119, 404, 475 
83, 690, 980 

_ 117, 685, 586 

132, 969, 411 

101, 743, 552 

«74, 159, 710 

*112, 898, 201 
*142, 204, 433 
83, 240 527 

196, 356, 036 

165, 162, 468 

125, 129, 809 

151, 231, 801 

144, 474, 890 

209, 075, 220 

233, 943, 322 

222, 517, 634 

166, 846, 132 














Scotland. Treland. 
$1, 220, 092 $683, 471 
1, 889, 216 800, 044 
1, 083, 133 543, 313 
1, 025, 020 431, 637 
1, 829, 464 612, 272 
1, 096, 772 672, 994 
1, 083, 101 550, 129 
1, 624, 030 711, 041 
1, 024, 215 362, 511 
1, 382, 841 381, 333 
1, 977, 830 261, 564 
1, 580, 812 491, 891 
1, 725, 136 473, 162 
1, 398, 130 274, 712 
1, 622, 848 542, 890 
2, 372, 539 508, 356 
1, 184, 410 131, 776 
594, 665 7a, 162 
950, 183 150, 689 
524, 927 98, 349 
849, 575 81, 921 
635, 050 102, 700 
128, 846 43, 535 
527, 239 €8, 084 
708, 187 104, 857 
1, 230, 026 85, 774 
1, 837, 014 590, 240 
1, 659, 484 203, 978 
1, 959, 320 376, 793 
2, 746, 670 293, 783 
2,999, 710 235, 938 
2, 355, 947 152, 533 
4, 337, 990 153, 118 
5, 820, 469 229, 335 
3, 954, 594 152, 293 
4,131, 506 89, 032 
7, 216, 111 113, 453 
5, 160, 767 115, 280 
7, 079, 905 758, 547 
4, 607, 187 923, 726 
2, 983, 524 100, 834 
1, 881, 206 60, 634 
5, 845, 328 74, 286 
7, 157, 862 77, 598 
. 6,795, 605 87, 108 
7, 446, 251 211, 963 
7, 444, 304 247, 075 
11, 452, 688 240, 463 
14, 341, 572 487, 430 
14, 344, 770 435, 814 
12, 166, 452 1, 030, 229 





*Including Scotland and 


Ireland. 
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EXPORTS TO THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


II.—Table showing the exports of commodities, the growth or produce of the United States, to 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1874. 







































































Domestic exports from the United States 
to— : 
Commodities. ja 
| England. Scotland. Treland. 
Breadstuffs: 
VINGRUM ON eet EE lose tecee san cecnesibe se asst $43, 128,552 | $5,861,579 | $25, 903, 529 
W heat-four ..---- nn cece cance ecw es cone cece nnne 8, 812, 064 2, 444, 513 285, 245 
ARIQIAT COLT coc uee csc ac cee cs cece cence sone senctecceenens 7, 433, 120° 1, 820, 460 10, 667, 907 
BR OUHET cca nc cae meee oSaein- saidteriecne as aems am n'sig min Anes 385, 033 105, 980 16, 666 
"EDGAL. 22. sew cow aecine caticceeccen ee GGiesinan sect amno® 59, 808, 769 10, 232, 532 36, 873, 347 
Cotton, raw .....----- 22-22 eee eee ee een er tee eee teeters 136, 952, 187 564, 846 3, 855, 303 
Hair, unmanufactured..-..--.------------ 2222-2 --2 eee eee ee OE ie YC | Pimeee Sahel Preset ainte ec. 
Hides, furs, and fur-skins ..--..----------+--------+--+---+-- SATAN TO A womctthe see S|) pwn yet 
Weather 222-5)... Deen sade ava ene iene aan ae eel iaeks 2 GAS TA wee cle eft aS ile ores ares 
Rec EOTGS Sic om wee aioe aie Cieiieisn Se we eee sepiem inter! mite 1, 110, 083 181, 124 134, 821 
aa ripete sence a sinleeainete aia sic oala «Malo els epee miniaisaipielsiaiale's 3, 624, 465 309, 008 43, 485 
il: 
Coal, (crude and refined) ....--.--------------------+--- 3, 500, 376 39, 260 1, 788, 535 
Animal. and vegetable......----------+----+-------+----- 1, 076, 640 268,020 | ---<--s--c0ce~ 
Ore, argentiferous........-----------.e-2e eee eee eee eee ete: 255; 814) .-2o. - can= ce n-2 =~ eee 
—— —_—S——————D=|_«_E_ SSO 
Provisions : : 
Bacon: and hams.......--- .----0e2---2 neces concen en -nee Q2, 222, 544 9, 245; 963)... soa=)eumaee 
go icnuiuh.s 4 or lcmn aot (emis woleine!empmnis' = aie sins onan 1, 773, 483 262, 400 400 
ReILOR ete tee eee a ss ace Messe as sae a yicineie anni 218, 778 poise? ee ek 
Fotecde Mee read ceca cue eee meaner 9, 129, 370 1/083, 708" |e eee 
Fish, (pickled and dry) .-...--.-------------5+-++----+-- DEON OGL Seen. = eee ata ee ee 
Brat ieee kes PEN a eet, eee ene ee 3, 119, 295 889, 996) |... eee 
Meats, preserved. ----- 22.02. -2 cgeaneee---ee~ <2 =n ns 404,114 Btn oad || sena ame eee 
yee ae one nse het oan ened tt mmaee een een 1, 600, 632 179; 272 425 
PAI RGGIOD tae aepe = etealoe he cinleciaale wala state =o Ne/niaein Valens =m =e 61, 753 OA bonne eae 
BUSCA epee tere oc whe wlove sain sleeve eictote al deterolalatate sie ialely aaxieia 39, 120, 030 5, 805, 619 825, 
BSG U Mee meee s ise. winfeviaa'a 2c 227, 186 85, 569 4, 906 
Spirits of turpentine.......--- 1, 238, 046 61, 819 440, 554 
Sugar and molasses...--...---+. : 288, O71 146;'8107).45.306c5 eaed 
MMC ee Soles oc siam emacs <etee acinamen : 3, 613, 703 1, 010, 859 4, 206 
Tobacco: 
BOWE oe) 5 ainin ie clmeia tess tel= = es meals noe fl 7, 607, 530 755, 451 9, 889 
PPP ATTITAC TOTEM. cc ac <0 mnie sparc cmniane sen 1, 251, 592 12: 788" aces <a see 
Mimbor, lumber, 666)... 6. sens seincneen neaesnice 3, 572, 266 756, 919 355, 509 
‘Other unmanufactured articles......,---.-.-----.---- Bate 665, 792 50) RAG) oe oman ee 
Other:manutfactured articles. -...-..-5.---<2--0seecee6 eee 6, 023, 196 839, 822 58, 275 
BD Obie ters etaie as ac eee ee A meta tate ape artete ate ia aie ciate 276, 333, 833 21, 120, 561 43, 569, 655 





Norn.—The aggregate quantities of the principal articles exported to the United Kingdem in 1874 
were us follows: Raw cotton, 903,571,772 pounds ; wheat, 51,833,278 bushels ; wheat-flour, 1,703,984 bar- 
rels; bacon and hams, 262,723,419 pounds ; beef, 23,721,364 pounds ; pork, 20,029,898* pounds; cheese, 
78,552,976 pounds. 


The above table not only shows the value of the cotton, but of the 
grain, timber, naval stores, and other crude products of our fields and 
forests, and of animal products, which find a market in the United 
Kingdom. The greater part of these may be classed as the raw mate- 
rials of English manufactures, for the breadstuffs and provisions, as well 
as the cotton, the leather, the timber, and the leaf-tobacco, really be- 
come the elements of manufactured products, 

Whether the material interests ot the country would be better pro- 
moted by consuming at home a large portion of the feod now exported 
and devoting it to the conversion of crude products into manufactured 
goods, is a question which will receive no consideration 1 these pages. 
Here, as elsewhere in this volume, the author contents himself with the 
presentation of facts, and declines entering upon the discussion of ques- 
tions respecting which there are wide divergences of opinion. 
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STRIKES IN ENGLAND. 241 
IMMIGRATION FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


In view of the fact that the inhabitants of the colonies which now 
compose the United States were, at the time of the change of govern. 
ment, chiefly of British birth or descent, it is not surprising that of the 
5,367,229 persons of foreign birth who formed part of our population 
in 1870, no less than 3,119,705 were born in the United Kingdom and in 
the British North American possessions. 

The immigration into this country from the British Islands during the 
fifty-four years, from 1820 to 1874, is exhibited in the following table: 


Statement showing the total immigration into the United States Srom Great Britain and Irelané 
during the fifty-four and a half years ended December 31, 1874, 


ee ae ee 


























England and 
Wales, Isle Great 
Periods. of Man, and | Scotland. | Ireland, B tan * Total. 
Channel Isl- ee 
ands, 
. 
1820 to 1830, inclusive 16, 007 3, 180 27, 106 35, 534 81, 82% 
1831 to 1840, inclusive. -. 7, 796 2, 667 29, 188 243, 540 283, 191 
1841 to 1850, inclusive... 33, 353 3, 712 162, 332 748, 366 1, 047, 762 
1851 to 1860, inclusive. . 53, 444 38, 331 748, 740 297, 578 1, 338, 093 
1861 to 1870, inclusive. . ae 218, 027 36, 733 495,969 |. 356,247 1, 106, 976 
Walendar year de7i 220. 25- 655. 6cei5. =: 62, 525 12, 135 61, 463 7, 814 143, 937 
Calendar year 1872 225.2228 oe kee. 73, 579 » 14, 565 69-761) Cee ee ee 157, 905 
Calendar year 18@)...--22.-.0cc desc one 70, 499 13, 008 et OAC Sra erereiainre ieee 159, 355 
Calendar year 1874 ......2.--......2-.. 43, 969 8, 765 471088 |r eeeemes cas 100, 422 
PAlrore ial: osc seo: eee oc de es 779, 199 133,096 | 1,718,095 | 1,789,079 | 4, 419, 469 





* Nationality not stated ; supposed to be chiefly from Ireland. 


Owing to the defective returns of the nationalities of immigrants . 
prior to the establishment of the Bureau of Statisfics, the countries of 
nativity of large numbers who came from the British Isles were not set 
forth in the returns, but their place of birth designated as “ Great 
Britain,” as will appear by reference to the fifth column of the above 
table. From a careful analysis of some of the original papers, an ap- 
proximate estimate has been made of the proportion of persons of Irish 
nativity who are included in the number of those “not stated,” which, 
in addition to the 1,718,095 Irish immigrants given in the table, shows 
that of the 4,419,469 arriving from the British Isles in a little over half 
a century, upward of 2,950,000, or two-thirds, were natives of Ireland. 

Of the large foreign element in the city of New York, amounting to: 
no less than 419,094 in the census-year 1870, the natives of Ireland were 
201,999, a number almost equal to the whole population of Dublin, which, 
in 1871, was 246,326, Indeed, if the Irish in Jersey City, Brooklyn, 


and other adjoining cities, which really form a part of the commercial 


metropolis of America, be included, the number would fully equal, if 
not exceed, the aggregate population of Ireland’s chief city. 


16 L 
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LL RATES OF WAGES LN THE UD NITED KINGDOM. 
Before presenting the tables showing the earnings of Enokecte oetipen 
ives in various manufacturing towns of the United Kingdom, the 
following statement, showing the rates of wages paid to mechanies and 
other skilled workmen in the TGA Re) is submitted : 






a 





SKILLED TRADES IN LONDON, WEEKLY WAGES IN 1871. 


. Sedevinent showing the established rates of wages obtained by members of the various trades- 
societies of the metropolis, in summer and winter, compiled under the supervision of Alsager 
a ER, DE. B. ~ _ 


Rate of wages. 
Trades. 
Summer.| Winter. 


Number of 
members 





PNietae a teen Rcine fala’ duideidinb a c[s'= 0 Manos sin aoe nuns opposes eee ea aati $3 87 $5 08 

kk Peete alee ole aE Seis aie aisle tele mes Aik’ ae in ipinn! wa miata ote ote eee 3 63 484 
Ste; buildors Sees eae seis ate Risa cicie Galerie alomise alee eis wos c'eta arse heen 8 47 7 26 
_ Book- PENIS Se ees Rio's cies aide sletare aie ole sien Sela etnias Sideileideteeae hein micenice 702 7 26 7 26 
‘Brass-cock finishers ..... pe eile atetaiota = cinlnte Wa einen = n[ale hee Salat oe aie ya ieee eee 8 47 8 47° 


a Beeiayers Pee tee ee eee se eee eee ee ee eee at eee 
EE MIS HIM GK OLS acc 2. Siac - nea = msc ene ne cca aetntwes nein taletacenacesenseneuae 400 ) (i) 
Pai Men MNOKOLS bance so eacer ohn. e-acaeet- ale a eo tastes ene mene 500 7 26 7 
BOA UMet MI AKCIS, GOAL A. <aiei cn amain'aiciownlarmiasiewenecus ansitintins -awewel cna 
POMLCUN wir a. seta atent< Sclesaitns sclem este Secs netue + vastiet cbs bun icoavanmese 
Carvers and PU eva ee. oat nee ate eek ec anccasence tees oe uaacae sa eee a 
MC OROH-DULIGETS:- o=2.5-2- oc. occccecere ene a eee ee ot eee ae eee 


Se en eee tenn eee ee comes ewes cence weecnenes 
Te rs ee ee eee ee eww eet ewec ween ee eae e en ewer eane 


; fy nee “press Aodiniies 
_ Painters, house . 

; Pianoforte-maker 
‘Plasterers... 

Peaabers' e 

on Pressmen, TENUOUS Li alto eete cites Sido ding Mere eee ecm get ee eee ee 

BLA DCEG Sc re an ar net oie A ee ee em FR ate 22 7 26 7 26 


th: iicam-ouvine mAkeray.ck.sc8 sus eee actos ee ee 100 § eS ae ae 
_ Stone-masons i aidia’s <'s'aale iste Sates Mais tim eae Sore care ee eee ee ee 17, 193 914 7 82 , 
e 






; *Per hour. t Piecework. ¢ Uncertain. 
= 4 

7 . 
re 
ry * 4 
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AVERAGE EARNINGS OF OPERATIVES. 


The tables in the following thirty-six pages, which were not personally 
obtained by the author, but derived from official sources, exhibit the 
earnings of work-people in the various industries and places indicated 
during the year 1871. Indeed, so far as factory-labor is concerned, the 
ugures therein given express with approximate accuracy the cost but 
not the hours of labor which now obtain in the United Kingdom. 

The object of the following statement is not to show the specific rates 
of wages paid to certain operatives, but the average earnings of operatives 
of various occupations in different localities. In a very large number 
of occupations the hands are paid by the piece or by weight, and the 
actual rate of wages would not indicate the sum an operative would 
take home with him at the end of the week as the price of his labor. _ 
The sums stated in all these tables are, therefore, the average sums 
earned per week, whether the labor be paid by the day or by the piece. ~ 


COTTON MANUFACTURES. 


In a fine-spinning factory at Manchester the following are the average 
weekly earnings of the operatives : 


Hand-mule spinners, small mules*............-.. ets +$10 89 
Hand-mule spinners, large mules*.........-.....--.-- 12 10 
ela OMB OMe te he occ wie os i fo roe awe -rnin --.- $2 18 to 2 42 
eRe AICO Gis e.g asp alae ss ws. sine me tia mein, ts See's 157 
; Prieeete iall-GUNers ~~. ~ <--2 2 2-1-2262 -. : 60 
’ Miata EMITS, MICU 6 Voile kn helo 4 Pola He indie qalciein~ os 5.08 


MEO SMI Orit. sca = 5-2 ie hotles eS Fn Ss Sar 4 35 
mare foonmrrames, Women 2-2... 8. 2 oe ea eee 2 18 to 2 90 
nA EN I co Seale 2 char ao nin BF nie'nm Sinieis reece wie at 1 57 
eMC NNN Fe Goats ah nis a he oie apne + Sy ee wei 297 
BE ares, oor. oh = lakn ehelel ain ae wagers oe aie 8 18 


Hours of work, 59 per week. 








* These men employed from 3 to 6 piecers, often members of their own families. 
t British £ sterling computed at $4, 84, and the shilling at 24 cents. 
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DOUBLING, BLEACHING, ‘AND DYEING COTTON THREAD. 
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eal Occupations. — Nottingham. 
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- Overlookers, men..........- Denis as oe thdacweelsachekcee womens -----| $4 35 to $6 05 
BSIERUNATS, MON concicesncvennsnestbeoe Laie) 435 to 7 26 

| Dyers or finishers, men .....-..,........ . 

BRWanOBin, IORI chat eeacnecneteucek ec cec cdete tee steer nes 
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WOOLEN MANUFACTURE— SPINNING, WEAVING, ETC. 
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ayers on for-scribblers, women ... $2 90 $2 90 $2 17 |.---.. $2 42 to $2 90]...... $1 81: 
Cerd setters or cleaners, men....... 4 35 to 4 844 17 1 ese $4 11 4 59 |$4 At |}... ais eee tila 
HVer-MInders, girls, .......--secees 217 










_ Condenser- -minders, girls . 
_ Card. feeders, women........-.-.--. q 

MANY OOl york, MeN \..2- paces neces 

_ Woolyers, foremen, me 
_ Self-acting mule- minders, MeCN sa-a- Ol See ace 
- Self-acting mule-piecers, boys . .... 1 69 | 169) 145 )1 21 
_ Self-acting mule-piecers, boys and 
; ee AE MONS. oaae oe e ocee ce os 
Rag- ERTIES. MON oon son ence ccs ‘ 
Dp eae and stokers 





























| 290 to 4 35 

5 80 to 12 10 
- Power-loom weavers, women ...... 3 2 42to 3 87 
RESONUGTE MEN. cccsce acces eaae 6729760546405: |s-t2- 435to 5 56 
ing-millers, men ........-.-.-.. 3168! 3: OB Tees... 5 32 | 6 05to 8 47 
Wool and piece- dyers, men...-.--..|.--.---------- 5 32 




























-Cloth-dressers, viz, raisers, cutters, 
pressers, tenterers, drawers .....-|..-.--...-.--- 5804) SSVHRS OS |ste.e. eeee leans . 
PBUrIONS, WOMEN... 5000+ cecce arent 2 AF 2 ao We Qa eee 217to 290) 290] 193 to 217 : 
Riggers and stumpers, men. -....--.|-...2.-2ee-2.| 5 08 |seenee|scccc|-coeseueeseseel eo. YE ees Le 
_Menders and stumpers, women eI PBudBe lesercweae ee 
Oil-extracters, men ...-.-.----....- ses Femelsilets «sian| eminent gaye 3 87 4 35. ; 
‘Mechanics'and joiners,men.....-..| | 653] 796 )..s...|......| 43540 7 26/...-.- 6 53 a 
BABE PCIGHENA W WOMEN sary --seaele=se|noneteee erect il sOg tl pcceec scence lene ae amen een tee ee eee a“ 
Hand- “spinners, men...... mentee te ae 5 7 26) £84 5 80 to 7 26 
. Pig ApINNers, YOUN gS PErsONA 2.2 alten cee ae tsecie tl seems leased qe meet 1 45 1 45 
- Be Nani ient = dance. te ecceere ce 5b.B2 ton SiN BOM e- cases Salen pees eo efe eee 653 
i ao a ee eee 1 
4 NoTre.—The hours of work are sixty per week; the wages, partly piece-work, partly day-work, 7 
i . 4 
- WOOLEN MANUFACTURE—CLOTH-DRESSING. i 





















Occupation. : Leeds. Remarks. 
Gigecrs. Pelee RED niain s(niblninias/a'62 6.6 v)a\s\nn m= = on emnis aiceimuin'y maiwalea beeen nadeeee $5 56 
Siete esate tate elas) En laal c oiuisi= swim mn 0 slew m6 nonlin aie mnie eis ete ‘ 4 35 
i Machinisis ee aes Reeamiteiat cur cbe chins atinc. se: Ee : 5 56 
Machinists, perpetual d ase -| $2 42 to 5 56 
"+ @loth-pressers.......... sine'aAly ik s'sisinte ie o.aw'sin aris See eee eae 8 47 | Paid by the piece,. 
eo: Cloth-drawers . ' nip 3a /Sinvisisonins \cscclesieneee mace een 8 47 Do, 
BUI OOLCLOne | sep mapneere here oa y mewn cen oe cicenhcne cere ee ee Oa Do, 
» PAAULSCEOROIS «wince me censcr eck ncnckictcissss0mase ses caheateouceaee 7 26 Do. 
= Hand-roisers ......-....-- ates sis Seer te Sone oy ence ecbtmcriie 3 87 and 5 32 
Foremen .....-... Pan er na eaem ss senine ssinm Welhios wb wise svinn cee sine cba 798to 8 47 
‘ 3 LS a i re y 


NOTE.—The hours of work are sixty per week ; the wages, partly piece-work, partly day-work, 
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WOOLEN MANUFACTURE—COMBING, 
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re NoTe.—The hours of work are sixty per week; the wages, partly piece-work, partly day-work. 


WOOLEN MANUFACTURE—CARPET-MAKING. 
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Mos Aah se $3 87 to 87 26 
Backend tides. 145t0 338] 2 
4 96 $4 84 532| 4 
Bue Seen eerr 338] 2 
eee oe 6:29 to 7 740s 


PeSSIstanh Civers, MENss nna cee cle Sul on coe cem anne $ 
PRHSIStANG GEONS, DOYS ~ son cecscetcwsacsuscioce caves a= 
Hand-loom weevers and beamers, men....- 

7 Hand-loom wevers end beamers, boys -.-- 
MCGHAMICH 5 iewwisina bak sae Ean KE be an)@ coninne 

See EE ACLN-GTAWErs, INGR. 1s. seeccancssccsccce 
Pattern-drawers, boys 

. Warehouse-workers, tenters, and sewers, men ..-..- 

W arehoure-workers,, tenters, and sewers, boys.----- 
Warehouse-workers, tenters, and sewers, women -.- 

; Warehouse-workers, tenters, and sewers, girls..---. 
Croppers, cutters, and cleaners, men ..........----. 
Croppers, cutters, and cleaners, boys....--.-----.-- 
Croppers, cutters, and cleaners, women -.-....----- 

’ Croppers, cutters, and cleaners, girls ...... 
p Winders and reelers, women... ae 
me Winders and reelers, girls ...-. pita ese oe lca : 
___-‘Power-loom weavers, Brussels carpets, men ....--.- 
_" Power-loom weavers, Brussels carpets, apprentices - 
Carding and spinning, men..-..--.....------------- 
Carding and spinning, lads....-... -.---.------ ainistcillsjaewicleteiniotell aoe eiaeia we sek 
Carding and spinning, females and children.........|..-....-..|....-------- 24) ostinato oer 2 ae 
ene tat ee eee ene aaa tea os acneassiacecesarc dy Ow it \smccassineaiens 

oi BBERTIGIS: SOUR wee ris eats aiee = a wmine cinlainininie wa vl a= fem a)<iniamm nie PSU arene test eee 


























> Note.—The hours of work are sixty per week; the wages, partly piece-work, partly day-work, 


= WORSTED MANUFACTURE—SPINNING, WEAVING, ETC. 














































by Cccupation. Keighley. Halifax, Glasgow. bee Ber 
a é 
Fy 
- COMBING: , 
~ Wool-sorters, piece-work, average..--.------------- $4 96 
Wool-sorters, day work, per week .---..-.--------- 4 84 
Wool washers sind driers ........---20---ennee--2-e 3 63 
> ‘ Gil fentersywyOMENrs casas Se eeiste vias aerate =i 2 42 
ca bi Card-tenters ......... See iee bate ata’ acieclca cleanin o ate 3 14 }- 
r IOCK WV ASNOU Se navn cisaslas 8 kinn'niaalcicisclsts's 3 14 
Comb-tenters .... 3 38 
2 For aS OG ee Nee aati ol oiie ial toast talc |aim a nis msi aim Simei sila esta) Guava F 
SPINNING: 
f DP iaIrane sWOMeN d= sete ae esses avecicce een scccecccs 2 42 2° OG) |eceeas are 2Qi7to 254 
r Spinners, young persons Sai 1 93 $181 | 18Llto 211 
E Doffers and jobbers, boys.--.-..------------------- 217 1 9B |.---------|eee ene eee e eee 
Warpers, by the piece-work......-...-.--.-------- oO al ete eee eet atclatal=\e ANSEY | ante <toataaieetere - 
= hy Reelers, women.......---- 2 66 ORT BUNA! deere sate 2 42to 2 90 
ON GUIOOROLNe seems nam mislaleceeianlceivnla'n\~ : 5 56 Exe Cal ee nore tt 7 26to 7 98 ‘ 
Winders, women and girls ...--.-.---.---0-20-ee nn eleene ee ee ee [ener ener eneee- 2078) | ectea matters ' 
x WEAVING; ae 
VIB PTHIZCTH. sccdjes = ocenece sacme aie es meteors e neice SGA seer oie Cealece cen leases steene 
Wai dvensors ea ee einer ne 8ee CEE e ALA aaee Fe Otc haeeeea es acini a =i 8 47 | 5 80to 6 29 
y Warp loomer and twisters, by piece BR) ete seen cnc oy aaa cl civic =i Veisets|ais/— sabia 
a Weavers, women ..... ec AE ds oa ca nan 314 |$2 66 to 3 14 QU BANE © <a tiers eaeetetees 
' (Muanluokend sett eaccee ste cenh aces emeen ces cnc 5 56 BEBO! eee »-+.| 7 50to 8 22 
. Doffers and bobbin setters, half-timers......----- Prasat ak G09 Seon aoe 42to0 90 


Note.—The hours of work are sixty per week; the wages, partly piece-work, partly day-work, 
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and girls 
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nginemen........ 
Methane. 5 
‘essers, men 
4 gers, Women .. 







arders, females. 
ymbers, females - . 
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rlookers ......- $4 84 i #9 68 |$4 84 to $6 05 
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i. , ‘NoTE.—The hours of work are sixty per week; the wages, partly piece-work, partly day-work. 


ers, single frames and double .. 
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‘inders, coarse and fine 
Pilar, Pensa ee sesamin 
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Yorkshire. 
| Forfarshire. 


Dundee. 
| Kirealdy. 


$6 05 to $8 47 
3 63 to 6 05 
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4 35 to 





















JUTE MANUFACTURE—SPINNING AND WEAVING. — 





Occupation. Glasgow. Dundee. 
snientinins exc niceanietiy accra atte Sere #1 DUftoARL (OS), co oe ee eee 
inners, coarse and fine .........-.-+.-.. Guinwicieatwei teu weleeraniseee eae 17 to 229] $2 05 to 2 23 
i 08 to J 51 1 69 
90 to 96 139 








pommelcinencpmictelet seatecteten 1 93 to 

pelle learnt ile fele bine! wal tmcal te 1 93 

Sieeaistom mesic maciaiete 363 to 5 32 

6 05 to 6 77}. 

3°75 

scene te ae yay BOS 

alsa ein sine nolan pila dng’ eta Rael ae eee 4 35 
at nideioes vise aeale mses) s piste aN wih nase evoasiet aon 242 to 290 2 23 to 2/66 
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2 23 





1 93 
209 
2 66 











$4 59 to $5 56. 


4A S681. ape 2°05 
1 45to 205| 1 57to 187 /$1 45] 121to 193|...... 2 05 
1 08to 1 81| 205to 229/193 
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AVERAGE EARNINGS OF OPERATIVES. | 249 





SILK MANUFACTURE—THROWING RAW SILK, ° 
a 













Occupation. Nottingham. | Manchester, 
— 
Men employed at spinning and throwing-millg .......2.... 2.2. ee eee cence nee $3 87 $4 11 
BOYS ~.2.000---s0cccesnnssne se eeneeeees 2 42 L 69 
Women and girls, doublers .....-.-..-...20. 2 54 2 05 
Women and girls, winders of raw = peta akan 2:66 |Rceeeee one 
Children, drawing.... 96 48 
Women, reelers......---....-- See 2 05 
Men, overlookers.......-.. siecle nnicwwsleslamaheesioga Eames OVE Nectar 


NoTe.—Ths hours of work are sixty per week; the wages, partly piece-work, partly day-work. 
SILK MANUFACTURE—SPINNING WASTE SILK. 
eee 

Occupation. Yorkshire. | Manchester, 















Silk-preparers, girls .. 
Silk-spinners, girls ............-...-< 217] $1 93 to $2 42 
Silk-doublers, girls....... 193 to 2 42 
Silk-reelers, girls 193 to 2 42 
PASCHARICS, WON... cocciunccoaecupoeseeae 





NoTE.—The hours of work are sixty per week; the wages, partly piece-work, partly day-work. 


BLEACHING, DYEING, AND PRINTING. 





























o. re 
: 33 38 
= as 28 é 
Occupation. g 58 5a 4 
3 paces 4 : 
2s 2S 8 8 
a Zz Zz B Fa 
BLEACHING, SINGEING, AND 
STITCHING: . 
Foremen ..... apace ees $8 47 SAGE Ser ag ias cece oueteae aoe nee Sete 
Mipliiee eset ea cei tis Sona sd $3 Be tOU NOS: lee ce ated oo pee BE BT sain winm pdicieieto crass Sara ale meee a 
Women above 18 ...... .... 217 to 2 29 
Girls and boys between 13 
and 18..... Eiieisicletsielserietas 145 to 193 
PiAle-tMers- . 2s oscweuae eis 1 21 
COLOR-MIXING: 
WOremen:. osccn-cc< 0 eaten 10 89 
tel etate oa ote! tule leet 4 35 
Boys between 13 and 18....| 242 to 3 38 
MACHINE-PRINTING : 
Foremen ....... ens Goan aos 13 31 
PPVINtCTS, MON. 5.0005,,0.05 <0's 0 10 89 
SPORLCIS; MCI cose ces cwine cs 3 87 
Boys between 13 and 18 .... 1 45 
HAND-PRINTING, (block :) 
MI OROMOW 0 nn. miesiwielvie sian aw ieie 6 53 
Block-printers, men......... 4 84 
POUL MIMGETBE . 1.2212 vncisisoaeiae 72 
AGEING AND STEAMING: 
MOTOMOI -awcaceisenawccsa=ne 6 05 
NONE S= = petaiaisaicigae's gale a's,sjai5\e 3 87 
Girls and boys between 13 217 
~ and 18. 
_DYEING, SOAPING, AND CLEAR- 
ING: 
PRIOMETNEN - 2 - o5 oe nnecence Sea 0 tol TQF1 OH as cesar Bante xa late eo o 9 68 to 14 52 8 47 
Dyers, men 411 
IMO eA ete. oeatorn 3 87 
Women above 18 .... ---.--| 2 54 to 3 02 
Boys between 13 and 18....| 145 to 1 93 
FINISHING, MAKING-UP, AND 
PACKING: 
GROIN alpen nee \cicenc = sles m0 7 26 

















Calendrers and starchers....| 3 87 to 4 11 









Occupation. 


Manchester. 
Neighborhood of 
Manchester. 








ke "FINISHING, ETC.—-Continued. 7 
Makers-up and packers, men.| $4 35 to $5 08 | $4 35 to $4 84 |...--.-- 220 duideg bade Unites eae ameeeene 
Women, above 18 ........-. O07 to. 2.90 | Os49'to" 35 U4) SON ae re eee palibenanaee as 


Girls and boys, between 13 : 
I Me RAITT CLG sein, ic vlc nwielale aap 169 to 193] 1 21 to 217 Ltd asso ee ete ate eae sine 
ok Sas MECHANICS, SMITHS, JOINERS, ‘ 
-ETC.: 
BeeHlOCe MeN ccniet nec -ceccee ee 


Mechanics. - 
MOUS oe doe we ene sc soe 
Assistants and engine-tenters. 
Boys, between 13 and 18.... 
BYVIASCHDICN J owavicennadnciseue 
Garters. 22 00i..Ge. Stee ewer 
‘Book-keepers, men -....-... 
Book-keepers, boys between 
13 and 18 
Designers ........ 
Engravers 
































$9: GB to SLL SOs cen a eee , 
7 26 to 10 89 /$7 26 to $12 10 














_ Nove.—The hours of work in print-works are not necessarily restricted to 60 per week; in fect they 
are generally rather in excess of that number. The wages are paid partly by piece-work, partly by day- 
work. ; P . 


WARP AND SKEIN-PRINTING. é 






























Oceupation. ; -|Manchester.! Remarks. 
i bet! Mn HeDM HOTS chai nws's pais neig Oni Mergine dee eeteetomes sere cae ene A 
ya Png Kos riMbeT A one saa men cece esiste comes seine ee aisn mel ome awe scene secencen 
SEEEMVVIALD-DVINGELE 555. se kee oe ac eemcaeeces 5 51 
__——-—s Warp-dressers ..... Bee reMep ie = Bee eae ee 5 08 wee 
ss Warp-dressers, between 13 and 18 . 2 42 > 
‘arp-printers, between 13 and 18.. 3 39 
Females 218 
- Color-mixers 7 26 ‘ 
fet Skein-printers 6 05 | Overlookers. © q 
_ Skein-printers, pare 13 and 18 1 94 
Benen -printers, UNGer Ld wo. eccw as comcin ae acm en sierensaenee lat ata elec elie alate 97 : 
_ Ordinary printers ...---.---.-.---- 20-5. 2 eee eee e nee esac nis seininis annie 4 36 
ie = 
d 
R é« a ' : 
FUSTIAN DYEING AND FINISHING. aa 
& 
Occupation. Manchester. Remarks. 
Suiebadners:.............2 $5. 08 
VATS a ee 4 84 
Mopperasers’..-...ene--- 3 87 
" Whizzers ........ ' OS 
Dryers ..-....-.- mania eaniam ey eciteveusipgecitas seaman 4 36 4 
SMMC teeing oecl- p= oman emnenewcinalonansinsn = oe 7 26 
Ls ei Lads, from 13 to 15 1 69 | Shearers, cutters, and machine-finishers, 
ae UAT OTT TOUT a nic nn'nninavinna veh cbowem ace ikeesce 2 06 ae 
hae « Recs, from 17 to 19 2 90 , 
A OC Se eee eis 8 47 Hand fishers, ‘ 
ae: end. enders, men 5 57 | Dressers, iwi 
Bom Tail-enders, men . 3 39 Do. ‘ 
Be PYGAID y=... --ceeamee 7 26 | Stiffeners. 
aoe auAds, from 17 G0 10) oe pupae ae acnn- 3 39 Do. 
, Pericgte rom 15 Odi eetemosere sto enesesecncune eee 2 06 Do. 
= ne _ Bemales -...-..-- feneornonce teen eee ne ence eee eneee 3 63 | Enders and menders, 
ie = ‘ a 





Note.—The hours of work in bleaching and dyeing-works must not exceed an average of 60 per week. 
Wages paid partly by piece-work, partly by day-work, 























$6 29 to $7 
mo? 






- Unskilled dyers 3 87 to j 
Bebleachers ~.- 5.0.2. ---2- .| 387 to 774 
Hotpressers and finishers. .. é 4 84 to 10 1 

SBOE once eteee en ena te 97 to 





‘3 pDyers, women. . 2 18 to 
peDyers, Gitls...--5---<.2l--< : 97 to 
_ Folders and ironers- ; 2 18 to 

Calico-glazers ..... wits ook @en Pee Sees es hepcueee nat oan shicniw-sicp eAUe eee ‘ 




























; NotTe.—The hours of work in bleaching and dyeing works must not exceed an average of 60 per week. by : 
i Wages paid partly by piece-work, partly by day-work. 


FUSTIAN-CUTTING. 
, Occupation. ‘ 





SWromien on sues wack 
BE COUNE PEYSONS |<. so- 2 <sceaaucecas + nen nee Teme nae cis ais Ce oleae ame as aoa cisinieoreme! 


NoTEe.—Hours of work, 60 per week; wages paid chiefly by piece-work. 


: * SMALL-WARE, BRAIDS, FRINGES, ETC. ~ on 


















Oceupation. Manchester. | Metropolis. — 
"Silk smallware-weavers, male .....--.. ee See See ree eiaesich eecinc.ciaineerne $4 36 to $4 84 $7 02 
- Silk smallware-weavers, female 3. 63) t0: "3:87 isesewees ceed 
 §ilk smellware-winders, female 2 42 3:03 
Plaiters, women above 18 2 OOM. comes niacte 7 
 Winders....----.-----2-----00 eee scene eee e nee e eee 2 42 ithe. = 
RNa ere ae tae as eine donee miemces cee see namie 3) 00s bepress ened ‘et 
a _Makers-up, young persons : 1 45 15 
_ Plaiters, young persons -...--.---------+-------0-------- Feiatatelale\s Ciate= == (sa) atni=le 2) OG) emcees 
T REPT IME ile e ile <sieea soe acces ase Jace ecw eww ee cna cecesscers fae enevececues Gl. | eacreieree sensed 
y: Nore.—Hours of work, 60 per week; wages paid by the week, . 
; BOOT AND SIIOE MANUFACTURE, i r 


Occupation, Leeds.* Ipswich, 


Metropolis 
Newcastle 
on- Tyne. 











> 


otersy Dest Clase) ena -eeteniee can ce ea crn aie .-|$7 26 | $2 90 to $8 47 |$4 64 
| Riveters, second class.........----.-------- eeel AOes eee vO TOM Bead ge lemeime cline aie 
inishers, best class. ...-------------------+2--------- 920} 508 to 9 68 | 7 56 
Finishers, second class .----..--- Deed tetsaieo ails ase GilOSal ys DIOBL ton OUGS: || saan cn\s ene bee ea eos omterte 
- Clickers, males -..---.----- Beane once atee aicie'e a'r elniwieliae Bie 6 05 | 5 2 84 to $9 68 |.---. om 
Machinists, females 194 to 339)30 2 42: 
_ Bitters, females i 
_ Last-makers ... 











po Ogeupation, ‘ Metropolis.| Glasgow. 
MM ho, 0 
MEME? VEXIOOKOLS, DIE ,..0's canis sna cee ces ews wou ceccdewcecds 
Reee.Cutters, mon ....<..-. eee cee 
 Basters, females, first class..........ccccocecessecocncss 
_ Basters, females, inferior. ..... 
_ Machiners, females, first clays..............-...-.-... 
Machiners, females, inferior 
Sewers, females, first class 
ressers, men, first class 
Pressers, men, inferior .. 


per 
yst- 


elass hands earn. 





ee eee 


RFPAaOFNSS+4 


week, but fi 


10 cents per hour, — 
57 hours : 


RanwnwwrewosS 
8 OOO em oo 


Co 


NOTE.—Ordinary hours of work from 8 a. m, to 8 p.m., but tho average is less than 60 per week. 


GENERAL FURNISHING. 


= 


xe 
“oo 


a4 Seaiiae of fur : 
Making up of carpets, sewing 
olishing of furniture 
Upholstery, women for sewing, &c 
Making up of bonnets 


WWOW MOE 
fo) bs 
BBISSR8 


. 
| 8 
i eed Rie 





vf NOTE.—Ordinary hours of work from 8 9, m. to 3 p.m., but the average is less than 60 per week. 


MANTLE-WORK. 


Metropolis. 


57 . , 


Mechinists, sewing: 


_ xperienced.-... . : $3 63 to $4 36 
’ Improvers. . : P 73 to 2 42 
_ _Hand-workers ; 
_—~_—s Piece-workers 290 to 4 84 
. -Day-workers : 
) Experienced.. 
Improvers 73 to 242 


vs NOTE.—The ordinary hours of work from 8 a.m. to 8 p. m., but the average is less than 60 per week, 





STAY OR CORSET MAKING, 


7 
| | 
; 

















Occupation, Metropolis. Remarks. 
Bee pa POULLOTS; Men ws. ele kee ~ $9 68 
PS LayeWNaAvOns, MON cc .e hs... case. sccel a eee 9 68 
_, Stay-machinists, females ....222122722 7272772720127 3 15 + 
7 _ Stay needle-hands, females .........-.....2...00222, 1 94 
“i Stay-embroiderers, females-................. < 2 66 | Termed in the trade fanners, 
, WBONGTS 5 ccgcmaieece ccc: HS ERAS BBAAHSate 218 ; 
Byleters, boys and girls 1 94 
Pe SPOOXONS, Girls . ooo sn-tece nce oon cacedc nae 1 69 J 
ae Finishers und overlookers .............--00....0 0, 1 69 | Sundry workers for superintending girly, 
Peete er otpmen’..... oN asinine ba eew@Naine, Sassy canine as ud 4 84 L 
BRULEE cece acs ccs cvaccenss Bee Semen e secs | 3 63 


N OTE,—Ordinary hours of work from 8 a. m, to 8 P. m,, but.the average is less than 60 per week, 







___ Females, ironers, third class... 


oe 


[we 


7") are 


oe 


 ——~ oper 


—_—— 


eS 


Mee ae ae wwe Cte, allot F 


LINEN-COLLAR MAKING, 


Occupation. 





_ AVERAGE EARNINGS OF OPERATIVES, 








$f 
oO 





Men, cutters, first class .............. muir a sidan unbio wasn eects RGlSilaeinielg vm nigie'slaislae soe eaiae 
Men, cutters, second class.............. Sia caetias soles mintale via dip Satisisie sitisiacc 
Men, cutters, third clags............ Silat e eaininic sip fine cal ao sive Sais 


Females, machine-hands, first class 

Females, machine-hands, second class 
» Females, machine-hands, third class .........2....0-. 

_ Females, ironérs, first class......... panos 

Females, ironers, second class......- 







WOW W A RY 
SCOAWrHAwWowns 
OWA DD He 


NoTE.—Ordinary hours of work from 8 a. m. to 8 p. m., but the average is less than 60 per week. 


DRESS-MAKING. 


. : 


Occupation. 
re ee 


PEWOUIBRNAPEYS:=- <2. 5c. 2.5. . 
One dress-maker 
























One dress-maker 
One dress-maker 
One dress-maker 
One dress-maker 
One dress-maker - 
Two dress-makers. . Ranma Mem eel abeien's sic cisicele mein ciciscin cede cnencs 
MitREE Ne mu Gly sens oe a Stee et esas ee ta Ee Se 2c ay 
(UT WENGRE STN CS OR et Se 4 ee a eee oe os ey 
Three dress-makers 
Seven dress-makers 
Three dress-makers 
fewo dress-maAkers....0-...-0----06 


Tourteen dress-makers -.- 
Five dress-makers..... fonn= oe 
Four dress-makers............. 
RIOR AMAR OL easton se ate man hole eins raecn es 
» Three dress-makerg ....02 .--'eceace 
MerTOIML GRE ee ee ee SS ee ten eae Miers 
PRMPAE PRIGEGTH: wo Se Sos co cc cacceccdaccouccs 
One milliner .......... 
Three milliners 
One milliner .......... 
One milliner .......... 
One milliner .. 
One milliner .. 





NvitM boned and lodging. 


Tea only; no lodging.. 


NAOEHDOHY AMO WUMH wom 


PRE NNOW EAH HNO NWMWWWOAR eR RON 
Co 00 29 CO g 
COVWOEEK BROOORDURAOROEQIH SAR 





NoTe.—Ordinary hours of work from 8 a. m, to 8 p. m., but the average is less than 60 per week, 


HAT AND CAP MAKING. 


i ee eee 
Occupation, Metropolis, 








Machiners, hands 
Clerks ..... : 
BONE. c= a emo | 
SIUM TIE Mes ee estos ae SOMOS nie spa ciacd- sw asinlaaemnt 
Hat-trimmers, women and girls 














NoTE.—Hours of work 60 per week. 








Biatieners, MEN... -. 20s 2- ck ons ae a Best seco dasaeeesieas «----| $7 26 to 9 68 60to, 14052) |e aeaetecienss 
Pome array alates as ieisis\nia aie cig niete wage si v’aniatdiaisielne se)raie as 726 to 9 68 
Shapers, men.: 9 68 to 14 52 
EPR 2 aor an foo trices eos ce sc acc acs ceneoratete ste sealeieg iw tance = 8 71 to 10 89 
eR eet Wehner tls we sia ware Qdniee risaesay See eeine diese o<e RE ee nla ele Satan rese 




















a $4 84 to $6 05 






MOR os chee es act oe ~ SacepeMamer© sarin aco os2eF 
7 eh: SARSTRute bc od sap ed avdducdaedavssae= 7 26 to 12 10 

Women, from 18......-...-.--2-+--0002+ 194 to 3 87 | According to ability. 
GarISUNdeL 1G. a... 50 e cee e en eww n ese ene ree cssecsecesecenees 97 to 1 69 


we 


. 


MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS. 


Metropolis. 





Occupation. 


IRON-MANUFACTURE, 







Neighborhood of 


Occupation. Middlesborough. | yfiGalesborough. 







$12 28 $12 28 2 
9 31 9 31 10 44 
7 62 7 62 $6 77 to 7 1 
719 719 : 
5 64 5 at 5 44, to, Gly oe 
5 64 5 64 
Se ee ee ermnseins : 847 | $5 08 to 9 31 
BR Sere $4 35 to 4 84 4 84 to 6 77 
4 65 4 35 to 5 32 
5 08 to 6 05 4 35 to 7 98 


ss “PUDPLING-FORGE: Fi 
; MOURNE. wenn oaim mim oro Biwimic.o mies 















Shinglers.......-----.------------ e 
ita horers tee ot oe ck dence nana ee eeerer 


Hirst heating...-----..<cmeses-s00--eeseenes 10 28 
_ Second heating ...-.-..----.----------+---0-- 13 79 
HEOUOTE: .,0> . aebiai<nemi AOR Seiae se aien >ilmmepnis.ni= 4 21 05 
+> Roughers and catchers. -..-.---------eeee eens] cere cece tsetse ee [ener ee eter ceee tees 
--——s Roughers and catchers at blooming.....------]-----+-++-+--ncee pers t etree et tees 
Changing and pulling out.-..--.-..--- Stier 
Bogeymen ..-..----+---220 ++ 2 este eee se eee 
Wheeling iron...-... tee on atin iaieie Caen gianni! 
Pilingivon .......-.-00-0esse-- 20 see nsec nee ee 
Sawing rails.......-.-----------------:---- ae 
‘ Straighteners.........----------+--- eae 
a Weighmen .........-.----0----ee2e-: oe ences 4 
-. Laborers. : ; 3 
*PLATE-MILL: 
Heaters. ...-cncce nee sens siSalaninfe cle w sivin eo sicel|a asin an nibinlginivisiaisin,e=||'9s'='sinmistei= s/s neice ate 
Loaders and general laborers..-..--- Ree eseies , 
-MERCHANT-MILL: 














AAMAHORWAID 
DOnwPRHWo 
CASWRH IAN 


bes aay 






Chargers .......---+ 
BITE OTOUR: wane cineca aes 
ee DU NVOIRHMEN 5... -- ec esa aesicnsce 
at Suuemelthiyi....-... 
a Smiths’ strikers 

7. * BOUSr-BIDItNS o.oo se as eee e coe nn ene 
4 ey peareeect ie tg leet iem elie 5 80 to 6 77 6 05 
Fietet MER t enon once dees 508 to 6.53) 4 a7-to 64k 
-_ MOlders. «once enon ae ween ce ncn cece es se eee ens ea ee natin nice 6 77 
TAO eee euceesesccrs sascemasmacegcecscen|  e ARLCOn si eUllWarinwetnesemasals onl tas Sheen ae ecanne 


tee weet w nr cennee 


4°59 to 6 5319. . a we, 
oop eee te 459 to 871 
6 77 to 7 OL 726 









- rr Note,—The average number of hours about 59 per week. 
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a a ee ee ee 
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a get. wr, ©, - 
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¢ , 


AVERAGE EARNINGS OF OPERATIVES. 


ne 











255, 

















IRON-MILLS. 

Occupation. Manchester. 
ECS re eee Seite oa antag ntaicw aiian cures ates $8 47 
Mee ADE OAS ONL ae ian ooo cinmnaaisaad ae taicals camccacecdutadeattoncseecavas 4 35 
SIE ex EEN aes oleae cain ete = win emeinia si MIn ein obs oa.e ms simicivis maceeteus.cee oe uae 12 10 
NSIS eae enna nice <macccncecs nis 12 10 
Rollers’ assistants 6 05 
Rng eH GE eee ae eet arae wh nominees anne oa fae emnsaw a edseenanmsciene te eclecedene eae 2 42 
Rail and iron straighteners 7 26 
Pern REO DEN tenia cnaalais saan MAS san ceis adie aamaura lee Wane camecaeawdiindacch actos 3 87 

NoTe.—The number of hours about 59 per week. 
IRON-FORGING. 

Oceupation. Manchester, 
ISP RINE Uae caecian sa ceeie- Ga sciecened Setpten= case etees aaa ocenise Sean eeiewe alnclnigicielenesia ae aoe $29 04 
I ERE etay a lapctote aa re a ainaic ws Re waive a SR a ioe ane mae aieraiminietabs ajwule d sista rela wjeteculsteiaiateicaaate 
IRM <oace cas oeuatdsauicaseeeesb soos 









Smiths, heavy..-.. 
Smiths, light ... 


ret ania tits uc Sa yee is Ps SEN RS J GE ay SA oes oak tee Sl ale Pe gM ; 


NOTE.—The number of hours about 59 per week. 


IRON-FOUNDING. 


Occupation. 


Angle-iron smiths.... 
Boiler-makers .--- 
NPRRE-CROCLOTS 2 «a iite cenncacsecsccdacaesa 
Engine fitters and turners : 
NM NASDI IS sre ee Actas te din aid «pial. dcip'm aie aisinwia mid'a sie.ain'siSislaciesaicjenie.s einap a crates aisinaicie se alae 
Tron-molders--..-.-..-. ete nc ans cal otata haa sininial anemia nas cae ae a ie! aia eels arate tela tetetst a <taleine sata 
eR Pe ete cela ae a aie ia i aiala adel ni ais aa o\eleint ie mimes sia = aaa 

TR ee en pe aoe eo ae ae ete seo oie ana ao idiniem nin oslo a winn'a a eisin's.o\0 mer et cteeet 
Laborers in founderies 
MOndsn Avy LADOTCTS . < oie anions ese cide waa welebaccce ence wescacenasnescne voeecnen ne ceeee 
AR i te wt ata aie a ees erase ated nin aeip init aiplolw's sivie eini*\e'dalsinieinio a/nin dinlejmwicieisatia eis 
Strikers for smiths 









NotTe.—Number of hours about 59 per week. 


ENGINEERING, BOILER AND AGRICULTURAL MACHINE MAKING. 











Manchester. 


+ $i3t 
1 29 
1 29 
del 
12h 
1 37 
1 45 




















Occupation. Manchester. Suffolk. Essex. Lincoln. Glasgow. 
Good engine-fitters .....-------.--.--- $8 23 $9) OSs) waeeataceces s\n 6 wesee-| $5 80 to $6 53 
Peer nlturel-Uitols-nesn-2scccccecimass|ssacene=~--~ 6 05 $a G0! ssc: ka5seefeen ces stedsese 
Good engine-smiths .-..........---.--- 7 26 LORGH roams ese acl sas ees e ed 5 32to 6 77 
Agricultural-smiths ....-. supa aneee sce 5 80 SORTOUINE te oceeeee 
OIOP-INAKOLS cnet amiecwaccccocescumess{eecacccerses| LU EY |rccncee nncnce 672| 5 08to 7 26 
Good machinists, (7. e. woodmen) .-..-. Reale cael nsaee G25 lignes ameeiee eed 
Tron end brass molders......--.-. miciabe= 6 29 GTI cn cesicleamincite 
PRAGLGUS™ <=. < mono nim eee eee ae cine al) © MEA SON beet clsaie nic lanee Oe weclasincemmalcie 
Day-work laborers ........-----.---- 2 90 |$3 39 to 3 63 363] 3 63to 3 87 
MPPOLD-MEMOTS.~ cniea sono ccc diecsvanons 8 95 677} 6 29to 7 26 
Re ee ate ue ainasist ain mal (oO lvelstinwisie bensins|-weesacdiacscncleses aétnnel >was ania cies ee 
EEAIMIMETIMON ..0045 once ncccnancecncces Odo diacecneaelss 411 








ee eee ee eee ee eee ee ee 
NoTE.—In Manchester the average is less than 60 hours per week. In the eastern counties the full 


hours ere worked. 
* Per day. 







UROPE AND AME 
a Lor 


TIVE-ENGINE MAKING. oF 





. 
pn ee = a 


Glasgow. 


Re htrarsiand finishers vost vcscsccenaetucecsscrssbeslewosmanees nace aoa 
‘Turners, shapers, planers, and slotters 
——ODrrillers .-..---~----0++-se0eeseeeseeeee 
___ Brectors and boiler-mounters .... 
es ‘Pattern-makers.....----22---eeee cere eer eeee 























-__ Tron and brass molders.....------+ -----++--+eeersrneere 
-__- Coppersmiths.-..-.------ ‘oes ses 
Grinders ....----- 7 50 
- Boiler-makers --..------qe-o-sereeceerree coeecserseees 6 25 
MNS E coca cdceccssccccceconleveaasenn-nsheebe<?ecnpsenzhethe 6 25 
 ‘Forgemen......------------200208 200207 8 47 
abcscsesttuwecstess eAluabieeess 3 63 
411 


Norr.—The above wages are all average rates, many men being paid both higher and lower, according to 
ility. The hours of work average about 57 per week. 





























; Ms BOLT, NUT, AND RIVET MAKING. 
aes , 
on ' % SS a ee 
: Occupation. f Glasgow. 

$6 7% 

5 80 

Nut-mekers, large..----- 7 26 
Nut-makers, small....------------- 4 6 05 — 
Rivet-makers.-..... cine heone s siesta eine cyelein vi -minemleimintete oiiaini—ee) 580 

——- Serewers of bolts ..------ $0 72 to 1 69 

be _ Bolt-makers’ striker... 3 63 

i _ Rivet-cutters ....-- 1 69 

Rivet picker-out .-- y 

rey Moatner.- ~~ Baainieaie 6 77 

OOL7: 


Fitter’s apprentice ....------------+----2e22- 


LOCK AND SAFE MAKING. 


Se 


Occupation, ; 7 Metropolis. 


ee a ee poe? aN 


° 
oie iene 


oe 


$10 16 to $13 31, per 60 hours. 


“Good fitters...- 2 oe ee cece cen eee ne ene e cence eet tenn ee tees ets $7 26 to $21 94, per 60 hours, piece-work. 
“Laborers in mechanics, employed to fit up or put together what $4 35 to $8 47, for 60 hours. s 
is made by machine—meze unskilled labor. 
Boys and youths...-.---.--- 2202+ seen tees ecceeseneeeninnstees $1 45 to $3 14 


Women, employed to work automatic machines. -.--------+----- $2 17 to $3 14, as the law allows. 


4 I 


NOTE BY PROPRIETORS.—Our system is exceptional to all others in this trade, by reason of the parts of the ~ 
work being prepared by machinery similar to Enfield. Unfortunately, the best men only work about two-— 
thirds time ; consequently, they take only a part of what they earn. The hours of work ere 60 per week. 


SHIPBUILDING AND MARINE ENGINEERING. 















Oceupation. Glasgow. Metropolis. 
SHIPBUILDING-YARD: 
PlsCBOEN Bis ct ele wae we ccnwenmencanones $6 05 $8 71 
Angle-iron smiths ....-------- 6 29 9 43 
Hammermen.....-.-.-2eeeeeee ; : . O70 | iwenss Soke yee 
aa Fe ra LGTS Oe eed oso dic aan © eile we biti» bee wee ens oon ps diaahinnining sine at $5 08 to 5 32 \ 56 to 7 26 
hy ma Pintend an dahtels en koe users ks escececcerauc coscessemee sheemere enn 580 to 7 OL 5 80 to 919 
BRM Boies Cslkors..-). vconcpeins peer eee 5 32 8 
mi ke 3.38 5 
mo. 1 69 2 
a7 6 53 8 
+ 6 53 ri 
. 6 80 8 
, PaINtEDS 12... srcne scene ib 7 32 7 
. Riggers ..--....- is Sitio aR ee Rice ceete eran! eae che ebine me Rupiset 6 20 Ber 
rary 








; AVERAGE EARNINGS OF OPERATIVES. 25t 


SHIPBUILDING AND MARINE ENGINEERING—Continued. 








Occupation. Glasgow. Metropolis. 





SHIPBUILDING-YARD—Continued. 
SECO RIN Eten ala weicie om nice eicic’s an cure Gidieiis weve -<ide tismice Cacia ca 
ESSN all ee ee Ee eve niece si cata aed WecuiTemene suas ne aewca scam 


wa 


Draughtsmen Renn ean = cea cae shins shia=niine dmiew ne <avinn scan’ acess 
Pattern-makers 









Fitters and finishers . 

Tron-turners........-....... 

Machinists . 

Gaborers......<<... Peete gene aG icine aieouaakwieieicie) Sr 
BOILER-WORKS: ’ 

EPOEM ONO NULOPH noe ccuacs man acne sie saccn iss atloese Gu entasceseunss 

IV Ct ARE MAN RON can coe ci. Siew ccnienrcasemacax'sae 

Blacksmiths........... planmomeiseclachce meen mem ssinamectinceas cele tase cia 

PASMUMPOMINON oa nas a nase vo name henen Seccmocte res. 

Holders on and laborers ... 

Shere iO: yit L1G PLOW 6TH aenasmcian soc cis na mioconeaeeee ceroten sia Seb ees| these saiscoenccee 


bce 
WWAMIA WUIRMMWOAARDW wu 
PAINE WCOMMUUIHSD OD 
He OO ad NWOUAINWOrW e 









































x SHEFFIELD TRADES. 
ee ee eee 
Occupation Amount per 
i week. 
IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURE. 
“BTS CO NE 5 Se Oe Re Ee eee a oe nt a ee a ewenasaatste ee 04 to He = 
Ordinary puddler 
PAROr-UD, DOV) 2-cnncdsn<-=n q 1 60 
Forgeman...... 1210 to 14 52 
Forge laborer ..... oetwleltaiatoi=(ralaienipla(aiaismibexininia/elace en nace es cniae 4l1lto 4 84 
RIIGE is AD ONES See atte tele ns Carica no cee em seieeo ana \seneistemern|s cai dew acla denne acmdca des 6 53 
OEE RECON te eters mi nielele wu ieelawanineicmaine sleay = ae sine sie a ro ai\nosilec nets caaseuccceascwiacceen 8 47 
Roller, head .... 502.2% See eatin eleeinieisinminll aise elma ein leiaicieinin(claiain|= sine =a amo ipl alpiciaie ere eae 21 78 to 29 04 
SRR EnE LAN COE Pe eee melee oe a Sern eh sae heen een ee Orr os /vise elon re cinviooneleiecacanesancd 4 84 
Furnacemen, laborer 5 80 
Ihe ARUN ae er oe enn nw nan pierel-wiew sera cima nin es sini alsivis'e hae Weslo waaciaclsansaus 14 52 
Laborer to the above 7 26 
i 9 68 
4 84 
12 10’ to 14.52 
EDGE-TOOL MANUFACTURE, 
Forgers, double, (of which the forger receives $10.89 and the striker $6.05, or $12.10 a 16 94 
$4.84, respectively.) 
Grinders, with apprentice ' 13 31 
Grinder, 'single-handed pa a ae iain a palsies men eroe secre Sacer nese fons 10 89 
Mardeners...-.<--ssce.--s Seto eae anid oer na Salsa salve a\nt sini sas ses eneac/ise cis eee einen 6 77 
Warehouse-women. ......--sc0cccc-sasee OR es anccecocsnsenesensaccrcscnsans canesecsccenns 277 
FILE MANUFACTURE. 
Forgers, double-handed, (divided in like proportion with earnings of edge-tool forgers) ..... ; 19 36 
Forgers, single-handed......... ete aie ae Ip alsin weal ale aia alate eee ran eats erg 9 68 
Me See tate oe ee ee ote a ose ae nw einai Ss cia pialsin. ea siersiaeise sale ate faite area ee : ; 7 26 
MEN IROTIOTS sia ciSisic aiaine cle cinca are wi 8 22 
Scoureis, women 2 42 
RET ccs andr ese neice ada Cclaae ecusnesbee Mie cavnescad lossedtvcdewtancucsiss aeasvatecsuns 9 68 
CUTLERY MANUFACTURE, 
SPRING-KNIFE CUTLERY: 
Spring-knife cutler, (average, probably, $6,29) ..0+c0ssnscnstesaststtanceccccasccacsace 363 to 8 47 
Pen and pocket blade grinder 7 74 
Pen and pocket blade forger......-..-..----.. ‘ 8 47 
TABLE-KNIFE CUTLERY : 
Table-knife cutler, (average, Imebably, $6.77) : 4R4to 9 68 
fable: bladeionindenRs <7 conic cc eesainiae ae aciab nearer eres sic axins 7 26 to 14 52 
MAD eaDaOLONSOs aa ce cinoma an a(asix et cicacist tatiana eain ie bw aiviaale ola aisle neioian aid 7 26 to 12 10 
RAZOR MANUFACTURE: 
ea Ioe tatters at hiate olan oats Sanne ee esti ete eign ea Sinise abombee >) aa ieme Sou Secession 6 77 
PS HAOT TAG CR tle ste titars aa come asin Spee Seinen aia miaiaiainis ne wale,e'eiule suis'atoSwinis Scan 605 to 8 47 
opie anon Ch tear ian iain aes eae eer meee soe sete eec Sroka san cwubes ben mae Semeapbices wads 7 26 
ek 
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SHEFFIELD TRADES—Continued. 








Occupation Amount per 


























week, 
CUTLERY MANUFACTURE—Continued. 

Sc¥ssORS MANUFACTURE : 
$4 84 to $7 74 
-| "605'to "847 
6 05 to: 8 47. 
Grinders, glazed 653 to 9 68 
Grinders, polished-work (with a boy, a grinder will earn from $2.90 to $6.05 per weck | 7 26 to 11 6L 

extra.) . 
Dressers, WOMEN ..-.------0-- ence eee ee eee e etn e eset ene en ne sicteeremeee te a Saweiaieuiarals 169 to 3 38 
Burmishers, WOMCM =... - nn 0+ sa ee ceeraewecccse ne connec ransccnasnnauannarnscsccccmenant 169 to «6-290 
SAW MANUFACTURE: 
Saw-miakers, datal .....--.0ss-ssecnccccn sores sssenenenacsnencsseewsernnecccensnenars 677 to. 7 98 
Saw-makers, piece-workers 6°05 to 12 10 
Saw-grinders .-..----------+------+- 96810 14 52 
Saw-handle makers....-.------scece cen n nee ener ences teen re sesereneee 484 to 7 26 
~ Scourers, women 217 to 2 90 
Warehouse-women ....-. .--.- scene n nn cece ener nen n ent e neces - conennenenass Ceaseacae 217 to 290 
SILVER AND ELECTRO-PLATE MANUFACTURE. 

Ril VerSMithS’. occa ceecnnceccccce scons coaneeresasssescwe smd secdnonsessseceesarcns _ 8 47 
RPGHALBMIItHS — fue coc. acm na oes nics omin ais einnmcinie ree aeneeweesemrninasm semen === ss z 8 47 
PROC T Sentence = sing ooo vin Sato sot emcee eterno mmemiemian casa ace 87lto 9 68 
Buffers, Men ....-------20--------eeee ee ene 6 77 
W arehouse-women 2 90 
Warehouse-girls -------.---+----+---------- 1 45 to a 62 
Burnishers, women 2 90 
Burnishers, girls. ..--- 100+. s200eee2cnen n-ne nese ene cen re cn ers nnn ecan ce nanacsssaceess 61 to 97 








The above rates are taken in all cases under the condition that a full week is worked. There are in Shef- 
field a yery large number of small masters, who live from hand to mouth, and who, perhaps, are not always 
able to supply work to their men during the first day or two of the week. On the other hand, there area 
still larger number of operatives who decline to work, under any circumstances, on Monday, and very often 
on Tuesday, and who prefer the minimum of work capable of providing the bare necessaries of life. 

There are again some branches of the Sheffield trads so depressed, from various causes, that with the best 
oe a good workman can hardly get a living, after deducting from bis wages his rent and wear and tear 
of tools, 

There are thus three causes constantly in operation, especially in periods when trade is fluctuating and 
uncertain, which tend clearly to diminish the average rate of wages in this locality, as given m the foregeing 
pages. 


NotTe.—The number of hours worked in Sheflield is about 58 per week. 


WIRD-WORKING. 















‘Weaving apprentices .... 69 | They earn $1.69 for the first four 


years. The last three yeurs 


Occupation. Manchester. Remarks, 

A eee ee 
BVVIGO VOUS <a an ccnueewnG Usie oensiesntcntincitecsicn tnccnm cesta $8 71 
MMA VVENA'\cccisin bic anulea@ e'qm'alsicioleiniw wehiu(ainjue/uiniai\sioioiee se /a]a\(wieimi= 9 43 
RWVANOOTS . acc occu cncceuaesieucmaenveeses-sensstccsucasacassms ZAT 
RHLCHOTS <. noc neem an cnn cones tees anweensccesnsecccnns Ne 3 14 
Dandy-makers 12 10 
Engineers..... 411 
Mechanics - ...--.-------0---eeeeeseeee 4 84 

1 

1 

1 




















oe ee oS | they earn $3.63 (average) and 
ee BIS tb PI8 Bs Se mE ee Se ee s the drawers $4.59. 
COPPER-MILLS. 

Occupation, : Manchester. 
BU AIONOTS «cv. vieinnnaetaiaielemow Wipiaeinjas anitinn sna ste Sin a =,ce shew enlgds sian pm nite inal Se oma a $4 LL 
PWT ACCIIEN <n aanniecesccenccem ace cseccnceaewedencnccevunndecssemsemmennmle == senna etm Sms == 7 26 
FammMer-Men 626 eee ee eee ee ene eee nee eee e ean e ene 6 05 
Rolling-Men.......n0e nc cncserecnnsececnnnae 5 8l 
Tube-drawers.....---+--+--+5 mien Peer é 5 08 
Boys over 16 years Of age .----+-eneesee enc eee cece ener eee e eee ee eee nem eee ene s ems tmctes . 2 42 


Boys under 16 years of age (full time).....--..----+-- Sub elinean eaeawis Redes pence Serie gt ie oma 1 69 


ee Re 


x 


AVERAGE EARNINGS OF OPERATIVES. 





COACH-BUILDING. 


{ 
eee 

















: Occupation, Manchester, 

a ee 
Se MEP GONE a) ern meteme nae no neat t Cnc cus ccs cacemise weenie dh wien eeisiaenty ices ae $6 78 to $9 68 
Rrra CSS ROSS eee ener sinrate (ecra ec ouiciote craimmn te SAG comet a knee Some Ue eceibe else oes talec mene 678 to 8 7 
DO Ete mentee mee ems Seana Cees oS sabi faa etacecenokn sees 6 78 to 8 23 
(NTRS Sea, Se a : 678 to 9 68 
PUMMNCHS -- Se tsew Ansa miccacesc 726 to 9 68 
Piecemen .. c 5 81 to 6 29 
Strikers 3 87 

_ Women 1 94 to 2 42 





‘ The boys serve for seven years.- Their wages begin at 3 shillings per week and end at 10 shillings in the 
ast year, ' . 


BUILDING TRADES. 





Occupation. Metropolis, | Manchester.) Bradford. 
ee ee te 
Cents per | Cents per 



































hour. hour. Per week. 
EE ort ie caw aes colo sianbiamntin bis iomisip nin ae dante ae: 16 144 6 6 
BOMABONS <<. 0 sc. na . 16 15 7 26 
Bricklayers..... EGE o| iat isto eee 7 26 
Plasterers -. ; 160}: 2.nccccense paar ee eee 
PR OH ORS neato aol eres Sees soe sneer mabe ee sieral se aeus cme 9% 7k 4 84 
Superior laborers and seaffolders 104 Se ieemeaeee eae 
PAARL ee neorte name ose nee ae eee olsun eles be wainse ac oimedane 15 LE | erste aerate 

Sapeaaa DeEHien Cue LAVaGN Ste nieces ain ee oe aes panne pea aee sce oae aecallawasceceetucinedantccence 6 
REDE Se ere ee cee eee mip atcban culsaiaamineeenie caine aan cad ei emaieisel= <a ai|e aie clajaere ee 6 77 

NOTE.—In the metropolis 563 hours per week. 
CABINET-MAKING AND UPHOLSTERY. 

Occupation. Lanchester, Metropolis, 
JUL I ee a ae re $3 22 | $7 26 to $10 89 
a a ete ate iene eae ania wie ince wa oaiem se Sejm ea aeGcie ccm @ 981 7 -26!to) 120 
Pere POMSNENS was i0 cc nisicicisie woes c = 2 aiclon'e 2 6 77 7 26 
‘Painters ... hour 8 47 
PACES rare cielo Sores ce oie 774) %26to 8747 
Upholstery sewers 2 90 3 38 
Sere ee ee oes tae ae nia no snl Sa Rgds pov scinlnwen se sins Sepa ceene sls aiz|acidcealgeecbacwan 7 26 to 10 8&9 
eMC OLS Mc ic caesar a aginiac ein ai aks eR CANS Rex a a vipaisilsams Sew tala win'wie cleinials/elaeicoas sel 726 to 12 10 
Pe erties teri ental ee es on iin nial Sime =a es pee ape Fh pcre nae a eves idectwawamatoeee 219 
EE Aree eters cote ae aia es se Me eioe me asians einen hp icipis as o'p'e x'aia's ale a's | <ictcnicsices uments 7 26 to 1210 
RES eae acne a aaa eoodas mes ce ser ear uccea ters ceeniesayoeteawae canine cmc ewenee 9 19 

NoTEe.—Sixty hours per week. 
CLOCK-MAKING. 

Occupation. Metropolis. 
Bimmabeanra cers HAlthh GLASS in. as\oatas a aais)ataslse i xo = wd cmnaiee's eee aa ee bee eae hacdeacveeuds $7 26 to $9 68 
PRS THM COMM CLRBM te amare aaiolo~ snail ance a nis oreoisials reget che hinikcls(s visio eis ae aii aialn nts 6 05 to 6 77 





NoTE.—The hours of work are 58 per week. 
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POTTERY. 













Newcastle-on- Edinburgh. 


Occupation. Tyne. 








—_———— 





Hollow-ware pressers..--.---0+0--- seen ee eenene 
PYinters . 22. eennns cnc ccncrccecccesnnncwacces: 






Turners -...---- eee ee eee neces 
Sagger-makers....-..------- 
Dish-makers ...-.-------- 
Plate and saucer makers. 
Laborers .....---+--+--- 
Transferrers, women ....----- 
Lathe-turners, Women .....----+--+-++- 5 
Warehouse women ......----+---02 eee eeeeene- 
Paintresses, WOMEN ----+.+-------++---ee eo eee- 
Boys, full time.....-------- 
Boys, half time -.-.-.------ 
Temperers of clay ....---------++---- 
_ Fettlers..--.-.---------- 
Slip-makers...--.------- 
Mold-runners, boys..- 
Biscuit-firemen...... 
Gloss-firemen ......- 


Jar-makers, Women -....----------000e2-------|--* 
Jar-makers, girls........---------2e-eeeenee ees | eee ee : 
Jar-finishers, girls .....------------ +220 ne cence en [ener ene eee ee [scence cen nee 








BRICK-MAKING. 








1 
Occupation. Kent. Remarks. 


eee 











Brick-molders..----------2202 cece ee cone n eee ne ns cee een ences $6 53 | All brick-making operations 
Brick sorters and loaders -.... 6 05 sre paid at per 1,0U0 bricks, 
Barrow-men ...----+---+----- $4 36 to 5 08| so that the wages can only 
Carpenters and pricklayers : 5 81 be averaged, 

Shipwrights... .----2ceene een e enn e nen e eer e ee renee ete ncrne: P 6 53 


Engineers ....----.2e-e cece en eec ene eeeen een ree esac ees 8 71 


ee eee 


GLASS-MAKING. 


ee Se oe 


















Occupation. Metropolis. 
ne le 
PRON COT Re Soe vices Soe Secs bbls cwcieice sce ecmipnaceoanainemarciecnamasanshesensmnianacinaneennea cee $8 76 
Sparemen, (whose duty it is to fill the crucibles) - ; 8 64 
Kilnmen......c.ccesssses FA seve cela ad Cais ovinwinse nicRe a ea aainas meals mainte ss 5 6 aa eee aero 8 40 
Cutters... <2... sercccsscocaee ane 8 40 
Cutters’ assistants sebatsmnaehae 6 24 
Grin@ing-Men ...--.eeeeeeeeeenn ce enneneee 9 12 
Grinding-boys .. 1 92 
Smoothing-men.... 7 20 
Smoothing-women. . 2 40 
Polishing-men ....------------ ee eeeeee 8 40 
Polishing-DOYS -..2---c0-eeeeee eee ener recent cence e enews ene eennnes 2 40 
ee 

NoTEeE.—The hours of work are about 50 per week. 
SOAP AND CANDLES. 
ee 
Occupation. Metropolis. 

ee ‘ 
Copper sidesmen.....----2e-eee- teen cc cren ce eceeee tnee ne cena enccerencnnrsnecasrarsnscce: $5 76 
Tallow-melters .... 5 76 
Candle-pounders.....-. 4 4 80 
Gaviiemie scene cate sssens sree eee o= $6 24 to 7 20 
BOyS.e0ccneccencecccccccremmasercceancncciccatsrescsnscnconedensvecess anacinnemescitaceree 1 20 to 2 40 








7 
ps 
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OIL MILLS AND REFINERY. 





Occupation. Metropolis. 





$7 20 to 83 40 
432 to 4 8) 
480 to 5 52 

















3.12 to 3 84 
Seen G a eae ee \a|= 5 elin(n ee aun aim Sls's a 6h\a'sg vais we sin wulsee mas dS clidc.cies ee aaacsécsnene 5 76 to 6 72 
im min a Swann iGinin eva sinie Seen enews sueecawesa wasece cenensisincicccisacsinwe 720 to 7 &0 
Carpenters 8 64 
Yard-hands 5 04 to 7 20 
7 92 
NOTE, —The hours of work are 60 per week. 
RICE-MILLS. 
Occupation. Metropolis. 
I ee eS Wanttamate woeannnis dacs se vaciscice scctateat cinaehce sta dele ae crema ames Mencemet $5 80 to $7 26 
SREB HOLCES een cecias daa sbinwanec ssecmcine date ceeeatebeich 5 80 to 6 29 
SRR REMVRONLEL RSLS an aSe.oc ean ab ache ema'sciaccam cae oecut aaa ce cee eer daas teesbe do oees csecee 435 to 5 08 
Youths over 18 years of age 238 to 411 
Boys under 18 years of age 1 45.to 2 42 





 kh——————— 


CHEMICAL WORKS. 





































Occupation. Unthoe ! Manchester. 
PR BU IACUMUNMAIRCEETO, aa) one soa ve dale oa) ene ox ace deiesiecccecanaceececmancccn $6'-5S soon eeeeeeee 
BRET DE MET DETStONy) SUTHACEBionc oac no ecehns tae ancamacicecwiswisecmieese sccedselcc 6529 aio selartoee 
MADR IMeb ENING CHIGTIOS OF NING cacvos cies cca seascececedecemies caawine ooweccred cus 6; 23 |e omwreerers 
PREPRESS eos Sn atapeu ad soe pts iowede< sa poems cau cede ecweecn 4 35 $3 63 
ee AV NER eee eer Tria a oem oe yee al cama bace ns nated de semtanecis «nae aes 6 29 5 92 
OOS STR $2 - Cod ca i ape ee eee eee 6 05 6 65 
been bers ae ee ee teeta sac ace ooawane ow anata cesamencocuctcscens Sticke COO eee eerie 
MOET eee ee ete eee end eeeee See ence Domtactaenswisocccensnbaree 4 59 471 
Bee ees rear a ala eae Sn soem pisicne aoe eeincm'a enlaccecaccwnca 6 08. osc ecco 
aE ie eee era ane gio raiaios SB CUE a aH ES uiclaidiee sinned Siaoeis ane mcine ale die 6 05 5 80 
Sawyers..... DLGe lls sale aecieaete 
Brick-makers . 484. |l\e cicerte cements 
NARI © Mente er aale ca eie ce nialeinac Henisin See Weed as ce aclaambiee nca'sn'ssicicalsinznantasnes 6 05 
PIB OOTN open occ xin tine = Sewmintnoeaie'n Sin erwi sie) oietitate le 6 29 
eee PCO Ne ee re ee ee a aa aa ee eae eens on encajesnee snc nsacdoucallpasss seen ee 6 05 
CUE STORE AR ee tieten ost Me ret yn os 12 Son acc ou cles cabs cu. dn eet cet a cowaceMecaabccleecaas aeons 5 32 
SPREE See et eee nce or an, te char ata tee Sci oimemioisini cial aia See onla Secale eolaee eee 5 92 
RAT Seema are eater oe ia ere aaa sic aiainye! Ga sina ected wis nie mlelnaiaslele Ae GER oslewin e'eiccakt Hell eceetoneee 7 26 
a arpra RET a (A OLAGID) pects ona. sla ale ciate Iti ice o Camcicials = claiev sinlemaisicin.e ses enucnccuctalnoocenieeenee 713 

BREAD AND BISCUIT MANUFACTORY. 
Occupation. Glasgow. 

ysanit-baking, Wen. co.cecssesscuecens : $1 69 to $7 26 
Pen D AIAG DOV Bieicalo tates tenis ccinisc aaa ccldicdujeajswasenisienecueseane 73 to - 1 45 
Biscuit-buking, girls, (packing) 72 to 217 
IBTEHA-DAKIN GS) MED. <n cnc ceececenasceccccecnne A 290 to 7% 74 





Sd 


a 2 1 te ee 
a n ae Ey can 
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BREWERY. 
Occupation, Essex. 
ROUGH, QCD eine vicsia econ scl westwinasy seins Magne Sepa meee weer ane canoes 1 oem sApaee es Seeeen $4 53 
Stores, DOYS.----. eens cane cece cece cece nee ce ene n ce men ne camn ne ncanscnaannans canner cetesscnsens 1 08 
Tun-rooms, men......- 423 
Cask-washers, MCD .... 22220 cee nee cent we cern nent cane cecenenc es searcensanasensssesssassans 4A At 





























Cask-washers, DOYS ...-.0--eene ene e ne nen nen te emen nena se cnweennennns 1 45 
MIO ROMNON cop wn ebinescceemenevicesn = visienaine pirinm 5 08 
Hop-room men, &c 4 59 
NV ANC DIMOU mini pe siowicinw e cei n< ine lnaeemaivnneranicmnernieamcsm in 7 0L 
DTADIGMEN Fane wee cee 4 84 
Dray and van-men 5 56 
FXO MIDOROUY C2 Ben cnn wcn'n aes cecemslaas 6 53 
Carpenters and painters... .-.--- nen neeeerenneneccnccncn= 6 29 
MOON Ot pe ate tam area crea eininm oinin sine midiainiew isin enlemisice # sie einiule 7 98 
Coppersmiths..- 10 16 
ME RTipits, G0. 256.02 s ene oe * 10 16 
SESOCRRERUTHD tiaie's x's siuivis cicislais ewes Semaine view F 9 68 
EPATHORSHAKED sa cue uuosasmtess< oe oso nes aciseseniee mae emeab = wad atme 7 26 
SWVC OLWIICH Eo nnn cece ccnnnncesnewecctenensaceewssennciamu> tesmacss 7 74 
Laborers to coppersmiths, millwrights, KC -..---.--22------ 2+ cece en ene nee een e ene e eee eeee 4 84 
In the metropolis mechanics average $8.34 per weck ; laborers average $7.01 per week. 
PRESERVED MEATS, FRUITS, FISH, PICKLES, ETC. 
Sn 
Occupation, Metropolis. 
Packers, men, piece-work icrd ais Giarciov ise bcldia a WS Bn tan Silas Ses Reeee sas aeiane omrseee $7 02 
Corkers, men, piece-Work.....- 0... --0ee eee n ee cen e ne cone cee n eee nee nsec ee eneeee 7 50 
Labellers, women, picce-work...-..--..2-------- enn nee een eee eee neee 60 per day. 
Men, day-work...... 22.2020 en-- ence ence nee ener ene eer enna n ren neenncenes =a 5 08 
ESO Es OAs WOT Kee ae cecin ole a civis ewiciclals eae wel ciniw meen ewieeenesisiem<inmiinalwenininseaasanns $1 45 to 2 42 
Women, day-work..... 2.2.02 ----- ene ne cec cnn c ee cen een e neem eee nec eens cenenan: 48 per day. 
SPIRIT DISTILLING. 
Occupation. Glasgow. 
Seay pTEOUS a wainial tele cia.c|siciceetciisneleee a clenina Seine aiden ss son ome se aciaeeee malealanwer Ge acemmc $7 25 
Firemen.. 4 35 
Millers... 5 32 
WOOPOTS Sie ceecccccnans 6 05 
Maltmen . 6. .s6- ene sens 4 59 
BE DONSTA ec seth sc ats cise Seen ee hoscas PeuR Umea aes sac adanee we uapee ones caeeee eee $4 11.and 3 87 
TOBACCO AND CIGARS. 
Occupation, Metropolis, Metropolis. Metropolis. Edinburgh. | Glasgow. 
tot sewed oeswasicimsiomee as $6 05 to $8 47 
Dryers or pan men ......... 4 36 to 7 26 ° 





















Women-strippers -.......... 
PBOVARID DOIN so nin cn cannes 
Spinners 
Packers 

Machine-boys .....---.-.-.. 
CIAL MARKETS: . occ csmnnee ries 
Cigar-emakers, best hands.... 
POFTOFH .. wanisinisursiacculesean« 
Suuff-makers and sifters .... 
Foremen ..... 
Workmen 
Girls feeding mac ees 
Girls preparing tobacco for 

machines. 

Boys at presses ..... pyais alate 7 $0 60 to 1 09 
Half-timers...... haee Rael sieemeeeass Seneca ne en cee meee <contt ewes | swisw oe wee: esmes| .30:t0: 136) 

















Hours of work yariable-—about 56 per week. In Boston wages vary from 48 cents to $16.94 weekly. 


ee . 
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PAPER MAKING. 


263 





Manchester, 











Occupation. Kent. Keighley. Durhem, Glossop, 
Skilled workmen ........--.-- $4 84 to $6 29 $5 05 | $4 84 to $5 32 $605" eeeceree ee ‘ 
rer, 3 63 to” 4 35 411 4 59 x 
169 to 314 2 66 145 to 217 
96 to 3 38 $l 81 to 290 145 to 217 
48 to Ce eer ee 









POMEL Dan oes anna es enna Ae 
Rag-sorters, women 
Paper-sorters, women..-....... 
Washers off, men .........--.. 




















PAPER STAINING. 

















































Occupation. Metropolis. Lancashire. 
Siinter-colon privitens, PreCe-wWOrk — <- «sion sseio) «me sicerbecwasnecssnnceaesj\savass $4 80 to $6 00 
MNO S-DEMTGLS, PIECOWOl Ko aa nee cana noe wiey aise alninin = © cineipinea ses Snsisino 720 to 7 92 
Metal-printers. .-. 2.2.22 220 ce em ee nmnee ence ne ene eee ee ceeeeeceeees 720 to 7 92 
BOYS anon eos ow cen cw en ns on nee inn ieee aan ncesasecsenns 1 20 
Paper-stainers... 2... 2.225 see ees eenne tae eal ea eet el etl etre nie eteiel| (ele istec= a eid Sia sialeate 
BOAOPOT Bc < onan nce acl cana a raemin cs om < vee Sw anrs.6nieemiet= vin can ns senemasesass|oew sce senee gear 

BOOK-BINDING. 
Occupation. Metropolis. 
SINE ARS eee a eee see elec asalne nico analmasesinar senna $9 68 
Forwarder, first class ..--.--- 220. - 22 cc cen nen nee ne een ee enceee een 8 TL 
Forwarder, second class 7 74 
Blocker, first class......--2--2 2-20 2-2 2e ene cnn nnn ene ene eee ene cee nee ce wnencnee 774 
Blocker, second class ---------.------- 222 0-2 eee eee eee ene ener ene een renee ence enee 7 26 
Folders, females, piece-work, earn $2 90 to 4 84 
Sewers, females, piece-work. earn 242 to 3 87 
Collator, females, earn .--..--.---0- 2-2-2 - eee nee e ee eee eens sie aialnlptnin et trina ixielainte|siminf aia ae 266 to 339 
ENVELOPE MAKING. 
Occupation. Metropolis, 

Envelope-cutters, men .--..-.-00- 2-0-2 eee en ee eee tere ee eee ee eee en nee cen e scene cae ee anes $9 20 
Envelope-cementers, WOMEN .-..-------------- 22 eee ee eee e ee renee eee ee eee 4 84 
Envelope-stampers, plain, women. .-.-.---------------- 3 63 
Envelope-stampers, colored, women and youths. - 6 78 
Envelope-folders, women --....----------------- 5 32 
Envelope-machine hands, girls -.-.------------------ 3 63 
Envelope, black borderers, women and girls .--.-------------++e-+ee- seers seeee ress cerse: 7 26 





With few exceptions, all persons employed in this trade are paid piece-work, which renders it impossible 


to give more than an approximation of the wages, 
the persons employed. The hours of work are, as a rule, 
for dinner and half an hour for tea. 


TYPE FOUNDING. 





Occupation. 


asso much depends upon the ability and experience of 
from 9 a, m, to 7 p. m., with intervals of one hour 


rE 


Metropolis. 


I | 


Casters... 






NotTe.—Average about 58 hours per week. 


$6 77 to $7 98 
435 to 5 80 

7 98 
121 to 2/42 
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Weekly woges. 








Occupation. 


Metropolis. 


Remarks. 





Shearers and finishers ... 
MEREMIOME. ow =-ce= nase < 
Enameliers and japanners 
Glove and leather finishers and dyers.... 
Tanners 
Tanners’ boys...- 
Jobbers 
Jobbers’ boys.... 
PRB OD Genre cents secs ob aee < . 
peta Seeeeee omen ee oe ee ahs ce caaee cnet co encnaniteccs 
Wool-rug dressers 
Wool-rug dressers’ boys......-... 

Women employed in sewing skins 
Warehouse and stable men.... 
Warehouse and stable boys 
Mechanics employed in repairs, &¢ 








wee ee ewww wnene ese eee eee ewe ee eee ee 





















a eee 


MHUODNWUDUNwANMATWIMS 


m O09 O00 
me MODOMmwWa 




























Sa a eee ee 





Piece-work. 


Dey-work. 


Manchester. 











ROPH-MAKING. 

Occupation. Metropolis. 
Pa pe-VArn AOR MNOrdenee enews wasn sone oscene ceeee eles corte n thw wecon $6 53 
Twins-spinners, men.....-...... Shale cium RST m «Fm inn. nisiclnsa sim cunsiethielsiaieie'e'sie)e Gini 7 26 
pWANG-APINNELS, DOYS. -.<cs<ncecce occnsce scence ee 
Machine-spinners, men ... 5 81 
Machine-spinners, boys 2 18 
Machine-spinners, females .........--..--------- 1 69 
Rope-makers, (by aid of machinery,) men 5 32 
Rope-makers, (by aid of machinery,) lads 5 to 15 years 2 42 
Carmen....... 4 84 
Van-boys ....-.- iO 
Warehouse-men 5 32 
Engine-driver 6 7B 
Blacksmith 6 29 
MES SEN CIIe ema eee ae woos ne as. ke Lees ncee calc csackcneees sccm 5 81 

REED AND HEALD MAKING, ETC. 

Occupation. 

Beed-MaAkGrs) MeN. 2... <2 echo neon 


Reed-makers, boys, (full time) . 
Heald-knitting, women 
Heald-knitting, girls (full time) 








INDIA-RUBBER MANUFACTURE. 


ne 


Occupation. 





Skilled workmen, class A 
Skilled workmen, class B 
Skilled workmen, class C 
Ordinary workmen 
MATAR VEW OL KID OI nia sino stains was Viowiniwic's osm sic osiecie co wewtaice 
Lads 


Threaders, male.. 
Mixers, male....... 


Mechanical hands, male ...-.....-..----.- 
opis NeNAb IEE) sells few wisacin ce Saciecie celled oleseateveieeces's <x 2 

















Metropolis, 

$9 68 to $14 52 

750 to 9 68 

629 to 7 26 

Sa saheiatte ce 508 to 6 04 
387 to 4 84 

aa arala atatere 290 to 3 38 
145 to 242 

patience os 218to 4 36 
218 











Manchester. 


<A 
Rohs) 
moO ID 
Coun 





Menchester. 
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LUCIFER-MATCH-MAKING, 
Occupation, Manchester. Remarks. 

BDI DOS AKOTA. vw wii Sew atlas ommaames romuaenuceecas inst ejeinia'g eteaie aim $0 64 | Half-timers, girls. 
Chip-box makers........... Siejeinietalarste aneaste male eats ee 2 04 | Full-timers, femules. 
Match-box makers ......:.. 2 46 Do. 
Machine-frame fillers 2 62 Do. 
Match-box fillers ............. eeeteis 1 94 Do. 
Odd hands in match department... 64 | Half-timers, boys. 
Odd hands in match department....... 60 | Half-timers, girls. 
Odd hands in match department........- 1 94 | Full-timers, females, 
Oddiands in match department. 2issc0vcecousceeve coocdecceoescccecs 3 63 | Full-timers, males. 
Wax vesta and fusee makers.............. 2 38 | Full-timers,females, 
Wax vesta and tusee makers.........-..-- 85 | Half-timers, boys. 
Match-cutting, boys over 13 1 69 | Full-timers, males, 
PMG Be CINLGin GUNAGRe oars kena cay. cau sea oo coset eo benune bone ec uns 4 36 Do, 

4 36 Do. 


Sawyers, laborers, &c., in yard....0.0ss0-0---ncece exsen wear aceeaes 





ap ele i ee a 8 eee 


NOTE.—The hours of work are 60 per week. 


FANCY-BOX-MAKING, 












Occupation. Metropolis. 
Pas yeay COLOUCNG srr mien neck 1s cuitaene ese eA ed Soe oe $2 99 
Cutters, piece-work........ 9 68 
Scorers, boys......- 1 94 
-Block and case hands ...... 4 36 
Ban INM OM as chats vals <icmiais ce coe dolbioacisamienuc enue cee pee ete canines ine socuee Len kc eee $2 66 to 290 


SSS SSS SS ee ee ee eee 


NOTE.—These are about the average wages for good hands all the year, 


CARTRIDGE-MAKING. 


a ee eee 


Occupation, 


— 





Metropolis, 





BO UORENE DYMO LOM ee ects ove dans sevscet eases <oetes tee ee eee oe ee ee to $6 53 


Laborers, by piece, from.... 
Oviork-pirts: by time, from... o0sccscmssccacascence 
Work-girls, by piece, from 


BRUSH-MAKING, 


LSS Se SS ee eee 


Occupation. 


= aaa sein eee ee ee 


Painters ..... 
Finishers .... 
Borers..... = 
Apprentices. . 
Women..... 
GER eis cicinns oe 












Leeds, 





B= Ea 

MWNWADROAN 
SOME NYIHOW 
DBNIDODAMMUd 


H 


to 9 20 


Metropolis. / 


—————<<$<—_—_____ 





$218 to 4 36 
1 69 


a 
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OM. 


AVERAGE RATES OF WAGES paid to persons employed in manufactures ond trades, and the 


hours of labor, in various towns and their neighborhoods, in the Un 


ited Kingdom in 1872. 


Compiled from returns communicated to the statistical department of the board of trade by 


the council and secretaries of the several chambers of commerce, gre. 


LINEN AND FLAX MANUFACTURE. 





BELFAST AND NEIGHBORHOOD, 



























‘ l 
5 8 
an aes 
: eS = 
Occupation. =s ws 
os Sie 
so eo 
Z £ 
SPINNING : 
Preparers for spinning, WOMED..--.-.--202 +--+ 22 eeee ne eeeeee renee ee ee teens $0 24 to $0 32 10 
Spinners,-Women.......------- 2-2-2 22-2 neces renee teeter tenet ees ee rer reee 25 to 32 10 
Reelers, WOMeD .- 22... 2-0 one eee enn ne eer nen ee enn ee ener ee ec neeccreee *94 to 30 10 
Hacklers, men -.-.-.----20-------0--- 20-2 *60 to 84 10 
Mechanics, men -- 1 QL 10 
Overlookers, men-.........- 145 to 1 69 10 
Laborers, MeN ...---- 222-20 --- 22 ne one nee nen semen et en ern evee ee cnene: 24 to 2 10 
WEAVING: 
Winders, WOMEN ....--------0-- 222s seen ene e eee nner t eens cess sce e net seees *24 to 36 10 
Warpers, women..---------- ioe eicnesicinieie niet Sinie ple Wis[elo\sinisi sina n.o a(x wsilinieim sy e)a se aie *30 to 42 10 
Weavers, women *36 to 48 10 
Overseers, MCD-. 22-2 anne e eee we enn en ee ene n erent resem eset en eneces 1 69 10 
IN BLEACH-FIELDS: 
Men .....---- See See se ane secede knmalee ssasnes sh mae a0osima/sGs anise meee a= Sein ve 10 
Women.--..- 28 10 
Lads and boys .- 28 10 


DUNDEE AND NEIGHBORHOOD. 
































Per week. 
SPINNING: . 
Preparers for spinning, WOmMeN.-..------++-0++ +2220 2-++ $1 45 to $2 42 60 
Preparers for spinning, lads and boys LSU tone 2693) 60 
Spinners, women..-.--.-.---- aoe 193 to 3 39 60 
Spinners, girls .---.------------ 72 to 1 45 60 
Twisters, women..--- See eeais = seaipsinains sieee ax 205 to 2 90 60 
Reelers, WOMEN ...-22-- 22 -----220 enn ee rere cere e serene -| 193 to 3 39 60 
Reelers, girls. ..---0--0----- cen enn socene eases reno cceenncsanemaescormcecces 96 to 1 21 60 
Hacklers, men .-..----------. Nelsen ie sa eee 4 84 60 
Hacklers, WOMEN ---.--00-- 2c enone nee e eer n ne cn ens cnt esc s tenes 157 to 254 60 
Hacklers, lads and DOyS ..---------- 222 e enna cern eer ee renee seen ee st eres scenes 96 to 1 87 60 
Mechanics, Men ....-----------2e2eee renee serene ree 436 to 7 26 60 
Warehousemen ....-2.----------6 eee ee enene Sie ciees 3.39 to 6 05 60 
Overlookers, men .--..------------- 2-2 ee een eee r eee 5 75 to 827 69 
Laborers, Men ..--..--- Be ee eee eee wees mame Pals okie nw einals ate aaa 290 to 411 69 
WEAVING: 
Winders, women ..-..-. canpamanonas ee ies aise eis is! 169 to 3 63 60 
Winders, girls...---.------- 96 to 1 Ql 60 
Warpers, Mcn..-...-------- 481 to 6 05 60 
Warpe:8, WOMEN. .-.-- 22-002 --2- sone enn e neem neem ees ernst ne cceceneccscesenes 218 to 395 60 
Warpers, lads and.boys....---- Oe peer oats cm ninpikins emis in aieloraeoieines mente 109 to 1 97 60 
Weavers, women........-- : 193 to 1 87 60 
Overseers, men....----- Biter cmc ccewench'sos6sun en ss ss —melsicsepeaminricinen= = 605 to 8 17 69 
Assistant overseers, men 4 84to 6 05 60 
Per day. 
IN BLEACH-FIELDS: ‘ 
36 10 
Men ..e. o-cn---e wee se renee eceee wwe ccc reer scar aet ens eeeseaasrearesesee aay *72 to 96 10 
24 to 12 10 
Women?...---eeneecceeceeee= oeenee eee es cement e recente n es eneeesceseraes ; *24 to 18 10 
Lads and boys .-.-- aieistcintels ala'=-\saclalom wees cance aed demuasassieeaim ta aie aie terete 24 to 8 10 
Girls..... weceeeeasabiee sae! BE ee see ciucccasacadoeboanr ne shisisanlenlaciclé.sic'n esKele 24 to 30 10: 





Ge) nth Se he ee 


* For piece-work, 
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JUTE MANUFACTURE. 


DUNDEE AND NEIGHBORHOOD. 































































nm & 
be Bie 
oud oS td 
Bs as 
Occupation. SE oF 
mR 
oo Eo 
=e 5a 
(=) RB 
SPINNING: 
Preparers for spinning, women......... metas arte $2 00 to $2 18 60 
Preparers for spinning, lads and boys ......--..- 127 60 
PP UNLGY AL ayy OWI GMs << asa sles aisicloinmioa a als'ainie veciesidc einem else as S12) to, (2.24 60 
MPUINENs) IAGH ANd DOYS << cewceanc sacenaccacncewse 1 39 60 
RAMIROUR NOLES cles ioiste nis ciseis isin sie ote Sai aane molar ater 1 39 60 
Twisters, women 2 24 60 
Reelers, women ....... 2 54 60 
Hacklers, mien .....--..2..:--- 3 51 60 
Hacklers, lads and boys 1 69 60 
MMeGHANICS, MeN Kicccs<micsesiccn<s 5 8L 57 
Warehousemen ......--...----- 5 32 60 
Overlookers, men ..-.....---.-- 5 81 to 7 26 60 
HEGUORODS, NON <2 cc ccaccecwnes swcen 4 36 60 
WEAVING: 
Winders, women...... eivtetate ein (oiaela evel mee eie ieee oieta is ete are alate i vematiecsnues cee 218 to 3 39 60 
Warpers, women 3.15 60 
Beamers, men... 3 63 to 4 &4 60 
Weavers, women 230 to 290 60 
Overseers, Men........--...---- 3 ‘ 8 47 60 
PROM TONS gICM ets ia\a.s <cjaine.cin seine ise a SSC eR ee eR eCee EOE eae eee ee eco eee 5 57 60 
WOOLEN MANUFACTURE 
DEWSBURY AND NEIGHBORHOOD. 
m2 th 
& 2y 
4 ats 
Eo =o 
Occupation. ‘Se Se 
35 ES 
ae 5a 
& a 
PREPARING WOOLEN CLOTH, ETC: 
MVOOl-RODLCTS VIMEN §,. ccs stcmisoaeis ween suebscinebeeceteec casts poatetecen seen $6 29 59 
Wool-scourers, driers, &c., men ......-.--00000 4 36 59 
BD V.OLS, MEN @ 20s ne .5 0 ecm mow amnion nieies cece 5 08 59 
Dyers, foremen, men... 9 68 59 
Teazers and willyers, men seme aets 4 60 59 
Seribhlers;foremen, mon... oJscacceaeacemerauteaee dee 10 89 59 
Seribblers: feeders; women =... scamsbiesaccaacnastesnces 2 90 59 
RDP OLS AWOGI daca te cab = vee Acee ete te bane mene eee ne 9 68 59 
Slubbers, piecers, lads and boys....... 5 218 59 
Coudenser-minders) WOMEN: 5. «m.c cele neem sicinsieose cn ete etereenascdenee 2 90 59 
PPIMNOTE MET ee cicimnnneich oe ee cueecractesaeer eee tee 7 26 59 
Spinners, piecers, lads and boys . 2 18 59 
Spinners, foremen, men....... 9°68 59 
Warpers and beamers, MON. wine cies 5 08 59 
MeKDONS And beamers, Women... W.cancccmos cette SOR noe Lean Rete cone mee 3 14 59 
Healders, lads and boys ......... oo dn cnachpcOsnnet tak EneReeen Ton eneke teeee 2 90 59 
WEAVING, ETC: 
BROA VOUS RIOD Ve css a2.n velcinnis <lewaewusc Ge rece ee ReCe Renee cennesastenee 4 84 59 
VCRVOLE WWVOMED mo cn ccwewevawnneviccunaencccee 3 87 59 
Weavers, lady and boys ............. 3 87 59 
VCR MOTE ICIS cence ssccnc ueneuace 2 90 59 
Weavers, foremen or timers, men 8 47 59 
Knotters and sewers, women.........ceeeecene 2 96 59 
PBUTIORS WOMEN 6s ccricccsaccasn a afeca wim ala.a's/sieta t 2 96 59 
IMGNORE, ION je scecc cease cen 484 59 
Millers, foremen, men 8 47 59 
Na AMONG leas amis alswin cin alarinlccleisciinissaeaceeels 14 52 59 
DRESSING AND FINISHING WOOLEN CLOTH, ETC: 7 
Dressers or giggers, SGI sae warinisaiiom at cies ce s 4&4 59 
Dressers or giggers, lads and boys 3 87 5 
PUP IMCL A AUC gleeinieisjate mes'p <A mnie 5 ibn gion [ooceisis sipainic cam scetd concise cme eae 5 57 59 
Outtersiomeropp ergy MON) sc ce vcavicw ccceccakesceodeces Re eres Sun cee 4 84 59 
Cuttersior croppers, lads and boy8..... cuss cesaecctaccccicccc, she ausmeieee mics 242 / 59 
Cutters or croppers, Women....c.c.cece. seca th slesmie ath alee nie a alae bipratarare senate Es a 42 


; AVERAGE WAGES OF OPERATIVES. 


WOOLEN MANUFACTURE—Continued. 


DEWSBURY AND NEIGHBORHOOD—Continued. 





Occupation, 


Rates of wages 
per week 
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Hours of labor 
per week, 





DRESSING AND FINISHING WOOLEN CLOTH, ETC.—Continued. 


Pregs-setters, MEN... 2+ eee ene een eee en ee eee cee ene ese eee ene 


Press-setters, lads and boys r 
IBOFIErS, WOME ..< < cnc sncccenaa nck enccnsn san aae 

DYawers, MED ....--- 222 enn cone nn ene enews cnc e see eee ee aoe 
Drawers, lads and boys.....--.---------- 

SPUBNOLA WOR = sas sm aeons eae scenes = er 

Brushers, lads and boys ..-..--- 

“Enginemen, men .....--..----«- 

Enginemen, lads and boys 
Mechanics, men .... 2-2-2 -- cnn wenn en ewww ne ene sceee scene 
Laborers, men ... 


Wi arechouse-Men. .... cnn cw nose enc cee cece nner emcee ewe sn ec cnc sscenesenes 











San $5 32 59 
3 87 59° 

2 66 60 

68 60 

2 42 60 

5 32 60 

3 39 60 

8 47 60) 

3 63 60 

7 02 60 

4 84 60: 

Sate 5 32 60: 








IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURE. 


— 





SHEFFIELD AND NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Occupation. 








IRON-FOUNDERS, ETC.: 
Tron-molders, MeN .--.------- 2-2 enna ee nnn ence nee e ener serene rcetes 
Iron-molders, lads and boys ; 
Joiners, men .-..--.---.----- 
Grinders and glaziers, men 
Grinders and glaziers, lads and boys - 






















Pattern-makers, lads and boys .--.-----0----e2--022-- 
Pattern-makers’ assistants, MEM -..------+--- 22-2 ee ee een eres r eee 


Blacksmiths, men ...------.--------2+---0- 
Blacksmiths, lads and boys ....-.--------- 
Blacksmiths, helpers, men --..----- 
Engiue-fitters and turners, men.-... 
Engineers, men-.....-..---- 
Millwrights, men .-....----- ----- 





Turners, men.. 

Screwers, men. 

Hammer-men......--.--- 

Strikers, men......---.- 

Borers, men. ..-.. 

Slotters, men. ....----02------- 

Furnace-men in forge 

POmNGSrs Wem ae alslewtecisreteieina vie =\=1ns's)odieic wn ninin'=icin = e\n'eis >= cicinkicbeir -iaaininia= 

Engine-men .....- 

Drillers, men .... 

Carters, men ..------ 

Laborers, men. -.--.---- a atest 
FILE-MAKERS: 

Forgers of files, 12 inches and upward, men 

Strikers, men..-.---------sceeeee--- er eeeeeee 

Forgers ‘of files under 12 inches, men. 

@irinders, Wen. ..2-0+e-s-<<+ccccnas -omnesinnetmessnccsnenacsaccorecnnesss 

Grinders, lads and boys-.------- 

Cutters, men ..-..-.6-.-+------eeeereree oot 

Cutters, lads and DOy8.--.----------+-2+2-0"" 

Cutters, WOMED ..2..----e crew ee ene n ee ee enter ents 

Cutters, girls...--.-.2---00cscenncseccnncsnececces 

Hardeners, men --.. 





Hardeners, women .-....- 





Rates of wages 
per week 


| 


$7 74 to $8 23 
2 42 


5 32 to 6 78 
5 32 to 12 10 
2 42 

726 to 9 68 
1 45 

4 36 

6 78 

726 to 774 
1 45 

460 to 581L 
7 26 

7 26 

7 26 

7 74 

6 29 

7 26 

4 36 

8 23 

4 60 

5 81 

6 29 

7 26 

7 74 

4 84 

5 08 

81 cts. per day. 
4 36 

8 71 to 9 20 

7 26to 8 87 

6 05 to 8 47 

8 71 to 14 64 

5 32 

4 84to 5 8l 

296 to 3 63 

218to 3 63 

1 69 to 2 96 

6 538to 7 74 

218 





Hours of labor 
per weck, 


50 to 57f 
60 
584 to 60 
50 to 8% 
50°” 
584 to 60 
60 
58k 
Sk 
58} to 60 
60 
5&4 to 60 
58% 
5&4 to 60 
584 
58h 
58} 
Set 
58+ 
584 
Seb 
58s 
5ek 
58% 
584 
see 
58s 
58h 
574 to 58t 
48 to 56 
48 to 56 
50 to 60 
50 to 60 
50 to 60 
50 to 60 
50 to 60 
50 to 60 
50 to 60 
50 to 60 
50 to 60 
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IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURE—Continued. 





SHEFFIELD AND NEIGHBORHOOD—Continued, 





Rates of wages 
per week 
TIours of labor 
per week. 


































Occupation, 
TIORSE-NAIL MAKERS: 
Horse-nail makers (forgers) by machinery, Men....-......2--eseeeecennee $5 32 584 
RAZOR-MAKERS : 
PMOL EMINEM pee ine cncccacwesadae tec erdctececadesenaeevstectiaes neceee 5 81 48 
Forgers, men..... 7 26 , 48 
MMA OUSNINON 220) scacccasiccwacadsmeea eels cnbcansccspetepeeswesivs amas ene 7 26 48 
Setters-in, men 5 08 438 
Whetters, men 5&1 43 
SAW-MAKERS : ; 
ERASER ANON = nals sian nis Soko ep'e'et's a cieinbaeee ax eas eis Pence Pe rese mewstere 6 53 54 
Grinders, men 8 7L 54 
Handle-makers, men 6 53 54 
SCISSOR-MAKERS: 
ORS OUS HINO ces 3 6 cine aoe crea oe ow adn diacene gene Sa'cnitee Seto ee Eetaaeeme 77 5S 
GIBdSrs MEN es occ cone scesaue ce ef van gs aaooe ction 8 71 47 
Grinders, lads and boys ... 2 42to 5 32 47 
MOUS MON occas cecswo ces z 5 C8to 7 99 53 
Filers, men, lads, and boys.....--- 2 42to 3 63 55 
imisiiers, Men=< .sc\2-2-<- ice pees 6 O5to 8 47 50 
WONESACTS, WOMEN 22s sececosscccs 1 69to 315 50 
ASUENISHOLE. WOM OD «tec ame ove ae oiswale oni oe Maes One Senta eaacee nous Ju smer 1 69to 2 90 50 
SPRING-KNIFE MAKERS: 
Ree HO Ota ID EHURW ONS TED) cs cine Mme Sisto at oem oevini ae an Poa a iar e ee 7 26to 8 71 48 
Forgers, best work, men 7 26 48 
Cutlers, best work, men... 4 36to 7 26 54 
Seale and spring makers, best work, men 6 53 5 
TABLE-KNIFE MAKERS: 
ONE AUS It Ol Se was meisin ian siaeeice eee seesaw naseenin eos cdeioeena comes ce oe 8 71 48 
Strikers, men .. 6 17 43 
Grinders, men.. 5 81 43 
PANG STe ERO chy as etn hicie aie Weaiele ipcia weias Mae nae eater keeate oe ene ae 5 BL 54 
STOVE-GRATE FITTERS AND FENDER-MAKERS: . 
MMIC OUE MMIGN Ne. ties sa bas wae “vestiges evecare 8 23 50 
Molders, lads and boys . 2 90 50 
ore PUNCI A. He en wera o na talas odaeea dete ao aete ae erate aimee 7 26 50 
EMUCErS TAS AUC: DOVS cameo weeaet< Pes sae essnsacachessuccode 2 42 50 
EUROPE EIGN Ae ons ool. cas alae Sota doastnstedentt ate 12 10 50 
Grinders, lads and boys 2 90 50 
STEEL-MAKING : 
OM CMUGN arate isielsiecn sicne aa) s sel aats, astaia dian Sel alas cma aha owe eae mise ers 7 26to 8 47 50 to 72 
Converter’s laborer 4 60 50 to 72 
Molter sce ~~... 8 23 to 24 20 50 to 72 
Puller-out.. 6 78to & 47 5U to 72 
WOREM erento wsscwdc sap he adeane 4 60to 5 33 50 to 72 
Porge-man and tilter : 87 50 to 72 
DSOGATONGE oo. cee ncncase 10 16 50 to 72 
-Rod furnace man 5 08 50 to 72 
Sheet rolldr’.:-.. c.cc ese 5 9 68 50 to 72 
Sheet-furnace man < 7 26 50 to 72 
Teemer 9 68 50 to 72» 
Pot-mekers 9 68 50 to 72 
Laborer 436] 50 to 72 
BO OUsiaiaisis ole isins ae vla'c\eoa ons stain aniclo cic aaed SOME tee he a ROS OEE GU Meroe 1 94to 4 36 50 to 72 








Per ton, Per day. 





PUDDLING: 
Highest rate 


Lowest rate .. 7 

Average rate 10 
FPLATE-ROLLING : 

Ba WUT stutsisldeiaeteteinlscia'mia's alum Oicaninminsieige so esawcln st cuss cule techie seen meee bs 10 

PPM CNR emaen canes aasmce rina te sn «chee C iN 10 

OLR E Ue tae sran me cuclasasletascincnce os hese socks ccncine sees eee eee 3 )) 1 

SRCHING peg ham atniessoaneesinen een ices ns cartes ok hence eee eee 10 





*Bxtras are paid on these prices for best qualities. 
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IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURE—Continued. 



















































) 
NEWCASTLE AND NEIGHBORHOOD—Continued. 
! i 
& . ay 
B5 2B 
Occupation. ES ws 
Sg es 
gm Be 
a 3 
=} q 
BAR-ROLLING: 
gE peeled om Soren ae een sen gee ss cin sins ans Sinaatete(alsyr aie 8 sims woos -----| $0 68to $l 09 10 
FICHIAG Pomc iamis aimcwnne =e eas ae 50to 93 10 
Cutting down : ‘ 32 10 
IRON-FOUNDERS, ETC. : ; Per day. 
BEDS TOO OL eles hetnietatnie sie die cle's Wow ac cin cess eluivigis su lalsis'skislaluic mic] 4/sTwia pie fw-aiu(a\nlaieisimic $l 1 
Joiners ....... ii 
Pattern-makers. 1 
PENG “co menitasncatues sal serenk hema sm Sbnes 
SICRNEMUNS chee arenes wah cubieeuccenesians $0 97 to 1 
Blacksmiths’ helpers 68 to 
Engine-fitters and turners ........---...-..-- 97 to 1 
Boiler-makers it 
Millwrights 1 
Pianers 97 to 1 
Turners 97 to 1 
Serewers 
PATA ee coe ae eta ewe wa wens lceta aise lcaie ouk/= sjaiaiomtbtare! 
PO PTONEIGER! is .aic alsin sisinvin< sian eh elatalsic eee 16 to 
ROM NEN NS <5 hn no ee teresa se ee tee 
NGRNOUGEN eae nee se se es a aieidiee smalsinmald «icin bieir oil's cle lawinia S'e.a's e[ns!e'=lulxiv Stele ein satay 32 to 
DUNDEE AND NEIGHBORHOOD. 
Per week. 
JRON-FOUNDERS, ETC.: : 
TOMAMOLASIS, MEN <cl= > leo wes os ews cies See hae nneatbe tacisaecine see he ae $7 26 57 
ron-eolder lads and) DOYS s0-- o> -asssooveeasserse cesses ene 1 41 57 
DOMES, MER - 6. <. soo cae ow a ccwencmmw se cnceescnseusccsancces On 57 
IPAULeni Miners NOD sc ctinge nee kae sons aeen edna meace sare cnime 5 81 57 
Blacksmiths, men --... 2022-22 ne ee enn neem ns comer e mene canes 5 69 57 
Engine-fitters and turners, men --..--.-------------+------+--- D1o 57 
Engine-fitters and turners, lads and boys -.--. 1 59 57 
Boler-Makers, MeN --—-.- ----s<casnsscacnase 5 69 a0 
Boiler-makers, lads and boys 1 94 57 
Engineers, MEN -..----- 2-2 --en cee ee eee ene ee eee eee een eee ee 5 57 57 
Engineers, lads and DOYS ...--0-2 2-222 - 2 e een e ne enn cee ee eee cnn ee nee ees 2 90 57 
Planers, men ...-....-.- ee ates oe oleae meal ole einletole = ele wietemieleiesiml=in'wieln= imine =e 5 44 | 57 
Planers, lads and boys.<...--.--ees-scnee cones 1 QL 57 
TPUTRETS, MEM: « o- -se cee acs cece een 5 93 57 
Turners, lads and boys -------=- 2 1 59 57 
Batesrers, MCE < 2 .ccsc as aoc s eee sas ; 3 87 57 
HWinighers, MEN. . cose secasacccccnes 5 44 o7 
Finishers, lads and boys -..--20- e--2++-- Sete 2'90 5ST 
HaMMer-MeN ...2.-swecnsesesvascosse 3 87 57 
Sirikery, MAG cone ciome ose casse ance see 3 87 57 
Borers, MEN. 6. 5. se ens ee eure en nence 3 87 57 
Sloplerhe WIM ein alocs cosa bags cues seaes> eae Si 
Furmace-Meh. .. 20. -eccccnccneccssnacccseces 4 6) Di, 
FENGinG-MEN .- 02. onc cennne cnn n ne cacscs senwcccseceses 4 84 57 
Carters, MEN. 2.22. cece cerns cece nee renes cea eessecanssumcesccnaces be aete es 423 57 
Porters, MEN... once ccsenacicee jade goad acm awe doc wow sodeadecelsedsealwelsse anes 3 15 60 
3 63 57 





Laborers, MCN -. 22-222 nn enn e nnn een ween ence ene cen ec ens swnenece ike ices 
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SHIP-BUILDING, (OF IRON.) 








NEWCASTLE AND NEIGHBORHOOD. 





» Ocenpation. 


Rates of wages: 
per day. 





SHIP-BUILDERS: 





SEW VOUR coon as walsaniacnae ca cm nine scan/suanac coma saeaiseewae ea demashens 
RPUCOIN ete come acls ste cieciecu cigs cadoacneacceenssemenes sea ren acaneeRe teeta am 


Hours of labor - 
per day 














SHIP-BUILDERS, (IRON :) 
WALD ESIMULTN A hic lanie's cw aiaiele’a Suro owisinus Siteaigjs alee aeiales cians aeafCneila sea ole Saeee ea eries 
Strikers or helpers.. 










Ship-carpenters ......---5-000:2- 
WRU OTORS tee. Selanne sao ceinioeiameiiee cece coe ee eiiem ean 


Angle-iron smiths 
Riveters 
Holders-up ....... aieleianib ia niin W\diclsleix wlele 9\a(aia/s o steim'=|bis)o\ujaisieie ide pia atealelnslerai aa eaatere 65 


w 
QS 





DUNDEE AND NEIGHBORHOOD, 


ee 













Per week. 
IRON-SHIP BUILDERS: 
Molders $7 26 5 
Builders 6 78 57 
Fitters .. 6 78 57 
Chippers .. 5 68 oe}: 
Riveters 6 05 Ses 
IDEN owe acic. o> ais. q/e'sse ones Sia caieia sine sank e acinnnin an See ee eEEe clelueme eset as $6 53 to 7 02 582. 
Calkerg 5 81 to 6 29 58} 
Carpenters 5 81 583 
eM eM Si etalcte shes ante oie eiajslnsicisin See aeons . 3 87 58}: 
PSO GIST BICONS vio» aia)0 ain aici ain Sin Snis wes ew sie ain ss Semen oe coe ae ea neee ne 7 26 57 
Perr Nacern oe win siclaclalcis oninien aie e ioa alveaem Maan enna eee Risseemounccenines ensues 6 78 57 
PEE AONE (eis ic wien ais minia's|p:om aise nine ese 9 pie main mon say me wig ll mR ple.R wie 6 78 ov 
Joiners and carvers 6 29 57 
DUNES cata sisisie sinin nisin ols wiv'sib a. « © cinisicinin am wn Sale w nee e eee Une ek eee ee eneeee 6 78 ded: 
Drillers ... sows URES pew Ree h av lclaacrkh atrtent 4 36 5e4 
DSAWIVIOUN eine Cie sa aininaico.cinielws = aeicnc'h suis vance cunapawaealeeaaeanennreentmeeene 6 29 583 
Cos One Eanteselieln misisin'piA(sinloiwulnie vi¥is sjenss'a = cics\nae cena eee eee etceMeeeiee een 3 87 ek 
US OF A tateeteta tee ninel=s aisles «meister elas! 6 Sami s)cm em Secs s\n aye Rinses Se waneeeg esmsecus 1 45 58% 
TD ONONS cermin seteMicie alee Sala se cine Sa s\ecisicws ss asian. nicrecee ote et peE en ee 3 87 | 584 





na 


i) 
<4) 
Cc 


‘ AVERAGE WAGES OF OPERATIVES. 


ROPE AND SAIL MAKING. 
i aa ee 
BELFAST AND NEIGHBORHOOD. 








Occupation. 


Rates or wages 
per week 
Hours of Jabor 

per week 


aR ee 


ROPE AND TWINE SPINNERS: 











OHO. PHIL SAIRMOR NE TUGDS Me Romie on ee Saco sae nce cane Suse ode sheee cams 4 36 59 
Rope-yarn spinners, lads, and boys ......-....2--eee-e- -| $1 69 to 2 42 59 
Twine-spinners, men ............ a 4 36 59 
powarnssplianers. IRGE And DOYS \oscsa2ae eceeeacnes sete Saeco Sratstetae ate seers 73 to 1 94 59 
ROPE, SAIL, AND SAIL-CLOTH MAKERS: 
PaO Pes AEs BACH ORNG TI ene eta ak oe sua oo nym bh Pra ca nee eS ete Re 4 36 to 6 05 59 
EGpa-mamoramade: and Oya. na. on cess heel cson rast hxc octes oeas oe cuiseuoe. 97 to 2 42 59 
CME ECEER ROT Sen ete cence ere aS i gee Ae A Maud 1 ERG We 6 53 to 7 74 59 
HANA OTS Ads HOT DOVE ic ceat set nk naw ws te anions rack Soewecereseen Kocekn 97 to 2 42 59 





EARTHENWARE AND PORCELAIN MANUFACTURE. 


WORCESTER AND NEIGHBORHOOD. 


———— 


















oe b 
as & 
pO Bs 
Occupation. 4 E os 
8 Ee 
oe ° 
ea oy 
ee ee ee eee 
PORCELAIN : 
RBS VeWMaWErs Mas. ota» sos Coase a tas ns eee te een ce ceoe leet oe ces $5 81 |@. 12 
SAME OWENS, NOR? Oe iso aie Sa wis cin wbics s oes 9 68 iL 
Throwers, lads and boys .--...- 3 39 | 1L 
BAUTROUS AROD ope co me's capitan 9 68 TE 
PURE SACRA DVS 8 onic mie Sera slain a's s\n aimee dee Ceie wins ec saacwonekaueeecn 1 81 ie 
Bitten CAEN IEC ote sis) aaaiainiene sis aia we alo ow GAR Nae coheas 7 26 1L 
BSS eE RRO mie ces cpaw awa cmemsian conta we feces nov aw ae cise Seneca ae $7 26 to 9 68 Le 
Figure-makers, men 7 26 to 12 10 1L 
Figure-makers, lads and boys 2 42 1L 
PPR OSS ECR a eee oh en pa ach forces chars oi ia a 9 68 to 15 24 1L 
IMRGONE: 200 ee cectiniac wee sac ce 726 to 8 71 Me 
Saggar-makers, men . 7 26 UL 
Biscuit-firemen, men 9 68 il 
Biscuit-placers, men... 435 to 4 84 iL 
Glost-firemen, men .. 10 16 1L 
Glost-placers, men 6 05 IL 
Kiln-firemen, men....... F 6 05 1 
Painters, men......-.... 7 26 to 19 36 ‘tx 
Gilders; Men. ..5. 0.2. 605 to 8 71 1 
Enamelers, women 242 to 3 39 1L 
PUIG LOT MSDN We Saari isie ene Site cle wie onic cslewia vidiwioe swe euccedss owace . 48 to 1 2l iL 
IGT HIRMOEN ge OIG ae nee ace ao nen cisina se tar cacene Saectwewstnconee need 193 to 2 90 1L 
BIH G BOING eat eet aie sce tate Melos civ arcmin caicciows © ait cleluee wate ence @meeeh eee 48 to 1 2l ll 
Wie MONS DION. (Ceo Neee tae awa accce ce erepinaeccel a “ -| 484 to 7 26 IL 
Engravers, men. . -| 605 to 9 68 iL 
A pIeHUcas: sen aacc-ccicinle ce oS Not stated..... 11 
8) 
Office: hendsiand attendants. <.. 226-200 2cccccecucossea cee eee e cece nec n acne ; ise BeBe $ 1 








NEWCASTLE AND NEIGHBORHOOD. 










Per day 
EARTHENWARE: 
Clay-makers, men..... atest eee Sn alain a ato alosm a pi seeee nee aacte<fivesis 3 *$1 45 10% 
Din -wiakore,WOmenee nen scien ne ener saa5 nenseacmuaen a saiciet ne gs ttncecceas 48 104 
PIM Ony emt MEIN shana an ot ocine ta alec = p's o5 5 See ee MRE ee cc 3c secinssakis *] 21 103 
PRMUMGM A PINOM nee acca dias sias aceescs ee osee ee 104 
PIMA OU Re MCNie a sinters adsisass coccinea ms ceee mene *i 45 104 
PRORREUREMICIM sc iam ccicais/saedaans sdeinda cissasede ee . xT 21 104 
Molders, Wel. jocss0caisssscnsaesceuencaasss 5 *1 69 10 
Saggar-makers, men ...-....---- *] Ot 104 
Biscuit-firemen, men. tl 94 8 
Biscuit,placers, men .........-.0--22-00 *O7 10 
* Rates paid for piece-work. t Rates paid for day-work. 


112T 
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EARTHENWARE AND PORCELAIN MANUFACTURE—Continued., 
ee Se 
NEWCASTLE AND NEIGHBORHOOD—Continued, 



















2 - 
fp 2 
os 3 
Be aia 
Occupation. ‘oc os 
no Zo 
2a 5a 
= °o 
a a 
ee 
EARTHENWARE—Continued. 
PPrinterse MeN Seb aca ccesoec aces cea sev sedan teen nesmenesecadceecssienesseomnses *$1 09 10% 
Printers’ transferrers, MeN ..-..---.--- eee eer reece cere eer tees *48 104 
Glost-firemen, MCD ......- 0. een ence ence een e eee ee cence tent cnes tl 21 8 
Glost-placers, men... *O7 10 
Enamelers, men..... *I YE 10 
Enamelers, girls...-...-...---------- aa 10. 
Kiln-Men, MEN ..... scncencceee oes ence 3 *97 10 
Warehousemen, men .......-.------+--- : 797 104 
Warehousemen, WOMEL...---- --- 2-2 cee e ee cen eee eee e ence eee e ences ester en etee 736 103- 
Warehousemen, girls .....--------+--2-0----- 20 | 104 
Painters, WOMEN ...---- 20. cece ee eee eee reece *73 8 
Painters, girls .....--------+-- *24 102 
Burnishers, women ......-- *60 9 
Laborers, men ......------- 81 10% 
Laborers, WOMEN ....----- ++ ee eee ener e eee ee aaa 36 104 
Laborers, lads and boys...---..---+-----++---+- : 20 103 
Laborers, girls .. .....----+--------2002--2ee & 20 104 
Gilders, men --...--- b ddA cee na Rae Meee aeeainaw slo : *1 94 103 
Potterad, Men... -------- = cece ee eee ecw wenn seen enone ee cerees fnesenainenenee meh 10% 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURES. 


fem 


NEWCASTLE AND NEIGHBORHOOD. 

























a 
2 he 
So 2 
ee oe 
Occupation. = os 
te me 
R 2 aD 
am , oe 
3 | 
per ee 
CHEMICAL WORKS: 
BME MGR se oe ooiscinicic ac eciniein.s ew erin ee Riowialsiniarit semis mieminasnnia riba —mlsiseele I $1 41 10 
Time-keepers and weighers, men - . 81 10 
Enginemen and brakexsmen, men ; 93 10 
Firemen, boiler-men, &c,, men 89 10 
Sulphuric-acid makers, men 1 09 10 
Sulphate of soda makers, men.--.----.+ 222+ +--+ 2222s ecee ener e ne ee ee eer 117 10 
Sulphate of soda makers, lads and boys 36 | 10 
Crude-soda makers, men........- 1 09 10 
Caustic-soda makers, men 1 09 10 
Caustic-soda makers, lads and boys...----- | 36 10 
Carbonate of soda makers, men--.--..--..- ey 10 
Crystals of soda makers, men..--..------- 89 10° 
Bi-carbonate of soda makers, men .......- 89 10 
Bleaching-powder makers, men..-..------ . 1 2 10 
Fire-brick makers, men..--..--.. 97 10 
Fire-brick makers, lads and boys - 48 10 
Conmmon-brick makers, men ...-.-.---..--+------ : 81 10 
Common-brick makers, lads and boys ..--.---..-- 48 10 
Tile-makerg, MEN... ..- 2-2. cece ance ec se mecca ncn eens nce rseneccennenscneces 85 10 
IBIRCKAMITHS, MED -.0)...60cenccwrcanscanccnnns . ‘ 1 09 10 
Blacksmiths, lads and boys ....2.....02cennerensces Haleaee enn clean paene eee 36 10 
Millwrights, men -....---. 2-2 ee emer cece es cern e creme ce tenceneans 113 10 
Millwrights, lads and boys. 36 10 
Joiners, Men,..........-- 1 09 10 
Joiners, lads and DOYS .--.- 02. eee eee cree nese ee ew en este ete eerees 36 10 
Plumbers, Men -.----.---nneeeeccencncae LL 10 
Plumbers, lads and boys .--..--.-----.-- 36 10 
Bricklayers, men ......-----+-- “L138 10 
Bricklayers, lads and boys 36 10 
Masons, Men -.....2eeeeseeeree 1 21 10 
Laborers, Men ......6.5.5.04 . 73 10 
Gartimen; Men... s.caqeccnss cs = 8l 10 
Reeelmen) Mens ocec. cesta ak eeanenccacansmesnedcacssshacnnennsnmmesice 3 15 10 
MUN MUL IMON: soe wn iestsieka eine daenne) deena /ecae nied aqea'eelcneiinara ance i 1 09 10 
Coopers, MEN ....- ee ene cesar cercesss rit 10 
Coopers, lads and boys .........--+0--0s- sian sis inin'n ln ae ain folnns ieais eat ene 73 10 


* Rates paid for piece-work. t-Rates paid for day-work. 
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BOOT AND SHOE MAKING. 
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eg 


NEWCASTLE AND NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Occupation. 


ae ee ee 
BOOT AND SHOE MAKERS: 





Rates of wages 
per week 





Hours of labor 
per day. 



































MORe Men HGR eC dae lidens scans dean cuts ences nue stemaescanwes ac SaaS Scare Ts $8 47 gt 
(iaiteres ION? cone as dencenen ac uns sesiccncccy ss eas 5 81 9% 
Plane -Rewii wor kGrs. Men onc oa. ccawa senaunakwca rence aoleaens 5 08 9+ 
Riveters, men ........-... es 6 05 9+ 
SEMI ROR I BIN Ne ote nt Seer a ced tee <ietena sen wisiesemieine celnieo ines 774 12 
Ponte GMOOl eee s ache watne Sack en Pra oan am ce Kae en sa sceot ce vane ene Rea 2 90 Ot 
MACEIDINCH WV OMON — slats n ai.cts 5 viv an cumeanciede ass cues cate anriedivaacicasaccmcs : 3 39 9% 
PA DDLCMGCCH, HOON ANG DOYS cc cciten ccs. c05 mun cicbicesucane easwocicaneneiee cxmctien ih 9% 
AP PTORMGGN: PITS) occa. ec ccaiecieucvecvsiantniarsnccecabelucrstccces weds te cousins 1 21 ot 
BELFAST AND NEIGHBORHOOD. 
Per day. 
BOOT AND SHOE MAKERS: 
Plosekee Mel pact ee open = osaaer ee cenemssaee= sense snaicice ssecissiwme caer eecicees $0 70 | Various | 
CHOSSEE CWONIOR ae Cosmin mace snisees lols weit obistee tals uta aalaiz si ciaia giclee oisias sicieiee $0 36 to 48 Do. 
OOLNECH, TEC oo cee cin~ ee eomeeeeoee iene Ties ae alemeteiin em iorie ste sis 97 to 1 Qi Do. 
RSIS TRIE BN SESE sataricon oil a anoal ic eles pieicin wisininlowes «iaiciacis cater iec Seats 97 to 1 21 Do. 
Hiigi Gh ROM WING eee ease <tc ae oe ae seal nice seine Ge crvwialenidieicmiaree ciceteaels ae 97 to 1 21 Do. 
PUB REE INC ata ccinic cada se resseeicl mas tnesd eunwe ta teenie stwebcaiviewad codanupicl 97 to 1 Q1 Do. 
RRRIST PED RETR Lee ree orto pet oa ialele ninieimiaieinin ain eisibiels alaieitisie sala elsiaisi= ai wicsicvers mialel ob maleia 97 to 1 21 | * Do: 
CCAIR Be ete eee te ate ean ese pam ncieels ania ales heise nue mine alate 97 to 1 21 Do. 
BREWING. 
NEWCASTLE AND NEIGHBORHOOD. 
& 8 
PS se 
Occupation. SE St 

me he a ke 

oo ta 

Fe re 

BREWERS: = 

Mash-honse men and others...._-.--0- sence ee ceerecccecee-> Paieie nice sine fects ae $5 08 12 
Uppermen ...... Eee nae dibeke anise cece inieasin <n sine eine e/atulpcedin'e sibel 12 10 12 
Upper collarmen 2.2.2 c. cece on cece cnet ce ewer erence nce rennnecnaunscerecseccs 6 53 12 
Malt-house men.. 5 08 12 
Upper draymen..... 7 26 12 
Under draymen ... 5 08 12 
COO PONS cesiewccre tanned s oesmanas, ee ets cabot rasiccessmes st acl aeeeeneiae 6 53 12 
Carpenterg........ 6 77 1g 
in TLE Bena Seen Sac COCO. CA EAtIS EH OEE BUBB OER E SCRE ODDO SCC Erpc arr 6 77 12 
W/GMOLGEB eerie oe seine ere reuse cer asscacecccnos-ceccesencevenssisber =e sae msnepy 3 63 12 











ee ee 
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BREWERS: 
Mash-honse MOM -..- ccc scccccccngenccrcnccsnesccencesonencnecercansassccees 
Uppermen ..........---- lata ine 
Upper draymen 
COOPETS: - ces cesnnesen 
Carpenters.......-... 
PUQWOLETS- nino ccc ccc ncaa cacicnemeseens conan eee settee meee ame as ah ee cela isiarsia 









Per week, 
$3 39 72 
3 39 72 
$3 87 to 4 84 72 
*4 84 to 7 26 %2 
7 26 72 
2 90 a2 


a 


* Rates paid for piece-work. 
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BUILDING TRADES. 


BELFAST AND NEIGHBORHOOD, 





Occupation, 


i ee ttttttItIDtIIIddIIIIISSIISS SISSIES SEE! 


BUILDING TRADES: 
UST GVINGTY feos 6 nluin eiuiw’o\m le o's wiuiminiwi@l 4m miu in ja elaine winner «elm Caeeaeee 






(PRIMES <2... E 
ELS Su scncje s'auikia civ cc ace v sche cuir e boo siempre ee Wamemiels aisle mht 
- Common laborers 


Rates of wages 
per day 


$1 33 to $2 42 
<a. 


! 
60 
1 21 
60 
1 21 
12h 
1 21 
60 
1 21 
123i 
1 21 
1 2k 
48 


_ East 


Hours of labor 
per day. 








GAS-WORKS. 


BELFAST AND NEIGHBORHOOD. 





Occupation. 





GaAS-WORKS: 
Gas-makers 








PERG s sent ae ce caikieis w\cte wcaiciees mae waists miwre olvera daalel sis ee wu ete meee ahaa ie ication ees 


Pipe-layers 
Lamplighters 
PINDOLOTB 600 ca ncn sas op Se nan nie enn aetna seine Ants mioisie Re momen eaelataestsiete ae arene 


Rates of wages 
per day 


$0 85 to $1 09 
1 09 


85 to 
85 to 


60 to 


1 09 
101 
1 05 
113 
113 
60 
66 
48 





Hours of labor 
per day 


ee nw 


NEWCASTLE AND NEIGHBORHOOD. 








GAS-WORKS: 
PAN OGIONE .jsina%s aan selviaceas tamany svenmandesae nears ncemnasidnnedcnecae mae 
BPC ECH cet ta x nlc. ai @\eysieeniciefan 
Retort-men ... * 
Engine-men. 










Joiners ....... 
Bricklayers... 
AST TAS oat a ais om 
Pipe-layers ... 
NES IUGONE reste siaecnalclo'nia/s\~ aia'n ia =)y'sim‘n nie ntln <uin/amini pieisic anes Mine in SSE eee eee 







Rates of wages 


per week, 


Hours 
per day. 
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HAT-MAKING. 


a 
BELFAST AND NEIGHBORHOOD. 



















































2 ~ 
tp 3 
x @.e 
B a 
Oceupation, gs Ss 
ng 25 
be oe 
ws So 
fs ise] 
a ee ee Ee 
HATTERS, SILK: 
BOC y Mare, SHOE Cosa enc areas s Aes cada is eu cc ete w ssn ae usieen cons $1 21 |Various. 
Silk-finishers, men ......... Pa Maes Snel ee abo shwla as ets meee eins Saab aisles ea P21 Do. 
Appar Ol Nene psa sec sea aeeee eg eee jsten eres faa sceee apiece tomar $1 21 to 2 02 Do.’ 
HATTERS, FELT: 
Body-makers, men .... 97 to 4 21 Do. 
Proofers, men......... 1 21 Do. 
CCH ORIN NOT ence coun See Ra nes sae Ree eects te os noe a me a ee 97 Do, 
ID WOEn Ra RIC Ree nee eee pene mance es cee chee tine atis Ser ciene ee odocse see zacuk 97 Do. 
Finishers, men .......... L 45 Do. 
Crown-sewers, women... 60 Do. 
PETUMIMEINEWOMOR Gases cece cohen cack e ticenc cece 24 to 32 Do. 
WINE THES THe WONTON oe mew Asse one faces cart ae oa eet eos se cece ce amies 20 to 24 Do. 
LEATHER MANUFACTURE. 
BELFAST AND NEIGHBORHOOD. 
Sp s 
Te ~ 
ae 23 
Occupation. aE SE 
ht 2m 
a Ba, 
fa q 
Tanners .-.-------- 5 nina mip winiwiwin'e ee ate ee ee eee ae rete aa $3 00 60 
CEO ele ee eee esc eet eiais ate eie ace pee e ee creer n nen n ewe cee nn canna sccnee Paid by piece, |.......- 
Beam-men and shed-men .-............--------- Reta etait ae 3 63 60 
SEED NOREEN erate seis eee cease miclameainois|= a s[cie oi eie= = =i) eee Rais sea sree tan 3 63 60 
Se TOUN eee ee Pe Neat eee ae hese wemst cai cieccceves ce ecees Bie ote nye eeisichetelatmtar™ $2 42 to 2 66 | 60 
NEWCASTLE AND NEIGHBORHOOD. 
e 
Occupation. Per week, = 
Ay 
* 
SERUNET We eass ao esee rkee we = See isch nie Poe a a otis craves ecene vas se tatoo $5 08 10 
Tanners, lads and boys-. eettaeroialiate Bae ae wee eel elena aie (alain de etme alee aimee alate 1 45 10 
Gni-IN ON MGW. ooo me ao alewmmawslasocseseoncoccccrenssvenssscaannviensiviscunias 6 05 IL 
Beam-men, lads and boys. Seen 2 18 10 
Bandesno MUON oe aseia se nens arlcnic cared civnimaccnacbawsaiie scjsneesnis aise teeta raie 617 i 
Buce er eas PaO Sie sce anna see nie ons = mane isininiclcinieivieininianisasluie aed eratiettetn Tel 218 10 
DabDOrers. 2. cence see wncneccccansccccens lee widicialslec ano siniat= el ple itn aielastein a CORSE 4 36 10 








* For every day except Saturday, when the hours of labor are 64, 
e 


é ; hy 
* 
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SOAP-BOILING. 
BELFAST AND NEIGHBORHOOD. 
| z i 
; . ie 
G ue 4 
Bs e 
Occupation. Ss é 2 
me me 
£8 Be 
& a 
URNA OUODN cese ah accgenct seen seuttuwsaenes See tein Aetnss ects oe tees ae eee Be $5 68 
PASSISIEMU ACARD OMONS so ccicinssssnor acess ecnere mals sereteanseerncsione $2 90 to 314 
PIOTOMEN CRE e 5 so-so ccs Soeasests oenesee 5 08 
Carters : : 314 
Be URGE Meant tele sia nisistoena = Se rie oe a Reman aie ee eam sae Deen setae sfeaaie seen eter slit 2 90 
NEWCASTLE AND NEIGHBORHOOD. 
| 
OMe OUORS wate aes k ais seep sina woes tie ac eros can seew es Meese per annum (£218). *$1, 055 12 69 
Assistant soap-boilers 5 81 69 
DREN Soli sielsic os Sanwa ee ceive paves oleap + abtnebenw ace es sce malian ces eee Sete es 4 60 69 
ETO Mee crisis Satin sa ic/esuiesie gacice wae ee 5 81 | 69 
BER UNO“CNIV ODE wie sane nln euumsin'> «ele viniwinre! 6 77 69 
Womens RONG MAN, TWwOlkds and DOYS =. .secces tases e ee dees eosaaestaaaraacem ewes 1$9 68 to 12 10 69 
BMT RN OTIROTIS cap aie) e.almtels is nina «sia Baia ais nisia’win’am wibia ist c aint aisles mina aiiol ate ureters iar 6 29 69 
MERON Ee ts ote tela aisle a\kmisieciaealacin sine ace anee mt ede meee amet =t acm neeimma eceeec eran 5 08 69 
Warehousemen . : 4 60 to 5 32 69 
ZADONETS, ANON occa scene es 4 36 69 
Thaborers, lads and boys ....-...-.--------- Se ceerinee eieatie odaseaiaa cee oe 218to 3 87 69 
Rrprapet Ono irr ce pris a= aia e vote ae Saas = a1-1iie minis nisslsiale cleiaia elas Sues bi Saeiacims aman 4 84 69 





* Per annum. + For the three, 


SEAMEN’S WAGES. 





PORT OF HULL. 













.* 
> : Rates of wages 
Occupation. per month, 
DHRSSS OMS Mee laeis'ols n(~ = 1-(6,0.0\5/a)> ciniaeie a eS pin wa ea asta able teint sie sinieivas smestae ance eons tasks weeaee $58 08 to $121 00 
PMeED ead tah skinlew nes Lacsaceveay -os ava cve saree erean=eeahee 38 72 to 48 40 
Second mate .....---..-. 33 838 
First engineers ....... : 6 53 24 to 87 12 


Second engineers... 58 08 
RIGO NE Deet ace ampere Secs uaaiasis aoe ecmah ie 24 20 
PAGS OGHINOND 5 ain aisiviewsisiastah sinase oslecek <ebwan ey aurknn ls -easnge eet canoe snes ssece 4 52 24 20 
Ordinary seamen 24 20 

17 42 








$48 40 to $96 80 
2420 to 38 72 
14 52 to 29 04 

Per week, 


First engineers .-........ Bis wisn led no pr niepaln mise eLeimhalecete ela ecb alge Te Renee cect elena eee $13 31 

PS GU DEMIGD PEL AGT Slietiaiale amin = mipiainisin.s «iq» rein n/¥ ein.o mg eis leis a minim ei adeta aime fer act ee sorte ac 847 

Re resco i Rea ein» a\e'a\clvi0 scan pamela sineas caplet ne da fawubinenine ace isc Waianae ues 6 29 
Per month. 

BAD MS Os CFO Ore ee EI Gale: pbs lajeic\peinin ninia'aie 10'v/0 S.e]a ni himelolere eine alt elias Cea ietete RO Tone eee $14 52 to $14 94 


RODS err O TOR awaiiaaly plane sisseine'e.n'pu'e oe nisivianonjels)e@njsitmlas wine MEM cimamapeinn oleae eet 242 to 12 10 








Pa 


WAGES IN ENGLAND. 279 
WAGES IN IRON-MILLS. 


Before proceeding to investigate the rates of wages in the iron man- 
ufacture of Great Britain in July, 1872, the author had several inter- 
views with Walter Williams, esq., who supplied him with letters to the 
most distinguished iron-masters of England and Wales. In subsequent 
interviews both in England and the United States, and by frequent 
correspondence, Mr. Williams has afforded information of great value, 
especially in regard to the cost of labor in the Cleveland, the South 
Staffordshire, and the Welsh iron-mills. Finding that the prices of 
labor in iron-mills then and subsequently prevailing were by no means 
established—the mutations from the standard of 1871 being nearly as 
frequent as those of the mercury in the thermometer, or the price of 
stocks on ’change—the author postponed from time to time the compila- 
tion of the data he had at command, until the present period, in order 
to furnish the latest schedule agreed upon by masters and men. Itis — 
probable, however, that before the figures in the following tables meet 
the eyes of readers, such other changes may occur as to render them 
then inaccurate, and they may, therefore, fail to fully represent the 
actual earnings of mill-operatives at that later period. 


STANDARD WAGES. 


To show a few of the changes that have occurred in the wages of 
mill-hands, it may be stated that the standard wages in the north of 
England iron-trade which were adopted and printed in 1871, under- 
went an addition of 6d. per ton on puddling prices, and 5 per cent. on 
other wages was made in October, 1871; a further addition of similar 
amount in April, 1872, and still further additions in 1872, making a 
total advance of 20 per cent. from stancard rates. In some parts of 
England, such as South Staffordshire, the aggregate advance amounted 
to 30,per cent. on the fixed rates. Having reached the maximum the 
wages gradually declined, until, in October, 1874, they were established 
at an advance of 12 per cent. on the standard prices of 1871, which are 
given in the tables on the following pages. The price for puddling, — 
which in 1871 was 9s. 6d., has, after various changes, been fixed at 10s. 
9d. ($2.60 United States gold) per ton. 

Under date of Stafford, October 25, 1874, Mr. Williams writes: 

I send you a printed list with all particulars at the standard rates. To these add 12 
per cent. These rates represent not only the north, but Staffordshire and all the mid- 
jand counties and Scotland. Wales is 25 per cent. to 274 per cent. lower. Blast-fur- 
nacemen’s wages would not be covered by a rate of 5s. 6d. to 6s. per ton on common 
iron, and 8s. to 9s. per ton, 2,240 pounds, on best iron and cold blast. 

Advices from Wolverhampton state: 


At a meeting of representative iron-masters and iron-workers held at this place Oc- 
tober 2, 1874, a new rate of wages to be paid to the workers of finished iron was 
adopted. Puddlers are now paid 10s. 9d. per ton, and mill-men’s wages in like propor- 
tion. This rate is based upon the average net selling prices, during the past quarter, 
of finished iron in the north of England, and of the bars sold by twelve selected firms 
in South Staffordshire. The reduction in puddlers’ wages is 1s. per ton, and in mill- 
men’s wages 10 per cent. This settles the wages question in England for another quar- 
ter. The reduction has been cheerfully submitted to by the men, and has afforded satis- 
faction to the employers. The former looked for a fall in wages of 123 per cent., and 
even 154 per cent. was not thought too much, while the latter were scarcely prepared 


for more than 74 per cent. 
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290 LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
ROTARY PUDDLING. 


It may not be amiss in this connection to refer to the introduction, 
with apparent success, of mechanical puddling, effecting as it will by its 
labor-saving process a very considerable reduction in the cost of pud- 
dling. Mr. Bell, who has recently been examining the process as con- 
ducted in American furnaces, says he believes— 


That rotary puddling will ultimately be achieved, and it may be the result of some 
modification of the apparatus invented by Mr. Danks. Whenever hand-puddling is 
superseded by mechanical means, Mr. Danks will deserve great credit for the assist- 
ance he has already rendered, not only in perfecting the furnace itself, but in 
devising other appliances required in manipulating large masses of iron. 


Mr. Jones, the superintendent of the Erimus works, says: 


The fettling for the furnace and the materials used for the same are no longer 
questions of difficulty, and in this respect we have no drawback. We line the 
furnace after each heat with best tap, Pottery mine, purple ore, and Spanish ore; 
suitable proportions are mixed in a grinding mill and then used in the furnaces. 
Fettling can be procured suitable to any district, where the difference in the quality of 
the pig-iron mostly necessitates a variation in the fettling ingredients. 

With regard to the mechanical imperfections of the Danks machines, they have 
been of a serious character. The repairs have been very costly, and the loss of output, 
by reason of frequent*stoppage, has affected the cost of production most unfavorably. 
It became apparent that unless the mechanical construction of the furnace was 
such as to insure regularity of work, it was hopeless to expect satisfactory returns. 
A new furnace of a different construction was built. It is a double-cased wrought-iron 
furnace, hooped with steel, and is water-jacketed. There is a constant flow of water 
to and from the water space, and the water at the outlet pipe is kept at from 80° to 
100° Fahr., in fact, perfectly cool. This double-cased furnace has maintained its 
mechanical accuracy, which it is almost impossible that a single-cased furnace can do, 
owing to the effects of expansion and contraction. The firing ef the new furnace is 
done in the usual manner. It will not be necessary to describe in detail the improve- 
ments of this machine. Mr. James Jones claims that it has been designed and 
constructed after all the weak points of its forerunner have been carefully considered. 
The directors are so satisfied with the work done by this machine that they have 
ordered five more, and six sets of new engines to drive them. In designing the engines 
the same amount of care has been taken. They are over-head double-cylinder engines ; 
the wearing parts have been carefully designed, and nothing in strength or in the 
detail is left unprovided for, so as to assure continuous and satisfactory working. 

Pig-iron refined in Thomas’s cupolas is used. The chemical effect is to remove a part 
of the silicon and phosphorus, and in the furnace the fettling stands better. The 
weight of the charge is 14 cwt. 

No heat takes more than 35 minutes to puddle. The heat is removed in a single 
ball, and squeezed or shaped into a piece about 4 feet long by 15 inches diameter. It 
is then cut up at the same heat and taken to reheating furnaces, whcro it is reheated, 
hammered and rolled into bars. The Erimus Company are now making angles, bulbs, 
bars, and tees, with no other iron than Cleveland. 

Three relays of men are employed at the machines, and work eight-hour shifts. 

The present consumption of coal is for actual puddling 94 cwt. to the ton of bars. 
Of fettling (half bought and half from first heating or mill furnaces) 9 ewt. to the ton of 
bars. The yield of bar from pig is 20 ewt. of pig to 20 cwt. of bars. The whole 
quantity of coal used to the ton of bars, including reheating, is under 20 ewt. The 
price we pay the puddlers is at present 3s. 2 4-10d. per ton long weight, they paying 
their own underhands. The whole wages of every kind, including cupola-refining 
and reheating, is under 20s. per ton of bars. 

It is intended to increase the charge to one ton. 

The experiment of working this charge has frequently been made, and the time 
required for puddling never exceeds forty minutes. ‘he number of heats will be the 
same as at present, viz., six in eight hours, and it is simply by the increase of the 
weight of the charge that the quantity will be raised from 300 to 500 tons. The actual 
oe of the six heats will take up four hours for fettling, repairing, cleaning grate- 

ars, d&c. 

_We tind that it takes the same coal to puddle a ton as to puddle 14 ewt., and as the 
time consumed in charging, drawing, fettling, and squeezing wil! be the same as at 
present, it is obvious that the increase of the charge to a ton is the proper course. We 
have no doubt that we shall be able to bring the consumption of coal for puddling 
down to 7 cwt. to the ton of bars, and the whole of the coal consumed in the puddling 
department to 15 ewt., and we anticipate that the wages will not exceed 15s. on the 
ton of bars, which will include all labor charges in the puddling department. 
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YORKSHIRE. 


Wages paid at Monk Bridge Iron- Works, and elsewhere in Leeds consular district. 
NS eee eee 
































Per ton, at— 
ou 4 45h 
am BSo 

Description of work. =e of ee a 
AeA |o # Ae 

4 bb ater 
q Be |S = 

eS ee re eg 

PUDDLING, ; 
Baa ‘ 8. d. 8. d. 

eee liad ALOT co HELV EsNAMINENN cao. ces ss cee -«iccecew ica ceectete bane sestcsetcccene 13 6 13 6 

SHELLS TENTS Ns Gps OM sete lah Se po ke aga a a re naan ena Si 14 6 14 6 

Puddling iron for molds, doubled ........-....--.- 14 6 14 6 

Puddling iron for 9 and 10 inch bars, in 3 balls 14 0 14 0 

Puddling iron for 9 and 10 inch bars, doubled ................-- 14 6 14 6 

Puddling borings and turnings .--.-...........- 12 6 12 6 

Puddling borings and turnings for 12-inch...-...........222222-s0ee 13 6 13 6 

Puddling iron to steam-hammers...........--.--secencecncsecccecece 13 0 1300 

eeaaline HOrings and CUrMINGE + —-—5- nc cacerceesccsecsccescecesns te 12 0 12 0 

muddine busstied turnings ....5.....<.co-cescaecedsece If 0 11 Oe 

° HELVE-HAMMERS. 

Pine 8s oo ne as cace * 

Shingling for 10-inch bars -. *L il 3 é 

Doubling for 12-inch bars eee a3 

Menbune Tors <2 20 aon eenieeas ewe anes *2 6 nes 

PAI PISE TtOEP CAEN eer ne cna: eee ae ence Sea ao ooo ee ces ce sania cae rescue tees cas SiG 13 

ROD-MILL. 
Heating and rolling bars: 
1 inch, round and square, and flats 13 inches and above ......-......-.-------- 15 0 7 6 
Flats under 14 inches, bars under 1 inch round ......----.-..----0.0----s---+5 15 6 823 
Bars, 11-16 and §, round and square 16 6 9 9 
Bars, 9-16 and 4, round and square...-........ 18 0 12 0 
arse LG and £7 TOUNG ANG SQUALO .. 0. .nasvuccssccesad smawccicceeaciesctacesiacds fil 0 16 6 
ate tO and 2, POUNG ANG SQUBLO (5. ose. ceaicinnsns <5 cimeecceccasineciacemeccsess T16 0 24 0 
OMe UNIDE + ANCOR LUCK che te Soe ee <n cocls os wacwisinceis fae sciaa Suse veacnue Tied 10 10 
Pace Cle TCM DTOAK: sons oe ee con ss conse ccae slum encdcice conasinesassie cies cr Tis 10 10 
Wlats, under 4inek thick and 1 inch broad .....-- .ca--s.-n--e-cssnseesesesccee+ 8 9 1st 
Miats 1 L-16. ane sf Andee ANG $5 oc oc osnisecsia ce cusceseedaeniscne ceeedet ons f10 0 15 0 
lata. c ANG SLO. e MNO bree as anid ne cidms ose Sas cpabie onabicwajseactencscdueenceeress T16 0 24 0 
eee ee ee eer a ae Si cie  cctice fe cne ula nie dace anaes s sieaciaescece BB 3 410 
14-INCH BAR-MILL. 

Heating and rolling: 

All bars, round and square, to 3 ewt., and all flats 1 to 6 inches broad.......-. 15 0 7 6 

Sect teh Le OWpie eae te Tene aise Scie aia faliine's Akietd eainimele Haaisisisinicelsieseiasiae 16 6 9 9 

Wars 260 OW ee ee ep eee an =~ scesbccwcrcassacndescsecceses i383 0 12 0 

Bars, above 5 ew t 19 6 14 3 

Bars, under $ inch thick........:... ome cm ie niioee caleba cictee ca ciamaaecu eee 6 6 9 9 
PLATE-MILL. 

Heating and rolling: 

5 Plates from piles under 4 cwt. ---25 < 2-25 s60555 2 ee se eke no ot cae w nce nee ces ennen> 78 0 12 0 
Piates| trom pllesia Oo CWitescemcs enone soca s ocean enim awe == sieniewnisinleincr smn'sia> i9 6 14 3 
Eos) front Piles GO MiG Wheres. sets san cs\ser 2 -niee ces seaeas.saerin a smaseelne 712 0 18 0 
eae eLOns Piles GbO news an ee aisla = a\sicncainain noc aleinia aieien miele 114 6 219) 
Plates from piles 7 to 8 ewt. 716 6 24 9 
Plates from piles 8 to 9 ewt. 719 6 29 3 
Plates from piles 9 to 10 cwt 721 6 32 3 

STEAM-HAMMERS. 

Hammermen: 

Yorkshire slabs; under 700 pounds ..-..--.0.- 22+ cccenansnecncceecc acernecces- 7 6 7 6 
Yorkshire slabs, 700 to 1,000 pounds.......---- 10 0 10 0 
Yorkshire slabs, 1,000 to 2,000 pounds 12.0 12 0 
Yorkshire slabs, above 2,000 pounds 14 0 14 0 

Furnacemen : 

Meek shire-slabsnnderi700 pOURdsien. ac. vas= eeneclsace > =cecse-ses--cliec<c- see 6 9 6 9 
Yorkshire slabs, 700 to 1,000 pounds 16 7 6 
Yorkshire slabs, 1,000 to 2,000 pounds Yi : Q 0 f 


Yorkshire slabs, above 2,000 pounds 








—_—. 


* Add 30 per cent. j Add 50 per cent. 
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NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Wages paid at the Biddulph Valley and Norton Iron-Works, North Staffordshire, August 31, 




















1872. 
i ns 
Description of work. Per ton. Description of work. Per ton, 
Puddling : s. d. || Rolling and heating: ; 8. d. 
INO PUIN OE pecesaonsewecr cc saeweetcle ans 12° 6 Ordinary plates..-.-..-..--.---e-e0-- 162 
MeOGUD I G25. casuscaerames sare Geckt em: 13.6 Faggoting plates..--.-..------------. T.48 

GRE OT Sic ee cece at cccnirs se casciaeo ess 14 6 Reheating plates..-..--- dake Dae eee 19 8 

RAVEtILON(NOSt) sa. accriess seeee ces 14 6 Extra-large plates, (over 17 cwt. fin- 
Heating: ished, or 5 feet wide, half circles) -.-) #12 2 

PRLS PE Shee crete Siena eetoniaidie sie 5 o:v alae ...| *3 0 || Rolling, heating, and straightening : 

RP ONOOMIS Seite ot gus niga eS cw'euciaels © ean an aD al a Moerohant,barss.554-25-scoesn-0o2 = 4 3 
Shingling, steam-hammers: Under 24 pounds per foot ...--------- 15 6 

WING DO NIE reNe wires sea \ee clea cicicline weg ste Zao Rounds and squares, 43-inch and up- 

OU DIN Oeae eee sise aera weenie mae oe 6 ward, and flats, 7 to 8 inch ..--.---- 16 2 
RAM OMIM Ceres teks sm aente cise aia ditelearse *Bh Rounds and squares, 7-16 and 3-8 inch, 
onee-rollne: 22. a5 b cas wasn teceneulecet *114 and flats under 1 by d inch. .-...--. 8 
Brick laying, repairing furnaces : Rounds and squares, 5-16 and 1-4 

PHOTON esos wea sa doe ci cenewemnes ae *4 INCI sheen ss eae sass serena aaa F143 

BVI S ete Acre: icivige smi Ns dre, Saeko a3 TGR cis nohteeaee en eines Re eeanEre 149 
Cutting down for bar-mills .........-..--- 11 0 RehOAMMS: cosecet ass sanse=- sage eeenrs jf 13 
Cutting down for plate-mills ......-.....-- T8t Changing rolls, §83.0d ...-.--.--------. 

e ies 
* With 30 per cent. on. + Extras, with 50 per cent. 
+ With 50 per cent. on. § Per tura per fortnight. 
NORTIL AND SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Wages paid in forges and mills in 1872. 
Puddling pig-iron, 6 heats, ordinary quality ---..-.-. 12s. 6d. per ton of 2,640 pounds. 
Puddling pig-iron, 5 heats, best quality ...---. co seeee 12s. 6d. per ton of 2,640 pounds. 
Puddling pig-iron, 5 heats, extra best.----....---- eee 1s. per ton extra. 
.1 to 2 cwt. of scrap-iron, per turn, allowed at full rate for puddling. 
1 to 2 cwt, for doubled-iron, two or more balls hammered together, 1s. per ton. 
. Shillings. Pence. 
‘1 to 2 cwt. castings... -.-.- 20 2--nee cere enn e enon oo ne enon eens 14 6 per ton. 
Elamniering, steam—Nammer. -- oncce aa on cn-< seme coe eae = == elle 1 4 per ton. 
Hammering, steam for doubling.-....-...- eens o Se eee eee 1 10 per ton. 
BESSIIO CE ZL eases ete ae ete te alata at eae aa alee eee 1 0 per ton. 
MAGE em TOM TNO a eefes: alelela cleteieinia wleiere! seers alee ete =tetattne cf = ies tiem te aie i 4 per ton. 
Stocktaking-mills for plates...-- Sia hes ae ae ee ie ane eee 1 2 per ton. 
Btocktakins-mills for-bars <....-- -o<siciges = masiemaiat ama sense see 1 8 per ton. 
Miscellaneous labor in forges, iron to forge, coal, including ash- 
wheeling, mill-wrighting, smithing, &c...-....-..----.--------- 7 6 per ton. 
In plate-mill : 
Rolling and heating ordinary plates....-.......------------------ 9 4 per ton. 
Rolling and heating faggoted plates. .... Pecieeniaseierecinws eee 14 6 per ton. 
PRGICA TOM. So em onion wele e vomiees oe amineiacioes clenina Reece wo ieee 14 6 per ton. 
Extra large and up to 5 feet wide..-.- asaapincnes ssik=antesice et Seo 3 per ton. 
Shearing and speilling, &c... 0. ---«-.<<..---= socins kine aiviccinen ents 7 6 per ton. 


Wiiscellancous labor in nylls.<-siesakeess sb ekiearaucn= cos pacer concn) 0 per ton. 
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SOUTH WALES, 


Wages paid in tron-mills. 


: Per ton, 
Merchant-mill, ordinary sizes, DEVEUIN OS MOU torres acc'ciee eck sa es oe ke 6s. 4d. 
Rpm oe BOON mise Tee $a le oe). Phe. cece cece ee 73. 9d. 
Large rounds, squares, angles, and T-iron ...... 1.0... 22. s--cecceee sce 9s. 4d. 
enh aoe lemiahd Te MOnS Sy go Su ckid <ealaks. dws de vis. dccinsec ass Re he cdoce ee 7s. 6d. 
Procure ei Ae are stators teres ter a cin witli ete eae 33, Ad. 
Seven-sixteenths and $ rounds and squares, flats under 1 and Piso oseaene eee) LOE ACE 
oN eT oT aE Ls co DS SO eg 58. Od. 
; Per day. 
Ordinary labor is from -.....-...- Pete fen ee wis ee cieceacue ee wees 4s. to 5s, 
ROR NON fant ee gh ee Se 5s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. 
OR ee erate ed ay eg 6s. to 7s. 6d. 
Pyar wrtehtsectaet sce cane ees pote eg a bk ae 5s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. 
Coal-wheelers and ash-wheelers ...2.. ...s0+ co-2ss----seeeeee------ 58. to 6s. 
ORG WON! Til MOCK ACTA. ce de sete wines aicw2k « dg cacic owed edicdh ened 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 
MeGuern: Wher WARtie ie 4). Pubets ees 5 ou, ve eeu... 4s. to 5s. 6d. 
emma Misi. ge da, a. ie cee oe nk cdc od 8s. to 9s, 
Par Ocn Pa nnmenriis: 8c eo ie ge SoBe Se ae ee en 8s. to 11s. 
eetee wena. tt Co) 4 years Of Bir 2222 occa Suiie cue col jue tone ee ova 1s. 8d. to 39. 4d. 


Wages range in South Wales from 15 per cent. to 20 per cent. less 
than other parts. Men in South Wales earn, however, about as much 
asin England. They have more steady work, get rent cheaper, paying 
about 1s. per week for rooms which in England cost about 4s.; get coal 
for a trifle, say 3s., while no allowance is made in England. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER WILLIAMS, ESQ. 


When Mr. Williams was in Washington, in December, 1872, he gave 
the following summary of the wages which then obtained in the iron- 
mills of England: 


For six-heat iron, 12s. 6d. in all parts of England except in Wales; less in Wales 
Best, or five-heat iron, ls. per ton extra. A man gets the same wages for five heats as 
he does for gray or ordinary iron. 

Puddler pays to underhands 4s. to 4s. 6d., and pays one additional turn alternate 
weeks. For working level-hands,6d. per day. Prize-money allowed of 5s. per fort- 
night where they work full time. Puddlers allowed onescrap-ball each per day, nomi- 
nally one hundred-weight, generally two, and are paid at the same rates as if for 

uddling. 
’ Hammering single balls and shingling, 9d. per ton; hammering double balls, 1s.; 
hammering three and four balls, 1s. 2d. Assistance given by the firm in conveying the 
metal from the furnace to the squeezers. Forge-rolling ordinary puddle-bars, 10d.; 
dragging out and straightening, 3d. per ton ; add to all the above, except puddling, 20 
er cent. : 
| i Men engaged in shearing and taking out puddle-bars from the forge, 4s. 74d.; coal, 
ash, and wheeling, 5s. 3d. per day. 

fail-mills.—First heating, 1s. 11d. per ton; second heating, 114d. for rails. 

Angles.—First heating, 2s. 9d.; second heating, 1s. 24d. This is seldom done. 

Furnacemen pay a shilling a day out of above wages. 

In rail and heavy angle mills, when paid by the ton, including all labor, 3s. 6d. per 
ton. ‘ 

Blooming and catching, 54d. 

Semi-skilleddabor in rail and angle-mills, 5s. 3d. and 6s. 3d. per day. 

All labor outside from 5s. 3d. to 6s. 3d. per day. : 

Rolling ordinary bars, 3s. 3d. per ton; rolling reheated iron, 4s. 6d.; all extra assist- 
ance found by the firm. 

Roller finds all help at rolls at above rates. 

Extra help beyond those at rolls found by firm, varying in wages from that of 2 man 
at 5s. 3d. to a boy at 2s. 10d. 


CA, 
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Forgemen’s wages in Sheffield, England. 
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WAGES IN STEEL-WORKS. 


Statement showing the average weekly earnings in 1372 of workmen in Sheficld Steel- Works.” 


OS: 

£. Ved. Gold: 

Pa Cers See yee ee ae emerson tn ee ce eet eee teases 2 5 0 $10 89 
PAIDETS sess a5 eee cae ee = lee = Bee nisin cyt rntee seanoc tne seer 2070 4 84 
SS Fann eres ee csi ae nate eae nial emo ecI~mialm ohieisiacimieninis 4 0 0 19°36 
Phinclere tel perso o2 8) 29sec oon, oe - See =p oe tes =e te ONO 4 84 
ee ea lieg eee ec cet Rane wn e ee as se estate tes, Se, OA eee 
alieinen acarmentsee fee ph eoe ce se an ace a nese sce eres, Von) Om OM—RIaEoe 
albtarnce man sphelperse: 2204-41224 - 22-ses 2-1-2 ye seteda= = ele TORO 4 84 
eee earn hee se es Seco ea aa ee ec eterna om See, nee One O 9 68 
RSGISN EC rae a a wr a ca atleast im Lo e4 0 5 80 
IB pROUs ee se emer aan to eee Sains eines sine lactone times Tes LOReO 7 26 
Slotters and planers..-..--------- -------- -----+ ---20--- +--+ ------ L S80 6 78 
WeHDORATS 2 ae 2 See es aioe Sao e <inpe oon neminminesinminicienwilewminsie ain selon ecee ee ee) 5 08 
Engine-tenters ..---.------------ -----+ +--+ 22+ e202 errr ee eee eee Les) 0saaoS 
PPUIPOWNGTIe os (25 oe) e fsa aie wie Joe oe Ste als acl e vie nm winein opis aa ees sere Le OO 7 02 
een cr Hn ee a ae. cassie cs avelecer ca seem Lede 7 26 
ie eet ee eee wenicd Speaaeie— ca sese hin Ogee 4 84 
isle Ge aes oie. wok Thee te ae Shine me test ieee oh OD 4 84 
Trolley-boys -.---- --~------=- -<----+-- +--+ +2 25-20 nee e O10) ON eee se 


COAL-MINING. 


Having presented the changes that have occurred in the earnings of 
men employed in the various departments of the iron industry since 
September, 1871, it is eminently proper to show the various mutations 
in the cost of production which another industry intimately connected 
with the former has undergone since the month of September, 1871. 


‘ 
COAL-FIELDS OF DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND. 


By way of an introduction to the subject the following extracts from 
a report of Mr. Jones, United States consul at Newcastle, on the ‘In- 
dustrial Resources of the Tyne,” are submitted: 


I will now consider the industrial resources of the Tyne, commencing with coal, that 
mineral being entitled to head the list as the chief product of the district, as the reports 
generally speak of this as the Northumberland and Durham district. : 

Carrying coals to Newcastle has ever been looked upon as impossible and absurd, in 
a business point of view, yet, since the present high figures have prevailed, coals have 
been carried to Newcastle from Hull, and latterly from Belgium, clearly proving that 


the coal-market of the present day is in an unhealthy condition. 


* The above is the estimate of a gentleman connected with ore of the largest steel- 
manufaeturing works of Sheffield. 
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The coal-fields of Durham are more extensive and the mineral softer than that of 
Northumberland, which is hard, and in thin seams, requiring a far greater amount of 
skill in the working thereof than the Durham coal. The annual product is not less 
than twenty-eight millions of tons. The number of colliers in the Northumberland. 
mines is about thirteen thousand, the average price for mining being 42 cents per ton. 
In the Durham district the number of colliers is much larger, averging about thirty- 
four thousand, the price per ton, for mining being 30 cents. The recent general rise in 
the price of coals throughout England is nowhere more striking than at Newcastle. 
In September’, 1871, coals sold at $2.42 per ton, and in September, 1872, the same coals 
were sold at $6.05 per ton, and according to newspaper reports a contract has just 
been entered into in France for the supply to England of 250,000 tons. 


The following statements showing the maximum and minimum cost 
of labor in the Durham and in the Northumberland coal-mines in 1873, 
also the advances and reductions made in the wages of miners, with 
their average earnings at various dates from April, 1871, to December, 
1874, were furnished by T. W. Bunning, esq., mining-engineer of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, England: 


DURHAM. 


Off-hand labor below ground. 

























a [The prices include all percentages given up to December 31, 1873.) 

Wages per day, Wages per day, 
with house or al- || with house or al- 
lowance for rent. || lowance for rent. 

Class of labor. g g Class of labor. a 5 

3 5 | 5 Bp 

Ee Nea a, Bol Behe 

4 ‘a a 4 a 3 

oS = o 3s net oO 

ao A ee ai/a|e 
Pore OVETMAN...-.<---<.2ss--5- $2 22 |$1 51 |$1 86 |) Greasers, (no house) ..--..----- $1 27 |$0 38 | $0 83 
Be OVELMAN .. 2-0 - = 622 sn 1 78| 1 21 | 1 49 || Hauling-enginemen..........-. 165 )125| 145 
BV MOMMULOS =| 5 nini= Saecinlelaierslo)a 7 «in/ai= laos 1 82.| 1 25 | 1 53 || Pumping enginemen.......... 1 61.) 2:09) 23S 
“DIMPSL-LOACCLS .---1-.<5\ 000-402 L 57 Moule) LS. BarOMien <n. tennessee = neie ae 1 37 65.) 2°01 
Master shifters ...-........-.-- 1 78 97 |-1 37 1} Furnacenmien — -.-..-.--21 22-25 1 33 67} 101 
MEUIROLS Eo ene <-Bamemosc- nace 1,59 68: 193) am pmen =: ste. enencnipi ene 147 60 | 103 
Chockmen, (contract work) ....| 2 42 | 1 39 | 1 90 || Water-leaders ........-.....-. 1 57 69 | 113 
BEONCMEN cei acne weececrsessee 1 94 | 1 25 | 1 59 || Horse-keepers .........-....-- 1 57 61 | 1.09 
DtONe-putters ...-...s.eee neces Dead 61 99 || Rolley-way men............-.- 1 94 97} 145 
Master wastemen......-.......- 1 90 97 | 1 43 || Rolley-way boys ..--...-.-.--- 1 57 57 | 1 07 
> NCAGIS PS Vey ee 1555) 79) AWTS Setet Merson cw seinenn'/nic inna ee Lis Te | Lekt 
Helpers-uyp, (no house) :.....-.- 1:33 46 9" | (Onsebbersinn-cecitacncacescicerce 2 30 Wet LH 
Braking inclines, (no house) -..| 1 55 50 | 1 03 || Ousetters’ boys ..---.. =| 2 21 40 81 
Drivers, (no house).....-<..-.5<. 75 42 59 || Shaft-men . 1 738 72 |. 129 
Flatters, (no house).........-.- 97 36 GUN, Masons’. =. te. acoo. - coats =| 1b 45 93 | 119 
Putters-driving, (no house).....| 1 23 61 91 || Masons’ laborers... -.-.-u.5< Lat 93 hover 
Landing-lads, (no house) .-.-.. - 1 35 34 85 || Chargemen sinkers ........... 186}182] 1 84 
Couplers, (no house) ..-...------ 1 21 36 29) HW SGiMICOrs |e ens aeons tee eee 178 )-1 69} 1 74 
Switch-keeper, (no house)..--.- 89 36 G34] Weatters-on y-'-2.-.=.2 sueeeoe 153/103] 1 28 
Trappers, (no house) ...-.-.---. 63 24 43 || Hewers at off-hand work...-... 1 69 97 | 133 

















Hand-putters’ average earnings, $1.53 per day ; pony-putters’ average earnings, $1.09. These work 
men were all advanced and reduced at the same dates and to the same amount as miners or hewers. 


. ' 
Statement showing the advances and reductions made in the wages of Durham miners, together 
with their average earnings, at various dates since April, 1871. 





First six months in 1871 
January and February, 1872 
March, 1872 


July, 1872 


December, 1872 
February, 1873 
December, 1873 
April, 1874 
November, 1874 . 
December, 


¥ 


Dates. 








1874 





15 per cent 
15 per cent 





10 per cent. 
9 per cent. 


Total advance 












Advances. Reductions. above 1871 | Average 
ae earnings. 
prices. 
20 per cent 









1 49 








ae 
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Durham coat-fields. Off-hand labor above ground. 


{These prices include all percentages given up to December 31, 1873.] 


















Wages per day, 
with house found 
or rent allowed. 

Class of labor. gE g 
5 

5 q < 

is} 3 3 

i . o 

Soe hoe 
Foremen smiths ...........<---|$1 94 |$0 96 |$1 45 
PENS Rees see O ste ceaee cee. 1 34] 1 02) 1 18 
fotseshoers «3.255 -<2-.<.--s5- 1°53} 1 00 | 1 27 
PACK-ADREPORELS soso c sec. ems 1 79 78 | 1 29 
PHIMPKRERE. =. San qtack = sisesace aces 1 08 52 80 
Boiler-builders. -- -| 1 45 [1-00 | £ 23 
Foremen joiners - -| 2 02 | 2 12). 1 57 
Joiners --..--.. -} 1 37 RG Leds. 
Wagon-wrights.. AWA ees ele Oe (i 
PRP MCNUCES <2 anes se ce -esic a. Rt 80 | 1,03 
EUROPE IE ciecpatsiae ue sce cae aeie 1 39 88 | 1413 
PRONE sor Ste nics on inte Saale a oe 1 45] 1 08 | 1 27 
Changers and grathers.....---- 1°89 | 1 08 | 1 49 
PROSE Koel aoa eth ona wooe eres 1°41) £02 || 1 a7 
ROMO. Hanon kana Sow es on =a 1 45 96 | 1 Ql 
BOL AROMA co loe stows e aie < xo wlaerere meas 1 55 96 | 1 25 
WEASONS VRDOTOES, 2-5 0---5--6< 1 21 46 83 
Winding-enginemen, (8hours)--) 1 71 84 | 1 27 
Pumping-enginemen, (8 hours)--| 1 33 | 1 33 | 1 33 
Hauling-enginemen, (8 hours).-} 1 33 | 1 33 | 1 33 
Fan-enginemen, (12 hours)..--. 133 | 1 25 | 1 29 
Locomotive-enginemen, (12hrs.)} 1 61 | 1 33 | 1 47 
Boiler-minders..--..--..--.---. 4733: (200) 1 Az 
PPE OIIONS PlUss no. ne St << Spe 1 33 76 | 1 05 
Firemen, locomotive..----.--.- 1 39 86 | 1 13 
Inspector or heap-keeper .----- laa 92 | 1 35 
PRANK MMOs. 55s ress ces -. sas 1 85 96 | 1 41 
Putting in tubs, boys ..-..-...-- 72 34 53 
Putting in tubs, men-.-.....--.- 1 53 76 | 115 
IG K-ORETAGUR ee oe aims 2 on = 60 |, 24 42 
Pnp-Cleaners . 2.225222 <=225--- 60 24 42 
Were OMNON cone. one see pee oes 1 58 76 | 117 














Wages per day, 
with house found 
or rent allowed. 


Class of labor. 















a | 
A yoo ee 
4 ord a 
3 oO 
s|e|¢ 
POR GNAMGH Wescees vn -te.n- cea = = 1 33 /80 70 | $1 OL 
SEOKON-DOV Saas <ca wan aa igan ses eu 24 48 
Keeker on screens ---..- caret 1 29 86} 107 
BELOGREr senate ada aa aiain scleais ‘116 60 88 
Small-wagon boy...-.--.----- Tlie yh 28 50 
Apparatus-boy ..-.. ..---..--- 72 28 50 
BW DUCT eye ate tie e tml ols/otmtete ls aferet 48 26 7 
Callers.....- . (*) i 
Stone-teamer 1 45 70 | 107 
Laborers .- .--- 1 41 80 | -1 Eb 
Horse-keepers 1 21 80 | 100 
Cartmen.....- -|108}, 64 85 
Plate-layers <-...-.--» ---- 1-| 1 29 88] 109 
Plate-layers’ assistants ..-..-.- 110 60 85 
Branch-drawveUusic s =.= 5. ccina sae 1 Ou 1 96 
Wagon-greasers, boys..---.--. 60 30 45 
(BLANGH-MON anc eases es e-e- ele 191 82] 1 04 
an k-tidere a= ssp emesis se coeine 1 29 96} 113 
Bank-headmen..-...--.------- 114 86 | 1 00 
Bank-bottom men.......---... 1 21 87 | 1 04 
CokG-burners:.o5---.-scsc6 cme Lig 96 | 1.37 
Coke-drawers, (contract) ...-.- 1 98 96 | 1 47 
Coke-fillers, (contract ; no <al- 
lowance for house or rent)...| 1 94 | 112] 1 53 
Small-runners or loaders, (no 
allowance for house or rent).| 1 94 50 | 1 22 
Oven-daubers, boys..--------- 60 24 42 
Oven-levelers ...-..--..+- =--» LAS.) L G6r ies 
BEMbOIRON. 22. 5<\5 2-2 - ue. ase s- 1 21/}100]. 110 
BERATED, ow nva gin nin celemctew'e’ «ke 1 02 92 97 
Laborers, (no allowance for 
BOUse OF NONE) can ac <cxeenes £23 64 92 





* According to time. 


General advances.—The first was made in February, 1872, 125 per 
cent.; the second was made in July, 1872, 10 per cent.; and the third 
in February, 1873,15 per cent., making a total advance of 42.3 per 


cent. 


Reductions—The first was made in April, 1874, 10 per cent. on all 
surface labor, except engine-men, who were reduced 5 percent. The 
second was made in November, 1874, 6 per cent. all round 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


General advances.—In February, 1872, the above and below ground 
off-hand labor was scheduled by a committee and advanced in wage, and 
in July, 1872, banksmen, putters, and shifters were again advanced 20 
per cent.; a third advance was given to. banksmen, 10 per cent., put- 
ters and shifters, 15 per cent.; making a total of 30 per cent. to banks: 
men, and 35 per cent. to putters and shifters. 

In August, 1872, mechanics’ wages were advanced 10 per cent., and 
in March, 1873, it was decided that 5s. per day should be the maximum. 

Reductions.—See minutes of meetings for May 1 and October 30, 1874, 


on page 299. 
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Northumberland coal-fields. Off-hand labor below ground. 
[These prices include all percentages given up to December 31, 1873. 





Class of labor. 


Fore overmen 
Back overmen .. é 
Bi puMeCs wesc ecascne ones sccm aie 
Timber-leaders, (no house) 
Master shifters ..........-..--- 
SIUC ee a 
Chockmen 
WUOMOMEN on. ond ba¢secus cesses 
Stone-putters 
Master wastemen........-..... 
Wastemen........ 
Helpers up, boys 
Braking inclines, boys -- 
Drivers, boys : 
OURTUCES, DOV Smee ose cece wenn en 
Putters driving, boys.......... 
Landing-lads, boys.....-------. 
Wonplers: POYS2..<2¢-6<05-n.c6 6. 
Switch-keepers, boys 
Trappers, boys 
Geréasers; boys. -.-..5)..----.--- 










Wages per day, 
with house or al- 
lowance for rent. 














a | & 
a a A 
are Lee 
lle ela aed 
oS: 57 90 
1.82) 1:25.).1 53 
1 30 
1 51 
1 72 
1 1 33 
2 02] 1 21] 1 61 
1 63 95 | 1 29 
85 48 67 
1:21 61 91 
61 48 54 
73 44 58 
1/21 85 | 1 03 
1 03 36 70 
73 46 60 
57 38 48 
48 31 40 
7 38) 55 











Wages per day, 
with house or al- 
lowance for rent, 


Class of labor. 





8 
B 
A 
4 
a 
Hauling-enginemen........--. 
Pumping-enginemen 
IPOMEI vase eae eet 
IPUIMACOMON 622 2. s-cnscicece ne 
Lampmen ..-... an eeeee ener eee 1 39 
Water-leaders ............--.. 1 33 
Horse-keepers|. i252. sss-2 sce 1 33 
Rolley-way Men ...--....-..<. 1 86 
Rolley-way boys ..---.-....--. 1 09 
Set-riders, (no house) ...-..-.. 21 
Onsettions:. ceases sean mere eee 
Shaft-lads - 1 03 
ShathmMen on onsmeewee ee eee 2 02 
MASONS a) ons scaseniee desea sees 1 33 
Masons’ Jaborers..-..-..-..--. 1 09 
Chargemen-sinkers .-.....--.- 1 90 
SInK@rs, s- ses sntqne- ate tewoere 1 78 
IWAItGKS-O1 aan cee e eee eee 1 39 
Hewersat shift or off-hand work} 2 18 


Hand putters 
Pony putters 


Off-hand labor above ground. 


[These prices include all percentages given up to December 31, 1873.] 














‘Wages per day, 








Wages per day, 






































with house or an with house oran 
allowance. for allowance for 
rent. rent. 
Class of labor. A aol died Class of labor. A g | es 
5 & a 5 5 = 
& | 8 | ge Big | g& 
a | & | $2 4H |e | ga 
ee eae a | a | ab 
Poremen smiths ......-.-2----- '$1 61 /$1 16 |$1 38 || Pick-carriers, (boys).-...-...- $0 92 /80 26 | $0 59 
RSID US el icip.oscis = sists. 'viecisia waters 1 39 96 18 || Tub-cleaners, (boys) 84 26 55 
Horse-shoers 127 10 06'| 1:16") Weighmon 2... -2-.5.... 1 33 84; 108 
Pick-sharpeners ..........-..-- 1 21 72 97 || Token-men ... 88 68 78 
BCOUNS ea ce secs e a ucehokcent 1 08 80 94 || Token-boys..-.....-.- -| 68 32 50 
Boiler-builders........ 1 33 | 1 04 | 1 18 |) Keekers on screens ........2.. 1 21 79} 100 
Foremen joiners -..... HOT W508 Ly Oeil PSOrgenens sc. ee c= saac see ee oo 1 60 84} 1 22 
PIGUDEUS sis \=2 eicin acclaim ss cieuee 2 42 86 | 1 64 || Small-wagon boys....-........ 96 32 64 
WVagoN-wrights.....-..2-n0nens 2 42 | 112] 1 77 || Apparatus-boys ..-......... 66 36 51 
POMPAMONGOLS ~ -..0-- ne eee n ences 2 42 84°] 1°63: || Watters, (boys) ..-2-2.2...022. 88 28 58 
BITRE ele ic ea niniemaicinn sje ur inc 2 42 96 | 1 13 || Stone-teamers ....-........... 110 76 93 
MEMS rs ain riete nim = oemiminlnimie cin 1 35 06) | 1905 3) Mabenothceean: css ce.ccaees a7 114 72 93 
Changers and grathers ..-..... 1 33) 1 210) a7 |) Horse-keopors t-ccenc once sccce 1 21 70 96 
SUIOLELLOUS pte c.ccieioc vanes usin'as = 1 29 94.) 1 tGartmenite seek occ een she 96 70 83 
PASO OM noc sjscn<omesc sens ane 1 08 80 94 || Plate-layers ...-........ =| 210 g2 96 
SMO Me nerns ee cian isjoaia case es 1 33 96 | 1 14 || Plate-layers’ assistants - -| 1 10 72 9L 
Masons’ laborers......-....-..- 1 08 72 90 || Branch-drivers ............... 1 16 e4) 100 
«Winding-enginemen . . 1 45 | 145 | 1 45 || Wagon-greasers, (boys) ......- 116 32 74 
Pumping-enginemen.. «if 2 690) 4 45. |, 0 Sia) eramGhement. sen. c ce ee secee 114 84 99 
Hauling-enginemen......-..-.. 145 |. 0 45" 1 48 I! Bank-pidersi-f..-6 eee e esses 92 | .88 90 
Ban-enginemen.....-..--..--- 1 45 | 1 08) 1 26 || Bank-headmen.............-.. 114 88] 101 
Locomotive-enginemen ...,..-.. 145} 1 2i | 1 33 || Bank-bottom men, (no house).}| 88 48 68 
Boller Minders. becscenees se 157} 1 10 | 1 34 || Coke-burners.................] 1 25 | 125! 195 
PACAOMON ..:. seven ceiravie = sos 1 24 86 | 1 05 || Coke-drawers...........-.-.-- 160 | 238 eet 45 
Locomotive-firemen......-...-. 96 80 88 || Coke-fillers, (no house) .....--- 1 35 84} 109 
GHOANGS, elcrien sd cove eae os 1 08 96 | 1 02 || Staithmen 30) 1) eda 
Inspector or heap-keeper .-.... 1 61 80 | 1 20 || Teamers ... 88 95 
BANEBMANs conc cosaaonaneee ter 1 98 OL 5045. ||| aborety ste. eee. seeeees 32 66 
Putters-in of tubs, (boys) ...... 22H 40 80 | 
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WAGES OF NORTHUMBERLAND MINERS IN 1874. 


The following statement showing the earnings of Northumberland 
miners in 1874, was furnished by Mr. Burt: 


Maximum. | Minimum. Mean. 


IRONG-OVEIMOR -- ons enccn ce ecenaescns -per week... $14 52 $12 10 $13 31 





Back overmen BaNieghe sunSu enaseccessewcseaciGeescicier do.... 12 10 9 68 10 90 © 
Deputies ..-... SeROO Ses | S<biedsicsssns|encaiseee ores 10 16 
Hewers ...-.- hate eee Sees one ns eG cmioiaeaialelare - per day.. 1 92 1 68 1 80 
EMBOTECS AUMULTERUUNE) ir coe. core ss ccrcce ssn asdececse aes do..:. 1 08 96 1 02 
Laborers, (at bank) .....-..-------++-------2+--2+- eee esos do.... 84 72 78 
SON OTMCIRENS aeeteenaees cretas sae Gere = acento a seneeim per week. . 9 60 8 40 9 00 


UWGONAISIOR, teen ce Se cae ne Soicinaalnaronk onmaleuougqeabhaleae aes do.c.: 7 20 6 00 6 60 





ADVANCES AND REDUCTIONS. 


Statement showing the advances given and reductions made in the wages of Northumberland 
miners, with their average earnings, at various dates since April, 1871. : 


i ee UU EEIIEESIESE SSIES SESE Gee 


Total advance 








. es Average 
Dates. Advances. Reductions. above 1871 rag 
prices. earnings. 
Morch, 1871. 
February, 18 
May, 1872... 
Palys 197955. 20ee. Bu o1esooc- Surender tt =e 
September, 1872.....-.--.-.----------------|-----------+----|+---+-- seisonee las = atmaemi ieee 1 91 
NALCO Ieieec a ee eee on een ease a= =< 18 per cent. -- -|.---...-----2-5- 50 per Cent. - 2 |2scceeseets 
December, 1873 ..--.---.---------- ono cence a |e nn ene ence ene n [ese eee ee cece ne |e eee eee e enn ce nee 2 20 
ADP 9604 soso oct on tee ew iememnae se a nmol nem =ismace= ie 10 per cent....| 40 per cent---.|.....-.--. 
SPOR ETA il nee ot Lee a arise oss sce Sailr anm enc rine eats 14 per cent....| 26 per cent..-.|....--.--. 
December, 1874, (computed).....-.--.------|--------- +002 22 = |-e nee eee eee e [eee eee eee seers 1 8 





At a meeting of the Steam Colliers’ Defense Association held May 1, 
1874, it was decided that— 

Putters and other underground men, now receiving 35 per cent. ad- 
vance, be reduced to 27 per cent. 

Trappers.—W ages reduced 1d. per day. 

Drivers.—Wages reduced 2d. per day. 

Banksmen now receiving 30 and 35 per cent. advance, to be reduced 
to 25 per cent., inasmuch as the men who have been getting 35 per cent. 
have been getting more than the trade allowed. 

Deputies having 7s. and 7s. 6d. per day to be reduced to 6s. 6d. and 7s. 
Prop and chock drawing to remain unaltered. 

Standard stonemen.—Fixed at 7s. per day. 

Screeners.—Those who are paid by the piece to be reduced 5 per cent., 
and those who are paid by the day to remain as they are. 

On June 30 engine-men were reduced 4d. per day. 

At a special meeting held October 30, 1874, the following reductions 
were mutually agreed to: 

‘Putters and vthers at present receiving an advance of 27 per cent. to 
be reduced 11 per cent., leaving an advance of 16 per cent. : 

Trappers.—Wages to be reduced 1d. . 

Drivers.—Wages to be reduced 2d. 

Banksmen.—Advances to be reduced so as to leave an advance of 16 
per cent. ; 

Deputies.—Where no prop drawing to be paid, 7s.; where they draw 
props, 6s. 6d.; for drawing props, 6d. per score; chockles 4d. a chock. 

Screeners.—Daily wage to remain as at present; piecework 10 per, 


cent. reduction. 
AT ee AKRacraoaltacha- radmeea bh ner cent. 





Ve is ae) 
s 4) 
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SWANSEA AND CARDIFF 
The following tables are condensed from more extended statements 


sea and Cardiff coal districts and in other collieries of Great Britain, 
England, February, 1875: 


Statement showing the average earnings of workmen in Swansea 
























































- Class of labor. Graigola. Swansea colliery. West Swansea, Dunvant. 
Cutters........ $12 40 per weck..... $1 74 to $2 05 per day/$12 40 per week.....- $55 00 per 4 weeks. 
emorumenee | LeSeyperany cz cle-—deacsscoest whicewe olla atsiniite momerien inact. 47 16 per 4 weeks. 

BRREHNMONS oo. | co-cecanneacoscieseades 1 20 to $1 36 per day} 1 20 to $1 68 per day| 30 00 per 4 weeks. 
SSE RES UMee calif oa niacin Sai ae miciciuin esp 1 08to 156perday| 7 40 per week...-.- 30 00 per 4 weeks. 

88 day, outside . } 
Laborers .. .-.. ; 1 20 day, et ae oe 1 85 per day ......- 5 96 per week.....- 30 00 per 4 weeks. 
Engine-men....| 1 44 per day .....-- 1 32 to $1 56 per day| 11 32 per week.....- 45 48 per 4 weeks. 
Carpenters. -...| 1 38 per day ...-.-. 1 44 per day -2..2-- 30 00 per 4 weeks. 
SMES 2... 24. 1 38 per day ..--.-- 1 44 per day ....-.. 30 00 per 4 weeks. 
Strikers) ...-..- 52 fo $0 60 per day 52 to $0 78 per day P Wotan wl asaewaaee pan dae 
Weighers...... *96 por day .-.-.-. 74 to 120 per day 33,60 per month. . 
Hosilers ......- 92 per day ..-.-.- 84: to. L382 per diny|  L08 per day. s.-5---|--n<.sesectcesee sane 
Firemen -...... 1°88 per day .....-: De 8o Perm wyis ese cll catseree nate ee Ee a a eet ae eee 
Roadmen ...... 1 88 per day 
PRED PERS. \nis- = 1 20 per day 
PO RELOUS Se =< [=a io ceewacesaenes as 
Haulers..-.-..- 108 per'day .....-- 78 to $1 40 per day 30 00 per 4 weeks. 
Door-boys..---- 30 per day ...-..- 32 Per Cay eck ciel eo mmism ameemm see mene sl|ss\osnm woaeneke aes 
Pitmen.---..-- ROOM OD ML com cninltels see ecect ase ee auc acs ao scaSlsaenecinmaw er) saee ae: ee Reem 
RSNGIOL SS ees 'Soe cae cases San aceunes ASCE AS Oa DCE, 27 88 per 4 weeks. 
Hitchers....... 1 &8 per day 126 ta. PIGB perday 2a senna reese ae e-a|eooeec nee eee 
@yermens-.2... LUGS POR GAY: occ cclde tse tamementeer cma nal hemecmnin-wineiseseseninslleas saacteeda aes 
Inclinemen .... 72 to $0 80 per day 92' to $1 92 per day|-2...2.-5-sssssas00-< Pcie wars «aca eae 
Screeners ...--- 30 00iper 4 weeks) -2|° “1.06 to) 1) 56 per day) -25-2e 2 - ec nat || ee nee ee weer 
BURRS eee neers |e ceize ecelr ain enn nin a ciao Sen Scere ale ce eats cae Sota indeed aia ete ge er el Se ree ere 
Class of labor. Graig Merthyr. | * Brynwillach. Resolven. Emily. - 
Cutters ..... -=-| $2 34 per day -.-.--. $1 85 to $1 92 per day|$23 66 per fortnight-.| $2 12 per day..... 
Day-workmen -| 1 80 per day .. 1-85 per.day .....-. 1 58 per day -.---.- 1 80 per day..-.. 
plenary oe oe cael s wloc cocina cee «niin ud tame aaa ROE ahaa sae ee eae 1 80 per day...-. 
BGR MCOLN ete testa es. 'saes + dia cle eae 1 50 per day -..-... 1 22 per day ....... 1 32 per day..... 
Laborers....... : a per a Semele eee Taare ert 17 06 per fortnight..| 1 08 per day..... 
. ra a 0co- . 
Engine-men . .. ne 1 56 per day ....--. | SeO2 pet diy =... 228) 2 ane ee 
Carpenters..... 1 20 to $1 32 perday| 1 32 per day ....... 16 44 per fortnight..| 1 76 per day._... 
Smiths......... 1 32to 156perday| 1 56 per day ....-..| 16 44 per fortnight..| 1 44 per day... 
Strikers - ....:. OB AG! * WBMES Gay es saes aceon neces eee 96 per day --.--.. 72 per day..... 
Weighers...... BE MOR day’ <sesc shine see cacees tes eee Lo 20 iper ay \s.es < MSE eu ssceceteeamens 
Hostlers .-..... 80 to Ol! 14perdayiesc sconssde ese ee een 15 48 per fortnight... awn ca es 
Firemen ....... 2 OG Per Gave eee |e ncastanccica ace me meme 1 S8 per day . 2... 2 00 per day..... 
Roadmen -....- 1 20 to $1 86 pertay|to... 2. s-ci-aeee aces 1 20 per day ....... 1 76 per day 
clippers. -...---. 15 72 per fortnight... 
PEED D ED rohit | spin aie. wie cscs chic gies oka nee terns ee ee eee (ee eee eee 
Haulers........ 17 26 per fortnight. . 82 per day..... 
Door-boys..-..- 66 per day 64 per day ......- 48 per day...-- 
amen MES enia | cinta sinjeie-sisiale Sow este we ocd faa tne nore oe a ee ER ins ee et ee ee eee 
stokers ... 92 per day . 80 per day..-.. 

SRCNGUS 2 --|oens--- . Sates y sodeenas| 1 00 DEIGAY aces ton eeein aeeeh aca eeeee: see eee . . s = aixeiaie 
Overmen ...... LTS POWAY < j.c.-<s | woe wan aeee be see eee en ane nee See eae ees Cn neeEeEe wecbaes 
Inclinemen....| 1 86 per day .. = | siete wielaiainielein seine See LOMA aOR Olah c= coe merce oe 
Screeners ...... 1 20 per day .. ilove sin'nncieeedle'ge SORE Imam ae Ns haa a comes eC ROEC eee 
Masons .-....... LOO POP Gay. sac sen) Ady eos cd a ka eee Nn wane encore Ne aes Sat 2 ea gene 
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COAL DISTRICTS. 


ENGLAND. 
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in regard to the wages or earnings of workmen employed in the Swan- 
and were furnished by Walter Rowley, esq., mining-engineer, of Leeds, 


coal district, when working full time and without restriction. 





Primrose Coal Co. | Ffoy, Danybank, ete. 


$1 80 to $1 92 per day...| $1 80 per day .......... 
Soran ane ne een Eee eens ee t 68iper- day. s2.25.-< 52 
1 68to 192 perday...) 1 26 per day ........... 
96 to 180 perday...) 1 08 per day ........... 

84to 1 32 per day... 1 08 to $1 26 per day, 


under ground. 
20 eight-hours’ turn... 


32 per day 
32 per day 
60 per day 
Be eee ee IN en | 35 00 per month......... 

1 80 per da 


1 20 per day. 
1 44 per day. 





1 32 per day... 











Cross-Hands and Cali- 
fornia. 


$1 82 per day .......---- 


1 28 per day 
92 per. day 


.1 08 per day 


1 20 per day 


1 14 per day 
1 20 per day 
54 per day, boys 








Duffryn Main. 





$11 
1 


i 


RPRDOH 


53 per week, 
80 per day. 


08 to $1 20 per day. 
00 per day. 


44 to $1 66 per day, 
winding. 


96 per day. 
44 per day. 
00 per day. 
32 to $1 62 per day. 
03 to 1 36 per day. 














1 70 per oy 1 44 per ie Seen 
54 to $0 60 per day, 60 per day, carter- 
36 to 1 08 per day.-- carter-boys. vy: Desa, } 60 to 1 20 per day. 
32to 60 per day-.-- 32 to $0 60 per day... 40:per day ..25--=.--= 48 per day. 
oie te ie eee ee ett i Ses einai sige rete le lnm) eielatas = mie eis roll ee OG ID GLIOANts 
Ree see aaa nee ee ete n seo pease ene 82 per day ..---...---| 1 20 per day. 
ADE DORS  ceeects eel esol aisle ohana sin peciniae 1 20 to $1 44 per day. 
5000) persnontht 2. ..22,)22 soo. sense echoes pno~ oe 
ee ciara ie Org ela mie ce sie re wee emi rel = essm'g = einllla ain wi rimiminie em imiclninicisige piel = e's 1 28to 1 56 per day. 
; 1 14 per day, head man } 
HE SCTCCI be Toh |) pone es ee ee 
ee ee ee ee oO eG meee eriow sak eee ae ae se = pienso are 1 44 per day. 
Morriston colliery, Tyr | Foxhole colliery, Parlx | Foxhole colliery, Tir issa Western Merth 
cenol. pit. * pit. esr 
$25 60 per fortnight S8iper days ccsa-e--e SU) Sisper day sst.- serene $2 00 per day. 
1 80 per day 64 per day -.--...-.--- 1.77 per day ....-- Sette 
2 06 per day 16 per day -. 1 56 per day <2. -3.----- : 
1 14 per day 18 per day -.- £ 20per day Sas. ienens 1 68 per day. 
1 80 per day BO POR MN Meme = geal seam eerie om oie ie mig ene 96 per day. 
1 56 per'day ..2--,-.--- 1 24 per day —..-.<-3--- 1 06 per Giy oeee-se> > -* 1 66 per day. 
1 20 per day -=-.-----.- Hen SOI UGE Yiartelgt« «xg <a clo = sino neato serlcinie ree 1 32 per day. 
1 44 per day -....---<<,. 1 22 per day 1 32 per day. 








644 per day 
80 per day 
48 per day 


06 per day 
1 92 per day 


























1 77 per day 
96 per day 
24 per day 


=i Ov pew Ung acccs-2-6- 
1 92 per day 









Pe ROee 


ray 


12 


Hee 


60 to $0 96 per day. 
20 per day. 
32 per day. 
00 per day. 
68 per day. 
68 per day. 
56 per day. 
44 to $1 86 per day. 
66to 72 per day. 


72 per day. 

56 per day. 

00 per week. 

44 per day. 

20 per day. 

86 pr. day, stonemen 
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District. 





MERTHYR VALLRY. 
Dowlais ..... maine abs alae 
Plymonth...... se eneee ec eeee 

ABERDARE VALLEY. 


Navigation and Deep Duffryn 
IBAeR SWART. ...2--<csecenn--- 


Abercromboy .---------- Basis 
Crombach ......---- memes ee a 
PVQIER cance -cnenin Seen 


ENGMtMOLYD, .o 225-2 cses=cuice nie 
Powell Duffryn Company’s 
pits. 


RHONDDA VALLEY. 
Herndale.-....... Rise encfoes 
Modrynoalh -o.c-n--.0---c-ene 


Mylacock ...--.--.-« aleewicnaints 
Pentre and Church ...-.....- 


Rhondda Merthyr .....-.---- 
Bute Merthyr— 
PADOREOLCNS (cc ce ences re 
2 feet 9 inches ......--.-- 
Giteobperen ae <se--=- 
Liwynypia— 
team-coal 
House-coal. 
RON prec csiciesc-ssencse d= = 


MEDEOOP Ome arisa\saeanecce ee acinn’ 
OURS Mala Ae 0. soc omc clcin cece 


Eiwyeoctyn Bi cueisseeatenosae 
Gelli— 
Colliery No.2 -.....------ 
Colliery No.3 -.-. 25.2.5. 
Lan, not full time....... aie 
Cilel 


Liantwit and Black Vein .... 


Llantwit Red Ash Company. 
PRCUNOUWLOD niece noc sccm enecoc 


Blaenclydach ...--......-.... 
, Maesteg Merthyr— 
Seam 1 








Statement of the average earnings of workmen in the Cardiff 
a ee ee 


Colliers. 





$14.40 per week; Brith- 
dir, $17.28. 
$45.48 per 4 weeks...-- 


$42.16 per 4 weeks. .-.. 
$45.48 per 4 weeks..-.. 


$54.50 per 4 weeks..--- 
$2.04 per day, all sea- 


sons. 
$2.20 per day; $2.40 


per night. 


LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


Haulers. 


$8.64 per week; Brith- 
dir, $10.32, 

$33.86 under-ground, 
$25 above, per 4 
weeks, 


$1.26 per day ; master, 
$1.44; collier, $1.28. 


$1.12 per day, surface ; 
$1.26,under ground; 
collier, $1.26. 

$1.14 to $1.26 per day-- 


$1.23 to $1.32 per day ; 
foreman, $1.68. 


$1.78 to sl. 96 per day.-| $1.26 to $1.29 per day-- 


$60 per 4 weeks ......- 
$2.50 per day-..-..---.-- 


$52.64 per 4 weeks ..-. 
$45.52 per 4 weeks --.. 


$32.83 per 4 weeks..... 
$1.26 per day; surface, 
$1.02. 


$1.32 per day; colliers, 
$1.36; surface, $1.10. 

$1.32 perday ; foreman, 
$1.50; 9 hours. 


$1.68 to $2.40 per day. - " - iper day; master, 


$62.34 in headings; 
$42.32 in stalls. 
$2.46 per day ...------- 


$42.06 per 4 weeks. ..-- 
$26.30 per 4 weeks...-- 
$45.08 per 4 weeks..--- 


$11.92 per 4 weeks..... 
$13.36 per 4 weeks..--- 
$1.80 per day.---.-.--- 


$42.60 per 4 weeks. .--. 


$1.86 per day....--.- = 


$2.94 in headings; 
$2.84 in stalls. 

$1.88 in headings; 
$1.94 in stalls. 

$10.08 per week ....... 

€2 per Giy se cencce ces 

$1.92 per day .--....... 

$48.72 per 4 weeks. .... 


$0 me per 4 weeks. ...- 
$7.92 per week ....-... 


Rms per 4 weeks ... 


$8.12 per 4 weeks...... 
$9.32 per 4 weeks...-.. 
$1. — nee day; surface, 


$30. ae “per 4 weeks; 
$25.64 per 4 weeks, 
surface. 

$36.92 per 4 weeks; 
$46.20 per 30 days, 
surface. 

$1.56 per day.......... 


$1.48, § days; fore- 
man, $1.68. 


$1.12 to $1.50 per day-.. 


Laborers. 





$6.72 per week .....-. 


$1.02 per day...--..... 


94 cents per day, sur- 
face and under 
ground. 

$1.02 per day, surface; 
$1, under ground. 

98 cents per day......- 


$1 to $1.03 per day ...- 


$20.48 per 4 weeks..--- 
$1.02 per Cay ........-. 


$1. - ot day ; colliers, 


$1. Te e $1.26 per day; 
$1 me to $1.26 per 
nigh 

$1. 08 to vé1. 76 pernight; 
$6.64 per week. 

Surface, $1.14 per day; 
$32.88 unde ground. 

$6.60 per week ......-- 


$36.12 per 4 weeks of 
7 days. 


$6.80 per week 
$7.40 per week ... 
nee per day; surface, 





$32.88 per 4 weeks. ..-. 
$1.56 per day...... ae 
$1.02 per day, surface; 


$1.32 under ground. 
$1.20 to $1.44 per day-- 


PAE NOMMOAVE «ons <tain asl cimeui-eiateeite te eee 


$1.08 per day-.--.-..... 
$37.40 per 4 weeks ..- 


$12.40 per week .......] $6.48 per week; boys, 
3. 


$2.02 per day.......... 
$12.10 per week ......- 


$1.88 per day.......... 


19 days, $67.80......... 
19 days, $60.14......... 
19 days, $73.36......... 
19 days, $66.08.......... 
$1.98 per day.......... 


$1.34 to $1.44 per day; 
surface, 80 cents, 

$7.58 per week, under 
poate, $6. 56, sur- 


$1.32 to $1.52 per day-- 
he to $1.30 per day ... 


$1.10 per day; boys, 
78 cents. 





$1.08 per day 


-| $33.36 per 4 Ieee woe 


$1.34 per day 





$7.34 per week, under 
surface, 


$1.04 per day.-........ 


$1.04 per day.........- 





\ 
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/ 
coal district, when working full time and without restriction. 
eee ee 
Tippers. Banksmen. Engine-men, winding. Firemen. Rodmen. 
—_—_—_———_——_—__——_—————— 










oer, $8.40 per 
week 


$1.10 per day 


97 cents per day...- 


$1.02 per day......- 


98 cents, $1.02, to 
$1.10 per day. 


$5.76 to $8.64 per 
week, 
$28.14 per 4 weeks. 


$1.20 per day 


a 02 to $1.20 per 
day. 


$1.10 to $1.20 per 
day. 

98 cents to $1.26 
per day. 





$8.40 to $9.60 per 
week. 
$37.82 under ground, 
$34.14 above, per 4 
weeks, 


$50 per 4 weeks; 8 
pares They clean, 
t, and repair. 
$1. a6 pe rays ; haul- 

ing, $1.2 


#1. 50 per es haul- 
ng, $1.34. 
i. 45, 9 days 


$1 to $1.06 per day-- 


$1.01 per day 
$1.16 to $1.26, hours 


$1.14 per day 
$33.36 per 4 weeks... 
$6.72 per week 


96 cents to $1.32 per 
day. 


} $7.40 per week ..-. 
$1.14 per day 


$30.96 per 4 weeks. . 


$33.36 per 4 weeks. - 


$1.34 per day 


$1.32, 6 days 


$1.12 per day 

$1.08 per day 

$33.36 per 4 weeks 

Foreman, $7.40 per 
week. 

$1.34 per day 


$6.32 per week 


$1.32 per day 


96 cents per day ... 










$1.02 per day 


$38.36 per 4 weeks. 
$1.28 per day 


$1.14 to $1.28 per 
day. 
$1.28 per 12 hours - 


$1.32 per day 
$33.36 per 4 weeks 
$10.08 per week... 


$8.02 per week .-..- 
$1.44 per day 


~ $36.68 per 4 weeks. 


$1.32 to $1.44 per 
day. 


$1.34 per day 
$6.68 per day.-.-.- 


$1.26 perday; girls, 
42 to 46 cents. 


98 cents per day... 





$1.38, $1.404, to $1.42 


per day. 
$58.36 per 4 weeks .. 
$1.26 per day 


$1.494 per day 
$25.12 per 4 weeks .. 


$12.04 per week; 
hauling, $8.54. 


$1.72 2 day; al- 
lowed 7 days extra 


per month. 
$1.32 per day, steam 
$1.56 per day 


$46.86 per 4 weeks -. 
$1.76, single turn... 


$1.76, 7 days; drift, 
$1.54, 7 days. 


$1.56 per day 
$1.44 per day 
$51.02 per 4 weeks -. 
Boys, $6 per week... 


$1.50 per day 


$8.36 per week, 


$1.38 per day 


$1.06, $1.26, to $1.44 
per day. 


$1.02 per day 


$1.56 per day, housef-. 





$6.12 to $6.96 per 
week, 
$43.94 per 4 weeks 


$1.86 per 6 days; 
84 cents per Sun- 
day. 


$1.68 per day 


$50 per 4 weeks... 
$1.86 per day 


$50 per 26 days 
$43.84 per 24 days, 
night. 

$2 per day 





$52 per 4 weeks --. 
$10.80 per week ... 


$2 per day 


$10.12 per week. 


$12 per week 





$29.54 per 4 weeks, 


$1.26 per day. 
$1.12 per day. 


$1.34 per day. 
$1.26, $1.34, to $1.48 
per day. 


$1.18 to $1.32 per 
day. 

$31.44 per 4 weeks, 

$1.28 per day. 


$1.26 to $1.44 per 
day. 


$1.72 per 9 hours. 


$1.30 to $1.34 per 
day. 


$8.12 per week. 
$1.26 per day. 


$1.32 perday, ste’m. 
$1.44 perday, hou's, 
$1.42 per day. 
$1.56 per day. 


$1.56 per days. 


$1.48, 6 days. 


$1.68 por day. 


$8.48 per week. 
$1.71 per day. 


--| $8.84 per week. 


$1.56 per day. 
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Districts. 


—————— 


MERTHYR VALLEY. 


Plymouth 


ABERDARE VALLEY. 


Navigation and Deep Duffryn 


Blaengwaur 


Abercromboy 


Crombach 


Aberdare Rhondda. ..-------- 


Nautmelyn 
Powell Duffryn Company’s 
pits. 
RHONDDA VALLEY. 
Ferndale. ...-------------+--- 


Bodryngalt 
Tylacoch 


Rhondda Merthyr -...---.--- 
Bute Merthyr.-..-..--------- 
Llwynypia..----------+------ 
Gilfach .....-.--.- Peon eects 


Mocdeaen.ceece Ser -- see ne = 


Dinas Main 
Penrhiwfer 


Blaenclydach 
Llwynellyn .....---.--------: 
Grol tenes eka Gma ne encase 


Darranddu...... = 
Cilely 
Powell’s Llantwit 
Llantwit and Black Vein .... 
Llantwit Red Ash 


Maestig Merthyr ..-.. eos 





«bee ecw eens 


Bryndee ..... ee ite cals ain sip say 


—_—————————————————— 








.| $1.20 per day 


LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


oe 


Statement of the average earnings of workmen in the Cardiff coal 


Hitchers, 





$28.72 per 4 weeks..--- 


per 4 weeks 


$1.42 per day 


$1.24 per day 


$1.26 per day 


$1.14, under ground, 9 
days ; $1.02, surface, 
1 day per week. al- 


lowed. 
$1.26 to $1.40 per day. 
$36.48 per 4 weeks..--- 


$1.12 per day 


$1.36 per day-.-.----+-- 


$1.46 per 9 hours 
$1.32 to $1.44 per day-. 


$10.08 per week 


$1.26 per day 


Steam, $8.48 per week, 
9 hotfrs; house, 
$12.40, piecework. 

$1.38 per day 

$1.62 per day; night, 
66 cents. 

$1.56 per day 

$8.24 per week 


"$L56 per day.....----- 
$1.54, 6 days 


$1.50 per day...-- ae 
$1.20 per day 
$1.12 per day 


$1.06 to $1.30 per day-.- 





$1.12 per day; boys, 
64 cents. 


Stokers. 





$21.88, under ground, 
per 4 weeks ; $22.02, 
above ground. 


9 hours, 98 cents; 
chief, $1.02. 
$1.02 per day 


$1.10 per day 


76 cents, 964 cents, to 
$1.04 per day. 


#18.52 per 4 weeks 


$1.02 per day 


$1.05 per day 


$1.32 per 12 hours 
$1.14 per 8 hours 


$8.28 per week 


$1.08 to $1.16, 28 and 
29 days per month. 


$1.14 per day, extra 
cleaning flue. 


$1.12 per day 
$1.02 per day 





$1.26 per day 
$7.76 per week 





96 cents to $1.16 per 


day. 
96 cents per day...-.-- 








a es 

























Weighers, 


$23.12 per 4 weeks 


$1.32, C. M.;_ $1.10, 
Billy ; $1.10, Inop. 


$1.32p day 


$1.12 to $1.32 per day-- 


$1.32 to $1.40 per day-- 


$1.14, $1.20, to $1.28 per 
day. 


$34.08 per 4 weeks..--- 


$1.06 per day 


$7.80 per week 


96 cents per day, 

house ; $1.32, steam. 
$1.24 per day.......--- 
$1:50 per day.....----- 


$1.08 per day.----- aac 
42 cents per week -..-- 


“8720 per week. 2.2222. 
$1.28 per day 





ne, 
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district, when working full time and without restriction—Continued. 


a peg 


Masons. 





Horse-keepers. 


Smiths. 


Strikers. 





Semen WeEheeeec cee ct ees foce Gee ton cm cee eB loses. eleecee gee 


9 hours, $1.44; la- 
borers, 92 cents 
per day. 
$1.32 per day; la- 
borers, 94 cents to 


$1.56 and $1.46 per 
day ; laborers, $1. 


$1.44 per day-...... 


$41.92 per 4 weeks; 
330 per 4 weeks, 
laborers. 

$1.50 per day....... 


$1.44 per day.....-. 


$1.56 per day; 30 
days per month, 


$1 32 per day; la- 
borers, 96 cents. 


$1.56 per day-....-~ 
$1.44 to $1.68 per day 


$1.60 per day....... 
$8.24 per week ..--.. 











$1.08 for 6 days ... 


86 cents per day, 
surface; $1.08, un- 
der ground. 

$1.10 per day, un- 
der ground. 


96 cents to $1.08 
per day. . 


$1.04 per day, sur- 
face; $1.12, un- 
der ground. 

$32.04 per 4 weeks. 


$1.12 per day.-.... 


$1.01, $1.17, to $1.28 
per day. 


$1.32, 7 days 
$1.28 per day...... 


$8.40 per week ...: 


$1.06 per day; 28 
days per month.” 


96 cents per day ; 
in pit, $1.12. 


$1.38 per day 





$1.46 per day.-..-- 

$6.80 per week; 
in pits, $7.28. 

$1.34 per day..--.. 


$31.78 per 4 weeks. 
$5.76 per week .... 
$1.30 per day...--- 


$1.14 per day..-...- 





$1.14 to $1.26 per 
day, 9 hours. 


$1.28, $1.32, to $1.34 
per day. 
$1.28 to $1.34 per day 


$1.16 to $1.28 per 
day; foremen, 
$1.68, 7 days. 


$1.18, $1.22, to $1.28 
perday. | 


$32.88 per 4 weeks... 


$1.26 per day....... 


$1, $1.08, $1.28, to 
$1.38 per day. 


$1.62 per 9 hours -... 
$1.38 to $1.44 per day 


$8 per week ........ 
$1.32 per day ; 25and 
26 days per month. 


$1.36 per day....---., 


$1.41 per day..-..-.. 
$1.44, $1.60, to $1.68 
per day. 
$1.70 per day 
$8.36 per week ..--... 


$1.28 per day.-.-.---- 
$50.96 per 4 weeks. -. 
$9 per week 
$1.68 per day.--.---- 


$1.32 to $1.48 per day 





40 to 84 cents per 
9 hours. 


76, 80, to 92 cents 
per day. 


72to 84 cents per 
day. 


72, 84, to 96 cents 
per day. 


$25.48 per 4 weeks. 


90 cents per day... 


66 to 92 cents per 
day. 


$1.08 per 9 hours .. 
96 cents to $1.04 
per day. 


$7.44 per week .... 
$1.04 per day.-.--. 


84 cents per day. -. 


$1.12 per day....-! 
84 cents to $1.12 
- per day. 

$1.18 per day.-.--. 
$5.72 per week .--. 


$1.08 per day, 74 
days; foreman, 
$1.16. 

96 cents per day... 

96 cents per day. -. 


. SAWy' 





$25 per 4 weeks .-- 


98 cents per day -. 


$1 per day 
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Carpenters. 





$1.06 to $1.20 per 9 
hours. 


$1.18 to $1.40 per 
day; sawyers, 
$1.12 to $1.32, 

$1.28 per day ; saw- 
yers, $1.12 to $1.32. 


$1.32 per day; fore- 
men, $1.72, 7 days. . 


$35.48 per 4 weeks; 
$30 per 4 weeks, - 

ers. 

$1.28 per day; saw- - 
yers, $1.18. 


$1.25, $1.32, to $1.41! 
per day; sawyers,. 
$1.10 to $1.32: 

$1.44 per 9 hours. 

$1.08 to $1.20 per - 
ous sawyers,. 


$8.04 per week; - 
sawyers, $7.20. 

$1.26, $1.32, to $1.56. 
per day. 


$1.26 per day. 


$1.34 per day. 
$1.46 to $1.68; sawe- - 
yers, $1.46. 
$1.70 per day. 
$8.12 per week. 


$1.34 per day. 
$1.68 per day. 
$1.70, 6 days. 


$1.44 per day. 

$1.32 per day. 

$53 per 4 weeks. 

$7.92 per week. 

$1.56 per day ; saw-~- 
yers, $1.50. 

$1.20 per day; saw-- 
yers, $1.10. 

$1.14 per day; saw- - 
yers, 92 cents, 





ERICA 


e 


ABOR 1N EUROPE AND AM 


ae 
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WAGES IN ENGLAND, 309 


YORKSHIRE. 


Statement showing advances in wages from 1871 to March, 1873, at three pits of one of the 
principal collieries in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 






















Boys. 
mb ods 
3 ei sa | g8¢ 
Number of pit, and date. A : es Fae 
3 4 ga 1 me 
2 2 ee 
3 . Ege | Pog 
} A Bak 6 as 
- 5 a ec] y 
Pir No. 1. Per ton. | Per day. 
eeunny, 167.2 mcm ce es oa cae die Siem pase a neers eoeeeees estes » $0 37 $l 13 $2 90 $0 40 
REMI S EOL ee Cale a dig cntwnissisinen seca wale nwasjeviepee aie 39 1 21 3 43 43 
RRBTUUIUGE NG to Pet ee cece er ee aN hs ot eee eam aides eae ioman 52 1 67 3 69 97 
eam Cu Seer oa Ee So Se Notes PRE So te N er etice vince 61 1°92 4 52 1 09 
Prr No. 2 
January, 1871 .... 38 113 3 35 57 
January, 1872 .... 41 1 25 3 43 44 
January, 1873 -- en 59 1 67 4 38 65 
PNP EEs EON Seton aOR e he Sete nc cine scenes man eectealiee Maccwstiss 67 1 92 6 05 75 
Pit No. 3. 
RRREY, POURS. eee oa coe Asen as ease ae orinnsiicbiecpeaisisic's 31 2 13\}.2eSeeaes 40, 
PIRBURE G2 Soon caer ad aes ee aise eine eee carne seewees ets 39 DO areca 44 
NG SUUAE VeRO UCR em nie cin res a oie een ars ola 6 emilee natn eis orien 48 L6G |i cee 85 
BTSTCN IASI S scan cee emc ste ociepsoeescateaccjaaeswee seh bint omnis 57 1 OF imwaasneces 97 





In May, 1872, riddles ceased to be used at all the pits. The benefit 
accruing to the colliers from this change cannot be set down at less 
than 1d. per ton. One penny per ton must, therefore, be added to the 
apparent advance. 


EARNINGS OF COLLIERS IN ENGLAND. 


In the Sheffield district the colliers earn from £3 5s, to £4 a week, working only 
for five days. There are colliers in the neighborhood of Huddersfield who are now 
earning as muchas £1aday. In East Worcestershire the wages range from 83. to 12s. 
a day. In Wales and the west wages are lower asarule; in the north they are higher. 
Taking the average of the best coal-districts, it is obvious that a collier can easily earn 
from 8s. to 10s. any day he wishes to work. Price of coal in London 40s.—Lendon Tele- 
graph, September, 1873. 


Under date of October 25, 1874, Walter Williams, esq., writes: 


Colliers’ wages are nominal; do not represent their earnings, which vary from 5s. 6d. 
to 8s. per day of eight hours, except in portions of Wales, where they are less by 15 per 
cent. ; but in iron-making districts, now, colliers in thin mines or common coal-works 
do not get more than 28s. to 30s. per week ; steam-coal and house-coal from 35s. to 403. 
per week, all working eight hours for a day’s work; common laborers earn 3s, to 3s, 
6d. per day ; skilled, 48. to 4s. 6d.; brick-layers, stone;masons, 5s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. per day, 
(nine hours ;) painters, 7s. ; carpenters, 5s. 6d. to 6s. ; smiths, 5s. 6d. to 6s. ; locomotive- 
engine drivers, 78. 6d. ; stationary-engineers, 4s, 6d, to 6s. per day. 


Wages earned by workmen engaged in the Durham coal-fields, January, 1875. 


Overmen, £2 to £2 15s. per week. ; 
Deputy overmen, 5s. 6d. to 6s. per day of eight hours. ; 
Coal-hewers are paid by the score of twenty-one tubs, which vary from 6 cwt. to 12 
cwt. each, according to the different seams of coal worked; their average earnings 
are from 5s. 6d. to 6s. 9d. per day of from five to seven hours, 
Laborers, under ground, 4s. tu 5s. 6d. per day of eight. hours. 
Pit-engine-men, 5s. to 5s. 6d. per day of eight hours. 
Laborers, at bank, 3s. 4d. to 4s. per day of ten hours. 
Mechanics, 4s. to 5s. per day of nine hours. ae q 
~ In addition to those wages, it is the custom at nearly all collieries to provide houses 
for their workmen. The houses vary very much in quality at different collieries, but, 
together. with fire-coal, may be taken at £15 to £20 per annum addition to workmen’s 


wages. 


ie ‘ a oe , ie ae ee oy " } ? a. eh 
51eF.!. ‘LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA, — . 
- ENGLISH MINING IN 1872. \ 


_ My. Robert Hunt, keeper of the mining-records for Great Britain, has 
made the following returns of English mining in the year 1872: 






















Minerals. mines,| Quantities. Value. 
Tons. Owt. 

OM eee Pete Nees 2% = Asides seeded § 123, 497, 316 £46, 311, 133 
DSRNOTO MR Cee octe once occ cee 16, 584, 857 1, 174, 874 
(COP persOre |b ss2.). cleo seek cca aS, ; 91, 183 443, 738 
SUE RONB EEA eine. sini Sous dae occeUe : 14, 266 1, 246, 135 
Min LOMO en een eA alate eed cog ca cee ee reee ete eee eee ADE 83,968 3 1, 146, 165 
ME AENE Root yea tittam ad Sales Skat cewkinil a bb Goma nd use eels sews ees , 18,542 12 73, 951 
BPOnUpy ites, (SUlphur-OLes) |< <cesscccoeesescccc cee acnsacerlaccet q 65,916 3 39, 470 

PPMIBOI Oren soe sh. fans Soe. ek cea ue bet mewSetee cocteceene 5,171 15 17, 964 
RAG Mutt en Sooke todos scks aco cb cbustilectace teaches ectneftmwnss 88 5 993 
ROU Urn ates ns So can oticm cat Ges bcuee pas caeeen cncoteeasauehes 1 20 
EDANIS PP MIOSG Serco feel ectes shan cccaa ates octhae belueeteduteke eon 1,773 38, 865 
PUIROL:SPAT ss o2.sc--640605- Dane RaSh awe een cearam eee cie cae eee 30 12 40 

Bere HONS HUI OLS! 220 ae san -jatenicc wes romepeca dele” Socde suseocuavene 3, 326 15 8, 227 
PITRE COLO Recs aa swan ct ac acuisaece saapie aban Dae ka cote a eee en ie Naame ste mite ae 
UNOMIMG OL PATH «seach aoe an'eas cmc masadiees seeeeutosoee noe 65 130 
SAORI cae ore ve ae Cee doce ee caine coe eat es eee oe a ees 9, 092 17 7, 078 
Clays, fine and fire, (estimated)............-.--- 1, 200, 000 450, 000 
Ochenicarthy minerals; (estimated) .it-<secves cede ewan bows soul sec ce eae eee 650, 000 
ROE Renee eta = 5S = eiwicleicin'e eeisz ac ee 5 1, 309, 497 10 654, 748 
Wiprolitess (estimated): 2. c2 cess secascscu eee neeceocsceotwece 35, 000 50, 000 

Total value of the minerals produced in the United Kin SANIT oe ool ee oe ee ee 58, 913, 541 








Metals obtained from the ores above enumerated in the United Kingdom in the year 1872. 











Description of metal. Quantities. Value. 

Pig-iron 6, 741,929 | £18, 540, 304 
Copper . 5, 703 583, 232 
EPID. 9, 560 1, 459, 990 
Lead... 69, 455 1, 209, 115 
Silver os 628, 920 147, 230 
HERING SE oie So oS = «a 5, 191 118, 076 
Oiiorianetals, (estimated). -8o5.. boa sec ebe | ote aa Shek GAL meee ee me eee 2, 500 

Total value of metals produced from the ores of the United RUT AOU | ose eeineisas ose 22, 070, 143 





The total value of the metals produced, coal and other minerals raised, 
in the year 1872: metal, value of, as above, £22,070,447 ; coal, ditto, 
£46,311,447; minerals, earthy, &c., £1,811,826 ; total, £70,193,416. The 
increase in total value, amounting to £12,871,523, is chiefly due to the 


additional cost of “getting” each ton of coal. To the 3,001 coal-mines 


should be added the product of 150 others not included. 
RISE OF WAGES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


The tables on pages 243 to 278 give the wages or earnings of work-peo- 
ple in Great Britain which were paid in 187 land which, with the excep- 
tion of work in iron-mills and in coal-mines, do not in general differ 
greatly from those which ruled in 1872 and subsequent years. The 


Strikes in the engineering and other trades were chiefly for diminished 


hours and not for an increase of per-diem wages. The reduction of 
hours demanded was, in most cases, from ten to nine hours per day, or 
from fifty-nine to fifty-four hours per week, an actual advance in the 
cost of labor of about 10 per cent. The rise in wages which originated 
mainly in the coal and iron industries, soon extended to nearly all other 
branches. In most trades there was an advance in the cost of labor 
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more or less marked, in addition to the increase caused by the reduction 
in the hours of labor. 

The various advances and reductions in wages which have taken 
place since 1871 in the iron mills and furnaces and in the collieries, ap- 
pear in the pages immediately preceding, while on the following pages 
the rates obtaining in 1872 when the author visited the manufacturing 
districts of Great Britain, and at subsequent periods, are presented. 


While the rates of wages indicated in the following tables vary but little 


from those of 1871, the respective hours of labor at the different periods 
must be regarded, whether for fifty-nine hours in the earlier, or from 
fifty-four to fifty-one hours in the later periods. Those in the later years 
show, it is true, the extent of the weekly earnings of workmen, unless 
they labor after hours, which is unusual; but whether compared with 
similar data at another period or in other countries where the hours of 
labor were or are greater, the increased cost of labor per hour in recent 

years is indicated in the tables. 2 


RATES OF WAGES IN 1873—MECHANICAL. TRADES. 


Rates of wages paid per week in the kingdom of Great Britain for different kinds of labor. 






























aes sete 
mo i) 
Trades. @ *0, Trades. @ 0 
Bui Ful 
fey rare 
gS 2 
an EP 
Engineers and machinists. ....------------ $8 22 || Ship-joiners $8 22 
Blacksmiths, (general)....--.------------- 8 22 || Iron-molders....... 8 22 
Carpenters and joiners..-.--.------------- 8 22 || Pattern-makers. - 8 22 
Stone-masons .....-.------- -o{ 8°22) Puddlers=.. =... -.- 8 71 
Bricklayers ....----------------0p--0-2-- 8 22 | Smelters...-------.- : 5 8 TL 
Carriage and wagon makers .-----.------- 7 26 || Stone-quarry men...--..-..--.--s-s--2--5 5 12 
Saddle and harness makers -...---------.- 5) 80 ||) Prench polishers <2 - -o- csc nes oe -ctemnwlele wate 8 22 
in-men and tinners -..... -.-2-<+---<--=-- We 2B eee TIMOR AN sce cakes em emia loli ae enim einrote 7 74 
AE pERTRON ee a cae oe ire learns G22 u|pIS00K-DINMNGLS Ess cst sess s om ace mae mee 8 22 
Coppersmiths.....--..-----.-.------------ 8 22 || Cabinet-makers.-.-..--.--.--.---0.---- == 8 22 
Angle or iron smiths.-..--..--- Ae ee ae ae 8 22 || Upholsterers.....-------------<---------- 8/22) 














The above statement, furnished by a gentleman in Liverpool, gives a 
fair average of the rates of wages paid throughout Great Britain for 
the different kinds of skilled labor indicated. But inasmuch as the 
same wages, $8.22 per week, is given as the rate paid to carpenters, 
cabinet-makers, and painters, as well as to blacksmiths, masons, iron- 
molders and machinists, who usually receive higher wages, it is not so 
accurate as the tables on the two following pages, which show the various 
rates paid to skilled workmen in mechanical and building trades in 
each of the principal towns of the United Kingdom. 
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BOILER-MAKERS AND IRON-SHIP BUILDERS. a 
Table showing the weekly wages paid to boiler-makers and iron-ship builders in some of the 
principal towns and cities of the United Kingdom during the year 1873. 


[Hours of labor per week, 54, except in Aberdeen, Dundee, and Glasgow, where they are 51 hours. 
Average of 514 hours per week through the year. | 

































ee ee 
Localities. Smiths. Platers. Rivetors. Calkers. | Holders-up.* 

FADOTHCON Gg sccicains sam cicect des << fe tee ee aol $6 05 15 81 to $6 05 $5 8L $4 60 
Barvow-in-furness ....... $8 72 to $9 16 1$8'23 to 8 72 | 7 74to 8 23 |-....--..-.--. $5 81to 6 05 
Belfast .....------ | 8 72to 9 16+} 8 2to 8 72 7 26 6:20) Fe eee 
Birkenhead}.....--......% 8 to 916) 8 2Rto 916 | 7 to 7 74 |$7 2to 774} 5 8lto 617 
Bradford... 8 72 Td [aoe da aeerece 7 02 6 29 
Brsgolt 9 19 8 72 774 7 26 5 56 
ROME eh an ach skein lsinjs.« 3 9 19 8 72 Bitduln ct abla cais watallin 774 
Chester 9 19 8 72 UE Wide ten seesc eee 5 81 
Vove ou. 2 9 44 8 71 7 26 6 74 4 60 
Crewe 1 99%6 28195 17 99 to 871 if TiO po. vase. aos eee 6 05 
MepEpe css 5... = iseede ets 2 cs scise 8 ZL 8 71 G. MSurs, SSS ees ele 5 32 
MONEE 6 ee oe Saeco es 8 7lto 919 | 8 23to 8 71 DGD NS oe miele on eee ames a a See ee 
BUBMMAOL een o tc ame w. kee castes 7 02 702) 6 53to 6 77 | 6 53to 6 77 484 
MbbroO Vale... i820 20 525.5700. 7 99 E990) Giro WoO s. tece oo oe 5 56to 5 81 
Glasgow ship yard............. 126 17 6 80 6 80 412 
Glasgow bouler-shop ...........| 8 47to 919 | 8 23to 8 47/7 26to 735 | 7 02to 735| 4 36to 5 56 
Greenwich ship-yard -.......-. i 10 10 10 16 8 23 7 26 67 
Greenwich boiler-shop..-. -... 10 16 10 16 7 98 7 26 6 29 
sEnUAGerSNOld 665.822.555.502. 8 23 8 23 020 bs wnten tame 5 81 
Hull boiler-shop ...---......... 10 12 9 19 7 74/7 26to 7 74 6 29 
Halship-yard ....... 5.2.2... - 10 12 9 19 774) 7 50to 7 74 6 29 
Leeds bouer-shop...-...--..... 9 19 to 9-68.) 8.7 hte: 919 | 6) 29to % 74 Ws-cesemscen ne 5 32to 6 29 
Liverpool boiler-shcp. 919to 9 68 | 8 71to 919 | 7 6to 774] 7 26to 774] 6 O5to 6 29 
Liverpool ship-yard . -| 8 7Lto 9 19 8 7 7 26 7 26 5 81 
‘London boiler-shop . ----| 8 71 to10 65 | 8 71to10 16 | 7 26to0 919} 6 77to 799] 4 84to 6 29 
London ship-yard..... ----| 9 G8to10 16 !9 19to 968] 7 74to 8 71 799 | 5 8lto 629 
PMANCHESter . 6i22-< 2. 2b ssconns 9 68 9 19 O08 il Rnlom epee cars 7 26to 7 75 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne — boiler- 

; Ag). - Saeseese a eee 7 Hto 8 71} 8 Wto 8 TL} 7 to 7 6 Tito 775 | 5 32to 6 29 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne ship-yard 7 99 7 99 it 15 7 02 6 29 
BNGitingham 0 2204 SAS ks 9 19 8 71 Rh Mee aaron ce 5 81 
Rortsmouth 5022-5220... . 9 19 919 OO ie caren enon 5 81 
Preston boiler-shop O19) 8 71 775 tt 5 81 
Preston ship-yard~..-..:.....- 919 9 19 LO he 5 32 
Mochdale +2252 0.50 Le is 9 19 8 71 NON sl oeca ccwmee nee 775 
RUE MOM A Sisco ue ssc. ts oleae 9 68 | 8 71to 919 | 7 75to 8 23] 6 ito 7 27| 6 O05to 6 53 
VE TSR <A ea ae ae beara at fe 9 19 5 7 02 
Wolverhampton ............... 8 71 8 23 6 5 56 
Dvivoltenes ose lot eee 9 44 8 71 7 . 81 
PVT EM et kel ece Seo Biel selsie Ree eine 7 99 a 5 81 

Average in above places. 897 864] - 7 48 6 82 5 92 














* In some shops holders-up are employed on the piecework system. 
+ Working-hours from light till dark in winter. 
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Table showing the weekly wages of carpenters and joiners, with the number of workizg-hoxrs 
per week, in the following principal towns of the United Kingdom during the year 1873. 















Hours H 
‘Wages per Wages per Onts 
* | of labor per | Ses Per | of labor per 
week. week. week. ee 
Towns. a e ui ‘ Towns. si ‘ fe : 
A a ee Bh ene 
5 A 8 se A a d A 
al|e|a@\e |e l/Plale 
Aherdpeu i. 13 2ei=& «cans $6 42 $6 42 | 51 St i Kirkealdyi-pet sets. 22 '$6 93. \$6 93 | 51 51 
Abergavenny .-.-.-.....| 6 49 | 6 49 | 54 Ba ue OUBte «scree ea csabaene 706 |)706)| 50 59 
Alsershot- 5223. 2%. 2 =: 726) 726) 54% | 58% || Leicester............-.. 703/708] 54 54 
Na oe el ai 693|693]| SL 61) || Liverpool ...... 5... 4... 85 32u 1.8132) i), 55 Bais 
AS eo ces ae eroeoe 762/762) 54 5A PG Ndon Wee ornaai-t< =1~e'=- 953/953 | 52} 52h 
Birkenhead. -.........-.. 8 32| 832] 55 SS) eithezs 222.5 sestce see Uae ale BL 5L 
Birmingham .--.-....--< 817|763| 54 504 || Londonderry ....-.-..-.. 6 29 | 6 29.) 60 60 
SEAN ete tone enna 786) 786] 51 51 || Macclesfield...........- 7 42 | 633 | 542 464 
BPAMORG c2-6o423.020-.2% 724] 494 | 49% || Manchester -...-.-.---. 879 | 758] 54% 47 
NSU fo-cc- consume ots 712) 54 50% || Newcastle-on-Tyne..... 756) 756] 50 5C 
SUT y os 6 ck ececcc<5 739 | 54 54 || Nottingham 762/663] 54 47 
Chester -- 7,26 | 55k | 552 4) Oxford. 2.2... 708} 708) 54 54 
Coventry ---..-- 7 26) 56.| 56% |) Plymouth”. 22-2. .2.2---. 617} 617) 564 565 
LONG. -cds>2~aebiasee- << 677) 54 54 || Portsmouth ...--..----- 6 53 | 6 53} 583 584 
On aS Eee 726 60 50 Preston .. 677 | 677 | 492 494 
WT Hie sia <b 9 ote <n os 7 02| 56 Sate POrth Meee eae Saks 720/720) 51 5L 
MOREA sc, oso acstee eas et 8 23 | 602 | 602 || Rochdale.........-..--. 762|/691 | 54 49 
PEMBRUITION Ss o- ceck nace noch 5 81] dl 48 ROS Da ses aecninse eee 714/714! 564 564 
Niinioe is. ttl 745| 51 | 51 ff Sheffield......2.. 22.2.2. -756|756| 50 | 50 
Dunfermline ..=.-....-.. 420) 720) 51 5L || Southampton..-.....--. 6 53 | 6 53) 58h 584 
ESPUME boon seks conse 5 6 26) 626 | 564 | 564 || Stafford .......4-.--.--. 6 83 | 683 | 564 563 
dsibunchy ..as522.5-- % Wiir7 20.) St (6.45 | Stockport 1.2. .2.2.2.... 796|796| 543 | 545 
Gloucester .......-...--. 6 26 | 6 26} 564) 563 100 Ss oeeeeeeer en areas 6 17 | 6 77 | -GOr-| - 60 
Greenwich .--....-..---< Sst O 41 |, SGay oes || SUIMIINE e oa- ice oo. =e 6 68 | 6 68} SL SL’ 
§ OTL Wolverhampton .....--. 7%°62:| 7 62.) 54 54° 
Glasgow <=.=-- -<-<2--* to fo 90} 51 45 || Woolwich ....-..--:.--. 911] 8 23} 564 51 
(| 8 23 | “Worcester.......---+--- 708|661| 54 504 
7 20 Waterford’. ...........-- 6 29 | 6 29 60 60 
Greenock ~ 2. 62~..-.c6= } to tr 20°| SE 51 s 3 63 | 3 63 
8 23 | Wiehe see ic <e oeemic ; to to 57 57 
1g eS 677 | 677) 50 50 4 36 | 4 36 
Huddersfield ..--- 6 53 | 653} 50 SOE OF ewe ate ate ain icretaceine oie 6 94|}693 | 53% 53 
Kidderminster --.---..--- 6531653 | 574 | 572 | : ———— os 5 | 
Kai MAINOCK -.<<ias-.c05- <5 720| 720] 51 play “AN@LAZE..- ccnme oases 224 | 7-10) 259 54 
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* Although here computed by the week, the rate of wages is usnally fixed either by the heur or by 


the day. 


STONE-MASONS. 


> 


Table showing the wages of stone-masons per hour and the number of hours worked per week — 
in some of the principal towns of Scotland during the year 1874. 





Localities. 





Aberdeen 
WaT oe G caw eeee = akce so o= ae 


Dunbarton 
Dumfries .----- 
Dundee 
Edinburgh ...-.. ese cape ee bis = 
Glasgow ..--.-----------+--+2---- 
Grecnoelk: ..o: Lasse cskiescaee seems 








Wages per hour. 


Hours worked 
per week. 


SL 
5k 
51 
51 
51 
Sl 
51 


51 








In many of the smaller towns the hours of labor 


wages lower. 


Localities. 





Woutrose! 2. oleae <iecse bee ce-= = 
Nortly Berwitk: -.----¢ss0% aes es 
Perth 
Saint Andrews-:..<....0.-.0se=* 
Stirling 


AVETAZO.--2.------02-+ ---- 





Wages per hour. 





Tlours worked 
per week 











are longer and the 
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PRINTERS’ WAGES IN ENGLAND. 


In London the established wages of either compositors or machine- 
men are 36s. ($8.71) for fifty-four hours’ work. There are always a few 
men, not exactly overseers, who will have, perhaps, five to eight shillings 
($1.21 to $1.93) more than the established wages, men of quick and steady 
habits, who are worth the extra money. 

Piecework is paid per thousand ens. The prices paid per thousand 
vary, according to the description of work—close manuscript and 


leaded manuscript, and also reprint matter leaded and reprint matter. 


close. The prices are from six to seven pence (12 to 14 cents) per 
thousand. English to minion and nonpareil take one-half penny (1 
cent) rise per thousand, and smaller than nonpareil a higher rise, 
according as the font may be. When books are stereotyped or electro- 
typed, one-fourth to one-half penny of rise on the above, as spaces being 
high or low determine. 

Piece-hands.—Good or average men can make, easily, from thirty-six 
to forty shillings, ($8.71 to $9.68.) Inferior hands run from twenty to 
thirty shillings, ($4.84 to $7.26.) Some of them are poor hands, those 
that can only make twenty shillings, ($4.84.) Superior hands can make 
from forty-five to fifty shillings, ($10.89 to $12.10.) 

In the provinces, in some of the large towns, such as Manchester, thir- 
ty-three shillings ($7.98) is the established wage. Piece prices, conse- 
quently, a shade lower; but all other things much in the same way as 
in London, &c. In most of the English provinces earnings are about 
_ thirty shillings ($7.26) per week. 


SCOTLAND. 


The established wages in principal towns, twenty-seven shillings and 
six-pence, ($6.65,) for fifty-four hours, for machine-men and com positors. 
Best class of men are generally on a wage of thirty Shillings, ($7.26.) 
Machine-men, all nearly, thirty shillings. Piecework is paid at six- 
pence (12 cents) per thousand ens; all descriptions of work, except 
very wide-leaded books, which are one-fourth penny (4 cent) per thou- 
sand less, Stereotyped and small fonts the same as in London. 

Piece-hands.—Good average men can easily make from twenty-eight 
to thirty shillings, ($6.78 to $7.26,) and where very diligent and atten- 
tive, thirty-five to forty shillings, ($8.47 to $9.68,) and’ sometimes more, 
but they seldom keep this up. 

Boys, in case-room, after three or four years, can earn about ten 
shillings ($2.42) per week, if they are active; and their earnings in- 
creased to fourteen shillings ($3.38) a week, during the seventh and last 
year of their apprenticeship. Many of them, from the fourth year, get 
the half of their earnings. " 

In the machine-room, or press-room, they start with seven or eight 
shillings, ($1.69 to $1.95) per week, which gradually rises to, say, six- 
teen shillings, ($3.87,) during the last weeks of apprenticeship. Little 
boys, not apprentices, from four to seven shillings, according to work ; 
some as high as ten shillings—pointers. 

Girls in machine-room, earn from four to eleven shillings, (96 cents to 
$2.66,) according to ability. Those earning eleven shillings per week are 
they who point the sheet on the second side of platen machines. 
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MECHANICAL AND FARM ‘LABOR IN ENGLAND. 


~ 


a 


Statement showing the rates of wages paid for mechanical and farm labor in the year 1874. 








Mechanics. Durham. Middlesex. Nottingham. 
Blacksmiths....-....-------.----- $1 30 per day ..|$1 20 to $L 68 per day...|$0 15 per hour. 
*Bricklayers and masons .....-..- 1 44 per day --| 1 44 to 192 per day...| 16 per hour. 
Cabinet-makers ..........--...--- 1 32 per day ..| 1 44 to 192 per day...| 14 per hour. 
@arpenters - <2. <= onc wae owt 1 32 per day ..| 1 44 to 1 68 per day...| 15 per hour. . 

~ Coopers ---.-------------++--++-+- 1 10 per day -.| 1 68 to 192 per day..-| 17 per hour. 
Miners ...----------+-----------+- 1 46 per day ..| Generally by the job..-..| 1 21 per day. 
NT AGHINISS <5 —-6-<a<c qcenawiae =e 1 36 per day .-| 1 68 to $1 92 per day...| 1 45 per day. 
PP RINteT Sat fon ss.cb stew outias Saige of 1 32 per day ..| 1 44 to 1 68 per day.-.| 14 per hour. 
PP PAeretes 26 = assem enc y ages es 1 42 per day -.| 1 44 to 1 68 per day..-| 17 per hour. 
Shoemiskers')-.---)c--.sasc--saeae GOI PE Gay. Nae. ot ae dk se nos asee at bine 1 09 per day. 
Stone-cutters -....----.----------- 1 44 per day --| 1 44 to 192 per day..-| 16 per hour. 
PORE 4 a cane cee esasosace sees 1 80 per day -.| 1 20 to 1 68 per day..-| 1 21 per day. 
Tanners .-..-----+----22---20----+|sser ee seco ee eee 1 44 to 1 92 per day...| 1 33 per day. 
Tinsmiths .-.....-.---.------+-+-- 1 20 per day ..| 1 44 to 1 92 per day...| 1 21 per day. 
WWeROGEWEODGSC -— 2.5256 coc. soos 1 32 per day ..| 1 44 to 192 per day..-| 14 per hour. 

FARM-LABOR, 

. Summer..} 84 per day -.| 240 to 3 84 per week.| 4 84 to $5 56 per week. 

Experienced hands. -- f } leodeaaepe - per ane .-| 240 to 2 88 per week.| 4 84 to 5 56 per week. 
A ummer.. per day .-| 1 92 to 2 88 per week.| 4 35 per week. 
Ordinary hands ...... ere 40 per day ..| 1 92 to 2 40 per week.| 4 11 per week. 

Common laborers at other than 
farm-work, for six daysonly ...|. 70perday--| 32 per day...--.----.- 84 per day. 
Female servants....-..--.-------- 4 86 per month)/40 00 to $100 00 per year. |38 72 to $48 40 per year. 
PRICE OF BOARD. 
For workmen ....| 3 40 per week.|...-.-----.------+----+--- 290 to 3 39 per week. 
October, 1874. ara ecae. B40 per week?!|.<cu2e-scaeese=< seer 1 45 to 1 94 per week. 


a 














* Working five days only, and for the sixth day, 72 cents. 
In Saint Helens, Lancaster, ordinary farm-laborers receive 84 cents per day. 


CHIEF MANUFACTURING TOWNS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


In previous pages statements have been presented showing the 
wages or earnings of work-people in various mills and factories of the 
United Kingdom, classified by industries. The prices of factory-labor 
therein given were chiefly those prevailing in 1871, and which were 
kindly furnished to the author by officials of the British government. 
Tt is now proposed to present statements, classified by towns, showing 
the rates of wages, which were obtained personally by the author in 
the year 1872 and by consuls of the United States and others at subse- 
quent periods. 

In presenting the prices of labor in the chief towns of the kingdom 
it is neither intended to submit historical statements in regard to ‘the 
rise, the progress, or the present condition of what may be regarded as 
the leading industry of each town or manufacturing center, nor to con- 
sider the causes which rendered each place eminent in its peculiar 
branch of industry. Interesting as such a historical and statistical 
sketch might be of the manufactures of Manchester and Birmingham, 
of Leeds and Sheffield, of Bradford and Nottingham, of Glasgow and 
Dundee—and it must be confessed that the temptation to pursue such 


a course is unusually strong—there is neither time for its preparation 


nor space in these pages for its presentation. A passing ailusion to the 
chief industries of the above and other manufacturing towns of Great 
Britain is all that is necessary ; any more detailed statement would be 
a reflection upon the intelligence of the larger part of Anglo-American 
readers. Indeed, the leading productions of some of these manufac- 
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turing centers are so well known that towns in the United States largely 
engaged in similar industries are frequently designated as the counter- 
parts of the former. Thus, Lowell is the Manchester, Pittsburgh the 


Birmingham, and Paterson the Macclesfield of America; while, owing | 


to the recent rapid growth of iron-ship-building in Wilmington, Chester, 
and Philadelphia, the river Delaware is designated as ‘the Clyde of 
America,” 

LIVERPOOL. 


Population in 1871, 493,405. : 

Liverpool, the principal sea-port of England, situated on the river 
Mersey, four miles above its mouth, is celebrated for its great commer- 
cial importance and its immense trade with every part of the world. 
The vast amount of English merchandise which finds a market in the 
United States is chiefly shipped from this port, the value of which, in 
the year 1871, reached £26,310,743, ($128,041,230.) In the beginning of 
the eighteenth century Liverpool possessed only one dock, but now its 
magnificent and commodious docks cover a space of 400 acres. _ Ship- 
building,* both iron and wooden, is extensively carried on at Birkenhead, 
on the opposite side of the river, where the engineering works of Messrs. 
laird and others are situated. The manufactures of the town of Liver- 
pool, however, are but limited, while the products of the consular dis- 
trict, which, during the year ended September 30, 1872, were exported 
to the United States amounted to nearly $38,000,000, as indicated by 
the following table : 


EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES FROM LIVERPOOL. 


Statement showing the value of exports to the United States from the Liverpool consular 
district during the year ended September 30, 1872. 

















a Value in : * Value in 
Articles. U.S. gold.* Articles, U.S. gold.* 
BOUT Cees UNS. acne ee tases $7, 052, 940 |) Rags, waste paper, &c.... $850, 212 
REDE ron Boas sacs Lenk. dag bon- aeutedee $078, G00" || Brat. s2 oon cnqnd sem cmode 403, 715 
LETC SE ea a Oe ali |) Beers weer Bera ene tee sis 262, 480 
BRINE TIE, eens oon he nates woe eS SOB OO NOURI. 2 per er a maeaey slant us ee eee eee 239, 889 
PRPMEDIBLES 2S. os 23 abiem ak Gosh back c 12,949,396) || Harthenware <...c.c.-2ccaesecncneses 107, 146 
DNATE NOPE... 2. cutctt tacs en mottida cues ‘ ENGI 0 DED DEP er wie nienaan— Nafectokee 189, 244 
WOODS tee cae. Sean caccbakedtecnneee os bo WSINGRA sp Swcirtoancenewawmadoet tere eee 64, 749 
Chemicals’.......- 3 Misopllaneonal< fnew. nce se wiceeen cee 3, 487, 032 
Leather and skins 
At eeie tet. ad bial esas. eee SSeS. eee 37, 860, 903 








* Although the rates of wages and cost of subsistence in the United Kingdom which appear on pre- 
ceding and subsequent pages are computed at the rate of $4.84, United States gold, per pound sterling, 
and the shilling at 24 cents, yet, in the above and other tables of exports from manufacturing towns, 
the pound sterling is computed at the rate now established by law, viz, $4.8665. 


RATES OF WAGES IN LIVERPOOL. 


Mechanics and skilled artisans, in October, 1873.—The wages of en- 
gineers, boiler-makers, shipwrights, mast and block makers, printers 


“SHIPBUILDING ON THE MERSEY IN 1873.—The five principal ship-building firms on 
the Mersey turned out twenty-nine stoamers and seven iron sailing-ships during the 
year 1873, the total tonnage of the steamers amounting to 33,507 tons, and of the sail- 
ing-ships 12,164 tons. Messrs. Laird Brothers built eleven steamers, whose tonnage 
amounted to over 13,000 tons, and six gun-boats, aggregating nearly 2,000 tons. 
Messrs. Bowdler, Chaffer & Co. built seven steamers, amounting to 7,000 tons. Messrs. 
Thomas Royden & Sons launched five screw-steamers of the total amount of 5,407 tons, 
and four iron sailing-ships, aggregating 6,764 tons. R. & J. Evans & Co. built four 
steamers and one iron sailing-ship, amounting to 7,900 tons. Messrs. Potter & Hodg- 
kinson built two steamers and two sailing-ships of iron, aggregating 5,600 tons. 
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and lithographers, and of some of the men in the building trades, as 
painters, joiners, masons, plumbers, &c., vary from 5s. 6d. to 6s. ($1.33 
to $1.45) per day of nine working-hours, or from 33s. to 36s. ($7.98 to 
$8.70) per week of fifty-four hours. 

The wages of pressmen in oil-mills, of the higher class of workmen 
in chemical works, sugar-refineries, &c., vary from 27s. 6d. to 32s. 6d. 
($6.25 to $7.86) per week, the hours varying from ten to twelve per day. 

The wages of day laborers in Liverpool vary from 21s. to 25s. ($5.08 
to $6.05) per week. In some of the smaller towns they range from 18s. 
to 22s. 6d., ($4.35 to $5.44.) . 

Domestic servants.—The wages of housemaids and waitresses vary 
from £10 to £20 ($48.40 to $96.80) per annum, (of course board found 5) 
of cooks from £12 up to £40, ($58.U8 to $193.60;) of gardeners, £1. to 


£1 10s. ($4.84 to $7.26) per week, living out of the house at their own 


cost. Footmen and coachmen’s wages vary too much to give any fixed 
rates. 


WAGES IN ENGINEERS’ SHOPS, IRON-WORKS, ETC. 


The following statement, showing the rates of wages paid by the gen- 
eral association of master engineers, ship-builders, and iron and brass 
founders, was kindly furnished by Colonel Clay, et Clay, Inman & Co., 
proprietors of the Birkenhead Forge, under date of October 29, 1873: 


Statement showing the weekly rates of wages paid to workmen in different classes of work im 
the district of Liverpool during the second quarter of the year 1873. 


















































Employers. 
Class of work. 
Aver- 
No. %. | No. 9. | No. 11. | No. 12. age. 
RIMM teen os eee eee ietieh< so anrieciena sere eae ta $8 32 | $832] $8 46] $7 82 $8 23 
OSET SESE Rr oc are eS eae She OTE 5 42 5 50 5 08 5 18 5 30 
Bee ANOM MUGS. pase op on nen as tasview sme uincamelssiesaine 8 94 9 19 8 46 8 53 8 70 
PERMBOPR nat oan e re poo oea ne —otee es Senna teers smede dese SONOS. tie ttalsailscalmcn = 5 32 
De so at cts iota he abel Shee lee SISSIES Cae sea Bate. 8.32 8 71 9 19 8 50 8 43 
PRIN OUS b> = weit so ola cateioio' saan 'ewee Ble rane aa ee ame ne love toca See 4 64 
FRAMBECTS oS ci enchasin aoe Zab “Sa 7 50 7 74 7 50 7 62 
Hotders-up 774 6 29 6 29 6 07 6 60 
Turners ...-- s; 4 98 8 32 8 24 S ee S BS 
Wonpersmitles: - so-so sees were sw waecet ate ew onu as <e EW 2 yall occas siudaaasere 
PEO OMISNGLS cou. oo a ascercBtinceapdsnces wees selcaaiccwwepe n+ |oa ninco 774 7 62 7 86 7 74 
Pibfers. and ELECHOTS «occ eowwsec ge - «nin ens onan ie wate eee 7 86 7 62 7 62 7380 772 
SMR eNOS oe a Sn ore aclgieilb anicieleie dose enemions||siawlia cael seme clet 774 774 774 
BianersMeme as. es os MRE oe ON 677| 750| 750} 653) 708 
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WAGES AT THE CANADA WORKS, BIRKENHEAD. 


Average rates of wages paid ta skilled workmen at the Canada Works, Birkenhead, in the sia- 
: teen years from 1854 to 1869, inclusive. i 
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The above table, extracted from Mr. Brassey’s “* Work and Wages,” - 
exhibits but slight variations in wages during the sixteen years prior to 
1870. The average of the thirteen different occupations for the years 
1854 to 1857 and from 1860 to 1864 was almost identical, while in 1869 
there was a slight decrease. 

Nor does the general average in the sixteen years, viz, 29s. 11d. 
($7.24) vary greatly from the rates in 1872, when‘ the euthor visited the 
works, or from those of 1873, as shown in the table on the preceding 
page, in which the wages of all the skilled workmen averaged 31s. 10d., 
($7.70,) an advance of but 1s. 11d. (46 cents) per week, or about 6 per 
cent. The increase in the cost of labor, however, is chiefly owing to 
the reduction in the hours of labor, which, as before stated, is equiva- 
lent to about 10 per cent. 

The weekly wages paid in the above works, as stated by Mr. Laird, of 
Laird & Brothers, October 14, 1872, were as follows: turners, 30s. to 32s.; 
riveters, 34s. to 36s., but do not work all the time ; ordinary machinists, — 
fitters, &c., average 26s. ; pattern-makers, 34s. to 36s.; laborers from 
unskilled to skilled, 18s. to 23s.; ship-carpenters, 6s. per day in Shop; 
7s. outside, 

Mr. Laird stated the advance in the rates of wages paid in 1872 over 
those of 1867 was 10 per cent. on the higher and 15 per cent. on the 
lower rates. From 800 to 900 men were at that time employed in the 
works. 

BIRMINGHAM. 


Population in 1871, 343,787. 

In addition to the various articles of iron manufacture for which Bir- 
mingham was, at an early period, celebrated, brass goods began to be 
produced about the seventeenth century. This branch now forms one 
of the most important in the town. Every description of article in this 
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metal is produced in immense quantities. Metallic bedsteads in brass 
and iron,lamps, chandeliers, gas-brackets, cornice-poles, ornamental 
railings, metallic picture-frames, curtain-bands, as well as more common 
articles, afford employment to many thousands of men, women, and 
boys. The buckle trade, formerly so large, has entirely disappeared, 
and metal buttons are produced in but small quantities. The glass 
trade, including stained glass for windows, is very successfully prose- 
cuted, and in the vicinity of the town is the gigantic establishment of 
Messrs. Chance, who supplied the whole of the material required for the ° 
glazing of the Crystal Palace for the exhibition of 1851. 

A writer (Leland) in the time of Henry VIII, speaking of Birming- 
ham, says, (ipsissima verba et litera :) 

The beauty of Birmingham, a good market towne in the extreame parts of Warwick- 
shire, is one street going up alonge almost from the left ripe of the brooke, [the Rea, ] 
up a meane hill by the length of a quarter of a mile. I saw but one paroch church in 
the towne. There be many smithes in the towne that use to make knives and all 
manner of cutting tooles, and many lorimers (saddlers) that make bittes, and a great 


many naylors; so that a great part of the towne is maintained by smithes, whoe have 
their iron and sea-cole out of Staffordshire. 


Camden, who wrote half a century later, describes it as “ swarming 
with inhabitants and echoing with the noise of anvils.” 

Electro-plating, which has sprung up entirely within « recent period, 
is now carried on to an almost incredible extent. The manufactory of 
Messrs. Elkington, elsewhere mentioned, is the parent establishment in 
the town. Jewelry, in the fabrication of which female labor largely 
enters, is made in great quantities. The papier-maché trade is exten- 
sive. Such articles as sofas, tables, and other kinds of furniture, in 
addition to the smaller kinds, such as desks, work-boxes, and inkstands, 
are manufactured and ornamented with figures, flowers, and landscapes, 
and inlaid with pearl. Fire-arms in great numbers are made in Bir- 
mingham. The gun trade, first stimulated by government patronage 
in the time of William III, retains its early reputation. The factory of 
the Birmingham Small-Arms Company is largely employed in executing 
orders from foreign governments. A proof-house, where all gun-barrels 
manufactured are required to be proved, was established by an act of 
Parliament in 1813. Metal-rolling, wire-drawing, and. pin-making are 
extensively carried on, while Birmingham stands unrivaled in the man- 
ufacture of steel pens. 

Mr. Consul Gould furnishes the following interesting information in 
regard to this important industry : 

Steel pens are now made at fourteen factories in Birmingham, and the aggregate 
production is 15,000,000 per week. There are not less than 2,500 persons employed in 
the manufacture, producing an aggregate of 750,000,000 annually. 

Joseph Gillott, the famous steel-pen, maker, died in this town January 6, 1872, at the 
age of seventy-one. Probably no name has been more widely known for tke last forty 
years than that of this man. Every school-boy in the Old and New World kas become 
familiar with the articles which bear his name. At the time of his death it is esti- 
mated that his establishment was producing 150,000,000 pens annually, averaging a 
ton per day. If we estimate one-half this number as the average for the last thirty 
years, it will give the enormous aggregate of 2,250,000,000 pens sent out by one man, 

Tt has been denied that he was the first to produce the steel pen, which was origl- 
nally in the round or barrel form, the two edges of the strips of steel being brought 
together and forming the slit. These were produced by hand, but Mr. Gillot con- 
ceived the idea of manufacturing them by machinery, and his establishment has long 
been one of the attractive places for persons visiting Birmingham. 


Joseph Gillott began life poor, his calling being that of a grinder of cutlery at Shef- 
field. He came to Birmingham about fifty years ago and followed the business of 
steel-toy maker for some time, and about thirty-five years since began to make the 


steel pens which have’ caused his name to be so well known to the world. These pens 
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at first were clumsy and stiff and poorly adapted for writing parposes. One of his 
first devices to remedy the stiffness was the small slit on each side of the point, With 
the use of dies came the various forms which have since been furnished. The first 
pens sold for fifty and seventy-five cents each, and for a long time the value was 
twenty-five cents. The price has gradually decreased, till at the present time they 
are sold as low as one cent per dozen. 


Josiah Mason, also a manufacturer of steel pens, is still living at a greater age than - 


that of Mr. Gillott, and his history is quite similar to that of his compeer, he having 
started from the most humble circumstances, though he is now regarded as the richest 
man in this wealthy town. Having no children of his own, he has devoted the whole 
of his immense wealth for the benefit of the children of the poor. His magnificent 
orphanage, costing a half million of dollars, is one of the ornaments of our suburbs, 
and a whole square has been purchased by him in the heart of the city, where elegant 
and costly buildings are to be erected for a college for poor young men. His immense 
pen establishment is to be left in the hands of trustees, who are to devote the pro- 
ceeds to the support of his beloved schools. Mr. Mason’s name has not become so 
intimately associated with steel pens as that of Mr. Gillott, from the fact that he .has 
chiefly manufactured for other parties, whose names have appeared upon the products, 
* * * Each establishment manufactures three hundred and fifty tons annually. 
The celebrated Perry, of London, has had his stamp upon Mr. Mason’s pens from the 
first, and they have been justly esteemed as equal to any in the market. 


EXPORTS FROM BIRMINGHAM TO THE UNITED STATES. 


Comparative statement of exports from the consular district of Birmingham to the United 
States for the respective years ending September 30, 1873 and 1872. 


[The pound sterling computed at $4.8665.] 




































Description of goods. 1873. 1872. 
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WAGES IN BIRMINGHAM. 


On previous pages, in the classification by industries, the wages paid in 
Birmingham are given. The rates in some branches of manufacture 
were personally obtained from the proprietors of the shops, factories, and 
ae indicated, and verified by conversations with the more intelligent 
workmen. 
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_ Engineering-works.—Mr. May, of May & Fountain, engineers, took 
particular pains to afford full information in regard to the wages paid 
in iron-founding and machine shops, as they are designated in the 
United States. Fitters, turners, smiths, &¢., best men, earn 36s. per 
week, a very few as high as 40s.; ordinary machinists, 28s.; inferior 
machinists, 24s. to 26s. Those receiving but 24s. have not served a reg- 
ular apprenticeship. Average of the whole shop, about 30s.; laborers, 
somewhat skilled, 18s. to 24s.; laborers, unskilled, 15s. to 18s. This 
firm does not employ society men. In shops employing society men 
only, the average rate is about 32s., some ot the best earning as 
much as 40s. Young men, not so well skilled, earn 25s. per week. 

A “society man,” a molder of considerable intelligence, working in 
another establishment, gave the following as the wages in shops em- 
ploying society men: Molders, 34s. per week of 54 hours, a few obtain 
but 32s.; fitters, 30s. to 32s. A few superior men get more. Average 
of all except molders, 30s.; laborers assisting in putting up machinery, 
20s. 

Harness-factory—Messrs. Ashford & Winder furnished the follow- 
ing information in regard to the earnings of their work-people: Ordi- 
pary workmen earn from 24s. to 26s. per week ; best workmen earn from 
28s. to 30s. per week; girls, 8s. Men on saddles, piecework, after pay-— 
ing women to help, earn about 40s. Curriers, on piecework, earn from 
50s. to 60s. These last save nothing, however, some being out of money 
before the week is over, owing to intemperance. The sewing is chiefly 
done by hand. They have tne sewing machine and are about to order 
another. They prefer those of Boston make. 

In houses ¢* working-people, girls were seen sewing traces, and at 
other harness-work. A harness-maker, working in another shop, stated 
that he earns at piecework 26s. Men working by the week average not 
over 24s., or at most 25s. They find it difficult to support their families 
on such wages. Many leave off working at trades and become porters, 
because they can thus earn more money. 

Silver-plated ware.——Messrs. Elkingion & Co.’s manufactory of silver- 
plated ware is celebrated throughout the kingdom for the excellence of 
the workmanship and for the artistic taste displayed in the great variety 
of articles produced. The manager gave the earnings of the employés as 
follows: About 500 hands are employed, who work fifty hours net per 
week, mostly on piecework. Chasers earn from 40s. to 45s.; other 
workmen, trom 35s. to 40s.; mferior, as low as 26s.; average of the 
whole, about 35s. 

Gillott’s Steel-Pen Works.—The employés are nearly all girls, who earn 
about 10s. per week. 

Thimble-factories.—Small girls chiefly employed, who earn from 4s. 6d. 
to 5s. per week. 

Other factories.—The average weekly wages of girls at other factory- 
labor is about 8s., some receiving as high as 10s, 

Birmingham Smail-Arms Company’s Works.—These works are at Small- 
heath, some foar miles from the city. About 1,000 men are usually em- 
ployed, but when the visit of the author was made only 500 were at work, 
on alarge order tor the Russian government. Mostof the men work under 
contractors, who pay from 30s. to 35s. per week for good hands; ordi- 
nary and inferior obtain less. Small boys receive 8s, per week; youths, 
16s.; laborers, about 16s., but they usually work over-hours, and thus 
earn 20s.; tool-makers, 36s. to 40s., average about 38s. ; grinders, 50s. 
to 60s., obtaining higher wages in consequence of the dangerous nature 





of the work. 
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Mr. George E. Jetfery, secretary of the Birmingham Master-Builders’ 
Association, in a letter to one of the newspapers of that city, dated 
March 10, 1874, gives the following statement of the rates of wages 
paid to laborers in Birmingham for the preceding nine years : 

For several years before 1864, and to May of that year, the rate of wages paid was 
17s. per week of sixty hours. 

In May, 1864, 18s. was paid per week of sixty hours. 

In June, 1865, payment by the hour was commenced, and the rate per hour was 
advanced to 4d., the time worked fifty-eight and a balf hours, or 19s. 6d. per week. 

In May, 1867, time was reduced to fifty-six and a half hours, and wages advanced to 
4id. per hour, or £1 per week. 5 

In May, 1868, the rate of wages paid was 48d. per hour for fifty-six and a half honrs, 
and this rate of wages and time continued till May, 1872, when, under the arbitra- 
tion, conducted by Mr. R. Kettle as umpire, wages were advanced to 42d. per hour, and 
the time reduced to fifty-four hours, or to £1 1s. 4d. per week, which is the preseut 
rate of wages aud time. 4 

These figures show an advance of wages per hour in nine years at the rate of 40 
per cent., and 5 per cent. nore is now offered, making fifty-four hours, at 5d. per hour, 
or £1 2s. 6d. per week. 


It is proper to state in this connection that Mr. Stephens, secretary of 


the laborers’ association, asserted that the rate of wages was then but 
16s. per week. 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Wolverhampton is situated in the great midland coal and iron mining 
district known as the Black Country, and has manufactories of almost 
every article produced from iron, steel, and brass. It is a place of con- 
siderable antiquity, although little is known of its history until the 
year 996, when Wulfrune, sister of Ethelred II, endowed a church and 
college here. The town was then called Hampton, and afterward Wul- 
frune’s Hampton, which has since been corrupted to the present name, 
Wolverhampton depends mainly tpon the manufacture of iron and 
hardware. The lock-manufacture is one of. the oldest in the town, the 
famous Chubb lock being made here. Tin and japanned ware, hollow 
ware, gun-locks, safes, cut nails, tools, aud implements, are also manu- 
factured ; and all these branches together with brass founding give 
employment to a large number of hands. 

me report of the sub-inspector of factories for this district, in 1873, 
states : 


In Wolverhampton and the Black Country, trade has been very good in almost all 
branches. Many new works have been opened, aud old ones have been enlarged. One 
firm that in 1868 employed 272 hands, now employs 829; and another that at the same 
daie had one factory with 540 hands, 280 of whom were females, has now three facto- 
ries with 1,143 hands, of whom 504 are females. The tube trade in particular has made 
great strides within the last few years. The number of such factories has doubled 
since 1868; and, with one or two exceptions, all the factories then in operation have 
been enlarged. The demand for labor has consequently increased. 


The following notes, in regard to wages in Wolverhampton, are from 
the author’s note-book; those relating to the cost of subsistence and 
the condition of the working-people will appear in subsequent pages : 

July 10, 1872.— Went to Wolverhampton, passing a succession of vil- 
lages in the Black Country, the town of Dudley off to the left—all 
engaged in coal-mining or in the production of iron. Saw ruins of the 
old Warwick Castle, which, with the mines, belong to the Earl of Dud- 
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ley. The Earl works the mines and makes iron. His income is said to 
have been £600,000 in 1871, and it is estimated that in the current year 
(1872) it will reach £1,000,000. Visited large iron-works of Thorney- 
eraft & Co., Wolverhampton. They pay the usual rates for puddling. 
Laborers in yard wheeling iron, &¢., receive 16s. per week. Men who 
assist in rolling large iron get higher rates, some 4s. 6d., and a few ds. 
per day. Women wheeling cinders earn 8s. per week. The firm had 
declined to employ women for such work, but of late, owing to the 
scarcity and high wages of men, have been obliged to engage them. 
The work, though very dirty and unsuitable for women, is not hard. 

Coal now costs 13s. to 14s. per ton of 22 cwt. The firm owns mines, 
but can purchase coal which is mined nearer the works at lower rates 
than they can mine it. ; 

A puddler employed in Jenks & Sons’ iron and steel works says that 
his net earnings are only 30s. per week, viz: 4 tons at 11s.—44s.; less 
paid for helper, 4 tons at 3s. 6d.—14s.; net 30s. He says that he can 
lay up little or nothing. 

Visited Chubb’s lock factory; from 80 to 90 men employed; no ma- 
chinery used. The locksmiths are highly skilled workmen. Men are 
engaged on piecework. Average weekly earnings 35s. per week, On 
consulting the books of the firm it was found that some of the most 
skilled men received last week 44s. each. 

In other shops and factories: In engineering or machinists’ shops the 
average wages is 30s. per week. A tool-maker earns at piecework 50s., 
pays assistant 7s. on the £1—18s. 9d.;_net earnings 31s. 3d. 

‘A hoe-maker who had gone to the United States, where he obtained 
higher wages, but owing to high prices of subsistence and the heat, had 
returned, has worked tor one firm twenty-four years, and never lost. 
time except from sickness. Receives 30s. and has to work all the time 
to live and support family of five children, none of them old enough 
to earn anything. 

Girls in various branches receive from 7s. to 11s. per week. 


SHEFFIELD. 


Population in 1871, 239,946. : 

The enumeration of the various leading articles manufactured in Shef- 
field would fill many pages, and yet the principal productions can be 
expressed in two words, steel manufactures. This town was renowned 
for its knives in the time of Chaucer, and is still the chief seat of the 
English manufacture of cast, shear, and blister steel of all kinds, steel 
wire, cutlery and tools of almost every variety, railway and carriage 
springs and buffers, and many other kinds of steel and iron ware, as 
well as all classes of silver, silver-plated, electro-plated, German silver, 
britannia and other white metal goods. Britannia metal and the pro- 
cess of silver-plating were invented here. 

The Cutlers’ Company, known throughout the kingdom by its anni- 
versary, called the ‘“ Cutlers’ Feast,” had its origin in the sixteenth 
century in certain trade regulations, wholly opposed to modern ideas, 
“Agreed upon by the whole fellowship of cutlers.” It was incorporated 
by statute in the reign of JamesI. The list of trades given in the 
charter of the company enumerated only ‘knives, scissors, shears, 
sickles, and other cutlery.” 

‘An examination of the stock of one establishment, such as that of 
the Messrs. Rogers, would indicate a considerable increase in the variety 
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as well as the volume of articles manufactured from steel. It would be 
interesting to trace the progress of the leading industries of Shettield, 
and to refer to some historical incidents,* but time and space forbid. 


EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 


The variety as well as the value of the manufactures of Sheffield, 
which find a market in the United States, are, to some extent, indi- 
cated in the following : 


Statement showing the exports from Sheffield to the United States during the years ending 
December 31, 1872 and 1873. 
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Bre MR tae SHEE Sei fo Meats Prniuts eek Sect hc San eR RE ee ee $3, 186,053 | $2, 975, 273 
PSPUBOMUCIESUEGL PANS, a3 cena: misma tccceas o2+ necea<elee gaser aeneetore 1, 829, O19 1, £03, 658 
OSU LARCSEL (oreo tales ere ese ele sec pees erin eters sie meet 12, 519 47, 456 
PUERTIOM Cn oe fou skera trac ISt2vans ag abe aeratalai Soke SEE « leah alate ee = os See ee 2, 273 1, 593 
PERICSyeINU ate Ce ee th, acta) AU ban M te Ree ee eee 12, 213 5, 87 
MERE PUG! tc-do's + io ware pistes sis ae wala conta ante aeemaatess= sence ee : 2, 915 2, 863 
Wheels and axles with Bessemer-steel tires. - z 4 IST Le cae nee 
Cast-steel tires .. : 165, 446 161, 036 
Tire-blooms . ees 123, 057 122, 565 
POU S ree 5 os 5 csc cisic ; 27, 155 13, 458 
PASKY OB resem tlele = 2 oe avionics ans cs a\ se see suet ce omens aaeaiees aoe 54, 971 94, 053- 
Frog-points, crank-pins, and pinions....... -----2-2...--cee-e ee weeee 3, 692 2, 208 
Switches, railroad-chairs; &¢ 2, 286 2, 559 
ISIE NCO MIOUS on vad. Jers seine Sogeeosd-cee Macks a oseeae F 1, 943 3, 462 
Cast-stoe) rolls .....l42:...%.--<-< 335 1, 893 
PrUO CINIUIR So era sar ceases eee se ania = Seatenn ccm ase name er caee ceee eee toon ot eet oe eee an 3, 438 
Gun-castings...... Piaais teint alsletal= steiei-(cjen lee. ate = Manele aes =e eeeeten= eee oracles Sees 3, 658 
Jron, iron wire, iron fence, rods, &c : 72,193 41, 290 
PRC LORUA MD SWALO: watse oe arin ceisapeeS ia 9 oro ae eee See ones eee ces eee ey 187 1, 358 
Machinery --.2..--6.5 Fae eee arte 3, 743 4, 827 
MEW ATOL Se <a icsstieaakioeen eats ane 2, 502 2. 849 
FAMINE Bere eer nita Merson ee aie eR RIE te 9, 245 5, 643 
ONO Sel Ra. <Piaiemiaeoqsar See ade ac ope eta keraAc ala eee a cee eek Se cee 1, 246, 949 1, 514, 385 
Pe ERO REY 2A, en Ne a oy tS nee rl ee eC 564, 024 563, 498 
SS ee ek ine teen inosine | CRC aan ee eet en ome 24,024] . 14,364 
COBRGROOISS. C210 pion toa ceee rece teen a Stones iter oerae kre 4 411, 094 94, 599 
MAMA GIMOOIS /seance' 22s santos ees 5, 943 5, 875 
Scythes, sickles, and grass-hooks......-.....-...-----+++ Se raie mtciemierae ts See see os 10, 291 10, 003 
Sheep-shears ...--. Bas age cie ston sb eans erate are Eee Ree eee 26, 126 22, 979 
PRA LON EE NDS ea cnc rnis ais mca eee ce ore aac eRe Leen Ee chas eee en 4, 876 1, 403 
REE V ORO AG RAUEORS) eG ce carey eames 2 ee ee ee ee ne Mee Onte er ee eee uae 3, 496 3, 094 
UMD Rett ais x. nc oa ot ie Meee lew eine ede. ae ee eee ee ee el 19, 5384 17, 439 
Hackle and gill pins, stecl mills, flyers and doctors or calico web.........-..-- 6, 172 4, 296 
Upholsterers’ materials, viz, curled hair, cotton-warp seating, & ....-. ...... 56, 118 51, 994 
Gin; oun -material,‘shooting-tackle, 80....0 con. - crane see cece anh oe 38, 779 27, 348 
Measures, measuring tapes and rules .-..-......-.-. Pep ee semen ata ee eaten 17, 537 15, 997 
Optical and mathematical instruments, spectacles, &c¢............-- 7, 529 7, 268 
Surgical instruments, bandages, &c 8, 403 4,125 
Salted skins 256, 685 355, 365 
Granite tomb TT ten eee 
MEAT OST O UGS Soto. ccc a Sood Meee nee a Pee ea ea 10, 887 14, 023 
Miscellaneous 2), 083 19, 570 











7, 962, 440 8, 035, 884 








*The poet Montgomery lived, was imprisoned, and died in Sheffield. The advocate 
of political as well as personal liberty, of free speech, and of a “free press,” he was 
rewarded by along imprisonment. The publication office of his paper “ The Iris,” 
(now a small provision shop,) his editorial room, his chair and his desk, as well as the 
house in which the latter years of the good old man were passed, and where, in 1854, 
he died, were visited with deep interest and veneration.—E, Y. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN 1872. 

The earnings of workmen in the mechanical trades and in some of the 
iron and cutlery works of Sheffield, in 1871, are given on previous pages. 
In addition thereto the following statements are presented : 


Table showing the mean wages of mechanics and other laborers per week, in United States gold. 



























































Class of labor. Wages. Class of labor. Wages. 
Mechanics: Engineers’ tools—Continued. 
IPIGRE Baltes coco tee aes. een $6 53 Grinders $7 62 
Carpenters .....-- Res eR ee ce catch Bia at 7 26 GES) Se om emia ate"cirtacsa.al 6 53 
MeReGHS Pons scenes cee Se eo mene eee 7 74 || Sheep-sbears:, 
AI GV Sco ees ne Rt cag wy asicrewiad 6 53 BOL COS that biomes nels ose renire cenetert= 9 68 
Plasterers C.<....- 7 02 Pe PAHO: «5a aa/ eye eeines we eee pin a3 6 78 
SMOOMMEOERS << 2505 an ae oSeear ses 5 32 TIMERS Besa tiee me tase cia ass 9 80 
Boiler-makers 6 53 || Hammer-makers : 
Wheel ard mill wrights.--..--.---. 7 74 GR EOUS | oe aa ima oe ae sae eee ere 9 68 
MBREGES haart poet Et -2 2schs seek sr 5 08 Suriwenas < seeccertaet- ha tees ene aes 7 26 
Clerks in railway-offices..-....-.--- 6 05 || Razors: 
Slaters, 7d. per hour, 53 hours per ROTM OTS ee erie ance oleate sins visi islalela 7 26 
RCE ets et erat ee em arto ae ss 7 26 Grinders 9 44 
Slaters’ assistant, 5d. per hour, 53 MELA TOUS casera tients fe asec ete 6 78 
hours pex weelk .2. 262. ----2---~-- : 5 32 Girls, assisting, putting up, &...-. 1 63 
Table-cutlery: 2 Silver-plated ware: 
Table-blade forgers .-.------.--.--- 7% 19 Silversmiths 7 
Table-blade grinders Ae 6 69 CONQACTE, oa ucs satin aa jae es 7 87 
- ee eae Sees 5 34 | Bngvavers: ..2--- essere raters dais 9 68 
able-forks, steel: . WOMDOR 2% sit = aia sagas 3 03 
MHOVORER 65.7. qs semanas serena oo 6 29 Barnishers ; Girls, 12 to 16 years... 1 82 
Grinders -..--- Be eee eee eine T RT Buffers ; Women, ...-.0.5 556 3 39 
Filers, boys and girls 2 05 ers ---- 9 Girls, 12 to 16 years..- 1 82 
Pocket-cutlery: White-metal ware : 
Pocket-blade forgers.--...---------- 6 69 SPN ENS sae se hs cradle caesece gee as & 83 
Grinders 7 26 Putting together..-....------------ 1e 
FPAIGOUS) Joc catenwan<iensna--nn0=05mi+= 6 05 Casters and stampers .--.---------- 7 50 
Saws: Buffers NMGa ens yee eecn eee 6 41 
Saw-makers......--------s------ ais 7 02 OS PONV OMEN esate <lt-Je=l='=tat= 2 90 
Saw-grinders : 8 47 Women-casters ..--.-------.------- 2 42 
ILE MIOPAS. £4 oz gence'= See ict caxoe 6 73 Girls, buffers and cleaners.-.-..--.-- 1 45 
Rabbers, women ....<. -.----------- 2 18 Women in warehouse .-.--..------- 2 54 
Scissors: Burnishers, women...--...-.-.----- 2 90 
SGE DONS) sa saanae wiv 5 t= aie = = 6 05 || Files: 
Grinders 8 83 MORMENS Reena eo sceemseee ors see eee 13 3L 
Pein ee seis aes acon is on 6 41 Perivers-c-5 sss 9 68 
Putting together. :.-- 6 41 Grinders 12 TL 
Burnishers, women 1 94 CmbtOrs). nese ea aeerecacm eins mcer 7 26 
Edge-tools: Steel: 
Forgers ..-.-------------+++--+--++-- 10 16 Welter oss 22 aan et hae aattae ames = 12 10 
PURIRIONS. Oe hole ease aiaee cates © 7 74 Puller-out ..- 7 02 
ANC OTI OTS en ue = a= =.-'nse -i2 = 2simr- 6 73 @Cokersieas-4 4 86 
WT INGOLS Sons eco <a 8 ane een 10 29 POU maker «50 s/s i-he sme 9 68 
Engincers’ tools: Couverting-furnace men 4 88 
Forgers ..-...----------------+----->- 7 87 : 
Builders’ Association wages in November, 1873. 
Ratios te eine oe seta es meen oases vance one serene sa nao saioa 15 cents per hour. 
rere lel VeNsy sss, ore 2- See am eam omelsicin sm = eee twee rman noir mini sic eiciim mini Eereeee 15 cents per hour. 
Beets ASOT oe on acs Sa eee eee ewe Aaesieawn y goam sedans tasee=ststeses 16 cevts per hour. 
Stone-fixers, (trimmings, &¢.).-. -.------------+---2e22- et orcn ne rereee teeter ccs 18 cents per hour. 
SNES os woes oe meat ae on oe wieceinpiniwinin'= = a aiene wie lviriniuinin aiaiwinciniaeiainim ns /mimainiti < 10 cents per hour. 


The following extracts from the author’s note-book present some data 
in regard to wages in Sheffield. Those relating to cost of provisions 
and rent will be found on subsequent pages. 

July 12, 1872.—Visited the extensive steel-works of Messrs. Thomas 


Firth & Sons, and was courteously shown through every part by Mr. 


Firth, jr., who explained all the processes and afforded information in 
regard to wages, &c. 

Head-roller works by the ewt. and earns from £3 to £4 per week. 

At melting, five men employed at a fire; one receives 40s., two 288. 
each, and two 19s. each per week. Hammer-men from 30s. to 40s., la- 
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borers more or less skilled from 19s. to 21s., average, 20s. Small boys 
from 6s. to 8s., large boys or youths, who assist in rolling, receive up to 
15s. and even 16s. 

Swedish iron is largely used, especially for tools. For other work and 
for some of this, there is an admixture of best English iron, selected 
brands. 

July 13.—In company with Dr. Webster, United States consul, was 
shown through the celebrated cutlery works of Messrs. Rogers & Sons. 

Grinders receive about 60s. per week, but having to find stones and 
tools, they net about 45s. per week. Owing to precautions taken, this 
work is not so destructive to health as formerly. 

Average earnings of the men engaged in the various kinds of work 
range from 28s. to 30s., some earn 35s. 

Jn some branches, such as forging pocket-knife blades, two men work 
together, and at piecework each can earn 7s. 6d. per day, but as the 
work is hard, they are unable to labor all the week, averaging only four 
days, and earning but 30s. 

_ In Laycock’s hair-cloth factory the girls who weave hair-cloth earn 8s. 
per week. 

Some men who do work for large establishments by contract, pay men 
from 28s. to 308. and earn from £5 to £6 per week; but these are really 
contractors or small manufacturers, and must not be classed with men 
who work at fixed rates. : 

Laborers in Sheffield earn from 18s. to 19s. 

Carters, drivers of teams carrying steel and hardware to railway-sta- 
tions, or driving for manufacturers, get from 20s. to 22s, 


PROSPECTIVE DECLINE IN WAGES. 


It has been seen from statements presented on preceding pages that 
there has been a considerable reduction in wages in the iron and coal- 
mining industries from the maximum rates of 1872, but a movement has 
been made looking to a reduction in iron-founderies, engineering-shops, 
and other branches, or, in other words, an increase in the hours of labor. 
A return to the old system of ten hours per day is proposed. The 
following extract from an article in the London Times ot December 21, 
1874, more fully explains the proposed change: 


A very important step is being taken by the directors of the Atlas Works, John 
Brown & Co., one of the larg: st manufacturing concerns in Sheffield. A few weeks 
since they discharged a large number of their workmen, and reduced the wages of 
others by 12} per cent, They are now about to make a change more important than 
any yet carried out. A notice has been posted in the works announcing that from the 
4th of January the wages of the engine-tenters, the hammer-drivers, and the boiler- 
firemen will be reduced 10 per cent., and those of the laborers in the engineer’s, butter, 
foundery, and planing departments will be reduced by a similar amount. The time of 
the laborers in the steel, spring, forge, rail, and tire mills and han:mer-shops will be 
altered to fifty-nine hours instead of fifty-four‘as at present. The object of the notice 
clearly is to endeavor to bring about a return to the old system of working ten hours 
aday. In departments where this cannot be done the wages of the men are to be reduced 
10 per cent. Thus, in the engineer’s, buffer, foundery, and planing departments the 
skilled workmen are under the fifty-four-bour system. While this continues it is ob- 
viously useless to keep the laborers employed tifty-nine hours, and consequently the 


wages of the whole of them in these departments are to be reduced 10 per cent., which: 


is considered equivalent to the difference between fifty four and fifty-nine hours. But 
in the steel, spring, forge, hammer shops, and mills it is possible to increase the work- 
ing hours of the laborers to fifty-nine, because the skilled artisans work night and day 
turns. In all these departments, therefore, so far as the laborers are concerned, the 
fifty-nine-hours system is to be introduced. The proposed change is one which will 
strike a severe blow at the nine-hour movement, but in the present condition of trade 
it is not likely the men will offer any very serious opposition to it, To the introdue- 
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tion of that movement the directors, John Brown & Co., attribute very much of the 
present depression in the Bessemer steel, railway, and other heavy departments. It is 
said that the loss of four working hours per week has resulted in an increase in the cost 
of productions of fully 10 per cent. This fact, coupled with the keenness of continental 
competition, makes it almost impossible for Sheffield makers of railway and other 
heavy-class goods to successfully compete with Belgian houses, for wages in Belgium 
are not so high as they are in England, and the men work ten hours a day. There is 
no doubt that the example set by John Brown & Co. wilk be followed by all the other 
large works at Sheffield, and that ultimately the skilled workman, the engineers among 
the number, will be asked to return to the fifty-nine-hour system. An attempt in this 
direction on a small scale has already been made at two works and with a successful 
result. 


NOTTINGHAM. 

Population in 1871, 86,621. 

The invention of the stocking-frame in the year 1589 gave rise to one 
of the most interesting chapters in the history of mechanical and manu- 
facturing industry. It was upon this machine that, about a century 
ago, a coarse imitation of cotton-lace was first produced. The fabric 
was all woven from one continuous thread. <A beautiful adaptation of 
the machinery enabled a fine silk net (point lace) to be made, employ- 
ing for many years 1,500 frames in Nottingham and its vicinity. This 
fabrication has long since died out. Then the machine was so arranged 
that the material should be used altogether as warp. This very in- 
genious machine is still usefully and extensively employed. In 1809 a 
working-frame smith in Nottingham invented and patented the bobbinet- 
machine. A woman making lacé on a pillow may produce three to five 
meshes or interstices in a minute. The first machine produced 1,000 
meshes per minute. A square yard of the produce was sold for $25. 
This machine, as originally constructed, though displaying great me- 
chanical skill, was a complicated one. During the time that has since 
elapsed, incessant and remarkable ingenuity has been shown in simpli- 
fying and improving the machine, and plain net, of like quality to that 
first made, is now sold currently at 12 cents the square yard. A man 
turns off with ease 40,000 meshes per minute from this ‘mechanical 
pillow,” as the bobbinet-machine was originally called by its talented 
inventor. The Jacquard apparatus has been since applied, at great 
cost, but with perfect success. 

EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 

The annual exportation of lace, hosiery, and other Nottingham goods 
are exhibited by the following statement, showing the exports from Not- 
tingham to the United States during the years ending December 31, 
1872 and 1873, the value being computed in United States gold: 























Goods. 1872. 1873. | Goods. 1872. 1873. 

\ 

| 
ace ee $3, 027, 885 | $3, 389, 687 || Ribbons .-....-.------22---| --g5-333: $16, 386 
Hosiery 1, 080, 825 | 1, 088, 058 } Artificial flowers .--..----- BOO des vere te 
Cottons "47, 460 66,205 || Straw plait..-.------------ 796 
Linens 86, 569 33, 084 | a goods ......------- , 829 169 
Tbs ot sous 3, 751 1, 136 mibreliaets2ccieac -eces. 2. OD 503h em tee eee 
Sic good 208, 935 61, 945 ! Salted sking..----.-------- 301,977 | 330, 891 
Handkerchiefs 21, 703 4, 107 i Plaster and cement. ------- 9, 985 15, 283 
Muslins .---- 125, 324 42,154 || Earthenware ..------------ 11, 316 3 42h 
Elastics --- 66, 376 57, 699 i Machinery and iron goods.) 28, 9033 20, 135 
Velvets --- 68, 577 69, 202 || Miscellaneous .-.----------- eiguisdl 9, O49 
Taran) at ae wis <a oaniswi= sis 555 Q7, 154 =e! (eh 
Pe ee EET. 1,344 1) 903 | metal oe ce-ctie..8 5,114,124 | 5,178, 130 





Nottingham, although not visited in the order indicated, is noticed 
in this place, because it lies within the consular district of Shefiield. 

The following data from the author’s note-book relate only to wages. 
Information in regard to the rent of rooms, prices of provisions, and 
condition of the work-people will appear further on. 
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July 20, 1872.—Visited a number of lace-factories. In that of Mr. 
Thomas Hill the following wages are paid: 

Earnings of men, piecework, average, Mr. Hill states, 28s. or over per 
week. His son thinks the average nearer 30s., and handed me the 
weekly pay-roll. The first twelve averaged exactly 30s., but those lower 
down received less. The average is between 28s. and 29s. Some men 
receive as high as 40s., while others, such as old men, earn as low as 
10s. Those who average 28s. are the first class. The second class earn 
from 20s. to 22s. There is a wide difference between the efticiency of 
the first and second classes, owing partly to difference in machinery, 
the latter using old-fashioned band-looms, the former the most improved 
machinery. ; 

The average earnings of the young women is 9s. 6d. per week. A few 
earn from 11s. to 13s. per week, but they usually overlook a few others. 

Small girls—known as ‘“half-timers,” because they are required by 
act of Parliament to attend school half the time—receive from 2s. 6d. to 
3s. per week for such labor as they can perform. % 

The wages of work-people, with best class of lace-machinery, on lace- 
curtains, black-silk laces. &¢., average from 35s. to 40s. per week of fifty- 
four hours for men, as given by Messrs. J. S. Wells & Go., lace-eurtain 
manufacturers, and 40s., as stated by Mr. Hill. 

In explanation of the high rates, Mr. Hill stated that the work com- 

“manded higher prices because it is injurious to the eye-sight, few men 
over fifty-tive, or at furthest sixty, being able to work at it. Women 
employed in the same branch earn on an average 10s. 6d. per week. 
Good titters engaged in these factories earn 40s. per week. Some men 
on machines making black-silk lace earn from £3 to £4 per week, but 
this is exceptional. The high wages obtained is explained by the fact 
that the work consists of some new pattern or style, which is at the mo- _ 
ment fashionable aud in great demand, but will probably soon go out of 
fashion and the demand consequently cease. Did not visit the works of 
Mr. Mundella, M. P., whom 1 saw in London. 

Hosiery factory of Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Uo., of New York.—The 
earnings in this factory are indicated by the following extract from 
a letter from Mr. T. G. Carver, agent in Nottingham, to.the firm in 
Manchester, in reply to an inquiry addressed to bim concerning the 
average earnings of the various hands employed in the factory there. 
The original was shown, and a copy handed me by Mr. Fox, resident 
partner at Manchester : ; 

Tn reply to your question as to the earnings of our various hands for the last three 


months, I have to report as follows: Rotary half-bose hands, £2 4s. 5d. per week; 
shirt-body hands, girls mostly, £1 9s. per week ; rib-top hands, £2 18.; average earn- 


¢ 


ings on Paget’s patent frames, all girls, 16s. Gd.* 
MANCHESTER. 

Population in 1871, 383,843 ; Salford, 124,805—508,648, 

This ancient town, the site of.a fort built by the Celts, was named 
Mancenion, or “the place ot tents.” It was taken possession of about 
the year 72 by the Romans, who continued masters of it until their 
final departure from the island, some three centuries afterward. It fel] 
into the hands of the Pictish invaders and was occupied successively 
by the Saxons, the Danes, (about 870,) and long afterward by the Nor- 
man Conqueror, by whom it was assigned to William of Poictou, who 





*It is not pretended that the above are the regular or usual earnings of operatives 
in other factories in Nottingham, or elsewhere in England. In reply to my inquiries - 
of Mr. Fox, in Manchester, and of Mr. Stewart, subsequently, -in New York, it was - 
stated that the men and women who earn such high wages are most superior in skill 
and industry.—. Y. 
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became the Lord of the Manor. It is not celebrated, however, for its 
historical associations, but trom the fact that it ranks as the first manu- 
facturing town in the empire, while in population it is ouly surpassed 
by London and Liverpool. 

Manchester has been a place of trade from a very early period. In 
the reign of Henry VIII a law was enacted to remove the right of 
sanctuary from Manchester to Chester, on the ground that it caused 
the resort hither of idle and dissolute persons, to the injury of trade, 
both in linens and woolens, for which the place was distinguished, 
and which gave employment to many artifieers and poor folks, 
whose masters, by their strict and true dealing, caused the resort of 
many strangers from Ireland and elsewhere with linen, yarn, wool, and 
other necessary wares for the making of clpth to be sold there. The 
disturbances in France and the Netherlands had tended not a little 
to the growth of manufactures in the town, by causing the settlement 
of French and Flemish artisans in Lancashire. Early in the last cen- 
tury; it was mentioned as a remarkable fact that in Manchester and Bol. 
ton alone goods to the amount of £600,000 were annually manufactured. 

Manchester is the center of a great system of canals, and has railway 
communication with nearly all parts of England. The name of the 
town has from a very remote period been connected with industry and 
trade; but its present great importance is specially due to the magni- | 
tude of its cotton manufactures, the greatest in the world. It is men- 
tioned as having maintained a trade with the Greeks of Marseilles. In 
1552 an act was passed for the better manufacture of Manchester cot- 
tons; and in 1650 its manufactures ranked among the first in extent 
and importance, and its people were described as “ the most industrious 
iv the northern part of the kingdom.” 

Connected with the cotton manufacture are many important and 
extensive branches of industry, such as bleaching, printing, and dyeing 
works, manufactures of the various materials employed in those proc- 
esses, and particularly the great establishments for the construction of 
steam-engines and machinery. Among these the Atlas Works and 
those of Sir Joseph Whitworth are the most prominent, while the 
extensive works in Oldham and Manchester for the production of cotton- 
machinery are well known in other countries. It is also the chief 
market in tbe world for the production of cotton yarn or thread, the 
supply of which passes through the hands of numerous resident foreign 
merchants, who export it to their respective countries, giving to Man- 
chester in this respect a character quite unique among inland cities. 
The manufacture of silk and silk goods and of mixed cotton and silk 
fabrics is also largely carried on. 

As Manchester is the seat of the cotton-trade of Great Britain, it 
may not be inappropriate to present here some data in regard to the 
extent of that vast industry: 

In 1871 there were in Great Britain 2,484 mills for its manufacture, 
38,218,758 spinning-spindles, including 3,523,573 doubling-spindles, 
440,676 power-loows, employing in all 449,087 persons. The cost of 
the buildings and machinery about the trade is said to have amounted 
to £57,000,000, ($277,390,500,) with a floating capital of £50,000,000, 
($145,995,000;) aud there were 4,500,000 persons, in all its branches, 
dependent upon its prosperity for their livelihood. The total quantity 
of yarn exported in 1872 was 211,900,000 pounds weight, of the value 
‘of $81,270,550; and the total quantity of calicos, cambrics, fustians, 
&¢e., was 3,535,100,000 yards, worth $286,636,850. Besides these there 
were $21,899,250 worth of lace and small wares, raising the local value 
to $389,806,650. Such is the perfection, too, to which cotivn-spinuing 
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is carried, that on a self-acting mule a single thread has been produced 
measuring upward of one thousand miles-in length and only weighing 
one pound. 

To illustrate the great decline in the prices of cotton goods, owing to 
the introduction of improved machinery and the reduced price of raw 
material, the fact may be stated that a kind of calico which sold toward 
the close of the Jast century at 6s. a yard can be produced now at 6d. 
The average price per yard of goods exported in 1815 was 343 cents; 
in 1825, 202 cents; in 1835, 13 cents; in 1845, 615 cents; in 1859, 675 

cents; and in 1871, 62 cents. The average price of yarn exported, per 
pound, in 1815 was 3s. 72d. In 1871 it was 133d. 

In this connection it may be interesting to present a statement of the 
number of spindles and amount of cotton yarn produced in Great Brit- 
ain as compared with other cotton-consuming countries at the close of 
the year 1873. 

Table showing the number of spindles and cotton consumed per spindle in the under-mentioned 


countries, with the pounds of cotton consumed per spindle and the total annual consumption, 
supposing the mills to be running full time. 














o 
a) 
4 Number of | 22 | Pounds spun 
Countries. spindles. S & annually. 
52 
a 
ARGUE OTISU LOT) cies inh Sale aaa su cewmeaze + Saas aka ane eeSecmmensoseas 34, 695, 185 | 32 1, 223, 100, 000 
MUETTECUSULLE RCA) is «cat cmc cacesa-slectecemeusecs senisacineceseecines *9, 415, 383 57 538, 082, 000 
meee See, ORE Ft eS. io Seid cise Be date eae aan aue oa beeehe 5, 200, 000 | 38 197, 600, 000 
MERE NIT 728 NP YS ene nck 2h iatarcie damttcteiais bs eae Be ete aie cua tenia ecleeae 3,000,000 | 47 141, 000, 000 
SSM MER ME ecto et cae eae oe ane Sec eae eee cece eames ee Caos 2,060,000 | 60 120, 000, 000 
SOD SE ay 0 a aia\caidicle sieiwd oa chk w ced Kapea hak ak a BEERS a Eee eee 1,900,000 | 47 89, 300, 000 
BRANDS oat cya oie sata cs sp nieisia = sted hoo aon eee ee oe SARE she mee Sens 1, 400,000 | 48 67, 200, 090 
PARE Ceram CSOLT ALO! «oa cee ce canine te ateee nee ck eee kee eee ‘1, 700,000 | 38 64, 600, 000 
SRE Ne Xion ls ce mian x ck wash Sagtemae kaos aches ces eeeebeete 2,000,000 | 25 50, 000, 000 
aM MOMMA ey er ore oye aod w sitio Bits ee ations clexv eterno tine Waki eiateemttes £00, 000 43 34, 400, 000 
ReEE ee mer, 200. 2 She Opn epee Cee fois See eee 500,000 | 48 24, 000, 000 
Seep MRT WN OTN AY) 7-4. Secrs Seackcchecmees Seer ake keeee serene eeme 300, 600 | 60 18, 000, 0CO 
Piss a ee Mee Pe iam nce cb ascot gee eee co ee ceet ce one te eee 230,000 | 43 9, 890, 000 





* Furnished by B. F. Nourse, esq., of Boston. 


WAGES IN COTTON-MILLS. 
The reduction in the hours of labor and the increase of wages in cot- 
ton-mills are shown in the following table: 


Statement showing the average weekly carnings of operatives in cotton-mills during the years 
1539, 1849, 1859, and 1873. 








Week of 69 | Week of 60 

















hours. hours. 
Occupation. Sex. 
1839. 1849, 1859. | 1873. 

Siiowmasn PMO CeNOSLS, 5.=.cijsec te San aeec sneak |oaete eke mea ee eens $5 76 |. $6 72 | $7 20 | $7 68 
DRUID OT 5 sca 2 sh clcatw mic cwisloiste egies eaened| na agVaeee ee Ee RISE ee Les 4 32 4 80 5 283) 6 24 
Carding: 

PURDPCEAN ORG Mok win poco soe le geek eee ete Women and girls......- 1 68 1 80 192; 288 

RR ee ete ee «opie: dicor sis sie eves arine Young Mena. <+ secs 2 64 2 88 3.36 | 4 56 

Overlookers. ..........--. gancinacaeeman. tater cs Sete Ria Ce Ree aee 6 00 6 72 6 72| 7 68 
Spinning: . 

Winilore sMBOle-nOhN se MUGS --.cusseece |cweceauseceo Meteeeee oes om 3 84 4 32 480| 600 

LCOS Lerman cece, a! psussce ten cne ek Women and young men} 1 94 2 16 240] 3.84 

COM OPLI ROU MUR cen tats gs > hin nis, <jcme >. pon eine eels grein cee Renee eee ote 4 80 D 28 6 24) 720 
Reeling: : 

PUPOLIG TU Ona marad cons. soccbicwccees "Wi0men Ts osckentee seek 2°16 2 28 228) 300 

BMAIPORS... :.o atari ec |Get aa cn <obiapthl ence wee EE oe eee 5 28 5 28 5 52] 6 24 

SOUS ahs Jo's ch PRES GE hie vin Siosny ow cle Cl See een ne RO ets Be 193 52 5 52 6 00 | 7 20 
Doubling: 

AIGUDI GUN sac aurea meeearinattes «alee y WVOMeEN: Aone sie pemee a 1 68 1 80 216} 300 

Owetloolisrg'.io: 2. ae akacceceenace cae sue cel SPetes syoeeeee eee Se eee 5 76 § 00 672) 7 68 
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Other branches show the same ratio of advance. 

The following statement was furnished by the proprietors of the cot- 
ton-mills of Messrs. Shaw, Jardin & Co., of Manchester, England, oper- 
ating 250,000 spindles, and producing yarns from No. 60 to 220, sewing- 
cottons, lace-yarn, crape-yarn, and two-foid warp-yarns : 


Average wages (per week of 59 hours) of persons employed in 1872. 














Occupation. Wages. Occupation. Wages. 
Carding: Spinning—Continued. 
Orerseer.- see sees nis =. ssa--ccee $10 89 Mule-spinners ...-..-.:---..---- $13 31 to $15 73 
Secoutt hand: .2.5--2.-2222..2-5.. 7 26 Mule-backside piecers ......---- 242to 3 87 
Drawing-frame tenders ......-..- 2 66 |} Repair-shop, engine-room, &c.: 
Speoder-tenders...........--...-- 314 Foreman or overseer-.-.-..--.---- 14 52 
RE MUES seme amas a feisinsais as me 5 32 Wood and iron workers --..---- 774 
STEP PORES) <5 2 a << akon ssee ame 5 32 (ugmeen ese. —m- eels sia saver 9 68 
Spinning: Tea WOUer sesete toate eatin ecco i 5 32 
Rien SOCUs Soe ec cisiowieeencciear === ate 14 52 


a  — 


Wages per weck (59 hour's) in cotton-mills in July, 1872. 























Occupation. Sex. Wages. Remarks. 
‘ SL 5 a Men. fe <css3.sce- $9 60 
Spinners... ? Goarse ---.---.--- Bete OO esta iain) mleteieiei- t= 8 16 | Very few in Manchester; nearly all 
self- acting. 
Cyphers ...--.------------------ ----d0 ..----------- 3 60 | A cypher is a kind of piecer, &c., on & 
hand-mule machine; he helps tho 
4 ee spinner. 
5 aE OO tea ae sions ce 
Piecers, on self-actors .....--- ; AVGron meee 2 4C 
{Fine wae oe co. Sabie seroma aoe 2 28 
. in8 ie oo | GATES : 2 16 
Piecers ----4 Coarse . aS 2 64 
Coarse. css =. 2 40 
WMigorloekere fon can fenie sc 8 40 | Ina fino mill. 
: Coarse 1 80 
Coarse 1 44 
Fine 1 12 
Scavengers 4 Fine a 06 
{ Fislf am6)-—..--- Boys under 13 yrs. 60 
| Halt time---. =>. Girls under 13 yrs. 60 
Weaving: 
MGN Seceap ta eaisy 4 80 | Minds two sail-cloth looms or four 
W GIN OLS o. co 0c tenes nere~s ; calico-looms. 
WiOMORJ-222<-~5-- 4 08 | Minds three calico-looms. 
ING er ae aeetanee eas aes Ge senna ane . $24] Taking all sorts together. 
ters: =o. - 4-se sa. =e Se OOM so - caesaek 3 12 
Ming. 2222-5. 2 (Mem) swecen= sie=--- 8 64 
Minders ..- § Coarse - - DEO) eaten Sm aan ° 6 72 
3 00 
Doublers 2 88 














* 


Average weekly wages (54 hours per week) in engineering-works, in July, 1872. 


Ne Se 











Trade. Wages. Remarks. 
Boiler-makers ...-.-.----------- $9 20 Overtime.—For the first four hours past the usual time 
Spiveters = --2-po.----- = 8 23 | each hour worked counts*as 14 hours, and for each succeed. 
RMR OUE 5 ok atc cs: oan : 8 23 | ing honr it is reckoned as14 hours. No bonus or overtime 
Pattern-makers -..-------------- 8 23 | is allowed, unless the full week of 54 hours is worked. 
Btifiersines «= eel - aq= ee 7 02 | This note applies to all the trades mentioned on this list. 
Turners..:--- -+-----<+--+---2-- 7 02 Norn.—The rates of wages given in this table are those 
Machine-men—minders of slot- paid by one of the largest engineering firms in Manchester. 
ting, drilling, and planing ma- At present, in consequence of the special activity in this 
CWiMesw sac e-em = semi 5 32 | branch of business, the wages paid are higher than the 
Blacksmiths. 222: s-s.-.c<.-+2--= 7 02 | trades-union rates. 
SerikeyBien seam =1n)5--cmeicpie- = 484 
Laborers tes eames 4 36 


se ee 


x 5 . 


ee ee ee nae 
One 
a4 


Weekly wages (544 hours per week) in building-trades in July, 1872. 
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Trade. Wages. Remarks, 
TRIASEELOLS «<= - oe nace gt nic mew == $7 98 | The plasterers are threatening to strike for fewer hours. 
Painters ......-- ssc cesceese-s 14*| Painters are paid by the hour, and in some small shops 

work 59} hours per week. 

SPMD OTS aie «c= nce > ee ae 8 7 98 
Carpenters and joiners. ....-.-.- 7:98 
Bricklayers ...--.---------+s0-°- ; i Bricklayers, bricklayers’ laborers, masons, plasterers, and 
Bricklayers’ laborers........-.-- ; 5 a slaters work only from light to dark from the latter end 
creas 798 of October to the beginning of March, and, except in the 
Slaters Rte ey tae 7 26 J case of masons, receive 12 cents a day less. 





* Per hour. 


Weekly wages in miscellancous trades. 





















om & 
oO vo 
’ Bag es 4 
Trade. Wages. 8 Trade. Wages. z g 
oF Se 
3} a 
Engine-drivers, &c. : : Binding: ‘ 
ND TV ELS coc icles ges vate baie $8 47 to $10 89 | 60 Folders and stitchers. --.- $3 39 55 
SMOKCIS oocec ccc eoes meee 508 to 678} 60 Bindeus: 22sec saa ame ne 4 7 02 55 
WlGamers cease nas ans == 0 "145 to 3 67} 54 Finishers a 8 71 35 
Printing: Baking: J 
OUMPOSLEONS cj. 5. = afc = 7:98 | .55 Foremow |... . =. 7 02 60 
Com positors on newspapers 823] 53 Second hand. -. a. 6 73 60 
Machine-men.......--..--- 798} 55 Tb ied. hod! 2 2c nis sees 5 &L 60 
Machine-men on newsp’ers 8 23] 53 








The foregoing tables furnish accurate data in regard to the rates of 
wages paid in various shops and factories in Manchester and vicinity in 
1872. The investigations of the author made in this seat of the cotton 
industry related chiefly to the condition of the work-people, their habits, 
mode of life, and condition of their homes, and also to the cost of sub- 
sistence, the success of the co-operative stores, and their influence upon 
the members. 

The wages paid in several well-known establishments were as follows : 

In the works of Sir Joseph Whitworth & Co., where heavy and light 
machinery and machiue-tools and steel-guns are made, the weekly wages 
ot ordinary workmen range from 30s. to 32s., probably averaging, as in 
other manufacturing towns, 30s. Some of greater skill obtain higher 
rates, while inferior workmen receive less. Laborers in the works , 
receive from 18s. to 20s. 

Sir Joseph Whitworth is favorably known to American engineers, 
and his report in regard to various industrial establishments of the 
United States ‘was a fair exhibit of such as he visited. An account of 
the aid which he offers to young men who have an inclination toward 
mechanical pursuits will appear on a subsequent page. 

The works of Messrs. W. Higgins & Sons, manutacturers of cotton 
machinery, though not so large as that of Mr. Piatt, at Oldham, is well 
known in the United States.* About 800 hands are employed. 








*JIn this and other machine-shops, and in engineering works.in various parts of Eu- 
rope, one who, though an inexpert, has visited such first-class works as those of Sellers 
& Co. and others in Philadelphia, of Corliss in Providence, and, indeed, in all our chief 
cities, especially the locomotive-engine works in Philadelphia, Paterson, Taunton, &c., 
is struck by the inferiority of the tools and machinery as compared with those of the 
United States, which are of the best class. There are exceptions, such as the Atlas 
Works, in Manchester. Iniron-ship yards, however, such as that of Messrs, J. Elder & 
Co., and others, on the Clyde, the Tyne, the Mersey, and the Thames, although all are 
not of equal excellence, yet the larger number are thoroughly equipped with the best 
and most improved tools and machines, 


. 
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Machinists earn about 30s. on an average ; boys from 6s. 8s.; laborers, 
18s. Some men work by the piece, and earn more than 30s. They can 
earn 40s. per week if they work full time, which many here, as elsewhere, 
do not. ‘Blue Mondays,” though less known than in some other indus- 
tries and in other towns, are not unknown here. 

Mr. Dodge, formerly of Cohoes, N. Y., who now makes files near Man- 
chester, gives the following as the average rates of wages in machine- 
shops: 

Turners and fitters, from 30s. to 32s.; planers, from 28s. to 30s. ; 
shapers, also drillers, or those running drilling-machines, from 26s. to 
28s.; laborers, from 16s. to 20s. Indeed, in machine-shops throughout | 
the manufacturing towns of England, the average rate of wages for 
skilled hands is 30s., and of laborers 18s. per week. , 

Rochdale is another of the cotton-manufacturing towns in Lancashire, 
and the wages of operatives in cotton-mills and in machine-shops are 
substantially the same as in Manchester. The earnings of young wo- 
men were stated to be 12s. per week, while some of greater experience 
and skill receive from 13s. to 14s. Half-timers, whose weekly wages 
were only 2s. 6d., now receive 4s. 6d., and some as high as 5s.; turners 
in machine-shops 28s., and some higher. 


SEAT OF WOOLEN MANUFACTURES. : 

As Lancashire is the chief seat of the cotton industry, so almost the 
whole of the woolen trade is confined to the West Riding of York- 
shire. Leeds is the principal center and emporium of. the woolen 
manufacture, and on its semi-weekly market.days its celebrated 
Cloth Hall* is crowded with manufacturers and merchants, where 
the various kinds of woolen cloths, long celebrated for their ex- 
cellence, change hands. 

Hudderstield is also largely engaged in manufacturing trouserings, 
waistcoatings, and fancy goods; while Dewsbury, Heckmondwicke, and 
the surrounding neighborhood make great quantities of carpets, 
blankets, and coarse cloths. Even more important is the worsted 
manufacture, which, like that of woolen, has its chief seat in the West 
Riding, viz, at Bradford. The neighboring towns of Halifax, Keighley, — 
Bingley, Otley, and the surrounding villages are also engaged in it as 
their staple business. 

The number of hands employed in these textile industries in 1871 
was as follows: Woolen cloth, 71,683 males, 56,781 females—total, 
128,464; worsted manufactures, 34,053 males, 60,713 females—total, 
94,766. 

LEEDS. 

Population in 1871, 259,212. 

Its site was probably at one time a Roman station. It was subse- 
quently occupied by the Northmen, and in succession by the Saxons | 
and Normans. The name Loidis (Leeds) is Saxon. As a manufactur- 
ing town it dates back only to the sixteenth century. There are many 
handsome public buildings, an excellent library, founded by Dr. Priest- 
ly in 1768, and library and museum of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society, and a Mechanics’ Institute, with 2,000 members and 8,000 


volumes. 


* Among the rules which govern the trade are the following: 37 inches.are allowed 
to the yard; and, in addition, about one-half yard in pieces under 40 yards, and a 
yard to pieces vver 40 yards in length. Sales are made at three months, and 4d, in the 





’ pound deducted for cash payments. 
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The flax manufacture consumes annually 12,000 tons of flax. Dyeing, 
coal-mining, iron and machine making, the manufacture of paper, 
tobacco, pottery, oil and chemicals, form also important branches of 
industry. 

Nearly one-fourth of the whole population, half of whom are females 
are employed in the various manufactories. No other town in England 
is so admirably situated for trade, being placed in the heart of the in- 
land navigation of the country. It is also the center of a net-work of 
railroads converging to it from all parts of the country, and placing it 
in connection with every important town of the kingdom. 


WAGES IN WOOLEN-MILLS. 
The following statement showing the rates of wages paid the em- 


ployés in the Saint Helen’s Mills, Leeds, was furnished by the proprie- 
tors, Messrs. John Wilkinson, Son & Co., October 9, 1872: 


[Hands employed, 443; hours of labor per week, 584.) 





v 



















Occupation. Men. Women. Boys. . 
Bes ome MURELS wees a.s eda iaainian Sedan bic = se oaas eee $6, (2 PEriWeels || ooc-canccncmsnct| seas semen 
OOH ACR ONS room cine came cease mecca soeaaem nas see 3: S6-per week. J. -eeke oc. cc Oooo ae eee 
oo eprint ste ate tants so eipleie ee ete ate aie ae sn eee eats AGE Per Week... o secs owees sels see e dees 
Mave RR OMe t aie, fc 6 Sones sativa cee amen ae slate ciee a era © AE DOL SV ORE Ao cincicicin pis Seccie dasa emigeeere eee 
MRIOHVGnS VADESLEYS . 22 Sonido sosotepe pels esesemee cease 3 76 per yard..|$3 28 per yard .|.....-.---.----- 
{A SGD) SSS ERR Sor Se aeD Renna cane near ae ae 3 SE DBE WRCK |e << -cc seme co eeine | aeee eeee ae 
3 S2 per WSK’ |. canessseeae ces |sece ce seen eee 
and upward. 
4 68 per week |......--- 
-e'| WOmCONDOL WOSke Lan pone oan 
sjaie | oS aot aslepee aiming. 2 64 per wee 
eeeieeneaee --.2----| 2 04 per week.|- 
Bote teinletrlscsiniein's = tebe sinieie 4's islainimlerein aia alates mini= alatele sianeifimiela aera aia = 1: 44 to: $2 16": -csceee cece eee 
per week. 
ster Grine NACHOS yrs cscckeustscices cesaas Se Sacctesce alte cetactaenn coe melee ee eee eee $2 28 to $2 64 
per week. 
Mo plal\CUrUP-MACHINES 16.052 oenesd- ams eoiante|bcacateneres <a ~e| sneer auencecdiaee 1 80 to $2 04 
per week. 
WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS. 
3 3 
Occupation. E Occupation. E 
wy 
Do 
a a 
DO SGrOOKOLS Dares wale sca s ee sees ame ene $1210) || (Weavers icc ccscsnsocets<cr.ceencueeee cate $3 63 
DSPMANOES <<. 22s0ce~ cons Roc eet) eect een PCAN BURIOIS: rateeets onan casas ceckeaet eoaenee 2 66 
BRIER fre etme si caie cise sees ease aeee eee 714: Ni@louhamaere @- .eet cew a dacn ac Sa awcs eine 9 20 
BVODMIOLB (Fon vow ciee sannnmesesnastncinnw ase 5: S00} USING MEN 250 nc cs coe ocak kek once eee 8 47 
RISES ME main rn ia. nywiciainiaio'cie'a singel ie hae 2 90ul) Wiatp-dnessers sinc -ncupiescwacncscdacexcee 6 29 
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September, 1872. 


(Hours of labor per week, 54.) 
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Statement showing the prices paid for labor in the various trades in the Leeds consular district, 


eae 





Trades. Per week. Trades. Per week. 
CLOTH-DYERS. FINE-LEATHER FINISHERS—Continued. 
MOM TORN OMe 2 3 Pod rca chain acs es $0108 j| Kid-calf grounders..2.--2.-26-- side. $10 16 
BISCO VORS) - 2 onde sacaenwescese BSBA ION UVC a2) ceatese oa cers stala sidinc see sere 9 88 
MIMIRNOTS Ss PHS. se Giese cere 7 40 
CLOTH-FINISHERS. 
LINEN THREAD. 
Pre PON Meme ar tate eas ea ae ce since 7 26 
iepers (HOvS 2-eos-=on-.-.5--2----=- 2 90 || Skilled men, mechanics, joiners, &c.| $5 80 to 6 78 
PEGI TAISOUB Ss on wa aneaiiewins skincare mais OR: | OMOPiOO ONS ign vias smaw ee es a neeeicien 5 08 to 6 05 
Giverlaneens:. <2 2 ence a cenass, Sans 4 12 10: || Head-overlookers...-2..).25.....-1 ---| Up to9 68 
OURE RES foo. sc: nc acevo ce cceacece oan 7 02 || Laborers, (unskilled) -.-.-..--..--.-- 3 87 to 4 36 
CARNARSA NOUS. <a oalcat <- geen akene sas 1 57 || Women, and girls over 15 years of age| 1 41 to 2 54 
MIERIONOR Ss aa eae i tacn pouelesan3 8 47 || Half-timers, under 13 years, (for a 
IONIOES 6c co eens ewe ae en cet t 7 26 Wweols Of 20 DOUPS)2.2-c Aske cetesee 48 
PEDRTGLORSE cb + cat ck so Scnnsan an siee © (*) Reelers and winders, (paid by piece).| 1 69 to 2 90 
BECRSEOLA wo cee nae doe d a ee we sete os (*) Weavers, (paid by piece).--......--- 2 18 to 3 63 
PRISER ae got JS tooo wed ae ms acess <=: (fF) 
BRHITIRES occurs deans cu cncece cess 2 90 MACHINERY. 
Biantie-Retters, 2-2. ...c60 ths .0 5h. @) 
PMeINe -nIGe . 2 - ea 22 a aee sonar n 8 47 || Boys, (according to age) ..---.------ 1 21 to 2 O 
Burlers..__.- wee eee set canes AOS Na bOrens ce see ieee sn eec ees soscasee 4 36 
Sirikers osse6 oon eeseceacanteussee aces 4 60 
TANNERS AND CURRIERS. SMthS « sone oa oes come oe Gece means 6 53 to 6 77 
(ELAMOES 2 deece citar cise cect ance oeins 5 56 
Sialled enROTS jem sec se 2a ac a occ: 726 || Turners and fitters, (ordinary me- | ~ 
PRBEAIO Soe) Seek Se ec eins ae'ele es $7 02 tof 77 GHBNIOS) cca so aes se eae lee eeseelrsa 6 53 to 6 77 
MIE CUITICTS) 22-2 ccc csetee cece 1 2600.6 Opeth Best MeChaDICs:< 2.5 sciemem == aa nie 9 68 
Unskilled assistants ASG COute20) || HM OLGMON s.. 2 cc-c ao sin a) ise ciaeie= = saree oe 12 10 
Laborers for both trades....---..--- 4 36 to 5 32 || Model-makers, (joiners)...-....---.- _ 1 02 
FINE-LEATHER FINISHERS. BQOTS AND SHOES. 
MEINHOMPCCE oon ob ss. <niesecen ances ~s B94 CM bbOrs | <oca ae = oie smo see lee 4 36 to 6 05 
Fleshers ByB eal a COLS ae eal p ics ciate aa cin eee s cee 4.36 to 6 05 
MERUOUS eer he seat tore oeem eee nd 2 OMIST IP MachiMiISisos. Serena. ners one Sao seere 1 94 to 2 90 
Chamois grounders. --.-------------- B76) || Overloukerss a. s. occ < 2 --wieeriee air 7 26 to 9 63 











*8d. per end up to 40 yards. t7d. per end up to 40 yards. tld. per rod. 


March’s machine works—(manufacturers of flax-machinery.)—Mr.George 
March, jr., stated that wages had advanced about 16 per cent. The 
rates now paid for fifty-four hours’ work are as follows: molders, 34s,; 
riveters, turners, best men, 34s.; machinists, ordinary to good, 30s. to 
32s.; machinists, inferior, 26s. to 28s; laborers in works, 18s. to 20s., 
formerly 16s. to 18s. 

Woolen Factories —Yewdell & Sons make woolens of a common qual- 
ity. They state that weavers, experienced women, earn at piecework 
18s. per week, some few as high as 20s. Men earn more. 

Younger girls work by the day and earn 9s. to 10s. per week, as doff- 
ers, &c. Small girls, half-timers, from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. 

Planing mills—Men working in yard, loading flooring and other fin- 
ished lumber, driving team, Sc., 19s. to 22s. 


BOOT AND SHOE TRADE. 
At a conference of the Leeds boot and shoe manufacturers and their 


workmen, held April 26, 1872, the following rates of wages were agreed 
upon, the scale of prices to be clear of all rivets, sprigs, &c. : 
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Wages in the boot and shoe trade at Leeds. 





a rE 



























Per dozen. 
Class of work. a 4 = 
© ep se 2 
2 es 2 
- a 
MEN’S LIGHT WORK. ’ 
Best kid, calf, and seal levant...-..--..----- +--+ eee eee eee e scene cece steers: $2 18 | $2 66 $2 18 
Kip and gnus levant ..-.--..--..-------------+-- = 1 94 2 42 1 94 
BHU Or HCRHCTS to 5 <i o- co elew asin een nie sesemiews <nen sinmsitiee ow emrieminsiesiscia cl 1 82 2H 1 82 
Common lace-kip, brown bottom. ...-...-------++--- 20-2 ee ere reece rete ttt 1 82 1 94 1 46 
Common lace-flesh boot, plain brown bottom 1 70 1 82 1 33 
Men’s shooting-boots, wide welt ..-..-.---.----- oe eee ae elect 3 16 3 87 3 39 
Cricket boots aud shoes ..-.. Aieoea « deem eae SL eaee = See a weee ava aie eee eat 3 28 3 40 2 90 
‘wos to fives: 
Best kid, calf, and seal levant ..-..---.----------+ 222-22 serene ees tee 1 58 1 82 1 46 
Kip, split, gnis, and grained Jevant....-----.----+--+++---+seeeeeer2 roe: 1 46 1 70 1 33 
Common lace kip and flesh boot, plain brown bottom ....---.---+-----+--- 1 33 1 46 At! 
Elevens to ones: 
Eest kid, calf, and seal levant. .---...--------++-- +0 2-2-2 ee eee eee center ee: 1 46 1 58 1.38 
Kip, split, gnus, and grained levant .-..-.------------2-++- s22sereect eee: 1 33 1 46 22 
Common lace kip and flesh boot, plain brown bottom ..-...--------------- 1 21 et 96 
Sevens to tens: 
Best kid, calf, and seal levant ..---..--.------ 2+---- + 2-222 cere eee eee eee: 1 08 1 33 114 
Kip, split, guns, and grained levant -.-------.----++--++ +2222 2 eee er rete e 96 121 1 02 
Common lace kip and flesh boot, plain brown bottom - ...------------+----- 84 96 78 
MEN'S STRONG WORK. 
Stubbed heels and mock clinkers 3 08 1 70 aE 
Dorge-boots ---..---s--4----- 22 so-so e- 2 66 1 70 121 
Sparables and hobs. ........ .---..---- +--+ 222-22 ee eee ete ee eee eee renee 2 42 1 70 Tt 
Twos to fives, sparables and hobs. --..-------------------++--++-+-+--+-- 1 82 1 33 1 038 
Elevens to ones, sparables and hobs 1 58 1 08 84 
Sevens to tens, sparables and hobs...-------- Pee ee oe en eon eater rae LIE 84 66 
EXTRAS ON MEN'S WORK. 
PHOS foe sennocieness esac a ansemeiee ese Boz x oss/smin cache etecee dees = sceeeee 
BDSG Nace As otis Je nice cen gu sees ee eleniae Sisiaep macisivsa 
Machine-sewn 
Bevel ede ..---- 0-2. eee eee eee cece ne cee eee nee cent eect cree n ence c ee cfeee eens: 
Mp UewelGie. 2. 52525 Sicha coow seme le scien seisneema come ec cana oeeamesicinatiewsinin=aafaatnn 
Best inside-bevel clump .......----------- 
Best outside-bevel clump-.-----.------- 






Seconds and thirds inside-bevel clump 
Seconds and thirds outside-bevel clump 
Firsts, seconds, and thirds square clump. (All clumps to be jumped in the waist) 


One row of rivets or sprigs extra‘ .-...----+-+----- +--+ ++ ee e+e eee eee ee sees 
Screwed toe and joint in Clumps.....-..---------.--- ---+2+--eeee ee eee 
Three rows of rivets or sprigs in middle............------.------- fodiskeee 
Common laced kip and flesh boot, black waist 
Nailed boot, with black waist .-..----.--.--.-- 
Wellingtons. .-..-.--.-----.--0- eee eee eee ee ee eet cee teen ee cree eee eee ee 
Twos to fives : 
PP SHOU GS 4 cre. ure anise apa nies ai~imiaie tele wa.s(ejelh aia «ia'n/miajay mlelsials '6\nialsipie/ emis slvinia/<isinim 
PRR AG IPILO CRO NTING ale. oe a wp scecln sare aaledincieletnrd o oteahees Gee eer Bla eteratwtaltomever ately icra. 
MMO ayreISU oie es es oie vig = = cm ele eat= Sine lelege malar Peaceae Acveremeamern sas ame 
Bevel edge ... 2-2-2 22.22 e ese ee oe ee nee eee een ec ee see senses ncneee 
RRO CLs Wi GLO conta ae iota sere lak ate deems oat tain = 
Best and common inside-bevel clump 
Ontside- bevel clumps 22524. .-2-5- > esa qar nese seine 
Firsts, seconds and thirds square clumps 
Screwed toe and joint in Ghimps..5... 0.2.5 <ciesess see oem 5 toons =eace meen 
One row of Tivets or sprigseNtra® 3.5 sce. aac ee ninw eet erie en Geen 
‘Pines rows ot rivets-arsplags insmMiddle: - 2442. «a wenieueneeena-= ashe 
Common lace kip and flesh boot, with black waist........-.....-..--...-- 
Nailed boot, with black waist ...-..-.. oan cllets ino Ole BECAME ciara etgcees SRE RO 
Elevens to ones and sevens to tens: : : 
MEISE Ye ala! 2a = nite wie nb «ono 1b (unin, alien ai e'min Sere elem omnes ete i= seesl eet ae tee a eater 
MRRP eM Stas eo ate bs cnsoia = = Seis = claidioh om waa eanweseiny eee chia aies eee eee ee 
MAMORU ARON a Som ap nccinic. «'o Die.viaici ad cis a's Sea an ee eee eetaee eee 
Reshand common bevel clamps: i. 5e.-\: - SS Asean = ee eee w cle <n 
Onovow or rivets or sprigs oXtra*® .........ccnsscmeusiocse mee a seisieeceesa 
Tiree vows vder1vets or sprigs. in middle... --e<smseeeseewecceeescuen ee 
Common lace kip and flesh boot, with black waist...........-........2.-- 
MIG ACD OO, WAL NG DIAC WaISt ss. 260. aac od wn ama ceemeosaaen mniepemseine ee 





MEN'S SLIPPER WORK. 


Common pumps, white bottoms. 2212. <2 ee. -- oe ec eee nee enanaen qateccnemeeae 
Cuno Marans row My DOUOMIG 6h arnt naa) 4 vain enviscocaw sense deel cu teemenene 
Boys’ twos to fives common pumps, white bottoms ..........-....-...22--+6- 
Boys’ twos to fives common pumps, brown bottoms. .............. 00-00 eeee es 








* No extra for finishing one extra row on common brown bottoms. 
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Wages in the boot and shoe trade at Leeds—Continued. 
























































Per dozen. 
Class of work. ; : a 
a3 a. cS 
Bo 2M 2 
ga | 84 ‘a 
Fi a 
WOMEN’S WORK. 
1. Best kid and seal levant, either plain, fancy, blocked, turned in or not..... 1 27 ; 
2. Kid and gnus levant, either plain or blocks, not turned Ele ee dana orisias 7 i 7 - i 5p. ? 
3. Kid, sand-boots, and block-grained...-......-.-.--.++-+++-6- eeepc eee 96] 121 QU. 
Sut! AMupr amet DONS mane fone waco ance cc ees acincetemeenest anode seaneceace 96 | 109 84. 
4. Calf, iron rivets or sprigs 84] .1 09 84t 1 eae 
5. Common calf or sheep, iron rivets or sprigs, flat heels, (not higher than 2 inch). 84 96 2 ee 
Elevens to ones: z 
1. Best kid and seal levant, either plain, fancy, blocked, turned in or not.. 84 1 09 90: ; 
2. Kid, gnus, levant, sand-boots, and calf.........-...-...--- Lone Sat vey am 72 96 78 
3. Common calf and sheep, flat heels, iron rivets and sprigs ...-......-.--. 66) 84 66. 
Sevens to tens: s ‘ 
1. Best kié and seal levant, either plain, fancy, blocked, turned in or not-. 72 96 73° 
9, Kid, gnus, levant, sand-boots, and calf.......-.-...----. ---.+-.0----06- 66 84 66: 
_ 3, Common calf and sheep, flat heels, iron rivets and sprigs ....-.-..----- 60 72 54. 
Fours to sixes : : 
1. Best kid and levant 60 72 6C 
pO RO COMICON «ce wee cane aac nin 54 66 54) 
EXTRAS ON WOMEN’S WORK. nowy eit 
Firsts, seconds, and thirds outside-bevel clump ........-...---------+--------- 48 : 
Firsts, seconds, and thirds inside-bevel clump 24 
Firsts, seconds. and thirds square clump.-..-. .-.. 2-222 -.2-<0-02 +2 20.2 a0ed bes Q4 ¢ 
Firsts and secouds machine-sewn. ....-.-.----- ; 24 . Z 
Mi cOS MAEM e SOW Ire~ selec er =o = ar < ck socal ep me = nm = aac mince 
Wourtemburg heel... .--. <2. 23 oo enn nna on a eo here oe sic ine etn enon 4 
Fiddle-waist -...--------- yee 
MENA OIS san ws eerie eee pnenessicllee == Set ee seinen Sy isiseersaaias| eats soem 
WILD fOTOPALtS ce 25s < cos ean ooo Rinse en's cee mew on den See eres arecesacesersnillss cans ee 
ene owmealet De PLOW LOLEPATUS, - oo y~ asic - nism aiemleee ale sine wicle'wiencencinnis-ewivnes|naqane's 
Brownawaistn DINGE forepaxts -—-<--.--==-5< enn sesamin cree seenmrint nario ses sina 
All patent. _-.---.---.- 2-5-0 --- 22+ pose ee eee nen cece ne eee ene nsec teens ene eee 12 
Siie WON OFFIVELS\ OF BPTION PXLLA" --- - -ce cote we alacnin eae mnie = eeiesinm ar ee elnin Jee 24 
One row of sprigs or rivets round forepart and three in middle .........-..-.. 36 
Women a bich-lersed boots, 7 iChes_... ~~ << <a ceisa ee t an nee we one een enn n as 24 
Elevens to ones and sevens to tens: 
Machine-sewn, elevens to ones .-..----------------- Death ee aa Latte . 12 
Machine-sewn, scyens to tens -------.--- 
IACIG-Walst cnc oe- tetera cheee sacle =a 
WiTbOAORCDAIIS:. oc eco cesee eve caeeae- =n = : 
Binckiwaist and brown forepart.... 2-2. eciin cet semngpr nes wisinetinpusnins 
Brown ayaispand DIAGKdOreparhs 6. cn. a =< oomcm was oneness damien imine 
Re rraatitee Supe eo oa ei ee eae s sais ac en ec emeie =e = Seem aminticie = -=[=ini= 
Firsts and seconds bevel clump .-.----. 
One row of rivets or sprigs extra* re 
~ One row of rivets or sprigs round the forepart and three up middle....... 24 
Fours to sixes: 
a IIIG BONY I oe 2 sere ees sie ania ese cie = Wiemiticia = =o t)e/minainla'ries wom wininsie nme 6 
Spey h ch eterar aS Gre ee xi care este sti ote te a as octane Metre asi ale eile aternin sc lalw se nies il ia' amie iaterints hi 
WWiltite fore parts. 2 a2 ann ce ne a ssa s meee men a einie mwa ccwinne os se niacin san rat ecn ans 
Black waist and brown toreparts...--.-.----- * 
Brown waist and black toreparts....-.-..----10-----04---- cine ese eee eseaee 
Girls’ high-legged boots, all sizes .----.---.---- ----------2---5 eee eee eee: 
Copper tips, all sizes .--..-- ge ote es ie iris vias a ca Naiv einem sais ole eae 
WOMEN’S SLIPPER WORK. 
Pumps, white and black bottoms ...-------.---.-------+-----+-------+-++-++-+- 60 Chl aeehees 
Pumps, brown bottoms...-...-..----.-------------+------ +--+ 2s etree reese 60 Osean 
Women’s cashmere pumps, with top-piece or spring-heels 72 84 12 








* No extra for finishing one extra row on common brown bottoms. 


HUDDERSFIELD. 


Extensively engaged in the woolen manufacture, Huddersfield is cele- 
brated for its production of shawls, flushings, &c. It possesses exten- 
sive canal and railway communication and a plentiful supply of water 
and coal. The number of operatives in the manufacture of woolens in 
1871 was 17,297, of whom 11,292 were males and 6,005 females. 

The variety and extent of the exports to the United States are indi- 
cated by the following— 


22 L 









res atement showing the exports from Huda rgfield to the. 
June 30, 1873. 

































eb Description. U.S. gold. Description. _| U.S. gold. . 
7 a EWidolonswoods. .fo.fe ess eckenenodouwee $2, 022, 683 || Cotton and wool ......---.- 2 $56, 400 
Wool and worsted GO0US 4. veeeecabea’s 103, 533 || Cotton and silk ....-..--..- en 1, 205 
BWOTStEO PO0GS women oc ae ahianes op ances se 82, 328 || Sewing cottons ..--...----..--- eons 149, 483 
Worsted and silk goods............. “ae AS SUT |: WUSbLANB) ce ae ces eee ais ears wip alee 530 3, 638 
AWVOQOM MMUNIMON Motive wc casino s.qnin ainsi Sb LA OGKS peer «cme ts epee teem eae tei 64, 162 
- Worsted and cotton.........-. FPG oer. 9182) | Winén i328 -00 25a eens oon anee meee 31, 454 
BempE No olionty sili. 5. ules eet cwe cient ess 38, 815 || Linen and cotton.....-....-----.----- 4,269 
: Wool, silk, and worsted..........-.---. 21, 381 | \CalfWair.- <> cc ccce ss ersocepin eres 227, 507 
Dp ewvoolmcotton) and silk. 2-5... ..-2.-.-.. 2,219 || Chemicals and colors..-.--.---------- 46, 220 
ty Worsted, cotton, and silk...-....- caval) 5 46804 Nl Machinery: cnseeuscsse Seneca 3, 719 
chat Manel cottons: 2s lst. csccsl sce. 8, oT SIVOMIOLS tosses oseoce eee eeeon epee ine 4, 810 
Ee ey cehe ios nine a Sle vfu(nie ae ,setnicrers, 1, 796 a 
ae piel BUG. WOOlses smn css nese ecacieic 4, 497 Potels .sscsapk oncénnboesaen aoe 3, 049, 374 
Cotton goods....-...-.----.--------++: 110, 004 
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436 to 629 

218 to 290 

218 

2 06 

7 26 

6 29 to 7 26 

484 to 5 8 

ig 194 to 3 88 

PeMe SO Ratatat ee aleleatsn elspa ens saree er ee ae 484 to 5 80 

ie Warehousemen’ 484 to 7 26 

Engine-tenters 5 80 to 9 68 
SPEC ONO asin orien sie njorasiecuociinatsnsascesces 5 32 ; 

e WAGES OF MECHANICS AND FARM LABORERS. 
Rates of wages paid for mechanical and farm labor in the year 1874. 
{Hours of labor vary from 50 to 52} per week.] 
Occupation. Per week. Occupation. Per week. 
MECHANICS, 7 Mecuanics—Continued, a 
RB INPREURIGNO ec ereacssse<-2s--2~- $4''20:to, 68.00! WPannersi = o.0es oe as. eens ; 
Bricklayers and masons .......... 7 68 || Tinsmiths .......... 
Cabinet-makers..........-.2...... 4 80 to 7 20 || Wheelwrighis 

Carpentersteeenss eee ancs +s co. 6 48 5 a 
CODDRUS > section dots rip eaclniein we 6 72 to 7 20 FARM-LABORERS. ; 
RMPHDUS cc a oeeeertere rs sescccues A 
Machinists’. ..-....... Experienced hands ...-.--..--.-- fi 20 , 
Painters .......5 Ordinary hands /s229. svew. == 4 aes 136 to 72 - 
Shoemakers. .-.....- Common laborers at other than } 

Stone-cutters farm-work .......-.- aepecspene: 160 to 96 
AMOS iin vine nu au p eageaieca's « Female servants...........-..--. 172 to 132 . 
* Per hour. . tPerday. — - . 

a r 
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BRADFORD. 


Population in 1871, 145,830. en 
Bradford, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, is, as was previously stated, 
the seat of the British worsted trade, and exports largely to the United 


States. In the years 1872 and 1873, the value of principal merchandise 


exported from the Bradford consular district to the United States was 
as follows: : 


Statement showing the exports to the United States from the consular district of Bradford, datr- 
ing the respective years ended September 30, 1873-and.1872._ . 











Articles. 1873. 1872. Articles. | 1873. * 1872. 
Worsted goods ........-.. $12,931, 894 $14, 631,176 || Yarns.....:.--..--.-...- $3, 861 $16, 562 
Carpets --.-...-.. --| 1,620,304 | 1,911, 470 |) Shawls ........-. a 3, 220 5, 297 
ir @Gle accesso = 926, 362 906, 951 || Mats and rugs.. 08 446 562 
Machinery ---. = 167, 590 BIG: NO lh WelVetioh-- ob «eh e-ase 1, 291 1, 075 
Tron end steel...--...... 124, 514 205) O71 ll Dammskei.. po een ata 1 730s ase ee 
WA OURS cam snc ssscnem 66, 558 52, 343 || Miscellaneous ..-.-....---- 28, 462 68, 306 
Soap-grease ..-..-....-..- 11, 680 Q7, 252 ——_|——_ ——_ 


WEEN aca oan canine inno 12, 511 8, 544 Mota he easels. aacieialsia 15, 900, 266 | 17, 940, 402 





In addition to the above the value of Bradford goods, invoices of 
which are certified at Manchester, amounts to about a million dollars, 
making an aggregate importation into the United States, in 1872, chiefly 
of worsted goods, from Bradford and vicinity, of about $19,000,000 in 
specie, at prime cost. When the freights and other charges, insurance, 
and duty (of about 60 per cent.) were added, the total currency value 
of these goods when landed in New York must have approximated 
$36,000,000. 

Tn this connection the following extracts from a pamphlet on “ Brad- 
ford and the Worsted Manufacture,” by Mr. George Taylor, will prove 
interesting : 

The whole area of the West Riding worsted manufacture may be included in a tri- 
angle, of which the base is a line drawn from Halifax to Otley, and Skipton the apex, 
containing about 200 square miles. In 1861, the population of this district was 358,698 ; 
in 1871, it was 453,047. The term “ worsted ” is generally said to be taken from a small 
town in Norfolk, where the manufacture at one time was chiefly conducted... The rapid 
growth in Bradford and the district which it embraces, of the trade indicated by the word 
© worsted” has been remarkable, and indeed almost unprecedented. Wool had long 
been spun by hand in private houses, but it was not till the end of the last century that 
spinning by steam-power was established in Bradford. The first steam-factory in the 
town, which was built in the year 1800, had grown, in the year 1871, into 133 worsted 
factories within the borough of Bradford alone, with 12,807 horse-power, and employ- 
ing 27,855* work-people ; and, in the whole of the worsted trade throughout the king- 
dom, into 630 worsted factories, worked by steam-engines of 48,977 horse-power, and 
employing 109,557 work-people. 


ANNUAL VALUE OF THE WORSTED TRADE. 


A careful investigation of the value of this industry was made in 
1864, by Mr. Behrens, then president of the Bradford Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The total value, then, of the wool, goats’ hair, cotton, &c., manufactured into worsted 
and woolen yarns and tissues, in A.D. 1864, was £64,400,000. Of this, the worsted 
portion was £33,600,000, the woolen £30,800,000. { 

After quoting this estimate, Mr. Taylor continues: 


The progress has been great in both respects; and, without going into unnecessary 
details, an estimate made by the same gentleman, and which is mainly based upon 


* The returns of the census of 1871 give the number of work-people in the worsted 
trade as 26,598; males, 9,340, and females, 17,258; and in the woolen-cloth manutac- 
ture, 6,508 males, and 2,727 females, total 9,235.—E. Y. 


, 








the agricultural returns and the board of trade tables for 1872, shows a corres onding | 
“extension of the worsted trade during that peri 


last year 500,000,000 pounds, (138,000,000 pounds being of home growth,) of which, 
probably, 245,000,000 pounds were required for worsted, and 255,000,000 pounds for 


woolen manufactures, producing in combination with cotton, silk, and other materials, 


£46,700,000 of worsted yarns and tissues, and £36,100,000 of woolens. 


Nothing shows better the great and constant development of the Bradford trade — 


than the amounts exported to all parts of the inhabited globe, which were— 


Yarns. Worsted tissues. 
MISA ee Bos cakrelsicic Pectastncicw ee £637, 305 £3, 556, 963 £4, 194, 268 
eames een ee oe ce wae aw es sera 1, 480, 140 4, 933, 090 6, 363, 230 
NGS entre) s tos ciene'e = nie 3, 662, 555 5, 881, 789 9, 544, 344 
PRIN BAUS OS ps Lo ntnrals cine eee = ee eizya Saar 5, 183, 229 10, 200, 521 15, 983, 750 
MMIMER OT ORs Hocjce aces sce oc a eeinas 6, 110, 138 20, 905, 163 “27,1015, 290 


As even a brief mention of the worsted trade would be incomplete 


without a reference to Sir Titus Salt, to whom more than to any other 


man is the growth and prosperity of that leading industry due, a some- 
what extended notice of the works at Saltaire will appear on subse- 
quent pages. 


‘ 


WAGES IN WORSTED-MILLS, BRADFORD. 


Statement of the rates of wages paid to the various operatives employed in manufactories of 
yarns and textile fabrics in Bradford in 1872. : 




















=* | 
ee , Wages 
i Occupation. Sex. per week. Remarks. 
Wool-combing : 
VIOCR-SOTLOLS 20.05 failed sean ciate eh | ele cise alee taem lace = oe $6 77 | Long English wool, $1.44 to 
re: eee er pack. : 
Srragiemnahers® atent bowl. 
OOL WASHETS' 4 60 | Hand-fork, (old way.) 
Makers-up ; re! 
Takers-offt ‘ doc. , 2 78 
Comb-minders 5 411 
Preparers ..-: 3 63 
Ballers d 2 90 
BERENS. 8) i1te stants 2a siaelga waco Men: 2a8 he stthees 411 
Jobber ...... Seheer tact eeeceae Young man 16 to 20 3 15. 
. years, 
MMGCHENICS . conte ceen an Sie pa eee Reel eee sae cnte ae 7 62 
NVATEHOUSCINGH 22 s0.-sccae wat oemcciceeceacucuss ee cae unos 4 36 
Omerlenkermee-s-r- «sivaen= steele -e) eaee ese sehen enema 9 07 | For competent person. 
Drawing and spinning : 
; BOD AN OUS see ctecs ao caw cnlal ae alae te eta ce Women. 2 78 
LOVORS ete eres see ne noes een ees do .. - 2 66 
Brners Mn ee eee S]eneeee eens : a cee 3 sides of a frame. 
See, ee Eo sane B80 ae Os ae 
SOO UELAV OLS er sist oei =i aee ieee ee Boys and girls ...... “2 30 
Bobbin talicers-off.....-.-Jccs-.--s00 Boys over 14 years. - 2 54 
Jobber ...- ae bic cine ee tO oaeeee eee oa edO Set ee eee 2 48 
AR BCLELS (NIOCOW OPK). nccn aciananeccen|aconaset: cee E eee eee 9 68 | 64 to 7 cents fine counts over 
9.60, 
Hank and grossers (piecework).... 52 eee 
Packers.-... 411 
! eee oa 6 53 
verlooker . r 
Weave: 7 56 | For competent person. 
NVIARPrIMESSONS Yeon. \sc.scicsecve once 7 26 
Fa aeet Seis nial Saha <= sia BIS eis Nir ace is 1 26 
eavers, (piecework) ...-..---..... : O82 rs $5.76 
a! A te hg eae ‘ = $4.32 per week ; men, $5.76. 
(VED OOKOPS wannen Lacon atieapacace 7 56 
Patbern-designers \.-..025-ees eb cee 10 97 














* Foreign wool $2.40 to $4.80 per pack of 240 pounds. 


_ * Some portion of this extraordinary increase may be accounted for by the advance 
in prices which took place in 1871 and 1872, i 


> 


od. While the available quantity of — 
-wool-and of similar animal fiber for all purposes was 334,000,000 pounds in 1864, it was 
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Approximate rates of wages and earnings of work-pcople in the alpaca-mills of Sir Titus Salt, 
Sons §° Co., Saltaire, October, 1872. 








+ Average 
Occupation. Sox. Ghent oe 
week. 

Preparing : : ; 

NY DULSO MICRA ae eee ada nceeaace< ccc ewes eo tncetu sence oecncs DECWo esi ames 

IWiGulwasiiGrmrais cae, tae. occa chs aeeeten s laos cues Bi COs or eal i ES " y oe 

BN GOLA 9 OLS, Se ee can tess ccel eeu ee soe neon sa smct ste neice nace ear 436 to 6 29 

WCGOLGOM GLA Seana esac e cc sce s MeO SEE cccccad S seve 387 to 4 84 
Carding and spinning: ’ 

PREING rE =o eet avers tah. Reel So eee es i 218to 5 08 

RUSE DOTS HANTHERA Se ha ans 3 cc wns case dent wah cmsaniemese cs 484 to 7 26 

GIOR Reema caer eae eee pe et BLS PORE Sho ac 339 to 4 60 

Sivenloglarss 05 a seees Ces es wes cee ee RE obec des 726 to 8 47 
Weaving: 

GS MORSE cee ee oan oo odes. cainate skeen tottus ce le oe: 

ae 339 to 4 36 

BEC E MG noe Met cite wae EL oh con ome sh aitne oe La arte No keke dete M 3 15 

NamOrban Ordos: se cock ce tee. ue ee a. See eeebae” Sag eens doi eet ey (rao eee +.) “3.94 tol 8196 
eRe Ren tacts eke ee iis ete cae te Ss oe te ee Ne om aoe i -| 726to 8 47 
Pan eorgOnl Va CLORUGES ~~ coos hn cnc ceca teens cece nse cecteuc cts ore 484to 6 05 
Mechanics, such as machinists, carpenters, &¢ © 99 
HaeBDUOtA EN uWALGHINEN \22. eee dao ane eet hee we ace oa Ss 581 to 6 78 
SURES as oo Oona. eee ee ee aes: ee As ea 54 6 05 











Mr. Titus Salt, jr., who furnished the above figures, states that the 
workmet are not quite so well off now as they were before the rise in 
wages, owing to the greater advance in the prices of provisions and 
especially of coals. 

Mr. Bacchus, the resident agent of Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., 
says: 

Women in worsted factories earn 18s. and men about 24s. per week. Laborers and 
the lowest class of workmen earn 20s. ; machinists, 28s. per week. 

Mechanics’ wages.—Masons, joiners, plumbers, plasterers, smiths, and painters, 5s. 6d. 


per day to good workmen for five days in a week and 2s. 6d. on Saturdays; total earv- 
ings, 308., $7.25. 


HALIFAX, 


_ Population in 1871, 65,510. 

The manufacture of cloth commenced here in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, and Halifax ranks next to Leeds and Bradford as a 
seat of the woolen and worsted industries. But it is best known as 
the place where the carpet-mills of the celebrated firm of John Crossley 
& Sons are situated. A visit to these extensive works, when so cour- 
teously shown through every department as the author was, amply 
repays the journey. It is pleasant to recognize patterns of carpets in 
use in our houses, to note that the most elegant and tasteful patterns 
belong to several of the leading carpet dealers in the chief cities 
of the United States, and to be assured that one of them has the 
best taste in this direction of any dealer in Europe or America. Sir 
Francis Crossley is deceased, but the present head of the house, Mr. 
John Crossley, and his partners, possess also a high reputation for 
business integrity and enterprise and for the benevolent interest taken 
in their employés and townsmen. A notice of some of the benefactions 
of the members of this firm, as well as those of Sir Titus Salt, alike 
celebrated in a kindred industry, will appear on subsequent pages. 

The number of hands employed in the chief industries of Halifax, 
according to the report on the English census of 1871, was as follows: 


Males. Females. 
Pamwoclen-cloth manuiachurel a2 .60)-6 22 selses aces scence er cses maecss 3,416 1, 837 
Sim worshedeand shui ManUtacbure. 2-2-2054 ese - 25. wae cre ota nn 3, 421 4A, 603 


In carpet and rug manufacture -.....----- .----0-- 22s eee cee ee 1, 223 732 
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- The following scale of weekly wages in the carpet-mills of John 
Crossley & Co., Halifax, was sent to the author by that firm at the date 
indicated : 


WAGES IN CARPET-MILLS, HALIFAX, 
Mean rates in 


U.S. gold. 
Wool-sorters, 208, to 298 ....--- --- 2-2 oe nee ee eee ne reece ee cee cen cerns $5 75 
Dyers, (very much according to ability and special work.) : 
Spinners, boys and girls, from 8s. or 9s. to 138. .----- ---- --++ e-22 eee r weer eres 4 35 
Spinners, men, from 208. to 308. .... .----- ---- eee ee cee eee terete eee terres cee 6 05 
Weavers, men, from 208. t0.358- s2.- +--+ ---- e220 eee nes eee cote cece tern ccee 8 47 
Young women in various employments, from 10s. to 208 -----------------+-+-+- 3 63 


While the wages are correctly stated above, the margin is too 
extended. From conversation with weavers employed in these mills, 
the information was gained that men earned at piecework from 23s. to 
24s. per week, and women from 13s. to 14s. It will be observed that 
these figures are within the limits above given, and are more definite, 
and may be regarded as the average earnings of male and female weavers. 
It was stated that girls on regular wages, not on piecework, receive but 
10s.; laborers, 18s.; and machinists to repair looms and machinery, 
from 26s. to 28s. per week; the latter working ten and a half hours per 
day. 

KIDDERMINSTER, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Although not in Yorkshire, Kidderminster has long been known as 
the seat of the ingrain-carpet trade, but of late this branch has been 
transferred to Dewsbury, while Kidderminster now makes the worsted 
or tapestry carpets. The following statement of the average rates of 
wages paid in carpet-mills was presented by the proprietors at the date 
indicated : 


Weekly wages of persons employed in 1872 in the worsted spinning and corpet manufactory 
belonging to John Brinton § Co., in Kidderminster, England. 


{Hours of labor per week, 59.] 












Description of work. Wages. Description of work. Wages. 
Engine-room, yard, &c.: Worsted yarns and fabrics—Con. 
ROT OUMOCLS) eermcin= os npe cece =a $9 68 Gill-box and drawing hands .- $2 66 
Mechanics ...--..--- ek wen acsee $0 72to 1 21 WoIMNSLS.-<.5- <a eeeee eee 1 Sl 
Laborers, watchmen, and yard AL WASLOLG. « eke: c ea amen eee tae 2 05 
[aN S 2 nome hae emane 4 36to 6 05 Reelers 2- -.<--50- 2 66 
WOTOM OR 2-5 nema cic ersiicsp oes 9 68 Overseers. - - 9 68 
Worsted yarns and fabrics : Assistants. . SS 484 
Woool-sorters.--.<.s-.cae-c---" 7 26* WyErS\no sn ---per day... $0 56 to 0 64 
Wool-washers .....-.-----.--- 4 84 Weavers .....--..- per yard.. 05 
WOMPOTS 2-4. «Lenn oaenese-re eee 4 84 Hinishers |. -.-2. << per piece. : 12to 14 





* 72 cents to $1.69 per pack, according to quality of wool. 
AGRICULTURAL-IMPLEMENT WORKS AT IPSWICH. 


In the exposition at Moscow, in 1872, a most creditable display of agri- 
cultural tools and implements was made by the firm of Ransomes, Sims 
& Head, proprietors of the Orwell Works at Ipswich, England. In reply 
to a request for the rates of wages paid in the works, the following letter — 
and statement were received: 

IpswicH, October 12, 1872. 

Epwarp YounG, Esq., London: 


Our books will not enable-us, without considerable trouble, to give you the informa- 
tion which you hzve asked. for respecting wages paid in our works to different classes 
of men, so that, although we have filled up your paper as nearly as we can, yet the fig- 
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ures must not be taken as strictly correct. The wages vary very much, according to the 
skill of the workmen, and the average weekly earnings depend very much upon the 
amount of overtime which the men may make. We may say that we bave for a num- 
ber of years taken the average weekly wages earned by all the men and boys, whether 
mechanics or laborers, in our employ, and find that it averages 20s. 6d. per week. The 
proportion of boys under twenty to men is about 3 in 11, The standard hours of labor 
per week are fifty-four, but this is considerably increased by overtime. The price of 
coal is also much more than it has been for many years. 
We are yours, faithfully, 
RANSOMES, SIMS & HEAD. 


Mean rates of wages paid in United States gold to workmen employed in the agricultural-vm- 
plement works of Messrs. Ransomes, Sims § Head, Ipswich. 








Occupation. Wages. Occupation. Wages. 
Wood-workers..........--- Ree Sok x iciepaie ae $5) OSs Pain Bere <cjew oi pexe ieee sive pinie sry eine $5 444 
Iron-workers : TaADONGUR Sees eee eke ae eeeeman sean 4 234 

PM OINEC RE sate ee Se eee aan ofemi= 5 OTM MO AMELIE ence eo se span Se cec cae erat esr ee 4 355 
Turners or machinists. .-...-...------- 7 50 || Apprentices or youths.-..-----------.--- 1 98 
PBINCK AMIENS saree ag ena se clan oe estima ks 6 77 || Foremen or overlookers......-.---------- 13 31 





Hours of labor per week, 54. 

On piecework they earn from 3 to 4 more. 

Rents of 3-roomed tenements, occupied by working people, 72 cents per week. 
Present price of coal at works per ton: steam coal, $7.26; smiths’ coal, $5.32. 


THE BRICK MAKING TRADE. 


The following extract from the report of the inspector of factories 
for 1874, shows the earnings of work-people at brick-making, and also 
_ in the blacking-works : ° 


BRICK-MAKING, NEAR MANCHESTER. 


. By the union tariff, the sum drawn by the molder from the master is now 9 shill- 
ings ($2.16) per thousand bricks, which is thus distributed: to the molder, 2s. 4d., 
(56 cents,) and the same amount to the temperer; to the wheeler, 2s. 3d., (54 cents ;) 
to the carrier-off, 1s. 04d., (25 cents ;) and the same to the waller. 

The molder has also the right to nominate the carrier-off (who is from 13 to 
16 years of age) and the waller. The former is generally his son, the latter his wife 
or daughter. If the molder does not claim his right to nominate, it passes to the 


- temperer ; failing him, to the wheeler ; and failing all three, to the employer himself. 





The average number of bricks turned out by each molder this season has been - 
500,000 during the 20 weeks; which is at the rate of 25,000 per week of 45 hours, 
(rather more than one day per week having been lost by rain.) 

Thus the earnings have been, molder, $14.19; carrier-off, $6.35, and waller, $6.35 ; 
making a total weekly average for the molder, his wife, and his son of $26.89. 

One case of a molder I knew, who tarned out 620,000 bricks this season. His son, 
aged 14, carried them off, and his daughter aged 17, walled them; a second daughter, 
of 19, worked at another stool. The net weekly earnings of this man and his three 
children amounted to $41.00. ts 

The brick-makers, as a rule, are not improvident; the system of leaving back money 
with the masters is being generally adopted. Some earriers-off, at the end of the sea- ~ 
son, had £8 to £10 to take. ; 


MOSS BROOK BLACKING-WORKS. 


The wrappers-up are lads of 16 to 20 years of age; there are 70 of them, each 
served by two lialf-timers, or by one full-timer putter-on, at which rate the average 
weekly earnings are 2s follows: A wrapper-up, per week, $4.32; full-time putter- 
on, per week, $2.16 ; half-time putter-on, per week, $0.96. The total number of per- 
sons employed, all boys, is 321. 


LONDON. 


Population in 1871, 3,254,260. 

The rates of wages in the metropolitan district, especially those ruling” 
in 1871, are given on preceding pages under the heading “Metropolis.” 
‘Unlike most of the towns whose industries have been considered, it is 
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not the seat of any very extensive manufactures which find a market 
in the United States. - 

To show the variety, but not the extent, of the exports from London, 
the following report, made by the United States consyl-general, Gen. 
Badeau, to the Department of State, is presented: 


Summary of goods exported from London to the United States of America during the years 
ending September 30, 1871, 1872, 1873, with a list of the principal articles swpplicd. 


PRINCIPAL ARTICLES SENT FROM LONDON TO THE UNITED STATES... 


Acids, arrowroot, artists’ materials, animals of every description, (alive,) alpaca 
wool, ammonia, ammunition, axes, brass, bronzes, bleaching-powder, blacking, beer, 
_ biscuits, buttons, braces, belts, buckles, brushes, bristles, bricks, books, boots, bulbs, 
baby-linen, brilliants, balls, barometers, braids, bone, bolts, bedsteads, bars, bark, cop- 
per, cutlery, clocks, crystals, cabinet-work, carvings, cork, cork-wood, cochineal, chem- 
icals, cement, chalk, chocolate, cocoa, colors, china, coffee, chiccory, corsets, carpets, 
cords, cottens, crapes, cartridges, caps, cards, cricketing materials, castings, candles, 
cliff-stone, carriages, drugs, druggists’ sundries, dogs, diamonds, decanters, emery, 
essences, essential oils, engravings, earthenware, furniture feathers, flowers, all kinds 
of fancy articles, furs, fringes, felt, floor-cloth, fog-signals, flax, flannels, fishing-tackle, 
granite, guns, gold, gold bronze and leaf, gums, glass, gloves, gutta-percha, gun-wad- 
dings, gelatine, gold-beaters’ skins, grindstones, hardware, hats, hatters’ furs, horse- 
hair, harnesses, horns, horses, hops, haberdashery, hosiery, human hair, hides, iron, 
ivory, ink, India-rubber goods, isinglass, jewelry, jet goods, kamptulican, lead, lime, 
leather, linens, laces of all kinds, linoleum, metals, mustard, mineral waters, manu- 
factures of all kinds, models, moldings, molds, musical instruments, music, millinery, 
manufactures of leather, matches, milk, machinery, needles, newspapers, oils, oilman’s ~ 
stores, oakum, oxen, oatmeal, platina, precious stones, plated goods, perfumery, pow- 
der, provisions, pins, photographs and photographic materials and utensils, paintings, 
pictures, prints, piano-fortes, paper, periodicals, pamphlets, parchment, playing-cards, 
paper-waste, pigs, plants, prints, parasols, percussion-caps, pickles, preserves, patent 
barley, quicksilver, ribbons, retorts, rags, ready-made clothing of all descriptions, rugs, 
rope, raw silk, steel, skins, spelter, stone, silver, sticks, soaps, sodas, starch, spirits, 
shells, shell goods, scientific instruments, stationery, stereotype-plates, shoes, sheep, 
seeds, shirts, silks, sheetings, shawls, straw-plaiting, straw hats and bonnets, string,. 
stufi-goods, sun-shades, sausage cases, sauces, spices, salts, statuary, tin-foil, tin, tea, 
tapestry, tobacco, toys, tools, umbrellas, veneers, varnishes, vellum, vuleanite, wire, 
watches and movements, wood, wines, wax figures, woois, woolens, and worsteds. 





Year ending Year ending Year ending 
Sept., 1871. Malay) Sept., 1872. py Rte. Sept., 1873.7 eat 

& 8. da. & &. dad. & & da. 
Dec. 31, 1870. 1,756,998 12 64| Dec. 31,1871..| 1,930,377 12 10 || Dec. 31,1872.. 2, 759, 304 16 1 
Mar. 31, 1871.) 2,331, 242 16 04|| Mar. 31,1872..]| 2,240,674 7 8 || Mar. 31, 1873..| 2,060,138 7 8 
June 30, 1871.} 2,248,830 12 3 || June 30, 1872..] 1,856,446 11 6 |] June 30, 1873..| 1,556,815 9 11 
Sept. 30, 1871.} 2,320,365 0 0 || Sept. 30, 1872..] 2,644,485 14 8 Sept. 30, 1873..| 1,202,814 6 9 


Total. .... 8, 658,037 0 10 Total - 4... 8, 671,984 6 8 Total ...... 7,579,072 14 5 








* Year 1872, £13,947 5s. 10d. more than the year 1871. 
t Year 1873, £1,092,911 12s, 3d. less than thé year 1872. 


DEPTFORD, COUNTY OF KENT. 


Statement showing the average weekly wages (in United States gold) of persons employed in the 
engineering-works of Messrs. J. Stone § Co., in the town of Deptford, county of Kent, Hng- 


land. 
{Hours of labor per week, 54.] 
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16 | Pattern-makers.........-.....- $9 19 | 50: |, baboons). aceesnesn 2 eeeecs ben $4 36 to $5 18 
12 | Brass-molders ........... es atasnih $8 71 to10 16 || 80 | Boys and apprentices.......... 1 2lto 2 40 
Q0UTOn-MOLIEIS 2250... ce ces en 9 19 || Hngineers.- 5 ee sce peek cee ee 8 T1* 
10 | Coppersmiths .......22.. 2.05. 9 19 ||: Laborers or unskilled workmen| 4 36to 5 i8 
G2 MST AZO reais a ninininieinir = eix'eainie spine 7 26to 8 7 Apprentices or boys..---...... 1 20to 2 40 
NN PERE ois hn a ne ain no jm 7 98to 9 19 Foremen or overseers.-.....-. --| 9 68t019 36 
O8:°| BY UCeE every seme tte a eerie 2s e =) 6 77to 7 98 | - 
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NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


An extended report on the trade and industry of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne was prepared for these pages.by Evan R. Jones, esq., United 
States consul for that district, a condensed statement from which is 
presented in the following pages. ‘The various tables given in con- 
nection with the different subjects treated in the report,” Mr. Jones 
says, ‘have been prepared with great care, and can be relied upon with 
confidence:” 


NrEWCAstLeE.—Newcastle-upon-Tyne, as its name indicates, is situated upon the river 
Tyne, ten miles west of where that river flows into the North Sea. Formerly New- 
castle was the chief town of the county of Northumberland, but by virtue of a charter 
granted by Henry IV, in the year 1400, it became a county in itself, and is represented 
in Parliament by two members. : 

At the last census, taken in 1871, the population of this town was 128,443, to which 
we must add 48,637, the population of Gateshead; for, notwithstanding the last-named 
place is in the county of Durham, its interests are identical with Newcastle, and in a, 
commercial point of view we must consider them as one. 

The two towns are divided’ by the river Tyne, and united by three large bridges, 
ee the High-level Bridge, one of the engineering triumphs of Robert Ste- 
phenson. 

The source of the great wealth of Newcastle and district, which includes North and 
South Shields, is the rich coal-beds found in the immediate neighborhood. Not only 
does this commodity contribute toward the prosperity of the Tyne directly; but we are 
also indebted to its cheap price, in all probability, for the establishment upon the 
banks of this river of some of the most complete and extensive engineering-works to 
be found in the United Kingdom, if not in the world.. I particularly refer to the 
Elswick engine and ordnance works of Sir William G. Armstrong & Co.; the ship- 
building-establishment of Messrs. C.M. Palmer & Co., at Jarrow; the factories of 
Messrs. Robert Stephenson & Co., and Messrs. R. & W. Hawthorn, for the manufact- 
ure of locomotives and other engines and machines, together with some of the largest 
chemical-works in this country. 

Tur TyNE.—I have repeatedly been informed by masters of American ships that in 
former years the entrance into the Tyne was both difficult and dangerous, and that 
the channel of the river was in a shallow and otherwise unsatisfactory condition. I 
need not remind you that such a state of things must have proved a check both upon 
the shipping interests and the general commercial growth of the district. Thanks to 
the river Tyne commissioners, causes for complaints, under this head, no longer exist. 

I extract a few brief passages from the “report of Captain E. K. Calver, royal 
navy, on the improvements effected in the river Tyne.” He says: 

“The depth of the channel over the bar, which was 6 feet 8 inches in 1849, had been 
increased by dredging to 15 feet in 1865, the time of one of my periodical examinations. 
Now there is no bar, as a depth of 27 feet exists along the track in from sea, till the 
proper channel of the river is reached. y 

“There is now a minimum depth of 24 feet in that portion of the entrance channel 
where the ‘stones,’ with 9 feet over them, formerly existed. 

* * *¥ * * * * 

‘Briefly stated the result is, that the commissioners have, by the process of dredg- 
ing, cleared away the bar; they have freed the throat of Shields Harbor from the 
obstructions which nearly blocked it up; they have removed seven extensive shoals 
from out of the channel of the river between Shields and Newcastle, and inereased 
the ruling navigable depth between the same limits from 2} feet to 13 and 14 feet, 
while, by the consequent tidal gain, they have created a power for assisting in the 
future maintenance of the increased capacity of the river. These results, of national 
as well as of local importance, establish the Tyne as the most noteworthy example of 
river improvement within the bounds of the United Kingdom.” 

No one questions but what these truly wonderful impzovements have greatly con- 
tributed toward making the Tyne what it is, and has been for several years, the third 
among the great shipping rivers of the kingdom, in the number and tonnage of vessels 
entering and clearing. Ahi 

Ship-building—Iron-ship-building takes rank next to the coal-trade in magnitude 
and importance, no less than 20,000 men being employed in the various establishments 
on the Tyne for the construction of iron vessels. oe 

Among the many extensive works of the kind to be found on this river, the Palmer 
Ship-building and Iron Company at Jarrow is the largest and most complete. They 
employ about 8,000 men. Next in importance stands the establishment of Messrs. C. 

‘Mitchell & Co., at Low Walker, four miles down the Tyne, where about 3,000 men are 


employed. 
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Vessels or an aggregate of 88,000 tons were launched from the various ship-yards on 
the Tyne during 1871. ‘ , 

Locomotive and engine works.—Newcastle-upon-Tyne is the cradle of the locomotive 
engine. At Wylam, eight miles west of this town, George Stephenson, the inventor of 
the first successful locomotive, was born in 1781, and in 1624, associated with other 
men of skill and means, he opened the locomotive-works which have since made New- 
‘castle famous for the manufacture of these engines. 4 

Locomotives and marine engines manufactured here are exported to every country 
in the civilized world, with the single exception of the United States. 5 

Those who have traveled in England will verify my statement, that both in appear- 
ance and in the arrangement of suitable protection for engine-driver and fireman, the 
locomotives of England, generally, are behind those of America. But in countries 
where Newcastle engines are brought into competition with those manufactured else- 
where, statistics prove them to be possessed of great merit, both for speed and dura- 
bility. 

The work turned out per annum and the number of men employed at the works 
of Messrs. Robert Stephenson & Co. and those of Messrs. R. & W. Hawthorn are as 
follows: ; 








3 mse 8 
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Miesars, Robert Stepbenson & CO. 2. acc eers som see sone < jae one winaaeom== 3 52 12 | 1,400 | 9 hours. 
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* 4,000 horse-power. I was furnished with the number of horse-power, and not the number of 
engines, by Messrs. Hawthorn. 


The Elswick ordnance and engine works—The Armstrong gun, by name at least, is 
known to nearly every American ; comparatively few, however, are aware that the ord- 
nance works of Sir William George Armstrong & Co., where the-destructive weapons 
are forged, are situated at Elswick, in the West End of Newcastle. 

Sir William, the son of a born merchant, who once filled the office of mayor of New- 
castle, was born at this town in 1810. He was educated for the law, and finally prac- 
ticed as a solicitor in hisnative town. But the law had no charms for him; his mind 
was of the inventive and scientific turn. 

His earlier achievements were improvements upon hydraulic engines and cranes; 
and in 1846 the Elswick engine-works were founded by Sir William and a few friends, 
chiefly for the construction of that class of machinery. During the Crimean war he 
invented the breech-loading gun, with which his name will ever remain associated. 

At present the Elswick engine and ordnance works of Sir William G. Armstrong & 
Co. is one of the richest firms, and most completely arranged works on the Tyne, where 
artillery is manufactured for nearly all the governments of the earth. 

The number of men employed in these works are in the neighborhood of 3,000, and 
ore distributed nearly as follows: 


Oxndnance works, abouti: -2.- ens s o- cere cae ace merase oriecss se eese oe eee 1, 106 
PevMTAnlie WOKS, ADOUDs-~~-steces canines ae coe samme amc get ics emiase cee 1, 200 
OUNCELY WOLKS, ADOWb.. 0-2 chain yeciscle ba eweie enamine male = inte e meee ee theta 400 
BS LASh TUT ACES, ADOUL.c-mce conn co cee se eee ek Ona meee hes chee eee en. Meee 200 
TICOLS, ADOUb? \canac sansne rn cee ome cc cla em teenie ena ce oe Soe cicte ace e ere eae 60 

OCR. oo tn wn coe awarnip Saes cowie e siueclesuasianaescicen cateae tae meee 2, 960 


. The genius, indefatigable energy, and persevering industry of Sir William Arm- 

strong have brought his gun to such a state of perfection, both in range, precision, and 
economy of powder, that, by almost unanimous consent, it is acknowledged to be the 
first of English ordnance. 

An ordinary 22-pounder weighs 6,384 pounds, requires ten pounds of powder, and © 
carries a ball 3,000 yards. The Armstrong 32-pounder only weighs 2,912 pounds, re- 
quires five pounds of powder, and sends its shot or shell 9,000 yards. 

The first pieces turned out by the inventor were lined with steel; wrought iron, in 
the hand of a master, has since been found to be equally efficient. The Elswick ord- 
nance-works construct guns ranging from a 12-pound field-piece to a 600-pounder, and 
are possessed of facilities for turning out several cannons per week. : 
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The time eccupied in the construction of a 600-pound gun is as follows: Forging, 
three weeks; for contraction, one week; turning, three weeks ; rifling, two weeks ; 
finishing, two weeks; and for extra work, two weeks—total, 13 weeks. 

Glass-works.—The Tyne Plate-Glass Company, of South Shields, employs 500 hands, 
at the following rate of wages: Casters, 30s. ($7.26) to 35s. ($8.47) per week; finishers 
and polishers, 35s. ($8.47) to 40s. ($9.68) per week. 

The quantity of glass produced per annum is about 600,000 feet; present price, 3s. 3d. 
(79 cents) per square foot. 

The works of Mr. John Sowerby, for the manufacture of glass-ware, ore situated at 
Gateshead, just across the Tyne. 

There.are several leading houses engaged in the manufacturing business, which are 
also large exporters to America, not yet mentioned ; such as Messrs. W. J. Cookson & 
Co., in the leads, red and white lead, and Venetian red trade, Messrs. Hoyle Robson & 
Co., manufacturers of pitch, varnishes, paints, &c., and others. 

The alkali trade—The alkali trade forms by far the most important. branch of the 
commerce carried on between this district and America. Soda crystals, alkali, and bi- 
exrbonate of soda are continnally going forward to all the larger ports on the Atlantic 
coast, and occasionally to San Francisco. 

Cheap fuel has induced capitalists to establish some of the largest chemical works 
in the kingdom upon the banks of this river. 

Taking three largest manufactories in the district, viz, the Jarrow Chemical Com- 
pany, the Tyne Chemical Works, and the works of H. L. Pattinson & Co., I find that 
together they manufactured during the year 1871, 40,607 tons of soda crystals, 34,720 
tons alkali, (refined and unrefined,) and 8,153 tons bicarbonate of soda, besides large 
quantities of caustic soda, chloride of lime, pearl hardening, and oil of vitriol. 

The alkali trade isin a thriving condition. Either through sagacity or by good 
fortune the manufacturers made large contracts for both salt and coal before the late 
advance in the prices of those articles took place, and by consequence they are now 
reaping a rich harvest. : 

In former years the outlay attending the transportation of salt from the Cheshire 
beds was nominal; the charges of railway companies to Hull and Grimsby were at a 
very low rate, and at those places the article was taken in as ballast by vessels bound 
for the Tyne. However, such a state of things no longer exists; railway charges are 
high, and regular freight is charged by all vessels bringing salt from Hull and Grimsby 
to this river ; and to-day the price of that article is 27s. ($6.53) per ton, with an up- 
ward tendency. Small coal, which is chiefly used in the manufacture of this class of _ 
chemicals, is at present commanding 20s. ($4.84) to 25s. ($6.05) per ton. I need scarcely 
add that these figures are considerably in advance of those at which the fortunate 
contracts were made. 

If manufacturers engeged in what is generally known as the alkali trade were 
obliged to pay current prices for salt and coal, I conjecture that decomposing the 
chloride of sodium would yield but a very moderate profit. 

The three firms above named employ no less than 4,500 men, at an average wage of 
4s. 6d. ($1.09) per day. 

The hours of labor necessarily vary according to the nature of employment. The 
following exhibits a fair estimate of the working hours of men engaged in the alkali _ 
trade: Mechanics, fifty-four hours per week; yard laborers, fifty-eight hours per week ; 
processmen, (excepting decomposing-furnacemen, ) twelve-hour shifts. “ Overtime” 
is not allowed until after the full week’s time has first been worked. ‘“ Piecework” is 
largely entered into in this as well as nearly every other branch of industry, and the 
more active and ambitious men frequently realize from 40s. ($9.68) to 45s. ($10.89) as 
their week’s earnings. ; 4 

Price of labor.—During the year 1871 a complete revolution took place in the labor 
market of this country. In the early spring the engineers and machinists of Sunder- 
land, spontaneously and without organization for the purpose, demanded a reduction 
of the time of labor from 59 to 54 hours per week. The demand was refused by the 
masters, and the men came out on strike. This might be considered as the keynote 
of the nine-hours’ movement, which resulted in establishing nine hours as a day’s 
work in all branches of industry which admit of its application, throughout the 
United Kingdom. ; ; 

Not only have the working-hours been reduced, but in consequence of the increased 
demand for nearly every natural and manufactured commodity produced in this 
country, and the very considerable rise in the cost of living, wages have also been 
gradually advancing, especially since the first of this year. To illustrate this fact I 
have selected the engineer, as belonging to that class of workmen most closely iden- 
tified with the great strikes of 1871. An engineer (erector and fitter) while working 
ten hours a day received only 26s. ($6.29) as his weekly wage previous to the strike; 
at present, with nine hours as a day’s work, he obtains 30s. ($7.26) per week. 


rE : _ 
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Bry 
Occupation. Wages. a2 Occupation. 
. 5 Ee 
ies 
CaM PORUOIS sseec Un se uiocwenises » $8 47 | 54 GLASS TRADE. 
RNOMIONS smcris/.stssc acini veesinee 7 50 | 54 
PETICKIE VOLS ton hecn nas ow s ceisais's W'O6:) 54 1) Casters <cs<cecse 4 ba dee co $7 26to$8 47 | 54 
Stone-masons .... .....-...... {26 | 54 || Finishers and polishers.-.... 8 47to 968) 54 
Plasterers - . Reet ee tue a 7:26 | 54 
(LEG See 6 78 | 54 COLLIERS. 
Bier oie ieeisiwiale c's Ses 7 26 | 54 4 
Beets = seeoccceeeee-| $6 78t0 7 26 | 54 || The Durham pits.....-....-.| 30 cts.per ton. {| 42 
SUN Saperstein aemstes 7 02 | 54 |! The Northumberland pits .-.| 42 cts. per ton. ; 42 
pasec ees px ae 7 I4t 4 84 | 54 || pemvING AND BOOK-MAKING 
0 8 47 | 54 TRADE 
ee ein a aiafels st ss want, 5 8lto 6 29 | 54 . c 
Berton aati aiens csiieecis 8 47 | 54 || Engravers, first-class......-. $13 31 |.... 
; Lithographic printers..-.-.-.- 6.78 eee 
Compositors and letter-press 
, Printers a eae. tees es sees T QB es 
Brekke sau'sCinence 4" 2 to 8747/54 |) Book-binders.... 5: --222:2-= 6 53] 54\ 
aes abeniccmine wees ae 4 84 | 58 || Book-folders and sewers, wo- 
Bee ee elacs'gaias eeene 6 05to 7 26 | (*) men first-class..-.-.-<<--<2 $2 42to 290 }..-. 
* 12-hour shifts. 
Night-work wpon daily papers. 
T° cBaTaY AOL 11000 OU18 58s s2c.ece acco bole oe sel twseb~wieees co suee er ee ecalectonancs Seance noe eae 17 cents. 
fz Nonpareil, per 1,000 ems 16 cents. 
eee moa per Wy U0UeMS te. cae cee me ame =sinncm ae temp antes cei anl= 3 15 cents. 
n Bourgeois, per 1,000 ems 15 cents. 
a Weekly papers are less—12 cents per 1,000, minion, instead of 15 cents: 
ai The prices for day-work are 1d. (2 cents) per 1,000 less than for night-work. 
tah Norr.—Printers in England measure differently from what they do in America, The width is 


Et nye measured in ems and the depth in ens. 


a Wages in tiron-ship-building and engineering works.—The following 
statement of the wages, ruling at the close of 1874, shows but few 
-_ ehanges from the rates of 1872, as given by Mr. Jones. In this, as in 
a case previously noticed, the difference between the maximum and 
minimum rates is too great; the mean is not believed to be the true 
average. Tor instance, some boiler-makers may earn 38s., but the mean 
” rate, as above stated, 35s., is above the average, which is under 34s. 
: So in regard to laborers; the average is not 22s., the mean rate here 
__ given, but 20s. at the utmost. 


- 
x Average weekly wages (computed in United States gold and working 54 hours per week) paid 
* to persons employed in iron-ship-building and engineering shops in Newcastle-on-Tyne and 
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“sh 
The above list of wages shows what is being paid in the first-class and largest ship- 


ing some men in all the trades for our making new and repairing old work. 
DAVID MOFFAT, 
; o Master Superintendent. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, November 25, 1874. 5 


_ Wages in steamers.—The following scale of wages in steamers belong- 
ing to the Tyne Steam Shipping Company, limited, was furnished by 
Richard Welford, esq., secretary and manager: : 








Pay while navigating. Pay during detention 

















at home. 
Station. 
Per week Per week . 
of 7 days. Per day. of 6 days. Per day. 
2 8d: s. d 8. d. 8d, 
SN Mares ei eete te erg ope i= afm nn ae Cisie Ge = cin eis eine (Lom we sell Hh AD Qu cc wine tay sinc, |S ctelol oc teta Skanes ae ete ee 
5 48 0 6 10 30 0 5 
Mate .- ; : sal | aah 0 5 3} 26 0 4 
Carpenter. -...--.-~--.------2--- 022.2222 ene eens cone ee 36 0 5 14) >. 350 5 1 
MR onion oncom - So ea Pacers eae wqneeas eine eiee ean 310 ae 5 24 0 4 
SRP ett e Pat ere mans ao CE lees s since viele eloaioain(ers 30.4 4 3} 24 0 4 
MUR PARrets oeta e  m ai nam pamisiwalewisals beam mice aioe a clee 24 0 Oia) 24 0 4 
“Sy RTS See ae are er eta A 3.0 ot 10) 13 
Cook and steward.---...-----.- ena aci bre oseaeetee es 27 «6 3 11 24 0 i4 
COHICE (2 beta waces Caise sees acteae ce teeester 60 0 8 7 42 0 7 
Engineer .. } Second) Ra aS eee ele ene ote eatae 42 6 Cet 32 6° 8) 
MODE ean sc One ee see eee see ces 33 0 4 #25 0 4 
RRO es tas coin eeth. mate onal nectienise na aoneae ae Salas 30 0 4 34 24 0 4 
POTS ee neon te mata pascinlemonensa chk hiekek 28 0 4 0 24 0 4 
ROSIN RLET ENING Sect ose ae a ara a ate wiahaaic a el|plnlait <i Fiancee | sma pinieiatfo eis §18 0 3 
PAWEL AN tot aia mninin eta aise o ata la simi ain le eieloiteice ele see 10 6 2.6 ("Rees 








* Generally this amount. + Notfound. +tIf a mechanic, 28s. § 3s. extra on Sunday. || Per agreement. 


Note.—Twenty-four hours before sailing-hour, and twenty-four hours after arrival, 
vessels are to be considered as in “commission.” Detention beyond this time places 
_officers and men on reduced pay. Wages in all cases are to be reckoned and paid by 
the day. 


GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


Population in 1871, 477,732. 
Glasgow is the commercial and manufacturing metropolis of Scotland, 
situated on the river Clyde, which, along its whole course, is beautified 


are crowded with the abodes of industry and a thriving population. It 


century. 

Glasgow now unites within itself a portion of the cotton-spinning 
and weaving manufactures of Manchester, the printed calicos of Lan- 
cashire, the stuffs of Norwich, the shawls and muslins of France, the silk- 
throwing of Macclesfield, the flax-spinning of Ireland, the carpets of Kid- 
derminster, the iron and engineering works of Wolverhampton and Bir- 
mingham, the pottery and glass making of Staffordshire and N ewcastle, 
the ship-building of London, the coal trade of the Tyne and Wear, and 
all the handicraits connected with or dependent on the full development 
of these various and important branches. Glasgow also has its chemi- 
cal-works, tanneries, rope-walks, dye-works, bleach. fields, paper-manu- 
factories, distilleries, and breweries, beside a vast number of staple and 
fancy hand-loom fabrics, which may be strictly said to belong to the 
locality. 





building and engineering establishments in this neighborhood ; we ourselves employ- 


by magnificent natural scenery and embellishments of art. Its banks - 


was a place of some consideration at the commencement of the twelfth * 


=. 
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~ While the iron, textile, and chemical products of Glasgow and vicinity 
are well known, the manufacture of iron machinery, and more recently 
the building of iron vessels, have given the Clyde a fame which is pos- 
sessed by no other river. 


SHIP-BUILDING ON THE CLYDE. 


While in the days of wooden vessels the Clyde was noted for the 
marine-engines built by Napier and others, which attained the highest 
excellence of workmanship, the introduction of iron as the chief mate- 
rial used in building sea-going vessels, both sail and steam, has more 
_ recently rendered this small stream one of the celebrities of the world. 
From Glasgow to Greenock, twenty miles, the river is almost lined with 
ship-yards, working to their full capacity in the building of merchant- 
ships. 

_ here are in all twenty-eight yards on the Clyde, and these have 

launched during the year 227 vessels in all, with an aggregate tonnage 
of 224,000. The following table will specify the classes of vessels and 
tonnage of each class for 1872: 








STEAMERS. 
A gat 
Number. teas a 
Pee leccieOlie anoxia socin cncihwgs eens rains so e(> sale wince a ainalonee 10 6, 200 
ROVE oh icine ose meierie aan sine See wea se etnies s eheinlniiesein Selena 146 198, 800 
Hoppers and dredges .-.-..---- ---------- +--+ --+----2 s-2+2+ 2222 ---- 5 1, 900 
SAILING. 
Tron .-- 22. 2225-22 eens ene cee ee nen coe cee nee Fenn ee ce enee 11 12, 500 
Composite ....------ ------ ---- eee noe eee ne cee e cee eee eee eee e ee 1 300 
BGO oe pcos sce ume eine = sd ehentser (weirs aja a aeisanie one nicm ns 12 1, 700 
Barges. ---- -.---- 02 - nn 2 enna n scene ln ne cone cee cee en enne coon Lae ter 600 
a ye YACHTS. 
ROM e ee cece se Sonics ao eee a aeaiacmieeh cltae cdteain afk necinesine te es 8 1, 600 
ANS cece sone) b on necaieece ee-weces scence eee emgese ene macrae eo~= 20 400 
Motal-ece<s Pea uenseeeeeees eee tea ce doce ieer seen setae ae 227 =. 224, 000 


. The larger of these vessels are destined to the following services : For 
the East Indian and China trade, 38; West Indian trade, 6; South Ameri- 
can, 18; New York, 10; New Orleans, 6; Canadian, 7; African, 8; 
Mediterranean, French, and Spanish, 30. The others are chieily 
coasters. 
The following is the aggregate tonnage launched from the Clyde 
_ yards during each of the last ten years. 





Ae Gp ee ate reo sinh washes ere 124, 000 169, 571 
) 178, 505 --- 192,300 
1538, 932 - 180,401 ~ 
124, 513 ==, 196; 229 ~ 
108 O24 LAT a Sis am cies tah haa eye fates states 224, 000 





The year 1872 has been the most prosperous one in ship-building yet 
experienced on the Clyde. Although the number of vessels launched 
has not been quite up to each of the last few years, the tonnage exceeds 
1871 by 28,000 tons and 1870 by 34,200 tons. The increase of last year 
has been larger than any yearly increase for many years past, and has . 
been entirely in the class of screw-steamers. The year’s tonnage of 
screw steam-vessels is 40,800 tons above 1871; 67,000 tons above 1870 ; 
73,000 tons above 1869; and 77,500 tons above 1868. But while the 
serew-vessels have so enormously increased, all the other classes seem 
on the decline. In the building of war-vessels, 1872 has been a blank 
onthe Clyde. In paddle-steamers there has been a considerable decline, 












and the year only shows 6,200 tons as against 10,900 tons in 1871; 
(10,150 tons in 1570; 8,300 tons in 1869; and 6,300 tons in 1868. In 
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yacht-building there has been a good trade, chiefly in screw steam- 
vessels. 
CLYDE SHIP-BUILDING DURING 1873. 


(Condensed from an article in the London Economist of March 14, 1874.] 


When the movement for reducing the hours of labor in the engineering and ship- 
building trades was in progress a couple of years ago, followed or attended, as it was, 
with an advance of wages, there were many persons who, like “birds of ill omen,” 
prognosticated a sudden collapse in the great ship-building industry of the Clyde, but, 
strange tosay, notwithstanding the past year, 1873, has been the most extraordinary one 
thathas ever been experienced in the whole history of that industry, and has most com- 
pletely falsified all the evil prognostications, when we compare the tonnage launched 
during the whole of 1873 with that launched in 1872, the result of the contrast is sur- 
prising. In making the annual summary statement regarding the Clyde ship-build- 
ing trade, it is customary to embrace all the vessels shipped in pieces, barges, and 
most of the small vessels in the December return; and doing so now we find that the 
December tonnage for each of the four years, 1871-73, is as follows: 1870, 61 vessels of 
23,100 tons ; 1871,76 vessels of 22,300 tons; 1872, 50 vessels of 26,300 tons, and 1873, 46 
vessels of 33,500 tons. This last monthly total, thenefore, brings up the work done 
during 1873 to 194 vessels of an aggregate of 261,500 tons, as against 227 vessels of 
224,000 tons in 1872, 231 vessels of 196,200 tons in 1871, and 234 vessels of 189,800 tons 
in the year 1870. 

A brief examination of these returns brings out some very interesting facts. First, 
we notice that extending over a series of four years, while the number of vessels has 
fallen from 234 to 194, the tonnage of vessels has increased from 189,000 tons to 261,500, 
the increase upon the four years being 71,700, or considerably more than one-third of 
the whole tonnage launched in the year 1870. Within the short period of four years, 
therefore, the average size of vessels built on the Clyde has advanced from about 811 tons 
to about 1,348 tons, which indicates such a radical revolution in the mechanical arts 
as but comparatively few persons could have confidently calculated upon at the com- 
mencemeut of that brief period. 

The question of “paddle versus screw” has again come to the front in connection with 
the ship-building statistics now under consideration. Paddle-steamers, as to tonnage, 
were nearly stationary in 1870 and 1871, being between 10,000 and 11,000 tons; they 
fell off in i872 to rather over 6,000 tons, but last year they again rose to 19,100 tons, 
which was a very considerable increase. It was due, however, almost entirely to the 
demand made by the China Steam Navigation Company of Shanghai, which had no fewer 
than five large paddle-steamers supplied to them of 1,250 up to 3,200, and 200 up to 
400 horse-power, or in totals 12,410 tons and 1,450 horse-power. 

Of screw-steamships there were 125 launched during 1873, of an aggregate of 218,000 
tons. These numbers show that the average size of the Clyde-built screw-steamers — 
has risen to 1,744 tons, which is a very extraordinary fact. For its explanation we 
must refer to the very large number of first-class ocean steamers built during the year 
for various great mercantile companies. The Pacific Steam Navigation Company, for 
example, were supplied with nine new steamers as the year’s addition to their already 
magnificent fleet. One of them was a vessel of 4,820 tons and 650 horse-power, and 
the totals were 28,895 tons and 4,500 horse-power. No fewer than six of these great 
ocean steamers were built by Messrs. John Elder & Co. This is the largest amount of 
tonnage ever supplied in a single year to any shipping company. 

There was a marked increase in the amount of tonnage launched in 1873 under the 
head of iron sailing-vessels. As compared with 1872, there was only one additional ves- 
sel, making twelve in all, but there was an increase in the aggregate tonnage from 
12,500 tons to 19,000, most of tke vessels of the class ranging from 1,950 to 1,980 tons, 
which are certainly extraordinary sizes for sailing-vessels. 


[From the Glasgow Daily Mail.] 


The total number of vessels of different classes launched on the Clyde during the 
year 1874 amounted to 187, with a gross tonnage of 244,467. This, as comparesl with 
last year, shows an increase of 17 in the number and a decrease in the tonnage of 2,375. 
In the class of sailing-vessels, as compared with the previous year, there is an increase 
in number of 29, with an increase in tonnage of 33,710. Paddle-steamers have decreased 
in number by four, and in gross tonnage by 8,651. The number of screw-steamers 
launched during 1874 has been only one less than that of the previous year, while the 
gross tonnage of these vessels shows a decrease of 29,229. From this it would appear 


that the average tonnage of the screw-steamers built on the Clyde this year has been 
‘much below that of those built during the previous year. As compared with 1864, the 


number of vessels shows a decrease of 18, while there is an increase in the tonnage of 
64,959. 
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EXPORTS FROM GLASGOW TO THE UNITED STATES. 


’ During the year ending June 30, 1872, the imports into the United 
States from Scotland, chiefly from Glasgow, were as follows: 





rrunon, (135,095, tons) 2.1. -\et Gece cae ate c weio cine waetionccnmetoctetlcows eewwerante oe mee 
MidiLand BOLap ITOMe esses teckoceeres teers sales acces Sek seman se eee eee 344, 033 
MRCOG ROMS atti teerar bile eee ee Sema trot alates oat wale eja sae Sele seinere emer 484, 723 
DP LCCMINO OLA MATS CoCh tain) 8 Sele an iae-macicmtae nt cn tecro rapa een eee eect ents 117, 065 
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Gannon COONS ie tease oe eaten nm ion me sacle wd oeipp cage meeielenelime tiene ore 839, 887 
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BOc Ib RENOLICIOS Se Jciosd alec cn See Sele ome ome aie aaa o Riles elec eee area nmn sD ane 
Mata l Leary ion. secrcokiemays steamers e ebop pice sielete cata miele aaa ere ia operate 14, 341, 572 
Motel, LQ73i2- sno So a. oes Mods 5 Ses oi SRS Lose At ieoeeee tases 14, 344,770 
HO pee S7 4: see t oP eae Ee ie SOUS J setae eel sea Deeeiace hee ae 12, 166, 452 — 


RATES OF WAGES. 


Mr. Consul Jenkinson, in transmitting to the author a statement of the 
rates of wages at the close of the year 1872, makes the following remarks 
in regard to the cause of the fluctuations in the price of labor: 


UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Glasgow, January 1, 1873. 
Hon. EDWARD YOUNG, ; 
Chief of Bureau of Statistics. 

Sir: The condition of the laboring classes in Scotland is 1 subject well worthy the 
careful study of all who are interested in solving the great problem of labor in the 
United States. The last three years have been years of unceasing strife between capi- 
tal and labor, the employers and the employés. “ Locking-out,” as it is termed, on 
the one side, and strikes on the other, have been of almost daily occurrence. As the 
capital of the country is in the hands of comparatively few, these can readily combine 


__ to put down the wages of labor, thus fercing the laborers into combinations and 


“unions.” to put them up again. Nearly every trade has its “union,” and almost 
every locality its combination of these unions. All classes alike suffer from these 
ceaseless contentions between master and man. For instance, for some months past a 
struggle has been going on between the miners of this district and the proprietors of 
the coal-mines, resulting in great loss to the proprietors, destitution and suffering to 
the miners and their families, and an extraordinary rise in the price of coals to the 
public. Coals which sold here at retail one year ago for 16s. per ton are now selling 
at 368., an increase of more than 100 per cent. But the trouble ends not here; iron and 
many other things, in the manufacture of which coals largely enter, have enormously 
advanced in price. And what are manufacturers to do? They supply a foreign mar- 
ket, in which they can successfully compete only by selling as low as or lower than 
others. High prices for labor and material at home will require high prices abroad. If 
they demand these, others will undersell them and take their trade, while, if they fail 
to get the advance, they must close their works at home. High wages are, therefore, 
impossible with them. And this explains in a word the lamentable condition of the 
laboring man in this country, and his utter inability to elevate his condition. He 
must work for a mere pittance, to enable his employer to sell his goods abroad at low 
rates, or there will be no work for him to do, and he will be left to starve. * * 


The strikes of the last few years have considerably advanced the 
wages paid to skilled labor in Glasgow; still, to an American mechanie 
the prices now received would seem exceedingly low. In some instances 
the best workmen get from 30s. to 33s. per week, but the average pay 
of mechanics, such as blacksmiths, carpenters, masons, tailors, &¢., is 
not more than 27s. per week, equivalent to $6.53 in United States gold. 
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Wages in engineering works in 1872.—The following figures show the 
average rates of weekly wages paid to workmen in engineering and ship- 
building trades in Glasgow: ° 
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Works of John Elder & Co.—The author went to Glasgow from Liver- 
pool on purpose to obtain trustworthy information in regard to the cost 
and condition of labor in the ship-yards and engineering-works on the 
Clyde. The facts and figures immediately preceding were obtained 
afterward and forwarded at the date indicated, as well as more extended 
information as to the condition of the working classes in Glasgow, which 
will be found under its appropriate head. The following extract from 
the author’s note-book affords some information in regard to a well- 
known firm which has recently forwarded one of the most valuable 
statements in this report: ; 

. GLasGow, October 15, 1872. 


Reached here this morning after an uncomfortable night-journey from Liverpool, in 
an unwarmed car. Having been furnished with a letter of introduction to Messrs. J. 
Elder & Co., one of the most eminent iron-ship-building firms, we crossed one of 
the bridges over the Clyde, examined their upper works, and rode down about three 
miles to their yard; were courteously received by one of the partners, who conducted 
us through every part of the works, explaining every process, from the drawings and 
models to the finished ship ready for launching. The demand for iron vessels has be- 
come so great that this firm and nearly ali the other builders are working to their 
utmost capacity. A steamship which had already received part of her plating was on 
the stocks, from which another had been launched but thirteen days previously. The 
ships of the National Line, plying between Liverpool and New York, were built by this 
firm, and are of great strength and entire seaworthiness, [as we afterwards ascertained 
by a return-passage in one of them.] The tools and machines in use in Eldev’s works 
were fully equal and a few superior to those in Laird’s well-known establishment, 
which I visited on the previous day. ; ers 

The inerease in wages and in iron and other materials has greatly enhanced the cost 
of building iron ships. One nearly completed was pointed out for which the builders 
were to receive £130,000, of the same size as another which had previously been built 
on the same spot for £91,000. Tiue, there were some changes made in the construction 
of the higher-priced vessel, which enhanced her cost to some extent. : 

The great demand for Clyde-built ships has not been caused by their superiority, 
(for, no doubt, those of Newcastle, Birkenhead, and Belfast are equally as good,) but 
from the fact that they can be built at less cost, owing in part to the cheapness of ma- 
terials, but chiefly to the abundance of skilled workmen and the low rate of wages 
paid to them. True, there has been a large advance in labor, averaging about 15 per 
cent., but it has been no greater, proportionately, than in England, thus leaving the 
relative rates as before. 


As some changes in the rates of wages, as well as in the price of iron 
ships, have since taken place, the figures then obtained are not presented 
here. - The following statement, however, gives in detail the number of 
men in each branch or subdivision of labor in the ship-yard and in the 
engineering and boiler works respectively, and the rate of wages paid 
to each. 

The average rates are computed in United States gold and the gen- 


eral, 
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eral average given, which amounts to $7.074 in the engineering-works 
nd $7.13 in the ship-yard; or to $7.96 and $8.02, respectively, in law- 
ul money of the United States. 


Average weekly wages (per week of 51 hovrs) paid to persons employed in the engineering, 
boiler-making, and ship-building works of John Etter §: Co., at Glasgow and Govan, in the 
year 1874. 

Werte eee eS 




















































ENGINEERING AND BOILER WORKS. SHIP-BUILDING YARD. 
o | * Sree 
m5 aa : 
EE Occupation. Wages. || S42 Occupation, Wages. 
PE 4 rs 
4A | 4a I 
Machinists: OG | Hel pete -=.4casenessasen renames $4 10 
16 IBesiertheatena tess “p, $7 50 14 | Angle-iron smiths.......-.------- 6 68 
92 Ordinary - i 6 70 13) } Helpers =... so. nace oe ne amen ee = 410 
22 Inferior .- 5 38 99 | Ship-sigitHs(--0o6---20 see en- =r oma 6 68 
26 Helpers ...------- 3 4 08 || 100 | Helpers ........----.------ asasee 4 35 
68 | Pattern-makers and joiners ...--- vie 146) Riveters. .ccesasnpe=s +e eenaao=n 6 68 
AQ | TULNCTS ..-psn'n- none enceepecnvc cae 730 || 459 5 Holders-on ..-..-.-----+-2+++++-- 410 
220 | Engine-fitters -.....-.------------ 6 88 Rivet-b0ys 3200's. 2e cern eons-6-- 1 80 
Mai} BlacksmithS-se2s-+--5 so--2- onic 126 68") (Calkers sohes.se~saseeedncepe eens 6 68 
44-| Mammermen.....-sssce.esenes-0=5 4 56 GS | MDLots.ccscsthere ease eae eeee a= 4 72 
4 | Millwrights ---......---0--------- 790 || 266 | Joiners. ......ccecceeesereeresere- 7 98 
230 | Apprentices. .-..---.-----+----+--- Q 54 ST |, Apprentices —-penns-ceaes ante come 2 30 
ial UBD ONCLS\s «<< caiha- seen ooreas = =i 410 18 } Cabinet-makers|.-.2...2-52 bo. 2 8 22 
7 | Brass-founders ...-...----.------- 8 74 ul Pabtern-MaKOrs job Jase dees sce 7 98 
5 | Foundery dressers.....--..------- 5 40 Sa LOCA KOLS 02h anette seas 718 
9 | Foundery laborers...-..-.--------- 4 35 Si) Machinists ..-\<se esas == see ee ee 6 17 
12 | Brass-finishers ........----------- 6 76 256 | Carpenters .--.<...-c<c~snesce=as= 798 
5.| Coppersmiths ........----.---.--- 8 22 40) Apprentices... 22.5 e-<<e5 ane eo- 3 08 
2 | Crane-men .......-- Me center 6 05 25 |) Boat-builders:--2: --.- 29-62. Ja see 8 22 
Gia RESO OLS |. aia ciceiciise = oe nimmisie mn iel- = 617 43 | Iron-finishers. an 718 
84)\ Boiler-makers .-----.-----.<------ 7 98 15 | Brass-finishers 718 
54 | Riveters and calkers....-...-..--- 7 00 10 | Mechanics..-... 6 68 
16 | Holders-on ...... eae 4 84 DUP DOLSs a cicmac => aes oe sinins alae 7 74 
4 | Flangers ...-. 774 Sn) ATANG HS eer eee so eee 6 68 
19 | Blacksmiths. 6 52 59a) ee aI bedsores a coh sone meee aces 7 74 
24 | Hammermen sare 4 60 45))|| PROO-IGAUORS sec ease cee ss cena ners 4 66 
g8 | Apprentices .....--...-..--.------ 3 50 ey ad POTS eee so oa ee le eee eee 6 92 
Boa REMeUDOVS sca ciee a icinelerae' = as =a DBG Hi), 227-1 Waa DOVErS ee as acco we ein'simnsineaal4 410 
126 | Laborers or helpers........------- 3 87 5 yl (OAPUGNS scene see eas see ees 5 80 
10 | Foremen, (engineer, &¢).-.----.-- 14 64 9) (harnaceamens 5 eeadee e's Sess Sel 4 96 
GS RO ie etwas miele ee ered alo 12 94 25) ROLEHLED. 1s Acct see aac eals aa eee 10 89 
BOM ECT BE OMS o\c'c ais ol im ete'sinia'a plete mata mre.ainis.s 718 
582 AASORAGO slewos os sere sess icie'e 7 O74) 1,407 A VOTRPOS. an soateene se seee 713 





DUNDEE, SCOTLAND. 


Dundee has been celebrated for its manufactures of linen and hempen 
fabrics, chiefly of the coarser descriptions. The manufacture of linen 
appears to have been introduced from Germany in the beginning of the 
last century. Insignificant in extent at first, it gradually increased 
until the close of that century, when machinery having been applied to 
the spinning of flax, a great impulse was given to it. Hand-spinning 
has been entirely superseded by machine-spinning. The chief articles 
of manufacture are shirtings, sail-cloth, dowlas, sacking, and bagging. 

Dundee is now best known as the seat of the jute manufacture, in- 
cluding all kinds of jute carpeting. Manufactures of jute are almost 
exclusively carried on here. The consumption in Dundee of this mate- 
rial, which is grown in India, amounts to nearly 40,000 tons annually. 

As the raw material is inexpensive, costing in Dundee from 2 to 3 pence 
per pound, the cloth made from it, reckoned by weight, is the cheapest 
textile fabric made in Great Britain. Of jute many varieties of fabrics 
are made, from the coarsest mail-bagging to carpets of great beauty. 
This range includes pack-sheets for every species of merchandise, sacks 
for wool, coffee, and guano, &e. 


- 


— 
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The annual value of the flax, hemp, and jute manufactures in Dun- 
dee is upward of £3,000,000. 

Dundee is also famous for its manufacture of confectionery, which is 
exported to all parts of the world. 

Ship-building and machine-making are carried on to some extent. 

The author was unable to make a personal examination of the jute 
industry, although strongly urged by Mr. Consul McDougall in the fol- 
lowing extract: 

DUNDEE, Jwne 10, 1872. 


Permit me to press upon you the necessity (if at all possible) of your visiting this 
city. The jute manufactures here, to the extent of three-fourths of the whole quantity 

manufactured, go direct to the United States. The quantities made are something 
enormous. They are peculiar to Dundee alone, and the machinery in operation is so 
attractive and powerful that itis of the utmost importance that the bureau which you 
represent should be fully apprised of the Dundee jute and Jinen manufactures. In- 
deed, Iam bound to say that in no other city will you receive such useful information, 
and of such paramount importance to the United States, as you will receive here. 


Mr. McDougall forwarded the following statements of the rates of 
wages which obtained in Dundee at the periods indicated : 


FACTORY-LABOR. 


Wages paia per week at Dundee, Scotland, the seat of the jute and linen trades, October, 1872. 








































Per week. Per week. 
Occupation. =) = Occupation. Ss 
2 & | Wages in U. || mS | Wages in U. 
= 2 S. gold. = = S. gold. 
g | & 

Jute-spinning, preparing flat: Joiners.-.-.. 51 $6 29 
Foremen . -| 58 $6 53 || Blacksmiths. Bt 6 77 
Women -...-..... 58 |$2 18 to 2 42 |} Masons...... 51 | $7 99to 8 47 
Boys, 12 to 15 years. 58 | 1 69 to 1 93 || Laborers -- 51 4 1lto 4 8&4 

Jute, spinning flat: Plasterers - 51 5 8Lto 6 05 
Spinners, women .-......-- 58 | 2 48 to 2 66 || Plumbers - 51 7 26 
Piercers, girls,(12tol5yrs.)| 53 | 1 81 to 1 93 || Brass-finishers ah ok 6 05 
Shifters, girls,(i2toliyrs.)| 58 | 1 57 to 1 69 |; Molders...-.... shore 6 78to T 74 
Half- timers, boysand ee Bakers .. a, 260 6 29to 6 78 

(7 to 12 years) --- 58 36 to 66 || Painters. 51 5 81to 7 26 

Bobbin-winders, wome 58 | 2 66 to 2 90 || Shoemakers . a> 4 6 29to 7 26 

Cop-winders, women Jo) WES PES Tauri VN Setar ee ee 60 5 8Lto 6 78 

Warpers, women ..--. -| 58 | 2 90 to 4 12 || Domestic servants: 

Power-loom tenters, m --| 58 | 6 53 to 7 26 HVOUSOMBIOS . =. <njee- <in'e|eemni= *98 08 to 67 76 

Power-loom weavers, women..| 58 | 2.66 to 3 38 Cooks women). << o 2 occ cc.|nen-ae *96 80 

MER CMMMNISUS, s.c5c'o njoeisaniee noel 51...| 6 29 to 8 71 || Gardeners, men ............. 60 5 32to 5 56 











* Per year, with board. 


Average rates of wages per week paid to the different workers employed by a bes cx 
establishment at Dundee, February, 1875. 





























Wages per week. Wages per week. 
E a . e 3 o 
Occupation. 3 % fp Occupation. a z &p 
o a oO a fe 
E ch 2 E 80 E 
e = } = 
4 fee} 4 H yy <{ 
PCG TAGKELS) oa ae een sas aaesoaflaeeaal|saerin $4 72 || Single-loom weavers ......----|..----|.----- $2 54 
ROIIMORR OMI an aoe ciel cia sete ae] Ieee amin ce 3 15 || Double-loom weavers ..-...---|--.--.|------ 3 51 
Hand at softeners ......-.--..-. 92 AS esd d) |) 3) OQ MONGOL Bes acwic- 2 5<0- caw am njinine et $6105. le mUai lease se 
PROD EVOLS a. .a:c ates nine najcicieminen « 218 | 2 90 | 2 48 || Starchers......:..---...-.-.-- DUS GHOS! |e me eine 
RENEE ee ee nee sens stone asl nasal saan 2) 460} NLLOVeTSCers .2c---casn-- = GIGS Eta |owcn-n 
ore eo Bea tnes aaalat2 2. Geri 90 ie ce Calendermen: 

Be pee sa) = oaks 0 ia frien ime ame eli 1 87 Lappers ...---.----...----| 4 84 | 5 69 |.-.--. 
Shite (half-timers) .......-.. 68 76 72 Calenderers...-.-------..-- 484] 5 81 |...... 
MPR ORS ae eco iicaa te cee sien ais sale 218 | 3) 15)|-2 78 Measurers, tiers, &c..-.-.-| 4 36 | 5 57 |.-...- 
Cop-winders~.....----------- FTA 3ESO) 3102) || NIGCNANICS....-2.26rae-s-<25---|a----|+---=- 6 53 

Wiailtp-WAMderS 2 -2------- cence Sue aes) oat oul aGINCLS!.conecce es saqjs-stsmece = liane = ilo nuisln 6 29 
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Stolement showing the rates of wages paid for mechanical and farm labor in the consular 
district of Dundee during the year 1874. 


MECHANICAL LABOR. 





Occupation. eee Occupation. bike oho 









SRIROISMICHS 1 clerics coke ae senceerlees $5 76 to $6 24 || Plasterers . ......cese---------0= $3 16 to $8 64 
Bricklayers and masons....-..---- 8 40 to 9 60 || Shoemakers.......-.--------+---- 6 00 to 8 40 
Cabinet-makers ....--..---.-..---- 6 00 to~ 7 20 || Stone-cutters ..-...-..--..------- 8 40 to 9 60 
CATPONUGIS: oasccwicce 4 =e eeern n= = 4% 20' to. 1768 || Malone) 25sec. neta naa semi 6 00 to 7 20 
SSMODEUS See cea can. baliecicn =i 6°48 to. "7 :20)| Danners e222 faeces a een nace en 5 28 to 6 00 
PUTINOUS Neots Ce ciate abel lads 40°00 to 12:00 |) Lin-smiths:, 2. socio sis eciciemia ale =s 5 52 to 6 48 
PMEACENMISUS = ges 4s edness ates jac ~ ee 6 00 to’ 7 00 || Wheelwrights ......-.-...:------ 672 to 7 20 


PMOL Meese Mee = aceinin cin cieibieiaiee 6 72 to 7 20 Hours of labor per week, 51. 


FARM AND OTHER LABOR. 


SS SS See 











Wages per month. 
IDS PETIGNCER oc-danchsle sakes Saceiomieie es aoe ee ee $12 40 to $15 00, with board. 
Farm-hands. . ; ORGIN ATVs ooh onsen ae Tce te ees 11 20 to 12 40, with board. 
Common laborers at other than farm-work .....-...-....-.------------ 23 84 without board. 
HOMIMINGELVALUG-'-.5-c---tess eee. anece tence te eee eee eee epee 4 20 to $10 00, with board. 





Mr. P. Fleming, of Dundee, emigration agent, when in Washington, 
furnished the following rates of wages, per week of fifty-one hours, 
obtained in that town in 1872: , 





Occupation. Wages. | Occupation. Wages. 
MECEHOTIICS 22 <6 ese cee s-s $6 05 per week. OVersGersi a. cactenc ae $6 05 to $7 26 per week, 
PNEOHIOTS fee's st> ghcrlc ose 6 78 to $7 26 per week. || Joimers ....-..----.---- 5 8Lto 6 05 per week. 
Wyeavers...--.--.--..--- 290 to 3 38 per week. || Plasterers ......--.---- 6 17 per week. 
PIPHMBCUS noc tse aAclnc ott 218to 2 42 per week. || Masons... ...--.--.--- 14 per hour. 

Genera hands, (female).| 1 94to 218 per week. || Painters .--....---.---- 12 per hour. 





LEITH, SCOTLAND. 


Population in 1871, 44,280. 

This is the sea-port of Edinburgh, from which it is only about a mile 
and a half distant. The water of Leith, at its confluence with the Frith 
of Forth, divides the town into two parts, called, respectively, North 
and South Leith. The principal buildings are the exchange, the custom- 
house, thetown-house, the church of South Leith, and the forts—a mil- 
itary station for a small body of artillery. 

The chief manufactures of Leith are ropes, sail-cloth, locomotive- 
engines and machinery, glass, soap, ale, refined sugar, and oil-seed 
cakes. Iron and timber ship-building is also carried on to a considera- 
ble extent. 

RATES OF WAGES IN 1872. 


The following statements, showing the rates of wages paid in 1872 
for mechanical and agricultural labor in the Leith consular district, 
which includes the city of Edinburgh, were furnished by Mr. Consul 
Robeson : 


ae 
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.- MECHANICAL LABOR. 


Stotement showing the rates of wages paid to mechanics in Leith, Scotland, in October,-1872. 























a a 
g  . 
een ce 
Classes of operatives. oS b Remaris. 
as 4 
Ba San 
E = 

I. Masons ...---.-----.-----------20---- 51 $6 95 | Wages of masons are greatly reduced by 
what is called “broken time,” arising 
frem unfavorable weather, and the ay- 
erage weekly earnings of this class of 
tradesmen throughout the year may be 

‘ stated at $6.05, 

IE. JoiMers ~..---. 1-22. - cece es ee nen ee ee 51 6 75 | Average wages, 13 cents per hour. Work- 
ing-time: 9 hours for 5 days and 6 hours 
on Saturdays. Overtime paid at the 
rate of 10d. (20 cents) per hour. Teams 
one-week’s warning. This class of me- 
chanics is not so liable to loss from 
broken time as masons. 

TEE Plumbers... .....2+-0-+-ss--e+ --220- 51 6 75 | No broken time. 

iV. Blacksmiths - ...-...--2---.0..---5- 51 6 05 0. 

V. Plasterers ..-....-----+---++++-+---- 51 7 20 | Wages of plasterers, like those of masons, 
are greatly reduced during the year by 
broken time, arising from unfavorable 
weather, and the average weekly earn- 

< ings of this class may be stated at $6.29, 

VI. Tinsmiths .......--.------------++- 51 6 29 | No broken time. 

These wages obtain all the year round. 
The hours during which these classes 
Vil. Bootmakers: work throughout the year are as fols 
CER TS yy eee peeeec eres eee 57 7 26 lows: Feb. 15 to Nov. 9, 9 hours for 5 
Makers of gentlemen’s boots ..-....- 60 678 |) daysand Saturdays 6 hours; Noy. 9 to 
Makers of ladies’ boots 60 605 |} 27, 8 hours for 5 days and Saturdays 5 
OD DCE setae =cisin ew serio oe se hee wee = Te 60 5 32 hours ; Nov. 27 to Jan. 11, 74 hours for 
5 days and Saturdays 4 hours; Jan. 11 
to Feb. 15, 8 hours for 5 days and Sat- 

, ;  urdays 5 hours. 

VIL. Linen-manufacturing operatives: 

Skilled workmen ..-.--..-.......--- 51 | $0 84to1 21 | According to ability. This class has no 
per day. broken time. 
Mechanics, tenters, &c..-..... weed 51 | $0 84 tog1 21 Do. 
. per day. 4 
Young women and girls.........-.. 51 2 42, $3 39, Do. 
: : and $3 87. ze af ; A 
; A i 6 xtra time is paid for according to cir- 
Ix. BS EE eatie and, millwrights: 51 7 26 cumstances: usually “time and a quar- 
CEO Pe tise sat Saco See'stng se ter” and 1d. (2 cents) per hour as an 
Second-class hands..........------- 51 6 17 Hl Tab Th 

Third-class DANGS ...... .ccse<cesses 51 6 05 allowance over and above. ee SS00ns 
eratives are not liable to broken time. 

X. Painters: 

Journeymen house-painters .-2...-.|...... 6 67 |) 72 cents extra per week allowed to each 
Grain-men and ornamental paiutors.|...... 15 cts., 36 cts., man working 14 miles or upward from 
and 48 cts. the center of the town; also railway- 

per honr. * fares to and from work when necessary. 

1S OF Gielen sine a eee e ies emtaier staal nie sae $0 73 | Boys get 3s. first year, and wageisraised 
according to ability, to $2.42 and $2.96 

per week during apprenticeship of 6yrs. 

XI. Printers and binders in Edinburgh: ‘ 

CP OMPORUOTS 5. 5 = oem eriencicn vedas 54 |$6 89 to 7 26 . 
Letter-press-machine BLOM oerertetes nas 54 | 6 7Bto 7 26 ] These ane tie wees Pakd 1 sie omplorS 
b 4 of one of the largest printing and pub 
LSUHCL PTOSS DOYS: = - meinen nec rnon S4 | 1 21 to 1 45 lishing establishments in Scotland. 
Letter-press girls. ..--------+--. 1 45 to 2 90 Working-time. 934 hours for 5 days and 
Lithographic-machine men ......... 54 | 6 90to 7 74 /> one acre 
: sf 64 hours on Saturdays. These opera 
oa OBB propia sPsinonch a ers e i a a 5 a | tives have no broken time, and the 
Sewers and folders . 54 | 1 45 to 3 15 eee urs specified obtain all the 
IAtpprenticess.--=2cn-ce-1-acaee cent a 54 | OOto12|) 9 ; 
The following are the rates of wages 
paid in the office of the Daily 
Scotsmant : 
(Regular lay-hands...} 524 7 86 | These day-hands work usually 8 hours 
i extra time during the week, for which 
they are paid at the rate of 1s. per hour; 
: hence their weekly wages amount to 
Compositors 40s. 6d. No broken time. 
Regular night-hands.| 48 9 68 ‘ 
; Casual day-hands ....| 523 | 7 26 to10 40 | According to ability. 
(Casual night-hands ..| 48 | 8 47 to13 31 | According to ability; hours, 8 p. m. to 4 


a.m.; 4 of an hour off. 


* According to ability. +The principal Edinburgh paper, if not the most influential paper in Scotland. 


> 
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Statement showing the rates of wages paid to mechanics in Leith, §-c.—Continued. 











n 
Bort 
eo tae 
Classes of operatives. a 5 B Remarks. 
ad a 
& o 
of o 
2 e 
Rates of wages paid in the office of 
the Daily Scotsman.—Continued. 
MERC MMI GUS) Soe. cermeciewssicsmictininis 524 $9 68 
Machinists, feeders, (boys, 16 to 24 | 524 $3 87 to 4 36 
ears.) 
In i establishment of the Edin- |......|...--..---.--- Day-compositors are paid at the rate of 6d 
burgh Courant. and 64d., and night-compositors 73d. and 
8d., per 1,000 types, according to size. 
PO OATUOLS cc anis ces eccasiacr res seceenc 51 4 84 | This obtains all the year round. 
XG PE ADOLOLS'. esse ssekaccce sacs mea 51 4 88 | Masons’ laborers average weekly wages 


throughout the year may be stated at 
$3.84. Day-laborers in country and 
land-ward districtsare paidat the rates 
of 72 cents and 84 cents per day, but 
taking into consideration the broken 
time to which they are exposed, the av- 
erage weekly earnings of that class 
do not exceed the sums of $3.84 or 
$4.08. Some classes of laborers have 
little or no broken time, but it is esti- 
mated that the average weekly earn- 
ings of a laborer in Scotland may be 
stated at from $3.36 to $4.32 per week. 














AGRICULTURAL LABOR IN SCOTLAND. 


Table showing the earnings of agricultural laborers in Scotland. 
























*Annual earnings. 3 3 
iP 
Class. es 2 ce 
n 2 es 
money. In gains, . Total. nee 
a 
Farm-stewards ....-. $101 64 | 3h loads oatmeal, at 40s., £6 10s. ; 12 bushels barley, 
at 4s., £2 8s.; 1,600 yards ground for planting po- 
tatoes, £4; cow kept, £7; house and garden, £3; 
coals, £2; harvest meat, £1...-. 2.1§226 99 |. .....55 
Mirm-hinds.--.-----+ Bene Nese cms. se DO eects os Jama cee aes ee tances w\ouis nee ete CO eres 
Farm-shepherds ..... SHG RES epee eltole OE eee eee cintecfe reese sea enie (alate cae Ota 
Foresters : : 
COVELSOOLS cos <5 | sescees cae) - coceas vein che tinnb ees -eanens ceeiene eer ana scan ae il pe eee $5 08 
RSC UIATVADANOS. ol separa lrasiemmntecenanehosttnia te secmie reece te tek aan cemana blast nee 3 63 





* These are the wages, &c., actually paid to the farm-servants on a farm about 25 miles distant from 
the city of Edinburgh, and may be stated as a fair average of the annual earnings of farm-servants in 
the southeastern part of Scotland. Besides these wages, farm-servants (binds) usually keep one or two 
pigs, and are provided by their masters with the necessary straw for “bedding” free of charge. It is 
of ence to observe that the farm-servant has no broken time from sickness or inclemency of 
weather, &c. 


There is a class of agricultural laborers known as “ bendagers,” a 
class of farm-servants almost peculiar to Scotland. These are females, 
young women who work at field labor. For the summer half-year their 
money-wages is from £8 to £10, according to experience and ability ; 
and for the winter half-year £6 to £8; that is, in the former case, $38.72 
to $48.40, and in the latter, $29.04 to $38.72. In addition to this wage 
they have bed, and board, and washing. On some farms it is imperative 
on the hind to provide a bendager for field-labor, and he hires one ac- 
cordingly. The bendager lodges in the hind’s house and shares the fam- 
ily living. For her services on the farm the farmer pays the hind at the 
rate of 30.2 cents a day for nine months of the year, and 24.2 cents 
per day for three months, with an allowance of $4.84 for harvest-food, 
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and $2.42 per week for four weeks during harvest operations, in lieu of 
the ordinary rate of 30 cents per day. This system of bendage is a fruit- 
ful source of complaint among the hinds, whose circumstances are, in 
these days of dear provisions, greatly stinted by being thus, as it were, 
each compelled to maintain a female worker for the farmer. In many 
districts the bendage system has been dispensed with altogether, and 
itis gradually becoming a thing of the past. It is evident that the 
condition of the bendager, so far as regards remuneration, is much 
better relatively than that of her master, the hind. 


IRELAND. 


Treland has of late years been regarded as an agricultural country, 
and while it is possessed of cheap labor and other facilities for carrying 
on manufacturing with success, has not, for various reasons, kept pace 
with the countries across the Channel, especially since the introduction 
of machinery. The manufacture of linens, which has its seat at Belfast, 
and of Irish poplins, which are producedin Dublin, are industries widely 
known and highly celebrated. To a limited degree cotton, wool, and 
worsted fabrics are produced; as is also lacein Limerick. Great progress 
has been made within the last few years inthe manufacture of embroidered 
muslin, which employs about 300,000 persons, principally females. The 
annual value of the manufactured goods amounts to £1,400,000. Indeed, 
at the present time the established branches of production and com- 
merce are taking a wide sweep. <A better system of agriculture has, 
within a brief period, been introduced, and with it a larger demand, and 
consequently a better remuneration for labor. The immense emigra- 
tion, chiefly to the United States, as appears from a statement on page 
241, has not only served to improve the material condition of the emi- 
grants, and reacted on Ireland by the increased wealth and position of 


‘those who have sought fortune in other lands, but by reducing the ex- 


cess of population, has largely advanced the rates of wages of those who 
remain at home. 


WAGES OF IRISH FARM LABORERS. 
The following information in regard to the wages of farm laborers in 


Ireland appears in the journal of the Statistical Society of London, 
March, 1870, and is computed in United States gold: 








Per day. Perweek. Per year. 
Counties. | 
With boara.| Without | with boara.| Withont | with board. 
Cork, Limerick, Waterford .-'$0 24 to $0 61 $0 97 [80 73 to $1 46 $1 70 to $2 43 ($38 93 to $48 67 


Antrim, Armagh, Down, Lon- 
donderry, Tyrone ..-.-.---. 
Dublin, Wicklow, Kildare ... 


24 33 to 48 67 























Meath, Queens, Wexford..--. F g 170! (22... See 
Louth, Cavan, Down...--- : lito 24 /$024to 49 146 2.45: kL” See in 
Kings, Longford, Roscommon)...-.----.-- --| 24to 37 1 56 | 192 38 93 
‘Weestmeath......-.---.------ Sig TOM Solis atasaa settee teas geet donee [oslt ee Kinane mele seri ccna teen ee 
Donegal, Fermanagh. .-..---.|-----+-------- BOMCMNIN OU beta cae ec en ne ean hteine 48 67 to 73 00 
Clare, Galway, Kerry, Limer- 

POL ete aaae oc Scie w aren sla ms'sd paisincim a's CIsDO MAGE laaceconinas se oleae cies oom ie-aatat: See's era 
MOOD Fis on oon nei mwimneaimlewisic en thse ne sice scan ees 33 to 47 196 2 43 | 58 37 to a ig 
Carlow, Cork, Tipperary-.---. 37 to 50% 35 1 22 1 83 5 
Leitrim, Mayo, Roscommon . a ey sry On as: 146 | 38 93to 48 67 

. WADLER. So. - ali 2 <> 2 to Di eee stapes Patel efota si Done Pea ce } 

Sheets) oring. ccc: $05 that |. oie eee ance, aoarietee wer. B8 83: doeade 





* Haryest-wages. 
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Statement showing the rates of wages paid for mechanical and other labor in Ireland in the 
year 1873. 











Occupation, Waterford. Cork. Londonderry. 

MECHANICS. 
Blacksmiths. ....---+--) $8 40 per week...--.---- $5 84 per week..-...-- --| $0 84 to $1 32 per day. 
Bricklayers, masons ....| 6 72 per week....-..--- 6°33 per weeks... - 2: -.-- &4to 1 32 per day. 
Cabinet-makers ..-...-- lOO per week: 228). s.as|ss. saa senceeraree senses 96 to 1 04 per day. 
Carpenters -.-.......-=- 6 24 per week...,-----. 5 84 per week...-.--..-- 72 to 1 32 per day. 
Ooo arsenite. ceirecs ce 5 76 per week...-..-.-- 1 46 per day ..-.-.------ 72to 1 08 per day. 
Machinists. ./-:. <<... -- 7 50 to $9 60 per week..| 7 30 per week. --..----- 120 to 1 80 per day. 
PERIMTSNE . - cee was sa 6 00 per week ..--.-..-. 5 84 per week..-.----.- 1 08to 1 56 per day. 
Plasterers ...------2---- 6 72 per week ..-.-.---- 6 33 per week. ..-....--- 96 to 1 44 per day. 
Shoemakers ..-..--.-... 6 00 per week ...--.-..-. 1. 46\periday, a.8-2 28. 5 76 to 6 24 per week. 
Stone-cutters...--....-. 6 72 to $7 20 per week..| 1 46 per day -.-.-.------ 9€ to 1 44 per day. 
BONS Meesi adios. ctiaces« 6 00 per week ..---..... 6 09 to $7 30 per week -| 5 88to 6 36 per week. 
METRE eee oe en tote pel 5 ace cic teS se SOS eee on Meni oe ame ee eee 4 32 to 5 76 per week. 
PRYOSMITDSy <<< === == 2 7°20 per Week .2.. se ececlacces sateen e cle mecma cies er= 3 60 to 4 80 per weeks 
Wheelwrights.......,..| 6 24 to $6 72 per week..| 8 52 per week.-......-- 4 32to 5 76 per week. 


FARM LABORERS, 











Experienced hands : 
ee elnisummer <0 5...2: RAO day sesitete a2 aal. 3 41 per week .....-..-. 36to* 40 per day. 
IG WANtC?: so /cer-=1- G0) per daycsoc sc seme 243 per week.........- 36to 40 per day. 
Ordinary hands: 
In-soummer......-.. GO) pan Gay. 225.5 2c 2/92 per week --...:----- 32to 36 per day. 
SEM AWINUCE: 302 © =e AS Meriday vsc~ cncsmn-w 1 95 per week..-...-.-- 32 to 36 per day. 
Common laborers, at 
other than farm work. 48 por Dayne ose se  eeelose= sere ea amee asa 36to 72 per day. 
Female servants.-.....-. 60 00 per annum ........)...<.-..-2--<--+--2005---- 40 00 to 60 00 perannum. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Seamen . 22... <----- 12 40 to $15 per month. ..|...........-. waboetiaeaseek 
Laborers or unskilled 
PoeICT ONL Tee eee ect ae neers eye teeeeen cic ieee 2 92 per week 
Apprentices or boys, 1874) ...-.......---es-e--e----- 1 46 per week 
Foremen or overseers, 
ae ee eco wie wis nice tes <a coe nase aeeic emce'sinwisie 9 73 per week 








Mr. EB. H. Derby, of Boston, who traveled in Ireland in 1872, gives 
the following memoranda in regard to wages at that time: 

Londonderry—servant girls, 13s. per month; servant men, from £10 
to £14 per year; masons, 4s. per day. Girls in shirt factories earned an 
average of 8s.; many at piecework earned from 6s. 4d. to £1 per week 
each. 

‘Housemaids in Dublin get £10 per year. A washerwoman earns 1s. 
Gd. per day. Wages of farm laborers, with board, 10s. to 12s. per week. 
Extra help 2s. to 3s. each per day. 


BELFAST. 


Population in 1871, 174,413. 

Belfast is the chief manufacturing and commercial town and the great 
depot of the linen trade of the north of Ireland. It is the center of the 
Trish linen manufacture,* to the cultivation of which it is mainly in- 
debted for its prosperty. There are also flour-mills and saw-mills, 
founderies, tanneries, breweries, and distilleries, a felt manufactory 
and vitriol-works, and being a maritime town it has extensive ship and 
rope yards. It presents an appearance of bustling activity not to be 
found elsewhere in Ireland. 


LLL LLL LEE 
* Linen was woven in Ireland as early as the eleventh century, but the first mention 


of Irish linen on record occurs in the thirteenth century, it being stated that in 1272 
it was used in Winchester. : 
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IRON-SHIP-BUILDING AND ENGINEERING WORKS. ; 


Tron-ship-building is extensively carried on by Messrs. Harland & 
Wolff, the builders of the well-known steamships of the White Star Line. 
Facilities for this branch of industry, equal to those on the Clyde, are 
possessed at Belfast; indeed, the rates of wages are said to be somewhat 
lower. The following rates paid by the firm above mentioned and kindly 
furnished for this report, being given by the day, and not in such detail 
as the statements made by the firm of Messrs. J. Elder & Co., of Glas- | 
gow, are, therefore, not so valuable for purposes of comparison. 


Average wages per day (computed in United States gold) paid by Messrs. Harland § Wolff to 
hands employed in their iron-ship-building and engineering works in October, 1874. 








Occupation. . Wages. | Occupation. ; _ Wages. 
Platers, riveters, and calkers ...-....- r Gl AIM ARIGSGDS F. qe ae onal etecinate ana $1 09 
FQ ORMH AND <5 = ie cena ses eee GSM Smiths sco. Sac eee cae coe ae 1 06 
Shipwrights -.-.-- iS za 1 29 || Hammermen .....- .--.- ae 58 
SONS Sen 20 sos oat) 110 || Fitters and pattern-maker : 115 
BRMNURES SW. no. Sec de cee se ueda cy oo eet se Ae AGN DOVES ays zeae inde acetates atone 62 
RI VORA ee 2a nn ai tane esse ee eloe eax 12% 98 | 
DUBLIN. 


Population in 1871, 267,717. . 

Dublin City, the capital of Ireland, claims a high antiquity. In the 
early part of the ninth century it was taken by the Danes, and in 
1169 by the English under Strongbon. The manufactures are limited 


to Irish poplins, stockings, cotton, and a few other fabrics. Iron cast- 


ing, cabinet making, and manufactures of the minor articles of jewelry 
and apparel are thriving, but afford employment to but a small part of 
the population. The well-known Dublin porter is an important item in 
the trade of the city, the exports in 1871 reaching 281,301 hogsheads. 

Mr. Wilson King, United States consul at Dublin, under date of 
November 24, 1873, writes as follows : 

In all, or nearly all, branches of labor wages are greatly higher than they formerly 
were, and I do not think that the cost of living has advanced proportionately. Bread 


is slightly dearer, but meat, sugar, and tea, and even oatmeal, can be had for nearly the 
same as before the advance in wages. 
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AGRICULTURAL WAGES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Rates of agricultural wages and amount of weekly earnings for men, women, and children, in 
each county of England and Wales, in the quarters ended Michaelmas and Christmas, 1869, 
and Lady Day and Midsummer, 1870. 


Compiled from parliamentary papers, No. 371, of session 1870, and No. 181, of session 1871.] 
: pap 











Men. ‘Women. ore under 








Districts and 














counties. Quarters ended— Weekly wages | Weekly earn-| Weekly wages | Weekly wages. 
withoutlodg-| ings by task-| withoutlo - without lodg- 
ing and fuod.| work. ing and food. ing and food. 
SOUTHEASTERN. 
Surrey......--...| Michaclmas, 1869*. $3 38 | $3 63 to $4 84 | $1 21 to $1 45 | $0 96 to $1 02 
Christmas, 1869 ... 314 3 63 121 to 1 45 62 to 1 08 
Lady Day, 1870....| $3 14 to 3 38 }...........----- 133 to 1 45 108 to 1 21 
Petite acer. ssce ne Michaelmas, 1869*.| 3 38 to 363| 435 to 605] 145 to 217 72 to 1 19 
Christmas, 1869 ...| 314 to 363] 3 63 to 4 35 1 45 72 to 193 
Lady Day, 1870....| 314 to 363} 338 to 411 145 to 1 61 72 to 121 
Midsummer, 1870 - 3 38 4i1 1 45 96 to 1 21 
SUSSOK cet cia wes Michaelmas, 1869*.| 2 66 to. 3 26¢; 363 to 4 84 1 45 48 to 1 49 
Christmas, 1869 ...| 2 66 to 2907} 314 to 3 63 1 21 72 to 1 08 
Lady Day, 1870....} 266 to 3 14%) 302 to 435] 121 to 1 45 72 to 1 45 
Midsummer, 1870 .| 266 to 290] 314to 363| 121 to 1 45 72 to 96 
Southampton ....) Michaelmas, 1869* 266 | 435 to 4 84 : 1 21 96 to 1 21 
Christmas, 1869 ... 266) 290 to 3 26 72 to 96 1 21 
Lady Day, 1870....| 2 42to 266} 290 to 3 63 72 to 121 84 to 1 33 
Midsummer, 1870 .| 2 42 to 290] 290 to 3 63 96 to 1 21 72 to 1 21 
Berkshire........ Michaclmas, 1869*.| 266 to 314] 363 to 484] 121 to 1 45 121 to 1 69 
Christmas, 1869...| 193 to 242| 242to 314 96 to 108 84 to 1 69 
Lady Day, 1870. --. 242) 266to 314 96 to 1 08 84 to 96 
Midsummer, 1870 .| 217 to 242] 290 to 3 63 96 to 1 21 84 to 1 21 
SOUTH MIDLAND, 
ents cc wicesc ses Michaelmas, 1269*.| 2 72 to 4 34 5 47 1 08 96 to 2 69 
Christmas, 1869 -..| 254 to 3 14 3 26 1 03 96 
Lady Day, 1870....| 260 to 3 14 3 26 96 96 to 1 08 
Midsummer, 1870 .| 2 78 to 3 14 3 63 96 96 
North’mptonshire| Michaelmas, 1869*.| 290 to 314] 363 to 6 05 96 to 1 45 84 to 1 45 
Christmas, 1869 ...| 2 42to 326] 3 38 to 411 @Wto 14 43 to 108 
Lady Day, 1870....| 266 to 290 3 38 to 3 63 96 to 1 45 84 to 1 08 
Midsummer, 1870 .| 2 66 to 290] 314 to 5 08 96 to 1 45 60 to 84 
' Huntingdon ..... Michaelmas, 1869*. 3 87 4 35 1 45 1 45 
Christmas, 1869 ... 2 66 3 38 121 72 to 96 
Lady Day, 1870. -.. 2 66 2 90 2d 2to 121 
Midsummer, 1870 . . 2.42 2 90 1 21 { 96 
Bedfordshire. .... Michaelmas, 1869*.| 266 to 363 | 363 to 5 32] 121 to 1 45 60 to 1 45 
Christmas, 1869 ...| 242 to 3.38 | 266 to 290 |...............: 60 to 1 21 
Lady Day, 1870.24) 2 42. to; 93) 88 | -2 166) to 2790). -. 2 sccs cece 60 to. 1 21 
Midsummer 1870* 2), «2 AV40 23 Bilan ene snes cee 121 to 1 45 60 to 1 45 
Cambridge....... Michaelmas, 1869*.| 2 42 to 290|) 363 to 3 87 72 to 1°21 48 to 8&4 
EASTERN. 
SEIS SEK. <- eleinis'tl=.< «2 Michaelmas, 1869*.; 2 42 to 3 637) 290 to 7 26 &4 to 121] 48 to 1 45 
Christmas, 1869* ...| 2 42 to 3 02}. ......0.2...4. 84 to 72 48 to 1 45 
Lady Day, 1870....| 242 to 2904 242to 3 87 84 to 1 45 48 to 1 45 
Midsummer, 1870 .| 2 42 to 2 901} 242 to 3 38 8&4 to 1 21 48 to 1 45 
i Michaelmas, 1869*.| 217 to 290| 338 to 7 26 96 to 1 08 48 to 1 69 
Christmas, 1869 ...| 2 42 to 2 90 2 90 96 to 1 08 48 to 96 
Lady Day, 1870....} 242 to 290] 290 to 3 38 96 48 to 1 45 
Midsummer, 1870 ..| 2.42 to 290 |...--cecccer eens 96 48 to 1 45 
TNGETONS occs ccc eee Michaelinas, 1869*.) 242 to 314] 314 to 4 35 Ae .to Let 24 to 121 
Christmas, 1869...| 217 to 314] 290 to 3 63 72 to 1 Ql 48 to 1 QL 
Lady Day, 1870....| 2423to 3 14 2 90 96° to 1 08 48 to 1 21 
Midsummer, 1870+.) 2 42 to 314] 290 to 3 87 72 to? /2 224 48 to 1 2t 
SOUTHWESTERN. 
VIS sonic nme Michaelmas, 1869*.| 242 to 290] 387%7to 435] 96 to 1 45 48 to 1 45 
Christmas, 1869 ...| 229 to 266| 290to 3 14 84 to 1 21 48 to 1°45 
Lady Day, 1870....| 229 to 266] 290 to- 3 63 84 to 1 45 * 48 to 145 
Midsummer, 1870*.| 242 to 290] 314 to 3 38 84 to 1 21 48 to 1 45 
DOUSED: isc oes Michrelmas, 1869*.| 217 to 2 421) 363 to 4 35 96 43 to 1 08 
Christmas, 1869 ...] 205 to 217+ 290 to 314} 72 to 96 48 to 26 
Lady Day, 1870....) 205 to 2 90t} 217 to 3 26 &4 to 96 48 to 1 45 
Midsummer, 1870*.| 217 to 3 63f; 242to 4 35 72 to 1 45 72 to 1 

















* With beer at hay-time and harvest. + Usually with beer at harvest-time. t With food. 
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Districts and 
counties. 





Devonshire ..-... 
Cornwall 


Somerset 


WEST MIDLAND. 


Gloucestershire. . 


Herefordshire .-.. 


Worcestershire -- 


Warwickshire... 


NORTH MIDLAND. 


Leicestershire - .. 
Ramblas cscs. 
SLAMCOU emo = 50 ole 
Nottinghamshire. 
Derbyshire 


NORTHWESTERN. 
(heshire.......-<. 


Lancashire 


* With beer at hay-time and harvest. 
: lJ With food and cider at hary 


k 





Quarters:ended— 


Michaelmas, 18692. 
Christmas, 1869 -. 
Lady Day, 1870t.-. 
Midsummer, 12702. 
Michaelinas, 1869. . 
Christmas, 1869... 
Lady Day, 1870. ... 
Midsummer, 1870 . 
Michaelmas, 1809+. 
Christmas, 1869 -. 
Lady Day, 18703... 
Midsummer, 18707. 


Michaelmas, 1869*. 
Christmas, 1869 -. 
Lady Day, 1870; -. 
Midsummer, 18707. 
Michaélmas, 18693. 
Christmas, 1869+ .. 
Lady Day, 18707... 
Midsummer, 1870¢-. 
Michaelmas, 1869*. 
Christmas, 1869* .. 
Lady Day, 1870*.-. 


Midsummer, 1870*. 


Michaelmas, 1869*. 
Christmas, 1869* -. 
Lady Day, 1870*. -. 
Midsummer, 1870*. 
Michaelmas, 1869¢. 
Christmas, 1869 -- 
Lady Day, 1870... 


Midsummer, 1870+. 


Michaelmas, 1869*. 
Christmas, 1869 ... 
Lady Day, 1870. -... 
Midsummnier, 1870 - 


Michaelmas, 1869 - 
Christmas, 1869 ... 
Lady Day, 1870.-... 
Midsummer, 1870 - 
Michaelmas, 1869*. 
Christmas, 1869 ... 
Lady Day, 1870. ... 
Midsummer, 1870 - 
Michaelmas, 1869*. 
Christmas, 1869 ..- 
Lady Day, 1870. -.. 
Midsummer, 1870 - 
Michaelmas, 1869*. 
Christmas, 1869 ... 
Lady Day, 1870.... 
Midsummer, 1870 . 
Michaelmas, 1869. - 
Christmas, 1869 ... 
Lady Day, 1870.-... 


Michaelmas, 1869f- 
Christnias, 18697 .. 
Lady Day, 1876f... 
Midsummer, 1870+. 
Michaelmas, 1869 - 
Christmas, 1869 ... 
Lady Day, 1870.--.. 
Midsummer, 1870 . 





Men. 


Weekly wages 
without lodg- 
ing and food. 


93 
7 
05 
17 


fe 


yvonne 


to 
to 
to 
to 


Q 42 
2 42 
2 42 


to 
to 
to 


HWOWWW WNW NKwWWW 
~t 


66 to 
to 
42 to 
42 to 
66 to 
54 to 
66 to 
66 to 


WWW NH wownnw 


3 14 to 
2 90 to 
2 90 to 


26 to 
26 to 


90 to 
90 to 
90 to 
90 to 


wwHwwn wo w 


90 to 
90 to 
90 to 
90 to 


90 to 
3 63 to 


wo wwww 


$2 90+ 
2 G6t 
2 90t 
2 90F 
66 
66 


ow 
p 
a 


WWW ww? 
en 
rs 


wow 


w~ 


Cowen en co en WO CY BW 
ior = 
oo 


woo coo 
a> 
oo 


3 63 
4 35 





Weekly earn- 
ings by task- 


work. 


§ 


re} 


54 to 
42 to 
42 to 


wmwrn 


3 
3: 


17 to $3 63 


3 63 


3 


63 


3 38 


3 63I| 


3 


38 


3 63 


‘3 


4 
2 
3 
2 


WWWUD Pr RWW 
DRAOSAWDAARS 
IWODP OW 


63 
84 
90 
14 
90 


Women. 


Weekly wages 
without lodg- 
ing and food. 


$96 to $1 08 
1 08 


$6 to 
96 to 1 08 
96 to 1 08 
1 08 
1 08 
96 
1 08 
96 to 1 45 
121 to 1 45 
w 2 
1 21 
1.21 to 1 57 
96-to 1 21 
96 to 1 21 
96 to 1 21 
96-to 1 08 
96 to 1 21 
96 to 1 08 
96 to 121 
1 08 
€4 to 1 
84 to 1 
1 
1 
aL 
ie 
1 
72 to 1 
2 to 1 
96 to 1 
96 to 1 
24 to 
84 to 1 
64 to 
64 to 1 








1 45 

1 45 

1 45 

1 21 to 1 81 
108 to 1 45 
242 to 2 90 
1 45 

96 to 1 45 
145 to 217 
145 to 217 
145 to 217 
1 45 to 217 
1 81to 217 
145 to 2 42 
1 81 to 217 
1st tor 2 17 


+ Usually with beer at harvest-time. 
est-time, and a cottage, &¢e. 








Children under 
16. 





Weekly wages 
withontlodg- 
ing and food. 





$36 to $1 21 
72 to 1.24 
48 to 121 
72 to 121 

1 08 

72 

12 

96 

96 to 193 
1 45 

84 to 96 
84 to 1 45 
96 to 121 
72:to, F. 2b 
84 to 1 Ql 
84 to 121 
48 to 1 45 
60 to 1 21 
72 to 145 
72 to 1 45 
QE 





1 45 to 


t With food. 
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Districts and 
counties. 


YORKSHIRE. 


West Riding..... 


North Riding .... 


NORTHERN. 


Durham 


Northumberland. 


Cumberland 


- Westmoreland... 


WELSH. 


Monmouth 


WALES. 
Unions. 
Merthyr Tydfil .. 


Bridgend and 
Cowbridge. 

GOW OR): assioin's.<i00 

Mlanelly.......... 


Liandils-fawr .... 
Carmarthen...... 


Haverfordwist..- 


Cardigan ..... Fe 


Quarters ended— 


Michaelinas, 18697. 
Christmas, 1869 ... 
Lady Day, 1870. ... 
Midsummer, 1870 . 
Michaelmas, 1869 - 
Christmas, 1869 ..- 
Lady Day, 1870. --. 
Midsummer, 1870 - 


Michaelmas, 1869$. 
Christmas, 1869 ... 
Lady Day, 1870.-... 
Midsummer, 1870 . 
Michaelmas, 1869 . 
Christmas, 1869 ... 
Lady Day, 1870. -.. 
Midsummer, 1870 . 
Michaelmas, 1869.. 
Christmas, 1869 ... 
Lady Day, 1870.... 
Midsummer, 1870 - 
Michaelmas, 18699. 
Christmas, 1869 ... 
Lady Day, 1870. ... 


Michaelmas, 1869 . 
Christmas, 1869 ... 
Lady Day, 1870.--. 
Midsummer, 1870 . 





Michaelmas, 1869} 
Christmas, 1869 ... 
Lady Day, 1870. ... 
Midsummer, 1870 - 
Michaelmas, 1869 . 
Christmas, 1869 ... 
Lady Day, 1870. --. 
Midsummer, 1870 . 
Michaelmas, 1869 - 
Christmas, 1869 ... 
Lady Day, 1870.... 





Midsummer, 1870 .|" 





Midsummer, 1870 - 
Michaelmas, 1869¢. 
Christmas, 1869 ... 
Lady Day, 1870. .-. 
Midsummer, 1870 - 
Michaelmas, 1869 . 
Christmas, 1869 ... 
Lady Day, 1870.... 
Midsummer, 1870 . 
Michaelmas, 1869 . 
Christmas, 1869 ... 
Lady Day, 1870.... 
Midsummer, 1870 . 
Michaelmas, 1869 . 
Christmas, 1869 ... 
Lady Day, 1870.... 
Midsummer, 1870 . 
Michaelmas, 1869§ . 
Christmas, 1869 ... 
Lady Day, 1870.... 





. | Midsummer, 1870§. 


_* With beer at hay-time and harvest. 
+ Usually with beer at harvest-time. 


t With food. 


Men. 


Weekly wages 
without lodg- 
ing and food. 


$3 38 to 
26 to 
26 to 
63 to 
63 to 
90 to 
90 to 
63 to 


wwwew mm Wwwwmwwwe Sw owwww 


WI 


42 to 
21 to 
21 to 
21 to 


1 93 to 
1 93 to 
2 17 to 


Re rt 


$5 80 
3 


PWR he 


He He CO CO CO Co CO CO OTB He CO oe 


3 63}] 
3 63 
4 00}| 
3 63]] 


+ 


WAADSHSOGOOGOAAMAAARAH WwW 


ecor 


WWD KB EPWNWMNHWWWNWNWWWWNWNHWNDW WWW Hee 
ow 
Do 


SOCAOAWWSSCSSVWWWWWOe Ut 





Weekly earn- 
ings by task- 
work. 





eooena 
ooow 




















Children under 


Weekly 


wages 


without lodg- 
ing and food, 


$1 21 to $3 38 
96 to 1 93 
72 to 1 45 
96 to 1 45 
72 to 1 45 

73 

60 to 96 

84 to 96 

84 to 96 

84 to 1 21 

96 to 217 
60 to 1 45 - 

72 to 145 

2to 143 

108 to 1 45 

72 

72 to 108 

72 to 145 

30 to 1 29 

1 2 

54 to 1 21 

36 

43 

72 

48 to 73 

72 to 1 69 

72 to 1 69 

72 to 1 69 

72 to 1 69 

1 69 

1 45 

72 to 96 

72 to 96 

1.21 

oe 

%2 to 96 

72 to 96 

72 to 96 

72 


Women. 
| Weekly wages 
without lodg- 
ing and food. 
7 
$1 45 to $3 38 
145 to 1 69 
145 to 1 69 
1 21 to 1 45 
145 to 217 
121 to 145 
60 to 1 45 
1,21 to.. 1 45 
12t to 1 81 
96 to 1 45 
108 to 1 45 
1 45 
96 to 4 35 
121 to 181 
12Lto 1&1 
1 45 
1 8hto 217 
145 to 1 69 
145 to 181 
145 to 181 
48 to 1 57 
1 45 
21% 
1 45 
1 Qu 
1 45 
1 21 to .1 45 
12ito 1 4 
96 to 1 Ql 
96 to 1 Ql 
96 to 1 45 
1 45 
1 45 
1 45 
1 45 
1 45 
1 45 
1 45 
1 45 
121 to 1 435 
121 to 1 4 
1 45 
1 45 
121 to 1 45 
1 21 to. 145 
96 tao 1 21 
96 to 1 21 
1 21 
72 to 
96 to 


With food and cider at harvest-time, and a cottage, &c. 
Usually with food and veer at harvest-time. : 
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Children under 































Men. 
Women, 16. ‘ 
Districts and : 
counties. Quarters ended Weekly wages | Weekly earn- | Weekly wages | Weekly wages 
without lodg-| ings by task-| withoutlodg-| without lodg- 
ing and food.| work. ing and Toot ing and food. 
Crickhowell ..... Michaelmas, 1869* . $2 90 4045, 
Christmas, 1869 . .. 2 90 ‘ 21 * . 
Lady Day, 1870... 2 90 1 21 96 
Midsummer, 1870 .| $2 90 to 3 14 Pl Otto. 245k ee 
Knighton ..-.. .-.| Michaelmas, 1869 . 2 42* : 1) 9 jae o er ae 96 
Christmas, 1869 ... 2°10" 96 50 
Lady Day, 1870... 2 42* 121 121 
Midsummer, 1870 . 2 42%). 1 21 1 Ql 
5 Conway; --.-<--.- Michaelmas, 1869 . 1 93t 1 45 1 45 
Christmas, 1869 - .. 3 38 145 72 
Lady Day, 1870. ... 1 93t 1 45 1 45 
Midsummer, 1870 - 2 1 1 45 f24 
, * With food and cider at harvest-time, and a cottage, &c. + With food, 
; 
Weekly earnings of women and children at task-work. 
> WOMEN. 
Quarter ended— 
. Counties. 
Michaelmas. Christmas. Lady Day. Midsummer. 
| 
c= 
Kent ----..---------- ereeee See eee fete aint a elle $2 17 | $1 45 to $2.17 | $1 93 to $217 
Sussex. -.-.....-2--22---- 022-22 eee ee PDO reek, cae R ts Set eal eae nistetaise maseeeeetete $e oe ee 3 
Southampton .......--.-.------------ $1 93 to 2 42 
PpOrkSHiITGs —- oasc cen cnc na namewere sews 1 45 to 1 69 iJ 
; Northampton .../.......------------- 1 45 
OREO soon vc eee Walon mers eter e ae = 72 to 1 21 
BNET pe uccwiewisa ss eevee -s.<5 asc wane 193 to 2 42 
HOBIE Goes Sacirew ae = ae ~ antes cis oss einais 96 to 1 45 
' IG TDNSRIEG onc seco ec coe fect che eee ne lamas wermviriemen| canis rein nm= = salarie mene nsieiic imi 96 to 1 21 
ire walle pote soe cic nicotc cries ee ommisieeece ew ce cecmeeciccn| sm an ends ad ce sinacl|mainin\misininms'siaieaja)s 1 45 
; Gloucestershire......---.------------ 2 05 to 2 17 
; Herefordshire ..-- 145 to 217 
DHLOPSHITG -.. =~ s—- 1 45 
Biahord- 2-62 -.0---0-- 1 45 
Worcestershire .....-...--------+---- 72 to 290 
} Bn wiCKBitEO 0 o6< cele nnl cence s<painin| ase =e .--- scene 
; Leicestershire ...--------.22seecee eee [sone ne eee e ese aee 
ERGOHL. Senco socnceran==-cacepernceme 1 39 
: Nottinghamshire ......-------------- 217 
North Riding, (Yorkshire) ....------ 217 
f GEN AHE a omas oo cae c< cnn soos ns =m- 1 45 
3 Miler hese Se seer see cio menos 1 81 
Gower, (Wales) ..--------------------|--22 eee eee ren eee 
Crickhowell .....-2---.2-2-e2ee- cee selecnese cect cence 
| 
ING ooee seers + canes enn as =< 50 ~meoe 
\ Sussex. .--------------2-+------------- 
; Southampton 
, Morkshire....--..-.---- 
r RPIOTES | 20-0 =p ae ene <= =o ee omens cn =- 
Northamptonshire 
Bedfordshire 
MiGrtolic. 2. -caieman- 
Dorset ...-.- ------- 
Devonshire .--.------- 
Cornwall .... ----------+------eeereee 
Gloucestershire; 
Shropshire....-.--.---------+++---+°-- 
Worcestershire ...--------- a eae 
Leicestershire .....------------------ 
—Vigereeers Be dee oe cae Bistdeosasieia a a 
Mii biGeiamMehito ee a2 .ate rst s~-~- se =| ee heel lcRnnnecin sore cace ser aceite r= os = 
Lancashire ..... See Diane ce treet lee ete mallee aficiole-alaide mielnieteis pias 2 05 1 69 
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A return, similar to the foregoing, was made to the House of Com- 
mons in July, 1873, giving the average rate of weekly earnings of agri- 
‘cultural laborers in England and Wales during the quarters ended 
Michaelmas and Christmas, 1872, so far as the same could be readily 
obtained. 

“The following information, condensed from this return, exhibits a 
gratifying improvement in the earnings and the condition of farm-labor- 
ers over those of 1869-70: 


rat Epsom the weekly wages to men were 14s. a week; and women, 6s.; children 
under sixteen years of age, 5s.; and the same stated as weekly earnings by task-work. 
In the eastern district the men earned 16s. by the week and 20s. by task-work. In 
Kent (at Faversham) the men earned 20s. as weekly wages and 26s. at task-work. 
Only those who sow and reap are engaged by task. Beer, ale, and cider are given in 
some places; in others no refreshment. In one place in Wales the weekly wages to 
men was from 15s. to 22s., and with “task money” stated at 18s. 6d.; and at the same 
place breakfast was given, as well as other meals, with about four pints of beer a day. 
It is mentioned that the supply is afforded during the hay and corn harvests, and it is 
added, “They are not stinted in food.” At Northampton the weekly wages was 14s. 
Of course, the amount is different in the various counties. In Dorsetshire the wages 
to the men were from 9s. to 12s. per week. Shepherds, 20s. in the lambing season. 


On the (Queen’s) Osborne farms laborers formerly received but 14s. 
per week, from which was deducted 2s. for the rent of the cottage with 
which each is provided. A garden is attached to each cottage. A 
quantity of thin beer is given to each man. 


FARM-WAGES IN 1874. 


There has been an advance in the price of farm-labor and a reduction 
of the hours of labor since 1870. 

In an article on the condition of the working-classes of England, 
which appears on subsequent pages, Mr. Stanley James says: 


The average rates of farm-wages throughout England have since risen, and the hours 
of labor have been reduced. In the northern counties, 18s. a week is now paid for farm- 
labor; in the midland districts, 16s.; and in the southern districts, from 12s. to 14s. 
There are still parts of England, however, in which men are paid less than the latter 
sum, 


From the London Times and other undoubted authorities the follow- 
ing information in regard to the prices of farm-labor in Great Britain is 
obtained : 


e \ 
In Aberdeenshire, a plowman receives from £28 ($185.52) to £30 ($145.20) per an- 
num, with food and lodging. 
In Mid Lothian, agriciltural wages have doubled since 1840. 
In Northumberland, 21s. ($5.08) a week and 3s. (72 cents) extra in harvest, house 
and garden free, and 80 stone of potatoes within the year. 
In North Lancashire, 20s. ($4.84) and 21s. ($5.08) weekly to plowmen. 
Yorkshire, 20s. ($4.84) to 23s., ($5.56.) 
Lincolnshire, 18s. ($4.35) per week, winter and summer. 
Norfolk, 2s. 6d. (60 cents) per day, ordinary laborers. 
“Agricultural laborers’ wages have risen from 50 to 100 per cent, all over the country 
within the last quarter of a century.—Times, April 17, 1874. 
New Market, (April, 1874.)—Weekly wages paid by an employer under the Duke of 
Rutland, as follows : Laborer, 17s, 2d. to 18s. 9d., ($4.15 to $4.53 ;) horsekeeper, 18s. 6d. to 
208. ae ($4.47 to $4.94 ;) yardman, 21s. 4d., ($5.16,) including harvest-work and piece- 
work. 


\ 


“ Thetford.—Wages paid upon the Knettishall farm to a man sixty-eight years old, -— 


who is the lowest paid among the able-bodied laborers employed. Forty-seven weeks 
at 14s., ($3.38) $158.86 ; piecework over day wages, £2 15s., 8d., ($13.47 ;) five weeks 
harvest wages, £8 19s., $43.31; making a total of $215.64.—Times June 8, 1874. 

Mr. Walter Williams, under date of October 25, 1874, writes: “ Farm 
laborers earn from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per day, according to capacity, with 
perquisites.” 
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FARM WAGES IN 1875. 


The following extracts, from the Chamber of Agriculture Journal, 
show the wages of farm laborers in different counties of England at the 
most recent dates, and indicate a marked advance on the rates of 1870: 


Berkshire, (Maidenhead,) January 28.—Lowest price for day-men, 13s. or 14s. per week 
Working hours per day, 94. ie 

Hampstead Norreys, January 29.—Wages, 12s. and upwards; 7 o’clock to 5.30, next 
month to 6 o’clock. 

Essex, January 14.—Wages, from 13s. to 16s. per week by day. Hours, from 7 to 5. 

Suffolk, January 19.—Wages, 13s. and 14s. a week; 82 hours a day. 

oS (Martoch,) January 21.—Wages 11s., and three gallons of cider per 
week. id 

Buckinghamshire, February 17.—Wages, 14s. per week for ordinary laborers; carter 
and stockmen, 16s. for 94 hours’ work. ; 

Cardiganshire, February 19.—Laborers abundant, on account of the strike in the iron 
and coal works. Wages, where food is not given, average 10s. to 11s. 

Herefordshire, February 19.—General wages, 12s. per week, with cider ; wagoners and 
stockmen, from 2s. to 4s. per week more, with cider and harvest money extra. 

North Essex and South Suffolk, February 18.—Wages, day-work, 2s. per day from 6 a. 
m. to 6 p. m., two hours for meals. Contract work up to 2s. 6d. per day. 

Bucks, North, February 26.—Wages, 13s. to 16s. a week. 

Essex, February 25.—Wages, 14s. weekly, from 6.30 to 5 o’clock. 

Herefordshire, (near Madley,) February 25.—Wages vary from 12s. to 15s. per week; 
except in the winter, they work from 6 a. m. to 6 p. m. 

Kent, February 25.—Wages, 16s. a week and upward. - 

Leicestershire, (near Grantham, ) February 24.—Ordinary wages, 2s. 6d. a day ; no-scare- 
ity of men. Hours, from 6.30 a. m. to 5.30 p. m.; in fact, the men leave home at 6 a. 
m., and reach home again at 6 p. m. 

Monmouthshire, (Llanarth,) February 25.—Wages, 12s. to 15s. per week, with perqui- 
sites. Hours, 104. 

Yorkshire, North Riding Dales, (Leatholme, Yarm,) February 23.—Wages of farm ser- 
yants, laborers, and mechanics are high, much out of proportion as compared with the 
price of wheat. 

Warwickshire-—W ages, 15s. per week. Hours, about from 7 till 5. 

Cheshire, (Tarporley,) March 3.—Wages mostly vary, according to locality, from 13s. to 
17s. per week, and laborers are scarce. Hours of labor from 7 in the morning until 6 
in the evening, with 30 minutes for breakfast, and 1 hour for dinner. 

Berkshire, March 11.—Wages, 12s. and 13s.; carters, &c., 1s. a week more. Hours of 
labor, from 7 a. m. till 5 p. m., 1 hour for dinner; in many places from 6 a. m. till 6 p. 
m., with half an hour for breakfast, and 1 hour for dinner. ni 

Dorsetshire, March 11.—Wages, nominally, about 12s. a week, with perquisites; 15s. 
without. Good men earn from 2s. to 5s, a week extra. : 

Gloucestershire, March 11.—Wages from 11s. to 14s. per week. Hours of labor, from 7 
a,m.to5 p.m. i 

Norfolk, (West,) March 10.—Wages are nominally 13s, per week, but good men have 


more. 
Yorkshire, (West Riding,) March 20.—Wages from 18s. to 24s. per week, Ten hours 
er day. 
i Buckinghamshire, (South,) March 18.—Wages, 14s. per week; many men earn more by 
piecework. Hours, from 6 to 5. : ; 
Devon, March 18.—Wages, 12s. per week, with cider. 
Wiltshire, (Tisbury,) March 18.—General wages, 12s. per week; but in many parishes 
it is 11s. for 10 hours’ work; women, 10d. per day. 


t 
SALARIES OF CLERKS IN BANKS, INSURANCE COMPANIES, ETC. 


The following information, condensed from the London Economist of 
May 1, 1875, in regard to the salaries of clerks in banking and other 
institutions, although forming no part of the object of this report, will 
prove of interest to some readers: 


As regards the initial pay, the usual age of entry in banks and insurance companies 
is from seventeen or eighteen to twenty, and the salary from £70 to £30. The usual 
pay of a junior clerk between eighteen and twenty may be roughly put at about £80. 
~The Bank of England, with an establishment of eight hundred clerks, returns the 
age of entry for ordinary clerks as eighteen to twenty-five, and the initial pay “ about 
£70 per annum.” The London and Westminster Bank, with 443 clerks, returns the 


age of entry at from eighteen to twenty-one, and the initial pay £80 per annum, except 


2 
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in the case of the juniors, who enter between sixteen and seventeen at £50 per annum. 
In Glyn’s, with 200 clerks, the initial pay is £75 per annum, and the age of entry 
between seventeen and eighteen, Seventy-five pounds for a lad of eighteen is by no 
means a low salary. Upon that point I can speak with considerable confidence. 
Taking the general run of clerical employment in the city, there are not many places 
where a lad of eighteen would get £75 a year. f ; 

‘ As regards maximum pay, about £350 to £400 a year in banks, and, at the most, £300 
a year in other establishments, are the maximum amounts to which ordinary clerks, if 
they are possessed of merit—there being hardly any promotion except by merit—may 
look forward to. Thus, in the Bank of England, the secretary stated that every clerk 
would rise to a “maximum” of £300 about forty-one to forty-four years of age. : 

' In the London and Westminster Bank, and in Glyn’s, the maximum in both cases is 
stated to be £400 for an average clerk. 


RELATIVE AMOUNT OF WORK PERFORMED. 


| : 

In estimating the actual cost of labor in the United Kingdom, from 
the figures presented on the preceding pages, regard has only been had 
to the number of hours of labor which the work-people have exchanged 
for the sums named. The computation is made upon the supposition 
that each man, at a given occupation, will perform a definite amount of 
work per hour, whether he labor eight, nine, or ten hours per day; in 
other words, that men who have been working ten hours per day will 
perform one tenth lessif the time is reduced to nine hours, and one-fifth 
less if reduced to eight hours per day; which supposition may or may 
not be correct. 

If it be required to ascertain the advance in the cost occasioned by a 
reduction of the hours of labor, this pro rata mode of computation will 
furnish the result approximately correct. But when, in determining the 
results of this investigation, it becomes necessary to compare the cost 
of labor in-Great Britain with that in the United States, other data will 
be required in addition to those which have already been under consid- 
eration. The question is, What amount of labor is exchanged for a 
given quantity of coin, or of food, clothing, and shelter? This leads to 
the further inquiry, Does a workman in the United Kingdom aecom- 
plish as much work, in the same space of time, as one in a similar em- 
ployment in the United States? This branch of the investigation en- 
gaged the attention of the author before and during his visit to the 
manufacturing towns of Great Britain, and he endeavored to gather 
such facts as would enable him to determine this question. Through 
observation and inquiry the conclusion was reached that, in most indus- 
trial pursuits, a workman in England does not perform so much work 
in, Say, nine hours as another of equal knowledge and skill in thesame 
branch in the United States. The reasons assigned for this were vari- 
ous, some of which are here presented. 

Mr. Sellick, then United States consul at Bradford, is of opinion that 
work-people will not perform as much work in a week as similar work- 
men in the United States. The English work-people, he stated, lack 
intelligence, waste time, and by their intemperate habits injure their 
health, and consequently lessen their ability to labor. 

The same reply, substantially, was made by the consul at Sheffield, 
and by others elsewhere, each possessing such an.acquaintance with the 
subject as enabled him to express an intelligent opinion. ‘s 

A Mr. Dodge, formerly of Cohoes, N. Y., a manufacturer of files near 
Manchester, having employed workmen at the same labor in both coun- 
tries, and therefore fully qualified to form an intelligent opinion, stated, 
in reply to a question, that English workmen perform less work in 
a given time than Americans in similar employment. He gave as 
a reason, that it was owing to the want of “adaptability” of the former 
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to different kinds of work; that it was difficult to get them out of “old 
ruts,” or to train them to work more rapidly than they had been accus- 
tomed to. 

It is evident that the intemperate habits of the men, and the loss of 
time consequent thereon, prevent them from performing a full week’s 
work. True, while at work, especially during the latter part of the 
week, the men work as rapidly as those in the United States; but in the 
earlier part of the week this is not the case with men who drink to ex- 
cess. Even if menof such habits do not observe the festal day of their 
patron, Saint-Monday, they are unable to perferm a fair day’s work 
so soon after the dissipation of Saturday night and Sunday. This is 
especially true of the men in Sheffield, as will appear in subsequent 
pages under the caption, ‘* Condition of the laboring classes.” 

The fact will not, perhaps, be disputed, that in most branches of 
manufacture, especially at machine or engineering work, and in the 
fabrication of hardware, cutlery, and other manufactures of iron and steel, 
the workmen perform less work per week, on an average, than an equal 
number in the United States. ; 

The next inquiry is, What percentage of reduction should be made 
in the computation? From observation and inquiry the author is led to 
the conclusion that it amounts to ten per cent.; in other words, that, on 
an average, nine hundred men in the United States, employed at the 
branches indicated, as well as at many others, will accomplish as much 
efficient work per week as one thousand in England. It, therefore, the 
hours of labor in England were as formerly, fifty-nine per week, and in 
the United States fifty-four, the amount of work accomplished by a 
given number of men in the respective countries would be about the 
same. ' 

In cotton and in other textile factories, and in some other branches of 
industry, the difference between the amount of labor performed in the 
two countries is not so great. A fair average of the whole industrial 
population of the two countries would, it is believed, indicate, in favor 
of the work-people of the United States, a difference of but eight, pos- 
sibly of but six, per cent. in the amount of work performed. 

In this connection it may be stated that, after the rise of wages in 
England in the year 1872, it was ascertained that the men in many 
branches of industry performed Jess work than when the rates were 
lower. An illustration of this fact is given by a correspondent of the 
Leeds Mercury, who presents an interesting comparison of the work 
done by colliers in 1864 and 1873: ; 

In 1864 the average product of our coal-mines gave for each person employed 3274 
tons, which for 313 working-days, is equal to 214 cwt. for each person per day. 

In 1868 the average product gives for each person 317 tons, which, for 313 working 
days, is equal to 2U cwt. for each person per day; and in 1873 the average product 
gives for each person only 271 tons, which, for 313 days, is equal to 174 ewt. for each 
person per day. It will thus be seen that in the first period of five years (1864 to 1863) 
there was a diminished output per person of about 7 per cent.—21} to 20 cwt. Inthe 
second period of five years (1869 to 1873) the output had declined by 12} per cent.—20 
to 174 cwt. per day for each person. So in the ten years each person employed about 
a coal-mine has reduced his labor by nearly 19 per cent.—214 to 174 ewt. per day. Ih 
is a remarkable fact that, while there has been so great a reduction in the amount 
of work performed per man in 1873, the rates of wages have advanced from 30 per 
cent. upward. 

A further illustration of this fact was given to the author by a mine 
owner or agent residing in Manchester. The average earnings of all 
the miners in a certain mine in 1871, was 4s. 7d. per day; while in 1872, 
when the rates were from 100 to 150 per cent. bigher, the weekly earn- 
ings of the same men were really 2d. per week less. They averaged less 
than 4 working-days per week, while many worked but from 38 to 33 days. 

241% 
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IL.—PRICES OF PROVISIONS, GROCERIES, HOUSE-RENT, ETC, 


Having in the foregoing pages given the earnings of work-people em- 
ployed in the manufacturing and mining districts of the United King- 
dom in 1871, before the advance in the cost and the reduction in the 
hours of labor, also the rate of wages paid in 1872 and in subsequent 
years, and the earnings of farm-laborers in 1870 and in recent years, the 
readers of these pages who may desire to institute a comparison be- 
tween the prices of labor in Great Britain and those in Continental 
Europe or the United States of America, will find the necessary data so 
far as regards the United Kingdom. The figures, originally given in 
British money, have, in most cases, been computed in the coin, but not 
in the paper-currency equivalent, of the United States. If the purchas- 
ing-power of the British shilling were really, as well as nominally, 
identical in value with 24 cents (coin) in the United States, and with the 
mark of Germany, which are very nearly the equivalents,* then no 
future presentation of facts were necessary to enable the economist to 
aake the comparison above indicated. 

If, in the near future, auniformity of weight and fineness of the gold-coin 
bearing diiferent names and the impress of sovereignty of various coun- 
tries be adopted, the traveler would find that his coin would pass cur- 
rent in the world’s market, but he would be doomed to disappointment 
if he supposed that its ability to minister to his wants were the same 
every where. 


PURCHASING-POWER OF WAGES. 


If a workman in Birmingham receive for fifty-four hours’ labor 30s., 
or about $8.33 in United States currency, and another of the same oc- 
‘cupation in Philadelpbia earn $12.50, it would be inaccurate to say that 
the earnings of the latter were 50 per cent. more than those of the 
former. The question is not what is the United States equivalent of the 
thirty British shillings, but what is the purchasing-power of the wages 
of the one workman in England and of the other in the United States. 
In other words, how much of food, clothing, and shelter will the earn- 
ings of the one purchase as compared with the other? For the solution of 
this question other elements are necessary, and these must be consid- 
ered under the next general head, viz: 





* The follo wing table shows the relative weight and value of the gold coins of Europe, 
which most nearly approximate those of the United States: 





Weight in pure gold. 





Denomination. Country. -1U.S8. gold. 
Grains Metric 
| troy. grammes. 
Half-eagle PM ate Ais eck an seine cen United States eee see see neee $5 116. 1 7. 523 
POON OUT earls in eidlsin. ais air dine wm owisinion Great Britain ....... tein teieieeass 2 4. 8665 113 %. 322 
Twenty-five-franc piece ............. TARO. <0 ay ee a eee eee 4. 823 112. 090 7. 258 
Lwenty-mark piece .......--......... Germany’. .-* ce ee 4. 764 110. 626 7. 168 
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Prices of provisions, groceries, and other leading articles of consumption, also of house-rent 
and board, in the manufacturing towns of Great Britain. 
a Se ee 












































ENGLAND. 
Articles, 1872. 1874. 1872. 
Birmingham.| Bradford. Bradford. | Huddersfield. 
Riga: PROVISIONS. 
Wheat, superfine ----...---....... $8 50 ($8 00 to $8 50 $7 35 $7 98 
Wheat, extra family 90 9 00 7 84 8 61 
Rye 7 26 
Corn-meal .. 7:98 
Beef: 
Fresh, roasting-pieces............-. per lb 21 Q2to 24 |$0 2to 24 20 
Hrésh, soup-pieces ..--.5-.-..-.....-. do.. 12 16to 18 19to 21) $010to 12 
Bresh, ramp-steaks- ......---/s.- 6k... do. . 26 , 28 32 24to 36 
OSes Oak es eee ER Oe ae ee ck TG) ee Se 29 16 
Veal: 
Fore-quarters 16 17 to: -- 21 16to 18 16 
Hind-quarters 18 21 l7to 1 18 
UES COS Se A a oe 26 28 24 Wto 24 
Mutton: | 
Fore-quarters 16 18 to 20 16 
pers MG Ms St pues eo See 1 21 24 20 
NOE a ee eno Some noe ea 24 24 24 24 
Pork: 
Wresh)t<- 3225-522 ssSesseccsctstsess oc. do. 16 13to 19 18to 20 16 
POrned OF Salve: sone senso cent cee ok do... BS ep.) ae <taes aie 16to 20 16 
PSGOM tao oS Naas cn eecra sean ween do..|$0 14to 20 16to 20 20 18 
Prams amokedssn-<-220.5 loca scceseoes do.. 24 20to 24 24 24 
Shoulders : 10to 12 10 20 P 
Sausages -- 13 14to 20 16to 20 16to 20 
Therd (22-22. 14 to 18 14to 20 20 12 to 18 
Codfish, dry . lea sececasceecclnoetecisidescdaes U8 12 
MIAGCLCL PIGKMEG: <A55 7-5 ocsscwecne seis OBM | Bemere seee eel esiseia a aeste a 20 |e eleee eee eee O8to 12 
Butter : 24to 32 34 to 48 24to 32 
Cheese 14to 20 20to 24 12to 20 
Potatoes 013 Oit (*) 
Rice... - 05to 10 O5to 08 04to 10 
eM See ee aie soso ae eae 08 Q8'|..6.20 25 coe 
BKB Bites Jost. se acce tows Meee ss 08 08 06 
aes apa sm ow 18 24to 36 18to 24 
GROCERIES, ETC. 
es Oolong, or other good black .-..-- per Ib 60to 72 60 36to 80 64to 84 
offee : 
ea ROOM selene nn eta toe ee do... /- 24 32to 40 16to 20 30 
Wea Ge POASUOG aoa eas ee oleae Pinte nits do.: 32 32to 40 32to 40 30 
Sugar: 
MTOW 1). Saccse seer eel ee eke do... 08 08 to 10 07 to 08 c38 
RSENS? cote atecia == em eaice ett towtete serait do. 07 OSG! 2 10" a5 2Ra eee o9to 10 
MORO G cmc oe fata ectas wes oats Sis ie do. 08 O9tO)> L0H es <3 3d. meaeee 09to 10 
Molasses: 
New Orleans 06 05 05 (gallon,) 32 
OnsO UNICO. 2-2.492-% sex! 04 O6to 07 06 (gallon,) 32 
PUMA PH ote oro oe ota siala sw) ata ee aera iam eee ON | nen sieieninsmaais|nacns kh wecns cnr tsememninewecsine (gallon,) 72 
SSVI AC OTERO Ye re rier i ee oe en 06 09 08 0Gto 09 
PEON CMe oa core oto ene eeeee alesis cae iste 10 12to 16 12 12 
ict fe ee Nee ccte cine se cinie’s S 4 36 | 3 26to 4 60 4 38 290to 3 63 
OVE COD sae aye a oe ter reefer nae Not usedf . -- BG) ees aie rata Salle oe oe ee 
DOMESTIC DRY GOODS, ETC. . 
Shirtings : 
Brown, 4-4, standard quality. .-..-..- per yd 1) O8to 18 12to 16 10to 14 
Bleached, 4-4, standard quality.-.-.--. do... 13 O8to 18 1é6to 20 12to 16 
Sheetings: 
Brown, 9-8, standard quality -...-.-.--. do. 14 22to 28 42 12to 16 
Bleached, 9-8, stendard quality -.-.-.-. do. - 17 26to 54 48 14to 18 
Cotton flannel, good quality.-.-...-------- Or ale mse ater ae 20to 48 30to 36 16to 20 
Tickings, good quality .--.---.----.----. do 30 24to 66 22 28to 32 
eer Ce NE dn orn Ss eee ees ee cc do 13 O7to 20 10to 16 14 
Mousseline de laines..--..-----.--------- do... 21 22to 48 16 19 fommeds 
Satinets, medium quality ..----..-------. O29 hc casera 24to 54] 36to 42 97 to 1 33 
Boots, men’s heavy .----------------- per pair. {2 £0 | 2 90to 3 87 | 2 88to 3 84] 2 90to 3 37 
HOUSE-RENT. 
Four-roomed tenements ---------- ermonth |s.-- -2% 2-224 4 84to 6 05 | 5 76to 720] 3 23to 4 00 
Six-roomed tenements ....--.----- ye Wesmae CLOG 2 raieratat tela oe 6 65to 7 66°) 9 60 to14 40| 4 00to 5 48 
BOARD. 
Ormmen 5.22. ..2- 65-162 eg2G 224 2esice Ob Week 52 -isciesi=os 290to 3 38] 2 88to 360] 1 94to 2 42 
eee an OSB oem 145to 194/1 6&to 216] 1 69to 1 94 








* Half a cent to four-fifths of a cent. 
+ Gas almost universal, 60 cents per 1,000 feet. 
t Brogans, elastic sides. 
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ENGLAND. 
872. 
Articles. eae ee is : 
eeds. 
Manchester. | ee Nottingham. 
Flour: PROVISIONS, 
Wheat, superfine .......-....00--- per bbl. $7 57 $7 74 $6 17 $7 50 
Wheat, extra family.................- Osh ieolkietiee sata 9 00 6 77 871 
$5 O8to 6 14 4 96 4 00 
3 99to 4 il DOG} 22 oe = Sai eee 
22 22 j22 
10 14 10 
24 24 28 
16to 18 16 | $0 19to 22 
PHOT C“QUATUOERS oe astnidesn « omic newceees Oca seat cereeniss oh 17 18 18 
PEEING -QUADDQUS! <axcsafec~ sea ace cet cece Gos ekiiewteee se 20 20 22 
Cutlets ..... @ Serna ngeectuecenacseacs GOs) sect aes be aaee 22 24 23 
Mutton: 
OLE GNALEOUS) . cnc migene selcm non sie meseeGOLel sate ce eee cere ; 18 16 * 18 
WOO oe wien Roos 18 Q1 20 Q1to 22 
COHODS Pee ramecn=s. buss etean ceamnaee 24 24 22 24 
Pork: 
PE OSes etn ns ek oaieioaitision ee sate ecole MOE enon shea c aces 16 16 18 
Cored) or'salted:..\..50.sts0.cs0-2+. 02. GOv ease cee ade dete 16 16 18 
BOOM ape ean coe nis Se eatiee oe aie ete Ors}. ea aue Sas 2 12to 18 18 16to 20 
LAS HSMOKOMu- 32) micu e deceaa comes do... 22 20to 28 24 24 
PN OULCONS spe tases Soe pee os oe ae als : 12 16 18 
5 : 16 to 18 18 22 
O9to 18 20 16 « 
@odfish, dry ----...... 7 SOO cc acnnee carotene eee cee 08 12 
ABS bh en ee teers cca eas cayhc so seemen pac cere p 24to 34 
12 to 20 
(bushel,) 65 
06 
(Haricot,) 12 
30to 8636 
Tea, Oolong and other good black --..per lb..|$0 60 to 48to 96 
Coffee : 
PRG WR TOON a cates oh cr Uactsateece: cictac es do. . IaH ede ere ees 24 36 
BVO WTOABLEU Ess cociaie ss salanioc sie ceelaeas GORA Gscuee Geek oe ee 28 40 
Sugar: f 
ened Drown ies aun. aee Nene ae do... 07 08 07 06 
RMLOW: CU aoean <i Pea eae Sete OEM 22h anno. anes 07 08 : 07 
SOMO OMI eet hee Soc\s oe aes oe ane do... ODM ee eres o15 OD. |. eae Sere ee 
Molasses : 
PNG OMGANA Soca cece e ea teat ee (galion,) 36)\22_ cease 
Poeto RICO chews sa ocecece (gallon;) 48ers: eae 
UNUM seice o/s sieleSs com's sre f 3 | (gallon,) 60 06 
OA ACOMIMON «cae tes ote or eer tere. ae ae 8 08 O6to 08 
BROT itr cia'n fi ataae ao aston ce ee in Ths cet Gal cee ee ae 10 12 12 
Coal .... scan See EECennee . 5 14|314to 4 44 4&4 | 3 38to 5 56 
PON COnle 2a -qasse su stsso- ce eee ees : 5 (*) 48 48 ) 
’ DOMESTIC DRY GOODS, ETC. 
Shirtings: 
Browu, 4-4, standard quality....... 10to 17 09 O7to 12 
Bleached, 4-4, standard Quality a. aeca2 d 10to 21 16 O8to 13 
Sheetings: 
Brown, 9-8, standard quality .......... I9to 42 18 19to 42 
Bleached, 9-8, standard quality. : 50to 66 * 24 20to 50 
Cotton flannel, good Quallitwm..:. aan evoke 32 to 48 16 19to 36 
Tickings, good quality ......... 19to 33 20 24to 48 
PYG 2... >> Pe alalsiriee cialsjaeniser ie a . i O9to 17 14 OSto 15 
Mousseline de laines..................... ' g 22 24 24 
Satinets, medium quality..............-. 1 09 Ba Nera? cee aes 
Boots, men’s heavy...-.-............perpair.|.............. 290to 3 63 3 34 | 2 42to 3 63 
HOUSE-RENT. : 
Four-roomed tenements 4 60to 4 84 ~ 5 00| 3 36to 4 84 
Six-roomed tenements................... do.3 |. .2toe eee 6 2to 6 76 710] 4 84to 7 24 
BOARD. 
MOT Olle eos ciate eee ia Scah dia ccicaie per weeire|8oo. 2 bese (Dig > ak eee nee oe 290to 3 39 
PROT yy OMEN Pe det eterenntakiak oc ce bick clssanies « La ee eee ae ee Ce dec coo ee 1 45to 193 
*Gas, per 1,000 feet, 84 cents, t Vories much. { Working-classos do not board. 
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Articles. 1872. 1874. 
Sheffield. | London. | Liverpool. | St. Helens. | Sunderland. 
° 

lane: PROVISIONS. 

Wheat, superfine......... «-per bbl. |$7 71 to $8 29 $6 40 

Wheat, extra family .......-... do..| 8 00 to 857 a be 

PG ere cer aera elas andha aitera tae ie do..| 5 71 to 629 5 40 

MODNAMGU sob a aoutiss desiceousbswehes do. 457 5 04 
Beef: 

Fresh, roasting-pieces. ...--- per Ib 20 22 

Fresh, soup-pieces .-...-...-..- do... 17 16 

Fresh, rump-steaks ....-.....-. do.. 28 24 

Gren Mie ee 618 ke 1s} do-.. 20 18 
Veal: 

Wore-quarbers. 2-50.52. 6<Joes-s do.. 18 92 17 22 20 

Eimd-quarters, ...-.-.<2.\.4-<+ =, do... 18 22 19 22 22 

TRONS es ele ate cans «sn dee ee oe do.. 24 30 24 22 22 
Mutton: 

Fore-quarters : 16 19 17 20 16 

OEE Cachet ose seo base kh ac 20to Ql 22 18 20 22 

OO esa ease avi <a oe cme do 20to 22 28 20 22 24 
Pork: 

PeROs ene tc onan ete aoe oe oe do... 18 

Corned or salted :.....=---..-.. do... 17 

PBORORT oe on aca Sa -ssap os — eee do.. 16 to 19 

Winns, AMOKEd 5c. <4 4-5 ae S-5 do.-| 20 to 26 

Shoulders <<< as.cex = 0 3a-setees do... 21 

Sausages 24 
7 ee 20 
Codfish, dry 05 to 07 
Mackerel, pickled 06 
DRREEGT oo esas espa) os idee ose 24to 28 30 34 34 34 
BCE RD ce clan ay saree iailabin oer A 14to 20 23 20 20 22 
ERRHLOGH: 2o-p cee we 2 a oeaciemte 2 QOLs | FIGSTOL MOE IE sos gee nn. (bushel,) 96 013 OL 
Ree Ree Se coe ce cae esos e weal do.-| O3to 06 09 04 06 | $0 04 to 12 
PRPANS = oc ce scot clt ssceet as naten per qt 08 MO ede once eae oe =e 09 
Pea ao ooo ani one obln eens a= a Das 06 11 08 08 10 
BSN neha oe coh cieicin'e so we ol per doz 18 39 + O98 saa osc n tees Q 

GROCERIES, ETC. 

Tea, Oolong or other good black. per lb. 60 60 72 76 72 to 94 
Coffee : 

HYIO,, PREC aes ce pmceen a eens do... ate eran OB a |S eae amici 24 

REO: TORBLCR Ae oe, oon se SERS om do.-| 28to 40 30 34 32 36 
Sugar: : 

"Good browan.s2.cs/-9Sa cs eS do.. 07 06 06 08 06 

Miellony Cr nase sre sne gape ae do... 08 Oe oecemenaa 06 07 

OOMCOMS ies sclede ae saci oe nce do. 08 LO emceisieee aa 04 07 
Molasses : 

New: Orleana.-s:-sc3se---=2 220: do-. 05 O8llt cepaaecadisec assess race (gallon,) 46 

Porto Ricos=-) Asere soso ete do. . 04 08: \(gallon,) 72’ ).----.------ (gallon, ) 54 
FOOTER eae sores alae nee erent. ee do.. 06 Nene sides cin OG ener coer 08 
OUD, COMMON]. ao ee eri as anos du... 04to 08 20 12 08 06 
Biarehee seas sseen eae seke ses eee do..| O08to 12 20 12 12 2 
MOO OL alee doct omc nc sms es 5:3 per ton |'3 14 to 3 87 |....2.---. 5 81 3 60 3 84 
Mil Neoal Cosa ..n esa. sere per gall 56 29 Neca ae. come Hees came sept 42 

DOMESTIC DRY GOODS, ETC. 

Shirtings: 

Brown, 4-4, standard quality per yd Osto 12 08 08 14 09 to 12 

Bleached, 4. 4, standard quality.do.-| 10to 16 15 15 18 12 to 24 
Sheetings : 

Brown, 9-8, standard quality -. 7d0.. 12to 20 32 rans 6-2. cle are tts eats 24 to 46 

Bleached, 9-8, standard quality do.-| 32to 60 36 Dlilces ac eae 48 to 84 
Cotton-flannel, medinm quality...-do..]| °16to 30 30 27 4g 18 to 24 
Tickings, good quality ..---------- do.-| 12to 60 24 Q1 784 24 to 64 
PeRTITiSeee Stee een ek oninte 2 do.-| 12to 24 20 15 18 10 to 14 
Mousseline de laines. .---.------.- do.-} 16to 32 32 PU dese See 28 
Satinets, medium quality .-...-- G0). 1 20 75 ARUN: dercttaareid 1 00 
Boots, men’s heavy...-------- per pair | 2 42 to 3 75 3 36 Ba Filin a sutratt ai 2 88 

HOUSE-RENT. 
Four-roomed tenements ...--.- per mo | 3 36to 4 32 |.-........ 4 84 3 76 4 80 
Six-roomed tenemcnts......---.--- do.. GODWe Secs oe 6 223) ce cee posisiele 6 98 
BOARD. 
For mechanics, &c......----- per week.| 2 90 to 3 63 | ...-..... Dy ADIs atetaesicitia ei 3 36 
For women employed in factories..do..| 1 45 to 1 93 |......---.)-----+------|-----+---+-- 2 20 
* Per stone, + Double width. 
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Articles. 


PROVISIONS. 
Flour: 
Wheat, superfine .-per bbl. 
Wheat, extra family -.do.. 
Beef : 
Fresh, roasting-pieces.pr lb 


Fresh, soup-pieces ..... do.. 

Fresh, rump-steaks. ...do-. 

a eee ae do... 
Veal: 


Fore-quarters 
Hind-quarters 


WOUBtS a2 cacrces Seen 
Mutton: 
,Fore-quarters 
Poeseace aes dees s 
POBODS weve cesseseescs=> 
Pork: 
AOSD Pears a= 2 atae do.. 
Corned or salted....--. do. 
BOOM es Aetocie oes sims se Gee 
Hams, smoked.......-. do.. 
SHOUMMOrs .-2222-2.---. do... 
SECT (2): es do-- 
ATED Pere ane ob os oie set do-. 


Codiishiary ..-2----.-.:-. dou: 





_ 








GROCERIES, ETC. 
Tea, Oolong or other good 


eran 2 oR aerecan a. per 
Coffee 
TO, STON .. 2.6. ..2-.- do.. 
Rio, roasted ........-.. do.. 
Sugar: 
‘Good brown .........-. do... 
Bolo Jeoa 53 cic. c5i0 do... 
COCOB cic oa scceses.s do.. 
Molasses : 
New Orleans..--......do-. 
Rorto: Rico |. .-.5.5.<2-- do.. 
PUD See iea ots ein. a/nlecin eo do... 
oe. common.........-per lb 
rt: 
Coal 
Oil, coal 


DOMESTIC DRY GOODS, ETC, 
Shirtings : 


Brown, 4:4, standard. per yd. 


Bleached, 4. 4, standard. do.. 
Sheetings : 

Brown, 9-8, standard...do.. 

Bleached, 9-8, standard do. - 
Cotton flannel, medium-..do-.. 
wpokinge, good quality... fee 


a ccciie de laines.---.. do... 


Satinets, medium quality.do.. 
Boots, men’s heavy .-per pair. 


HOUSE-RENT. 
Tour-roomed tenement. pr mo 


Six-roomed tenements. ...do.. 


BOARD, 


For mechanics, &c..per week. 
For women in factories ...do-- 


Oto 13 
OTto 17 
24to 30 
32to 42 
24 
30 
1S5to 19 
18to 21 
84+ 


339 to 435 


484 
6 78to 726 


290 to 339 
193 





























133 to 
3 87 to 


290 to 
1 93 to 





WALES. SCOTLAND. 
1872. Glasgow. 1872. 
Cardiff. Newport. 1873. 1874.| Dundee. Leith. 
$7 47 $8 47 $6 48 #6 OO lcs 6 capa $9 68 
795 871 720 DG side wtenie ss ein a's | abe eins 
20 20 24 24 |$0 20 to $0 22 19to 20 
16 16 16to 18 17 3 19 to 20 
21 22 24 24 30 30 
90 lacacte = acesiet 18 18 20 20 
18 18 14to 16 15 16 19 
19 19 2to 2 21 16 22 
24 20 32 OO VS .ora ans <r 2 
18 18 14to 16 15 20 16 
19 20 18to 20 19 19 22 
20 22 20to 24 22 20 24 
18 17 16to 20 18 16 14to 19 
Spee ieteateltsie win) | sikelele i=l sist ore 14to 18 16 14). .-ceeeeee 
$0 17to 22 19 20 20} 20tn 22 24 
a7 ts e8So enue 24to 26 Bs 24to 28] to 28 
PU Nocicoselar cae 17 Tit eeeceaee nee 14 
17 16 16 1G) .5 22 ee Seen 
20 16 16to 20 18 16 20 
sn Wiardlinncyete nto: ol analetets leas Ween 06 06 04to 06 06 
$0 22to 26 36 36 28 to 2 28 
14to 19 18 18 16 20 
Cee oer ee 003|..----| (bush.) 193 |(bush.) 1 93 
04to 06 04 04 04to 07 05 
04 08 08 12to 16 16 
20 34 34 24to 32 23 
44to 97 48to 92 60to 72 65 48to 84 48to 835 
Hat = a Aeasits |taasme ate e eos SOito: Sei SP iseras seo ech nte ere 
Bena cee 40 26to 40 38 32to 40 31 
08 07 c5 05| O07to 
Hise = ya a olotagiee 08 OTto 08 06 
Sees tes aie eck oaewcet nee ee ee 073 
oWepiviaeetiaamell taistaleciewne sale 04 04 6 Noun. a eer 
Kee Ss Ae teal Sewees caneeRe ere ea memesas 05 06 S 
Y Sr bniaSlbrets amped Sem alae ete mre ate 05 G42 chee ear 06 
06to 07 06 O6to 07 11 06to 09! O8to 09 


6 24 

40 

See 10 
16 14 
12 30 
32 42 

= See 22 
28; 10to 17 
11 14 
20s ace eoe 
DOS meeps eters 
434 3 44 
605 3 63 
126 5 65 
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IRELAND. # 3 a 
Articles | gas 
: Belfast. | Londonderry. Portlaw. gb 
S oo 
1874, 1873, 173. | teva, | a= 
Tee PROVISIONS. 
Wheat, supertine--2-- =. .2..-scm<- -- per bbl./$5 81 to $6 78 |...--.--...-.. 7 20 6 33 a7 49 
Wheat, extra family..................-.. Aosta an ctadac $8 71 r 00 * g2\| . "8 a 
Tier eee ae ee ee eee ee aes Pace cee 5 54 
Corn-meal 5 AT 
Beef: ; 
Fresh, roasting-pieces...........-.--.- perlb.| 14to 15 20 18 16 21 
Tesi HOUD-PiGCGS).-os.ccscmins sek aces aie~ do..| 14to 16 14 14 14 16 
POSH, COMP RGOAKS 7. atmo ogee come oes satel do.-| 14to 16 24 19 18 25. 
artigdee sence. ek eae ees n ate ee seins c do.. 15 1G) Wesme,ciacs 14 20 
Veal: 
HONG Rae bers temas sane san Cleese ne sean ae do.. OO coh eae ee NB ee | 18 
Hind-quarters .-----.-.----------------+- do. aah tome lata ictencarenete al eateter |e clear 2 
MatIGts seen = Seance ecaina scmeweanetesees se do... QDI ee oie mor mint aster ats o xctera tla sosteres 2D 
Mutton: 
MLOLO-QUARCOLS oc on. soos -nscec cee ence ess 17 
L 19 
py 
21 
16 
19 
Hams, smoked ..-.-. 24 
SCG eid: ae Se See ansecces 17 
SUSAR GSE see mom a= eee se asl malas 18 
IRS PO nso teaae ease Se -nantan seas ce 17 
(STOLE eee A Ee OM oS ic eeoeeceys 07 
Mackerel, WRORIGO Cee eee erate oan alae 08 
ME COP Re ote is on eae in eater wat wensinineca/ne 29 
19 
88 
06 
Slsiinzela mare ola <tmin Batra ie = elaine 09 
08 
25 
GROCERIES, ETC. 
Tea, Oolong or other good black .........- per lb 44to 64 84 72 82 ! 69 
Coffee : 
Rio, green ..----------------0---s----2--0- 28 
Rie, roasted 35. 
Sugar 
Good brown 07 
Yellow C 08 
Pope ine eae samsac tect sent aebieaaleis= == 08 
Molasses : 
New Orleans 53 
IPOLGH ESCO pate c ems scien sees eis em ales cisininicie = 60 
SUP ae oo seein wane a eee ne oe een nna ae 76 
Soap, common... 4-.------=----.-+- Sera per lb 07 06 07 08 08 
SCRE OR eter toiel ese asiete aia olemiaeatn ais a= do.. 09 09 06 08 11 
onl any ee ee ae eee cle eainlen ainiaminicis per ton | 4 35to 605 | 5 80to 720 6 26 5 84 4 78 
Oils COM sae aa eee sia ts sie ce alae enc MOR Cael mn cela waa acierel 32 SO, le eleeinee 46 
DOMESTIO DRY GOODS, ETC. 
Shirtings: 
Brown, 4-4, standard quality -.-.------ 11 
Bleached, 4.4, standard quality 14 
Sheetings : 
Brown, 9-8, standard quality .......-.-.-- 25 
Bleached, 9. 8, standard qvality 33 
Cotton- flannel, medium Quality aes <2 ol 97 
Tickings, good GUL Dy ee oteteele ate et tare asl 28 
ee te Sook Sie t = Ans cin miaar an ee ase ea 2% 15 
Miodaseline de laines ..-..--.------...---.... 2 
Satinets, medium quality.-.-..--.-----------. 62 
Boots, men’s heavy .-.---------;-------- 3 23 
HOUSE-RENT. 
Four-roomed tenements 414 
Six-roomed tenements...... .-----.---------- a 5 97 
BOARD. 
For mechanics, &¢......-------------- DON WeGlkalerestesicea.=='=): Ded Goma: 0) sears el=' 292 sit 
For women employed in factories ...-------- Ose ee ae cleanses eG Sit OPAC O2 We sca a ci. 1 46 1 93 
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PRICES OF PROVISIONS, GROCERIES, ETC. 


[From the author’s notes. } 


BrrMmvGuHam.—Rent of kitehen and two rooms above, in rear of house, 4s. 2, week ; 
in front, 5s. Bread, 8d. for 4-pound loaf. Meat, 1s. per pound. Cheese, good American, 
7d. per pound. Rent of three rooms, about 33. 6d. per week for back, and 4s, 6d. for 
front ; average, about 4s. House-rent in suburbs, lower than in the city—4s. to 4s. 6d. 
for house of four rooms; 6s. for six rooms. 

SHEFLIELD.—Rent of rooms, ordinary price, 4s. per week for four rooms, or about 1s, 
per room. Good rooms rent for more. A respectable small house may be had for 63. a 
week. Meat in Sheffield is good. Workingmen buy the best, and they can afford it. 
Excellent beef and mutton, 10}d. per poutid; good at 83d. American bacon, 7d. to 9d. 
Butter, from 1s. to 1s, 2d. 

Mancuester.—Leg of veal, 9d.; best fillet,6d. Leg of mutton, 9d. Good beef, for 
stewing, 74d.; for roasting, 9d. to 93d. Tea, very good, 28, 4d. to 2s. 8d.; best, 3s. 
Good white sugar, 4d.; best, 44d; brown, 3d. to 33d. Flour, 2s. to 2s..1d. per stone. 
Bacon, 7d. to 9d. Cheese, 67. to 8d. Dry goods, low. Rent of rooms, 4s. for four 
rooms. In another part of the city rents are 3s. 9d., 4s, 6d., and 4s. for four rooms. Good 
cheese, &d., chiefly American, which is very good, and occasionally bettér than English, 
at the same price. Good tea, 2s. 8d.; best, 3s. 

Havirax.—Four rooms in upper part of house, from £8 to £9 per year. Better 
houses, built by Crossleys, two rooms on a floor, larger frontage, at 10 guineas a year, 
and poorer at lower rates. 

BrRapFoRD.—Rent of houses, five or six rooms, for clerks, £18 to £20 per year. 

NorrrnGgHam.—Rent of three to four rooms, average 4s. per week. Some nice houses 
in a good street rent for thesame. Within the walls of the old town four to five rooms, 
including taxes, 4s. to 4s. 6d. Price of provisions much the same as in other western 
towns. About 10d. to 1s. for the best beef; 8d. to 10d. for very good; quite good at 9d. 
Veal 10d. by the leg; 13d. for cutlets, and much less for the poorer pieces. 


HUDDERSFIELD. Price of board, for workmen, 10s.; for workwomen, 7s. per week. 

Cork. (From Mr. Derby’s notes.) Prices in a provision store: Beef and mutton, 10d. 
to 1s. per pound; pork and bacon, 9d.; corned beef, 9d.; smoked hams, 10d. to is.; cab- 
bages, 1d. each. 


LONDON WHOLESALE PRICES IN 1872. 


From the monthly statement of the wholesale prices of the following 
articles in the London markets during each month of the year 1872, the 
following average, expressed in United States coin, has been computed, 
and the average pro-rata price stated per pound: 

Per cwt. Per lb. 


ee ee@ HE VES STOO KOC ac siice seniae aneiee = ne aot eects ya uiea rise Sheen ee $26 59 $0 23.7 
AR Gtete ote 2 oe iain eels wae sie te cies ieistale wie mie ininele pateini cela sl alanis ates aero 1703 «15.2 
PES hUMe Tyas sloemicinis'a’sSsiawis Shee taeaee see ninene es Saher. Se cees ae ween saeces 29°24 26.1 
FUNC ONO aoc tee oe cadicwnince ca sehietet ee rece ete ene meee re eceee 1598 14.3 
BOGOR Crete ans f atari igen sie c nant eenans aie een rat gree erent 3 29. 259 
Wales, Jamaica MmidGMny a. a ee setinee ete tt ete cin earentae Core eee 25 84 23 

ear COO DTOWN Sore. sete cese cess eee poe ee ee Sees Aeneas 8 77 7.9 
MOLASSES, W680, INGIOS.. .~ ccc. « seats ceusienm Seas eeetine nenice nce at cet eeee 3 08 7 

ae 
o 





ca 


sa 





PRICES OF DRY GOODS IN ENGLAND. | ott 


The following statement, forwarded by Mr. Consul Horan, gives the 
retail prices of cotton and other goods in Sunderland : 


Statement showing the average retail prices of the following articles of dry goods in Sunder- 
: land, supplied by Messrs. Sheraton, drapers, in November, 1874. 














Articles. Price. Articles. Price. 
Cents. || Gray sheetings—Continued. Cents. 
6 to 9 ROCURGH tee uies ein Mies ons ete teins 32 to 34 
7 toll Doublo warp, 80-inch...--.--.------ 40 to 54 
8 to 14 || White sheetings: ; , 
10 to 16 MOANGMs sac sess «c= <<less at er 44 to 60 

White shirtings: Q0-in@h.+.2-.22.-2 Be Se eersee 54 to 66 
Fine make, 36-inch..--...----------- 10 to 20 Double warp, 90-inch GO to 84 
Stout make, 36-inch..-....------.---- 13 to 29 || Ticks: 

White flannels: Cotton, 27 to 32 inch ...-..- Nae mare ma 18 to 24 
Pmncashire ..--..-=----2-2--------~- 28 to 48 Union, 32-inch .-.--.-------------- 20 to 30 
Saxony, finer ....-.----------------- 28 to 48 || Linen: 

Fancy flannels: White or brown, 32-inch ...-.-.---- 30 to 36 
Unions --- 14 to 30 || Prints: 

SADT WOGl t. -. cece s-c--2e2=~-o=- == 5- 36 to 66 Shite g2 10 Cl) eas eee ein stee ete eat 9 to 16 

Gray sheetings: Satin cloths, French llamas, and various 
MTOR ee jae senor eens a 24 to 40 other dress-materials ..---..--------- 20 to 48 

















WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN. 


Table showing the average price of wheat per imperial quarter* in England and Wales Sor the 
last week of each month during ten years, from 1863 to 1872, inclusive, the pound sterling 
being computed at $4.84. 
































Month. 1863. 1864. 1865. 1866. 1867. 1868. 1869. } 1870. 1871. 1872. 
January ---------- $11 59 | $9 84] $9 31 $11 O1 | $15 04 | $17 50 | $12 44 $10 32 | $12 70 | $13 51 
February --------- 11 27 9 280 923} 1099| 1449) 17 74) 11 99 9 82| 13001. 13 49 
MIpECh .<oc =. ------ 10 97 9 65 927| 1086| 1474] 1762) 1123] 1026) 13 35 13 10 
April --.-------+-- 11 05 9 47 953 | 1099] 1522] 1788; 1099] 1030; 14 41 13 18 
May ...----------- 11 23 953| 1010| 1145) 1579] 1748] 1093 10 97 | 14 49 13 97 
PRUNIOS - sisal or - == 11 23 9 68 998 | 12 34 *g 42) 16 31] 11 69| 1220) 14 49 14 31 
DEY 22 --ver---- ~~~ 1111] 1064] 1036} 1258 863| 1518) 1252) 1278] 14 03 14 29 
August ...-------- 11 07 | 1026] 1097] 1230) 1611) 18 77 13.10 12 40 | 13 87 14 39 
September ---.---- 10 58 9 90 yeg| 1244] 1550| 1296) 1222] 10 9% 13 85 14 31 
October -------.--- 9 63 9 37| 1024) !270| 1704] 1280) 11 17 PITS: WLS GON eeetera rete 
November -.------ 9 74 935 | 1133] 1391] 1655] 1234] 1! OL 19/20) |) Aish ais eee ee 
December -------- 9 78 9151) 11395) 14 52) 1629) 1224) 10 50 | 12 64] 10 97 |.-..---. 

Average for each s 
year .------------- 10 77 972] 1013] 1217] 1448] 15 42) 11 65 | 11 38] 13 53 13 84 
Average for each F 
year per bushel... 1 34 1 21 127 1 52 1 81 rou 1 46 1 42 1 69 1 73 




















* The imperial quarter (= 8 imperial bushels of British standard) contains 17,7454 cubic inches, and is 


equivalent to 8% standard bushels of the United States. : 
+ The imperial bushel is about 3 per cent. larger than the standard pusbel of the United States—the 


former containing 2,218.19 cubic inches and the latter 2,150.42. 


The average price of grain per quarter (imperial measure) in England 
and Wales for the three months ended Christmas, 1872, was as follows : 
Wheat, $13.85; barley, $10.20; oats, $3.52. 


a 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN. 


Statement showing the average price of grain per imperial quarter in England, and. Wales 
during thirty-five years, from 1840 to 1874, inclusive. 





Period. Whent. | Barley. | Rye. Period. Wheat. | Barley. | Rye. 








1840-44, (five years)..| $13 88 $7 66 | $8 22 








1845-49, (five years) .- 12 96 8 26 8 10 

1850-54, (five years) .- £ 70 6 96 7 60 11 56 9.46 

1855-’59, (five years) -- 13 84 2 86 9 30 11 26 8 30 
12 78 8 73 8 70 13 60 8 68 
13 28 8 66 8 58 13 68 8 96 
13 30 8 42 8 72 14 08 9 70 
10 74 814 7 78 13 38 10 78 
9 64 7 18 7 30 -|——_—— 
10:04 Ua ee eile 13 20 9 1A 
11 98 8) Sealer 











The general average of the price of wheat, barley, and oats, in 
England and Wales for the years 1868, 1869, and 1870, were: Wheat, 
per quarter, $12.70; barley, $9.36; oats, $6.15. 

PRICES OF MEAT AND OTHER PROVISIONS. 
Prices of beef and mutton in Great Britain in the following months of 1872. 








Markets. | January. April. July. October. es 
London 
Beet.....--- per 8 pounds. - 81 21 to $1 41 | $1 25 to St 33 $1 37 to $1 53 | $1 29 to $l 41 $1 38 
Mutton ..-..=-.----- do....| 145 to 169 1 21 to L-33) 1 33:to 169} 1-45 to 2 GEN rai 
Newcastle: 
Beef -.---- per 14 pounds..| 223 to 2 42| 217 to 229| 217 to 260] 235 to 242] 233 
Mutton.-.--.. per pound.. 18 to “21 Qh to = 24 16 to 21 Li to ee 19 
Edinburgh : 
IBBOL. <<<... per 14 pounds..| 2 29 to 254] 217to 229| 217 to 266] 229to 2 48 | 2 48 
Mutton .------ per pound.. 18 to 21) 20 to 22 VP bOm, pe 16 to 19 19 





Table showing the average price of wheat, meat, and pototoes in each quarter of the five years 
ending December 31, 1874. 
































3 sa 
she Meat at the Met-| 4 
nS ropolitan Meat| Ba 
: A'S Market. 25 
Quarter ending— ae s a 
ie SA: 
58 | $33 
is Beef. | Mutton.| $2 6E 
? a 
Per q’rter.| Per lb. Per lb. | Per ton. 
March 31, 1870 . ..---------- ---- ee een een reer eee nn eee $10 14 | $0 11.5 | $0 12.5 $24 48 
June 30, 1870. ..----.----- 222-00 se ones nee ee> ee aisieleiaisteteiaiota 10 72 11. 25 12.75 30 00 
September 30, 1870 winicniesicne cwsiee ns abou me=Seuerenn ne me . 12 08 12 13. 25. 28 80 
December Be 1870! ic nisinc= - == 0mm ee orn =\clelesince ah sminie : 12 02 12. 75 13. 25. 16 80 
ae isi; is. | ad 5 12 
OSU be ota cla + 3's 2 sae necienc.emle =» emmaasinere ‘ 1 
September 80, 1671 .....-.-..--..----caeceseeeees - 1386 | 13.5 15 16 32 
December 31, 1871-..--.------------ ee ee eee vere ‘ 13 50 13 13.5 21 36 
March 31, 1832 baiate Sileie’= wimintntw oimin io wins siya otels siete air stele tate ee 13 28 12. 25 14. 25 24 00 
June 30, rere Seam = eciaueera sate oeecr este ico Sree ke ae 13 60 12.75 14. 75 32 838 
September 30, 1872 .--.--- ------------ +--+ +2 2-22 renee ee saa 14 14 13. 25 15. 50 28 56 
December 31, 1872 13 74 13. 50 14, 50 40 80 
ae 31, 1873 eters pewe na kine= ong eniae shee w cb niie nb eabine ies 13 40 13.50 15. 25 49 68 
oo. ea eee sro eae rears a aa 13 54 14, 75 16. 25 50 88 
oe me er 3 PUB 1S iain alan nem rene rer nne ~njew msn cncisnwasncaems 14 72 14,5 15. 75 25 68 
ecember 31, 1873. ..-- 14 66 33.5 14, 25 25 68 
erie baci’ Deb elneie cite e cnenecieis cnn vinvianie\-uina eas ecwasiemnms Ye oe 13.5 13. 75 QR 56 
ride eee RS See Sb Sosa feo nano schanes 13 13.2 
September 30, 1874 ...----.------------- 2 eee ee eee eter 13 30 13. 25 13 : a 80 
December 31, 1874... --.------ +--+ 2 een ese eee eee e eee eee e eens 10 64 13 12. 50 20 16 
Average..-----.---- Seas nabs Maeobis reins siceio mers smn 13 15 13. 02 14. 01 27 91 








Ee 
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PRICES OF PROVISIONS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, oGd 


Wholesale prices of wheat, beef, and mutton, in London and Manchester, for each month in 
the year 1874. 





























Mut- 
Wheat.| Beef. Mut- 
ton. Wheat.| Beef. | 451 
se |? i ral aye A 
SB "2 ky Bas Se aie Bag 
Date. Beat S 3S Date. Eo ag a 
oh eS oa ey ae tha 
efo | H .g AS oft |x 2 as 
Sete tS eS mS oe | So oe a9 
Seo | eae} oe SS | Gees 
8$§3)252| =o 835 |255 | to 
oO a S oe eS a ee 
PRIRUE Vil. = on oe weno $14 80 | $108] $1 24 | August1 .......-..----- $14 32 | $1 10 $1 10 
Reprmary t= o-oo. Jnesces- 15 30 1 02 1 06 || September 1 .......-.--- 11 94 1 04 1 02 
March 1 ..--..-- Son) A kueO 90 102") October bso... ---- = 11 06 1 18 Pug 
Seyret se anne enna 14 46 1 00 104) November l.--..-. 222... 10 50 1 06 1 00 
May 2 ooace3- <2 en nee =~ 14 90 1 04 1 04 || December 1 .....-..----. 10 72 1 00 1 08 
June. lL... aHe 88 96 1 12 —| ——_— —|—_— 
Me eee on een ae = 14 56 1 04 1 00 Average of year..-| 13 51 1 04 1 07 























PRICE OF BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Average yearly price of butchers’ meat, (per stone of eight pounds, sinking offal,) distinguishing 
een kinds as sold in the Metropolitan Cattle Market, in each of the years 1868, 1869, 
an aU, 











Average for the years— Average for the years— 
Kind of meat. SS ee Kind of meat. 
1868. | 1869. 1870. 1868. 1869. 1870. 

Beasts : Sheep—Continued. 

Buforior -.-----=--=- y..| $0 78% | $0 83 | $0 86 Fourth class, South- 

Second class -.--------- 894 984 | 105 dowiusSe--eesserenee $1 203 | $1 38 $1 344 
Third class, large prime] 1 05 118 719 || Lambs..-..-.-----.----- 1 49 1 45 1 64 
Fourth class, Scots. ---- 1 20 1 30 1 28 Calves: 

Sheep: Coarse aeaee se << ssn 1 004 | 112 1 OL 
Inferior. ...-----2-s<--- 833 92 84 Small prime- .-.-------- ple 1 333 1 30 
Second class -.---...--- ges | 1113] 1 014 || Pigs: 

Third class, long coarse Large hogs ..--------- 843 | 103 1 16 
OO one ae cis 1 10 1 27% | 1 214 Small neat porkers --- 93 1 244 | - 1 364 





CONTRACT PRICE OF PROVISIONS FURNISHED THE ARMY AND NAVY. 


The following tables show the contract price at which bread, meat, 
and the other principal articles of provisions were furnished to the troops 
in Great Britain and Ireland, and also for the use of the Royal Navy 
during the years 1868, 1869, and 1570, and indicate to some extent the . 
prices of food in the Kingdom : 

Contract price of bread, meat, and rations supplied to the troops in each district of Great 
Britain for the first and second half-year of 1870. 





Cost of ration. of 1 


Bread, price per | Meat, price per pound of bread and 



































4-pound loaf. pound. 3 pound of meat. 
Districts. 
First Second First Second First Secord 
half-year.) half-year.) half-year. haif-yeur.| half-year | half-year. 
Oents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Tondon ...----<-------200----00- 0020-4" 9 12. 32 11. 96 12. 02 _ 11. 68 12.03 
Aldershot .--.------------+- 12. 48 12.6 11.8 11. 86 
Channel Islands is i 12. 76 13. 64 12, 22 12. 84 
Worthern ..---------------+-+------0-8°0"" i : 13,02 12.4 2.40 11. 82 
Bastern .--.------ «-------e- eee renee oe 6 f 11.9 11.94 11 46 11, 30 
Southeastern --.-----------------------7- 5 ; F 14. 16 13. 06 13. 44 12. 66 
Woolwich .....----------<-2+r--00 9-227" 5 . 26 11. 72 12,2 11. 34 1). 44 
MPa AAD «jel aaci.n.- 2 = oleic lie nin aiel= aan =i . 10. 15. 18 12. 42 13.16 12. 48 
Sonthwestern.-.------------------------ . 6: 5 13. 68 13. 10 19.52 11. 96 
Weostern ....-..--------c esses serene -- . } 11. 86 12. 32 11.52 11. 96 
South Wales. .-.--- 11. 16 10. 86 12. 78 12, 32 12, 32 11. 96 
North Britain. .--.---.---------+2+--+-°" 10. 96 10.7 12. 08 12,12 11.8 11.8 
AV@LAQO .----------- er eern net” 10. 02 10. 61 12. 80 12. 51 12. 06 12. 01 








SS ar 
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Average prices paid for army purveyors’ stores in England in the years 1868, 1869, and 1870... . 





Articles. 











1868. 


1869. 


LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


1870. 


Average of 3 


years, 
BRO e oe.2 cok slog swwiawisn her see Rn one wo se aset $0 47 | $0 46% $0 50.8 $0 48.1 
Sugar, crushed wet lumps 9 67, 9 46 10. 21 9 78 
Barley, best Scotch......... UR see tine Roce hemi 4 20 4 22 4 38 4 27 
PUCeTClGRHOd LAING 5.56.5. cs. 6s ewes omesde fovea. 412 3 92 431 4 12 
MuyNgeedy MCRL: ise se os See asec oscucaccetees cee aris 4 43 4 73 5 47 491 
Soap, hard, yellow 7 26 6 92 7 80 7 33 
Porter, imperial pints, per dozen, 8 to gallon......-...-- 804 794 72 17 
SAleyimperial pints, 8 to gallon -. 2-222... 200225 2224s 944 854 78 86 
SONGS Meme eeeM ects elsters 206! sine arac.w aware seine wmeaieies each... 53 534 534 53 
MEMES S32 i Force see arco per gallon.. 224 2 2-5 23 23 
SEEHUGE Se Rater asa las gece se dese ae enee per ewt.. 1 56 1 48 1 54 1 53 
Vegetables, mixed per pound.. 02 02 02 02 
BUC EE ea Pa Avicwiacciesn'ses vos selene ncicsieh per dozen.. 22 22 23 22 





Contract prices of bread (per 4-pound loaf) supplied to the troops in cach county of Ircland 
in each half of the years of 1868, 1869, and 1870. 








/ 
























































1868, helfyear | 1869, half-year | 1870, half-year 
to-— to— to— 
County or station. ! 
1 
Novem-|,,__ Novem- 2 Novem- 
May 31. yor 30, May 31-| per go, (May 31: | per 30, 
: Cents. |. Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Oents. | Cents. 
MUONS NB eine aca civ'n ood d= Se ciaeeins cemeee Semesters a 14 13.8 LLY |e 9.88.) 10.2 9. 44 
Bane Rie: 22 Eas ey Sac Soacindts eee meaene mass <oee 16 15 12.5 1 1 10 9.5 
Buttevant 14.5 13.38 |} 11.36 10. 2 10. 78 9. 74 
MAO. Witenes Se acre co sceas aickiwetine alvicnee See mess SZ eee 15.5 14.8 13.5 LES han a552 spe 
RO Pe throne Seales voacin's e's seisee sos Sbpedidees ae 19. 98 15.5 14, 48 13 12, 48 10. 75 
NBO Gist ee as Ra anole dso 25.23. > cen heise eine ee 18.5 17.7 1S. Tas) AQ, 13 10 
Cork, except Fermoy and Buttevant ... 14.98 | 32.98] 10.96 9.5 10 8.2 
REMERON RAN a oe bn anieec ema - nae ebiaeee , 14.5 14.2 11.4 10. 4 10.9 9 
ADOMM o> - ol. 5 bie eae «Ste (= japoige Maitola ale Sere marae ete 16,98 |. 15. 46 11 9. 98 9. 46 0.94 
Fermanagh 17.8 Laid || - 13.5 11.8 A. 2 10 3 
MEUM PEUW ote aa iad oc earcib we lnieie sialon ee stg vis Bae ae anid ot TD.2O |) old 13.5 12 11.5 10.8 
TCC Re Ee = San stadia ta <i)niae ise GeO Oe a aeiaee ae 16.4 16 13 1l 11.6 10 
Kildare, except Curragh and Newbridge..-.-...-... 18 Li 15 TS © deere 15 
SEER Yee et race iv a) a eae eee ee 14 3.9 12 10 il 8. 98 
Kings County 17 16. 8 13 12 13 10. 46 
Limerick .......- 14.76 | 13.96} 11.4 10. 2 10. 66 9. 48 
Londonderry 15. 56 14.8 12 11.8 12,5 11.8 
iongtord! 2: <- 17 15.4 13.4 11.5 11.5 11 
Louth 15. 4 14.74 | 11.9 10. 2 10. 4 9.8 
Mayo 18 15. 5 12 10. 4 9 9 
PUMA MG eee en ceesies Sees oboe ae cae ee ce elee seam 19 15 14 11 12 il 
eee oie ee ale weer le taniel= ee taeeleie ees leneinees 17.5 17.5 13 10 10.5 1105 
PEND POUTANY aed en savas tert cet n= 17.5 15.4 13, 4 11.4 11.9 9.8 
RV OOTLORA a. .5. 25 ote seke oe, 15.8 15.5 12 10. 4 11, 4 9.5 
Westmeath ........ 17 15. 4 12.8 10.9 11, 42 9.8 
BMOXEOEN oir cos tcn = price can caesine ceases aie kpaeeeee 19.5 19 17 11.4 12 10. 4. 
PANOL AIS cae ok \nje n= sin ee oo ena eels os EERE 16.58 | 15.44) 12.84] 11.01 11.18 10. 22 
Kildare, Curragh of. ...flour per sack of 220 pounds.| $12 34 | $12 06| $9 42) $3826]! $8 70 $7 80 
PDA t 35 cc. as aces flour per sack of 280 pounds} 1208] 11 94 9 32 7:98 8 28 7 38 





a ee en re ee ee Ce 
. 



















Contract-prices of fresh mea 
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PRICES OF PROVISIONS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 881 


t supplied to the troops in each county of Ireland in each of the 
halj-years of 1868, 1869, and 1870. 









































1968, half-year | 1869, half-year | 1870, half-year 
to— to— to— 
Counties. & 
. s 
: Novem- 4, |Novem-|.-.4,|Novem-| 3 
May 81.1 er 30, [MAY 81) ver 30, |M8Y3¥V her 30.| 
| Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. 
ae) 10, 36 9.2 11.56 10.5 10. 02 
2 9 8.5 9.5 Ls 9.5 
10. 74 9. 92 9.5 8. 88 8. 44 9. 89 
12 11.5 TAO ate yah c lee atte mets 11.73 
16 15 14 13 12 14 
Ee isk cima aa snes San Vass tm sien = sms 9.92 | 10.5 9.5 9 10.5 8 9. 57 
Cork, except Fermoy and Buttevant. -| 12.5 10.92 | 10.4 10, 24 8. 96 9.8 10. 47 
TIGR... 2-5 05 ssw eee ese se ds ew eens < 9 9 i 10 10. 46 9.5 9, 83 
PON a2. nss occ san = emo som Senne gens Heise 11. 48 11. 56 11. 38 11.4 1.75 11. 42 11.5 
Fermanagh 9.5 9.5 10 10 10 9.5 9. 75 
ermoy 11 9. 94 9.5 9.46 | 11.38 9. 34 10. 10 
Galway 10 8 9 8.5 9.5 10 9.47 
Kerry a 13.5 9.5 10 8.5 9.5 9 10 
- Kildare, except Curragh and Newbridge ...| 16 12 11.8 UT Oates ets 12.5 12. 85 
Kildare, Curragh of ..-.-------------------- 12.2 12.36 | 11.8 11.6 T1. 750 |" Dio 11, 91 
Kilkenny. ----- eee . 7. 48 9. 38 9.5 892) 10.5 9. 44 9.2 
Kings County.-.----- 8. 96 8.4 8.44] 10.2 11 9.5 9. 42 
MPM ONG eo Moe 2 oan ae aoe tee 4.98 ren Bw 2 7.76 8.96 Ton, 8. 22 
Londonderry ----------.-------------------- 10.4 7) A 11 11 11 UL 10.9 
INF GTOFA. \o2- -- -n<a-r iowa sens enericna ern s il 9.5 11.5 9.5 10.5 9.5 10. 25 
MME: o tacitn bes ae gee eenceee ase 9, 92 8.88 | 13.98 9. 4 9. 76 9. 34 10, 21 
Mayo. ..--.----------- 8.5 7. 88 9.5 7.24 | 10 1f. 94 9.18 
Monaghan 14 14 11.5 10.5 9.5 9 11. 22 
BRED Sao sean cn = n= Seeiaea i- 13.5 Lh 12 12.4 13.5 13.5 12. 65 
Tipperary 10.84 | 10 11 11 10 &5 10. 22 
Waterford 8.8" 8.5 9 8 9 8 8. 55 
Westmeath 10 9.5 8, 98 9 9.5 8 9. 16 
MV ERTOUE «oo. co oe ce nen cw erin ene serer sess 12 11.5 11 10 10 9.5 10. 66 
Average ....--.-----------+---2+----- 10.91 | 10.26 | 10.56 9,95 | 10.38 9. 34 10. 27 





Average prices at which the principal articles of provisions were purchased or man ufactured 
at home for the use of the royal navy in the respective years ended March 31, 18638, 1869, 


and 1870. 













Articles. p 1868. 1269. 1870. 


Aver- 
age. 


per 100 pounds. - $4 00 | $3 80 | $3 06 $3 62 

di 414 Due 3 98 
5 60 | ° 5 84 5 96 5 80 
38 88 40 04 34 38 37 77 
7 22 5 40 6 70 6 44 


Fresh beef 11 52 |. 10 82 11 18 1 17 
Vegetables...-------------------- 1 14 1 20 1. 24 i499 
Salt pork-..-..-----------------+--# 13 48 14 40 14 94 14 27 
eng tte 5603-7 et beech ater der <s22sere 496 4 96 30 4 43 
Preserved boiled beef 2100 | 2t 60} 12 98 18 53 
8 42 8 96 7 66 8 35 

tari ee ee ee Oe ene A aaemaninassis-- Finn? oy S “cries. 4 72 4 52 3 20 415 
Wheat for conversion , 3 6 318 2 34 3 05 
@ats for conversion..-.-.-------<+--0e- ene ee ere 2 58 2 64 Q 24 *2 49 
Oat-meal .--.--------- 4 52 4 54 414 4 40 
WOCOM ..----------- =" 13 16 12 22 12 06 12 48 
Pepper, raw-.-.---- = 716 Ge 8 26 7 69 
Fresh beef, for curing and preserving 12 58 | 13 76 | 12 76 13 03 
MGIGIGEE 02 - oe ooo oe ae eee nha amis worn minal ie nee 14 84 | 16 78 15 06 15 56 
46 46 50 47 


Salt, white, for curing beef and suet 


Lime or lemon juice 


Vinegar ...---------------- 
Split pease -..-.-- A era 
Buia eee ee sere ease nin 







62 64| 49 24] 46 48 52) 79 
12 58| 12 76 | 12 56 12 63 
296 54 | 24 62} 20 84 24 00 
per 100 quarts..| 20 12 NGL; 25 <cerer-"s 18 32 
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INCREASE IN THE COST OF LIVING. 


In the following paper Mr. Jones, United States consul at Neweastle- 
on-Tyne, presents his views in regard to the advance in the cost of 
provisions in 1872: 


The cost of living has advanced between 30 and 40 per cent. this year. The price 
of coal is nearly double what it could be purchased for on the Ist of January last; 
flour has risen from 50 cents to 60 cents per 100 pounds; butchers’ meat is 2 to 4 cents 
higher; and now that the potato-crop has failed, not alone in Ireland, but generally 
throughout the United Kingdom, we are certain to experience a serious advance in 
what we might term the great staple of the laboring classes, 

The employers of labor in England reason about as follows: 

“Tet us obtain the necessaries of life for our workmen as cheaply as possible, so as 
to enable them to render us their services at a low wage; this, together with our cheap 
money, and natural advantages in mineral resources, in the close proximity of coal and 
iron, as well as by our favorable geographical position for the international market, 
will enable us to undersell all others and confine competition to our own land.” 

I believe it to be a well-established tenet in political economy, that in proportion to 
the increase of population the price of animal food will advance in this country. It 
is true that this principle may occasionally be overruled by shipments of live stock from 
the continent, yet I apprehend that this can bring about no serious exception to 
the rule, for upon the first appearance of the rinderpest, the cattle-plague, or kindred 
diseases, upon the plains of Yorkshire or among the hills of Carnarvon, the importa- 
tion of cattle wiil be stopped by order of the privy council; therefore, it is fair to an- 
ticipate that a traffic attended by so many difficulties, risks, and uncertainties will 
never attain the magnitude necessary to nullify the principle laid down. ‘The farmers 
of this country must be induced to abandon wheat-growing and,turn their mind and 
attention to stock-raising, else matters will soon become serious. 

Employers of labor are not unmindful of the situation. Herculean efforts have been 
and are still being made to induce the working-classes to adopt the Australian meat as 
a general article of diet. Capitalists have formed limited-liability companies for the 
development of this trade. 

. It is permitted to go abroad that Australian beef and mutton are to be found upon 
the tables of the aristocracy of the country. 

At a public meeting held in the adjoining borough of Gateshead, a few months ago, 
for the agitation of the meat question, the mayor of Newcastle asserted by authority 
that one of the wealthiest men in this district used this class of food twice a week, 
and preferred it to the meat procured from his regular butcher. 

This policy will certainly contribute to wipe away the natural prejudices of the 
masses against meat killed, cooked, and canned by unknown-hands 15,000 miles away. 


COST OF CLOTHING. 


In the foregoing tables the cost of provisions and of house-rent per 
week has been given, also the price of various articles of dry goods and 
of boots, thus furnishing some data for @ computation of the cost of 
living in the United Kingdom as compared with the United States. 
While the prices of the principal articles of subsistence are on the whole 
as high in the former as in the latter country, the rental of rooms and 
the price of clothing are only about one-half as much as in the United 
States. From acarefal computation made in London, it is believed that 
clothing can be purchased there at 50 per cent. of the gold and 56 per 
cent. of the currency prices in New York. From a tailor in High Hol- 
born, who makes more clothing for citizens of the United States than 
any other in London, the following prices were obtained : 

Good business suits, made to order, of good and fashionable material, 
cost from 58s. to 60s.; the lowest price of similar quality in New York, 
ready made, being $28 to $30. Suits of fine blue cloth, 82s. 6d., ($19.96,) 
which it is believed could not be obtained anywhere in the United States 
for $40. Fine black cloth dress-vests, 10s.; dress-trousers of best black 
doeskin, 30s.; frock-coats of the best black cloth that could be purchased. 
in London, silk lined, 80s., ($19.36 ;) overcoats from 50s. to 60s., the lat- 
ter of good beaver-cloth, with silk-velvet collar, 






ss 
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Ready-made clothing is sold at lower rates. Good-looking trousers 
were seen at various clothing-stores with the prices of 11s. 6d and 12s. 6d, 
affixed. Laboring men are not only eble to purchase their clothing 
at about one-half the rates paid in the United States, but are in the 
habit of wearing at their work fustian or corduroy suits, which are not 
only cheaper in price but of great durability ; so that an English work- 
man’s clothing costs but about one-third the price paid by his brother 
workman in the United States. It is difficult to present the prices of 
the cheaper articles of clothing in such a manner as to enable an 
intelligent opinion to be formed of their cost as compared with similar 
articles in this country ; but the prices paid for cloth and clothing for 
the army and for the hospitals, as shown in the following statement, 
indicate the lowest rate at which woolens can be obtained in England. 


PRICES OF ARMY CLOTH AND CLOTHING. 


The prices paid for cloth and for some of the articles of clothing pur- 
chased for the British army, also for one of the hospitals, as given in 
the following tables, afford some indication of the cost of clothing in 
England suitable for the working-elasses: 


Prices paid for army cloth and clothing for the British army in the years 1868, 1869, and 1870 














* Per yard. Per yard. 
Articles. SS Sa Articles. 
1868. | 1869. | 1870. 1868. | 1869.) 1&70. 

Cloth for infantry : Rifle—Continued. % 

Sergeants’ scarlet. ---...----- $2 02152 16 $1 87 Tunic and overall, No. 3..-.. $2 21 $2 18 |$1 88 

Pamabes Peds. oo. a.) 6 <a neiioae 195 | 1 87} 1 52 Tunic and overall, No. 3..--.| 2 21 | 2 184) 1 874 

Staff-sergeants’ gray -.--.---- 202 | 202)160 || Tartan for kilt --.....--.... 73 80 76 

Privates’ STAY w--sac--- ~~ -< 145} 1 45) 1 22 Tartan for trousers ..--...-- 73 80 76 
Cloth for rifle : Cavalry eloak cloth: 

Sergeants’ tunic. -..-.-------- 2 20 | 222) 1 91 Sergeants’ blue tunic ...---- 2 504) 2 50 | 2 04 

Sergeants’ trousers.--.-- .-- 2 46 | 2 46 | 2 46 Sergeants’ blue overall. ..--- 2 22 | 2 203) 1 &5 

Privates’ tunic .--..----..--- 2 18%} 2 08 | 1 68 Cavalry cloak cloth.--.-..-- 221/219] 1 88 

Privates’ trousers ...--------| 1 89 | 1 89 | 2 70 Privates’ blue tuuic...-....- 2 32) /-2 19) | S519 

Tunic and overall, No. 1....-. 3 36 | 3 36 | 2 88 || Infantry regulation boots, per 

Tunic and overall, No. 2--.-- 250 | 2 44/204 paler ee tees senate 2 57 | 2 39 | 2 404 























Prices paid for army clothing in each of the years 1868, 1869, and 1870. 























1868. 1869. 1870. 
; : =| re oS ie eS , 
Articles. B 4 E g E g 
a - z S : 
el ee | a: eS ee as eee 
A 5 a A a fa A Hi a 
Clothing : 
Staff sergeants’ tunic....| $12 24 | $15 15 | $1 24 | $11 GL | $14 543) $2 68 $11 324) $13 673} $12 403 
Staff-sergeants’ trowsers| 4 533/ 5 46 5 29 4 56 5 944] 4 503] 4 463/ 5 89 4 08 
Sergeants’ tunic .---.---- 5 56 Doi) 2 oO 16 5 87 7 20 5 72 6 024) 7 19 5 71 
Sergeants’ trowsers. ----- 2773| 3 893} 3 033} 3 27 4 433; 3 52 3 244) 4 87% 3 36 
Musicians’ tunic ---.---- 5 02 5 17 5 44 5 30 6 O74 =66 02 5 224) 5 70 5 874 
Privates’ tunic .----..--- 4 72 5 014, 4 884 4 584) 5 29 5 03 4 46 4 98 4 87 
Privates’ trowsers. .----- 2 653} 3 02 2 46 2614}, 3 413) 2 57] 2 463) 3 55h) 2 43 
Drummers’ or buglers’ 
EERIVAG Sto apirieiteet 2 een 5 98 6 20 5 483 5 22 6 833 6 01 5 81 6 423; 5 
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Prices paid for various articles of clothing, §¢c., at Bethlehem Hospital, in the year 1870. 








Articles. i870. 
TGC DORLS, (NATIONS GOLOER) - ose tese ek Sicie op me shenndesexacme rucepeceute ur pebanep ine sae each... $6 04 
Gioun waisccnans, (VaMOUS COLLIS) vecaes uveccr << ces cues tas de shes. apse essere a—e do. ---|* 1 68 
OUD ILTOUNEIS; (WADIOUS OOLILS): fanick< snake ances tare \sisie soln onels ole » alge Sewlebietn elt aine o'el flo. 2.2 3 84 
OD MUB Coc cc navies a hase aap nade meee aed Pes enim eon eee aimee do... 11 12 
Cloth, servants’ bine} WHEIBECORUBnacare owe abc sactsteeee cee Rete capac eee se maaD 0.527 3 00 
MPTONISONS = 2525 hac astaicsa feu Sectns beatin: etter ers ppeaee same es Go. 2 6 16 
JOCKEtR: 6 oct canigtespssee sane ccensea menos QO os 1 92 
Canvas out of use except for coal-earryin &} WW SIBt COATS reac nsneeaien- Banas © eeeeeaee ee do.... 54 
DPOUSOIS: = =~ fces- 2 - Se Ste emis see Nees ae gos. 88 
Servants’ pc's Beas adesstis ds ufhteshenetansy aang Sale tag herr eevee aa : Gere 3 a 
Tawond ONG WHIStCOALS.s.. <tc e- cease weer etna: (eek ecm nc sear ene mse come emeae One Jd 9 
Flannel ; POU BOAUS o6c wiccs web cola janes ohh oe cacao ad ae a ce Oop eesmbwinn ines ae biceeeeite i ee IT 36 
Wick feather-beds .......--..-- ase te Se eT ate Se ren OTS aise eae oe ee ras do.... 13 44 
Melo OnUUerepillOWS com och veda cee toc Seas eer dees Snap cies gob aaeeiees thet eee asler diapeies O52 2 04 
PROM ome DIAN INOES) ..jsticie tars odie tenis Reo ule Suse Raat m anes t one vee saa cn ---per pair... 2 04 
PARR HMe TAD ODS coher <a cSt ie canes some Samoa tae eee ae age centr ale ae etnies ao5 es 2 58 
PAR LNO TAD aDIKOUS. 22 =, Ra oc aaw ee bctee ac sete nae ae at a ewer weal haw deewles Bebe ae GOs: a 3 29 
APE ACOMCEIOTS, WHIDGs 6 cee cnccn piace eebesptticeaeamnebsiyeasive' demesne =e masiceaica ee. per dozen. - 24 20 
RCINAIS LOR U ES 5. Aout tats ticcsioden Sh jeaee sian eee p eee cme mee omsnesee per dozen pairs. . 444 
WVISIREN S StOCKINGS 25 a2 sac sne ssthicceb opel doce isd =-Saa sche coudane cae/-sisicaieee ean iaas do.... 3 36 
Aton HAMUKereRIOls .0 5-20 as sats ence sean tessa pcicee ne esate Seana same see asec per dozen. - 1 02 
PSU COMES fe wipe cteldasnic S SAus sc halos oie w eens eee oe p sath aie abet Mion ias ate eek Pie me oe ee eee OO. 255 1 38 
PG MNENe 400 ATCN OS) rs qs alae St kien avieac ee ale bide sies.ace eb er Poe eee ae eee och oe per yard.. 19% 
Oia en 59 ANONES) bo 5586 Sats neler ta a tea Se epacure age se fice Speeinie Socemeseeeaecmeruses AG. co 24 
PNG RMS ction oe th oix vite occ usin, wish iain u.cicltce btatm' «leith ws win Weaalel a eaters patel. otaia laiee= mists erence Sete e e eee aa 1 44 
MOON MEMES enc .c- casas cise 9a Sacienn on ceiie meh cele Seeeineaae oe een eee cence meee r yard... 15 
BRIStISHOER oe 6 oc csp ae Sea teak oie aa aiden a ye wens weeesnelnes she eaiters eens cobs clee.demiacnnyeee r pair... 24 
PNT CRUSMIOO GSlom.s wisi pn os lack Pare wile oaenwis Sei wewiwecmasige oo cenesea seeceagteimcae src= scsaa6 od 2 58 
3 -- a) 50 
‘Women’s home made § 96 








CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS. 


Industrial co-operation having already been briefly alluded to, it may 

not be improper in this place to refer to those co-operative societies for 
the purchase and sale of the necessaries of life, which in England are 
in much favor. Associations somewhat similar are not unknown in 
this eountry, especially in New England, where, some twenty years ago, 
they were numerous, and apparently successful; but for some defect, 
either of organization or administration, they gradually declined in 
number and popularity. In England, however, they have, on the whole, 
met with decided success, there being at the present time 1,400 of such 
societies, with a total membership. of nearly 500,000. Last year they 
sold domestic supplies to the amount of £15,000,000. The Rochdale 
plan of co-operation is considered to be the best. The Co-operative 
News, the organ of this movement in England, says: 
_ By examining the leading features of this plan, it will be seen to be as simple as it 
is efficacious. Many of the societies, now the most flourishing, commenced their busi- 
ness operations with less than $200. ° Everything is purchased and sold for cash. 
Those who have tried the credit system have all failed. The goods are sold at the 
ordinary price demanded by the regular dealers, no more, no less; but great care is 
taken to exclude all adulterated articles. To prevent fraud, chemists are employed 
by some of the associations, and should any of the committees of management suspect 
an article to be impure, a sample is immediately forwarded for analysis, and the goods 
are not sold until a report has been received. Thus, goods sold in co-operative stores 
have a just reputation for purity. It is cheaper to pay a fair price for a pure article 
than a lower price for an adulterated one, 

It is believed that co-operative industry will soon control the whole productive and 
distributive business of the country. There are tens of thousands of people in England, 
who, up to the time they joined the co-operative societies, had never saved a penny, 
who have now cousiderable sums accumulated by this means. The accumulation is 
effected by a sort of double-compound interest. The average interest is said to be as ° 
high as 28 per cent. on the whole share and loan capital. 
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hold stores” in Liverpool: 


Statement of the prices of some of the articles of household use, from the price-list of the 


Bold street co-operative stores, Liverpool, 1873. 


Australian meat, without bone: 
OCLMONaCK ages. pel POON ..<.251.<s- nels <ice4 vest wie oc cans 1coo2% 
Beef, corned, in packages, per pound ...-.. ...2....-00..-- eee eee 
Beef, spiced, in packages, per pound ........-... 0.222. s-c0 sseeee 
OO BOL OUNG spot ceca ao, cat oe s-st dep se ewes nod cigmeistenicece 
Kangaroo venison, in packages, per pound .......--...--2..eeee- 
Texas beef, roasts, per pound..-......... meetin cig sales Walesa nave esa cela se 
Papo ee SAG TOT, UR 2 syne Soin wren cel gasee cist acute Teejemietelsiersiats 
Pe MO arena ik ato See cask cy Dope oe she ee eat ae ve oras 
MP SUCR PON Ie e.c,n.<crs Sas we ne cee hae ce stat ee ee ae 
RENGUOMMM Aste sok til oe ot So LUA ek ee zal 
Ham and ehicken patés, in tins, per dozen ......-.....--2. 0-00 ---- 
Weal and ham patés,in tins, per dozen...-<. .2-< s.ees eceons cnes cece 
dnebip’s extracts of meats, per pound -.........--,.---2cce seen cesses 
PeReUCeTONgUOR tN Jars tery ce wast sea it See ee TAC tad Seed tre 
Perino wouchonm Mer pound): o-4;--cclcassevcecae So. 53 asl ak Ae oaks 
The society’s mixture of finest teas, per pound..................-..- 
Coffee : 
MevLone Per MOUMU tsa an stoe te cce cae teal one ee eae oe eee eens 
Finest full-flavored Mocha, per pound .... 2-..-- 2.22. csc-c0 esse 
BSE MEGIOR DONC QZENIao Ns - star csise tise oS ecakesemstalo ue koacoee 
GRGcOtatie wes pOUnd Sameer. Soe Soph nui tee = sesteee oh "a Sctgndtes a 
erat et POs ec ete nee oe on ae ce ee a yen ca oete 
Sugar: 
Pe PEER aN May) eee, Selatan oe cytes) Mamta seit caste me ciave se oacitod sas 


ROS UAPE eC ae dete a Shan tiene Sete cise otis cee etenek Slee : 


SORTER AMPS AAeGOe aoe peel araiae lc nohaae ociel se aslo bic Sabine Scleeiaees 
encima meV alentiast oe oss hccte ees stall ecalcs nape Sone sca See eke 
PEE SUG AS ma et ey. tC eS Ne leak Ad Saige alos hae 
omen MinCatolsi S.- Soe ct tence anes ale ale cklactideane eek 
bos Waph cao nese c aan cemees Same macs eceene Siisioie set cies See 
re aeh TORO a orem as eee ak ond crocs wis win rdeises Sed Oe cee shee 
Alnfonds, Valonbias 2.32222 -)..- ee eee aac eee eae ee os 
PRTESECVCCIOFAN SCS Sos Slses ois ce So aeNes otis onthe ds whale pikisowes 
Bame-julee; PariGozen Quartes-c.:< 3. .\ sl acclece Sass be stie.ceas ssi sh 
American tinned fruits— 
Peadenes, OHC-POUN GINBWs6 < 2.2010 dace cjsemlassg a ceb sean elae-=a]< 
ine-apples, One-pound! bins. 2e <ce ga.k an) «ste Sse o's 0.2 Saisie = oa 
Hlomatoes, two-pound-tig S255 c05 22s iss os leet coed 
Hipkey tos) per Pound (25-2: Seeiies dow sos seusiclsenste nates Beate Se 
Olives, French, one-half pints, per dozen .... ...-...---+--2--+--- 
Olives, Spanish, one-half pints, per dozen..--...-....---------.- 
CAD Cras pies ee ete heen neo Sane Shelctel denise cle wou ccm mee teres 
Arrowroot, one-pound tins..-.....-.---.-.------- log an oa aoe stieee 
Wora-shaceh, POP POUNG. ss. 4b. 5s22-/s 25 weal vace- sae sa eaeeeee 
AOU BAT OG WEE TOMO sec. a Seas nied cia aia 6 oie oies sei enlalaye ake eres 
MATO and tapioca, Pearl, per POUN . 22's. <2 425 salons salsa ge aoe ace 
Baoan LapiOca, tiO, per POUNM ss - =~ ssiaccce saben cececes eaals 
mincaronl. and-vermicelli; per pound: ...-%.--- 2. selesceens sos soe eel 
Rice: 
LALA mM NOUN USN ACKASOR: sa- occ. o-oo soasulseg aelosy deaase seis 
SLOarouna, bWo-pound PaGkapes <<. sec occlerepiscinecc cece 
Soap 


PEM ERA SSR AE eo eet) =T lo Pate eee Sale en cle) eal aini= cll 
Candles: 

MNO ete fate cachet selects ert lanai ele mets aise «i asia) wixioeine sella 

Bese ech at Cle a aaa ae ale [eee oie inhale eee Se ie ch aioe ws aia ola a 

ICES ACCUM OCS Uiacits eo cemiates slate aie alee iaiae elt'y So ecj=\<\e~ ai nepe cies 
SOUL OUNOS Ee hetaaie tae = = stidiamisa(s sit eimai taeld ee cites elcisin ee oe 
Eee CMMOTT Oa Mes iste no = alee alelaine) siaisin'eielcinse'- sae(naine's =< -se/a04 
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The following is taken from the price-list of the Bold street ‘House- 
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Spices: ; : 
Jamaica ginger, per pound... -----------0-- seer seer er eerste $0 24 
Cloves, per POUDG ..-. ------ -----2 cee eer e ceee erence errs reerne = 24 
Mace, per OUNCE... 2-.n.c. ser enneien onde fo ec es nnmecne conn crcecs 06 
Nutmegs, per OUNCO...2.- 00 20-2 =n eneree senna en roes ceee cores 06 
Pepper, black, per ounce.----- -------- +--+ seecer cre sets terre 16 
Pepper, white, per Ounce... .----- s----e serene ecere tenn 32 
Pepper, Cayenne, per ounce.----- .----- +--+ see ereerrn trees 40 
Pimento, per OUNCE... 2. .---00 eon eee cee dew commen nanens yeeros 12 
Vinegar, distilled, per quart -...---.-----+--¥2serree rors eeeecrcee: 16 


THE MANCHESTER AND SALFORD CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY. 


Having visited the shops and offices of the above society in Man- 
chester, and made inquiries of the officers in regard to its operations 
and success, the author believes that a few items of information in re- 
gard to the objects and management of an association which has not 
only been productive of material but of moral benefit to its members, 
will prove interesting. ‘The secretary said that the savings of the mem- 
bers encouraged them in habits of thrift, and that they were not so _ 
much given to spend money in drink as is usual with other working- 
men. 


This society was established to purchase food, firing, clothing, and other necessaries 
at wholesale prices, or to manufacture the same and retail them; also to purchase, 
erect, mortgage, sell, and convey, or to hold land and buildings, and to carry on the 
labor, trade, or handicraft of builders. 

The rules of the society declare that the capital of the same shall be raised in shares 
of one pound each, one of which shall be transferable, and the remainder withdrawable. 
Each member shall hold at least one share, and not more than two hundred. Any 
member may pay the whole or any part thereof in advance, but not less than tenpence 
per mouth, or two shillings and sixpence per quarter per share, and, on default, shall 
be fined threepence per quarter, unless the default is shown to have arisen from sick- 
ness, distress, or want of employment, or any other reason satisfactory to the com- 
mittee of management; in which case a written statement of the cause of the default 
shall be sent to the secretary at the time at which such payments ought to be made, 
otherwise the fine shall be enforced. ‘ 

It is further provided that each member shall receive quarterly out of the surplus re- 
ceipts of the society, after providing for the expenses thereof, in each quarter, interest 
not exceeding 5 per cent. per annum upon every paid-up share standing to his account 
in the books of the society ; but the committee shall at any time have power, with the 
sanction of an ordinary general meeting, to alter the rate of interest upon shares. 

Also, that the net proceeds of all business carried on by the society, after paying for — 
the expenses of management, interest on loans, the proper reduction in value of fixed 
stock, and the interest upon the subscribed capital, shall from time to time be applied 
by direction of the ordinary quarterly meetings, either to increase the capital or busi- 
ness of the society, to the formation of a reserve fand, or to any provident purpose 
authorized by the laws in force in respect to friendly societies, and the remainder (less » 
£2 10s. of every £100 clear profit to be set apart for instruction and recreation) shall be 
divided among the members of the society in proportion to the amount of their pur- 
chases at the stores during the quarter. 


The dividend for the last quarter was 1s. 6d. on the £1 to members 
and 10d. to non-members. There is a library with reading-room for 
members, and a public room for meetings of the society, and for the 
weekly meetings of the 14 directors, who receive 1s. per week for such 
service. 

The sales are at the prices charged for the same qualities at other 
shops. The following were noted: 

Good American cheese, 8 cents per pound, (very much used, and said 
to be frequently better than Wnglish at the same price.) Very good 
tea, 2s. 8d.; the best at 3s. 

Hairax.—The forty-cighth semi-annual report of the Co-operative 
Society at Halifax, which has just been received, gives its operations 
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up to December 31, 1874, from which the following information is 
obtained : 

The society, which has twenty-three branches, does a business of nearly £280,000 
per annum, making a net profit of nearly £30,000 per annum, allowing a dividend to 
its members aggregating nearly £500 per week. It has an extensive library, and 
issues to its readers about 500 books per week. The reading-room is supplied with 12 
daily papers, 22 weeklies, and 12 quarterly and monthly magazines. The total expenses 
amount to ls. 1d. per £ of sales. ; 

Of a similar society at Edgeworth, near Bolton, the sixtieth quarterly balance-sheet 
for March 31, 1875, shows a business in grocery and drapery of £198 per week. Stocks 
are turned over in twenty-six days. They have a small Savings-bank and reserve 
fund, which amounts to 8d. per £ of share capital. 


DIET OF WORKMEN—FAMILY EXPENDITURES. 


The following statements of weekly expenditures of the families of 
some laboring men in Great Britain indicate, to some extent, the kind 
of food most in uge. It will be observed that meat of all kinds, which 
forms so large a proportion of the cost of food in the United States, 
constitutes, on an average, less than one-fifth, (19.6 per cent.,) while in 
Manchester and Hudderstield it is but little over 10 and 14 per cent., 
respectively. 

In conversations with workingmen in various manufacturing towns, 
the author made inquiries in regard to their food and mode of living, 
and the following, selected from his note-book, are specimens of replies 
from a number of workmen: 

MaAncuHESTER.—Most workingmen have bread and bacon, or butter, with tea or 
cottee for breakfast. Fresh meat of some kind or bacon and bread or vegetables for 


dinner. Supper is light, consisting chiefly of bread. Many, though desiring meat,* 
cannot aiiord much of it when it costs 10d. or 1s. per pound for steaks. 


Harirax.—For breakfast, tea, bread and butter, or bacon, (bacon supplies the place 
of butter.) For dinner, a chop, with bread or potatoes ; sometimes a pudding. For sup- 
per, bread with tea. . 


BirMINGHAM.—For breakfast, bread with bacon, and tea. For dinner, usually bacon 
with bread or vegetables, fresh meats being high. Vegetables are but little used by 
workingmen, being high in price. Cheese is much used, especially American. 


EXPENDITURES OF WORKMEN’S FAMILIES. 


A circular, requesting statements of the weekly expenditures by the 
families of laboring men for provisions, house rent, clothing, and other 
necessaries of life, was to but a limited extent responded to in Great 
Britain. While all wage-laborers know the amount of their weekly re- 
ceipts, and are, unfortunately, aware of the fact that usually the whole 
is expended, yet they keep no account of how much goes for bread, or 


_meat, or the other articles named in the following statements. The few 


which have been obtained are here presented : 





* In relation to this subject an English writer says: “ We know, indeed, that animal 
food is productive of strength; just as the London beef-fed bricklayer lays 1,000 bricks 
a day, while his Dorsetshire fellow-workman, on half the wages, does only one-fourth 
as much work.” 
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Table showing the average weekly 
towns of Birmingham, Bradford, 


their weekly earnings, in 1872. - 









Articles of expenditure. 


SS 


Flour and bread 
Meats, fresh and salt 
: Lard 


Cheese 
Sugar and molasses 
Mil 





kk 
Coffee .-. 
TOD ccwecie cence 6 
Fish, fresh and salt 
Soap, starch, salt, pepper, vine- 
Gar, KC .---- 2 ee eee ee eee ec, 





Eggs -. 
Potatoes and other vegetables. 
Fruits, green and drie 





Other articles 
Spirits, beer, and tobacco, if any 
House-rent ..-2...-------+----- 
For educational, religious, and 

benevolent objects.--.------- 


Total weekly expenses ---- 


Total for 52 weeks 
Clothing per year 
Taxes per year 


Total yearly expenses 


Weekly earnings of laborers -- 


Yearly earnings, estimating 52 
weeks 

















expenditures of laborers’ familie 
Huddersfield, Manchester, and 
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Birmingham.| Bradford. Huddersfield.| Manchester. 
2 adults and | 2 adults and | 2 adults and | 2 adults and 
5 children. | 3children. | 2children. | 5 children. 
' 

$1 62 $1 02 $0 92 $1 34 

1 30 1 20 84 60 
14 18 60 10 

25 48 60 16 

10 20 GO ll: cacece astarie a 

28 50° 56 52 

27 30 14 36 

7 Shihs Seep nekce ane 12 

18 18 20 18 

oe hae pasasteaidl nase Sak mebine equa erase a= = 18 
16 24 36 16 

12 12 6 12 

44 Q4 36 24 

Gi ectem ipa wieisels ena 16 8 

33 28 32 60 

ay 8 9 12 

10 28 ie 20 
reeatn stele /aratetale 48) eae siciniicte = 36 
1 30 108 86 1 08 
54 Q4 36 36 

7 37 7 22 TIS 6 88 
380 64 375 44 371 80 357 76 
45 00 120 00 25 00 25 00 
BS) WD. |tereck osiceineim 10)-00 ee. 2c Seas 
428 79 495 44 406 £0 382 76 
8 37 *14 20 T 20 7 96 
435 24 530 40 374 40 413 92 
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3 in the manufacturing 
Sheffield, England, with 


Sheffield. 





2 adults and 
2 children. 





$0 84 
1 93 
6 

36 

10 

30 

24 

8 

24 

12 
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* Earnings of family. 


WEEKLY EXPENDITURES. 


Table showing the average weekly expenditures of laborers’ families in the manufacturing 


towns of Leith and Dundee, 


earnings, in 1872. 


Articles of expenditure. 


See 


Flour and bread 
Meats, fresh, corned, salted, &c. 
Lard 







Cheese 
Sugar and molasses 
Milk 
Coffee 
Tea 
Fish, fresh and salt 
Soap, starch, salt, pepper, vine- 

gar, &¢ 
Biggs ..--------22 eee rete sn e: 
Potatoes and other vegetables 
Fruits, green and dried 
Fuel 
Oil or other light 
Other articles ..---.----------- 
Spirits, beer, and tobacco, if any 











* Leith. Dundee. Cardiff. 
2 adults and | 2 adults and | 2 adults and 
2 children. 5 children. 5 children. 
$0 96 $2 20 $1 21 
1 21 1 50 1 08 
eempeasannes £6 10 
36 72 42 
Pea cciadmiecres 28 32 
24 50 36 
36 16 14 
18 8 16 
24 30 7 
sah wewenuh ae 24 24 
14 16 32 
12 36 2Q4 
48 64 36 
Aue Sete accented 12 || Sale leatareiie saute 
36 36 48 
12 8 12 
24 Ot Nin seca e eh 
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Table showing the average weekly cxpenditures of laborers?’ Families, §:c.—-Continued. 
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* Earnings of family. 


IiI.—CONDITICN OF THE WORKING-CLASSES OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


Having presented in the foregoing pages the earnings of farm-laborers 
and of work-people employed in the mines, mills, factories, and other 
industrial establishments of the United Kingdom; having stated the 
cost of house-rent, and of provisions, and other articles of prime neces- 
sity, it is now proposed to consider the condition of the working-classes 
of that country. 

The classes whose condition is to form the subject of investigation 
are chiefly those engaged in factory, mechanical, and other skilled in- 
dustries, and only to a limited extent the farm-Jaborers of England. 
Before entering upon a more extended discussion of the subject in its 
material and moral aspects, the condition of the latter class will be con- 
sidered, and as the author was unable, when in England, to make such 
a personal investigation as would command full confidence, he submits 
data contributed by others who possessed favorable opportunities for 
acquiring accurate knowledge. It is proper to state, however, that the 
opinions expressed in the following paper, and in others inserted else- 
where, are those of their respective writers, which opinions are not 
necessarily concurred in by the author of this report. 

From an article already referred to, ‘‘On the condition of the work- 
ing-classes of England,” by Mr. J. S. Stanley James, the following por- 
tion only is inserted in this place: 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABORERS OF ENGLAND. 


The social position of Gurth, who, with the badge of serfdom, a brass collar round 
his neck, tended the swine of Cedric the Saxon, was certainly strongly defined by law 
and custom. Still, Gurth had certain rights, and Cedric acknowledged obligations to 


his serf. In this age of “contract,” it is certain that the emancipated farm-laborer of 


England has, during the last half century, in a material point of view, been less pros- 
perous than his Saxon forefathers. In writing this, let it be clearly understood that the 
general condition of the people is spoken of. In many places the lot of the farm- 
Jaborer has been palliated by charitable schemes of clergy, or landlord, or squire; but 


_ the cause of this charity is, that the laborers have yet been considereé 1s sort of serfs, 


whom, however, their betters were not bound to protect, but treated them kindly or 
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harshly, as the case might be. England boasts of its wealth and prosperity: The 
riches of England have increased yearly, but during the present century the condition 
of the farm-laborers has yearly become more miserable. During the eighteenth cen- 
tury, judging from a material point of view, an agricultural laborer was not unpros- 
perous. In that time the farmers of England made large profits, and great quantities 
of wheat were exported. Then came the great wars; afterward the passing of the 
corn-laws. Year by year, too,the accumulation of real estate increased. The small 
proprietors, men who owned and farmed their own land, became less and less. The 
number of land-owners became fewer, but the number of laborers for hire greatly 
multiplied. Three great causes may be assigned for the present miserable condition of 
the English farm-laborer: the English land-system ; the system of poor-law relief ; 
and the great local increase of population. 

Until the land-laws and the tenure on which land is rented in England ore altered, 
’ the condition of the farm-laborer can never be materially benefited. If they are not 
much better than serfs, their employers, the tenant-farmers, are but vassals of the 
owners of the soil. The majority of the farms in England are only let on yearly terms, 
renewable from year to year. The same family may have lived on one farm for gener- 
ations, paying, out of the reward of their labor,and the labor they have wrung from 
their hinds, exorbitant rents to the owners of the land. During these years they have 
- not been allowed to carry a gun, to throw a fish-line, or to snare a rabbit on their 
farms without the permission of their landlords. They have voted at elections for the © 
nominee of their landlord; they have supplied recruits for the “ yeomanry” troop 
raised on the estate. A day comes, perchance, when a descendant of such ancestors, 
more intelligent or self-willed refuses to be led by the nose by the steward or bailiff. 
He has an opinion of his own, and at the county election votes against “my lord’s” 
or “the squire’s” candidate. Next rent-day comes, and he whose ancestors have, per- 
haps, erected every building on the farm, have converted barren wastes into fertile 
fields, and have paid their landlord a heavy rentfor that privilege—why, this ridiculous 
fellow, who dared to have a will of his own, is turned out of the home of his fathers, 
to seek another as he may. 

And here I wish it to be clearly understood that I keep aloof from the political 
aspect of the question. Whig or tory, liberal or conservative, the great land-owners 
have always had the temptation and the power to so govern their tenants, and, in 
cases where the landlord himself would be impartial, his subordinates, the agent, 
steward, or family lawyer, take care to use on their own behalf the power delegated 
to them. Kept in such a state of vassalage, it is no wonder that, in their turn, the 
farmers of England have screwed down and tyrannized over their laborers. 

In the old time the value of the land itself was nothing ; what it would produce was 
everything. Now the land itself is valued most, and its produce least. The rents paid 
by the farmers of England are stated to be only from one to three per cent. on the 
estimated value of the land, and many of them, after keeping their laborers on starva- 
tion wages, find it hard work to pay that rent. It is notorious that nowadays farm- 
ing in England is far less remunerative than any branch of trade or commerce. A 
young man fairly educated and a thorough farmer may invest a certain capital on his 
farm ; he may devote time and careful attention to his work; he may pay the lowest 
rate of wages. In ten years’ time he will find himself a far poorer man than his brother, 
who may have invested the same capital and attention in some )usiness or trade. In 
too many cases an English farmer finds at the end of ten or twenty years that he has 
sunk all his capital, and has received no return for it except the maintenance of him- 
selfand family. Remember, too, that in such case the laborers have been ground 
down, as I shall hereafter show. What is the true and logical conclusion to draw ? 
Humboldt says that agriculture is the only true source of wealth. A nation which 
cannot feed itself has, after all, however rich in other respects, a weak point. In Eng- 
land we are told that farmers, who only pay the landlord from two to three per cent. on 
the value of the land, pay their laborers wages which only keep them on the very mar- 
gin of existence, and yet farming is an unprofitable occupation. The real truth is, that 
nearly every farm in England is greatly overrented ; that the estimated value of land 
is fictitious, which fictitious value is kept up by several causes: first, the limited 
area of Great Britain; second, the great demand for land caused by the absorption of 
small holdings into large estates. There seems to be an unwritten compact among 
the land-owners of England to maintain their landed estates and add thereto by every 
means in their power. Year by year the land-owners of England get fewer. Even as 
Ahab coveted Naboth’s vineyard, so does a large proprietor eye a small holding which 
may be adjacent to his estate, and the accumulation of land into the hands of a few 
goes on yearly, It is‘true that, when any very large property comes into the market, it is 
occasionally purchased by some rich merchant, contractor, or railroad man. but these, 
wise after their generation, withdraw their money from investments paying 7 to 10 
e cent., to buy land which they can let at only 1 or 2 per cent., for the purpose of 

eing admitted to the class of landed proprietors, who, directly or indirectly, both 
politically and socially, in senate, court, and camp, rule England. 
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So, in fact, low wages are, to a certain extent, the result of high rents. In propor- 
tion to what the soil produces,the land-owner takes far teo large a share, and the laborer 
far too smallashare. The-farmer, the middleman, has great cause of complaint, but 
he is at least well supplied with the necessaries and comforts of life. 

The poor-laws of England are a model of incompetency., According to the system 
of parochial and non-parochial districts, and the complication of local authorities, the 
poor-are only entitled to relief within the immediate district in which they are born. 
As the wage of a farm-laborer has always been kept down to the point of bare sub- 
sistence for himself and his family, the laying by of any fund for his support when out 
of work, or in old age, being impossible, he is then compelled to apply for relief. In 
consequence of these laws, laborers remain all their lives in a district where the labor- 
market is overstocked and wages low; hereditary paupers, they imprevidently 
marry, and bequeath that heritage to their children. The poor-laws of England are, 
in fact, a puzzle to all, and no one can properly interpret them. Mr. Edward Jenkins, 
the author, who is also a lawyer of no mean repute, says, respecting one of the codes, 
that it is “unrivaled by the most malignant ingenuity of former or contemporary 
nations; a code wherein, by gradual accretion, has been framed a system of relief to 
poverty and distress so impolitic, so unprincipled, that none but the driest, mustiest, 
most petrified parish official could be expected to lift up his voice to defend it ; so com- 
plicated, that no man under heaven knows its length, or breadth, or height, or depth; 
yet it stands to this hour a monument of English stolidity—a marvel of lazy or ignorant 
statemanship.” 

The third great cause of the miserable condition of the English farm-laborers arises 
in a great measure out of the second. The operation of the poor-laws has prevented 
the migration of this class of labor to other parts of England, where it would be better 


paid. Labor in England is unequally distributed. The farm-labor class is renowned 


for its superfecundity ; these, the very poor, are blessed (?) with more than their share 
of children. This excess of population over food, of labor over capital, is, in the absence 
of a check, such as war, pestilence, famine, or emigration, an evilimpossible to be miti- 
gated—an irrevocable law of nature. In England, the effects of this evil among the 
farm-labor class is plainly visible; yearly the population is increasing, each unit re- 
ducing by his competition the reward of his own labor and that of his fellows. 

An English village is far more pleasing to the eye than a manufacturing town. An 
English cottage—the outside, at least—makes a better picture than a tenement-house. 
A great deal has been written about “Merry England,” but the truth is that England 
is not merry, and her laborers have indeed little cause to beso. The cottages in which 
they live, which are such a pleasant adjunct to the landscape, are, in too many 
instances, hovels, in which the employers would not stable their horses ; hovels, with- 
out ventilation, drainage, or the surroundings necessary for ordinary decency ; hovels, 
which have bred a race of men who, from want of domestic comfort, spend every 
spare hour in the pot-house, and who have nothing to look forward to but to be buried 
in a pauper’s grave; hovels, which have bred a race of women whose maidenly modesty 
vanished unborn in consequence of the scenes they were obliged to witness through 
the want of proper sleeping-accommodation. No matter what wages the men may 
obtain, their cottage-accommodation will keep them depraved and miserable. This — 
want of decent cottages throughout England arises in a great measure from the law 
of primogeniture and entail. The land-owner is only a tenant for life ; he may, per- 
chance, like to add to his estate and power by purchase, but in too many cases lie will 
not spend one penny to build decent cottages or to improve those already on his estate, 
but will screw down his tenants, endeavoring by every means to save money for his 
younger children. Of course, in many parts of England, there are decent cottages, 
built by charitable landlords; but this is the exception, not the rule, and even then 
their benevolence halts. I have in my mind’s eye now a model village on the estate 
of.a great nobleman, but he will allow no more cottages to be built, and those at 
present erected are hardly sufficient for half the laborers employed on his estate; they, 
in consequence, having to walk miles to and from their work, But then the pastoral 
and select character of the model village is maintained. 

In 1871 the average wages of English farm-laborers were twelve shillings per week. 
In the southern parts of England the wages were only eight or nine shillings; in the 
north, about fifteen; but the average may be taken as above. On such pay it was 
impossible for a married man to provide proper food for himself and family; meat was 
a rarity, to be tasted once or twice a year; a little bacon might, perhaps, be indulged in 
once a week ; for the rest of the time dry bread was the chief fare. Such food, and the 
miserable habitations I have described, have naturally impaired the efficiency, and 
another century of such conditions would cause a woful physical degeneracy of the 
laborer. But, in spite of all drawbacks, the English farm-laborer is the most efficient, 
in his line, in the world, and he is comparatively by far the worst paid. The English 
railroad “navvy,” a class sprung into existence during the last twenty-live years, 
recruited principally from the hardiest of the farm-laborers, is a being who eats and 


+ 


drinks much and exacts high wages, but, according to the testimony of the late Mr. 
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Thomas Brassey, member of Parliament, who during his numerous railway contracts 
had tried laborers of all nationalities, he is the cheapest laborer in the world. The 
finest men in the British army are also recruited from the farm-laborers. Bent by toil 
and exposure .and suffering from the want of proper nourishment, the farm-laborer 
plods through the fields of England, but he only wants proper conditions to become | 
one of the finest physical types and best workers in the world. With such homes as 
they have, it is not to be wondered that laborers spend whatever little money they can 
in the village beer-house. ‘Their lives are unlovely; there is no silver lining to the 
cloud hanging over them. What wonder that they seek their only pleasure in the 
sensual exaltation of strong drink! Yet the drunkenness among farm-laborers is very 
slight; the poor fellows cannot, if they would, afford that luxury. Viewed in every 
relation of his life, the portion of the farm-laborer has been one of toil, poverty, and 
hard living in a degree to which the other working-classes of England have long been 
strangers. 

But the agricultural laborer has at last taken the matter into his own hands. On 
a dark, rainy night in February, 1872, Joseph Arch first stood up under the chestnut- 
tree at Wellesbourne, and laid the foundation of that great movement which has since 
spread over all England. That is not three years ago, yet Joseph Arch at the present 
moment has undoubtedly more personal power than any other man in England. His 
record is known wherever the English language is spoken. His work has already 
brought forth good fruit; the average rates of farm-wages throughout England have 
since risen, and the hours of labor have been reduced. In the northern counties of 
England 18s. a week.is now paid for farm-labor; in the midland districts, 16s.; and in 
the southern, 14s.and 12s. There are still parts of England, however, in which men are 
paid less than the latter sum. But Mr. Arch has experienced the greatest opposition 
and abuse in consequence of his labors on behalf of the class from which he has risen.* 


John Walter, esq., a member of the British Parliament, and editor of 
the London Times, in an address which he delivered at a meeting in 
Berkshire, dwelt upon the condition of the agricultural laborer, and 
declared that, in spite of all reports to the contrary, it was better than 
it had been heretofore. He showed by statistics that while the price of 
food is only a very little higher than it was at the close of the last cen- 
tury, wages are two or three times as much as then. Nevertheless, the 
wages now paid are very small, and the average laborer earns only 
thirteen or fifteen shillings a week, while the combined earnings of a 
man and his wife and family do not amount to more than twenty shillings 
a week. 

And a judicious writer of our cwn country, commenting on the past 
and present condition of agricultural laborers in England, remarks that 
the results of the labors of Mr. Arch and his coadjutors are already 
manifest in a decided rise of the scale of remuneration of English farm- 





* Mr. Arch has directed his attention toward emigration, and recently visited Canada 
to ascertain the extent of the demand for labor there, and see what encouragement 
would be given him by the Canadian authorities. These have held out great pecu- 
niary inducements, and now advance nearly all the passage-money of farm-laborers 
from England. New Zealand and Australia are also bidding for this valuable labor, 
and laborers are now taken to those colonies free. The New Zealand government 
lately voted two million pounds sterling for the purpose of encouraging emigration 
from England. It seems to me a pity that the United States Government or the State 
authorities do not make some attempt to obtain this valuable contingent of labor. 
The exodus has begun, and in ten years’ time England will be drained of her most 
valuable laborers. Mr. Arch proposes returning to America and going through the 
States this year, and, as far as he is concerned, I am sure that he will be willing and 
will advise that every English laborer should go to America. But when the New Zea- 
land, Qneensland, and Canadian governments step in and offer to pay the passage of 
farm-laborers and their families to the respective colonies named, it is little wonder 
that the advocates of emigration to the States find themselves fighting an unequal 
battle. However truly the American may point out the glories of his country, the 
present advantages, and brilliant future waiting for the laborer, still, when the agent 
of New Zealand or Canada points to the free passage, the latter inducement is sure to 
prevail. It is hoped that when Mr. Arch visits America some arrangements may be 
made, either by State authority or the co-operation of private individuals, by which 
the passage-money from England may be advanced to laborers of this class. 
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labor, and in the prospect of a permanent elevation in the condition of 
the laborer : 


Five years ago the existence of a National Union of Farm-Laborers would have 
been thought a perfectly incredible thing. Yet, as the result of less than two years’ 
agitation, that union possesses 33 districts, 900 branches, and 100,000 members. é 

A majority of the agricultural laborers of England had, for years, to find food and 
clothing for themselves and their families on the average wages of nine shillings a 
week. To a man so situated, meat was an unheard-of luxury, and an occasional 
swinish debauch formed the solitary gleam of what he called the pleasures of existence. 
Edueation for his children was out of the question, because, even had schools been 
provided, he had neither the money to buy clothes in which his children could attend 
school, nor was he able to spare the pittance which they began to earn at an early age 
by working in the fields. - 

A few weeks ago 200 laborers in the eastern counties of England, whose wages had 
last year been advanced from twelve to thirteen shillings a week, demanded a fresh 
‘advance to fourteen shillings. The farmers, who, during the last few years, have com- 
bined too, becoming alarmed, locked out some 4,000 men on the simple issue of what 
they called resistance to “ union dictation.” 

The National Union is able to pay $8,000 a week toward the support of the men who 
are locked out and who fail to get employment in other quarters. It will probably be 
able to do so as long as the farmers can afford to hold out. Statistics show, moreover, 
that during the last ten years the number of agricultural laborers has decreased in 
England. This is partly due to their absorption into the working-classes of manu- 
facturing towns, and in a less degree to emigration. Both influences are likely to be 
felt in increased force during the present decade, and thus, on the mere question of 
balance between supply and demand, the ultimate triumph must rest with the laborers. 

The present movement will probably produce a more:-scientific system of culture in 
England, and a more judicious employment of labor than heretofore. In this way, 
also, it will indirectly raise the industrial status of the laborer. 


The New York Journal of Commerce states that— 


The British agriculturists, unlike the mechanical and mining trades, which make 
the most agitation, have real grievances to complain of, and they, certainly as much 
as the workingmen of that description, need the representation in Parliament for 
which the latter aye scheming and contriving, not, indeed, without claims that could 
not in a democratic country be denied. 


Mr. William Morris, editor of the Swindon Advertiser, in addressing 
@ meeting of agricultural laborers in the west of England, after his re- 
turn from America, uses this language: : 


England wanted workers, not paupers. The wage paid the agricultural laborer 
made him a pauper. In Swindon they had one pauper to every forty-three of the pop- 
ulation. In Bishopstone, ten miles off, but in the same Poor-Law Union, they had one 
pauper to every ten of the population, Bishopstone was a purely agricultural village, 
and the wage paid there made one-tenth of the inhabitants paupers, living upon the 
rates which the men of New Swindon paid. At Swindon, the better wage paid re- 
duced pauperism down to one in forty-three of the population. But the Swin- 
don ratepayer had not only to keep his own poor, but he had to help to keep the poor 
of Bishopstone also, and it was therefore his bounden duty to see that the pauperism 
of Bishopstone was not created by a vile and vicious system of paying labor. With 
the private relations between master and man they had no business whatever, but 
when a master paid a man an insufficient wage, and sent him on to the public rates for 
such additional assistance as was necessary to enable him to live, he made his system 
of paying wage a public question, and one which all who contributed to the rates 
were justified in discussing. Mr. Morris having made reference to Canada and America, 
said he did not intend at present calling any meeting specially to refer to these coun- 
tries, but he would be afany time ready and willing to accept the invitation of men 
wishing to hear what he had to say about the great West, to address meetings called 
by them. 


Ata meeting of the Shrivenham branch of the National Union of 
Agricultural Laborers, Mr. Morris addressed the meeting: 


His recent trip across the Atlantic had-proved to him most clearly that if they had 
any repetition of starvation cases, it would be the laborers’ own fault. The great West 
contained vast tracts of the most bountiful land, lying in sheer waste through want of 
hands to till it. This land, the richest in the world, might be had by ferm-laborers of 
England on terms they might easily comply with, the chief one being that they would 
bring it into cultivation and make it productive. While the laborer in possession of 
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this land was raising himself into the position of a landed proprietor, the State would 
care for his children, and give them a thorough, good education free of cost, and thus 
fit them for any position in life. He, Mr. Morris, was more than ever satisfied that his 
course in connection with this movement had been the right one, and, let the conse- 
quences be what they might to him as an individual, he should go with the men to the 
end. In England the movement had benefitted the men without injuring the master, 
for what the employer spent in extra wage he would save in rates, and he would have 
the advantage of men working for him in the place of paupers. The men knew full 
well what the union had done for them. As a body they had accomplished more in a 
year than as individuals they could have done ina life-time, and, in addition to more 
and better wage, they had already won for themselves a spirit of independence and 
manly feeling; they were beginning to estimate themselves at more than a pauper’s 
value, and it would not be long before their new position would be recognized through- 
out England as being infinitely better than that in which tltey had previously lingered, 


Mr. Morris, after his return from a visit to the United States, wrote 


to the author as follows: 
SwinDon, October 24, 1874. 


You ask for some details as to how our poor live. I will give you a case that came 
under my notice the other day. 

An apparently strong, robust man applied to the poor-law guardians for relief, con- 
sequent upon some temporary illness in his family. His own age was thirty-three 
years and his wife’s age thirty years. ; 

“ He had five children, aged respectively eight, six, four, three years, and three 
months, in all seven souls. *The man, when making full time, was receiving 12s. a 
week wages. Out of this sum he had to pay 1s. 6d. a week for rent of his cottage, 
leaving 10s. 6d. to find food end clothing for seven persons, two of them being aduits 
in the very prime of life. As you wi'i sce, allowing three meals a day at a cost of one 
penny a meal, the full wages, without the deduction for rent, would have been insuf- 
ficient by 3d. a week; yet a penny would not buy more than 8 ounces of bread at the 
present cost, or more than about the third of an ounce of uncooked meat. I was hold- 
ing a meeting in the village in which this man lives a few evenings afterward, and I 
reterred publicly to his case. I asked if he had truly represented his case, and the 
answer was yes. I was also assured that, until the present movement among the labor- 
ers, more than 11s. a week had never been paid to such men, the general rate being 10s. 
Men in such a state as this cannot tell how they live. It is a mystery to them as well 
as to every one else. It is a well-ascertained fact that, in districts where these wretched 
wages are paid, the cost of tillage of the land per acre is much higher than in districts 
where better wages are paid; yet we English people are so wedded to old notions that 
men kick most vigorously against all change. In the same district where these prices 
obtain thére is not an agricultural laborer to be found who, for an ordinary week’s 
work, receives more than 12s. a week wages. Until very recently, 9s. and 10s. was the 
rate paid. Can it be wondered at, then, that in the year 1868 our pauperism cost us 
£10,439,000? Our agricultural poor have never been paid a living wage, and we have 
had to supplement wages out of poor’s-rate. This is proved most clearly by the fact 
that the recent rise in wages from 9s. and 10s. to 11s. and 12s. per week has decreased 
our pauperism, betweeu the years 1870 and 1873, no less than 184 percent. We may 
well suppose that the minimum cost.of feeding human beings has been arrived at in 
our union work-houses. In my paper for October 13 you will see a report of a case 
where aman is charged with leaving his wife and family chargeable to the Barton 
Union. The master of the house, in supporting the case, swears that the cost of five 
persons in the work-house is £1 5s. per week, or more than double what an ordinary 
laborer would have to maintain his family with from his wages, when out of the house 
and in full work. In another number of my paper, that for October 27, you will find 
the case reported of a man twenty-one years of age, who was a hired servant at 9s. a 
week. This man was to have £5 over at Michaelmas. You ought to understand what 
this means. It isacommon practice in some districts, when hiring a servant by the 
year, to give so much per week, with so much over at the end of the. term. But the 
payment of this bonus by the master cannot be enforced by the man, and for this 
reason—it is always promised conditionally that the master is perfectly satisfied with 
the man’s work throughout the whole of the year, as well as covering all possible 
claim for over-time in the harvest and other busy seasons.: This bonus, in fact, ties a 


man down to be used by his master in any and every way he may think fit; if a mas- 


ter calls upon such a man to work from 4 or 5 in the morning until 8 or 9 at night, he 
must comply under pain of forfeiting this over-money. Practically, therefore, his over- 
money, instead of increasing the man’s wage, does no more than meet the extra wear 
and tear of the man at the busy seasons and at harvest-time. ‘There is oftentimes a 

reat fuss made about the amount laborers earn at piece-work. It should never be 
Focaatten that the piece-work price is based on the day-work standard. The man 
working piece-work could not live on the day-man’s wages. To earn the larger sum, 


a 
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he must spend a larger sum for more and better food; therefore I always contend that 
the ordinary weekly wages should be considered exclusively, when reference is made 
to the amount paid the laborer. In another paragraph in the same paper you will see 
how a poor, wretched laborer, out of his poor wages, had managed to save up a large 
sum of money. I suppose that, in all states and conditions of men, such characters 
will be met with. Imuch fear there is little or no difference in the class of food this 
man used, that he might save money, and that used in the ordinary laborer’s family, 
that they may fill their bellies as best they can and live. If you would like to have 
them, I will look up a number of statements made by the men themselves at meetings 
over which I have presided, where they have told of their struggles to live. I shall 
never forget one woman asking permission to speak, and publicly thanking God that 
her old man, by being put on as milker, and therefore working on the Sunday, was 
enabled to earn a shilling a week extra, which enabled her to give her children that 
amount of extra bread to eat. ( 

As to emigration: I believe thousands of our best laborers would gladly leave the 
country ; but how is it possible for them to do so?, Now and again they have managed 
to save a few pounds; but where there is one who has done so there are ninety-nine 
who are over head and ears in debt to the village shopkeeper. 

For twenty-five years past I have read the history of these people in our police- 
courts and small-debt courts, as well as at the board of guardians’ meetings, and noth- 
ing would delight me more than to see some well-devised plan for shipping them off to 
countries where labor is estimated at a better value and wins a more generous reward. 


Mr. Morris, on account of a statement published in his paper in relation 
to a particular case of destitution in his neighborhood, was subjected to a 
suit at law, for alleged libel affecting the character of an employer, a Mr. 
Barnes, who felt himself aggrieved by certain allegations therein con- 
cerning the low rate of wages paid by him to the different members of 
a laborer’s family ; the inference from which was that Mr. Barnes had 
acted oppressively toward the poor. This case had been brought un- 
der the notice of Mr. Morris, as a member of the board of guardians 
of the poor, and he could not justifiably close his eyes to the actual 
suffering which the case preseuted. For this publication, however, the 
jury awarded to the complainant the sum of £50. 


“AGRICULTURAL LABORERS’ NATIONAL UNION.” 


[From the London Examiner.] : 


The agents of the National have only been at work in a certain county since last 
Christmas, and the number in union already exceeds two thousand, while several 
parishes can be found where every adult and able-bodied laborer acts in combination 
with his fellows. The policy of wholesale discharge has been tried and found want- 
ing. One Berkshire farmer discharged eight of his men at a week’s notice for joining 
the union, and before the following week had expired they were one and all placed in 
situations where they earned 18s. a week instead of the 11 that had pfeviously formed 
the total of their wages. The policy of wholesale eviction has shown itself to be equally 
futile and suicicaal. It has been tried at one place, and over forty cottages still remain 
empty, vainly seeking for fresh tenants. The wages had already been raised a shilling 
per week; when was it going to stop? Clearly something must be done, and that 
without delay. It was obvious that the “seeds of mischief” were sown by the words 
of the agitators. Stop the meetings, and the movement would sustain a severe check. 
Of course, meetings in the village school-rooms and in the halls of the market-towns 
had never been permitted, and if only the waste-lands and open spaces could be saved 
from the demagogue’s unhallowed tread, the kindly feeling between the farmers and 
the laborers might still be preserved. ; 

Such, it would seem, has been the course of their reflections, and the village of Lit- 
tleworth was first selected for the opening of this new campaign agwinst liberty of 
speech. Seven Jaborers were summoned before the Farringdon bench of magistrates, 
(one of the justices being Viscount Folkestone, of “baron of beef” notoriety,) and 
mulcted in a penalty and costs for obstructing a footpath, on the evidence of two po- 
licemen and afarmer. The ruling, according to the evidence then produced, appears 
+o have been most extraordinary. The “ footpath,’ independently of the roadway, 
was 26 feet in width, which is surely an unusual allowance for a village lane; but, 
notwithstanding this, and the evidence distinctly denying the existence of any ob- 
struction, the justices thought fit to decline granting a case for the higher courts. 
Moreover, the identical spot on which the laborers’ meeting was held is the very ground 
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that has been constantly and habitually used for the past forty years, without let or 
hinderance, for the holding of Methodist and temperance meetings. This, in itself, 
proves that the question of obstructing the highway was a mere frivolous subterfuge. 

This decision naturally cansed great indignation in the neighborhood, and a meeting 
was summoned on the 2Cth instant, to be held in the market-place at Farringdon. 
The market-place was thronged with between three and four thousand laborers from 
the neighboring villages to listen to the speeches of Mr. Arch and others. The meet- 
ing was conducted in the most orderly way, and the laborers, at its conclusion, quietly 
dispersed to their homes, notwithstanding the great provocation that was offered by 
the throwing of rotten eggs and stones from the windows of an adjacent house. The 
police attempted no interference with the throwing of missiles, but doubtless, in ac- 
cordance with their instructions, they were not idle on the occasion. Shortly after 
the commencement of the proceedings, they demanded the removal of the wagon that 
served as a platform, but eventually contented themselves with taking the names of 
the speakers, with a view to the issue of summonses. In the interests of the Union, 
and for the preservation of invaluable public rights, it is earnestly to be hoped that 
the Farringdon bench will proceed with their prosecutions. The fining of Joseph 
Arch, and the strong probability that he would exercise his option of preferring prison 
to a fine, for the crime of speaking in a country market-place to our poor country 
serfs, in a district where their wages only just remove them from starvation, would 
be worth more to the Union than the cheque of a millionaire. Other meetings have 
been held in this market-place, and standing-room found for wild-beast shows and ex- 
hibitions of cattle. But even suppose that the Farringdon bench should be successful 
in punishing these speakers, how long will laws last which sanction such outrageous 
decisions? The country should be very grateful to the National Agricultural Laborers’ 
Union for putting these questions to the test. 


CONDITION OF FACTORY, MECHANICAL, AND OTHER SKILLED WORKMEN. 


Having considered the condition of the agricultural laborer, attention 
is now directed to an inquiry into the condition of British workmen em- 
ployed in mines, mills, factories, and at mechanical trades. The habits 
of the workmen in regard to industry, and if he is unable to perform a 
full week’s work the cause of such inability, and whether it can be re- 
moved; the condition of his home, whether comfortable, and, if not, 
whether the discomfort arises from his improvidence or other fault, or 
whether it is the fault of his employer, or results from the system or 
state of society—all these form subjects worthy of careful and impartial 
investigation. 

It is assumed in the outset that the evils above indicated do exist ; 
that the average British workman is not in general industrious, but 
labors only four or five days per week; that his family lives in discom- 
fort; that the education and training of his children are althost wholly 
neglected, and that this discomfort and neglect.are not necessarily occa- 
sioned by insufficient earnings. 

If the above statement affords a fair indication of the condition of 
many of the skilled workmen in Great Britain, especially in the manu- 
facturing and mining districts, the question arises to what cause or 
causes are these results to be ascribed? A reply to this question in- 
volves a discussion of 


THE DRINKING CUSTOMS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


The chief cause of the evils which afflict the British workmen and 
their families, it is believed, is the excessive use of spirits and beer. 
Although this report comprises an inquiry in relation to the wages and 
condition of the laboring-classes in the United Kingdom, yet, in regard 
to the drinking habits of society, the investigation may be profitably 
extended beyoud this limit. These habits of the British people are un- 
fortunately not confined to the working and lower nor even to the mid- 
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dle classes, but pervade all ranks, and extend to both sexes and to 
nearly all ages. 

The fact is not forgotten that this investigation is made by a citizen 
of a country which, next to Great Britain, is perhaps most noted for its 
large consumption of intoxicating beverages—a country which expends 
over $600,000,000 annually in spirituous, vinous, and malt liquors. A 


_ citizen of the United States should, therefore, be conscientiously careful 
in his statements, when he remembers that in this respect the walls of 


his national house are composed of brittle material without strength to 
resist the return missiles which an attack on the glass house of England 
might provoke. 

Although facts which constantly presented themselves to the author 
during his stay in Great Britain afford evidence to his mind of the 
extent of the drinking habits of its people, and would, if presented, be 
sufficiently convincing to candid minds, yet preference is given and. 
greater weight should be attached to the testimony of residents of that 
country who have had favorable opportunities to ascertain the actual 
facts, and against whom no imputation of adverse prejudice can be 
alleged. 

The first authority cited is the London Times, which in 1872 published 
the following statement : 


DRINKING CUSTOMS OF ENGLAND.—The figures published by the Statistical Society 
showing the amount of intoxicating fluids annually consumed in this country are cer- 
tainly large. We drank, it appears, last year, in spirits, malt liquors, wine, cider, &e., 
more than seventy-two million gallons of pureralcohol, at a cost, in round numbers, 
of £120,000,000. It is calculated that at least half of this money is spent by the work- 
ing-classes ; and as they desire principally strength or quantity in their drink, we shall 
probably not be wrong in assigning to them very much more than half our entire 
yearly consumption. There is no more alcohol in a bottle of wine than in half a pint 
of ardent spirits, and the cost of the one may be a guinea, and of the otber ninepence 
or ashilling. It is clear that if the working-classes have spent their £60,000,000 ina 
cheaper form of intoxicating drink, they have got much more for their money, and may 
probably be debited with fifty million gallons out of the entire seventy-two millions 
of the year. It will be seen, if the figures are compared with those of 1871, that the 
total amount of the past year is not only very large in itself, but shows a considerable 
increase on the year before it. We spent in 1871 only £108,000,000 on the same ob- 
jects, and received for our money, in various forms, somewhat less than sixty-five mill- 
ion gallons of alcohol. The rise is certainly considerable. It has been due, probably, . 
to the increased wages of labor, which have allowed the workingman to indulge him- 
self in more luxuries. 


The following, in relation to the same subject, appears in the Times 
of November 6, 1874: 


DRUNKENNESS IN ENGLAND.—The number of persons charged before magistrates in 
England and Wales in 1873 with being drunk, or drunk and disorderly, namely, 182,941, 
is very nearly double the number so charged in 18638, in which year it was but 94,745. 
The increase has been chiefly in the last six of the intervening ten years. In 1867 the 
number was but 100,357 ; in 1868 it was but 111,465 >in 1869, 122,310 ; in 1870, 131,870; in 
1871, 142,343; in 1872, 151,084. In 1873, the first year under the new intoxicating liquors 
act, instead of the continuance of an increase of 10,000 or 11,000 in a year, the number 
leaped up to 152,941, an increase of 32,000 over the preceding year. There are nomeans 
of distributing the increase among its causes, whether high wages, stricter police su- 
pervision, or other causes; but the number is remarkable. It is worth notice also 
that the increase is more among men than among women. In 1867 the number pro- 
ceeded against comprised 74,860 men and 25,497 women—three men to one woman, 
the women being a little above a fourth of the whole number; but in 1873 the num- 
bers were 141,232 men and 41,709 women, the women in 1867 being 400 more than a 
fourth of the whole number, but in 1873 4,000 less than a fourth of the whole number. 


The following extract from Fraser’s Magazine, February, 1872, illus- 
trates the evils resulting from the drinking habits of the laborer: 


DRINK TRAFFIC IN GREAT Britarn.—The drink-seller in manifold cascs knows cer- 
tainly that the customer is transferring to him money which is not morally his own to 
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spend. Every married workingman employs his wife as his cook and housemaid. In 
these charactersshe has aright to wagesfrom him, which must be paid before he has any 
right to mere indulgence of the palate. When he has children, they too have a prior 
right; and the mother, during her times of weakness, ought not to be worked. A 
Jaborer who neglects wife and children to gratify his appetite for liquor is morall 
guilty as though spending the money of another. 


In. proof of the statement heretofore made, that the habit of drinking 
to excess extends to the middle and upper classes, the testimony of Dr. 


Anstie is presented. The following appeared in the Practitioner for - 


1872: 

We must notice the fact that many girls of the wealthy middle and of the upper 
classes, especially the former, are of late years taking to consume all kinds of wine, 
and particularly champagne, to an extent which used never to be permitted. At many 
modern ball suppers champagne flows like water; and the attentive observer will soon 
perceive that it is not the men, by any means, who do the larger part of the consump- 
tion. These same young ladies who have so freely partaken of champagne over-night 
will next day at lunch take plenty of bottled beer, or a couple of glasses of sherry. 
Dinner comes round, and again either champagne or hock or port or sherry is drunk, 
not less than a couple of glasses beingtaken. And then the evening very often brings a 
party of some kind with the inevitable champagne or sherry. We are speaking of things 
- which we have seen when we say that many girls who live among rich (especially nowveau 
riche) and gay society are in the habit, during six months out of the twelve, of taking 
(in the shape of wine, &c.) a daily average of two, two and a half, or three ounces of 
absolute alcohol, a quantity which, if expressed in cheap beer, would be equal to six 
or seven pints. 

The general moral is that light wine gives the taste for strong wine, beer for gin. 
This is fatally experienced in France, in the United States, in Germany, and in Eng- 
land. Our Saturday, Reviewer remarkably comments: “ Education and intelligence 
are rather against a woman than otherwise, for they make her believe that she at least 
is safe while gradually and unawares imbibing the fatal propensity.” 


In further illustration of the general use of liquors in England, it 
may be stated, as the result of personal observation, that ladies of the 
middle classes, when visiting any exhibition, are accustomed to par- 
_ take of wine with their necessary refreshments. 

In the visits of the author to large industrial establishments in Eng- 
land and Scotland wine was frequently offered-—a custom which was 
in vogue in the United States some forty years ago, the retention of 
which in Great Britain is probably-due to the intense conservatism of 
that country. In one instance, where the works were extensive and 
several hours occupied in their examination, wine was at several times 
offered, and surprise was expressed that such fatiguing exertion could 
be undergone without some stimulus. 

In various parts of Europe Americans were met at dinner who de- 
clined taking wine, but such a refusal on the part of Englishmen * 
or other Europeans was in no instance observed. 

In subsequent pages extended articles “On the condition of the work- 
ing-classes of Great Britain,” prepared especially for this report by 
United States consuls and others, are given in full. Brief extracts from 
some of these papers, referring to the drinking habits of the people, are 
presented here. 

The United States consul at Manchester says: 


The working-classes consume an enormous quantity of intoxicating liquors, prin- 
cipally beer, though very many partake largely of spirits and of the cheaper wines. 
Intemperance seems to be on the increase, especially among the women, not only of 
the working-classes, but also of the middle and upper middle classes. 


General Fairchild, United States consul at Liverpool, under date of 
November, 1873, writes: 
The increase of drunkenness, and all dissipations which follow idle hours, is alarming, 





*'The author may be pardoned for making a personal reference. An English lady, 
because one of her guests drank no wine at dinner, also declined to taste the beverage; 
a marked exception to the general custom above indicated, and a rare exhibition of 
true politeness. 
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The Westminster Review of January, 1874, says: 

Liverpool has the unenviable notoriety of being the most drunken town in the 
United Kingdom. 

Dr. Trench, the able and well-informed medical officer of the health 
department of Liverpool, remarks: 

The working-classes of Liverpool are extremely intemperate, even when compared 
with similar sections of the community in other large towns of Great Britain. 

His able official report for a previous year contains the following 
on the same subject: 


The amount which is spent in drink is astonishing. One or two instances of the 
worst kind, occurring in the same street, may be cited. 


A man earns 27s. regularly, and spends as regularly 21s. in drink; his four children - 


are inrags. In another instance the wages are 30s. a week regularly ; the father and 
mother are both drunken, and three children are half starved, and in rags. In an- 
other house is a copper-ore worker, earning 27s. a week, all of which is spent in drink 
by himself and his wife. The children are in rags and filth, and look idiotic. In the 
same street there are sober men, earning only 20s, and 23s. a week, who are living in 
comfort. . * % ae ss = * 

The landlord of a small public-house, who had lived for years in the district, and 
knew intimately the habits of the people, said, “ For one man who did not drink, there 
were fifty who would take their share; they starve their wives and children, and 
must beg if they want a bit.” : 

Mr. Jenkinson, the consul of the United States at Glasgow, in refer- 
ence to the increase of intemperance, wrote as follows: 

That drunkenness prevails to an alarming extent among the working-class cannot 
be denied; that it has increased as their wages have been increased is also true. 
Many have, no doubt, been benefited by such increase of wages; but most, it seems, 
outspend their extra earnings in extra quantities of whisky. 

Dr. Webster, United States consul at Sheffield, thus writes, January 
22, 1874: 

From inquiry and my own observation, I believe that far the larger part of the loss 
of time and the reckless waste of money is the result of the drinking habits which 
prevail so generally. It is painful to see how the weekly wages are squandered by 
the thousands who throng the drinking places on Saturday, Sunday, (at certain hours, ) 
Monday, and Tuesday, and, indeed, on all the days of the week. 

There are in Sheffield 1,400 public houses, licensed places for the sale 
of beer and spirits. At each of these, at a low estimate, an average 
amount of £10 is spent weekly, making an aggregate of £14,000 of 
weekly expenditure for a population of 240,000. 

Mr. Consul Jones, of New Castle-upon-Tyne, in his report on the moral 
and social condition of the working classes, says: 

Many of them are very improvident and fond of drink; a feast of food and stimu- 
lants in the early part of the week, at the expense of an insufficient supply at the end, 
is very frequently the case among the sons of toilon the Tyne. Excessive drinking 
has undoubtedly increased in this district since the short hours and advanced wages 
have prevailed. 

Tt was said boastingly by English statesmen that the nation had drunk 
itself out of the Alabama claims by the increased income from the tax on 
intoxicating drinks during the past year. 

The following extract from a letter addressed to the author by the 
right honorable the Earl of Shaftesbury, a nobleman universally 


regarded as a Christian philanthropist of the highest type, further . 


illustrates this part of the subject: 
Lonpon, February 12, 1875. 
SIRS CS # i " e * ‘There are speeches, pamphlets, and treatises in 
immense abundance on the evils of intemperance. Even our newspapers are begin- 
ing to denounce the sin and call for aremedy. I should weary you by repeating—and, 
indeed, you must well know them—the numerous and various facts which may be 
read every day and everywhere. There is very little of all that is said that I should 


not indorse. ? { ; 
That the filthy, close, depressing, pestilential state of the dwellings in several large 
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towns, and certainly in the metropolis, is a strong provocation to drink, and specially 
to drink ardent spirits, is to my mind simply beyond question. : 
The loss to a country, morally, socially, and financially, by such habits among the 
people, defies ail calculation. : 
: x * * * * * * 
With many thanks for your letter, I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
SHAFTESBURY. 
EDWARD YOUNG, Esq., 
Chief of United States Bureau of Stotistics, Washington, D.C. 


THE NATIONAL BEVERAGE. 


In an editorial, discussing the agitation for the repeal of the tax on 
malt, a tax which its opponents denounce as one that ‘robs the poor 
man of bis beer,” the London Daily Telegraph of March 6, 1874, makes 
the following remarks: : 


We know all that can be said about the ‘national beverage.” There are those who 
believe that it is the “ wine of the country ;” that, if we made it cheap and its use uni- 
versal, the consumption of ardent spirits would decrease, and comparative temperance 
bereally promoted; and that—to quote Sir Robert Peel slightly altered—“ the laboring- 
man would recruit his exhausted strength with abundant and untaxed beer, no longer 
leavened by a sense of injustice.” It is quite possible that some of these brilliant re- 
sults might be achieved. This belief in the beneficent blessings of the drink is, how- 
ever, not new. It at one time dictated a legislative measure, that wos received with 
hearty and almost universal applause. The beer-act cf 1830 was passed in order to 
encourage everywhere the erection of beer-houses, as distinct from gin-palaces. It was 
designed, as its friendssaid, to “supply a wholesome beverage,” or what Lord Brough- 
am, oddly enough, called a ‘“‘moral species of beverage,” distinguished from rum, 
brandy, whisky, and gin, which, by implication, he accused of immorality. Men of all 
parties supported the measure, as conducive to the health, the morality, andthe sobriety 
of the laboring-classes, through bringing to their doors a cheap and wholes me drink. 
But the results bitterly disappointed the expectations of its friends. Sidney Smith wrote: 
“The new beer bill has begun its operations. Everybody is drunk. Those who are 
not singing are sprawling. The sovereign people are in a beastly state.” We have 
now given up the policy of multiplying beer-houses, in order to bring back the age of 
gold. The farmers tell us we did not go far enough, and that the true “ Paradise Re- 
gained” is to be found in a home-brewing people. ° 


BREWERIES IN BURTON-OXN-TRENY. 


Manchester is not more celebrated for its manufacture of cotton, 
Leeds for its woolens, Birmingham for its hardware, and Sheffield for its 
steel and cutlery, than is Burton for its ale. Although, in proportion 
to the vast product, but few men are employed in its manufacture, and 
therefore a knowledge of the rates of wages is comparatively unimportant, 
yet in consequence of the vast influence which emanates from this unin- 
teresting town, the author took occasion to visit it, and was shown 
through the extensive brewery of Messrs. Allsopp & Sons. ‘This is the 
largest single brewery, and makes 2,000 barrels of ale per day. Bass 
produces a larger quantity, but has three breweries in operation. The 
vast extent of the beer-interest in Great Britain may be gathered from 
the following account of only one establishment in one of the towns 
devoted to this manufacture : 

The town of Burton-on-Trent is almost wholly given up to the manufacture of beer. 
In fact, the breweries are the town, and the interstices between the breweries simply 
contain some dwelling-houses. The immense breweries of Bass, Allsopp, Inde, Coope, 
Worthington, Salt, Nunneley, Evershed, and Robinson are all there, besides others of 
lesser note. Bass alone has three breweries there, covering altogether a little over 
100 acres of ground, Bass used last year 267,000 quarters of malt for brewing pur- 
poses. If it be reckoned that an acre grows four quarters of barley, 66,750 acres were 
occupied in growing the malt which Bass used. Of hops his consumption was 29,000 
owt., which engrossed about 2,000 acres of hop-growing country. In malt-tax and 
license-duty he paid last year £200,000. The total brew of Bass during the year 
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amounted to 720,000 barrels, each: barrel containing 36 gallons; so that Bass could 
have served more than half the estimated number of the human race with a glass of 
beer per head from his brewing of one year. Throughout his Burton premises Bass 
owns over five miles of private railway, runs five private locomotives, and uses twenty- 
six steam-engines, with a collective horse-power of 436. He employs in Burton over 
2,000 persons, and pays more than £2,000 in weekly wages. He used last year 33,300 
tons of coal. He has in use 30,000 butts, 144,000 hogsheads, 113,000 barrels, and 
249,000 kilderkins ; a stock of casks, in all, in store and scattered over the country, - 
exceeding half a million. : ; 

Mr. Bass is now, and was at the time of the visit, @ member of Par- 
liament, as are also Mr. Allsopp and some other brewers ; but in the 
House of Commons his name is rarely mentioned. On great financial 
or educational questions, or on measures for the improvement of the 
condition of the poor, or for the correction of abuses, he rarely, if ever, 
speaks ; in the efforts now making to improve the condition of dwellings . 
of the working-classes, his voice has not been heard supporting the 
measures so ably-urged by Mr. Cross and others. But if, in the 


House of Commons, his voice is not heard and his influence not felt 


in behalf of measures for the amelioration of the condition of the lower 


classes, the influence of Mr. Bass outside of Parliament is potential. 


Westminster may be the seat of political and financial influence, but 
the vast power which molds the character, affects the material and 
moral condition, and sways the destinies of the great masses of the 


_ English people, has its chief seat at Burton-on-Trent. Nor is this influ- 


ence confined to the British Islands. Throughout Europe and America, 
and in countries which the traveler’ rarely visits, the name of Bass is 
well known. In places where the immortal works of Shakespeare are 
unread, the products of Bass are familiar ; ears which have never heard 
the classic name of Stratford-upon-Avon, are not unused to Burton-on 
Trent. 

It was hoped by an inexperienced American, when leaving London— 
whose placarded houses and walls proclaimed the virtues of the ale or 
porter of different and rival brewers—that by crossin g the Channel he 
would escape from the ubiquitous Burton brewer, but the first English 
words that met his eyes as he sat at breakfast at Dieppe were “ Bass’ 
ale.” At the far East this ale was seen not only in the modern but in 
the renowned ancient capital of Russia,* and at the great fair at Nijni 
Novgorod on the far off Volga, as well as in the usual routes of travel 
in Central Europe; at the West, in the floating palaces which traverse 
the Atlantic, and in New-York, Washington, and throughout the United 
States, even to the shores of the Pacific, Bass’ ale-can be procured. 

And it may be doubted whether there is any spot upon the globe, 
where civilized people dwell which is unsupplied with the malt liquors 
of Bass,{ Allsopp, or other English brewer. 

Although the evils resulting from the continued use of strong beer 
are painfully apparent in Great Britain, yet it does not easily intoxicate. 
Taken at meals or with bread, forming as it does a chief article of con- 
sumption, itis apparently harmless; but its excessive and long-con- 
tinued use, especially at night and when taken by itself, produces most 
injurious effects. The beer of Germany, especially of Bavaria, which 
forms a staple article of consumption, must be much lighter, for in that 








* In 1789 a consignment of twenty half hogsheads of ale, containing 789 gallons, was 
made by a Burton brewer to Saint Petersburg, and in exchange requested the ship- 
ment of pipe and hogshead staves. : 

tMr. Bass, like Mr. Guinness, in Dublin, and the late Mr. Vassar of this country, has 
distributed large sums in benevolence. A church was pointed out to the writer in Bur- 
ton, costing some £25,000, and another situated elsewhere, which were built at his 
sole expense. Possibly there is some connection, other than alliteration, between beer 
and benevolence. 
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country intoxication is infrequent. Indeed, the consul of the United 
States at Chemnitz remarked, “Judging from the quantity a native 
can consume, I apprehend that one will stagger quicker from the weight 
than the strength of the potion.” In England, small or light beer has 
been in general use for many centuries, and was a common beverage 
long before the introduction of tea. * 

Indeed it is a little remarkable that while the use of beer does not 
diminish, that of “the cup which cheers but not inebriates” has greatly 
increased, until the average consumption, in that country has reached 
four pounds. per capita. t : 

To those who need or think they need some stimulus, the use of malt 
liquors is far less injurious than spirits. The intemperance which so 
generally prevails in Liverpool, Glasgow, London, and Antwerp, where 

_ West India rum and other spirits are largely consumed, attests this. 
fact. ; ; 
HOMES OF THE WORKING PEOPLE. 


It has been incontestably shown that the chief cause of the evils that 
afflict working men and their families arises from the excessive use of 
spirituous and malt liquors.. In making a full analysis of this subject 
it becomes necessary to extend the investigation beyond the secondary 
and search for the primary cause, of which the cause just stated is 
merely an effect. If the workman indulges in the excessive use of spir- 
its and beer, which results in decided injury to his family, is he alone 
responsible? The question is pertinent and demands a candid reply. 
From a careful consideration of the subject it is evident that the intem- 
perate habits of a great mass of British workmen are due to the drink- 
ing customs of the classes above them in the social scale, which the 
facts already presented, and others which are patent in regard to the 
- almost universal use of intoxicants in the upper ranks of society, suffi- 
ciently prove. Until those to whom the working classes look for exam- 
ple feel their responsibility in the premises, so long will the majority ex- 
pend a portion of their earnings in drink, and suffer their families to 
remain in poverty, ignorance, and discomfort. The responsibility for 
this misery should, it is affirmed, be shared by others. 

In addition to the drinking customs of society which should justly be 
charged with a part of the wrong inflicted on the workmen’s families, 
there is another cause for which others are chiefly responsible, viz, the 
wretched tenements occupied by the working classes. From the initial 
step in this investigation the author’s attention was arrested by observing 
the miserable apartments in which most of the factory operatives dwell. 
In Birmingham and Wolverhampton, and in most parts of the “ black 
country,” in parts of nearly all the chief manufacturing cities of England 
and Scotland, the tenements to which the tired laborers return at 
night, and where they should have comfort and reposé, are in many 
cases unfit for human habitation. In some instances these belong to 
the corporations owning the mills, mines, or works, and were erected in 
low grounds destitute of drainage and of proper sanitary regulations. 
In other places they occupied rooms in poor buildings in the outskirts 
of town or in the most crowded thoroughfares, redolent of filth and. 
dirt. Confined to two or three rooms, or as in Glasgow to one, or at most 





*Tea was introduced into England before 1657, Beer was used in Germany and 
Britain in the time of Tacitus, 

tIn the United States the consumption of tea, which was formerly but one pound 
per capita, has gradually increased until now it is nearly 14 pounds; still it is but. 
little over one-third of the ayerage consumption in Great Britain. 
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_ to two rooms for a family, comfort, cleanliness, and even decency are 


impossible. 
What wonder, then, when the husband and father, fatigued with his 


_ day’s toil, returns home, to partake of his frugal evening meal, finding 


his wife irritable in consequence of hard work, the care of wayward 
children, and the deprivation of ordinary comforts, that he visits the ale- ~ 
house where he and his fellow-toilers, similarly circumstanced, drown 
their cares in the beer-mug and squander their hard earnings which 
should have been devoted to the comfort of their families! 

In the papers already referred to, on the condition of the working 
classes, which appear on subsequent pages, ample testimony is afforded 
of the character of the tenements occupied by the poor. The follow- 
ing facts in regard to that subject are first presented. 

* Mr. Consul Jenkinson, in his report on the condition of the laboring 
classes of Glasgow, thus writes in regard to the wretched tenements 
which most of them occupy: 


HOMES OF THE LABORING CLASSES OF GLASGOW. 


The condition of the laboring men of this city cannot be fully understood without a 
glance at their homes. In this respect, perhaps, more than in any other, is the greatest 
contrast presented between the British and American mechanic. Home comforts, in 


-the American sense, are but little known to the laboring man in Glasgow, living 


for the most part in great tenement buildings, where ten or a dozen, sometimes twenty 
or thirty, families occupy a single tenement; each family possessed of but one, or at 
most two, ill-ventilated, dreary, dirty rooms. The official statistics npon this subject. 
are startling. The city chamberlain, in his report for 1869, says, “It is quite aside 
from the subject to complain of single apartments being each occupied by a family, 
for such has always been the case, and apparently will continue to be the case, much: 
asit is to be regretted. The chief evil arises when.a dwelling-house becomes sub- 
divided into single apartments, each entering through its neighbor, in place of each 
opening only upon a well-ventilated staircase or corridor. Some readers may not be 
prepared to learn that at the census of 1861 more than 28,000 houses in Glasgow were 
found to consist of but a single apartment, and above 32,000 to consist of two; so that’ 
of the whole 82,000 families comprising the city, upwards of 60,000 were housed in 
dwellings of one and two apartments each.” 

For 1870 the estimated numbers were: Families each occupying a single room, 
29,884; those occupying only two.rooms, 43,403—showing that more than 73,000 of the 
97,000 families comprising the city of Glasgow in 1870 were living in one or two rooms 
each. The mere statement of these facts is sufficient to show that few home comforts 
fall to the lot of the laboring classes of this city, and if I should add a description of 
the dirt and desolation prevailing in most all of these homes, making them mere nests 
of disease and suffering, I would even then have only partially detailed their discom- 
forts. And imagine 8,000 of these families congregated on the space of four blocks, as 
is the case in this city, and can anything more be done to darken the picture? Such 
miserable dwellings cannot of course command very high rents, and it is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, to find, from an official report, that during the year just closed (1872) 
there were in this city more than 74,000 dwelling houses renting at less than $50 each. 
And, as I find on inquiry that dwellings of two rooms rent for from $40 to $50 each, it 
is presumable that all of these 74,000 dwellings, each occupied by a family, were of 
one or two rooms each. 


In a report prepared for these pages by Mr. Consul Webster, ‘on the 
condition of the working people of Sheffield,” he says: 


The mother in many cases being away from home at work, consequently neglécta 
the family. The husband, knowing that there is nv comfort for him at home, resorts 
to the nearest dram-shop for refreshment; the wife,in many cases, doing the same, 

* * * * * * 

In the matter of their dwellings and furniture, their dress, their sleeping accommo- 
dations, and almost everything that goes to make the home, the comfort of the family 
is seriously abridged. And yet vast numbers who earn good wages, say thirty, forty, 
and fifty shillings a week, seem to be satisfied with the scantiest supply of the mosti 
common absolute necessaries of life. In very many cases large families do live in one 
and two rooms. This would not be true of a majority, but it Is too common. 
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Mr. Consul Branscomb, in his “report on the condition and habits of 
the working classes of the Manchester consular distric:,” which appears 
in full on a subsequent page, thus alludes to the homes of some of the 
working people: 

The houses of those persons who squander so much in drink * * are squalid, 
wretched, and desolate. In many cases families who can unitedly earn, when they all 
care to work full time, three, four, five, and even six pounds per week, live in filthy 
and dilapidated old tenements in the back slums, and sometimes huddie together in 
one or two rooms, without a bit of decent furniture. 


Mr. Consul Gould, in his report upon the condition of the working- 
people, which appears on a subsequent page, says: 


In a large proportion of their homes family comfort is totally unknown. The tene- 
ments of the laboring-class are but poor apologies for homes, in multitudes of cases 
their whole furniture not being worth more than a few shillings. Pawnbrokers do a 
thriving business, and the only part of the week when comforts are introduced is,on 
Saturday evening and Sunday, after the wages of the week come in. Monday usually 
begins with the poverty and pawning of the previous week, and thus the perpetual 
round continues. The tenements are generally small and dirty. 


The following extract from the Cambrian News shows the uncomfort- 
able lodgings of working-people in Wales: . 


The newly-appointed inspector of nuisances for the rural district of Aberystwith has 
made two reports, which reveal an almost inconceivable state of degradation among 
the people. A large number of the houses are altogether unfit for habitation, and those 
hovels are terribly over-crowded, adults of both sexes being herded promiscuously to- 
gether. In one case, sixteen men sleep in eight beds in two small rooms; and in 
another instance four men occupy the beds during the night and four during the day, 
the day-occupants frequently having to wait until the night-men get up. In one place 
a family lives in a hut, which is also used as a slaughter-house, skin-room, and butch- 
er’s shop; and in another, a woman, her grown-up daughter, a cow, a heifer, and nine 
fowls occupied one room, which has no fire-place, no window, and no light or ventila- 
tion beyond that provided by the door. 


Dr. Griffiths, the medical officer of health for the borough of Sheffield, 
in his annual report issued in 1874, thus refers to the sanitary condition 
of the dwellings of the poor: 


Many of the dwellings of the poor are unfit for them. One room frequently serves 
the threefold purpose of bed-room, dwelling-room, and work-room, and the cubic space 
for air is totally inadequate for the health of the tenants. When to this is added that 
the windows are generally what are termed Yorkshire lights, or casements, many of | 
which cannot be opened; and that when panes are broken the deficiency is supplied 
by wood or paper, excluding the light; and that whole families, without regard to sex 
or age, the single and married, are promiscously mingled—there need be no surprise at 
the existence of disease nor at the spread of infection. . 


The following extracts are from a report on the sanitary condition of 
Liverpool, made in 1871, by Dr. Parkes and Dr. Sanderson : 


Within the courts each house usually consists of a room on the ground-floor. a room 
above this, and a third room in the attic. Most of them have cellars. It very fre- 
quently happens that there is a family in each room except the cellar. In many cases 
the staircase forms part of the rooms, and is without any window, so that in fact there 
is an inevitable mixture of the air contained in all the rooms. Few constructions 
could be better adapted for the spread of contagious diseases. - * % 

Many of them at once attributed their condition to drink ; others owned it on being 
pressed on the matter. Several women gave an exact statement of what their hus- 
bands earned and what they brought home. Two examples are selected of workmen 
in whose cases there was no irregularity of employment. A tin-plate worker in con- 
stant work earns 22s. a week. He has a wife, evidently a careful, respectable woman, | 
and four children. In reply to questions, she said he drank a little, then owned ‘he 
drank very heavy.’ Sometimes he brought home 18s., sometimes 16s., sometimes 12s. ; 
last week he drank it all. Ifhe would bring 22s. a week, she should be “happy as the 
day is long.” This family of six persons were living in one back room, for which they 
paid 1s. 6d. a week; it was 10} feet long, 9 feet broad, and 8? feet high; the furniture 
was a bed, table, and two rickety chairs. Two of the four children were sick. In 
the front room of the same house, the rent of which was 2s. a week, a man and wife, a 
daughter aged 17, and ason aged 15, lived; the man earned 24s. a week, and passed his 
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~ time in drinking hard, repenting and saving, and then drinking again; the wife 
. “drank all she could get.” The son and daughter earned next to nothing.  * ¥ 


The unhappy people seem to know none of the comforts and few of the decencies 


_ of life, and widespread habits of drunkenness, and consequent want of food, aid their 


wretched homes in destroying their health. 

It is no doubt partly from the smallness and precariousness of the earnings of un- 
skilled industry, that so many families live in the single rooms of sub-let houses, and 
thus perpetuate their miserable condition in the training and bringing up of their chil- 
dren. Jt may be a question whether this condition of their homes promotes the vice of drunk- 
enness, or whether drunkenness itself be the primary and originating cause of that thriftless — 
improvidence which leads to poverty and want. But there is another phase of the habits 
engendered by the single-room tenements of our sub-let houses, which is not without 
interest in all future measures for the education and improvement of the people. 

In sixty-two instances adult sons and daughters slept in the same room with their 
parents, and in three instancesin the same bed. In one hundred and fifty-two instiances 
adult daughters slept in the same room, and in fifty-six instances in the same bed, with 
their parents. In two hundred and fourteen instances adult sons slept in the same 
room, and in one hundred and fifty-eight instances in the same bed, with their mothers. 
In thirty-seven instances adult daughters slept in the same room, and in twenty-seven 
instances in the same bed, with their fathers. In fifty-nine instances the mother with 
her adult sons and daughters slept in the same room, and in twenty-one instances in 
the same bed, together. In twelve instances the father, with his adult sons and daugh- 
ters, slept in the same room, and in six instances in the same bed, together. In seven 
instances a mother, adult son, and a female lodger slept in the same room, and in two 
instances in the same bed, together. In sixty-four instances a man, his wife, and a fe- 
male lodger slept in the same room, and in three instances in the same bed. In twelve 
instances aman, wife, and male lodger, sleptin the sameroom. In thirty-nine instances 
adult brothers and sisters slept in the same room, and in twenty instances in the 
same bed. The overcrowding which we find in sub-let houses is generally connected 
with or caused by these bad arrangements of a family. Thus, for example, in one room 
of the cubical dimensions of 900 feet,a mother and her two sons, aged eighteen and 
twenty, were in one bed, and a-man, his wife, and his daughter, aged eighteen, in an- 
other bed. In another room of the cubical dimensions of 800 feet, there were found 
sleeping, a father, two sons of eighteen and twenty, a daughter of twenty-two, and a 
female lodger of thirty years of age. In anotherroom of the cubical dimensions of 800 
feet, there were found sleeping in one bed on the floor, two brothers of twenty-four and 
twenty-six, and four sisters of twenty-eight, twenty, eighteen, and sixteen years of age, 
respectively. 


The following table, from official sources, shows the crowded condition 
of some parts of Edinburgh, and the consequent increase of mortality. 


Over-crowded tenements and their vital statistics. 
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It is gratifying to know that the improvement in dwellings for the 
working-classes has engaged the attention of philanthropists in Eng- 
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land, and that the subject has received the careful consideration of Par- 
liament, as will be shown on a subsequent page. 

The London Times, in an article showing the small number of the 
comfortable, regards those families which pay a rental of less that £20 
a year as not among the “comfortable.” The writer says: 


Seven in eight of our population live in “houses of less than £20 a year—that is, are 
not, in the ordinary sense of that word, comfortable at all, but are, with more or less of 
content, always struggling to make ends meet, always compelled to think of money, al- 
ways affected in the most direct and serious way by a tax, a rise in prices, or a stop- 
page in the course of trade. It is only to one in eight of our population that a sove- 
reign is not a very serious sum, only to four in a thousand that a five pound note is 
not an important, most important amount of money.” - i : The number 
of the really comfortable in Britain cannot by possibility exceed 70,000, while it may 
be very little more than half that amount. ; 


_As the working-class pays a rental of less than £20 a year, it will be 
observed that this vast array of work-people are living outside the pale 
of ‘‘ comfortable.” 


DEGRADED CONDITION OF THE WORKING-CLASSES. 


[From the London Daily Telegraph, July 13, 1874.] 


But there are people who are worse off than the mill-hands, whose abiding-places 
are the slums of Manchester. I should not have thought it possible, but so it is. There 
are toilers and sweaters for daily bread whose condition in life is worse even than that 
of the miner who delves in the bowels of the earth or the smelter of iron who works 
naked to the waist, and with a leather mask before his face to keep his eyes from being 
melted in his head, as is the red ore in the melting pot it is his business to feed and 
keep at a molten simmer. I thought and said so a fortnight since; but at that time I 
had not visited the potteries, nor passed half a day in Longton, which is the center of 
the murky region where half the crockery that is used in the world is produced ; and 
Iam afraid to say how many times dirtier, smokier, and, to the unaccustomed, more 
stifling than any other pottery parish round about. ; 


The following extract from the report of the Inspector of British fac- 
tories indicates the degraded condition of the work-people in the fens 
and at brick-making: 

I have just received a report from Mr. Lakeman of some work he has done in the 
fens of Cambridgeshire: “I have gone through the center of the fen district, and of all 
the journeys undertaken by me it was the most tedious and uninteresting, excepting 
that I have taken note of a type of people seemingly peculiar to the fens, vacant in expres- 
sion of countenance, ignorant of everything but work. They do not know the names of 
the localities around them, and never see any one better than themselves, save their em- 
ployers. Iwonder how these poor creatures are to be reached, what is their hope, 
where their happiness or comfort in life.” . 

From another part of the country I have had much the same picture: ‘“‘A most bar- 
barous, semi-civilized, ignorant set. Men and boys look like red Indians; the sand 
used in brick-making being burnt red, and with which their bodies are covered, work- 
ing bareheaded, barefooted, with exposed breasts, and with wild looks, drinking all 
day Sunday ; Monday and Tuesday dog-fighting and man-fighting. They resume work 
on Wednesdays, when the poor little unfortunates are made to toil away, stamping 
and carrying, and pressing a good fortnight’s work into three or four days. One man, 
who last week earned in four days 28s., took his wife home a loaf of bread and 6d.” 


Not only among the fens and in the brick-fields of England is this 
degradation manifest, but in those towns which exhibit the highest type 
of civilization. In some of the manufacturing towns of England there 
is a downcast look which indicates hopelessness, if not despair, on the 
part of the working-classes. They seem to have sunk into a condition 
of despondency from which nothing can rouse them. No ray of hope 
glimmers in their pathway, beckoning them to higher position. They 
seem to regard their social condition as fixed. They have no hope, and 
apparently little desire, to rise superior to their present state. What 
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their fathers were they are, and their sons will be. Many of them seem 
destitute alike of hope for increased happiness here or hereafter. 

These traits were noticed by the author more at Wolverhampton, and 
elsewhere in the Black Country, and at Bradford and other portions of 
Yorkshire, and in some localities of Lancashire. The working-classes 
of England are not possessed of the elasticity of the Irish, and seem 
more despondent than the people of any class in other countries, except 
the recently emancipated serfs of Russia. 

The following extract from a letter written by Professor Shepard, of 
Chicago, to the New York Examiner, although perhaps too highly 
colored for an accurate description of the working-classes in the whole 
of England, is yet a true as wellas graphic presentation of the condi- 
tion of a portion of them. 


THE WORKING-CLASSES OF BRADFORD. 


Bradford is a thoroughly English manufacturing town. You do not know what faces 
Isaw, if you never saw the faces of the English working-classes. 

O, the wretched faces of weary children, the faces lit up with a forced mirth! The 
faces that have been feeling the grinding and grinding for generations—the inherited 
faces of the English working-people, men and women and children, father and son, 


- mother and babe. I don’t believe there is such a looking lot of people on the face of 


this earth as the working-classes of England. Just over the Tweed there is relief. 
Bad enough there, but not to be compared with what you see in the great manufactur- 
ing towns of England. 

I recall Switzerland. But there, with all the appearance of dull uniformity, you see 
no grinding of the faces of a lower class by the heels of an upper class. The “ common 
people” of that uncommon country have nobody above them and nobody below them. 
Besides, some education is compulsory, and some military training. They are picturesque 
in- dress, and free-looking in the face, however addicted to unlovely labor and unaspir-— 
ing industry—a dead-level people in the most mountainous of countries. Above them 
only the mountains, below them only the valleys. Perhaps they crouch to the moun-, 
tains instead of to aclass. Perhaps the mountains have oppressed some of the aspira- 
tion out of them, as the ravages of adamantine caste have crushed all the imagination ~ 
out of the British workman. In the north of Europe, whatever you see of haggardness 
and weariness, you see a certain something like contentment, and elasticity, and thrifty 
independence of behavior. Then, as for the south of Europe, the lowest are the hap- 
piest. Laborer, beggar, and pauper are jolliest of them all. The destitute are never 
destitute of sunshine in skyorsoul. Youdo notsympathize, youenvy; you do the 
sighing, not the ragged beggar. Soin Ireland. With all his barking and biting at the 
heels of the “oppressive” old lion, Pat never shows any of the grindin his face. The . 
Irish peasantry are as pleasant a sight as any sight of the sort in the world. In the 
land of the Celt or the Southron you will always find the veriest squalor touched with 
nature’s brush of ‘the picturesque. 

But there is nothing to relieve the eye or cheer the imagination in this vast sea of 
down-turned faces in England. The lower classes there are utterly destitute of any- 
thing calculated to break the monotony of their toilsome look. They have no manners, 
or customs, or costumes ; no games or frolics with which to animate the spectacle they 
present to the eye of the foreigner. They work and work and work; they drink and 
drink and drink; they smoke and smoke and smoke. 

They do as their fathers did ; their children do as they do. Father and mother and child 
go forth to their labor until the evening, and go forth to the beer-shop when the evening 
comes. That shop, with its blaze of gas, its sparkling brass hoops on the gin-casks, its 
burnished ornaments on the beer-fountains, its row of tidy tumblers, its clatter of cop- . 
pers on the counter, its jingle of glasses, its turgid apology for humor, and its ceaseless 
sound of boozy discontent—that grog-shop contrasts fatally with that workingman’s 
home. That is his only home, indeed—his home and theater, recreation and education, 
social life, mental life, and animal life, all in one. Is it any wonder that the one can- 
dle-lit, dingy room up the court is unable to hold its own against it! 

So itis a dead-lift—this effort in behalf of the lower millions of England. They are 
not attractive; they are horribly unattractive. They repel the imagination. You avert 
your face ; you never smile, because they never smile. * 2 The wicked- 
nesses of the low Italian fascinate before you have had time to be on your guard; the 
goodnesses of the low Briton are repulsive. There is no spontaneity or enthusiasm, or 
quickness of humor or brightness, or zeal or snap here. It is all so dogged, and slug- 
gish, and logy. There is au ever and forever ooze, in the way of the British workman, 
that sets you almost distracted. It is pulling teeth to pull him throughs 5. an bs 
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REPORTS ON THE CONDITION OF THE WORKING-CLASSES OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. ; ’ 


Having directed attention to the drinking habits of the laboring- 


_ classes and the condition of the rooms they occupy, it is now proposed. 


to present, in extenso, the several reports made by consuls of the United 
States, and others, on the subject under consideration. 


SHEFFIELD. 
Setter from CU. B. Webster, esg., United States consul. 


UNITED SratTEs CONSULATE, 
Sheffield, August 4, 1872. 
* * * : * * * * 

In the great : teel-manufactories of Sheffield, employing, each, several thousands of 
men, scarcely any work is done on Monday, and very little on Tuesday. I am in- 
formed that this is true of a large portionof the laboring population of thistown. On 
those days the streets and drinking-places literally swarm with workingmen. Work 
stops on Saturday at 1 o’clock. The loss of time on Monday is due principally to the 
drinking habits of the operatives, but in part to the necessity of taking time for re- 
pairs of machinery, 


_ It has been stated to me as a fact, that, although the rates of Wages are advancing, . 


the men are earning loss money, because they work fewer hours. 

In estimating the average weekly expenditures of a family of two adults and three 
children, the fact is to be taken into account that, in a large proportion of families, the 
wife and some of the children, the latter often as young as twelve years of age, earn con- 
siderable amounts of money. This makes it very difficult to estimate the actual earnings 
and expenditure of the families of the working-people. They expend all they earn, 
and they earn more than would appear in the report of the amount paid to the man 
who is supposed to support the family. And here we see the superior condition of the 


_ American workman of the same grade, he, by his own earnings, being able to support 


his family far more comfortably than the English laborer, with the immense added 
advantages of freedom to the wife to care for the interests of the home, and to the 
children the privilege of constant attendance at school. : 

The fact of the mother, in many cases,-being away from home at work, and conse- 
quently neglecting the family, enters as an important element in estimating the mora] 
condition of this class of people. For the husband, knowing there is no comfort for 
him at home, resorts to the nearest dram-shop for refreshment, the wife in many cases 
doing the same. And these shops abound in every neighborhood ; hence the sad neg- 
lect of the children. Whether the practice of drugging mentioned by the Hon. Mr. 
Mundella, M. P. for this district, exists to any extent in Sheffield, I am notable to say. 
That it does prevail to a sad degree in some parts of England you will see from the 
address of Mr. Mundella to his constituents, which is inclosed. But this neglect of the 
children in their tender years, and the close confinement of the wery young of both 
sexes, will account for the fact that so many dwarfed, crooked-legged, and otherwise 
deformed persons are seen in our streets. 

The tact that young men and young women are employed side by side in the same 
kind of labor will explain, in part, the low state of morals that prevails. The work is 
very largely dirty work; and when one sees the untidy condition of the vast numbers 
of females that swarm from these great “ works,” the conviction will force itself upon 
the mind that virtue must be in great peril while in constant association with such 
want of cleanliness. This condition of the operatives is somewhat excusable, since 
there are no free public baths in Sheffield, a town that needs them as much as any in 
the kingdom. Indeed, there are no baths of any kind at all sufficient to meet the 


’ wants of the people. If any of the gentlemen who have made large fortunes by the 


aid of the working-people should desire to do some good thing in acknowledgment of 
their prosperity, they could hardly do better than to establish free baths of ample ac- 
commodation in every ward of this great town. 

In regard to the health, comfort, morals, and education of the people, the facts in 
regard to Sheffield will not probably differ essentially from what is true of other large 
mnmanufacturing towns of England. 

In the year 1870 there came before the courts 209 cases of bastardy. It is probable 
that as many more occurred that were not made public, although I have no means of 
obtaining definite information. 

During the week ending July 27, 1872, there were 654 inmates in the Sheffield Work- 
house. There were, also, 5,465 persons receiving “ out-relief,” making an aggregate of 
6,119 persons more or less dependent upon public charity for support at the best sea- 
son of the year. f 


a 
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Letter from Mr. Consul Webster dated— 


Sheffield, Janwary 22, 1874, 

Dear Sir: In reply to your inquiries in regard to the condition of the workin emen 
of Sheffield, especially as to their habits, I have the honor to submit the following 
which will be found, I think, to contain definite replies to all your questions. I have 


endeavored to state the facts as they are, without exaggeration. In order to do so, I 


have made many inquiries, not merely of em loyers and employed, but of intelli 
candid, and disinterested persons in all male, of life, pcaualig oh those who tora 
best means of knowing the class in respect to whom you inquire. 

You ask first, are they (the workmen) industrious? If a stranger should visit this 
great town, with its hundreds of tall chimneys, and should go through the extensive 
works that annually supply the world with such immense quantities of their products, 
he would be very likely to come to the conclusion that this is a very busy and indus- 
trious people. There is no denying the immense results wrought out by the Sheffield 
workmen. They are a hard-working people—while they do work. But it is true that 
a very large proportion of them are idle a great many days in the year, when they 
might and ought to be at work, and when their employers are needing their labor. 
Every Monday is so generally a holiday, that it has come to be called Saint Monday. 
The streets are full on that day of men at leisure, and this fact cannot fail to strike 
a stranger, especially an American, who was not acquainted with the customs of the 
town. This Monday idleness is, in some cases, enforced by the fact that Monday is the 
day that is taken for repairs to the machinery in the great steel-works, during which 
the masses of the men employed in such establishments must necessarily be out of 
work. But this will account for but a small portion of the idleness on that day. It 
is, to a great extent, voluntary, and has become a settled habit and custom. And this 
holiday is, in thousands of instances, protracted through the next day, so that large 
numbers of the workmen, stopping work on Saturday noon, do not commence again 
until the following Wednesday. Such men can hardly be called industrious. 

From inquiry and my own observation, I believe that far the larger part of this loss 


of time, both for employer and employed, and the reckless waste of money consequent . 


upon it, is the result of the drinking habits that prevail so generally. It is painful to 
see how the weekly wages are squandered by the thousands who throng the drinking 
places on Saturdays, Sunday at certain hours, Monday, and Tuesday, and, indeed, on 
all the days of the week. I would not say that Sheffield will compare unfavorably 
with other large manufacturing towns of England; I presume it would not, although 
the nature of the labor required here is such as perhaps to lead to geater temptations 


to drink, and to a fancied greater necessity for it, than in districts where the work is of . 


2 much lighter kind. I say fancied necessity, because there does exist here a body of 
men employed in the most exhausting kind of labor in our great steel-manufactories, 
who are total abstainers, and who, to say the least, have proved themselves the equals 
of any in efficiency and endurance. 

Another great cause of waste of time and money ought to be mentioned. It is the 
prevalence of gambling, in the form of rabbit-coursing, handicapping, pigeon-shooting, 
and the like. This evil has become so great, that a public meeting was called not long 
since to consider means for suppressing it. ; 

Iam quite sure that the amount of money spent in the above-mentioned ways has 
increased with the advance in wages, and that the larger amounts earned by the work- 
ingmen have not been used, except in comparatively few cases, to increase the comforts 


of their families. They have always lived well, so far as their food is concerned. They 


spend their money freely for meats of the best quality, and the general appearance of 


the workingmen is that of a well-nourished and vigorous people. There aro, of course, 


many exceptions to this belonging to a class far below, such as can be found in every 
great town. ; 
Respectfully yours, 
C. B. WEBSTER, 
United States Consul. 
Hon. EpwarD YOUNG, 
Chief of Bureau of Statistics, Washington. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Letter from Mr. Consul Gould on the condition of the working-classes. 


BirMixcuaM, November 12, 1873. 
Sir: In response to your inquirigs, I beg to say that there is no improvement appar- 
ent in the condition of the working-people in consequence of the advance of wages. 
It was said boastingly by statesmen a few months since that the nation had drunk 
itself out of the Alabama claims by the increased income from the tax on intoxicating drinks. 
during the past year. 
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The general testimony is that no more comforts go to the family now than formerly. 
Increased pay means, with the mass of miners and forgemen, an increase of no other 
luxury than that of drink. In a large proportion of such homes family comfort 18 
totally unknown. The increased wages also lead to idleness, as they do not care to work 
more than enough to secure a certain amount, and thus have more time to spend in 
the public house. Of course there are honorable exceptions, but the papers and gen- 
eral testimony of those familiar with the workingmen of the district go to prove a sad 
increase of idleness and drunkenness. Y 

The tenements of this class are but poor apologies for homes, in multitudes of cases 
their whole furniture not being worth more than a few shillings, and remaining the 
same as when wages were low. Pawnbrokers do a thriving business, and the only part 
of the week when comforts are introduced is on Saturday evening and Sunday, after 
the wages of the week come in. Monday usually begins with the poverty and pawn- 
ing of the previous week, and thus the perpetual round continues. 

The tenements are generally small and dirty, though they might be made much more 
comfortable and convenient if the women were trained to habits of neatness and 
understood housekeeping. ; 

The families are almost universally large, requiring the manual labor of the mother, 
and also of the children at an early age. The house is thus left to the smaller children, 
and but little attention is devoted to it. All this might be easily remedied, if the men 
devoted what they earn for the support of the family, and the women were trained to 
housekeeping. In a large number of cases the women drink as badly as the men, and 
have no ambition to better their condition. 

Yours, truly, 
J. B. GOULD, 
United States Consul. 
To Hon. Epwarp YOUNG, 
Chief of United States Bureau of Statistics. 


MANCHESTER. 


Report of Mr. Consul Branscomb on the condition and habits of the working-classes of the 
Manchester consular district. 


Sir: The working-classes of this consular district are naturally an energetic and 
industrious people; but they cannot, I regret to add, be said to be very temperate. 
They consume an enormous quantity of intoxicating liquors, principally beer, though 
- very many partake largely of spirits and of the cheaper wines. Intemperance seems 
to be on the increase, especially among the women, not only of the working-classes, 
but also of the middle and upper middle. classes.* This is the testimony not only of 
temperance advocates and missionaries, but also of medical men, Christian ministers, 
police officers, and magistrates. Much working time is lost, and many employers are 
often sadly harassed, by their work-people going off to fuddle. The president of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, Hugh Mason, esq., J. P., himself a very large em- 
ployer of labor, in his nddress to the chamber, delivered this morning, on the state of 
the labor-market in connection with the cotton trade, made the following remarks: 


“They had had to pay a higher price for labor than at any period in the history of 
the cotton trade. There had been in all departments of the cotton trade a general 
scarcity of labor; and in addition to that, and perhaps as a consequence of that, there 
had not been that industry and that fair return of labor for wages on the part of a 
great many of those engaged as cotton operatives which ought to have been the case. 
They had taken advantage of their dominant condition, and had disregarded those 
necessary rules of discipline and subordination, without which no great concern, indeed 
no small concern, could be carried on with any degree of pleasure, or even of profit. 
ae, which affected all things, would undoubtedly change the present state of 
things. 

From the foregoing testimony, which could be corroborated to almost any extent, 
it is obvious that much time is wasted by the work-people Much of their earnings is 
recklessly squandered by and through their drinking habits, and, as a natural and in- 
evitable sequence. the home-comforts of the families of these people are very seriously 
abridged by the large amount spent by the men, and, in sadly too many instances, by 
women, and even by youths of both sexes, in drink. And,as a further sequence, the 





* LANCASHIRE DRINK-FACTS.—Lancashire spent £13,299,750 directly upon intoxicating liquors in 1869. 
What did Lancashire get in return? The following statistics will show: £1,113,244 to pay in poor and 
police rates; 102,694 paupers; 30,000 vagrants, idling as vagabonds about the streets; 4,706 lunatics; 
4,749 inquests on deaths; 90,257 persons brought before the magistrates and convicted of crime; 5,913 
depredators, offenders, and suspected persons, not convicted; 2,749 houses of bad character, brothels, 
receivers of stulen goods, &¢.; 17,733 public houses and beer-shops; 3,316 policemen employed to pro- 
tect society from the dangers arising from the drink-shops; 70,892 drunkards, filing multitudes of 
homes with misery; 7,000,000 or more bushels of grain destroyed in manufacturing the drink, or equal 
to 105,000,000 4-pound leaves; 5,000 or 6,000 persons employed in the manufacture of the drink. 
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houses of thése persons who squander so much on drink, tobacco, and all their brood 


of other social vices and bad habits, are squalid, wretched, and desolate. In many 
eases families that can unitedly earn, when they all care to work full time, three, four, 


five, and even six pounds per week, live in filthy and dilapidated tenements in the back 
slums, and sometimes huddle together in one or two roows, without a bit of decent 
furniture.. 

Toward the end of the week and before the pay-day, they are in debt to the honest 
shop-keeper, the bulk of what they had earned the previous week having been spent 
at the beer-shop and the gin-shop. Many poor, hard-working, and sober women often 
complain sadly that the increased wages and the curtailed hours of labor, instead of being a 
boon have been a curse to the family. The men have had more to spend on “ fuddle ;” 
while the women have got less for food, clothing, and the house-rent. The evil seems 
to be growing and spreading in many districts, hotwithstanding the earnest efforts of 
temperance and social reformers, the operations of the newly-formed school-boards, 
the increased activity and zeal of many of the clergy and dissenting ministers, and 
the recent amendment of the licensing laws, whereby places where intoxicating liquors 
are sold have had their hours of sale curtailed. The’ drinking habits of the people 
have become so very bad that any slight restriction does not seem to produce an ap- © 
preciable result, except that the downward tendency is not now so rapid as it was, and 
as it most probably would have been had there not been some little legislative check 
applied. This report, however, would be incomplete, and would not do justice to the 
people of this district, if it.;were not also stated that, side by side with these pernicious 
and wide-spread drinking habits, and the consequent social vice, misery, and disorder, 
there is, at the same time, an increasing band of active, zealous, and enthusiastic tem- 
perance and socialreformers. Total-abstinence societies, Bands of Hope, Good Templar 
Lodges, and workmen’s clubs, on temperance principles, are being established and 
carried on as never before. There are also many co-operative societies, in which the 
sworking classes, the more sober and industrious portions, are investing their savings, 
and by means of which they are not only providing more home comforts, but are 
making provision for times of sickness, and when death shall come, securing some sub- 
stantial aid for the bereaved ones. 

This district is the headquarters of most of these social movements for the promotion 
of sobriety, thrift, and social progress. The United Kingdom Alliance, which aims at 
the total legislative suppression of the liquor-traffic, has its central offices in Man- 
chester. 

* * * au * * * 


There are no figures showing the education of the whole city, but of 8,868 persons 


-gommitted to the Manchester city-jail in 1870, the following is a return of the degree 


-~ 


of their instruction : 





MUSTONET EW EILOMNOL TEN tos le cee coi ame ec a saleisicene se ao tow nes os sn es nines ae 3, 459 
Read and write imperfectly ..---. .----. .----------- 6+---++----- peste aes eee 5, 313 
Preameandewiitonwellosc. .- n= = s<lsee ee nina aie sons me ani feat alee ce seen 86 
Superior instruction.--... .-.--.------ ------ ---- e222 eee eee eee cee eee eee 10 

8, 868 


I remain, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
C. H. BRANSCOMB, 
United States Consul. 
Hon. Epwarp YOUNG, 4 
Chief of Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Department, Washington, D.C. 


In Manchester the free libraries have proved highly successful. The 
number of times that persons have availed themselves of the libraries 
during the year 187172 was 2,264,688, against 2,112,900 the previous 
year. The accessions amount to 14,387 volumes. 


LIVERPOOL. 


Letter from Dr. Trench on the condition and habits of the laboring classes. 


MerpicaL OFFICER OF HrALTH DEPARTMENT, 
‘MUNICIPAL OFFICE, DALE STREET, 
Liverpool, November 20, 1873. 
Sir: Your questions are so general that I fear my answers will appear to rest, a good 
deal more than I like, upon my individual opinion; but such must always be the 
case where the questions are not sufficiently definite to admit of statistical replies. 
With this explanation I will proceed to consider your questions seriatim.* 





* These questions were prepared by the author of this report and forwarded to the consuls of the 
United States at Liverpool and elsewhere in Europe. 


, 
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* I, Ave the laboring classes industrious ? a . 

I consider that tho laboring classes of Liverpool are as @ rule wishful for em- 
ployment, and that laziness or a desire for unoccupied idleness is not one of their 
vices, All labor which is not in the form of piece-work and not paid for accord- 
ing to results, will be perfunctorily and negligently performed, and hence opinions 
as to the industry of the people will always vary according to the stand-point_ of 
the master and the servant, the employer and the employed. It is necessary also 
to remember that the condition of the laboring classes of Liverpool is somewhat 
peculiar, There is little or no continuous occupation for skilled laborers, either 
in workshops or factories, as is the case in such towns as Birmingham, Man- 
chester, and Sheffield, and hence, in Liverpool, we have very few classes of workmen 
receiving high wages with whom it is an object of trades-unionship to prevent the 
labor-market being overstocked or the supply. being in excess of the demand. We 
have not in Liverpool any extent of that arranged and planned idleness on special 
days, (termed in Sheffield saints’ days,) when the highly-paid artisans and workmen, 
in order to keep up the demand, systematically refuse to work, however urgent may 
be the requirements of trade. There is, however, in Liverpool a great deal of enforced 
and unavoidable, though comparatively little of voluntary idleness. The chief 
demand in the labor-market of Liverpool is for unskilled or mere manual work; and 


as, even in the most prosperous years, when trade is brisk and the shipping fully 


occupied, the supply of workmen is always larger than the demand, it follows as a 
consequence that large sections of the laboring classes of Liverpool are obliged to 
rely upon, and to be content with, casual and uncertain occupation. : 
’ Therefore, so far from using a combined and voluntary idleness to keep up the price 
of labor and to regulate its supply and_ demand in their favor, they are, as a rule, 
obliged to be content with uncertain and irregular work, given at the option of their 
employers. The nominal wages of the unskilled day-laborer in Liverpool, such as the 
dock or cotton porters, is 4s.a day or 24s. per week; but as a result of the competi- 
tion occasioned by the excess of supply over demand, the average wages of such 
workmen, even in years of prosperity, do not exceed 18s., or four days and a half work 
per week. This average will greatly vary, according to the state of trade. This is 
markedly seen when a continuance of easterly winds prevents the arrival of sailing- 
vessels, by which hundreds of the laboring classes are at once either totally thrown 
. out. of employment or are only able to obtain one or two days’ occupation in the week. 
Indeed, so varying are the changes of the labor-market, and with it the wage and in- 
come of the laborer, that the list of the numbers receiving out-door relief and the list 
‘of sick and dead of typhus caused by want and overcrowding, can be used as barome- 
ters of the state of the trade of the port. One of the great drawbacks of Liverpool, 
, socially, morally, and sanitarily, is this excess of ‘unskilled labor, which’ originally 
owed its origin chiefly to the Irish famine-fever of 1847, when thousands of the poor 
_ people fled to Liverpool and were supported by the rates. 

Another peculiar feature of the labor-market of Liverpool is that there is no estab- 

lished industrial occupation for young women or for boys and girls, as exists not only 

in the manufacturing districts of Lancashire and Yorkshire, but everywhere where the 
textile fabrics are manufactured, and where weaving, spinning, and knitting are car- 
ried on as manufactures. The consequence of this is that while in Birmingham a per- 
son is struck with the absence from the streets of young people during the working- 
hours of the day, he is equally astonished at the great numbers of the young and active 
who prow] and lurk about the courts and alleys of Liverpool at all hours. This idle- 
ness among the young, in large sections, of the people is very evident in Liverpool. 
It is at first compulsory idleness, occasioned by the absence of occupation or work ; it 
soon demoralizes the child and then degenerates into a habit of vicious idleness. — It is 
among such poor children that industrial schools are wanted; for unless children are 
taught some kind of industry or trade, we cannot hope to see them make any effort to 
rise above the wretchedness of their parents. 

Il. Are the laboring classes intemperate? 

III. If so, do they lose much time from labor in consequence ? 

IV. Are the comforts of their families seriously abridged by the amount spent for drink ? 

I consider that it has been incontestably proved that the working classes of Liver- 
pool are extremely intemperate, even when compared with similar sections of the com- 
munity in other large towns of Great Britain. I know no stronger or sadder proof of 
this than the returns made by the police force, which show that during last year, 
1872, 18,810 persons were brought before the justices on the charge of drunkenness, and 
that of this number no less than 7,786 were females. , 

This number, though so large, will only include persons who were obsireperously 
drunk. It will follow as a corollary from this fact that much time is lost either 
directly by incapacity for work on account of drink, or indirectly by sickness conse- 
quent on the efiects of drink, and also that the comforts of the families of the laborer 
are seriously abridged by the amount spent in drink. S 





The causes which lead to the great intemperance of the laboring classes in Liverpool 
are— 

1. The number of sailors constantly arriving at the port, who, when on shore, freely 
spend their money in a reckless and dissipated manner. 

2. The uncertain occupation and wages of laborers, among whom want and distress 
excite the desire and feeling for the stimulus of drinks. 

3. The squalor of the homes of the unskilled laborers in contrast with the warmth 
and glare of the public houses, and the existence of 1,884 public houses and 282 beer- 
houses as temptations to the wretched people. ‘ 

We all acknowledge the vice of drunkenness to be the great moral evil of Liverpool; 
but, however we may deplore its existence, no statesman or philanthropist has been 
able to suggest a practical remedy. + 

The extent of poor-law relief is a very fair test of the physical aonditign of the 
people, and as want, to the extent of requiring poor-law relief, is largely due to in- 
temperance, so the number of paupers will be to a certain extent an index of the 
extent of that vice. The population of the parish of Liverpool at the last census was 
238,411, and we find that during the last seven years, being years of ordinary prosperity, 
the average number of persons at one time within the parish receiving. poor-law relief 
was 15,910; or, in other words, the number of persons receiving parochial relief in- 
eluded every sixteenth person within the parish. 

It is not thereby meant that all paupers are drunkards, but it is implied that drunk- 
enness may be considered to a large extent a motor or cause of such extended pau- 
perism. ‘ 

V. What is the condition of the rooms they occupy? 

VI. Do many families live in one or two rooms only? , 

The extent of room-occupations by the families of the laboring class may be judged 
of by the following facts: 

The total assessments for the year 1873 in the borough of Liverpool are 101,042; of 
these, 11,572 are for warehouses, shops, sheds, &c., leaving the number of inhabited 
houses 89,470. We find that 64,903 of these houses are assessed at a rental below 
£13 per annum, and 9,528 are assessed at between £14 and £20 pounds per annum, 
leaving 15,039 houses at an assessment above £20 per annum. It is further known 
that the houses below £13 consist merely of three apartments, of an average size of 
between 800 to 900 cubic feet for each apartment. All such houses with singularly 
few exceptions are sublet in single-room occupation. The usual practice is for the 
lJandlord’s tenant to sublet the middle room to another family ; but occasionally, in the 
Irish quarters of the town, both bedrooms are sublet, and three separate families live 
and sleep in the same house. 

Besides the 64,903 houses at a rental below £13, there are 9,528 houses at a rental * 
between £14 and £20 per annum. These houses contain, on an average, five, or six 
apartments, namely, a front and back kitchen and four bed-rooms. The average cubi- 
cal dimensions of the front bed-rooms are from 1,000 to 1,100 feet, and of the back bed- 
rooms from 800 to 900 feet. Such houses are also, as arule, sublet by the landlord’s 
tenant in single, double, and-treble room-occupation. It will be thus seen that 80 per 
cent. of all the habitable houses of Liverpool are, as a rule, sublet in room-occupation 
for longer or shorter periods ; in fact, sublet is their normal condition. The extent of 
subletting of houses, and consequently of room-occupation, is such a grievous evil in 
Liverpool, both as respects filth and overcrowding, that Mr. Graves, our late member, 
introduced into the public-health act of 1866 a clause enabling local authorities to make 
regulations— 

ist. For fixing the number of persons who may occupy a house, or part of a house, 
which is let in lodgings or occupied by members of more than one family. 

2d. For the registration of houses thus let or occupied in lodgings. 

3d. For the inspection of such houses and the keeping the same in a cleanly and 
wholesome state. 

4th. For enforcing therein the provision of privy accommodation and other appli- 
ances and means of cleanliness, &c. 

5th. For the cleansing and lime-washing at stated times of such premises. 

The power thus given by the law was specially meant for Liverpool, and for the rem- 
edy of an evil which is greater here, ameng our unskilled and ill-paid workmen, than 
it is among the skilled mechanics and factory-operatives of Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Birmingham. 

The health committee have enforced the law both as to registration, cubical space in 
rooms, and periodical inspection, by day and night, among 10,162 of the worst of sub- 
let houses in Liverpool. It need only be stated that, by our by-laws as to sublet 
houses, and by the general provisions of the nusiances-removal act, carried into force 
by thirty inspectors, we are enabled to insure to a tolerable extent the general cleanli- 
ness of the rooms of the working-classes as far as regards ceiling, walls, and floor; but 
no words descriptive of wretchedness would be too strong to picture the squalor of 
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houses altogether destitute of furniture, as seen in large districts of the town occupied 
py the Irish, and occasionally seen even in the districts inhabited by English and 
Scotch. , 

VIL-—Have the recent advances in wages resulted to the advantage of the families of the 
workmen, or have they tended to produce greater irregularities ? 

I do not know what may be the case in manufacturing districts, where the custom 
of strikes for increased wages prevails, where workmen are banded together by unions 
to maintain high wages and to prevent the supply of labor being equal to the demand, 
and where the custom of holidays or saint-days has become part of a system of organ- 
ized arrangement. In such manufacturing towns the charge against the workmen of 
demoralization consequent on high wages may be true ; but of one thing I am perfectly 
convinced—that the rant about high wages demoralizing the people in Liverpool, and 
thereby increasing the extent of drunkenness and crime, is utterly false. _ 

I can state, from personal observation, that the condition of the people in these last 
few years has vastly improved. ; 

I remain, dear sir, yours, very truly, 
W. S. TRENCH. 
To GENERAL FAIRCHILD, 4 
United States Consul. 


Extract from a letter to the author from the Hon. Lucius Fairchild, United 
States consul at Liverpool. 


The almost universal testimony here is to the effect that the recent rise in wages 
has not contributed, as.a general thing, to the greater comfort of the families of the 
laboring-men. I am told, by every one with whom I have conversed on the subject, 
that the increase of drunkenness and all dissipations which follow idle hours is 
alarming. I believe that it is the opinion of the best informed that the families of the 
laboring-men are even worse provided for, as a rule, than when wages were less. 


Under date of November 22, 1873, General Fairchild writes as fol- 
lows : : 


In my last I gave it as the general opinion here that the laboring-classes had ‘not 
been substantially benefited by the recent rise in wages, which I meant to more espe- 
cially apply to those engaged in the coal-mines and factories. You will note that Dr. 
Trench gives other testimony respecting the influence of such rise on the laboring- 
classes of this town. 


ST. HELEN'S, NEAR LIVERPOOL. 
Letter from John Hammill, esq., consular agent of the United States. 


UNITED STaTES CONSULATE, 
St. Helen’s, November 12, 1873. 


Dear Sir: In reply to your inquiries in regard to the habits and condition of the 
working-classes in this district, 1 may say that they are very various, as, I suppose, 
must be the case where there is a population of 50,000 composed almost solely of them ; 
but I will describe their condition as well asI am able. I will deal with the colliers 
first, as they are a numerous body, and are at the present time attracting the most at- 
tention, on account of the enormous price of coal, for which they are in a great meas- 
ure to blame, as they will not work more than, say, three weeks per month ; in conse- 
quence of which they get considerably less coal, making it scarce, and therefore dear. 
They are enabled to afford this waste of time through the extravagant wages they are 
now getting, (I believe fully 100 per cent. more than they got two years ago,) but 
which I am afraid are doing them no good, as when they are not working they are fol- 
lowing such objectionable pursuits as drinking, gambling, &c,, which, of. course, do 
not improve their condition, nor the condition of their families, as they must spend, or 
_ rather waste, a good deal of their money in this way. Their mode of living now is 
very different from what it was some year or two ago, as then butcher’s meat was con- 
sidered a great luxury, and seldom indulged in, bué now, although it is considerably 
dearer, they not only buy it regularly, but will have nothing but the best joints. I 
think this remark applies equally to all working-men, but to the colliers in particular. 
Their morals have improved since the discontinuance of sending women down the pit, 
but they are not remarkably good yet. They are, as a body, very reckless with their 
money, squandering it about, a great many of them not even paying their cottage- 
rents, which only average 3s. per week, They marry early, the men from eighteen to 
twenty-two, and the women from seventeen to twenty. Of course, there are steady,. 
industrious men among them, and what few of these there are must be living very 
comfortably and saving money, - 
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_. The men employed in the various glass-works are, as far asI am able to judge, a. 


great contrast to the colliers; at any rate, you do not see them hanging about the 
streets, drinking and idling all day long, as you do the colliers, but this may be ac- 
counted for by their having to work during the day and not having the same oppor- 
tunity. Be that as it may, they always appear respectable, and work regularly. 

Women.are largely employed in the plate-glass works, and earn from 15s. to 20s. per 
week, The men’s wages depend upon the kind of work they do. Some of the glass-. 
blowers can earn from £4 to £5 per week. On the whole, I think the glass-makers are: 
the most respectable large body of men we have. I now come to the laborers in the 
chemical yards or works, and I think I should be justified in saying that they were 
even a worse lot than the colliers, but I conclude if arises in this way, viz: that the 
work required is, for the most part, dirty and disagreeable, and many men object to it; 
consequently it falls to the least respectable in the community, who in this district are: 
largely composed of Irish, who, in addition to their other vices, are very dirty in their 
habits and habitations. They live in the lowest part of the town, and, for the most 
part, half starve their wives and families. I have seen their children running about 
with bare feet, clothed in rags, and using the most profane language—children whose- 
one ranged from eight to fourteen years. There is no doubt that a large percentage 
of the prisoners at our police courts are supplied from these people. Any epidemic 
which breaks out in the town is sure either to originate there or to fly there at once. 
Other workmen, such as joiners and bricklayers, are very ordinary, and I have no re- 
marks to make upon them. 

I may add that all the workmen live in cottages, the rental of which ranges from 2s. 


_ to 5s. per week, and that each family have a cottage to themselves, except in a few 


cases, where they take single men in as lodgers. Every able-bodied man, if he will work, . 
can make a good living, and the scarcity of poor people or beggars is very noticeable. 
I have said nothing about wages, as it would be almost impossible: to give you any 
exact idea, they are paid so differently by different people. Some men work per hour, 
some per day, and some do piece-work. Forinstance, take a chemical works. Say they 
take (as most of them do) salt-cake, black-ash, caustic soda, bleaching-powder, chlo- 
rate of potash, soda-crystals, &c. Now, each of the men employed in these different 
manufactures gets differently paid, and the manufacture of glass the same. 


Yours, obediently, 
JOHN HAMMILL, 
- United States Consular Agent, St. Helen’s. 
Hon. Epwarp YOUNG, 
Chief of United States Bureau of Statistics, Washington, U. S. A. 


GLASGOW. 
HABITS OF THE LABORING-CLASSES. 
[From a report of Mr. Consul J! enkinson. | 


If the efforts of laboring-men in this country to increase the wages paid them were 
for the purpose of procuring more comfortable homes, better food, better clothing, bet- 
ter education, an increase in all the comforts of life, one could heartily wish them suc- 
cess in their efforts. But there are grave reasons to fear an opposite result. Thatan 
increase of wages would only bring greater misery and greater vice by the opportunity 
it would give for greater self-indulgence, especially in drink, is feared by many of the 
best friends of the working-men of the country. That drunkenness prevails to on. 
alarming extent among this class of the people cannot be denied. That it has in- 
creased as their wages have been increased is also true, Many have, no doubt, been . 
benefitted by such increase of wages, but most, it seems, only spend their extra earn- 
ings in extra quantities of whisky. The British board of trade and excise report, just 
issued, gives some important statistics bearing upon this point, extending, however, to 
the whole of the United Kingdom. This shows that in this country the consumption of 
sugar, tea, and coffee has upon the whole decreased during the year, while in nine 
months reported of 1872 the increase of spirits consumed has been over 12 per cent. 
over the corresponding period of 1871, Commenting on this statement, a leading 
Scotch paper says: ‘For several years past the rate of increase in intoxicants has been 
growing, while that on the other commodities has been diminishing ; and at this mo-- 
ment, while the consumption of intoxicants is increasing more rapidly than ever, that 
of the other and better commodities has come to a stand.” It seems, therefore, that the 
laboring-classes of this country have little wish to better their condition ; that com- 
fortable. homes, good and plentiful food and clothing, are all so far above their reach, 
they will not attempt to secure them, but any wages they receive above the mere pit- 
tance to which they have been accustomed is spent in rendering their condition still. 
more wretched and possibly still more vicious. 
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416%) . LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
MONEY SPENT AT THE PAWN-SHOPS. 


A fact of terrible significance was stated recently by a magistrate of Glasgow, Scot- 
land: “I have tried,” he said, “to come at some sort of estimate of the money spent 
yearly by the working-classes in pawning, and the result has been that from £150,000 
to £200,000 a year is spent in interest!” In reply to a question, Is not that more than 
is spent in all the religious observances and education of the city ? the reply was, “I 
think it is a great deal more.”— English paper. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Report of Mr. Consul Jones on the moral and social condition of the 
working-classes. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne is unfortunately a very unhealthy town. This condition of 
things is produced by a variety of causes: First, it is situated upon the cast corst and 
where the island is most narrow ; hence we are more susceptible to all atmospheric 
changes than where there is a greater distance from shore to shore; from our easterly 
‘position we suffer severely from the bleak, biting east winds, especially in the spring 
of the year; and pulmonary diseases, bronchial ond throat affections, are very preva- 
lent. Second, the many chemical works in the neighborhood fii the air at times with 
gases injurious to health. And, lastly, by the direct steam-communication with Euro- 

ean ports, and the great number of ships arriving from all parts of the world, we are 

iable to import epidemics such as the small-pox, which wrought great mischief here in 
1871, and it is with great difficulty that the small-pox and other contagious diseases can 
be eradicated from the narrow, dirty streets to be found along the docks both at New- 
castle and Shields. The rate of mortality in the large towns of England, which is 
published every two weeks, generally places Newcastle in anything but an enviable: 
position, and, as in all crowded aities, the heaviest levies fall upon the poorer classes. 

Notwithstanding all this, I question if larger, stronger men can be found in England 
than those to be seen at the various workshops on the Tyne. It is a fact that the 
champions of nearly all the athletic exercises of England hail from this district. 

The mode of living among the working-classes is not what could be desired ; their 
breakfasts consist of bread and butter with coffee; dinners of cold meat or meat-piea 
and bread and water; tea, of bread and butter with tea; and supper, of bread and 
butter, or bread and cheese, with coffee. 

Many of them are very improvident and fond of drink ; a feast of food and stimu- 
Jants in the early part of the week, at the expense of an insufficient supply at the end, 
is very frequently the case among the sons of ‘toil on the Tyne. 

Excessive drinking has undoubtedly increased in this district since the short hours 
and advanced wages have prevailed; and in this opinion I am corroborated by the 
evidence of several intelligent, discerning workingmen, who would have gladly given 
a different account of their own class had truth not stood in their way. . 

The new licensing act, I doubt not, will have a most beneficial effect upon people 
addicted to the excessive use of strong drink. This law provides that all public-houses 
shall be closed “on Sunday, Christmas Day, and Good Friday, during the whole day 
before the hour of half past 12 in the afternoon, and between the hours of half past 2 
and 6 in the afternoon, and after the hour of 10 at night, and on all other days before 
_ the hour of six in the morning and after the hour of 11 at night.” 

“ Any person who sells or exposes for sale, or opens or keeps open any premises for 
the sale of intoxicating liquors during the time that such premises are directed to be 
closed by or in pursuance of this section, or during such time as aforesaid allows any 
intoxicating liquors to be consumed on such premises, shall for the first offense be liable 
to a penalty not exceeding £10, and for any subsequent offense not exceeding £20.” 

The benefit that will accrue to the British workman from these prohibitory clauses 
cannot be overestimated ; many of the quarters formerly lost by the engineer through 
tarrying at the public-house on his way to the shop in the morning will now be saved. 
After 11 he must turn his face homeward ; the penalty of violating the law is too heavy 
to be trifléd with by the keepers of drinking-saloons. More sleep will thus be afforded 
toward recuperating the strength of both mind and body. The time for indulging is 
shortened ; may we not hope that the resolution of those prone to the immoderate use 
of the intoxicating beverage be strengthened, their ambition rekindled, and their 
new hopes, their higher aims, bring sunshine to many a hearth now all but lost in the 
gloom of despair. 

The Jaboring-classes in this district, especially pitmen, are great fanciers of dogs; 
while others of more refined taste breed birds of various kinds in large numbers; grow 
flowers of rare beauty, and under great difficulties, on such a scale as to put the owners 
of magnificent conservatories to shame. A collier named Thomas Buckham first went 
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- down a coal-pit at the age of fourteen; he worked six years as a boy, and has been a 


hewer for forty years, during which time he has not averaged 20s. ($4.84) of a weekly 
wage; yet this man has competed for prizes at flower-shows for thirty-six years, and . 


__ has never contested without winning a prize. Last year, fifty prizes, out of fifty-four, 
_ were awarded to him at a flower-show held near Newcastle, and this year he carried 


away forty-nine out of the fifty-four. 
A large proportion of the laboring-classes of this district are passionately fond of © 
sports, particularly boat-racing. When a contest takes place, between celebrities, on 
the Tyne, especially if after working-hours, or on Saturday afternoon, numerous steam- 
ers, crowded with anxious spectators, follow the race; while the banks of the river are — 
crowded by thousands of people who have assembled to witness the aquatic strife. 
Numerous matches for foot-racing, quoit-pitching, bowling, dog-running, shooting, and 
oxen singing, come off nearly every week, where the competitors are from the ranks of 
abor. . 
The masses on the Tyne have a dialect peculiar to this district alone; its most char- 
acteristic feature consists of an inability to pronounce the “r” aright. The sound 
which they give to this consonant is a kind of combination of the “r” and the ‘ch” 
of the Welsh or German. A Scotch girl, engaged as a servant in Newcastle, on being 
asked how she got along with the language, said that she was enabled to: pronounce 
like the natives by “swallowing the ‘1’s’ and giving them a bit chow i’ the middle.” 
This peculiarity is but rarely met among the more educated portion of the inhabitants. 
A moderate proportion of the workmen and their families attend places of worship 
on Sunday, a great majority of whom are Wesleyans. 
The people of Tyneside are gruff, outspoken, and impress the stranger as being 
uncivil; a long residence in their midst proves them to be equitable, generous, and 


warm-hearted. 
EVAN R. JONES, 
United States Consul. . 


MINERS WITH SCIENTIFIC TASTES. 


The following notices of some miners in the Northumberland and 
Durham coal-fields, which have been furnished to the author, will be read 
with interest : Ps ' 

John Simms, West Cranleyton, son of an ingenious miner who died several years 


ago; his son John works in West Cranleyton colliery, and has worked there from boy- 


hood; he is about forty years of age; works as a heaver of coal. He has made great 
progress in the study of the fossil and_reptile remains of the north coal-districts, and 
has a very large and good collection. He also works with the microscope and prepares 
microscopical objects; his preparations of fish-remains are very good. He is interested 
in butterflies and moths, and his knowledge of local natural history is very creditable. 

Joseph Taylor, a workingman, residing at West Cranleyton, is a relative of Mr. 
Simms by marriage, and his tastes and capacities very similar to those possessed 
by his brother-in-law. He has a good collection of lower coal-measure fossils ; he also 
mounts objects for the microscope, and he and Mr. Simms both supplied Mr. West the 
slides for his work on coal-measure paleontology. Mr. Taylor is about forty years of 
age, and for several years has devoted his leisure hours to paleontology. 

John Salt, Newsham colliery, about thirty-three years of age, has made a large col- 
lection of coal-measure fishes and labyrinthodont, and has found the largest and best 
specimens of labyrinthodont that have been found inany part of the world. His collec- 
tion, gathered by his own hands, was unique. He also made microscopical sections, 
and he, and the other miners, Simms and Taylor, first possessed very excellent micro- 
scopes. They all had good libraries. Mr. Salt has removed to Staffordshire. 

David Knight, who was killed by an accident in Dudley colliery, N orthumberland, 
about five years ago, was a very ingenious working miner; he collected fossils, but- 
terflies, &c., and constructed a microscope ; ground his own lenses, and fitted up the 
instrument himself. He also invented a machine for grinding lenses for telescopes and 
microscopes. He contributed several articles on mathematics to local journals, and 
was an ingenious and industrious man. 


THE CONDITION OF THE WORKING-CLASSES OF ENGLAND. 


By J. S. STANLEY JAMES. 


* * * * * * * 

In the Old World it is not so very long since, indeed it is still true of many parts, 
all were born to a fixed social position, and were mostly kept in it by law or inter: 
dicted from any means by which they could emerge from it.’ Sir Henry Maine says 
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“The movement of the progressive societies has hitherto been a movement from status 
to contract; that is, from a condition of life in which relations between individuals 
are determined by membership of families or tribes, or conquering or conquered races, 
toward a condition of things in which they are dependent upon contracts entered into 
by individuals.” But although society has thus progressed in England, the condition 
of employer and employed cannot in all cases be fairly called a contract, for the latter 
is often entirely at the mercy of the former; and in this I must draw the distinction 
between skilled and unskilled labor, between the farm-laborers of the country and the 
artisans and mechanics of the town. The condition of the first is dependent upon the 
laws relating to population and food, and is also considerably affected by the present 
laws of England; the latter are mostly influenced by the laws of commercial and 
monetary economy of supply and demand. It will be best, perhaps, to divide the 
workers of England under several heads.* 


I.—THE ENGLISH OPERATIVE. 


Not unskilled laborers, yet hardly to be called mechanics, the operatives are a class 
who have sprung into existence during the present century, The agricultural laborer 
can perform all the ordinary operations about a farm by. using the skill which, without 
any effort on his part, has gradually accumulated upon him trom his boyhood. It has 
cost him nothing, and all his village companions have about as much of it as he has 
himself. It isso with laborers in towns; they partake of the stock of common knowl- 
‘edge as they do of light, air, or anything else whichis acquired without labor or the equiv- 
alent of labor. The population of a mining district grows as it were into the knowl- 
edge of mining; in sea-ports into dock-porterage ; and in textile-fabric districts into a 
knowledge of ordinary mill-work ; these are the operatives. Itis but one hundred and 
five years since Watt’s first patent for the steam-engine was granted, and the applica- 
tion of steam to manufactures is of far more recent date, yet already it has spread all 
over the world. Many trades are now so subdivided by the use of machinery that the 
utmost degree of simplicity in manipulation is reached. In large manufactories men 
are but the feeders of the machine. To acertain extent the operative may, in compar- 
ison with the farm-laborer, be called a skilled workman, but by the subdivisions of 
trade and the use of machinery many mechanics are but masters of one branch of a 
trade, and being dependent upon the steam-engine are reduced to the status of the 
operative. 

The most numerous body in England, next to the farm-laborers, the operatives are 
the most miserable. Crowded together in huge workshops, their labor is more un- 
‘healthy than that of an agriculturist.. Their homes in the large cities are often a 
disgrace to civilization. If they obtain higher wages than the laborer, the increased 
cost of living in cities often counterbalances that apparent advantage, and they can 
save little from their wages. In any case of slackness of trade they suffer miserably. 
Thé moral condition of factory-operatives is not good ; the employment of young girls 
and women—ignorant and uneducated as they are in England—unifits them for the 
‘duties of domestic life when they marry. In America a girl works in a factory and her 
‘employment is considered more respectable than that of a domestic servant. In En- 
gland it is the reverse; a “ factory-girl” is aname of contempt, and domestic servants 
consider themselves far superior to such. : 

But operatives suffer from no evil which may not arise in the United States or in 
any large center in the world. Whatever discontent they may truly feel arises not 

rom political but purely economic grounds. It is a question of supply and demand, 

and in every branch of labor in England the supply exceeds the demand. Every trade 
is relatively overstocked; like the trees of a too thickly planted forest, the workers 
suck the lite from each other. The farm-laborers suffer, as I have shown, from a con- 
dition of things the result in a great measure of the laws in respect to the land; the 
other workers of England only from the evils inseparable from the laws regulating 
capital and labor. Pages might be written showing the miserable social condition of 
‘the operatives of England, but cui bono? During the last ten years, however, that con- 
dition has become greatly improved, and mainly by the exertions of the workers them- 
selves. In many of the large towns, in Lancashire and Yorkshire, the men are joining 
together and building and working co-operative factories. The “Star” mill at Old- 
ham, which with the machinery cost over half a million dollars, is owned and worked 
by the operatives. 


Il.—THE MINERS AND IRON-WORKERS OF ENGLAND. 


It has been often said, and with much truth, that England’s greatness has been built 
up by the wealth of her mineral resources ; that without her coal and iron she would 
never have gained her proud position among nations. The natural advantages of Great 
Britain as a maritime country are great; her harbors and great rivers placed her in olden 
time far ahead of any other nation in that respect. But in later days, and especially 
since the introduction of steam-power into every branch of industry, the possession of 





* The remarks of Mr. Stanley James on agricultural laborers appear on preceding pages. 
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coal and iron has been the cause of England’s commercial prosperity. The coal-fields 
of England are the centers of the most dense populations. The greatest manufactures 
are fostered in the immediate neighborhood of her mineral wealth. 
In the year 1872 nearly 400,000 males were employed in about 3,000 coal-mines, sup- 
porting, it is calculated, one-eighteenth of the total population of Great Britain by 
coal-mining, and raising 123,386,758 tons of coal—more than half the coal mined in the 
world. The miner passes his time far away from the light of day and the pure air of 
heaven. He endures many perils; is in danger from fallings of earth; from waters, 
which at any moment may flood the mine and drown the workers; from choke-damp 
and fire-damp. The latter is a foe insidious and deadly, striking without a moment’s 
warning. In some of the old workings in the Black country (the coal-district of Staf- 
fordshire) and South Wales, even the most careful precautions known to science and 
most copious ventilation are useless against this dread foe. ’ 
The carelessness of the men themselves conduces a great deal to such accidents. Al- 
though naked lighis are never carried, the lamp in use being the safety one invented 
by Sir Humphrey Davy, although their lamps are handed to them locked before they 
go down the mine, yet, after an explosion, an open lamp lying by the body of some 
miner often tells the tale of folly. The light given by the lamp, screened as they are 
by wire-gauze, is very dim, and the men, reckless of their lives and those of their com- 
rades, often pick the locks and work with the naked candles. In 1869, 1,116 lives 
were lost in coal-mines, being an average of one for every 309 miners and for every 
96,777 tons of coal raised. It must be a strong inducement, indeed, to tempt men to a 
service not only dangerous, but wearisome and disgusting. They work among eter- — 
nal damp and gloom. In mavy mines the men work in aregular temperature of eighty 
degrees ; in such the hours of labor are necessarily short. In the deepest coal-mine in 
England, at Rosebridge, in Lancashire, where the shaft has been sunk over 2,400 feet, 
the temperature of the earth is ninety-four degrees Fahrenheit. 
English miners have always obtained good wages, and they are now earning upwards 
of £3 a week. 
F a % = Side by side with the coal-mines of England there will always 


“ 


be found large iron-works. Coal and iron are often found in the same district, but 


_ when they are not it is more profitable to transport the iron-ore to the vicinity of the 


coal-fields than to take the coal to the iron-fields. In the making of iron there is not 
so much mechanical skill required as strength and power of endurance ; machinery 
does the rest. Iron-workers, like miners, labor hard, ever exposed to great dangers, 
but win a good reward in the shape of wages. In their social habits I will treat the 
two as one class. They are rough, ignorant, much given to the British vice of indul- 
gence in strong drink, and often brutal when in their cups. One cause of intemper- 
ance is the heavy burden of care and toil. To earn subsistence for themselves and 
their families they undergo a degree of labor exhausting to the body and injurious to 
health; in consequence, relief is sought in stimulants, and these men who have the 
blood of their Anglo-Saxon forefathers in them, renowned in history and song as heavy 
revelers, have not as yet learned to draw the line at moderation. Another cause of 
intemperance is the want of self-respect which the present state of society in England 
induces among the poor and laborious. Society has offered no inducements to the 
laboring classes to higher or more refined tastes; it has, in fact, said to these men, 
« You are beneath us; in our eyes but little better than brutes.” So, still more degraded 

and robbed of a powerful protection against low tastes, namely, self-respect, what 
wonder that these men become brutes in their pleasures. The state of their homes, 
too, is not enticing, although they are much better lodged than agricultural laborers ; 
still, considering the wages they earn, the houses they inhabit are most wretched ones, 
deficient in accommodations for comfort and decency. These men, therefore, find in 
the public house attractions superior to those offered by their homes: ignorant as they 
are, their pleasures are all sensual ones, and the larger part of their income is spent in 
meat and drinks. ‘ : 

Sufficient of strong drink is the miners’ or iron-workers’ desideratum ; when that 
passion is satisfied the love of sport comes uppermost, and in this, physical action and 
competition are most desired. The miner takes great delight in his own prowess. 
Too often it may be that he turns his strength upon his helpmate ; but in many min- 

* ing-districts the females, from working on the “pit-bank” at an early age, are a match 
for their lords. It may be imagined that the miners become a brutal, depraved set of 
men, Not altogether so. Hard-drinking, hard-fighting lot as they are, debarred from 

higher aims or tastes, they have yet in them. the blood of heroes, and many noble deeds 
are done by them. Whenever there is an explosion of “ fire-damp” there is seldom 
need to call for volunteers to descend the mine. The men are always ready and willing 
to go to the rescue of their fellows, although they well know that in fifty cases out of 
a hundred, the first. succeeding party will share the same fate. I have myself seen 
many cases in which the men have sacrificed their own lives to help others. * 

The miners of Cornwall aud of North Wales work under a different system and form 

-a distinct class. They are employed on piecework, or, as they express it, ‘ bargains. 


. Although they do not now obtain the high wages given to the coal-miners, still, on the 
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whole, they are perhaps more prosperous. Situated, too, as the copper-mines and slate- 
quarries are, in the open country, they obtain purer air and cheaper living ; still with 
these, as with the majority of English workers, drunkenness is a great curse. I do not 
mean to stigmatize the whole working population as drunkards, but statistics show 
that far too large a proportion of their income is spent on strong drink. While on this 
subject I may quote the following from Professor Leone Levi’s report on “ Taxation and 
the Working-Classes of England: ” 
“Of the taxes affecting wealth and industry, the working-classes pay but a small 
amount. Of the taxes on luxuries, however, the working-classes pay a much larger propor- 
tion. Two-thirds of the duties on spirits, malt, and tobacco, as well as of the license- 
duties for the sale of the same, amount in all to £21,000,000, out of a total, including 
the revenue for wine, of £33,700,000 ; and when we come to the taxes upon necessaries, 
two-thirds of the revenue on tea, the half of that on sugar, and a fair proportion of the 
taxes on fruit and other custom and excise duties, give a total of £4,250,000 out of a total 
of £7,950,000. Altogether, about £29,200,000 seem to be the proportion of the imperial 
taxation falling upon the working-classes, and £38,500,000 the proportion of the mid- 
‘dle and higher classes. And it is important to notice, that while the latter pay 42 per 
cent. of their taxes out of duties on articles of consumption, the working-classes pay 
as much as 96 per cent. of theirs in this form. In addition to the imperial taxation, 
however, there are the local taxes, which amount in all to about £25,000,000, a fifth of 
which may fall on the working-classes, but which, deducting the amount excused, may ~ 
leave only £4,250,000 as really paid by them. In the aggregate we may take it, that 
out of £90,000,000 of taxes, imperial and local, £30,000,U00 are paid by the working- 
classes, and £60,000,000 by the middle and higher classes; and tor every £1 of taxes 
the proportion paid by each is about as follows: 
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‘““To appreciate properly, however, the real burden of taxation, we must take into 
account the number and income of the working classes. The relation to their number 
is easy to calculate, since £30,000,000 of taxation among 21,000,000 of persons gives 
an average of 28s. 6d. per head, while £60,000,000 among 11,000,000 of the middle and 
higher classes gives an average of 109s. per head. * J is 

_ The proportion of taxation to expenditure differs enormously with different families 
and individuals, the provident and the improvident, the temperate and the intemper- 
ate, the town laborer and the agricultural laborer paying yery different portions of 
taxes. But it is important to bear in mind that very few of our workmen save much 
out of their weekly earnings. Assuming an expenditure of £400,000,000, the propor- 
gon expended on each article by the working-classes may be approximately stated as 

ollows: 





Per cent. Amount. 
BETA NS «insta niniw o's o's initan Seis bles wninan ate eed ae MOO e REE eee 15 £60, 000, 000 
BEREOTU Gs cin or cin nin, vicis'a tajemia/ seins at caine oS Rin ake re RIE ETRE a eae 5 20, v00, 000 
OE Re lao e bie. n.0's,alehe aie ele erniniemeune Mice ee GEES eo RETO CO eee 7 30, 000, 000 
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Other expenses; education, church or chapel, amusements, doc- 
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Twelve per cent. spent on drink is a large proportion ; but from.my knowledge of 
the working-classes of England, I am sure that Professor Levi, if anything, rather 
underestimates that item of their expenditure. 
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IIIl.—MECHANICS AND SKILLED, TRADESMEN. 


All over the world the mechanic is economically in a different position from the la- 
borer, the miner, or the “ factory-hanud.” He has been provided with a trade. Either 
a premium has been paid for teaching him, or he has, as an apprentice, foregone part of 
his earnings during the period of pupilage. He has bought something which he in- 
tends to sell again; his acquired skill being his stock in trade. In England the 
mechanic, who works both by his hands and his brain, doing that which machinery 
does not yet do, is intellectually and morally the superior of the other members of the 
working class. As already indicated, the introduction of machinery has, in many cases, 
through the subdivisions of matufacture, reduced many mechanics to the level of op- 
eratives. They do not require that skill of hand and eye which an apprenticeship gives. 
But there are still many trades in which this special skill is required, and in which the 
steam-engine will always be entirely subordinate to that human skill. 

The English mechanic is the superior of the other workers; but in education and 
social standing, how inferior to the American! His intelligence is mostly confined to 
his trade; apprenticed at an early age, his only education has been that of the work- 
shop. Outside his trade he is too often ignorant of everything. A small proportion of 
mechanics may yearly become masters ; now and then they become wealthy and enter the 
ranks of the aristocracy or gentry. Then this ignorance of which I speak shows itself 
so plainly, and makes the nouveaux riches of England notorious throughout the world. 
In this again, as always, let it be understood that I speak generally. I have seen a 
Manchester mechanic read Newton’s “Principia” in the original. I know a London 
mechanic well read in Latin and Greek, and who is learning Hebrew in order that he 

may study the Scriptures in that tongue. But the general ignorance of the workers of 
England arises from there not having been, until the last two years, any system of na- 
tional education. The English mechanics I believe to be unsurpassed in the world, 
but owing to that want of education and the early age at which they are apprenticed, 
they are, outside their trades, far inferior to the American. 

English mechanics do not receive such high wages as miners or iron-workers. Still 
their work being more regular and there being less risk to life, they are certainly ma- 
terially better off than any other class of English workers. It would swell this paper 
to too great a length to go through all the branches of English trades and compare the . 
wages given with those in America. As a rule, however, I find that wages of mechan- 
ics in the Eastern States and large cities generally are 100 per cent. higher than in 
England, and the cost of living does not increase proportionately.” 

This is but a slight sketch of the working-classes of England, but it is drawn from 
the life, and there is no fact or inference contained therein which is hot within my 
own knowledge. What is the real cause of the poverty and hardships the workers of 
England endure, and what can be done to alleviate their lot? Socialists attribute this 
poverty to the constitution of society ; political reformers to the form of government ; 
theologians, perchance, as a punishment of original sin. But the real cause is not on 
the surface. The farm-laborer suffers certainly from a condition of things entailed 
upon him by the land-laws of England. He shares with the other workers in the want 
of a good national system gf education, and in the hard barriers of class-distinction 
which, keeping the workingman in a subservient position as one of the ‘lower order,” 

«prevents him from having that personal self-respect which is such a help and safe- 
guard through life. But above all these are the laws of nature and political economy. 
The population of England has increased faster than itsproduction of food; her laborers 
faster than her capital. England now shows larger proiits, higher wages, more soaring 
business, and greater luxury among the employers of labor ; and yet in spite of higher 
wages the working-classes can only reach a certain low level of comfort. The compe- 
tition existing in an overstocked labor-market keeps wages at acertain limit, and if 
they have risen, it is mainly owing to the influence of the trades unions, and the cost of 
living has risen in proportion. But supply and demand rules everything, and the 
trades unions cannot overcome economic laws. My theory may be objected to by 
many, but I hold that every trade, business, or profession is lamentably overstocked in 
England. Where is the outlet? But a few miles of water and the United States, the 
true ° Greater Britain,” is reached. America opens her arms to all the world, but 
should especially welcome those of her kindred, the race of the men who landed on 
Plymouth Rock and founded the plantations of Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania. 

J. 8. STANLEY JAMES. 


Lonpon, January 31, 1874. 





* For example, a mechanic in London will receive 30s. a week, (I take a high average.) Ifa sin gle 
man he will have to pay at least 15s., one-half his income, for his board. In America the same mechanic 
will receive $15 a week, and will pay for his board 35, one-third of his income, and live twice as well as 
his English compeer. Throughout all the handicraft trades I find this difference between wages 
and living in England and America. 
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LORD ROSEBERY ON IMPROVING THE CONDITION OF THE WORKING- 
CLASSES. 


At a meeting of the Social Science Congress, held at Glasgow, in Oc- 
tober, 1874, the president, Lord Rosebery, made an extended address — 


‘in which he directed his remarks almost exclusively to an exposition of 


what he considered the best means of improving the condition of the 
working-classes. Foremost among these means he places education. 
Education and enlightenment, he says, are required to keep pace with 
the material prosperity of the country. But the education of experience 
is also valuable—as much so as superior culture. It is requisite that 
the working-classes should understand the injurious effects of strikes 
and collisions with their employers, and that employers should recog- 
nize the claims of their workmen to their kindness and forbearance. 
He favors compulsory education, also, as a means of lessening habits of 
drunkenness. ‘The statistics of national thirst are not very attractive 
topics so long as revenue considerations are suffered to. obscure every 
other, and it is unfortunately true that among a large section of the 
population increased prosperity seems to mean increased drink, or, as 
he sarcastically puts it, “the outward signs of our civilization are an 
extraordinary accumulation of wealth and an extraordinary consumption 
of alcohol.” But an increase of culture by no means implies an increase 
of sobriety. 

@ He reviews the physical questions which so materially concern the 
welfare of the working-classes—their dwellings, their hours of labor in 
factories, especially as regards women and children, and the good aspects. 


‘of union and co-operation. He says: 


It is true that unions among work-people, with a view to the artificial raising of 
their wages, may hamper production, and harshly control freedom of action. On the 
other hand, they have often been of real service by promoting intelligent communica- 
tion between work-people in different parts of the country, and in ascertaining the due 
recompense of labor. Few impartial persons will be disposed to deny that, though it 
has caused bitter feelings on both sides, as all such revolutions must, the great social 
movement which has recently united the English peasantry is likely to diffuse enlight- 
enment, to encourage independence, and to place wages on a more clear and rational 
footing. The natural adjustment of the right proportion between the profits of capital 
and the wages of labor is a tolerably sure, it may be, but certainly a very slow process, 
and union among workmen has had a beneficial effect in hastening it. Strikes, which 
cause so much distress, aud which so greatly hinder production, we must lament. But 
so long as capital and labor continue distinct and opposing interests, is it likely that 
strikes will be rare? Co-operation, indeed, is the obvious remedy for all these troubles ; 
but co-operation can hardly, so far, be considered a success in this country. It appears 
to require a more general intelligence and a greater accumulation of capital among 
the working-classes than exists at present. 

There is so much to be done; our civilization is so little removed from barbarism. 
At this moment there is a daily-column in the newspapers devoted to recording brutal 
outrages, where human beings have behaved like wild beasts. Every policeman in 
London is assaulted on an average about once in two years. Within the memory of 
living men the workers at the salt-pans of Joppa, only a mile or two from Edinburgh, 
were serfs—adscripti glebe—and sold along with the lands on which they dwelt. 
Neither they nor their children could move from the spot, or could alter their calling. 
The late lord provost of Edinburgh, who bears the honored name of Chambers, re- 
cords his having talked to such men. What a hell, too, was described to Lord Ashley’s 
commission of 1842. In the mines were women aud children employed as beasts, 
dragging trucks on all fours, pursuing in fetid tunnels the degraded tasks which no. 
mere animal could be found to undertake. We know that equal horrors existed in the 
brick-fields two or three years ago, when there were 30,000 children employed, looking 
like moving masses of the clay they bore, whose ages varied from three and a half years. 
to seventeen, and when an average case was thus described: ‘“‘I had a child weighed 
very recently, and though he was somewhat over eight years old, he weighed but 524 
pounds, and was employed carrying 43 pounds of clay on his head an average distance: 
of fifteen miles daily, and worked seventy-three hours a week. ‘I'his is only an average: 


a 
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case of what many poor children are doing in England at the present time, and we 
need not wonder at their stunted and haggard appearance, when we take into account 
the tender age at which they are sent to their Egyptian tasks.” Then again: “All 
goodness and purity seems to become stamped out of these people, and were I to relate,” 


says a witness, who worked himself in the brick-fields, “what could be related, the 
whole country would become sickened and horrified.” 


IRELAND. 


Letter from Mr. Consul King on the condition of the working-people of the 
Dublin consular district. 


CONSULATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Dublin, November 24, 1873. 
Derr SIR: * a = a “ i 
First, as to the condition of the working-people ia this district. In all or nearly all 
branches of labor wages are greatly higher than they formerly were, and I do not think 
that the cost of living has advanced proportionately. Bread is slightly dearer, but 
meat, sugar, and tea, and even oatmeal, can be had for nearly the same as before the 
advance in wages. I have never seen people of the laboring class, or perhaps I 
should say of the manual-laboring class, so badly clothedas here. Even in cases where 
necessity does not compel such carelessness, ragged or curiously- patched garments are 
) not uncommon, yet clothes are really quite cheap here, even when compared with 
| prices current ten years ago on the European continent. ; 
| Honse-rent is low, and I think has not advanced greatly for some time, but I think 
. the working-people pay more for rents than they formerly did. Dublin is full of fine 
old houses, formerly the abodes of the courtly or wealthy, but now abandoned by 
fashion. Until recently, and even still to a certain degree, the better portion of these 
r houses were chiefly occupied by clerks or people of that respectable class with low 
‘fixed incomes. Within the past few years, great numbers of small houses have been 
built on all the outskirts of the city, and have been occupied chiefly by persons of this 
class, and the apartments formerly used by them have been taken possession of by the 
manual-laboring class in addition to what they had before, thus greatly improving the 
condition of their lodgings. At least this is my opinion, founded partly on isolated in- 
stances which have come under my own observation, but chiefly on the fact that large 
numbers of new small houses have been built in the city while the population has not 
increased. I do not think that landlords generally keep their houses in as good con- 
dition as they ought, and I have been told that the reason for this is the defective na- 
ture of very many of the titles and consequent danger to holders or improvers of city 
property. The Irish land-act has never been extended to the cities, which I consider it 
would greatly benefit, as it seems to have done the country districts. 
Secondly, in regard to drunkenness: On this I was unable to give an opinion of 
any value, and, consequently, appealed to that eminent Irish statistician, Dr. Neilson 
Hancock, who kindly gave me the benefit of his observations. In his opinion, Irish 
, laborers, when compared with English or Scotch, may be called industrious. In my 
: own opinion an English laborer will get drunk at night and go to work as usual next 
_. «day, while the Irishman will not work the day after a debauch. According to Doctor 
Hancock’s statistics drunkenness throughout Ireland is less prevalent than it was 
ten years ago; and he thinks there is not more of it here than in England, though in’ 
Treland the number of arrests is greater, which fact is accounted for, the doctor thinks, 
by the facts that there are more policemen here, and that they are under govern- 
ment control, while the English police are local, and, consequently, are more wary 
. when making arrests of tax-payers. : : : 
I have also received your letter of the 31st ultimo, and, in compliance with your’ 
request, have been to see Mr. Pim. I have also again tried to secure some statistics 
from Mr. Guinness, and have, in both cases, met with courteous promises, but, as yet, 


nothing has resulted. 
* * * * # # * 


WILSON KING, 
United States Consul. 


Dr. EpwarpD YOUNG, 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics. 


Ss 


ADVANCE OF TEMPERANCE PRINCIPLES. 


On this subject Mr. Consul Webster, under. date of March 26, 1875, 


: writes as follows: 
: Thecause of temperanceis,[ am quite sure, advancing. The results of the earlier clos- 
4 ing of public houses are seen to be good. ‘The Good Templars’” organization is growing 
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very rapidly, and is drawing in many who have been hard drinkers. And, moreover, 
we are coming to that stage when the better sort of drinkers feel called upon to ex- 
cuse themselves by saying that their physician advises it, &c. 


Sobriety is to be commended and its absence deplored among all 
classes, especially among railroad employés, to whom the lives of the 
traveling public are intrusted. But it may be doubted whether much 
benefit will result from the following instance of— 


ENFORCED TEMPERANCE OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES. 


It is stated that Suptrintendent Angell, of the European and North American Rail- 
way, has sent to all the employés of the road a form of pledge for them to sign, where- 
by they agree to abstain from using intoxicating liquors as a beverage, and the use of 
profane or ungentlemanly language. Accompanying the blank pledge is a circular 
informing the employés that this step is taken in consequence of frequent complaints 
at the office, and requesting those declining to sign to give notice of their intentions, 
that their places may be filled by others. 


{ 
A SANITARY STRIKE. 


A strike with a novel object is reported as having occurred at the Trenton collieries, 
Durham, the miners having struck for water and decency, They allege that their 
sufferings, owing to a want of water both for drinking and for domestic purposes, have 
been very considerable, and that their complaints receive no attention. Acts of Par- 
liament and orders of the local government board are stated to be, as far as they are 


concerned, mere dead letters; and the men, who with their families number about, 


3,000 persons, refuse to do any more work until they are provided with a proper water- 
supply, and with decent dwelling accommodation. The neglect which has charac- 
terized some of the Durham colliery districts is but too well known, and although in 
some isolated localities excellent dwelling accommodations and every necessary sani- 
tary requirement are provided for the colliers, there are many places in which such 
a thing as a closet is unknown, and where none but the filthiest water can be pro- 
cured ‘unless it is sought at a considerable distance. This strike at least has our sym- 
pathy, and we trust that it will teach some of the wealthy colliery-owners a lesson in 
sanitary administration.—The Sanitary Record. 


THRIFT AMONG THE WORKING CLASSES IN THE TEXTILE DISTRICTS. 


{From the report of the Inspector of Factories, 1874.] 


ra 


Want of thrift has hitherto been considered one of the great faults of the operative 
class, and therefore one hails with pleasure any institution which tends to foster among 
them a more provident and careful character. ; 

The establishment of penny-banks as connected with schools and churches in the 
poorer parts of some of our manufacturing districts, is doing much to promote saving 
habits among our working classes, and I am glad to find, after making careful inquiry, 
that such institutions have largely increased of late years, and are much patronized 
by those for whose good they are established. x 

‘I annex a deposit-book of one of these institutions situated in a crowded factory 
district of Manchester; and also a notice which has been circulated in the factories 
and workshops of the neighborhood. The book gives the rules pertaining to the man- 
agement of the institution. Iam informed that during the past year the number of 
depositors in this bank was over 400. 

I should like to see such institutions established in connection with all our large 
factories and workshops, especially where married women are employed. And I think 
the goosiug remarks on one I have lately come across will show the good they may 
produce : 

Some time since, on going through one of our largest cotton-mills in Salford, 
I observed by a notice hung on the walls that a penny savings-bank in connection 
with the works had been established, where sums of from one penny to £10 are re- 
ceived from the work-people, and interest at the rate of 5 per cent. given on sums over 
10s., the firm having consented to guarantee the amounts invested. The notice went 
on to say, “ those of our hands that have not begun to save are reminded that although 
trade is rather good at present it may not always remain so, and they are’earnestly re- 
quested to avail themselves of the opportunity to provide for less prosperous times.” 

On making inquiry, I found that this call had been fairly responded to by the hands 
rr This mill gives employment to upward of 800 hands, of whom above 500 
are feinales. 
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_ The sums deposited weekly vary from 6d. to 5s. This institution, besides promoting 
saving habits among the work-people generally, isa great boon to the married women, 
and is taken much advantage of by them. It acts to them as a kind of lying-in club, 
where, many months before the birth of her infant, the mother can make alittle pro- 
vision for the event by laying aside a small sum weekly unknown to her husband, and 
without his being able to meddle with it. This enables her not only to meet the time 
with more comfort around her, but also does away with the necessity of her returning 
to her work in the factory so soon after her confinement; thus saving her own health 
and giving a better chance to the infant of surviving future hardships. 

The deposits in this factory-bank were in 1873, £70 4s. 10d.; withdrawals, £58 4s. 
1d.; number of depositors, 63; accounts open 31st December, 23. 


HOMES FOR THE POOR. 
[From the New York Times, February 28, 1875.] 


An interesting debate occurred in the English House of Commons on February 8 
upon a subject which is of deep interest to all civilized countries—the improvement of 
the dwellings of the working classes. Mr. Cross, in behalf of the government, pre- 
sented a bill which would go far toward remedying the evils resulting from over- 
crowding in English large towns and cities. In his able speech advocating the bill, he 
indirectly showed how much has already been accomplished in this great reform. 
The “Peabody fund” controls a capital of $3,000,000, entirely devoted to building im- 
proved dwellings for the poor. Two other societies have expended $1,500,000 each for 
similar objects; other associations have also accomplished much, so that thirty thou- 
sand of the poor of London are now housed in well-ventilated, healthy, and scientific- 
ally arranged buildings. Theremarkable sanitary influence of these “model houses” is 
shown by the fact that the death-rate in the lowest districts of Manchester, Liverpool, 
and London will run up to sixty or seventy per thousand, and in one instance has 
attained the fearful maximum of seven hundred per thousand, while the death-rate in 
the “model lodging-houses” is never over fifteen per thousand. The effect of these 
buildings in preserving the lives of young children is equally remarkable. Thus, in 
Liverpool, the annual rate of mortality of children under one year amounts to thirty 
in one hundred living, while in the model houses it seldom amounts to eighteen. In 
one district of Manchester, out of a hundred deaths of persons of all ages, the deaths of 
children under five years reached the extraordinary rate of 49.7, or nearly one half. 
Yet in these improved buildings they seldom reach the ratio of twenty. . 

Various cities of England have already had special acts passed to enable them to 
improve the poor-quarters. Thus, in-Liverpool, under these acts, the corporation has 
demolished 503 houses, and improved 392 “courts,” at an expense of $438,000. Edin- 
burgh has also spent a large sum, and cleaned out some 1,400 houses. Many nests of 
,crime were broken up, and the police reported a falling off of the number of serious” 
offenses from 670 to 570 in one year. At Glasgow about $9,000,000 was expended, but 
much of this has been returned to the corporation from the sale of the property which 
has been improved. The experience of all these cities has been that the breaking up 
of all these fever-nests and dens of crime produced no hardship to the poor people who 
were turned out. ‘lhey always found quarters elsewhere, and many were induced to 
transfer themselves to the country. It often happened, too, that where improved build- 
ings were erected more people were accommodated over a given space of ground, but 
under much better sanitary conditions, so that the same district could accommodate 
as many poor as before the improvements, and yet save forty or fifty lives among every 
thousand of the inhabitants. ; 

The new law which is proposed in the English Parliament allows the corporations 
of the large cities to break up poor-quarters, open streets, demolish houses which have 
become infected with fever, and make various improvements which have sanitary 
objects. The secretary of state himself will have the power of urging the “order” 
necessary through the house of commons, so as to save the town councils much expense. 
The cost of the improvem2nts will, of course, be laid upon the tax-payers. It is not 
proposed, however, that the town councils should at once build ‘model lodging-houses,” 
but that they should endeavor to entice the floating capital of the country to invest- 
ments in these improvements. In case, however, the land is left to run to waste, the 
local authority has the power to build, in special cases, with the consent of the secre- 


tary of state. 
HOUSES FOR THE WORKING-CLASSES. 


[From a report on the sanitary condition of the city of Edinburgh.] 


The condition of the poor and their miserable dwellings also engaged the attention 
of the charitable in Edinburgh, and the movement which originated in London, for 
erecting suitable houses for the working-classes, extended to this city. In 1851, the 
first block of houses was built, and named Ashley Buildings, after the nobleman who 
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had taken such a prominent part in the operations of the metropolitan association. No 
better site could have been obtained for the structure in question. It was placed in 
the town district, in which overcrowding prevails to a great extent, and on all sides it 
was surrounded by decaying houses, tenanted by the poor. It not only afforded to the 
industrious workman a greatly-improved habitation, but from its sitnation formed an 
example to surrounding proprietors and tenants of the manner in which such houses 
should be built and kept in a permanent state of cleanliness. To secure a site old 
property had to be removed, and thus, while benefiting the working-classes, the associ- 
ation directly ameliorated the condition of the old town by the erection of houses in 
its midst built according to the most approved sanitary plavs. 


A WORKMAN’S TOWN. 
[From the London Times of August 5, 1872.] 


Lord Shaftesbury recently laid the first stone upon an estate at Wandsworth, called 
the Shaftesbury Park Estate, which has been acquired by the Artisans, Laborers and 
General Dwellings’ Company, (limited,) and is to be laid out as a workman’s city, in 
1,200 dwellings. The company was formed in 1867,in consequence of the destruction 
of houses by railroads and other improvements, for the purpose of enabling working- 
men to erect dwellings combining fitness and economy with the latest sanitary im- 
provements, and to become themselves the owners of these dwellings in the course of 
a stated number of years by the payment of a small additional rent. On every estate 
purchased by the company a suitable space will be reserved as a recreation-ground, a 
co-operative store will be built for the especial benefit of the tenants, and public houses 
will be absolutely forbidden. 

The Shaftesbury Park Estate contains about forty acres, and is situated between the 
Wandsworth road and the Southwestern Railway,and about half way between the 
Wandsworth road and the Clapham Junction Stations; and a new station on the Lon- 
don, Chatham and Dover Railway forms part of the architect’s design for the future 
buildings, so as to afford to the inhabitants of the projected “ city ” all necessary facil- 
ities for going to and returning from their labor. The houses are to be thoroughly 
drained, constructed on sound principles, and with good materials, and well supplied 
with water. Ample school accommodations will be provided, and a hall for lectures 
or public meetings will be built. The houses are to be of three kinds, for the accom- 
modation not only of artisans, but also of the “clerk-class;” and each house is to form 
a distinct and separate tenancy, fitted with every sanitary and domestic convenience. 

At the appointed time a large concourse of people had assembled to witness the cere- 
mony of laying the first or “memorial” stone. Lord Shaftesbury arrived punctually 
at the time appointed, and Mr. Walton, the chairman of the company, opened the pro- 


eeeoinge by some introductory remarks, in the course of which he paid a warm tribute 
Shaftesbury’s consistent endeavors to elevate the working-classes in the scale. 


to Lor 
of civilization and humanity. His lordship then took the trowel and mallet, and laid 
the stone with the skill and self-possescion of a finished workman. Having pronounced 
it truly laid, his lordship then addressed the assembly. He said: 

_ “My Goop FrieNDS: Having laid the first stone of this noble experiment, an experi- 
ment which seems to me deserving of the most unqualified success, I cannot separate from 
you without a few words of thankfulness and congratulation that we have met to-day 
for such a worthy purpose. We have founded this day a workmen’s city, and we have 
founded it upon the very best principles. We have founded it upon the great princi- 
ple of self-help, and upon the great principle of independence. By independence, I 
mean without any other assistance than that which every man has a right to receive 
from his fellow-man, sympathy and kind aid, and that is what every man, either great 
or small, stands in need of from another. You have founded the workmen’s city upon 
your own efforts, and by your own contributions, and for the great and wise purpose 
of advancing your social pesition and bodily health, as well as your intellect and gen- 
eral prosperity. And most heartily do I say for myself, and I also say it in the names 
of hundreds and thousands of your fellow-men, that the blessing of Almighty God will 
rest upon the good work which you have inaugurated to-day. I like the principles you 
have laid down for your guidance. You have shown your wisdom in a moral print of view 
by excluding public houses and the tap-room; and you have done with them as the people 
did of old by the lepers, you have put them outside the camp. You,have, too, founded 
the buildings with a due regard to the necessary arrangements. There are schools for 
the children, and will also be a library and reading-room for yourselves, and a club- 
room, where you will have the advantage of indulging in beneficial amusements. I 
hope, however, you will not forget the women, who are by far the best part of you, let 
me tell you. In those intellectual amusements take care that your good wives and 
daughters are not excluded, for you will find there is no social progress without the 
aid of the female sex. If the woman floats, she floats like a cork, and drags the man 
after her. I am glad, then, to say that you have inaugurated this workmen’s city upon 
a sound and wise basis, and also that every man shall have his house to himself, so as 
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to fulfill the national saying that an Englishman’s house should be his castie, and to 
maintain the great principle that the working-man should be the master of his house 
and the happy head of a moral and industrious family. I would urge you most sin 
cerely, as long as you have breath, to hold fast to the great social family relations of 
life. That will be the first step in the prosperity of your city, and it is the grand se- 
curity of empires. I am delighted, tco, to find that you have established a recreation- 
ground in the center of your city for the healthy enjoyment of your children; but I 
would strongly urge you not to devote this space to flower-beds and gravel-walks, but 
to leave it free for cricket, for foot-ball, and for all those manly and exhilarating games 
by which the healthy development of the body may be promoted and secured. The 
schools which will be established I hope will be turned to good account, and thus save 
your children from the temptation of the pot-house and ‘penny-gaff’ More mischief is 
done in London by children frequenting such places than many people are aware of. 
You cannot do better than look to your children, and see them properly educated, 
because in early life lasting impressions are made. A child eight years of age will 
retain early impressions, which will never, while life lasts, be wholly effaced. A good, 
tender, pious mother will make impressions on her child which may for a time leave 
it in manhood, but which will sooner or Jater return.” His lordship then alluded to 
the impressions created by the culture of flowers and window-gardening, and then - 
passed on to picture the wretched and ill-ventilated homes of some of those who were 
compelled to dwell in the midst of the metropolis. He said: “Imagine a young man, 
about twenty years of age, in the prime of life, coming up from the country to seek 
work in London. He may obtain, perhaps, as much as 35s. per week. As a matter of 
necessity he takes, as it were, the first place he can get. The place is ill-drained and 
badly ventilated. He lives, perhaps, over a pestilential stream, and in a few months 
he is numbered with the dead, and his wife and family come upon the parish for 
assistance. There is nothing so economical as humanity. Whatever it may cost at 
the outset, good air, good water, and no overcrowding in close, noisome rooms, will be 
found the most economical and best means of developing the physical and moral ener- 
gies which God has given to you. The domiciliary condition of the people involves 
health, comfort, and happiness. It involves also contentment, and people who are 
contented always give a government less trouble than those who are not. When men are 
contented they become excessively reasonable, and employer and employed find that their 
interests are identical. They must hold together, and by united action give force to 
progress. I should like, then, to see, from the Queen upon the throne to the lowest in 
the land, one feeling of united sympathy of action, and one and all give ‘a long pull, a 
strong pull, and a pull altogether.’ I can only say that I have been delighted beyond 
measure at what I have seen to-day. For more than thirty years I have been en- 
gaged in advocating improvement in the domiciliary condition of the people, but it is 
not by charitable means that the work can be effected. It must be done by the exertion 
of your own hearts and hands. You must say, ‘We are Christians, and will live like 
men’ I trust that this will be the commencement of a great work, destined for the 
advancement of the social position of the people.” In conclusion, his lordship said he 
felt an honor had been conferred upon him by being invited to attend that highly- 
interesting gathering. He said that a library was to be established in connection 
with the school; and, as a memorial of the day, he hoped the committee would allow 
him to be the donor of the first book. The book he should give would be ‘The Homes 
without Hands, a wonderfnlly interesting account of the way in which creatures not 
provided with hands were enabled, by the instincts which God had given them, to. 
provide themselves with safe and healthy habitations. He selected it not only for the 
sake of the information to be derived from it, but, also for the sake of the reflections 
that it was calculated to suggest. He hoped wher the city on which they were then 
engaged was completed, when every man was sitting under his own vine and his own 
fig-tree, enjoying the blessings which God had given him, that their thoughts would. 
be called to another place, in which he trusted he should some day meet them—to a 
home without hands, eternal in the heavens.” 


BENEFICENT MANUFACTURERS. 


In the preceding part of this chapter attention was called to the con- . 
dition of the tenements occupied by a large portion of the laboring: 
classes, 2nd the opinion was expressed that the drinking habits so com- 
mon among them were aggravated by the want of comfortable homes. 
It was alleged, at least by implication, that upon mill and factory own- 
ers rested a considerable share of the responsibility for the intemper- 
ance and degradation of the working-classes in manufacturing towns. 
Tn the early part of this investigation the author discovered the chied 
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cause of this deplorable condition, and suggested a remedy to some of 
the proprietors of large industrial establishments. On reaching the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, especially the town of Bradford, the eratify- 
ing fact was ascertained that the benevolence of some of. the wealthy 
and large-hearted mill-owners had already been directed into that chan- 
nel. The most noteworthy instance was that of Sir Titus Salt, whose 
alpaca-works at Saltaire, as a first-class industrial establishment, de- 
serves especial mention, but whose beneficent and successful enterprise 
for the welfare of his work- people entitles him to a place in the very 
front rank of philanthropists. In well-directed efforts for the promotion 
of the best interests of laborers ‘many have done wisely,” but in prac. 

tical benevolence “ he. has excelled them all.” It is eminently proper, 
therefore, that, in a chapter on the condition of the working- “classes ot 
Great Britain, ’special mention should be made of— 


SALTAIRE AND ITS FOUNDER. 


It has already been intimated that no account of the worsted-trade of 
Bradford would be complete without a notice of Sir Titus Salt, who, 


‘if not the first to engage in the production of worsted goods, was the ~ 


first to manufacture the wool from the alpaca sheep. This beginning, 
in 1836, es so successful, that in 1852 the importation of this wool 
had reached 2,186,480 pounds, and the price consequently advanced 
from 10d. per pound in 1836 to 2s. 6d. in 1852. There were in Bradford 
and its suburbs, in the year 1850, 194 mills. 

Mr. Salt might have retired from business and enjoyed his well-earned 
wealth, but he chose to go on, not only to help his large family, but also 
to improve the condition of the "factory operatives. How successfully this 
determination was carried out, the following statement, condensed from 
an extended account by a local writer, will prove: 


Bradford, with its still-increasing manufactures, was becoming overcrowded, dirty, 
and smoky; its streams and canal were every year becoming more and more sinks of 
filth and pollution, and hot-beds of foul diseases, and Mr. Salt wisely determined to be 
no party to its further increase. Seeing a better spot on the banks of the river Aire, 
and purchasing a tract of land there, he at once began to erect such a palace of indus- 
try as England had never seen, with dwellings for the work-people contiguous. In 
1853 these works were opened by a banquet of unusual magnificence, attended not only 
by the lord-lieutenant, members of Parliament, magistrates, mayors, and other civic 
dignitaries, but by the ‘work- -people of Mr. Salt, W ho, to the number of 2,500, marched 
in procession from his mills to the railway-station ot. Bradford, and were conveyed by 
a special train to the works. 

The mills, warehouses and sheds, dye- houses, and gas-works at Saltaire occupy an 
area of 92 acres. The principal pbuilding, six stories high, distinguished in. many 
respects for architectural elegance &bove all other works of the kind, is built of light- 
colored stone in the Italian ‘style of architecture, and is computed to cover over 9 
acres, including the warehouses, stables, and dining-hall, while the floors in the sey- 
eral buildings cover an extent of 11} acres, or 55, 000° yards. The walls of the building 
are of extraordinary thickness, and, in truth, more resemble the castles of ancient 
times than a building for the exclusive purposes of peaceful industry. The south 
front of the mill—545 feet in length and 72 feet above the level of the rails—has a very 
commanding and beautiful appearance. The floors are based upon arches of hollow 
brick, supported by long rows of highly ornamented cast-iron columns and massive 
cast-iron beams. The roof is of iron, and the windows are Jarge and formed of im- 
mense squares of plate-glass, a fact which alone proves that everything has been done 
to render the building attractive and comfortable for those employed. 

) The warehouses, which run northward from the center of the great frontline and ter- 
minate at the canal, are 330 feet in length. The ground slopes downward to the 
canal, so that that end of the warehouses rises 90 feet from the level of the water, or 
18 feet higher than the principal front. 

These magnificent sheds are roofed with sloping skylights, through which the light is 
more directly and uniformly diffused than by side windows. In ‘the western side are 
also rooms for sorting, washing, and drying wools, and for reeling and packing. Be- 
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neath it is an enormous tank or reservoir, and filter, with 500,000 gallons of water, 
into which, through a number of conduits, the rain is carried, and, when filtered, ap- 
plied to the process of the manufacture. 

On the top of the warehouses a large iron tank is placed, capable of holding 70,000 
gallons of water, drawn by engine from the river, available in case of fire; though, in 
truth, as the whole of the buildings are fire-proof and roofed with iron, we trust that, 
for the latter purpose, it will never be required. 

The cottages are built of stone, lined with brick-work, and contain a parlor or living- 
room, a kitchen, a pantry and cellar, and three bed-rooms. Some of the houses are 
designed for larger families and others for boarding-houses. Each house has a separate 
yard, a privy, a coal-place, and ash-pit. ‘These houses are fitted up with all the mod- 
ern appliances of comfort, are well ventilated, and ghave small plats of ground for a 
arden in front, with borders of plants and flower-beds. 

The baths and wash-houses contain plunge-baths, warm baths, and Turkish and 
douche baths, washing, rinsing, and steam tubs, drying closets, hydro-extractors, man- 
gles, and other requisites. The charges made:are little more than nominal. 

A literary and philosophical institution, with a museum, lecture-hall, and class- 
rooms, is designed. 

The almshouses consist of forty-five beautiful buildings, for the accommodation of 
the aged and infirm of Saltaire, and are capable of holding sixty persons. These alms- 
houses, resembling Italian villas, are supplied with everything required by the poor 
for whom they are intended: ovens, boilers, and pantries. Generally the rooms are on 
the ground-floor, but some of them have chambers and bed-rooms above. In front are 
asphalt-walks and green parterres and flower-beds, while undefneath the windows are 
open spaces, where the honeysuckle, the rose, and the sweetbrier may be trained and 
cultivated. 

The occupants of the almshouses are men or women, single or married, of good char- 
acter, destitute of means of support, and incapacitated by reason of age or infirmity so 
as to be unable to earn their living. Each married occupant shall receive a weekly 
allowance of ten shillings, and each ‘single person seven shillings and sixpence, in addi- 
tion to rooms free of rent and taxes, and this allowance to continue after the death of 
the founder. If any inmate shall marry, or willfully disobey any of the rules of the 
institution, or be guilty of insobriety or immoral conduct, or, by failing to improve 
in condition, shall have ceased to be a proper beneficiary, the founder or trustees will 
displace or remove such person. 

The social and moral condition of the inhabitants of Saltaire is superior. , There are, 
certainly, some improvident families, who never better their condition because they 
never attempt it. Those who are industrious have their reward in well-furnished and 
well-appointed homes, and several haye, with their weekly earnings, bought or built 
cottages. , 

The Saltaire factory-schools, erected by order of Sir Titus, were opened in 1868. 
Whatever art could invent or money buy has been brought together here, and every 
possible aid has been employed to promote education. The school-rooms are lofty, 
well lighted and ventilated, and the building heated throughout with hot water. The 
boys’ play-ground is provided with gymnastic appliances. — \ 

in the year 1858-59 Sir Titus caused a beautiful Congregational church to be erected 
at his sole expense, which was opened in April, 1859. A neat and chaste little chapel 

(Wesleyan) has also been built and fitted up with exquisite taste for the use of the 
inmates of the almshouses. wae , 

An infirmary has also been built, where medicine is dispensed, and where any acci- 
dents which may happen at the works are attended to by a competent surgeon. 

The Saltaire park, covering fourteen acres, contains sufficient room and all needful 
appliances for recreation; and in its arrangement the tastes of all in the way of open- 
‘air amusements have been carefully consulted, not forgetting provision for boating 
and for the national game, cricket. Among the regulations made for the government 


of 
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’ of the park are the following: Intoxicated persons not allowed to remain; children 


under the age of eight years not admitted except in care of an adult; dogs not ad- 
mitted unless led; no music, singing, preaching, lecture, or public discussion, and no 
meeting for the purpose of making any religious or political demonstration, will be 
allowed without the written sanction of the firm; stone-throwing, disorderly and in- 
decorous conduct, profane and indecent language, gambling, pitch and toss, and solic- 
iting alms are strictly prohibited ; no wine, beer, spirits, or intoxicating drinks are to 
be consumed in the park; smoking is not allowed in the alcoves, nor spitting on the 


paths; the play-grounds are not to be used on Sundays. 
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CROSSLEY ORPHAN HOME AND SCHOOL, HALIFAX, YORKSHIRE. 


This orphan asylum, founded by the three brothers, John, Joseph, 
and Sir Francis Crossley, Bart., M. P., was opened for the reception of 
children on the 29th of June, 1864, on which day six boys were admitted. - 
The admissions in the early years of the institution were as follows: 
In 1864, 8; in 1865, 59; in 1866, 67; in 1867, 62; in 1868, 10; first half 
of 1869, 19; in all, 225 children, consisting of 150 boys and 75 girls, of 
whom 50 were motherless as well as fatherless. The numbers in the 
Home on the 30th of Jun@ 1869, were 188; of whom 122 were boys and 
66 girls. 

The founders having given a preference to orphans born in the county 
of York, 128 Yorkshire children have already been admitted, of whom 
50 are natives of the parish of Halifax. 

In the election of children the founders have also given a preference 
to those belonging to families whose temporal circumstances have been 
reduced; and it will, doubtless, be interesting to know the profession 
of some of the parents of the children received: 63 are the children of 
master tradesmen; 45 of shop-men, mechanics, and others; 26 of minis- 
ters and missionaries; 17 of law, bank, and commercial clerks; 11 of 
civil engineers, architects, and surveyors; 9 of physicians and surgeons; 
9 of merchants and commission-agents; 8 of commercial travelers and 
salesmen ; 7 of master mariners, pilots, and fishermen; 5 of railway offi- 
cials; 5 of farmers; 5 of accountants; 4 of barristers and solicitors; 4 
of manufacturers; 4 of school-masters ; and 3 of ship-brokers. 

The applications received on behalf of these children were only en- 
tertained after the most careful investigation, and many of the cases 
were of a peculiarly painful character. The following particulars re- 
garding three of them abundantly illustrate the value and urgent need 
of a Home for Orphan Children : 

(A.) The skill and taste of this girl’s father (a master cutler) assured every one that 
in a few years he would be second to no firm in the town. In six years the number of 
his workmen increased from 3 or 4 to about 200; but in 1862, while attending the 
Exhibition in London, he was seized with insanity. Shortly after he was removed to 
an asylum, where he died, leaving a widow and five children. 

(B.) Two boys, the children of a Baptist minister, who died of typhus fever, caught 
in ministering to a fever patient who had desired his services. These boys have no 
male relative. 

(G.) This boy’s father was a man of high honor and great ability. Having spent — 
several years in England and Spain in the pursuit of his profession as civil engineer, he 
was induced to assume the heavier responsibilities of a contractor, in which he was 
for some time very successful. He embarked all his large capital in the carrying out 
of a contract for extensive water-works in Ireland, which proved ruinous. He met 
his death in the prime of life from an accidental fall, leaving a widow and thirteen 
children wholly unprovided for. 

The education afforded is regulated by the capacities of the children. 
All the inmates are taught reading, writing, arithmetic, English gram- 
mar, and composition, geography, singing, drawing, and the rudiments 
of natural science. Those boys who show capacity for such studies are 
taught Latin and one modern language, also the higher branches of 
arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. The girls are taught needle-work 
and such departments of household service as are likely to prove useful 
to them in after life. Both boys and girls are so trained as to fit them 
for fighting the battle of life courageously. 

In addition to the building and furnishing of the Home, at a cost of 
£56,000, the founders have provided an endowment of £3,000 per an- 
num toward the cost of maintenance and education. 
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SIR FRANCIS CROSSLEY’S BENEFACTIONS. 


“The peoples park,” covering a little over thirteen acres, laid out by 
Sir Joseph Paxton, with fountains, waterfalls, lake, and furnished with 
several large statues in Carrara marble. Original cost, £32,000. On its 
completion, in 1857, conveyed to the Halifax corporation as trustees for 
the town, and subsequently endowed to the extent of £6,000, thereby 
meeting the expenses of gardening, repairs, &¢e., without any charge on 


the town’s rates. 


Twenty-two almshouses.—Style of building somewhat similar to Mr. . 
Joseph Crossley’s almshouses, and the rate of payment to alms-people 
the same. The endowment by the founder yields £500 per annum. 

Assistance to young and needy tradesmen.—Sir Francis conveyed to the 
corporation a sum of £10,000, to be held in trust, and to be lent out in 
sums of varying amount to Halifax tradesmen, for a period of years, 
and repayable without interest. 


JOSEPH CGROSSLEY’S BENEFACTION. 


Forty-eight almshouses, forming, with chapel, three sides of a quadran- 
gle, the center being laid out as a garden. The style of architecture 
Gothic, the houses stone-built and pitch-faced. Cost of land and build- 
ings about £25,000. A weekly dole of 10s. is paid to each married 
alms-man, and 7s. to each unmarried alms-man or alms-woman. The 
entire charges on the charity are fully provided for by the founder. by 
endowments amounting to £1,275 per annum. 


SIR JOSEPH WHITWORTH. 


> -@ * . . . , 
The benevolent effort of this eminent engineer has been directed into 
another channel—the encouragement of young men who have a taste 
for mechanical engineering, as appears from the following extract from 


an English journal: 
WHITWORTH EXHIBITIONS. 


Sir Joseph Whitworth, wishing to encourage young men having a mechanical in- 
stinct, and who are already possessed of some degree of manual dexterity in the use of 
tools, proposes to found, in connection with Owen’s College, Manchester ; King’s College, 
London ; and University College, London, a certain number of Whitworth Exhibitions, 
in order to fit them better to become candidates for the Whitworth scholarship. The 
competition for these exhibitions is to be as follows: Candidates, not less than sixteen 
nor more than eighteen years of age, pass a preliminary qualifying examination in 
English dictation and composition, arithmetic as far as decimals, and the elements of 
mechanical drawing, atthe commencement of the academical year of each college; un- 
dergo a practical examination in the use of tools, to be held at each college or elge- 
where. This examination is to include at least two of the following handicrafts: filing 
and fitting, turning, smith’s work, pattern-making, and molding. : i 

The successful competitors for the exhibitions will be’ entitled to receive, during the 
two years next following the examination, instruction in all such subjects (being part 
of the course of each college) as shall better prepare them for the Whitworth Scholar- 
ship Examination, viz: practical plane and solid geometry, machine-drawing, mathe- 
matics, theoretical mechanics, applied mechanics, and freehand drawing, provided 
always that the right to enjoy the exhibition for the second year shall be contingent 
on the candidate’s success in the college examinations held at the end of the’ first 

ear, Sir Joseph Whitworth will pay each college annually for four years, as & trial 
of the success of his proposal, the sum of £100 for or toward, at the option of each vel- 
lege, the academical expenses of the competitors. 
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[From the report of Inspectors of Factories, 1874.] 


PANMURE WORKS, CARNOUSTIE, NEAR DUNDEE, 


In visiting factories it is always pleasant to notice any efforts made by the occupiers. 
to promote the social well-being and improvement of their work-people. In this re- 
spect Messrs. James Smieton & Sons, of the Panmure Works, Carnoustie, afford a 
praiseworthy example. Their works consist of a power-loom factory for weaving, cal- 
endering, and packing jute and linen cloth, giving employment to about five hundred 
persons. Of this number about seventy are hali-timers, attending a school upon the 
premises, and carefully instructed in the ordinary branches of education by a well- 
qualified female teacher, holding a first-class government certificate, and two assist- 
ants. The girls, who form the greatest number of the half-timers, have the additional 
advantage of being taught sewing and knitting, and are also instructed in music, 
according to the tonic sol-fa system, by a master employed for the purpose. Evening 
classes are open for such of the workers as are employed in the factory during the day. 
The expense of maintaining these schools is defrayed solely by the Messrs. Smieton. 
There is also an evening class, during the winter months, for young men connected with 
the works, where for a merely nominal sum, instruction is giver in the higher branches 
of education, by a highly qualified male teacher. In connection with these works is 
an elegant and spacious hall, capable of accommodating six hundred persons, and fur- 
nished with piano and harmonium. It is used as a school-room during the day, and 
in the evening is available when required for public meetings, lectures, &c. There is 
also a reading-room on the premises for the exclusive use of the work-people. Five 
daily and two weekly newspapers are supplied by the Messrs. Smieton, besides mag- 
azines and occasionally other papers considered amusing or instructive. A bagatelle 
table and chess and draught boards are also placed in this room. A library, containing 
about a thousand well-selected volumes, has also been established ; and a librarian, paid 
by the firm, attends twice a week for the purpose of giving out books. Commodious cot- 
tages have also been built by the Messrs. Smieton for the work-people, and are let at mod- 
erate rents, much lower than could be otherwise procured for similar accommodation 
in or about Carnoustie. The factory and dwelling-houses are situated in an airy and 
healthy locality, in the immediate neighborhood of an excellent golf-course, where, 
during their leisure hours, the male workers may enjoy one of the most exhilarating 


outdoor games in the country. 
> 


It is not asserted that there are no other wealthy manufacturers in 
England whose beneficence has been directed into channels similar to 
those marked out by the eminent firms of whom mention has just been 
made. No doubt there, are many such, and, moreover, a much larger 
number who have devoted munificent sums to various charitable and 
religious objects. But the devotion, by a manufacturer, of a portion of 
the wealth he has acquired through the labors of his work-people, to 
objects especially designed for their benefit, appears to the author to be 
a disposition of his wealth which is eminently praiseworthy, and which, 


in effect, is true co-operation, and conforms to the dictates of natural. 


justice. Viewed in this light, the benefactions of Sir Titus Salt are in 
the highest degree meritorious and worthy of grateful recognition. 

The author cannot close this part of his report without the remark 
that in the bestowal of baronetcies the advisers of the Queen have 
evinced much wisdom in the selection of worthy recipients. Formerly 
such honors were bestowed chiefly on men eminent for military prow- 
ess; but when on such manufacturers as Sir Titus Salt and Sir Francis 
Crossley, such engineers as Sir Joseph Whitworth and Sir William 
_Armstrong, on such a man of enterprise as Sir Samuel Cunard, and 
such a diplomatist as Sir Edward Thornton, these marks of appreciation 
have been conferred, the wisdom of the selection is apparent, and the 
fact recognized that eminence in the pursuits of civil life is deserving of 
at least equal honor to that gained in the profession of arms. 
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LABOR IN FRANCE. 


In the historical part of this work something has been said in regard 
to the condition of the working classes, in the territory now known as 
France, during the latter years of the Roman Impire and the earlier 
part of the feudalages. The facts there presented were, however, given 
with a view to illustrating, to some extent, the general condition of the 
same classes in the western provinces of the Roman Empire and in feudal 
Europe during the periods referred to. A continued history of labor 
in France would have been interesting and highly instructive, and the 
materials for such a history, especially for that of the manufactures of 
this nation, so renowned for its varied and highly developed industries, 
are exceedingly rich and abundant. It would be easy, for instance, to 
trace the successive improvements in the manufacture of silk from its 
establishment at Lyons, in the reign of Francis I,* to the present day, 
from the rude implements first employed to the automatic looms and 
other machinery which now produce fabrics that challenge the competi- 
tion of the world. Many other industries, whose artistic products have 
placed France in this regard far in advance of other nations, might also 
be traced from their inception in the middle ages to their culmination 
in recent years, and such a history of the rise and progress of the in- 
dustrial arts could not fail to be instructive. To do this exhaustively, 
however, would not only occupy more time than can possibly be devote; 
to this work, but require a volume of still greater bulk. Indeed it was 
not even practicable within these limits to presenta history of the work- 
ing people of each of the leading nations of Europe, still less to give 
a history of the various industries by which they obtain subsistence. 

The history of the working classes of our mother country has been 
presented in some detail, but in the case of France, as in that of most 
other countries of modern Europe, it must suffice to give such facts and 
figures as will tend to show the condition of the laborer at the present 
time, comparing it in some instances with his condition at a period in 
the recent past. 

IMPORTS FROM FRANCE. 


Before entering upon the consideration of the cost and condition of 
labor, however, it may be well to consider the extent and character of 
the products of French industry which find a market in the United 
States. Of the imports from that country during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1874, amounting to upward of $49,000,000, the value of raw 
materials and other articles which are admitted duty free was but 
$2,684,576, while the balance consisted chiefly of articles of luxury. 

The following statement exhibits the values of the priucipal articles 
imported into the United States from France in the fiscal years 1874 and 
1873, and the total value imported in each of the five preceding years: 











*The preparation of silk thread dates back to an earlier period—to the time of King 
Louis XJ, (1461-1483, ) who introduced the mannfucture of silk into France. The con- 
struction of the machines employed at that early period is unknown; but they must 
have been of the most simple character. In the year 1670, at the request of the mn- 
nicipal council of Lyons, that astute statesman, M. Colbert, finance minister of Louis 
XIV, sent to Bologne for a millwright pamed Pierre Benay, who erected near Aubenas 
au establishment for winding and,twisting silk, in which the latest improvements in- 
vented in Italy were introduced. 
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Value of imports from France in the seven fiscal years ended June 30, 1874. 





—_—\ 






































Principal articles. 1874. 1873. 

eee ee ee eee 
RS LcamaWacareu’ Dace eae ke eras eee misiie a= ier owes aie lela $299, 238 » $204, 985 
Silk, manufactures of......---------------- 2+ eee ere eee 11, 817, 424 5, 185, 450 
Wool, manufactures of......-.----------- +2222 pene ee eee 9, 270, 044 3, 850, 607 
Wines, spirits, and cordials.....----..------+- +--+ teeee1 e--- 5, 350, 234 5, 473, 444 
Leather, gloves.-.--. .----- ------ +2 eee eee ee ee erent eens 3, 319, 293 862, 750 
other manufactures of .....------------------+----- 2,004, 117 1,851, 871 
Cotton manufactures.-.. .--.------ eee ene eee nee cee nee =e 2, 300, 783 858, 223 
Fancy goods.- 9... ----- ---- ---222 eee nee renee cree Site 1, 665, 028 932,911 
Watches and manufactures of gold and silver...----.------ 1, 368, 900 782, 400 
Tron and steel, and manufactures of..-.---- -------------- 1, 032, 334 2) 953, 039 
THETHNTCISE sce wee ete cnet ciee renee seeker eeee —aiana 1, 293, 294 2, 312, 526 
Earthen, stone, and china ware.....------.------+--+------ 622, 046 810, 831 
Buttons, all kinds .... .--- .-2-20 cecsee coca cece eens sone seer 612, 480 254, 428 
Furs, dressed .....-.- .----- ----2- -- 20 = eee ee eee ence ee eres 766, 593 503, 834 
Straw and palm-leaf manufactures..-.-..-----..----------- 819, 606 379, 219 
OMMCTOOLUICIOS'c cose sods Sees va cscs sire gine eee ccminsiainm == —e 9, 150, 482 7, 453, 632 
Paying duty ..-. ---------- --- 220 eo eee wen tenn cece eee 49, 007,320 | 30,925, 977 
MiRCOVOL CUbY .<c-ccmcoe nanos ses. cm rln emus eisai am seearesem 2, 684, 576 3, 051, 223 
WRG alos oe Peete eee ae ecclesia a 51, 691, 896 | 33,977,200 
Total for fiscal year 1872....-. ------- 2-222 -- eee ene cee ene eee eee eee ee $43, 140, 156 
oe for fiscal year 1871... .----. ---- 2-2 2-- 2-2 eee eee ce eee eee e ee 28, 099, 279 
‘otal for fiscal year 1870....-.-..----- ---- ---- 2222 222 one ee eee eee 42,731, 138 
Total for fiscal year 1869.....-.--. -------- ---- e202 ee eee eee eee eee 30, 284, 531 
Total for fiscal year 1868.....-.-.----.---- +--+ 2-22 eee coer eee eee eee ee 25, 315, 605 








EMIGRATION FROM FRANCE. 


From the above statement it will be observed that the products of the 
skilled industry of France are to a large extent consumed in this coun- 
try; but few, however, of its skilled workmen make their home among us. 
The well-known attachment of the French to their native land, together 
with other causes, renders the emigration from that country quite insig- 
nificant in comparison with that of other Europeans. In the hetero- 
geneous population of this country, composed, as it is, of many nation- 
alities, the French element is comparatively small, there being but 
115,140 natives of France in the whole country in 1870. And while, 


since 1820, Germany has sent us nearly 2,800,000, and the British Isles 


over 4,000,000, the direct increment to our population trom France, up to 
June 30, 1874, has been but 280,942. During each of the last five fiscal 
years the migration into the United States from that country has 
been as follows: 1870, 4,007; 1871, 3,137; 1872, 9,317; 1873, 14,798; 
and 1874, 9,643; total, in five years, 40,902; an average of only 8,180 a 
year. From so sparsely settled a country as Norway, during the same 
period, the emigration to this country amounted to 60,642, a yearly aver- 
age of 12,128. 

Even atter the termination of the Franco-German war, when the in- 
dustries were paralyzed, and even highly-skilled labor in limited de- 
mand, the emigration from France to the United States was only 14,798, 
of whom but 8,368 were males over fifteen years of age, Showing that the 
number of artisans who sought a market for their skilled labor in the 
New World, was extremely small. 
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INDUSTRIES OF PARIS. ' 


In 1860 an inquiry into the industries of Paris was instituted by the 


chamber of commerce, under the direction of M. Moréno-Henriqués, and 


the result published in a ponderous folio of 1,088 pages. This volume* 
gives, in great detail, the history, progress, and present condition of 
twenty great groups of industries in that city, and of the numerous 
subdivisions of each group, with the various rates of wages paid to the 
employés, distinguishing respectively men, women, boys, girls, and ap- 
prentices. 

The total value of the products of these industries in 1860 amounted 
to 3,369,092,949 francs, distributed as follows : 


Table showing the aggregate and proportionate value of the products of industry of Paris in 
1860. 


ere ee ee eee 


























Percentage to 
No. Group. Value. her wi s 
ee ee ee re ee 
Francs. 
Ri Riesaitl ee ee ie ware Ace srinin cna, ainieee 1, 087, 904, 367 32.29 
2| Building ..--...----.----- -----------+---+---- 315, 266, 477 9. 36 
SM Murnibhurer. 22s -4.- ++ 256 sen -tinsias a+ nee 199, 825, 948 5.93 
4 | Clothing -..-.-. ..---- -------+ --22 eee corer ee 454, 538, 168 13. 49 
5 | Yarn and woven goods .. -.--------+---+-+------ 119, 998, 751 3. 56 
6 | Steel, iron, copper, &¢ .--.------------------- = 168, 852, 428 4. 87 
7 | Gold, silver, platina, & .--..---------- Nena ee 183, 390, 553 5.45 
8 | Chemical and ceramic industry. ---.--------+--- 193, 616, 349 5.75 
9 | Printing, engraving, and paper making -~.- ---- 94, 166, 528 2.79 
10 | Various industries: : 

First division, mathematical instruments 
and time-pieces.---.----.----++----++---+ 66, 040, 233 1. 96 
Second division, skins and leather ---.-..--- 100, 881, 795 3. 00 

Third division, carriages, saddlery, and mili- 
tary equipments- .--- ee Nee See oete = 93, 849, 195 2.78 

Fourth division, wooden ware, baskets, and 
bareheS te eee. Sees sae eaters a= = 27, 075, 323 0. 80 
Fifth division, articles de Paris ----.-------- 127, 546, 540 3.78 
Sixth division, industries not grouped ..---. 141, 140, 294 4,19 
3, 269, 092, 949 100. 00 

WAGES. 


The rates of daily wages earned by the 416,811 persons employed in — 
the various industries of Paris—ranging from 1 frane to 20 franes for 


males, and from 1 france to 10 francs for females—are given in detail in 
the table on the following page: 


eee ee 
* Statistique de Vindustrie 4 Paris resultant de Venquéte faite par la chambre de 
commerce pour V’année 1860. Paris, 1864. 
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— 


In a note appended to the table on the preceding page the average 
daily wages earned by males and females respectively in the aggregate 


industries of Paris are shown. 


‘the tollowing table exhibits, however, 


the average rates earned by men, women, and children in each branch 


of wanutfacture named below: 


Table showing the number of work-people and wagrs of men, women, and children, in the fol- 
lowing branches of manufacture, in Paris, in 1860, 











































“3 Wages of— 

S Ps 

PS 

ey aE ce 

Manufactures. a . Men. Women. pad 

33 ‘ . 

= 

eo Aver- Aver-| Aver- 

Ze, Range. eee a age.* | age.* 
PRAMS ea est oe ce ise rlere ae store tom sais 6. | $0'56 to.$2 40 $0.85 |.---2---- 2-2. -| saan] ----s 
Machinery and engines 8, liz 40to 200) Ot | $0 30to $050 $0 34 | $0 40 
Heating-apparatus: stoves, furnaces, ovens, &c.| 3, 559 50 to 260 BB hie oe ae > Meenas 35 
Founderies;: iron, brass, copper, lead, and zine | 4, 026 50 to 240 9 30to 60 43 23 
Sewing-machines ....-. ie Se SAM atin. 473 60 to 180) 1 OF 50 to. ee 
Pire-Arms, Swords, GO. 05s siccisvecdes a laesaes 598 Wto 200] 1 02).. wees 35 25 
FEIQHOV ANON oat 2 fs sia cicsa new heen) <Poeeee ee 297 30 to 150 81 35to 50 43 22 
Boilers and kettles of iron, brass, and copper.| 2, 254 50 to 1 60 Ba Voge =f tenmte. Ve cen as 
read O ree oe ree ae eS ee sl ibn 1, 539 60 to 240] 87 30to 50} 40 23, 
Pewter-ware, tin-foil, and putty .-....-..----- 607 60 to 200 92 30to 50 32 30 
AVOOLSPANEIN So toca sence mae nn eta als = iis ee 57) 50 to 120} 1 00 Sto 40 35 24 
WOLHOM-SPINUINE cosines ich ow ae oe reeielehare eee 2, 146 40 to 120 ae 25to 65 37 16 
Shawls: woolen and cashmere ..-..--..------ 1, 930 25 to 200 75 2to 90 39 22 
Printing and figuring woven-fabrics and dress- |. 

POOOS re eae ees een roe scene 565 50 to 120 99 20to 8 46 15 
Dyeing threads and tissnes .....--...--.-.---- 1, 003 60 to 200) 83 29:10, 10) 40a ene 
Woven fabrics for dresses, house-furnishing, , 

NRDOTS, VESTS. OSC eer. oine cteins cite =. amaian ean 30 to 200 86 10to 70 35 26 
Trimmings: galloons, buttons, &c 40 to 200 79 20 to 120 39 19 
BHA IAEC) All HOW OUS s2:< her Se fe mle ielols 1 te hia e ceraents 60 to 140 76 20 to 200 45 ue 
Corsets and hoop-skirts ...-.-.------<--..---- 60 to 120 79 20 to 120 35 20 
Upholsterers. --- 60 to 240} 1 04 30to 80 46.) cans 
PRSMOTS 2,210.05 60 to 200 92 2to 9 42 25 
BIC OUS er sie -ciael = a ae as sisi aia sera metal 50 to 1280 BS) [.c 654 cesses) eee oe 
Morocco-makers 2 70 to 200 94. S15 f0.. (50h SOUR a aeee 
Leather-dressers j 60 to 240 99 2to 50 34 22 
PeraiS AGS NOCS 450 2 cc assale opt Se iSasiac pion eee ae 8: 30 to 200 73 Isto 120 38 | 23 
CEM MESs OAUDODS s/aiere nj. Soo cata ieee cisce cee a ne 5 60 to 200 93 20to 80 44 10 
Ure COCR gate semis iaioe em ienealnsece saa cele sieml= j 50 to 200 ot 30to 80 43 26 
Nilitany equipments..32).4-24-0-e25e--ceecee se 5, 487 70 to 169 93 Sto 80 47 33 
WEAVING, foc. oe aos vein esie aera stele a eassiecnerare 3, 304 40to 220/112 20 to 160 49 13 
STEW NALS Meron ava Soman an ecieeicieeac aston 904 60 to 200} 1 09 20 to 120 RS lanes 
Coaehes and carriages ....-..--2.6-c--sacce-n- 4, 957 50 to 240 92 40to 60 43 30 
SECUNOMLO MOLLY: v.12): a wee caaes sinele am = vee ater 5, 971 60 to 240) 1 11 20to 100 59 23 
Cheap jewelry..-....-.. pak tele scree ela a Nake ead 2, 937 30 to 200 93 to 120 30 22 
SALW OR Wy ALO wen sas om. immm> aalaine aterm oes epee Si 694 (0 to 220) 117 40to 80 G4) Paes 
Workers in the precious metals. . - 1, 240 50 to 200 96 40to 90 50 45 
npidary work... Beat chs. hon eee 317| 60to 240/127| 40to 80] 51 |..... 
Clocks, watches, and watchmakers’ materials.| 2, 386 60 to 240) 2 02 40 to 100 57 2 
Mathematical and optical instruments. -.-..-.-- 3, 108 40 to 200 98 30 to 120 45 2% 
Furniture: cabinet-ware. .......-...-s.ss.en06 { 50 to 240 92 35 to 80 ST, \ewoleen 
Paper-hangings: wall-paner ......-.-...------ 50 to 240} 1 03 20to 60 28 30 
Umbrellas, canes, whips, &¢ ......-..--.-..--- 50 to 200 8h to 8680 41 ny 
Musical instruments of metal........-...----- 60 t0°-200)| 2 OF ese. chose ae emittance 25 
Piano-fortes and harps.-... ...--.--4.. a bimir GOO 2 404 0G epee sess 60 35 
PATS INOS sete Ses - 2 otek hn Sead =m poe delen sem ataas 50 to 160 Bh 2to 8 44 16 
PMEBUGUOS Ge Sai aSimies le -aeaSs) spasece ss heneeeeee 45 to 120 63 30 to 120 45 24 
EPCOS OU DO =. -'<in:< cis aes <= <iclvne = = cinissienicis wale 50 to 240 99 20 to 100 42 32 
Lithographic pes Sok e.oetenes 50 to 240/| 1 02 30 to 120 45 19 
Chemicals and coloring mattor. .-. 50 to 200 74 2 to 80 42 2 
Pharniacists, druggists, &e ............-....- : 20 to 160 56 30 to #0 41 15 
SPETHIMICTS noise on sieee cise aces sams «Scene eee 1, 433, 60 to 200 73 20to 90 39 30 

















* The figures given in these columns are the computed averages—not the mean rates. 


MANUFAOTURE OF LEATHER GLOVES. 


As an illustration of the completeness of the results of the inquiry, a 
single branch of industry, the product of which finds its chief market 
in this country, has been selected, and translations of the letter-press 
and table are presented on the following pages. 
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HISTORY. 


Before it came to be an article of the toilette, the glove was made use of to protect 
the hand. From skins and the coarser kinds of cloth, mittens were first made, being 
a kind of sack without division except for the thumb, Afterward, they were cut at 
the commencement of the joints of the fingers, so as to leave the fingers at liberty. 

In the sixth century the glove of thick skin began to appear; ata later period thin 
plates of metal were added, forming the gauntlet adopted by the chivalry at the com- 
mencement of the fourteenth century. Under the Valois, gloves constituted part of the 
dress of the lords of the court. The hosiers made mittens of wool, and the glovers 
made gloves of cloth or of skins. ; 

The most celebrated gloves were those made at Paris and at Vendome ; those made 
at this last-mentioned city were so fine that they could be inclosed in a nut-shell. A 
practice for a long time prevailed of perfuming gloves with musk, the essence of neroli, 
and of frangipanni. 

To the gloves of skin and of wool were added, under Louis XIII, satin and velvet 
gloves. The gloves worn in the time of Louis X1V were generally ornamented with 
ribbons, laces, and fringes of gold and silver. 

During the long reign ef this king many cities besides Paris and Vendome acquired 
a just renown by the perfection of their products. At this period is dated the reputa- 
tion of the gloves of Grenoble, De Blois, Luneville, Niort, and Béziers. Ham produced 
the gloves known as dog-skin gloves. In the last century French industry had con- 
tr buted a large quantity of gloves to the trade of Holiand, England, and even Flan- 
ders and Italy, while we were indebted to those countries for certain other kinds. 

The manuiacturers of gloves formed an important community, which received its 
first corporate authority in the time of Philip Augustus, in 1190; these enactments, 
confirmed in the reign of subsequent monarebs, were renewed in 1656, by Louis XIV. | 

Iu 1776 the glovers, already united to the perfumers and powder-makers, were joined 
to the wig bag-makers and the girdle-makers. They had at that time the exclusive 
right to make all sorts of gloves, mittens, and otber covering for the hands, to double, 
to line, ornament, and enrich them with embroideries and lace, with gold and silver, 
pure or imitated, with silk and all other ornaments, and to wash and perfume them. 
They were obliged to make their gloves of good skins or other material, with the ends 


_of the tingers well secured, being of correct proportions, and bound and edged with the 


same material as the rest of the glove, throughout their whole length, and doubled and 
stitched in accordance with the rules of the art. Gloves were sold by the merchants 
and small dealers as well as by the master-glovers, but the manufacturing of them was 
prohibited to the former. 

According to an ancient proverb, in order to furnish a complete glove, it was neces- 
sary that three kingdoms should furnish each its quota of handicraft to the work 5 
Spain, the preparation of the skin; France, the cutting; England, the making of the 
seam. The dexterity which our woikmen have attained in each of these three opera- 
tions has rendered this adage obsolete, and French products possess now a superiority 
which is acknowledged by our rivals themselves. 

It was after the Revolution that the use of gloves of skins, and the making of them, 
became an object of special industry, The progress made by the glove-making indus- 
try for the past twenty-five years bas been very considerable. This is to be attributed 
in part to the quality of the skins tanned in France. i 

Annonay, Paris, Grenoble, Romans, and Chaumont prepare kid-skins and Jamb- 
skins suitable for the making of smooth-fin shed gloves, and Milbau furnishes the skins 
in considerable qnantity for the making of Jamb and castor gloves. 

As to the cut of gloves, great improvements have been made of late years, the most 
important of which are due to Xavier Jeuvin. The cut called “ Yemporte piece,” and 
the system of measuring invented by this manufacturer in 1835, has resulted im giving 
to the glove-manufacture a mat hematical precision. : ik 

Besides, the seaming of the gloves has gained in elegance and simplicity. This re- 
sult has been attained by the assistance of alittle meebanical instrument in the form. 
of a vise, which makes the work more regular. Also by the use of stronger silk, and 
by the more general use of the puncturing instraments, 

The sewing of the gloves is ordinarily done at the establishments where the business 
is carried on. The manufacturers of Paris employ very generally the workmen of the 
neighboring towns of Vendome, Mortagne, Verveuil, Mitry, Tremblay, and other com- 
niunes of Oise and Seine-et-Oise. : 

Paris makes the finest quality of gloves. Grenoble makes the kid gloves of second- 
ary quality; Chaumont and Luneville make principally for exportation ; Milhau, Niort 
Vendome, and Saint Jullien prefer the manutacture of lamb, doe-skin, and castor 
gloves. Then the Swedish glove, which is made of the refase of the tanned skins 
turned, that is to say, the hair-side in, are manufactured everywhere where enooth- 
finished gloves are made. Paris and Grenoble are the only markets for the sale of 
gloves. Manufacturers of other cities do nob sell at home, they have depots and agents 
at Paris. 
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The gloves of France are so highly appreciated abroad, that the manufacturers of 
other countries, to facilitate the sale of their products, do not seruple to counterfeit our 
marks, 

So confident were the [tench manufacturers in the superiority of their goods, that 
at the time. of the investigation relative to the commercial treaty with England, they 
asked for the free admission of foreign gloves into France. Moreover, the exportation 
statistics clearly show the prosperity of this industry. 

The exportation of gloves which amounted in 1827 to a value of only 5,516,600 franes, 
reached 25,000,000 in 1849, aud 30,998,000 in 1852. 


NUMBER OF MANUFACTURERS. 
In 1849 there were at Paris 185 glove-makers ; in 1860 there were found to be— 
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Of which 10 carry on another trade, 
1 
The census shows, besides these, 129 fashioners.* 
THE MAGNITUDE OF THE GLOVE MANUFACTURE. 


With 1,196 workmen the glove-makers manufactured in 1860 tothe amount of 14,987,400 
francs. The average for each establishment, 97,320 francs; and for each workman, 
12,531 franes. ‘ 

If we add to the number of workmen the 129 fashioners, working with 15 persons, the 
number will be raised to 1,340, and the average reduced to 11,184 francs. With 26 
workmen borne upon their lists, the 129 fashioners have manufactured to the amount 
of 170,185 francs over and -above that of the glove-makers; average for each, 1,319 
francs. 

RENTS. 


The rents of the 154 establishments amount to the sum of 290,645 francs; average 
for each establishment, 1,887 francs. ‘ 

Among the fashioners,9 are “ concierges,” (doorkeepers.) The united rents of the 
remaining 120 amount to 19,585 frances; average for each, 163 francs. 


WORKMEN. 


Number on the census of 1860: Men, 747; women, 422; children under 16 years of age, 
(including 26 apprentices, ) 27, of which 25 are boys and 2 girls. Total, 1,196 work- 
people, classified as follows: Dressers, cutters, and ‘‘doleurs;” splitters, puncturers, em- 
broiderers, sewers, and claspers. 

In 1849, the glove-makers employed 1,950 workmen. The decrease of 754 is explained 
by the employinent of a greater number of workmen in the departments where hand- 
work is less expensive than in Paris. 


WAGES. 


Men.—146 work by the day, and G01 by the piece; 9 earn less than 3 francs each per 
day ; 33 earn 3 francs each per day ; 33 earn 3.25 francs each per day ; 14 earn 3.50 franes 
eacn per day; 8 earn 3.75 francs each per day; 145 earn 4 franes each per day; 127 
earn 4.50 francs each per day; 284 earn 5 francs each per day; 13 earn 5.50 franes each 
per day ; 68 earn 6 francs each per day; 9 earn 8 francs each per day; 4 earn 10 francs 
each per day. The workmen earning less than 3 franes are generally boarded by the 
employer. Those who earn more than 6 francs are the chiefs of shops or skillful eut- 
ters working by the piece. 

Women.—95 are paid by the day, and 327 by the piece. 45 earn 1 franc each per day; 
45 earn 1.50 francs each per day ; 29 earn 1.75 franes each per day ; 49 earn 2 franes each 
per day; 39 earn 2.25 francs each per day ; 152 earn 2.50 franes each per day; 41 earn 
3 frances each per day; 11 earn 3.25 francs each per day; 9 earn 350 frances each per 
day ; 2 earn 4 franes each per day. : 

Children —A youug girl under 16 years of age earns 50 centimes per day as assistant. 

Apprentices.—Of 26 apprentices, 11 have neither salary nor gratuity: 3 receive an 
uncertain gratuity; 12 receive from 50 centimes to 1 frane per day; 3 of them are 
boarded by the employer. 

HOURS OF LABOR. 


The working-day consists generally of twelve hours; from 7 to 7 in summer, and 
from 8 to 8in winter, of which two-hours are taken for meals. 





* The ‘‘fashioners " (fagonniers) appear to be small manufacturers or contractors, 
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“DEAD SEASON.” 


- Seventy-six glove-makers report no dead season. As for the others the season con- 
tinues three and one-half mouths in June, July, August, and September. 


MANNERS AND HABITS, 


Men.— Out of 747 workmen, 9 have lodgings with the proprietor; 571 farnish their 
own lodgings; 167 lodge in furnished apartments; 571 are well behaved, (wne conduite 
bonne ;) 38 doubtful; 138 bad; 663 know how to read and write ; 59 know how to read 


‘only ; 25 neither read nor write ; 76 keep holiday every Monday. 


Women. —Of 422 workwomen, 3 have lodgings with the proprietor ; 389 furnish their 
own lodgings; 30 lodge in furnished apartments ; 497 are well behaved ; 10 doubtful ; 
15 bad ; 358 can read and write; 15 can read; 49 can neither read nor write; 29 often 
keep holiday on Monday. 

Children.—The young girl lodges with her parents, and can read and write. 

Apprentices.—Of 26 apprentices, only 1 is a girl, 

Boys.—3 lodge with the proprietor ; the rest with their parents; 18 read and write; 
2 read only; 5 neither read nor write; 1 only is the son of the proprietor; 1 is a ward 
of the city of Paris, on account of merit in the schools; the others are placed at this 
business by their parents; 3 are engaged by contract, and 22 without contract; 7 are 
engaged for two years; 4 for three years; avd 14 for four years. 1 pays 200 francs for 
the period of his apprenticeship. 

The female apprentice is placed in the establishment by her parents, with whom she 
lodges, and is under contract for two years; can neither read nor write. 


MOTIVE POWER. 


A steam-engine of 4 horse-power is employed at the glove-making works, and is used 
in the process of splitting the leather. 


DESTINATION OF THE PRODUCTS. 





. Francs. 
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— 7,925,500 

gialavlie eit pees ee waco = cones cena ees sciraaslssee csc sc ein ans 14, 987, 400 


TABULAR STATEMENT. 


The number and classification of manufacturing establishments in 
Paris in 1860, by wards, (arrondissements,) with the value of the annual 
product and the-amount of rent in each ; the number of men, women, 
children, and apprentices employed, distinguishing the men aud women 
paid by the day from those engaged on piece-work, are given in the 
table which appears on the following page: 
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LABOR IN FRANCE. AAS 


In the volume from which the foregoing extracts have been made, 

— each subdivision of all the great groups of industries is, like the fore- 

going, fully and exhaustively presented. Although the period in which 

this inquiry was made is not recent enough to furnish with sufficient 

exactness the rates of wages now ruling, yet if the investigation had 

extended to all the chief manufacturing towns, more copious extracts 
— would bave been made. 


CONDITION OF THE WORKING CLASSES OF FRANCE. 


When the author of this Report visited France in the summer of 
1872, the termination of the Franco-German war was So recent, and all 
branches of industry in such a prostrate and. unsettled condition, that 

he did not deem it expedient to make a personal investigation into the 
cost and condition of labor in that country as he had done in Great 
Britain, Belgium, Prussia, and Saxony. Industry not having resumed 

i its regular chaunels, it was impossible to obtain such data in relation 
to Wages as would indicate, with sufficient accuracy for publication in 

a permanent form, the earnivgs ot the work-people. 

_ Unable to present accurate information on the subject of labor in a 
country so justly noted for its manufactures, and unwilling to omit its 
consideration altogether from this volume, resort has been had to the 
published results of investigations made by others at a comparatively 
recent period. A cireular dispatch was issued by the British foreign 


q office on June 7, 1870, to the secretaries of legations and consuls, in- 
. structiug them to report upon the condition of the industrial classes in 
y 


foreign counties. From the reports of the British diplomatic and con- 
sular agents in France copious extracts have been made, which appear 
in the following pages: 


Exiract from the report made to the British government on the condition of the working classes 
of France, by Lord Brabazon, dated Paris, Septenber 20, 1871. 


There are 9,000,000 families in France, 1,000,000 of which are in easy circumstances. 
Of the 8,000,000 belonging to the industrial or working classes, 3,000,000 are inbabit- 
ants of towns; while in England the town population is computed at four-lifths of the 
whole, in France it is about two-fifths. Land is very equally distributed among the 
bulk of the population, and the same is the case with personal property. In 1846, the 
population of France was distributed as follows: Rural, 75.58 per cent. ; urban, 24.42 
per cent. In 1861 the population was rural, 71.14 per cent.; urban, 23.86 per cent. 

The decrease of tbe rural and increase of town population has continued since 1861 
at an augmented rate. The amonnt of general education of the French people may be 
judged to some extent from the military statistics. The number of conscripts unable 
to read amounts to 30 out of every 100 for the whole of France. The degree of educa- 
tion, however, varies greatly in different parts of the country, instruction being far 
more general in the eastern and porthern than in the southern districts. Among the 
89 departments there are 14 in which, out of every 100 couscripts, from 90 to 96 can 


read. { 
* * * * * * 


As the working population of all countries may be divided into two sections, the 
agricultural and the mechanical, and as the condition of the former is not subject to as 
many changes and variations as that of the latter, it will be more convenient to give 


separately a general description of the agricultural class throughout France, betore 
proceeding to consider the questions regarding the artisans. 


a a a le el ee 


AGRICULTURAL LABORERS. 


Agricultural laborers are divided into two classes; those who are engaged by the 
year and live on 


i 


the farm, and those who work by the day. Farm laborers who live 
n the farm-buildings receive, in addition to food and lodging, wages partly paid in 
money and partly in kind. The average amount of money-wages earned by farm- 


laborers is 145 franes ($29) a year. 
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In some departments, such as l’Aisne, l’Aube, les Bouches du Rhéne, and la céte der, 
laborers earn over 200 francs ($40) in the year. In others, such as lAviege, la Cor- 
reze, les Cétes du Nord, la Finistérre, la Hante-Garonne, they do not receive more than 
100 franes ($20.) ‘The additional amount of wages received in kind throughout France 
is calculated to be about 26 frances ($5.20.) Bur there isa much greater difference in 
the amount paid in kind than in money. In the departments Bouches du Rhone, Gard, 
and Gironde, it is not customary to pay in kind. In some this description of payment 
does not amount to more than 10 franes, ($2;) in some it surpasses in value the amount 
of the money payment (in Aisne, Aude, Hérault.) By adding together both descriptions 
of payment it will be found that the average amount of wages received by a farm- 
Jaborer in France is 171 francs ($34.20) a year. If to this be added the value of food 
consumed by the laborer, which may be computed at about 10 cents a day, it will be 


found that the maintenance of a farm-laborer costs his employer, on an average, about. 


354 franes ($70.80) per annum. 

The wages of day-laborers vary, according as they are fed or not. In order to facili- 
tate comparison, we will only take into consideration the day-laborer who is not fed 
by his employer. - . us i 

From a table presented to the Emperor by the minister of the interior in 1858, it 
appears that the average daily pay of a day laborer in France was 1 frane 75 centimes, 
(35 cents.) The highest is 2 francs 50 centimes, (50 cents,) in the department of the 
Seine, and the lowest 1 franc 13. centimes, (224 cents,) in the Cotes du Nord. <Accord- 
ing to the “ Statistique Agricole Officielle,” the daily pay of a woman in the agricultural 
districts was 85 centimes, (17 ceuts,) and that of children 63 centimes, (123 cents.) 
The same document shows that the male agricultural laborer works, on an average, 
200 days in the year, women 120, and children 80. 

If the above figures be correct the day-laborer earns on an average $70, a woman 
$20.40, and a child $10. The same publication gives the following calculations on the 
anuual expenses of day-laborers, single and married : 


Average expenditure of a single man. 
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Deducting this from the amount which it was calculated he earned in the year, $70, 
only $9.60 remain for other expenses cr for investment. 


Average expenditure of a married day-laborer’s family, consisting of father, mother, and 














children. 
Items of expenditure. In French | In United 
currency. | States gold. 
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The foregoing is, of course, calculated to meet the requirements of a French, and not of 
an English laboring-man. Fora family consisting of tive persons to be able to afford 
the above expenses, they must all work, and even then the united wages leave but a 
small margin, 
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In French | In United 
currency. | States, gold. 
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The married workman is, therefore, according to this calenlation, and under very 
favorable circumstances, still worse off than his single neighbor, for while the latter 
may, if he is economical, lay by about 48 francs, ($9.60,) the other will have but a bal- 
ance of 21 franes ($4.20) at the end of the year. 

But it must be here remarked that among agricultural laborers in France, there are 
a certain number who supplement their resources by the prosecution of an accessory 
industry, such as weaving, wood-cutting, sawing, wooden-shoe-making, cask-m aking, 
and building, Such an accessory industry may increase a single man’s wages by 
about 190 francs a year, ($38,) but it is probable that those who carry on a trade in addi- 
tion to their agricultural labor, cannot work as many days in the year at agriculture, 
and consequently earn less than the parely agricultural laborer. It is calculated that 
about 8 per cent. of the agricultural laborers are engaged in some trade. " * 

In order to form a just appreciation of the material condition of a working-man, it is 
not sufficient to have a knowledge of the average amount of wages he earns in the 
year; we must also know how much is to be deducted from this sum to defray the 
necessary expenses of lodging and food. : 

FOOD. 


The food of the French workman is, as a general rule, substantially inferior to that 
to which the Englishman is accustomed. Many a French factory-hand never has any- 
thing better for his breakfast than a large slice of common sour bread rubbed-over 
with an onion to give it a flavor. For dinner, some soup, potatoes or carrots, and 
sometimes a small piece of pork, which costs about 10 cents a pound; and for their 
last meal they eat the meat of which their soup was composed. With this frugal fare 
some drink only water, others half a bottle of cider, beer, or wine. Bread, vegetables, 
and fruit are generally to be obtained in France both cheap and good; but meat is bad 
and dear. . 

The following is the present price of food in a “ cuisine ouvriére ” frequented by none 
but factory-hands at Rouen : 

Bill of fare.—A dish of meat and vegetables, 6 cents ; bread ad libitum, 3 cents; one- 
half litre, or Z of a pint of “ cidre coupé,” or cider and water, 2 cents—11 cents a meal, 
4 of a pint of pure cider, 3 cents; a basin of soup, 4 cents—7 cents. 

In the north of France an Englishman need make no difference in the amount or the 
nature of the diet to which he is accustomed. As he approaches, however, the southern 
districts he should diminish the amount of animal food and substitute for it bread and 
vegetables. Bread is an article which is always to be obtained of good qnality in 
France, and Frenchmen consume it in mueh larger quantities than we do. It forms 
the “ piece de résistance” at every French workmaw’s meal; and all other articles of 
food are regarded as accessories to what in France is literally tae “staff of life.” The 
French have always been renowned for their culinary skill. It is a talent peculiar to 
the whole nation. ‘The very poorest classes possess it. A French man or woman will 
manufacture a palatable meal out of the very coarsest, and what, to our ideas, may 
appear even most repulsive materials. The “soupe,” which is to be met with on every 
French workiman’s table, is infinitely preferable to the concoction of hot water, pepper, 
and gravy which the richest millionaire in England is obliged to put up with, if he has to 
dine at an ordinary English provincial hotel, or even at many an establishmentin the 
metropoliscalling itself first-class. And yet it would be injudicious sometimes to look too 
closely into the composition of the French dish. The result of this is, that a ’rench work- 
man can live, even luxuriously, where an Evglishman would starve. As regards bever- 
ages, beer and wine are good, wholesome, and cheap. Within the last few years the con- 
sumption of beer has increased enormously among all classes. Formerly it was almost 
unknown in France; now it is the common restaurant beverage of the Parisian 
middle-class. The workmen, however, still cling to their wine; the beverage com- 
monly consumed by all classes at home. The beer priscipally drunk is the light Stras- 
barg, which still bears its German name of “bock,” though it is of a much milder 
nature than the original. : aA 

The French are very much addicted to the use of the deleterious spirit called “ab- 
sinthe,” which bas a most injurious effect on their health. The Englishman is at all 
times too prone to indulge freely in drink, but if he has any regard tor his health he 
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will be careful to avoid dram-drinking, (the “ petit verree,” composed of all sorts of 
noxious spirits ;) for, in addition to the adulterated character of these spirituous liquors, 
the dry climate of France will not permit men to take with impunity the amount of 
ae which they could, perbaps, drink in England without any positively injurious 
eilect, a 

According to Dr. Cenveilhier the population of France is not sufficiently well nour- 
ished. He calculates the daily consumption of alimentary matter by a strong, healthy 
man to be, at present, from 46 to 49 ounces, viz, 23 ounces water, 14 ounces carbon, and 
7 ounces azote or nitrogen. In order, he says, that the matter eliminated should be reg- 
ularly replaced, there ought to be an excess of carbon and nitrogen. <A healthy man 
ought, therefore, to consume daily 31 ounces of dry food, or 6 ewt. 1 qr. 14.297 lbs. annu- 
ally. The rations of the French soldier have been fixed upon this calculation. 

It is, however, proved that the average daily consumption of the whole population is 
only 4 cwt. 1 qr. 9.017 Ibs., instead of 6 ewt. 1 qr. 14.297 lbs. per man annually; but, 
if the number of children under five years of age be deducted, the consumption will be 
4 cwt. 2 qrs. 3.63 lbs., a difference of from 1 ewt. 3 qrs. 2.416 lbs. to 1 ewt. 3 qrs. 
13.439 lbs., or 29 per cent. This consumption, which corresponds to 44 gallons of wheat, 
22 gallons of barley orrye, 75.018 pounds of meat, and 80.377 pounds of potatoes, is, ac- 
cording to the doctor, much above the average of the last century, but is, he considers, 
still insufficient. This must be very much below the average wants of a large portion 
of the population, because it must be borne in mind that the general consumption is 
relatively greater among the upper classes aud in towns, than among the poorer classes 
and in the country. 

As regards the consumption of wheat alone, the average is stated to have been 33 
gallons per man in 1821, and 63 gallons per man in 1262. 

The consumption of meat per head since the year 1812 is shown by the following 
table, in pounds: 








Sheep, pigs, Cows, 
Years. goats. Oxen. entves. Total. 
Sel eee ate) ctete l= = ote ere terme 4, 409 2, 205 15, 432 22, 046 
SU Reee ee ee oe se client einem = ele 11, 023 4, 409 17, 637 33, 069 
PS Re ei ad ate winie iain nema ste 17, 637 4, 409 17, 637 39, 683 
Tomer a elaacein 12-52 mae 17, 637 4, 409 24, 251 46, 297 
Retna PMN are toys oie <a’eie ieee rails 22, 046 6, 614 24, 251 52,712 





Taking into consideration the increase of population, the consumption per head for 
1871 would be over 72 pounds. In 1862, 1,900,000,000 pounds of meat were cousumed 
in France, (reckoning the kilogramme™ at 2 pounds English ;) 43 per cent. were oxen, 
40 3% cent. pigs, 12 per cent. sheep and goats ; in all, 16,000,000 of animals were slaugh- 
tered. 

The following table will show the price of provisions in France during a period of 
thirty-two years: 




















Half a kilo=—1.1-10 ofa pound. | Ordinary-sized bird. eae 1 dozen.|?# es 
Average period of : ; e a 
years. 8 f 3 3 > B 3 
a4 = | DQ na nD 
atte 3 eae g Bs ae ane 
cat a & a oD S a 9 3 ow 
1824-1833....-..-.- $0. 71-5/$0. 73-5/$0, 07 3-5 $0, 08 3-5/$0. 16 ari 49 4.5 $0. 722-5/80, 14 1-5/$0, 08 1-590. 572 5 
WESAH— TBI nc cca sce 74-5) 81-5 8 91-5) 173-5 523-5 732-5 15 8 3-5| 632-5 
1844-1853.....----. 81-5) ° 84-5 83-5 10 193-5 573-5 84 16 9 2-5) 853-5 
1854 eerste = bs =< 92-5 101-5 94-5 121-5) 24 672-5| 1 01-5 18 10 4-5) 1 23 
Besos ate ompeiaew'ni= a ic 102-5 111-5) 10 a 131-5 272-5 73 1-5) 1 061-5 19 3-5 113-5) 1 343-5 
Annual increase, per cent. 
From 1824-1833 to ‘ ‘ 5 | 
1834-1843. ......- 0. 16 3-5/$0. 15 4-5/$0. 10 3-5)$0. 14 $0, 14 3-5/$0. 11 1-5)$0. 16 3-5/$0. 11 1-5!$0. 09 4- 
From 1834-1843 to : ~ ' ah 
1844-1853 ....-.. 112-5 143-5) 15 172-5) 224.5 19 141-5) 132-5 18 3- fi 
From 1844-1853 to oa cn 


CGE A eee ies 583-5] 633-5) 554-5) 88 894-5} 68 791-5) 50 593-5) 1813-5 
From 1854 to 1855 .| 2124-5) 196 204 164 2832-5] 172 1194-5} 1774-5! 1481-5) 178 
From 1824-1833 to : 
TRS DIE dee cgi e ils 841-5} 362-5) 322-5) 411-5) 513-5) 361-5) 354-5] 291-5) 314-5) 1032-5 





* The kilogramme is equivalent to 2.205 lbs. >voirdupois. 
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CLOTHING. 


The French workman wears a blue linen blouse and trousers. The suit costs 10s, 
($2. 42,) and one will last from one to two years. The only difference made in winter 
is to put on two extra shirts, a woolen one over a cotton. Cloth clothing is more ex- 
pensive in France than in England; and as there is no occasion for an Englishman 
who has emigrated to the north of France to make any change, it rests with him to 
judge whether it would not be more economical for him to adopt the cheaper, but less 
durable, dress of the country. In either case, he will probably find that clothing costs 
more in France than in England. In the sonth of France, however, an English work- 
man ought certainly to adopt the blouse, which is infinitely cooler and pleasanter than 
his own dress, when there is great heat. 

The following prices are those at present charged by a firm in Paris, whose principal 
dealings are with the working-class: 





Deane, U.S. pee dol- 
ars. 
er eee es 
Complete suit..---.------ Wee c areca ae aaeeeriee 25 0 to 52 0 | 5 00 to 10 40 
Mareen uier es oe nce ee ee oo ee econ wba seins seis 19 0 to 388 0|3 80 to 7 60 
Re ace oaaa aca aces e ere ee crs asc sias 35 0 to 52 0/| 7 00 to 10 40 
Trousers and waistcoat ..---..----------------- +--+: 19 0 to 30 0) 3 80 to 6 00 
MPOUSOLS = 2-5. - eos os. cm sne - Oe cms patet «moet eae st 12 0 to 82 0} 240 to 6 40 
ereni-eonly 225 cece se a sece coemee erases erm sense ees 95 0 to 39 0|5 00 to 7 80 
A coat, a pair of trousers, a waistcoat, a hat, a shirt, } The whole for 14 00 
a pair of gloves and a cravat..--.-.-------+----- 70 franes. 
Working-dress. 

Overalls sees ee see ca ce ania oe eee ela i tate ini 160 to 275 32 to 55 
Reet Ser ee os, Uk res lcs aeag wn ewan | Le OU ta 4 25 38 to 85 
Shirts, apiece....------------------- s----) 2-22 sree 225 to 5 50 45 to 110 
sets eae Se wae we ore Selec eine eisiere avioinc seen Sos 4 0to 15 0 80 to 3 00 








LODGINGS. 


Speaking generally, home-comforts are not to be met with in the dwellings of the 
French workmen. Their bonuses in the small towns and in the country are mere lath 
and plaster erections, ili-caleulated to resist either the heat of the summer or the cold 
of winter. No doubt there are many exceptions to this rule, asin the case of the “Cités 
Ouvrieres,” which have been built in Paris, Marseilles, Amiens, and other towns. Many 
employers have also followed the good example thus set them, and have built as good 
houses for their work-people as can be met with in the best parts of England. In large 
towns the artisans usually live in apartments in flats, which are apt to be overcrowded, 
and, as arule, dirty. Workmen do not appear to have much difficulty in finding lodg- 
ings near their work ; but this does not apply to Paris, on account of the local separa- 


tion of classes. . 

The “ Cités Ouvrieres, ” already mentioned, are not all built on the same plan. Some 
are large barracks under regulation, in which apartments are let out at a cheap rate to 
the working-classes. Although these buildings have been erected with every regard 
for the comfort of the working-man, and the regulations are made as little oppressive 
as is compatible with the order and regularity which are essential for individual hap- 
piness where large masses of men are brought together under the same roof, still they 
have never been popular among the classes for whose benefit they were erected. The 
French workman objects to supervision. On his return home he wishes to be a free 
man, and to be master of his own household ; and the consequence is that for lack of a 
sufficient number of working-men app icants, many of the apartments in these build- 
ings are let to a class for whom they were never intended. The Cité Ouvriere at Mar- 
seilles may be taken as a specimen of this class of building. It is built on the side of 
the well-known hill which overlooks Marseilles, and which 1s surmounted by the little 
chapel consecrated to Notre Dame de la Garde. It consists of a single building of three 
stories, and contains 150 rooms opening on to long corridors. The rooins are let for 
80c. to$1 and $1.20a month. The furniture consists of an iron bedstead, a table, 
two chairs, a capboard and a looking-glass. Only men are admitted. ; 

The workmen have tbe use of a large restaurant in the house at very moderate prices. 
A physician attends and gives medicine gratis. Hot-baths are prepared every Sunday, 


and cost 5 cents. 
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The Cité Ouvritre, in Paris, in the Rue Rochechouart, contains 170 dwellings, besides 
a salle dasile and a small establishment of baths. Furniture is not provided, The 
rooms are better than can be obtained by workmen in the neighborhood, and the price 
about the same. The Cité Napoleon was the first Cité Ouyriére erected in Paris, and is 
composed of 15 houses, 929 dwellings for married workmen, and 604 rooms for bachelors. 
Rent for workmen, $13.40 to $50 a year; for employés or clerks, $59 to $79. The fur- 
nished rooms are let for $1.60 a month. At Amicns, similar erections have been made. 
Rent for family, from $15.60 to $25.20. 

Thesystem, which has really been a perfect success, is that. adopted at Mulhouse. Tho 
workmen’s dwellings consist of rows of two-storied houses, each with a garden attached, 
and the condition of the lease is such that a workman, after a certain number of years, 
can obtain the freehold of his house. This has an immense moral influence on the 
population. There is no irritating system of supervision. The workman teels that he 
is the possessor of a real home, that in a few years he will become a proprietor ; and 
thus the whole character of the man is changed. His self-respect increases, he feels 
himself a member of the body-politic, and his interests enlist him on the side of order. 

* * * * *# * * . 

The following passages are extracted from a sanitary report on the condition of Lille 

which was drawn up and presented to the municipality of that town in 1832. Great 

‘improvements have been effected since that date, and several new quarters for the 
working-classes have been erected ; but if the misery is no less now than in 1832, there 
is still enough Jeft to afford ample scope for improvement: 

“It is impossible to imagine the dwellings of our working-classes without seeing 
them. Through the state of indifference and demoralization in which they live, they 
bring themselves into a condition of dreadful and deadly misery. In their dark, under- 
ground dens, in their rooms, which might be taken for cellars, the atmospbere, how- 
ever loathsome, is never changed. The walls are covered with filth. The beds, when 
there are any, consist of dirty planks, covered with damp and putrid straw. The coarse 
sheet, the color and material of which is hidden under a layer of dirt, resembles asieve 
in texture. 

“The furniture is mildewed, bedanbed, and broken. The windows, always closed, 
are pasted up with paper so blackened and smoked that the light is unable to pene- 
trate. In some cases the windows are nailed up by the proprietor to prevent the panes 
of glass from being broken by opening. The floor is worse than all, strewed with rab- 
bish, filth, cinders, and remnants of vegetables picked up in the streets, and infected 
with vermin of all kinds. The air is untit to be breathed,” &c. 

M. Blanqui has thus described the workmen’s habitations at Rouen: “ The entrance 
is ofteu by a low, dark, and narrow passage, where a man can hardly stand upright. 
These passages are the bed of a fetid stream issuing from the different stories and 


apartments, and which runs into the small court-yard and there stagnates. The stair-. 


cases are spiral, without light or bannisters, bristling with hardened filth, and by them 
are reached dismal low dens, with windows and doors which searcely open or shut, 
and with little or no furniture. The youngest children sleep on a bag of cinders; the 
rest of the family, father and mother, brothers and sisters, are all huddled together on 
a miserable htter.” 

Great efforts have been made to ameliorate the condition of these wretched classes, 
and much has been effected since the above was written, but the amount of poverty 
that prevails renders it difficult to keep pace with it. i 

M. Jules Simon remarks, in speaking of the wretched condition of the working- 
classes in the French towns, that luckily they are not aware of the extent of their mis- 
ery, and in proof of this he quotes an old woman lying on some wretched straw in a 
damp cellar, who, pointing to her neighbor on the wet, bare floor, said, “I am not rich, 
but, thank God, I have wy palet of straw.” 


WAGES AND QUALITY OF WORK. 
There can be no doubt that the trustworthiness of the workman has an influence in 


most trades on his rate of wages. Of course, in some mechanical employments, where 
the workman is but a machine, and where there is no scope for the quality of honesty 


or dishonesty to make its influence apparent, the former may not be remunerated as it 


should be; but, on the other hand, in some trades, such as the jeweler’s, honesty fetches 


a high price. The persistent abstraction of an infinitesimal portion of the silk given to~ 


the Lyons workmen to manufacture has always weighed heavily on the trade of that 
city. The workman forgets that the ettect of this petty fraud is to increase the cost of 
production, first, by loss of material ; second, by increased expenditure in supervision. 
He forgets that the manufacturer has to contend with competition; that his eompeti- 
tors are foreigners, who, perhaps, are not so heavily weighted in the race, working, 
probably, under more favorable circumstances, and where a stricter code of morals pre- 
vails, On this subject, M. P. Beaulieu, in his ‘ Populations Ouvriéres,” says: “The 


a 
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manufacturer who is the victim of petty larceny is obliged to sell his goods at the 
same rate as foreign manufacturers, although the cost of production is greater in his 
case, owing to the frauds to which he is subject. To meet this he has but one resource, 
viz, the diminution of the rate of wages. Hither the factory or work-shop must be 
closed or wages must be lowered. There is no middle course, and in either case the 
workman is the sufferer.” 

In 1856 the French government, alive to the economical consequences of the dearth 
of 1853, instituted inquiries on the influence which the increased price of food had 
exercised on the rate of wages, with the following results: 


Rate of wages in the principal departmental towns (Paris excepted) during the years 1853 
and 1857, 


DAILY WAGES OF A WORKING-MAN WHEN BOARDED. 





1853. | 1857, | 12 











crease. 
Ordinary pay .---..- ---------22. so. ss 22-2 oo 2- tone caeces $0 19 | $0 212 | $0 024 
Maximum pay....---.---- +--+ ------ +2222 eee eee e eee 244 28 034 - 
PSSM Rs fae ciaese ose e sac sawesaceinescewea=s ce mces 143 alr 024 
WHEN NOT BOARDED. 
Tn- 
1853, | 1857.5) (eaeane 
rdmary Psyesss-- 22 hoes we SE ss pera eee neo sise $0 372 | $0 422 | $0 05 
MaeximnUl PAY <--5 -o< socio a= 5 oo cove wne arom noo ete ess 47 54 07 
PPM Te RY en alos 2 tetestcceiss se sel= <= os cme eeionla= = 303 30 044. 





From the above table it would appear that wages, taken en gros, increased between : 
1853 and 1857 at the rate of about 14 per cent., or one-seventh. 

But the most important point to ascertain is the ordinary daily rate of wages of” 
workmen not boarded, who compose by far the largest portion of working-men, and: 
form the real laboring class. Under this category it was found that ornamental work- 
ers in stone attained to the highest rate of wages, viz: 68 cents in 1853, and €0 cents in 

1857. Some of the more experienced workmen in the same profession received even as. 

much as 94 cents in 1853 and $1.14 in 1857. After them came the workers in jewelry and. 
precious stones, who received 55 cents in 1853, and 59 cents in 1857. The wig-makers.. 
received the lowest wages, 27 cents in 1853, and 33 cents in 1857; and the weavers 233: 
cents in 1853, and 314 cents in 1857. 

Among women the artificial-flower makers obtained the highest rate of wages.. 
From 264 cents their wages rose within the five years to 80 cents. The worst paid were: 
the slop-makers, 19 cents in 1853, and 25 cents in 1857; the stay-makers, the embroid-- 
erers, and the seamstresses, who received from 193 cents to 193 cents in 1853, and 22} 
cents to 23 cents in 1857. 

In 1854 and 1855 the following were the rates of wages of workmen engaged in the: 
house-building trade in the principal departmental towns : 


Average daily rate of wages obtained by a good workman in the building-trade. 


Mason: In 1854, 43 cents; in 1855, 444 cents. 
Carpenter: In 1854, 46 cents; in 1855, 474 cents. 
Joiner: In 1854, 46 cents; in 1855, 48 cents. 
Locksmith: In 1854, 474 cents; in 1855, 49 cents. 


The quality of the work executed by French workmen is, as a general rule, good.. 
They have much more taste than the English workmen; they consequently excel in: 
the manufacture of all articles of luxury where refinement and a correct eye for the 
artistic are necessary ; but where solidity or accurate finish is required, especially in. 
iron and steel work, the Englishman is superior. 


COTTON MANUFACTURE. 
The manufacture of cotton, which now occupies so prominent a position among the 


industries of the world, was not introduced into France until about the middle of the: 
seventeenth century. In 1816 the French manufactories were employed on more than. 


12,000,000 kilogrammes (11,810 tons) per annum. 
29 L 
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- The cotton industry in France has from its very commencement adopted as its. 

spécialité the manufacture of fine texture, while England on the other hand has prin- 
cipaliy aimed at the production of coarse articles at a cheap rate. The French textures, 
in consequence of their fineness and elegance, have always sold for higher prices than 
the English, but the proportion between the two prices has always remained about the 
same. 

The average wages of cotton-spinners are from 30 cents to 40 cents; 40 cents is paid 
for spinning two sides and 30 cents for spinning one side. 

The hours of work at Rouen formerly were from 6 a, m. to7 p.m. They are now. 
reduced from 6 a. m. to 6.15 p. m., and in some establishments only from 6 a. m. to 5.15 
p.m.; but the employers state that they are afraid they will not be able permanently. 
to adhere to this reduction on account of the loss which this diminution of labor 

entails. 

The following shows the difference in the wages of the workers in cottgn in 1560 
and 1870: ; 

Prece-worKk.—Average salaries per day of good workmen. 
1860. 1870. 








Spinners...--------. ---0-- eee eee eens cer eee cree IS ee eee $0 32 $0 394 
SUE OSI tebe Se hc dle fee oe tion cite a tleoe te oem tin awe sin cieieemm aan 59 74 
neers) sacicict <= Page OY Cah Te Ree See alo wail aie tania wise (see etre 34 394 
Winders, (men or Women) ..---. -------++--2 e220 eo roe reer renee rte 25 304 
ROTO eT ee a6 ee oc es aac deo nrea sie weleine see de ware sein ewan eee anln en 144. 2% 
WV OLATO --- ao0.- eons Hea oh eaee Skate soiee ok bee's ae wale males Sako 334 374 


This augmentation of wages is at the rate of 30 per cent. in ten years. ~ 

The proportion between the men, women, and children from twelve to sixteen years 
of age employed in the cotton-factories of France, is 50 per cent. men, 25 per cent. 
women, and 25 per cent. children. 

In some manufactories a good weaver, employed at piece-work, can gain as much as 
$1.19 a day, but this is an exception. 

In the Vosges wages are a little lower than those already quoted, but the augmenta- 
tion during the last ten years has followed the same ratio. 

* # #* # * * * 


Daily wages in the cotton-trade at Amiens. 
‘ Wages in U. S$. gold. 


Pei els cle doce teak ale Jal Celtic sar ke te binmaeinieleweta == Gide ceeeneenwlens $0 40 to $0 60 
PVeparels. - bs. 2 56 Je wes ss- 025 oak ee bed wa bins Sens see cier se mew eens 30 to 40 
Spinners... .--- 2-22 eee eee eee eee eee see cece es nee e ee serene cee eee ee 30 to 50 
PNGOLOTS! hoe be ods wees edn ables RSS tel sk ue 25 Seeiebicceates eetee see Ste * 30-to. 4 250) 
MOMOTS 2 Fo hbo ce osce beh. Lb. cece se 22 hac Be Senet ese sie ceieee ses 12to 45 
Wientwersicns-0e lec die. SERS ees see alee aie oe Serine Spee eins aia Dae + 40 to &0 
Mechanics .--0-- ---0 «<0 se occ ses -- oan nies semen es coed tee see ee esse Saecies 60 to 1 G0 
Flopenien 2. .ce 5-22 se ce ne eons cele nes sb ete cae sede shane casas wee See once 80 to 2 40 


The houses built for their work-people by the Compagnie. Anonyme consist of four 
rooms, with a coal-shed and a small garden. The rent before the war was 50 cents, 
which has now been reduced to 25 cents. The houses of the same class in the neigh- 
porhood are let at from 50 cents to 55 cents. 

* * * * * * * 


Elbeuf—This town, which holds such a prominent place in the manufacture of cloth, 
contains from 9,000 to 10,000 workmen permanently residing within its limits ; about 
20,000 altogether, counting the floating population, The value of the manufactures of 
this town amounted in 1858 to 85,000,000 francs, ($17,000,000. ) 


The fact that the number of workmen employed for the last half century has not al- 


tered, is worthy of notice, although the production has so enormously increased. Thus 
if we take, for the sake of comparison, the years 1804 and 1853, that is to say, a year in 
which all the work was executed by hand, and a year in which machinery was em 
ployed, it will be found that the same number of men Were employed, notwithstanding 
ihe difference in the amount produced. bs 

In 1804, 15,500 pieces of cloth were manufactured, while in 1853 82,000 pieces were 
made: In 1804 three kinds of cloth were made, the average price of which was 24 
~ francs the metre. In 1853 the action of machinery had reduced the average price to 
12 franes the metre. The cloth manufactured in 1853 for 12 frances was superior to the 
cloth which in 1804 sold for 20 francs. 

The wages of the workmen in 1804 were 24 cents a day; women, 15 cents; children 
4 to 6 cents. In 1853 the average had risen to 55 cents tor men, 36 cents for women, 
and 18 cents for children. * * * =e S 2 2 
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~ Lille-—This is a very large center of industry, the cotton-spinners alone amounting 
to 7,000 or 8,000 in number. The population of the town is over 154,000, and the inbab- 
itants are chiefly engaged in the manufacture of lace, tulle, and cotten fabrics. The 
climate, like that of Calais and Dunkirk, is very similar to that of Evgland. Men 
earn from 50 to 65 cents a day, and the women 50 cents, working twelve hours. In the 
cotton-mills wages average from 44 cents to sometimes, but rarely, 70 cents a day. 

* * * * * * 


Oissel.—The wages here are: men, from 60 cents to 41; women, from 30 cents to 60 
cents; youths and girls, from 25 cents to 55 cents ; and children, from 15 to 20 cents. 
* * * * ye * * 


Rouen.—The cost of provisions at Rouen is as follows: meat, 20 cents a pound ; 
milk, 2 cents the litre; bread 4 cents a pound. * * * The rate of wages is as 
follows: Fitters in engineering works get 874 cents to $1.18 a day; turners the same ; 
smiths working steam-hammers, $1.50 a day; iron-molders, from $1 to $1.25 a day; 
“monteurs,” being better educated and of rather a superior class, get 14 to 16 cents 
per hour. * % * zs ue ee 
The want of the system of apprenticeship here tends to inferior workmanship ; and 
the employers do not speak very highly of the amount of talent shown by their men, 
nor of their evincing much pride in their work. The hours of work vary from eleven 
to twelve hours in the town; in the country they are nearly always twelve. In Paris 
alone they are ten, but they are scarcely ever ten elsewhere, except in cases where the 
business is in the hands of a company who are spending money which is not their own. 
All firms who work for themselves work for eleven or, more generally, twelve hours. 
At the manufacturing town of Bolbec, in the neighborhood, where there are several 
large capitalists, the men work for eleven hours only; and the system adopted there 
by these entployers, who are endeavoring to better the condition of their workmen, 
seenis to have resulted in making them more settled, and to have improved the whole 
tone of their character; they evince more pride in their work, and thus repay their 
employer by attending to his interests, while their whole morale is raised ; but this 
would hardly be possible in a Jarge town where the proprietors did not all agree to act 
in concert in the matter. F j 
Valenciennes bas almost entirely ceased to produce the lace which bears its name. 
The workmen who make the real Valenciennes lace earn 26 cents a day ; those who 
make the imitation, as it is made in Belgium, earn 1 franc, 50 centimes, (30 cents) for 
twelve hours’ work. The workers in coarse lace earn 25 cents. 
The large coal-fields in the neighborhood, in what is called the Bassin de Valen- 
ciennes, supply three-fourths of the coal obtained in the whole of France, and concen- 
trate in this district a large mining population, which numbered in 1864 nearly 17,000 
hands. The yield the year before was over 3,000,000 tons of coal. .* .* .* = 
Chalons-sur-Marne.—With the exception of a glass manufactory and two stocking 
manufactories, which employ a number of women, there are no great industrial estab- 
lishments here. The hodmen get from 50 cents to 60 cents a day. The last prices are 
the same.as in the spinning factories in the little town of Suippes, twenty kilometres 
from Chalons. Unfortunately the lodgings are of a very low character, damp, and 
unhealthy. They cost, unfurnished, from $30 to $40 a year for a family of four per- 
sons. The climate is healthy. The average temperature varies between 90° Fahren- 
heit, in the summer, and 15° Fahrenheit, in the winter, the average lying between 50° 
Fahrenheit and 60° Fahrenheit. Coal costs 80 cents to 90 cents the 100 kilogrammes, 
(1 ewt. 3 qrs. 24 Ibs. 7 025) bread, per pound, 4 cents; meat, per pound, i8 cents; 
butter, per pound, 28 cents; eggs, each, 2 cents; potatoes, per pound, 5 cents; bacon, 
per pound, 18 cents; wine, per pint, 54 cents; beer, per pint, 3 cents. 
Lons le Saulnier.—Cheese and wine are the staple products of this district. A. salt- 
mine, employing 150 hands, gives work to the population. A mechanie, in proportion 
to his skill and strength, can earn from 45 cents to 70 cents a day. Masons, carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths, &c., receive about 4 franes or 5 francs (80 cents or $1) for a day’s 
wok of twelve hours. Lodgings, consisting of single rooms, cost from $10 to $13. 
Workmen sometimes live in boarding-houses for $8 to $10 a month; but many find it 
cheaper to liveat home. The climate is a temperate one. : i 
Nancy.—The wages here are very low and workmen are obliged to live with the 
greatest economy. Mechanics, for instance, who are the most numerous class here, 
only receive from 39 cents to 50 cents a day. The best only get from 60 cents to 80 
cents. The skilled workman only receives 80 cents per diem. Beyond these, higher 
wages are only given for piece-work to workmen employed in special branches 
of industry in large establishments. These can live well on their earnings. Miners 
puddlers, plate-rollers, casters, and mechanics can get on, and even live well, if they 
are sensible men and economically disposed. The embroiderers and the lace-workers 
of Mirecourt, who number, the former about 40,000 workmen, the second about 25,000, 
are very badly paid. In 1852, the lace-workers of Mirecourt complained that their 
daily labor of twenty hours only produced 35 centimes to 40 centimes @ to 8 cents) 
; 


while formerly they received from 14} centimes to 19 centimes. - : 
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Rheims is indebted to the manufacture of wool for its important industrial position. 
Tt holds the first rank in the amount of production, 30,000 to 40,000 workmen being 
employed in this branch of industry. Since the introduction of steam-carding the 
workmen employed in this department have suffered considerably. While an indus- 
trious workman requires an assistant to enable him to card by hand, in the year, 715 to 
770 pounds, the machine can prepare 33,000 pounds to 45,000 pounds in the same time. 


Formerly a carder could earn 300 francs ($60) a year, a sum insufficient to support him - 


comfortably, but now he cannot earn even that. 

Taking the average of all the industries in Rheims by hand as well as by machinery 
the income of the artisan in 1860 was $100. If we separate those who work by hand 
from those who work with the aid of machinery, it will be found that the former 
earned $80 per year, and the latter $120. 

St. Etienne.—The following table gives the prices of provisions at St. Etienne in 1871: 








a rS 
Bi os 
mh evils een 
Articles. os ags 
a> Pes 
<6 an & 
_ = 
_ a ee ee 
aft oO: 
GHenben eeteinonicc cc ese ceece ..per 100 kilogrammes, 220 pounds.-| 26 50 $5 30 
Wives ones esate ene se eerice a maleacice oan per 100 kilogrammes..| 18 00 3 60 
Barley.----- .----- .--- oeenee cee n ee ooo => per 100 kilogrammes..| 20 50 4 10 
Wmpseete eee. cosa Caemcs tec ne sacinaiae == per 100 kilogrammes--| 20 50 4 10 
Cason steel n= casera nar enn enelenns per 100 kilogrammes. .|* 32 00 6 40 
MReTUIS ec nciee es cine cs cee Se sisncee neces aaa per 100 kilogrammes..| 50 00 10 00 
erG eee eee ce as senile oale cine amas emia i= per 100 kilogrammes..} 27 00 5 00 
eOUatOOS lene. -s-ce6 ence con oe ane === per 100 kilogrammes.-| 6 50 1 30 
RGM e es as caseinate cme seme ema per 100 kilogrammes .| 40 00 8 00 
Bread, white.......------.---+ ----------- per 100 kilogrammes-_| 50 00 10 00 
ipread. DLOWM.---- --2c- eoene~ r= per 100 kilogrammes..} 45 00 9 80 
Bread, black .--..--.---.---.-------------per 100 kilogrammes. - 34 00 6 80 
beta et ccc cose sci aloe ssc manne heen fe per kilogramme..}| 1 90 #18 
ie Mere niece ccicls = sini nn Bete eee eee ene per kilogramme..} 1 80 *174 
MOnhOL mente: as co seine etme so meron cin amelan per kilogramme. - 1 90 “18 
Pepe Rome eae cleo ose sicieieinies cae Sic ore sie areca per kilogramme.. 1 60 #154 





* Per pound. 


Lyons contains about 300 manufactories of silk, and as several are in the hands of 
partners, the manufacturers number from about 450 to 500. About three-tifths of the 
production is for the foreign market. There are 70,000 looms at work, employing 
175,000 hands. In 1860 the wages paid were at the rate of 13} cents per yard. The 
weaver can make a little more than 4 metres (43 yards) a day, working from 5 in the 
morning until 10 at night, which brought in 70 cents. Thirty-five cents out of the 
above sum went to the owner of thé loom, and 35 cents to the workman. Some are 
better paid, but the average is 36 cents per day. 

The majority of the Lyons workmen occupy large houses of five or six stories, built 
expressly for them. The rooms are made sufliciently lofty to take in a Jacquard 
loom, and are let separately. The largest part of the room is devoted to the looms, 
the numbers of which vary from two to six, while the remainder of the space, forming 
a kind of alcove, lighted sometimes by a window, is divided—thanks to the height of 
the room—into two divisions, one above the other. The upper part is reserved for the 
children and assistants; the lower half serves as kitchen, sitting-room, and bed-room 
for the owner of the looms. The staircases are large and airy. ‘The healthiness of the 
modern lodgings and the assistance of machinery in weaving have had a marked etfect 
on the health and physique of the population. Ly * - % 

The French law for the protection of children is not so stringent as the law in England. 
Children from eight to twelve years of age may work in France eight hours out of the 
twenty-four, that is. one and a half hours longer than in England. There is also no 
effective system of supervision, The French law only applies to manufactories and 
establishments in which machinery moved by mechanical power is used, or in work- 
shops containing more than twenty workmen. The Lyons workshops never hold more 
than six workmen, and the government has never used the power conferred on it 
by this law to extend the prohibition. It is, therefore, a dead letter as far as the silk 
manufacture is concerned. 


se 
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Market and retail prices of provisions at Lyons in September, 1871. 


Market. 

Batter, per kilogramme, 2 pounds 3} ounces......--22 2-2-2. -22 eee eeeeee eee eee $0 42 
Eps, per 100... - 2... 22. -- conn cone een eee rene tens coe ne cee ene eens e cone ao 

_ Cheese, per kilogramme.-.--. ..-.-. -----+ ---- +++ sree ee cece cree cree e eee eee 27 
Fresh sea-fish—Ist quality, per kilogramme.......--.-..---- -- 2-05 seen ee erence 64 
Fresh sea-fish—2d quality, per kilogramme-...---..-.--.--------+----- -------- 29 
Fresh-water fish—carp, per kilogramme ..-.---. .--. ------ +----- s+ 2-5 --02 2 eee 29 
Fresh-water fish—tench, per kilogramme-.-.--.-.-----.-------- den ae Sou nee eee 46 
Fresh-water fish, pike, per kilogramme.......- -.---«.---+ ------ +----+ ---- +--+ 89 


Retail. Market. 


ECMO EOE KUOPTAMIMIG. 4. <i osc esmce Sars samme ee wee sens sos s sen= oac8 8 ¢. 73c. 
ecmepericlognamime -cosce< so. sea- o=se\secs ose se osee's onde ams ona 274 27 
Peuleeper inlosrammes a2. 3. Qc cantins owes ahaa soe nts cnc oan Rial 37 34 
Mutton, per kilocramme.-. 22... 2... 2-6 cee- wanes wosieise ss == = sense 37 34 


Vin ordinaire, or wine of the country, 7 cents to 12 cents per litre—(1} pints.) 


Marseilles.—Nothing is manufactured here on a large scale but soap, for which there 
are large works, with corresponding mills for crushing oil-seeds, and. one or two large 
enginecring establishments. In these the wages range from 62 cents to $1 a day, accord- 
ing to the quality of work. The prices of house rent, labor, food, and clothing are within 
1 or 2 per cent. the same as at Paris; bread, meat, vegetables, clothing, and furniture 
are slightly dearer ; house rent, fruit, and wine are cheaper. Most things are brought 
from Paris, which accounts for the high prices. It would seem that living at Marseilles 
costs more than in London, or any other large town in England. > i os 

Bordeaux.—The purchase-power of money at Bordeaux as regards absolute necessa- 
ries of life, such as food, clothing, and lodging, is less than in England. The light 
wines of the country are drunk in preference to beer, and are more suited to the cli-. 
mate, especially in summer. The drainage at Bordeaux, from the porous nature of the 
soil, is naturally very good; workmen can obtain lodgings near their work, and do 
not suffer from overcrowding. In the mannfacture of small articles, French workman- 
ship is nearly always better as regards finish, but it is not of so solid and strong a char- 
acter as the English. Wages in manufacturing establishments vary from between 80 
cents to $1.20 for men, from 40 cents to 60 cents for women and grown lads, and from 

_ 20 cents to 40 cents for girls. The English workman cannot live as well at Bordeaux 
as in England, nor are his earnings as great. Rent of furnished lodgings is from $3 to 
$3.62 amonth. Fuel costs $8 to $9a ton. Meat 20 cents the English pound. Vegetables, 
groceries, and clothing are all dearer than in a town of the same size in England: The 
Englishman being accustomed to animal food, which is twice as dear as bread and veg- 
etables, (upon which the native thrives,) cannot feed himself for less than 3 francs (60 
cents) a day; the same sum sufiicing to cover all the expenses of the French workman. 

Montauban.—The climate is very healthy and mild, and epidemics unknown. The 
temperature in winter rarely goes below 24° F., and that only for a few days. <A win- 
ter suit of clothes can be got complete for from $6 to $10; summer ones, from $4.25 to 
$6. A workman can get good healthy lodgings of two rooms, for from $2.10 to $3.10 a 
month. Food is plentiful and cheap. Eggs cost 1 cent apiece. Chickens, 30 cents to 
40 cents apiece. Butchers’ meat and vegetables are cheap, as is also fruit. Wine costs 
5 cents to 6 cents for # imperial pint. The industry of the place consists in the manu- 
facture of coarse woolen goods and serges, (Cadis de Montauban,) in spinning silk, aud 
in making furniture. The character of the people is somewhat indolent, and they 
might, if they chose to be more active, easily double their average earnings, which are 
{rom 40 cents to $1 a day for men, and 10 to 20 cents for women. # . 

Chateauroux.— There are two manufactories here ; one of tobacco, in which the men 
earn about 30 cents; and one of cloth, in which 54 cents is the average of wages. Me- 
chanics earn from 40 to 80 cents in founderies, &c. The ordinary workman earns from 
34 to 68 cents a day. In dress-making establishments, where women are employed, 
wages vary from 25 to 30 cents. The average time they work is. ten hours. Food is 
wholesome andabundant. Meat costs from35 to42 cents per kilogramme, (2 pounds 3k 
ounces.) Turkeys cost $2.40 to $3 the pair. Fowls, from 58 cents to $1.18 a pair. Bread 
is at 93 cents per kilogramme, (about 4} cents per pound,) for the first quality. The 
second costs about 34 cents per pound. ~ * * * 
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PRICES OF PROVISIONS IN PARIS, IN 1871. 























FROM REPORTS OF BRITISH CONSULS. 
BOULOGNE CONSULAR DISTRICT. 


The following is the price of labor for the day of 10 hours: a mason, 70 cents; a 
slater, 90 cents; a carpenter, 80 cents; a joiner,68 cents; a locksmith, 70 cents; 
painter, 54 to 62 cents; an ordinary laborer, 54 cents. In the boot trade a workman 
earns from 60 cents to 70 cents a day by piece-work. In the-pen manufactory wages 
are about $3.75 a week, the day’s work being from 8 a. m. to 7 p. m. with the interval 
of an hour; the women employed on piece-work probably receive as much, In the 
cement-works, where not much skill is required, the wages are 56 cents aday. In tbe 
iron-works the ordinary laborer is paid from 50 to 56 cents, while the skilled workman 
receives as much as $1 aday. In the carriage manufactory, which is a very important 
business, the wages range from 50 cents to $1.25 a day, according to the degree of skill 
in the workman. 

The following are the prices of provisions in the town of Boulogne: Wheat 
bread, first quality,4 cents per pound; beef, ordinary quality, 22 cents per pound ; 
mutton, ordinary quality, 20 cents per pound; veal, ordinary quality, 20 cents per 
pound; pork, ordinary quality, 18 cents per pound; butter for the table, 32 cents per 
pound; butter for the kitchen, 25 cents per pound; coffee from 40 to 45 cents per 
pound; sugar, white, 17 cents per pound; sugar, brown, 13 to 15 cents per pound; 
coals are from $6 to $6.50 per ton. ; rs 





Agi In French In United 
aia currency. | States gold. 
ens 
Bread, first quality ..-----.-----.----- per + kilogramme - 0 45 $0 99 
bread, second quality.......--------- per 4 kilogramme.. 0 25 05 
Meat: 
Reef, first quality.....-..-.---.----per 1 kilogramme.. 2 00 40 
Beef, second quality ....------------ per 1 kilogramme-- 1 70 34 
Beef, third quality..-.---..--------per 1 kilogramme..- 1 50 30 
Veal, first quality ..---..----------- per 1 kilogramme-. 2 60 52 
Veal, second quality .-.--.-.------- per 1 kilogramme.-- 2 20 44 
Veal, third quality...--.--.--.------ per 1 kilogramme.. 2 00 . 40 
Mutton, first quality ...-..-----.---per 1 kilogramme.. 2 20. 44 
Mutton, second quality ..---.------ per 1 kilogramme-.- 1a) 34 
Mutton, third quality -....-----~---- per 1 kilogramme-- 1 40 28 
Hillet of beef... .<<+-+ «<i sm ------ per 1 kilogramme.. 5 00 1 00 
Rump-steak..... ...-<-2--\-----s--r6 per 1 kilogramme.. 3 00 60 
Butter, first quality ..-..-..---------- per + kilogramme.. 2 50 £0 
Butter, second quality.----.--.------ per + kilogramme.. 2 20 44 
‘utver, third quality. ..-.-/.-----.---- per 3 kilogramme.-. fay 34 
Butter, fourth quality........---.---per ¢ kilogramme..- 1 35 ae 
ANSE a te \aioie 1c = Siginini biese Mien nate elale = cimeimte re laieiae = per litre-- 0 40 08 
AP npeMi eee monn siee isi ae sie sc p.m =saics esc a= Spe per litre... 1 00 20 
Sugar, first quality....-.-..-----.---- per 4+ kilogramme-. 0 80 16 
Sugar, second quality....-.---------- per 3 kilogramme.. 0 75 15 
Sugar, third quality....-......-.-.---per 4 kilogramme.. 0 70 14 
Cofiee, first quality -.--..----.----)>--- per + kilogramme-. 2 40 43 
Cofiee, second quality .-..---.-------- per } kilogramme.. 2 20 44 
Coffee, third quality..-.-...-...-..--- per 4 kilogramme-. 2 00 40 
Coffee, fourth quality..-.... -- eens per ¢ kilogramme.. 1 80 26 
NG etESG COMAL EY 2c wen wei epee in per + kilogramme.- 8 00 1 60 
Ga Second quality... ss won —-m- per } kilogramme-. 6 00 1 20 
Men whird quality... -.5.2---.>-.---.per 4 kilosrammer - 4 00 80 
y Candles, first quality. -...2.0. 2-2. -..- per ¢ kilogramme.. PO a0" 
Candles, second quality...--.-.:.---- per + kilogramine..- 1 40 , 28 
Gandles, third. quality ..-....-.-- =.=. - per 4 kilogramme.. 1 30 26 
Candles, fourth quality......---..---per 4 kilogramme.. 1 25 95 
Lamp-oil, first quality............-..-per } kilogramme-.- Toe oe 
Lamp-oil, second quality-......----.- per + kilogramme.. 1 GO 32 
PRES aWVOOO. 2. 2inc sn. cmc oa eisn per 1,000 kilogrammes. . 70 00 14 00 
(Onleeres noe ne eon peepee site a Pel. 1,000. KNOCTAtOMeEs. GO 00 12 60 
@okerrnes. 622s + o----.2- eo -Der, L000 Kilgerammes.. 60 00 i2 00 
NUMER eet So fos een tos ne aa a OM EEO a alk UC. LO. OG. 10c. to 14e, 
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CALAIS CONSULAR DISTRICT. 


~ Eodyings.—In the neighborhood of Calais the lodgings are tolerably good and healthy, 
and conveniently situated as regards distance from work. 

In the Lille district there are a few unhealthy lodgings, but such cases are rare, 

In Saint Valery-sur-Somme lodgings for working-men are very scarce. Laborers 
employed on public works, such as the embankments, reside generally at a distance of 
from three to five miles from the town, and have to come to and from their work, 
according to the state of the tide. Mr. D’Arcy adds, that ‘healthy premises are very 
difficult to find, and that the small ill-ventilated cabins, in which the laboring classes 
reside, in the villages around Saint Valery, are, in some cases, very unwholesome and 
dirty, in some places dunghills and cesspools being contiguous to their very doors.” 

T would here observe that there are no factories in the immediate neighborhood of 
Saint Valery, the district being purely agricultural. 

As regards this part of France there is no special risk for any one living temperately ; 
on the contrary, in the Caiais district especially, the people are clean and healthy, and 
many of them very long-lived. i a: ;, = 

Quality of work.—The English workmen in the lace trade are decidedly competent, 
and take a pride in their work. Ishould say the same of the French workmen in this 

articular branch of industry. ; 

Mr. Wilson reports that, with the exception of the weavers, the workmen in his dis- 
trict are not good, and, being badly paid, they take no pride in their work. 

As regards the question whether there is any class of artisans whose work can be 
depended upon as good from the sense of honor they have in executing it, I should 
say, with, perhaps, the exception of the lace trade, they are governed not by a sense of 
ae but by interest. The same remark is made as regards the weavers in the Lille 

istrict. i 

‘As to the skill of the workmen influencing the rate of wages, those employed in the 
lace-trade are paid according to the quality of their work and steadiness in their busi- 
ness, careless or unscrupulous workmen rarely remaining in their situations. Skill and 
trustworthiness must, therefore, influence the rate of wages. 

The rate of wages in the tulle trade varies as much as from $6 to $14 per week, and 
is regulated entirely by work done. The hours, too, vary considerably. When the 
trade is active, the machines are at work day and night; in average seasons, during 
the day only; and at certain times, Known as the “morte saison,” i. ¢., during the 
autumn, they are at work only during part of the day. = . * - 

In the Lille district the men earn from 50 cents to 65 cents per day, and the women 
50 cents, working 72 hours per week; and in the cotton-mills they earn from 40 cents 
to 70 cents per day, the latter sum, however, very rarely. 2 es af a 


HAVRE CONSULAR DISTRICT. 


Purchase-power of money.—It is not very easy to give the absolute rate of wages paid 
in the Havre district to the different classes of workmen, as it varies, as do the prices 
of provisions, and house-rent in the different localities being higher at Havre than in 
the interior. I have, however, endeavored to give the mean of the different rates, 
































Average daily wages. 
5 ee Hours af 
i or, exclud- 
a French cur- | United States bee mpaiee 

rency. goid. e 

Fr. ¢. 
Carpenters and locksmiths...----------- 4 00 40 80 9—i1 
Stone-masons .-----------+------ eer eee - 4 75 ; 95 9—11 
Mechanics --------------+ ------+ *+-"-" 450 90 11 
Bricklayers.-.--- -----------+ +++ -+-->- 4 00 80 9—1i1 
House-painters.---.------ +--+ ---+-+---- 4 50 90 9—11 
Siniths .-.22- --- <9 eceenie see een es one 4 50 90 9—11 
Shipwrights ......------+---+e--r-8 07°" 4 75 95 eee 
Laborers, ordinary ----------------+---- 3 00 60 9—11 
Dock-laborers ..-..----+------*-----°"° 5 00 1 00 9—11 
Cotton-spinness...----.----- -----7 0-777" 5 00 1 00 i1—12 
Cotton-weavers, (principally women -. - - 2 50 50 1s 
Calico printers and dyers.------------ ee 4 25 85 11—12 
Flax-spinners.....-----------+----0 97°" 4 00 80 12 
Bleachers ..---.-----------"-°- oes Ta 3 00 60 11—12 
Wiledeia t= Oho cas ne gee tae aee =esee- 4 00 80 1—12 
Engine-drivers, four classes, average---- 7 39 1 47 No fixed time. 
Stokers, two classes, average-.--------- 4 50 90 do. 
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AGRICULTURAL LABORERS. 

















Average wages. a 
Occupation. 3S Observations. 
United States} 4 
Currency. gold. 5 
ee 
By the year: Firs. 
Plowman.......-.+----- 400—450 | $80 00to$90 | 15 | Board and washing found. 
Ordinary laborer. ..---- 275—325 55 00to 65 | 15 | Meal-times included. 
WiOMel. <= coat cseee- = 223—275 44 60to 55] 15 ~ 
By the day: 
Men, with food..-...--- 1 50 30 13 | Meal-times included. 
Women, with food...--- 1 00 20 13 : 
Men, without food .----- 3 00 60 13 
Women, without food.. 1 75 30 13 
ee we fe ee 35 
PRICES OF PROVISIONS. 





Average price. 





Articles. 

Currency. ee pia 

Ee ee 
Fr. C. 

Bread, second quality..-------------------- per 4 pounds- - 0 80 $0 16 
Butter, fresh...-..-------+-----+ ------+----- per pound.. 1 50 30 
Butter; Balt =-5-./-0 22-0 +2 «eesti see sein= cea per pound.. 1 40 28 
PG LAOOS foeuiocin== oe +e= acco alee ieee sina per pound.. 0 O74 1} 
SE tere oot oases a aie a ofr inl nian per pound.. 1 15 23 
Beef, second quality .----..------+-------+----- per pound. - 0 93 18 
MEME L Gignac ocins ae sisausincoclee @ees ese = cose 5 per pound.. 0 93 18 
ROM eee clcicn viele tinea icccer sores eae siesae per pound.. 0 93 18 
MATE ajc de Sinicidsn nme nin em isieieis lee rinie sin =o ms wees per pound. - 1 00 20 
Sugar, moist...-..-------+------------------ per pound.. 0 66 13 
OOfiee --... <2 ne oo oo <3 peers noone ee ame einnae per pound.. 2 00 40 
Mee epee sie. cc oon ae Hetsaa rorielee a see atte per pound-. 4 50 90 
(Milica nee, oscainn nies anlonenianin siniee= ec asnive ne per quart.. 0 15 03 
Eggs.--------- ---- nese e eee cere ee cere ee eee ae each... 0 10 02 
Soap, white.-.---------- .----------+-----+-- per pound-. 0 73 143 
Soap, yellow...--..------- +----+ -----++--+-- per pound-- 0 73 144 
Soap, SOft..---. ------0- eee eee eee eee eee per pound.. 0 40 038 
TOAD Tos oe che cimeiain Se min sie winnie eisactciet p= aia per quart... 0 20 04 
Beer, COMMON... 6-6 n-ne > aa We Stas dipeetecn oe per quart.. 0 25 05 
MEN COMMON: ~5.--c0iceoeicaca manisinminenisnsiene per quart-- 0 66 13 
Brandy .--- ---- ---- 02-02 -ene ence een een esate per quart.. 2 50 50 
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PRICES OF RENT, FUEL, LIGHTS, CTOTHING. 





ee 

















Average price, 
Articles. 
Currency. | U.S. gold. 
ENG; 

Herne TOP VOOMIS) ice cetocen Dewees baie sine sini ciaeapisies per week.. 3 00 $0 60 
Rete e mie ce eee eect ae mec ocs ne aaalen heal per ton.. - 40 00 8 00 
TLS SOS a ee Sree cre eet ee wreactrs 

PUGS e eR eee che Sinise See cece cs, nwcces.« per pound.. | 0 76 15 
; Pein ecehaN. ee ere oe See ac cciceic<cmiesin cers ane per quart... 0 82 164 
~ Peter PINE Commer ere ae ete a ae tes le cel ote an ola eo Mle ata elinta tole eae Deca 
POS es oe ose oes ene oan pene sete per yard.. 8 00 1 60 
Fustians........ Nee ee cece ener aero cce per yard.. 4 50 90 
. EONS 2 Settee ays sate oasis Seance sess scn,se<5 per yard.. 3 60 70 

oLVECETS CEE RST | em pe ae a per yard.. 1 25 25 

OEIC ay Re Se eh Se ee per yard... 0 80 16 

USEIIUN aonb tek baa ee eee ene ae ae tie ees per yard... 1 00 20 

RSMO se Sci cn eae Scat asa ccm meen sie per yard.. 2 00 AO 

PICKIN OD foes ca sios sci cmecicess ea eule sate eae eis acs per pair-. 1 50 30 

POC NGL Stew nos ces Cec ueT icc. c-welecce oe talent per pair-. 12 00 2 40 

ROCESS WOMENS oo se Se ye2 altace sccie selon cicawrc ae a’ per pair... 8 00 1 60 

ishocs aCRIGIelUe esc cee co aren see oer ew See per pair.- 5 00 1 60 

Roe (SADOUN IE oe come ce eee are= cee esse cers sees per pair-- 1 00 “0 

ER SU e eae en eae eens cance Saree «sine Sips each.. 12 00 2 40 

renee Re Gree tee meen ee nee ciao ee oe wwlain peice cata each-. 4 00 n0 

ASO Ree eee ee econ eens eae cone sasseesssees- CaCh.. 3 50 70 

* * * ~ * * # # 


MARSEILLES CONSULAR DISTRICT. 


Considering the severe disorganization the country has undergone since July, 1870, 
it is not surprising that the normal scale of wages given to artisans and laborers should 
haye undergone many changes, and it is really difficult, at present, to say what may 
be considered the standard of wages. In the large engineering establishments in Mar- 
seilles the ordinary laborers are paid at the rate of 70 cents a day, and the skilled work- 
men earn $1 to $1.20. In the large soap-works, and in the mills for crushing oil-seeds, 
the same rates prevail. The porters and laborers employed in loading and discharging 
vessels, and in the work at the docks and warehouses about the port, are mostly paid 
at the rate of $1 a day, or they manage to earn that amount at piece-work. Ship- 
carpenters, calkers, and blacksmiths are likewise paid at the rate of $1.20. These 
are more or Jess the prevailing rates of wages in this and other large towns, artisans 
and laborers receiving about 10 per cent. less in the smaller towns in the south of 
France. Agricultural laborers are paid, on the average, from 40 to 50 cents a day. 

The foregoing rates of wages sufficed, previously to the war, to keep all the available 
laborers occupied, and many of them were even enabled to save small sums of money. 
The savings-banks’ returns show that, in Marseilles alone, there were 27,288 depositors 
in 1864, and 35,966 in 1869. Two-thirds of these, at least, were artisans and laborers. 
In the former year their average savings amounted to $70.30 per head, and in 1869 to 
$71.10. 

* 


There has been a falling off in the savings-banks since the outbreak of the war to 
the extent of 15 per cent. Considerable sums of money are likewise invested in gov- 
ernment stocks, and all sorts of French and foreign securities, by the artisans and 
laboring-classes. The rate of wages which are thus stated enable the artisans and 
laborers to obtain the necessary aliments and clothing, as well as to meet their other 
necessary expenses, house-rent, &c., to about the same degree as the artisans and labor- 
ers in England. A great advantage, however, possessed by the working-classes in the 
south of France is the climate, which is usually so bright and cheering. With the ex- 
ception of fruit and wine, provisions are not cheaper than in England. Bread, meat, 
fish, and vegetables are not to be obtained in the south of France below English rates ; 
fuel is dearer than in England, but the winter being shorter in France than in that 


* * * * 4 * * 
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country, the annual expenditure thereon amounts to about the same in both countries. 
House-rent in the large towns is higher, proportionately, than in England. 

In the south of France the standard of health is very good; the climate is fine and 
enjoyable throughout the .year, and a fair amount of longevity is not wanting. The 
summers are warm, but the heat does not prevent the artisans and laborers from car- 
rying out their occupations, whether indoors or out in the open air, aud the field-labor- 
ers are not prevented thereby from performing their work. 

The laboring classes in these parts are frugal and abstemious in matters of diet. 
This consists principally of bread and wine, and, of late years, the taste for animal 
food has increased with the growing prosperity of the country. In the towns, espe- 
cially, the taste for meat is fairly established, aud successful work-people live as those 
in England. 

The inhabitants, taken altogether, are better found in clothing than in most coun- 
tries. The articles of which their clothing is composed are not altogether so good or so 
substantial as those in general use in England; but the Frenchman is more careful 
about his clothing, and his garments look better and last longer in this fine’dry climate 
than those usually worn by English artisang and laborers. Warm clothing is abso- 
Jutely réquisite in the south of France, as much so as in England, the changes of ‘tem- 
perature being very rapid, and dry, cutting winds which prevail rendering it necessary 
to use proper precautions for the preservation of health. ' 

Much progress has been made of late years in securing proper lodgings for the work- 
ing-classes. All the large towns are being rebailt, and much attention is being paid 
to the proper ventilation and drainage of the houses. In Marseilles, Lyons, and other 
large towns in the south of France the working-classes can now tind proper and 
healthy lodgings not too far removed from their work. 

* * * * = * * 

The workmen generally employed in the various trades and occupations in the south 
of France are every way most competent in their respective pursuits when it suits 
their fancy to display their skill; but as a rule they do not work steadily. There is 
much instability in their manner of working, and slovenly workmanship is not uncom- 
monly seen. They waste much time about their work, and, considering them alto- 
gether, they do not take much pride in their work, or put their character into it. 


NANTES. 


Wages may be fixed at an average of 80 cents per day. The Parisian workman is 
paid by the week or fortnight, deducting, of course, the holidays. The mean pay may. 
thus be estimated at $20 per month, about $240 a year, but one must not lose sight of 
the stoppages, (‘‘mortes saisons,”) which, in different trades, vary between two and 
forr months in the year. In short, the Parisian workman cannot be said to surpass 
$200 yearly. It would be difficult to say whether this sum is sufficient for his main- 
tenance. rf * ‘si i. = 

The existence of the Parisian workman is at best a wretched one, and this is, there- 
fore, very probably the reason why change is so popular. . The general wish appears to 
be in favor of the eight-hour legal-labor system, the supplementary hours of work to 
be paid according to the present custom. This would not, however, benefit all the 
working-classes. ‘The day’s labor of glaziers and house-painters, for instance, varies 
according to the seasons. They are not paid uniformly by the day, but according to 
its length; having full days in the height of summer, and nothing to do in winter; 
their day’s labor increasing progressively in spring to-decline with the autumn, the 
pay ranging from 50 to 80 cents, $1, and $1.20 per day. * ¥ * 

food.—Workmen find in Paris good and abundant food at moderate prices, though 
perhaps not very much cheaper than in London. Again, it must be taken into con- 
sideration whether the operative be single or married. If the latter, there are many 
possibilities of obtaining food at. more moderate prices, especially if living in the center 
of Paris. The central markets offer, between four and eight o’clock in the morning, 
all kinds of food sold first hand. With a little advance, or by clubbing together, a 
basket of fruit or.a quantity of vegetables may be bought at a tenth of the price asked 
for the same articles a fey hours later. The poorer classes of workmen purchase the 
broken victuals from restaurants and large private houses. If the workman be mar- 
ried, his food is usually prepared at home, and even if working a few miles off, he car- 
ries with him his breakfast in a tin box which can stand the heat, and which he will 
perhaps warm when he takes his wine. If single, he will repair to some “ marchand 
de vin,” or some cooking establishment, where regular workmen’s meals are prepared 
whenever any nuniber are laboring in the neighborhood. The pork-butcher’s shop is 
likewise a favorite resort, from whence, after buying cooked meat, sausages, black 
puddings, sardines in oil, or hard eggs and bread, they proceed to the “ marchand de 
vin” to complete their breakfast. The single man will dine as he has breakfasted, 
while the married man returns to dinner at 7 or 8 o’clock, according to the nature of 
his labor or to the distance. " * ‘ ‘ » 
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The Parisian workman is highly imbued with professional pride. One constantly 
sees workmen refusing better-paid work, and preferring to it a less remunerative one 
in which they excel. Great emulation is to be found among them in this respect. Un- 
fortunately, it is confined to the quality, and not to the quantity ; highly honorable 
and praiseworthy, no doubt, but neither lucrative nor practical, and assuredly invert- 
ing the general order of things, Masters eagerly seek out exceptionally clever work- 
men. Some of them earn as much as $5 a day, but success, self-love, ostentation, and. 
the tastes and vices inherent in the Parisian character, often reduce these very clever 
artificers to positions less fortunate than those of their humble brethren, earning only 
£0 cents or $1 perday. * * * Rooms in the old houses, many not very healthily 
situated, are to be had for modera‘e rents; dwellings containing two or three moder- 
ately-sized rooms varying from $26 to $28, $30, and $40 a year, exclusive of taxes. 


Single rooms are comparatively dear; one room, without proper ventilation or light, - — 


5 

emphatically called un trou, (a den,) will cost $12. 

DAILY WAGES IN NANTES. | 
| * 

















: French cur- 
Occupation. reticy. U.S. gold. 
t 
Sugar-refiners ....-.---------------nseerces corer eee 200 to 3 00 | $0 40 to$0 60 
Cotton-spinners ..-.--------- gia See abe ee 250 to 300] 0 50to 0 60 
+ Wool-spinners .... s----- ----2- seer cere ercrrser rt 3.00 to 400] 0 60to 0 20 
Weavers ou. .oee Ute Je eb as eee namic ieee ee eeieicee 250 to 350] 0 50to 070 
INDE IRIGH Re oS = oe oie cna on enn eae meimione oe 400 to 6 00) 0 80to 1 20 
Workmen in porcelain and china.----.-------------- 10 00 to 15 00 | 2 00to 3 00 
Smiths, strikers, and riveters.----------------------- 400 to 6 00} 0 80to 1 20 
Ship-carpenters, sail-inakers, riggers, aud calkers-.-.- 500 to 600] 1 00to 1 20: 
SMART Nee foes Sabet Jel Soaes nsw aleeeen es eae eieel 250 to 350| 0 50to 0 70 
Berponbera .- 22 =~. - += =~. - = 4 20s nas reese res eos 400 to 500] 0 80to 1 00 
ope-Makers ......-- ----------- 22-00 seen nn rene eens 225 to 300] 0 45to 0 60 
BN ee enn mine A penne -acone t 42" 7307 4 00 to 10 00 | 0 0 to 2 00 
House-painters -----2.----- --.-6+ --3--2- --0e ee nee 400 to ——]| 080 
Teen ee eee ee Or. Boe. Case eo ctew sina a 350 to 400] 0 70to 0 80 
Plumbers and glaziers..---.+----- s----+ 2-20 2-000707 400 to —— |. 0 80 
Cee feet Seca re ne cerin sees =e = 250 to ——| 050 
Scavengers and street-sweepers..---------+-----+ +77" 225 to 250} 0 45to 0 50 
Agricultural laborers, with food...------------------ 125 to ——| 0 2 
Female workers in the field, with food..------------- 030 to 040] 0 06 to 0 08 





ee 


In short, men’s wages in town rarely descend below 45 cents; some earn, as may be’ 
seen, 80 cents, $1, and $1.20, according to their abilities ; the latter price is the general 
pay of fofemen. Here, as in Paris, exceptionally clever workmen receive pay beyond 
the general tariff; those on piece-work may earn ¢2 to $3, nay,even $4 per diem in 
some branches. These, however, are rare exceptions. 

The general price paid to workwomen is 15 cents and food, whether for dressmaking, 
plain work, mending, or ironing. In the manufactories they get 25 cents, without 
food; many prefer it, nevertheless; they find there cheerfulness, company, (seldom 
good, it is to be feared,) and regular work. The length of their day’s work is from 8 
a. in. to 8p. m.; subtracting two hours for meals, it leaves ten hours labor; and so a 
woman, who has employed three years of her existence in acquiring a certain dexter- 


ity, ends by earning 14 cents an hour to the end of her existence. _ 
NICE. 


At Nice, a good carpenter, working by the day, or at piece-work, will earn on an av- 
erage about 65 cents, the tools which he uses being found by the master-carpenter ; 
as a general rule the workman is idle during four months of the year, including Sun- 
days and holidays, so that the annual produce of his work will thus be about $160. 
Tf he is unmarried he can make that sam suffice for his wants, but if married and with 
a family, this result seems very doubtful. 

There are one hundred and twenty master-carpenters, who each employ two or three 
hands; but who, at times, having no work, can scarcely provide for their own wants. 
There are about forty masters, who may be said to employ a certain number of hands 
during six or eight months of the year. 

Let us take the case of a workshop of the former category, and suppose that the 
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workshop contains three benches, each one of which, with its tools, is worth about $20; 
other tools, such as presses, screws, ogive planes, saws, &c., in common to the whole 
workshop, are worth about $50; in all $110. This capital, which is absolutely neces- 
sary, can only be obtained by one workman in four hundred, by seven or eight years 
of labor and economy. 

Let us now consider his expenses: 





Rent of workshop..---- 0-0. ---222 cee eee eee e ee cere cone se ene tener ten eee $60 60 
Insurance, (obligatory)-..-..----- ---- -----+ eee 22 eee ee cece ee rere ee sere 1 50 
Rent of lodging..-- 2.0. -cces co20 eee ee eens ce seee raw edn rose conecs oanaee fs 40 00 
Setting, &c., and replacing tools .-..-...---+ +--+ -+---+ ee reee eee ree creer 30 00 
Glue, light, and incidental expenses... .----- +--+ -----+ -e---+ e225 ee err e7e < 8 00 
Patent or permit, (obligatory) -....-.------------+ ++ e-e2 eee cee cette 15 00 
Interest on capital, and on, say, $50 worth of wood, &c., in store....-------- 2 50 

157 00 


These amounts are given with the strictest care, as they are the result of inquiries 
made from a large number of masters of this class. 

Now, as to the produce. Let us take one of this class of masters in the most favor- 
able circumstances, and suppose that he employs three workmen during six months of 
the year, and that he gains on the daily wages of each one 15 cents, (and this is a very 
favorable view of the case,) this will give him about $82.50. 

As he is obliged to devote much of his own time for work in obtaining orders, draw- 
ing plans on the wood, directing and overlooking his men, putting up his work when 
finished, buying wood, and getting in his bills, &c., he cannot work regularly at his 
own bench, so that his own actual work will scarcely be worth to him 45 cents a day 
for 185 days, say $90. 

To go further and suppose that he is fortunate enough to bave sufficient work to 
enable him to employ one man during two of the summer months, on whose labors he 
will gain about $8.50, and if during that time he himself may be able to do work worth 
$60; add to this a profit of $60, which he may be supposed to gain on the wood used 
by him and his workmen during 600 days, assuming that to be 10 cents per day ; this, 
S519. $18 profit on the wood used during the summer, will give him a total gain of 

319. 

From this is to be deducted the expense of his workshop, as stated before, $157; the 
remainder is the profit that a master-carpenter of this class may count upon earning 
in favorable years at Nice, $162 ; as nearly as possible what one of his workmen will 
gain in the same time. 

The average annual gain of one of the forty master-carpenters employing a large 
number of workmen may be from $200 to $400. This result is little calculated to induce 
English artisans of this class to establish themselves in this district. ; 

Tt must be said, however, that the amount of work effected here by one man is cer- 
tainly not two-thirds of that done by an average English workman in one day. The 
work itself, with rare exceptions, performed by all classes, is ill-conditioned and slov- 
enly, and would not pass inspection in England. Little or no pride is taken by the 
artisan in his work, and I doubt if any workman in the district would be influenced 
by a sense of honor to produce work of a high standard ; neither do masters care to 
pay at a higher rate for work of a higher class, that produced _ being sufficiently good 
for the wants and for the knowledge of the employers, householders, and proprietors 
of the district. 

As has already been said, the daily wages of the artisan are low; but, as the amount 
of work he performs in a day is small, and much less than an English workman would 
accomplish, the final cost of the material on which his labor has been expended is 
really as dear as in England. 

Hours of labor are from or soon after sunrise to sunset, with one hour for breakfast 
at ten and two hours for dinner at one o’clock. 
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Purchase-power of money. 














Local United States 
currency. gold. 
WAGES. Fr. C 
Be dee civics ed aesep saa aeweeen Soueeeeeeeas cee! . 400 $0 80 
ee a en ceca tenets Pong aan saeeeeess samsee 3 25 65 
RP ReMUCR = sacle tanenlaetecaleatenin Seq mcs enneleasto= seen 3 25 65 
BRON ok ahs oon new cam aioiee Wine slaase nin veys «ease 4 00 80 
NG eT ee ot eiea la ola a win als mma imiaie lnm aioe meat emi ala lore) 2 09 40 
RR a eo alsin ee a oes ain aici! «ape af = w/in Sais a 1 50 30 
RRP SG MAR OT od enc cb wclcin avin qansis ance warn ssn aes :| 5 to8 1 00 tol 6 
Siretetat a SN hae. <6) nein ates sine ee mle sie tocineleieiaisainie se 3 25 63 
EER ee otra a ole seo nn cats yachts eae eisies same e eS 3 00 60 
PERRO ROE Bete 222 pias esis alan. eis te aebe acerca aso Sacciner 3 00 - 60 
PROVISIONS. 
ree eee ai is ely miele nee tna seni per pound. 1 00 20 
PE OMe = Sie = Sam cere aie) 9 ee eb isininiaisinisaiew per pound- 0 90 18 
atin Ki oe eee ioe oo oa ceeas nage setae ~~ per pound. 1 00 20 
ORO ere ae eno Seinen cee ian soe 9-2 el per kilogramme- 0 45 09 
BaD Ny eee oa wise one = eee alanine nnn ae per pound. 1 00 20 
Split mes ayaa geese seen nestor aeasae per pound. 0 15 03 
CVD TE7E Se 2 BS ee eo epee per pound. 1 80 36 
pHs SP yee Se) Suwon See cewek eey te See per pound. 6 00 1 20 
Pee nee E Se 2 claleic ania ola ais cisicsia% per quart. - 0 40 08 








WAGES AND PRICES IN PARIS. 


The foregoing extracts from the diplomatic and consular reports to the 
British government during 1871, and the first quarter of 1872, furnish as 
accurate information in regard to wages and prices of provisions as could 
then be easily obtained. Through the kind offices of General John 
Meredith Read, then consul-general at Paris, (now our minister to Greece,) 
an article was prepared for this work by Professor George Renaud, a 
member of the Institute of France, on prices and wages in Paris, (Prix 
et salaires & Paris, in 1870 et 1872,) a translation of which is here pre- 


sented : 
J.—EXPENSMS OF A WORKING-MAN’S FAMILY. 


The average number of persons composing a household in Paris, since the census of 
1872, is represented by the co-efficient 2.63; * but the unmarried represent each a dis- 
tinct household, and this explains why it is that in 682,110 households there are only 
379,317 comprehending both husband and wife. a 

There exist also 150,435 widowers or widows; there are therefore 152,358 celibate 
households. The normal population of Paris of 1,799,250 inhabitants, diminished by 
these 152,358 celibates, is consequently comprised in 529,752 households consisting of 
husband and wife, and widowers and widows, which gives as the average of persons of 
which each of these households is composed the number of 3.11. One can easily esti- 
mate at 4 the number of persons in each household when both parents are living. But 
this average is calculated upon the total number of the middle and working classes, 
and it is a notable fact that these classes generally have the most children. It may 
consequently be affirmed without exaggeration that a working family in Paris com- 
prises five persons. How do these five persons live? The husband and wife work ; some- 
times the children also; the appellation “ child” is applied to all individuals under fif- 
teen years of age, but in Paris this last fact is exceptional. Asa general rule the child 
goes to school or is apprenticed to a trade. Moreover, the average income of the work- 
man, taking into account the taxes on income, and the frequency of these taxes, was 





* This co-efficient has been obtained by dividing the normal or municipal population, 1,799,250, by the 
number of households, leaving out the garrisons, inmates of prisons, &c. 
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but about 4 francs 19 centimes (84 cents) in 1860; that of his wife 2 francs 2 centimes 
(404 cents.) The woman does not live upon the earnings of factory work alone, often 
having also to work as housekeeper. She earns ordinarily 34 cents per hour; thus 
making every day of six hours about 21 cents. 

Account must be taken of idle time, which so much reduces the wages of operatives, 
but has no influence upon that of the housekeeper. Consequently it follows that there 
must be a deduction made for fifty-two Sundays, and very often Mondays also; but let 
us not overlook this abnormal respite. The interruption of Sunday leaves to the man 
only 712 cents (3.59 franes) per day for food, and to the woman 34,8; (1.73 frances.) There 
is, moreover, a respite, owing to the regular suspension of work. It lasts generally 
a quarter of a year, and affects only a third part of the industries. Thus the general 
average of wages is not reduced beyond one-twelfth, which leaves to a man for his 
expenses of living but 65% cents (3.29 franes) per day, and for a woman only 312 cents, 
(1.59 frances.) Moreover, it may be stated that these figures almost sin by excess. They 
go back to 1860, In 1870 all wages experienced an increase of above one-tenth. Unfor- 
tunately, the events of 1870~71 threw a general perturbation into business. There 
have been terrible stoppages, which are far from diminishing, notwithstanding the 
resumption of business; consequently, though workmen are scarce, the population of 
Paris has remained, within about 5,000 inhabitants, the same as in 1866, the city having 
lost by the insurrection more than 30,000 workmen, exclusive of 30,000 Germans expelled. 
Wages, too, have a tendency to remain what they were in 1870. They have not risen, 
on account of the necessity to which the workman found himself subjected to work in 
order to overcome the loss experienced during the siege and insurrection. 

We estimate, then, the average earnings of a working-man at present at 652% cents, 
plus +jy, equal to 72 cents; and that of a woman at 35, The home workman, whose 

children do not earn any wages, must live on 72 cents, (3.62 francs,) plus 35 cents 
(1.75 franes,) equal to $1.07;4 (5.37 francs) per day, or $392.44 (1,962.73 francs) per 
year. 

In ne manner was this sum of 5 frances 37 centimes ($1.07;4;) expended in August, 
1872? 

The following table gives the reply: 

Per day. Per year. 


Cents. 

6 pounds of bread, at..---- -------- + eee eens eee cee cee eee eee eee 25,5, $93 44 
1 pound meat, fish, eggs, & ---..----------- ---+ ++ +--+ 222+ 2-2-2 +++ 12 43 50 
Fat substance for seasoning..------------.----- -+-- ---+ 2-2 - +--+ --- 3 . 11,94 
Lard, about 1 pint.-.. .-.. -- 2-0-2 2. ee ncine e225 oan e eons ees - 202 22 Bi ine as 8 76 
Milk, per litre, (nearly a quart).----.---.----------+----+----+------ 6 21 90 
Cheese, + pound......-.---- ----- +--+ - 202 eee eee rene cee ene ones eee eee 5 13 2 
FG oe ace het hae wares ptnbiereicitemamee ere Sckcin= paebasesa ase Ae 5 84 
Bottes) [OmnCe .. 2s. sins oman no serene en oeesigns<'ge am e-=nem sas 10 95 
GAG Pee tele oot ee Selo tie soe ~ ees eamels onan in weiss) smamtvigw aisle maiaialen'ee aS 249 
Pepper .----- 0-2-2 cane ee nee eee cree ene cece ene cee e eee ee cee nee to 73 
Vinegar... --- -- -2 02 22 cee ne cee nee cen ee eee ce eens cece eee e nee + 73 
Soap, 5 pounds per MODth.... coe. ---- aree een ee aneeee sero eeescecsees hie 4 38 
Potatoes, 1 litre per day.-.--.-.-.------ -----+ e--2-2 s+ 222+ ee eee eee 3 10 95 
Lentils, white haricots,  kilogramme per day ..---.-----------.------ 1 7, “enbo 
Green vegetables...--...---- ------ -----+ ++ 2-20 eo eee ee ee 3 cee 2 7 30 
HUPULEDY. wie wo nice Deine Se ese Be Bae Beis eels aes Jeeiemeetee aaa ee nls aa Sa 2eL9 
BG Wee erecta bine natalia Blak aGies be aise materia eas Ieee Garg 2 7730 
Lights ...--. . 2-2-2 oe oe ence eee ee ce ene ce ee ne oe nnn cee eee teens to 2 92 
Vine, 1 Litres. occ eeteles nxeeeaeibess RM ER Ue aU Reena erate alla ene 36 59 
Brandy, 1 small glass every MOrMiNg ......-.. 2206-252 - see coew ene sees 2 7 30 
TRODAGCO vn miaic seine ws aia'e sels heirs soak p aes Ome MER eeeta cee eee eee 10 95 

Clive LOOWS |. < actisuieiare nie mlm so/aams oe U iaelaiele ei see eee fayette oe 9 32 90 
inetnuction, education: ©... 545i ueees saldee ee antasemem seer -leekle nie 
PBA era CLO GINO cw aainw eo od cbs Shee Cals oe Meee eam ete Weeat eG SoS 29 20 


Direct tax: (the city of Paris receives the taxes on apartments renting at less than 
400 franes, $80.) 

Medical assistance is furnished him gratuitously by the administration of public 
assistance. 

Occasion is taken to keep an account of expenditures in taverns, which are made 
chiefly every Sunday and Monday, and which are at least 40 cents per week on an 
average. 

Among the registered workmen this sum may represent the average of earnings re- 
alized and placed in savings bank say, per day, 26 centimes (5yy cents ;) per year, | 96.70 
francs, ($19.34.) Total, francs, 1,962.10 ($292.42.) Many modifications may have to be 


Bem NS er ee eee 
* The primary schools in Paris are free, and regarding religious culture, the Parisian workman is too 
indifferent to impose charges of this nature upon himself. ‘ 
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made in the proportion of these different expenditures; here are given only the approx- 
imate averages, but approaching truth, we believe as nearly as it is possible to expect.’ 

“The condition of the Parisian workman, though poor on the whole, is still superior 
to that of a working-man inthe departments, or in the country, in regard to morality 
as well as to instruction. The industries of art aid much in this amelioration of his 
condition. Paris produces chiefly for exportation, and it is the superiority of taste 
manifested in the work which secures a regular market for his products. They are 
sold to foreign countries at a good price, though scarcely remunerative for workmen 
even of the best. There is still much to be accomplished, for. 60,000 workmen earn 
less than 3 francs each per day ; and the wages of women are lamentably small. 


II.—PRICES OF PROVISIONS, GROCERIES, CLOTHING, ETC, 


It is difficult to compare the prices of the various articles of merchandise before 
and after the events which so cruelly afflicted the French capital in 1870 and 1871. 
The greater portion of these prices have not been inserted in public papers or docu- 
ments of any kind; we have had to depend on the memory of the parties, that is to say 
the information in question has but a strictly relative value, though it has been col- 
lected with the most scrupulous care and attention. 

The following prices of various articles of merchandise were obtained either from 
merchants themselves or from the weekly mercuriales (assembly of French parliament 


held weekly, after vacation,) in regard to provisions exposed for sale in the market : 
In 1870, before In August 
1872. 


the war. 
Bread, per kilogramme, (25 pounds) ..-2-. sesee eeeeee ee ce nee $0 10 *$0 09 
Wheat-flour, the ordinary kind, per 157 kilogrammes, (346 - 
pues) Foe Se ene Ote tes eerie set ss aod SS Lio 13 10 
Wheat-flour, superior, pet 157 kilogrammes, (346 pounds) .-.---- 11 66 13 40 
Wheat-flour, best, per 157 kilogrammes, (346 pounds) --.------ Pall nO9 13 90 
Rye, in the grain, per 115 kilogrammes, (253 pounds) ..------- 4 32 3 57 
Barley, in the grain, per 100 kilogrammes, (220 pounds)..------ 3 70 3 00 
Oxen, on the hoof, per kilogramme.----- «-e+-+ + s-sere s7500"" Qet oe 
Cows, on the hoof, per kilogramme. ------ -------+---+---7"" 7" 26 30 
Calves, on the hoof, per kilogramme .----.--+-----+--+%+ 77-77" 30 34 
~ Mutton, on the hoof, per kilogramme..------- feaak. ween SASS 298 36 
Pork, on the hoof, per kilogramme- --------++-+-*---+-*57"" 7" 32 32 
Beef, hind quarter, per kilogramme-----------------+---7" "77" 294 +394 
’ Beef, fore quarter, per kilogramme--------------++-++5"77"7°* * 262 28 
Beef, loin, per kilogramme- ---- -----+----+-- Jee cece cee e cece ee 262 384 
Beef, neck, per kilogramme ..------------+--ee errr rr errr ton" 152 14 
Veal, first quality, per kilogramme.. .----------++----087 "777" 36% 36 
Veal, second quality, per kilogramme..---.------------++-+-°" 304 304 
Veal, third quality, per kilogramme- .-----------+-----s---""" 232 254 
Mutton, first quality, per kilogramme..-.----------++---*"-"- 304 344 
Mutton, second quality, per kilogramme -.--------+----+---+- - 274 31 
Mutton, third quality, per kilogramme..-------+--+--++5+++°* 234 28 
Leg of mutton, per kilogramme- ---------+-+-+--+-s-rer tern an Al 
Pork, entire or half, per kilogramme..------- -+--2+2-0-0e507"> 30% 293 
Pork, in quarter, per kilogramme-.--.----+-----+---ee0707 777777" eee 31 
Pork, salt, per kilogramme-..--------- +--+ -r--rereee terreno 214 
Dard, por Kilogramme. <2-~-.-2-- 4¢ 767/02 0-2~< 04 das ore 36 
Codfish, dry, per kilogramme. ...------+---+----+ 0200 7-7 senor rT 26 
Mackerel, fresh, (each) -.-.--.--++----2-+ --eeresereonne rs corere en ne 11 
Butter, per kilogramme .-----------++--ee0 cere crrr re 65 662 
Cheese, per kilogramme-...-.--------+---2 500-07" a7) 078 0777" 22+ 40 
Rice, (East Indies) per 100 kkilogrammes, (220 pounds).-------- 8 70 7 45 
Rice, (Piedmont) per 100 kilogramme, (220 pounds) .-.---.-+-- 9 75 10 50 
Rice, (of Java) per 100 kilogrammes, (220 pounds). .-------------+-+---- 16 00 
Beans, per litre .2. 4-26 s---52 += <6 wenden ee nn Hennes ese ores 10 aes 
Mapiiiaqiee Mitte sea's sees e Js Hae Baw oe oe 4 6 
19 22 


gas, pert dozen_--. =... ---- +--+ ------ --osernen ere ere nnn 


Groceries : 
Tea, price extremely variable, according to quality, per pound, from $0 78 to $0 80 
Coffee, roasted, per kilogramme- .---+- -+---*----~ eee Sees ee 80 88 
Sugar, white, perkilogramme...-.---+---+2--70 cert errr 26 36 
* This low price is due to the promise of a rich crop in 1872, which promise has been realized. 
+The rise in price indicates that France, consequent upon the war requisitions and ravages by the 
cattle pest, had lost over a million of cattle in one year. 
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Sugar, cane or moist, per kilogramme....-. Peon nee eee eahes = from $0.22 to $0.24 
Molasses, per kilogramme.....----+ +----+--2+ e222 sees ceerre eee 14 14 
Soap, COMMON... --. --2- eee ee eee cece ee cree cere renee teens 14 18 
BEDI CH. «coat seve vcccstone basses seme orsilssese mens eemesine sa Tae 32} 32 
Sirup, first-class, white, crystal, 100 kilogrammes.----- --------- 15 20 
Sirup, thick, 40 degrees, 100 kilogrammes....----------+----+-- TT 20 
Sirup, liquid, 33 degrees, 100 kilogrammes....-------+-----+-- Es 9 30 
Coal, semi-size, ton... 2.22. se eee 2 ceee ae eee cere eee eece cece 8 75 
Coal, small-size, ton...--.--------+ OR toad ete te as meee 10 00 7 80 
Coal, quite fresh, ton....-. .--- +--+ en2e eens neces cece erence ecee 7 50 4 96 
Wood, hard, oak, &¢.... .-.-----0--2 cnn eee enon serene commen one 39 00 
WV 00d, PING 10 Af c ou pa tacleatas Fos eS eee Saad e ets s0 Se See sinate ns & 5 18 50 
Burning-fluid, per kilogramme..--..-----+----+ +--+ +--+ +77 077° 26 30 
Petroleum, litre.-.. .----. --sc-0 = 02 s0ee on = non ene enn ene 13 16 


Since August, 1672, the price of bread in Paris has fallen. In March, 1873, it was for 
2 kilogrammes 80 centimes, (15.6 cents, gold, United States.) The price of 85 centimes 
(16.57 cents, gold, United States) is still paid in many quarters. In bread-markets and 
depots bread can be purchased for 15 cents, which, without being of first quality, is 
equally nourishing. At this price the working-classes, if they had regular work, would 
not suffer; but it isthe absence or insufficiency of work that produces suffering, the 
progress of which becomes every day more perceptible. Add to this the inordinate rise 
in the price of meat, and you have an idea of the cruel privations which weigh upon a por- 
tion of the population. The consumption of meat has suffered a reduction during this 
winter, which proves more than any reasoning the constraint of the population. In 
consulting the tables of the imports into the market of La Violette we find that the av- 
erage number of sheep offered for sale, which varied from 15,000 to 17,000, has fallen to 
10,000 or 11,000. The number of calves has diminished by half. Oxen and cows show 
a reduction of one-third. Pigs alone show no noticeable difference, but they have 
reached prices no longer accessible to small purses. 

It would be difficult to draw scientific conclusions from these data. These figures 
have been collected after a certain joint course, during the two years 1871 and 1872. 
They are not rigorously-calculated averages, but only simple indications to serve as a 
basis for much larger and more probable estimates. But certain anomalies are observed 
therein, rare indeed, but which may be due to accidental and isolated influences, hay+ 
ing acted upon the markets, which have been here selected at hazard without any pos- 
sibility of tracing back to the perturbating cause. This is notably observed as regards 
- ealyes of a much higher price in 1870 than in 1872, as the increase during the first of. 
these two years had reached to one of the most serious crises. It should be noted that 
outside of merchandise which has aregular course at the market, (halle,) the prices of ali- 
mentary articles are not absolutely the same in all quarters of Paris. Following the 
general economic law the most populous quarters are always best provisioned, and 
consequently the cheapest place for provisions ; such are the quarter of the Temple, 
St. Denis street, the markets, &c. The peddlers prefer to go to these quarters, assured 
that there they will dispose of their merchandise. The shop-keepers always sell a lit- 
tle higher, when the competing peddler does not oblige them to lower their prices. Still, 
the prices of shop-keepers in populous quarters are less than those in the old communes, 
annexed to the capital in 1860, such as Batignolles, Montmartre, &c., and especially 
at those of the elegant and rich quarters, but with extremely scattered population, 
such as Passy, Cheteil, les Champs Elysees, &c., the difference is about one-tenth. It 
is much the same as regards vegetables. On the whole, the price of living has in- 
creased since the war, while wages have remained stationary, in consequence of the 
too long idle time imposed on workmen by the circumstances, and by the loss of a 
certain number of markets taken away from the Parisian industry by the enemy. The 
opening of new centers of sale on the one part, the activity of French agriculture on 
the other, the perfection of industry on the third; finally, the increase in wages, 
brought about by the increase of production, will not delay the disappearance of this 
temporary perturbation. 

As regards the price of clothing, this has been modified but little. The stock has 
long ago been re-supplied, and even the activity of the factories tends more to produce 
lower prices than higher. The following are the prices of some goods in common use: 


U.S. gold. 
pees unbleached, for shirts, good quality, 1 france 10 centimes per metre, per ae 
Yard... . 2 en ne nnn ene nn eee ene een cee eee ener en cree cen ce eeee = 0 
Linen, white, 1 franc 75 centimes ...-......---.------ .2-202 22-2 cee ee =e ; vi 
Linen, unbleached, bedding, 1 frane 90 centimes ...--..-----.----- -----+-- 38 
Linen, white, bedding, 4 francs 25 centimes.......----.-----------+++------ 45 
Flannel, cotton, medium, 1 franc 20 centimes...-..---.-----------+----+- 24 
Linen for mattresses, good quality, 1 franc 80 centimes........------------ 36 


Calico, 1 franc 10 centimes......--......--. ee so ce oct 22 
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=, : . U.S, Gold. 
Miuslimade laine; Nirane4y CenviMes 22sec «cones cane been cr nec ne wncwetiws $0 29 
Satinet, (nidienne,) medium quality, 1 franc 20 centimes ...-......-..--.-- 24 
Marge boots, 15 francs to 18 francs per pair ~.----~-22.-.cesee 222s on scees $3 to3 60 
Robes, called fatigue robes, tissue of wool, 61 centimetres wide, 1 frane 45 
PEMeNN es PSL MOO, VOL VALCes «cases avian vers Hainids cub os Sone leabicheee ste 29 
Scotch cassimere, in all the new colors, 1 franc 65 centimes ......-.-------- 33 
Scotch cassimere, of 62 centimetres, 1 franc 95 centimes to 2 francs 25 centimes, 39to 44 
Poplins, taffetas, striped, 1 franc 40 centimes ..........+.------ --ses0seeees 28 
Mansins, blue OmLOs6, franc 25 CNUIMES..25< =. << soc<s0.c0se0- eaves acer 25 
Beara tran 40 COMoIMNeS «enix soa waad Pe acl Sen cle Vo sergenidas aenam = cee 28 
Grenadines, black, 1 frane 75 centimes. «2 .2-. .<.-ee sence sass eclenwhengee 35 
Grenadines, striped, 3 francs 60 centimes ...---.. Set emet se pats < 252 Eblns we, 


_ The workman has great facilities for clothing himself in Paris. The extraordinary 
improvements that have been made in the manufacture and organization of Paris 
manufacturers has greatly cheapened the work. If they could improve the quality 
while keeping the low price they would do all that should be expected. Since the 
factories of Vienna and Carcassonne produce cloths at the low prices of 2,3,and 4 franes 
per metre, the Paris clothiers furnish to the workman a complete suit, (pantaloons,, 
waistcoat, and frock-coat,) for-39, 41, and 45 franes, ($7.80, $8.20, and $9.) 


III.—RENT OF DWELLINGS. 


The price of rent varies according to the quarters, the situation of dwellings, the- 
elevation of rooms, their interior arrangements, whether they front on .a street or a. 
boulevard, toward a garden or an interior court-yard. The price for single rooms is. 
very high. Thus, for example, in the center of Paris, Canmartin street, near the sta-- 
tion of Saint Lazare and the Madelaine, one room, on the seventh story, quite small,. 
pays 220 francs. At Batignolles one only rents for 80 to 100 francs. In work-- 
men’s quarters, like the quarter Saint Anthony, the place du Fréne Menimonlart,. 
Belleville, Grenelle, the competition of renters, also the risk of non-payment,very 
frequent in these places, cause the rents to advance. These little lodgings are often. 
the only revenue of houses, of which they form a part. The proprietor is sometimes. 
dbliged to put the tenant out of the house by force, or be deprived of all profits from. 
his property.- He loses every year a certain numberof payments. To make up for- 


_ these losses he raises by so much, the price demanded from his tenants. Often, through. 


revenge on the part of renters thus expelled, he is menaced, and even maltreated. 
These are facts common to all large cities, and all working populations in France,, 
England, ard Ireland, America, and Prussia. The same facts are found also to exist,. 
more forcibly perhaps, in London, Liverpool, Dublin, New York, and Berlin. Be it as: 
it may, all these risks increase the price, and raise so much more the taxes of small. 
renters. One single room is rented in these quarters for $20, $24, and even $28; for’ 
example, in the neighborhood of the City-hall, or on St. Antoine street, two connected. 
chambers cost $50, $56, and $60, and even $90 or $160 on the side of the Madelaine or the 
great boulevards. If there is added a vestibule, an ante-room, a cooler, giving some: 
variety to the two apartments, it costs $120 and $140 on the boulevard Saint Michael: 
near the Luxemburg, on the boulevard Sebastopol, Rivoli street, or in the neigh-- ° 
borhood of the Madelaine ; a similar one pays $60 and $70 at Batignolles or Passy. 
Suites of three rooms are likewise extremely dear ; less in old houses, badly managed,. 
than in new ones, generally. better arranged; the former suiting the small purses of the: 
middle classes, but these are the most numerous, and the demolitiozs in Paris have: 
greatly reduced the number of small tenements. The raising of prices is attended 
with unlimited speculations, which have beyond measure pushed forward the works of’ 
Paris to so great an extent during the last years of the empire. The large apart- 
ments, too numerous and too finely furnished, created with a view to attract the stran- 
ger to Paris, and to encourage the development of luxury, excluding thevefrom syste-- 
matically the industrial classes, very well conducted and very skillfully decoraied,, 
rise now to $800, $1,000, $1,200 and $1,400, in the sixth story, for example in the Chamys. 
Elysees, on the Boulevard Malesherbes, in the street Lafayette. On the second story. 
certain of these apartments in Rivoli street, on the boulevard Montmartre, rent for: 
$2,000, $3,000, and $4,000. The metre of ground has sold as high as $500; this undoubted-- 
ly is not as high as at Liverpool, where one métre of land reaches as high as $1,200,. 


‘Dut still it is considerable for Paris, which does, relatively, much less business than. 


the English port. : : t 

One Very curious economical fact is that of the prodigious increase in the value of 
landed property in Paris within a few years; the 7,202 hectares of surface ot the eapi-~- 
tal, equivalent in value as well as in revenue to one-tenth of the tutal surface of the 
country. The revenue of the ground of Paris is nearly twenty times the revenue of 
land elsewhere, namely, $53,868,000; the average tax is 6$ per cent., which Siyies 
an aggregate value of the real estate of Paris of 4 milliards 144 millions of francs, 
$828,300,000. 
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As regards the gross revenue from houses, according to information collected in 1868 
in 374 public sales, it varies, by one-seventh between 4 and 6 per cent., more than 
half of them between 6 and 8 per cent.; finally as to one-third between 9 and 10 per 
cent., 1ud even more; and, strange to say, the revenue of houses in the neighboring 
arrondissements is generally much higher than that of houses in old Paris, because the 
proprietor exonerates himself as much as ke can from the expenses for the preservation 
of health and the security of his tenants. As regards the net revenue, it amounts to 
about one-tenth of the value. To judge of it by the results of sales during the last 
months of 1871, it appears that the value of houses has not been sensibly affected by the 
war and the insurrection. Nevertheless, in regard to the renters, a perceptible decrease 
has taken place; this is easily understood. Before 1870 there were 19,000 vacant lodg- 
ings, while in August, 1871, the number of vacancies amounted to 54,500 on a total of 
620,631 apartments. ‘The price of building-ground in the interior of Paris has likewise 
decreased, Speculation had caused it to rise beyond all measure. ‘Thus it has been 
seen in 1869, when the metre of ground rose to $294 at the corner of Rambuleau 
and Pierre Lescot streets ; to$260 on the Theatre-Frangais place; to $360 between Voisine 
and the Fourth of September street; finally to #500 on the new Opera Place.  * 

From 1825 to 1870 the price of grvund has risen on Saint Lazare street from $11.40 to 
$140; on Saint George’s street from $15.80 to $120; on La Ferenes-des-Yathumin from 
$42 to $230; on Albosy street from $8.40 to $78; on Pascal street from $4.80 to $15; 
Quarter Francis I, from $8 to $50 per square metre. 

But the situation seems to have changed in a notable manner. Mr. De Lubey, at the 
meeting of the Politico-Economical Society in July, 1872, mentioned the case of a 
building constructed in Paris before the war having cost, for ground and erection, 
$70,000, which was placed under adjudication at the price of $50,000, then at $40,000 


and $30,000, without finding any bidders. 


Regarding occupied-lodgings, they yield a revenue of $40,980,000 for 66,000 houses 
in Paris, an average of $621 instead of $470 in the year 1825. 

This revenue is thus distributed: $7,770,000 for 259,604 lodgings, at less than $50 5 
$13,770,000 for 153,346 lodgings, at less than $100; $6,840,000 for 38,125 lodgings, at 
less than $200; $3,600,000 for 11,866 lodgings, at less than $300 ; $9,000,000 for 17,851 
lodgings, of over $300. 

It bas been attempted of late to remedy the high prices of lodgings by building houses 
especially for mechanics and small retail shop-keepers. Up to the present time noth- 
ing has been so successful as the houses on Arras street, No. 3, by the society of masons 
and stone-cutters, for co-operative society Vepargne immobdiliere, (real-estate savings 
society.) The ground contained a surface of 715 metres, of which 624 are built upon, 
and 91 are in litigation. The buildings are of two kinds—those intended for dwellings 
and stores and those designed for public meetings. The first contains on the ground 
floor five shops with floor-room 180 metres each; in the second story, two rooms to be 
divisible according to the needs of the shop-keeper or other occupant; in the third, 
fourth, and fifth together, 40 lodgings. All lodgings are remarkable for their excellent 
distribution, for their good arrangement, and for the comforts they unite. 

The kitchen is no longer used, and has been replaved by a heating-stove put into the 
interior of the principal room. This apparatus will give as much heat as is needed in 
the room in which it is placed, and is so contrived that no calinary vapors are percep- 
tible in the room. They allow the tenants to cook while going on with their own 
work, which, as the workers earn but little, is a great advantage. 

In all these lodgings there are arrangements made for lighting and heating with 
gas. In all the stories there are city water, wash-tubs, and water-closet on the closed 
system. The bed-rooms are parquetted and ornamented with looking-glasses. These 
lodgments rent at $20 to $79.20, a really moderate price. Such advantages have been 
readily appreciated by the public; for 40 lodgings there were 10 renters before the 
work was completed. 

The second building combines a large hall with 1,200 seats, and will accommodate 
1,500 persons. It is well lighted and consequently meetings held in the day-time have 
no expense for light. The price of seats is much less than in other halls in Paris. 

Besides this large hall there are in this same building small meeting-rooms which 
can hold eighty persons at very moderate rents, also for the accommodation of the 
public whenever required, All these buildings are perfectly healthy, being of brick 
and iron, and very solid. - 

The real-estate savings society deserves commendation for carrying out this pro- 
ject, which, in addition to its philanthropic purposes, has achieved a remarkable finan- 
cial success. 

In Paris a furnished room rents very high. Miserable chambers cost 400 and 420 
francs. It is by no means arare thing to have to pay $10 or $12 per month for one 
furnished room, The price of large apartments furnished in proportion very much 
rreater. 

The events of 1870-71 have brought about a decline in rents, but only in high rents. 
Regarding the low rents, they have only had the effect to suspend the rise. ‘The emi- 
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gration of strangers and even of provincials, frightened beyond measure by the excite- 
ment of the capital, has been considerable. The insurrection has depopulated a good 
part of the city, as much by the deaths in the civil war as by deportation and emi- 
gration of a large part of the inhabitants. Besides, the population of Paris, which, 
according to its normal rate of increase, would, from 1866 to 1872, have been aug- 
mented by about 200,000, has increased only about 5,000 or 6,000, 

It is difficult to foresee how the crisis will end, which was caused by the non-occu- 
pancy of large tenement-houses. Several building societies have already failed. The 
grounds were bone at too high a price ; the cost of the labor and material was very 
high. It is difficult, therefore, to lower the price. These apartments cannot be trans- 
formed into small lodgings. Tranquillity only can furnish a remedy, by encouraging 
the return of strangers and citizens from the departments to Paris. In the quarters. 
of Passy and Anteuil, placed directly under the fire of the batteries during the second 
siege, the houses have been greatly damaged; quite a number of the tenants have 
abandoned them, and the proprietors sell them at prices exceptionally low. This, how- 
ever, will last but a little while. Persons of the middle classes, working-people, 
widows, journalists, men of letters, as well as seme capitalists, have a desire to enjoy 
the verdure and the pure air in the neighborhood of the woods of Boulogne. The con- 
struction of new railroads and tramways will hasten the repeopling of these quarters. 


IV.—PRICE OF PROVISIONS. 


I have already referred to the prices of various articles of food. The daily expense 
for food varies according to usage, habits, taste, and, taking a basis of comparison, peo- 
ple practicing economy intelligently may supply themselves with sufficient for their daily 
wants at a cost of 40 cents, or even 35 cents, each. A woman, who, in her employment, 
expends less of muscular force, may sustain herself with an expenditure of 20 or 22 
cents. Many expend less, but in stich case no doubt the health is injured and the’ 
strength declines. ‘Chis is how a large number of working-men live: 

Two meals per day, at 11 and 6 o’clock. At 11 o’clock, or noon, an ordinary, some- 
times meat, half ration, 6 cents; at 6 o’clock, soup, 4 cents, half a ration of meat, 6 
cents, a dish of vegetables or a piece of cheese, 4 cents, a chop, 6 cents; besides the 
bread which a laborer carries ordinarily with him from reasons of economy, and of 
which he consumes about two pounds, say 9 cents. This gives for the day a sum of 35 
cents. In a family the individual expense is notably reduced, thanks to the advan- 
tages of living in common, which diminishes proportionally the sum of general expense. 
Before the war, some boarding-houses were found that furnished passable fare for about 
35 cents per day, in the quarter “des Ecules ;” they had two meals: soup and a plate of 
meat de resistance, moreover a dessert and wine, in the morning; soup, two plates of 
meat, vegetables, a dessert and wine, for supper. 

Now, since the war all prices have augmented at least one-fourth. There were 
also, before the siege, restaurants where one could dize at 16 cents, and breakfast for 
14 cents. This was neither luxurious nor of superior quality, but one could feel satis- 
fied. All these establishments have disappeared or have advanced their lowest prices 
to 36 cents. 

The bouillon establishment of Duval, which served portions of meat at 5 and 7 cents, 
has raised its price to 10, 12, and 15 cents. The price of fruits has likewise increased 
in these establishments, as well as that of wines; and most restaurants have followed 
this example. It may be said that the price of restaurant living has risen one-fifth at 
least, since the late events which have deluged our country in blood. 

For workwomen, the quantity of indispensable nourishment is less. They eat less 
bread and drink less wine than laborers do generally. They prepare at least one meal 
at their homes; they can also live at 22 cents, 20 cents, and even less, The woman 
herself plans, and, thanks to a spirit of economy truly admirable, aimost miraculous, 
does most honor to the household affairs with very little. There is certainly in a major- 
ity of women more morality, resignation, courage, and less wants than in man. It 
would be desirable, however, that the limit of remuneration for women’s work be, 
extended, and the only way to do this is to give it a higher value by more instruction, 
greater skill, fewer hours of work in the day, and better pay for the work. Thus the 
wages will be raised and women will be enabled to procure for themselves the neces- 
gary supplies of food for their sustenance and comfort. This is a question of life and 
death, and it is the key to the future of all that portion of the French people who con- 


stitute the bulk of the population of the large cities. 
a a GEORGE RENAUD. 


SILK INDUSTRIES OF LYONS. 


The following: information in regard to the industries of Lyons was 
obtained for the author of this work and forwarded by the United States 


consul of that district. 
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The translation from the French and the valuable explanatory notes 
were supplied by a practical silk manufacturer, Mr. T. Nelson Dale, jr., 
of Paterson, New Jersey. 


Answers to questions concerning the industries of Lyons (France) submitted to the ‘Conseil des 
Prudhommes”™* for the silk industry of Lyons, September, 1872. 


§ I. GREAT INDUSTRIES. 


I. What are the great industries of the department? 


The chief and by far the most important within the jurisdiction of the council is the 
silk manufacture with its numerous auxiliaries, ; 

This industry includes, aside from the raising of silk-worms, cocoon-winding, silk- 
throwing, branches which, with a few exceptions, are prosecuted within the Lyons 
district : 

Ist. The dyeing of thrown and spuh silk, worsted and cotton yarns, the dyeing and 
-printing of piece-goods, designing and the engraving of rollers for the sane. 

2d. The weaving of plain and figured goods, taffetas, satins, velvets, foulards, ‘ lam- 
pas,”t materials for ecclesiastical and upholstery purposes. 

3d. The making upt and winding of trams and organzines; warping, beaming, 
mounting, and starting of looms;§ the making of headles with or without nails; || 
and the stamping of pattern cards.7] i 

4th. The shearing of velvets, watering, embossing, finishing, and sizing of. piece- 
goods, and the cleansing of pieces soiled in process of manufacture. 

And, finally, operations connected with weaving and embroidering in gold and the 

‘manufacture of trimmings, comprising the drawing of gold, silver, and brass into 
threads and strips; the covering of silk and cotton threads with strips of foil; orna- 
mental trimming, embroidering, the manufacture of bindings, hat bands, chenille, goods 
with raveled edges and fringes, &c. : 

Tulles; hosiery and gloves of silk, cotton, and worsted; plain and figured laces of 
silk and cotton; ** stocking-knitting and crochet-work. 

The manufacture of felt, with plush, straw, and cloth hats. | 


Il. What is the condition of the operatives in these industries ? 


There are two classes of weavers—master weavers, who own the machinery; and 
journeymen weavers, working under the former for half the price paid for the 
weaving. tt : . > 

The works tt generally contain from one to four looms—rarely more. 

The gross earnings of the master vary from 4 to 6 franes, (80 cents to $1.20 ;) those of 
the journeymen, from 2 to 3 franes per day, (40 to 60 cents.) 

All extra expenses are defrayed by the master. 

Journeymen dyers work by the day or hour, according to the custom of the em- 
ployer, ten hours constituting a working day. 

Most of the men earn from 4 to5 francs, (80 cents’ to $1;) a few as much as 5.50, 
($1.10,) per day. 

In addition to the journeymen, laborers are used for work which does not require 
special skill. They work 11 hours, and earn from 8 to 4 francs, (60 to 80 cents,) aver- 
aging 3.50, (70 cents.) 

Some of the manipulations before and after the dyeing, such as the undoing and 
making up of silk,§§ require female labor, which is paid at the rate of from 2.25 franes 
(45 cents) to 2.50 (50 cents) per day of 11 hours. 

Overtime is paid 50 to 60 centimes (10 to 12 cents) per hour for men, and 30 (16 
cents) for women and apprentices. 

From these rates a deduction should be made for loss-time. 





*“ Council of selectmen for the silk industry ;’’ a committee composed of both employers and opera- 
tives, for the amicable settlement of controversies, established by law in 1806, as a court of arbitration. 

{Rich silks with satin ground and large taffeta figures in relief. ‘The reverse of damask. 

t Rolling together a number of skeins into a hank, and then knotting it to prevent the silk from get- 
ting snarled. This is done both before and after dyeing. 

§ Mounting: Passing the warp through reed andharness. Starting: Regulating the number of shots, 
of shuttle per inch of fabric, also the tension of warp, &c., to make the required quality of goods. 

noe 6 headles are made merely with a loop for the warp-threads, others are provided with small steel 
or brass rings. ‘ 

4 The design is first made on paper, then the cards for the loom are stamped accordingly. 

** The silk belongs to the manufacturer, He sends it out from his office to the dyer, winder, weaver 
&e., and pays them per weight or length for their labor. i 

tf These “ werks” consist simply of a large room of sufficient size to accommodate the looms, and of 
a small adjoining bedroom and kitchen combined, for the weaver and his family. 

tI take it there are no worsted tulles or laces, as the original seems to imply. 

§§ Organzines and trams come from the spinner (throwster) done up in knotted rolls. The dyer has 
to undo these, straighten out the skeins, count them, and mark them with variously knotted strings, so 
as to distinguish the lots. After the dyeing, the silk is made up-into rolls again. 
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The moral influence of loss-time is at least as bad as its material result. 
Operatives without work live on credit at first, run in debt, become discouraged, are 
reduced to poverty, and poverty is a bad adviser, 

In Lyons, two-thirds of the hands employed in dyeing lose on an average 20 days a 
year, and the other third as much as 40 or 50 days. 

Higher wages are paid for the weaving of silk trimmings than gold trimmings; but, 
owing to the little loss-time made in weaving the latter, the workmen of both trades 
earn the same in amount, an average of 3.25 francs (65 cents) per day. . 

The manufacture of trimmings by hand furnishes occupation to about 400 women 
and 100 men, at the rate of 1.75 francs (35 cents) per day; but this kind of work is 
gradually being replaced by loom-work. 

In both of these industries the master weaver, who furnishes the looms, makes a net 
profit of 1 franc (20 cents) a day per loom. . 

The earnings ot the master metallic-thread makers* at piece-work cannot be readily 
estimated ; workmen earn about 3.60 francs (72 cents) per day of 11 hours, and women 
2.50 franesa(50 cents.) ’ , ; 
__In gold-thread drawing, men earn 3 francs, (60 cents,) and women 2.25, (45 cents.) 
Masters woyk under the same conditions as master metallic-thread makers; ten hours 
constitute a working day. ; 

Embroidering and fancy trimming are done almost exclusively by women; they earn 
on an average 1.75 frances (35 cents) per day. 

Tulle-makers on piece-work receive 13 centimes per 100 threads,t for plain goods 
and at that rate earn, on an average, from 3 to 4 francs (60 to 80 cents) per day. 

In the hat manufacture the operatives are generally on piece-work, and earn—men, 
3.25 francs (65 cents,) women, 1.37 francs (28 cents) on an average, loss-time deducted. 


IIL. Are there a great number of hands employed in these industries? Estimate the number 
of men, women, and children in each. 


The number of men and women employed in weaving amount to about 115,000; 
35,000 of whom live in Lyons and vicinity, and the remaining 80,000 inhabit the de- 
partment of the Rhone and the neighboring departments of the Ain, the Isére, and the 
Loire, where there are large manutactures of woven goods, as well as many private 
looms, worked for manufacturers in Lyons. 

This number (115,000) is composed of 56,350 men, equal to 49 per cent.; 50,635 women, 
equal to 44 per cent.; 8,015 children, equal to 7 per cent. 

There are two classes of dyers—color-dyers and black-dyers, numbering together 
from 3,500 to 4,000, proportioned as follows: . 

Men, 75 per cent.; apprentices, from 13 to 18 years of age, 10 per cent.; women, 15 

er cent. . 
: The manufacture of gold and silk trimmings furnishes occupation to about 1,000 men 
and 500 women ; metallic-thread making to only 100 men and 600 women; gold-thread 
drawing, to 150 men and 300 women; embroidery, to 200 women; fancy trimming, to 
500 women. ~ 

There are about 4,000 persons engaged in the manufacture of tulles in Lyons and its 
suburbs, viz: 2,500 men, (overseers included), 1,000 women, and 500 children. 

The number is much larger in the places about Lyons where the tulle embroiderers 
(women) live. 

There are two kinds of hat-makers: 

1st. Fullers and finishers, (or cleaners ?) numbering about 1,500 men. 

2d. Those employed in trimming hats, in pulling out the coarse hairs from the fur, 
and in cutting the fur from the skin for making felt, numbering some 800 women. 

The winding of thrown and spun silk, worsted and cotton, is done entirely by women 
operatives, apprentices, and overseers. ; 

One winder should be reckoned for every five weavers, making 23,000 winders for the 
115,000 weavers in Lyons. 

The overseers (women) earn on an average from 3 to 4 franes per day. : 

Each “ winding-shop” contains from one tv four winding-frames,t which are the 
property of the overseer alone. The hands are generally engaged by the year, at the 
rate of from 150 to 250 francs, board, washing, and lodging included. : 

Warping isdone on the same plan. There are about 3,000 warpers, earning on an 
average from 4 to 5 francs per day. The hands are engaged on the same terms as the 
winders, with this exception, that they receive a bonus of 30 francs a year. 





*7. «., winding or coiling a narrow, thin strip of metal, gold, silver, or brass, spirally around a thread 
or number of threads of cotton or silk, so as entirely to cover up the cotton or silk. The metallia 
thread thus made is used in the manufacture of military trimmings, &c., &c. 

+ 109 threads one metre long, (39 inches.) ; ie 

+ These frames are circular and rotary, operated by foot. The operativo, remaining seated, causes the 
portion of tho frame which carries the skeins to revolve past her, and regulates each skein in turn. 
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IV. Vhat is the general character of the relations existing between employers and operatives 4 


In the weaving and in the tulle industries, instability is their principal feature. . 
Employers and operatives are entirely independent of each other. They make and 
close engagements with each other with the greatest facility. 

The question of interest is the ruling one. The workman works for his employer, 
and the employer pays him for it. 

In this, as well as in the other industries within the jurisdiction of the council, the 
relations between employers and operatives are generatly amicable. 

Measures calculated to reconcile the different interests have been carried into effect 
by the efforts of the “council” during the last few years, and have produced the hap- 
piest results. 

Among gold-weavers and trimming-makers, differences arising out of the question of 
salary have created a certain uneasiness in the relations of employer and operatives, 
especially since 1869. Before that time the situation was more satisfactory. 


V. Give an account of the institutions for the improvement of the condition of operatives. 


Operative weavers have established, with the consent of the government, a joint- 
stock company for the manufacture and sale of silk goods. . 

They have also formed a “ protective and industrial society” for the purpose of re- 
sisting a reduction of wages, and furnishing the members with information on all 
matters related to their work. 

There are a number of co-operative stores in different parts of the city for the sale of 
groceries at retail, Some of them have added to their business the sale of bread, char- 
coal,* and sausage-meats. It is desirable that these societies should grow, extend, and 
multiply themselves, so as to popularize, in their experimental stage, the various kinds 
of co-operative societies for purposes of production, credit, and consumption. 

There is a loan board in Lyons established by government for the purpose of afford- 
ing relief to master workmen in distress (for want of orders.) 

Those provided with good recommendations can borrow a sum not exceeding 40 
francs ($8) for each of their looms for plain goods, and 50 francs ($10) for each one for 
figured goods. 

The rate of interest is 5 per cent. If the loan is not returned when due, the com- 
pany is re-imbursed by a retention of wages to the extent of 4. 

As regards the dyeing industry, some employers have endeavored to better the con- 

dition of the workmen by assisting them by means of voluntary contributions in be- 
coming interested in the “‘ mutual-aid societies” and “pension banks,” or by giving 
them, in the way of a premium, a share in the profits of the establishment, or else by 
providing them with a physician in case of sickness. 
- The workmen have formed a “mutual society,” which is at present in a flourishing 
condition. Employers are admitted as honorary members. A few journeymen dyers 
belong to the “ mutual-loan societies” and “ co-operative stores” of the place. In 1863 
some journeymen dyers formed themselves into a “co-operative joint-stock company, 
with a variable amount of capital.’ ‘Twenty men are employed in the works. 

The dyers have also established a “ protective and industrial society” to oppose a 
reduction of wages and afford relief to the victims of accidents (members only) and to 
those who have been rejected by the mutual societies. Members pay 50 centimes (10 
cents) a month, 

Hatters have five “mutual-aid societies” in the department, including the women 
hat-trimmers’ society. 

In the tulle and trimming industry there are no such organizations. 


_ VI. Has there been an increase in wages in the department? 


The question of wages is a vital one, especially in commerce and the more important 
manufactures. It is one of the most formidable problems of modern society. For sev- 
eral years wages have been gradually and regularly increasing with a corresponding 
increase in the prices of the various articles manufactured. Thus, the price of velvets 
has increased 50 to 60 per cent.; “ patterns,”t figured and faney goods, 30 to 40 per 
cent.; taffetas and plain goods, 15 to 20 per cent. ; dyeing (during the last 2 years 
alone,) 10 to 12 per cent. 

In the tulles manufacture, the rates of wages remain on an average nearly station- 
ary, following the fluctuations of supply and demand. Men earn 4 francs, (80 cents, ) 
and women 2.50 (50 cents,) and women embroiderers working at home in the country 
earn from 604 centimes (12 cents) to 1.50 francs (30 cents. ) 

In the hatters’ trade there has been a reduction of 30 per cent. in all hand work for 
which machine work has been substituted. The price of “ brushed hats, Flemish style,”t 
has inereased 20 per cent. ; 

In gold-weaving, &c., the rates have increased 20 per cent., and in the manufacture 
of trimmings, 17 per cent. 





* Charcoal is extensively used in France for cooking and heating purposes. 
+ Goods in which there is any variety in the play of the threads, (as serges,) simple designs, but not 
flowers, figurus, &c. t Hats with a long silk plush. 
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‘VII. Has there been an increase in the cost of the necessaries of life? 


Yes, toa remarkable extent. The price of articles of food has risen from 30 to 40 per 
cent. The price of meat, especially, has increased to such an extent during the last 
few years as to make the condition of the working classes worse and worse. 


VIII. Under what conditions are agricultural and industrial pursuits combined? 


The population of the Lyons district is engaged almost exclusively in manufactures ; 
that of the neighboring departments is engaged in both agriculture and manufactures, 
pursuing them alternately, according to the season. Those who are thus employed are 
weavers, hatters, embroiderers, &c. Their lot is, in general, preferable to that of the ~ 
city operatives, who receive higher wages, but whose expenses are greater and heavier, 
who are subject to more “ loss-time,” and whose occupation is more uncertain. 


IX. What is the state of education among the operatives? Do the children attend school? 


After considering the material wants of the workman, if you inquire into his real 
condition, it will have to be acknowledged with regret.that not only is his education 
very limited, but in some cases entirely neglected. Parents pressed by straitened cir- 
cumstances only send their é¢hildren to school up to their twelfth year. The knowledge 
which they acquire there is very elementary and soon forgotten in the midst of sur- 
roundings so unfavorable to its retention and so much more unfavorable to its cultiva- 
tion. 

There are indications of progress in the education of the Jaboring-classes, but there 
is much wanting. The native Lyonnese can generally read and write. Parents are 
usually willing to send their children to school, and the attendance is pretty regular ; 
but the number of schools is far from sufficient in many districts of the city, and in 
some there are none at all. In the trimming industry operatives have about the 
amount of education necessary for their oceupation, and their children generally attend 
school. 


X. Has any society been established within the department for the purpose of enabling work- 
men to become owners of real estate? What is the status of these societies—chartered or 
independent? What share have employers had in them? What have been the results ? 
What is the number of the “ mutual aid societies?” 


There is no institution with such an object in view; but manufacturers cheerfully 
make advances toward the purchase of a loom to any one of their workmen whose 
work has won their approval. In this way workmen become master-weavers. The 
loan is refunded by retaining one-eighth of the wages. Ten per cent. of the present 
master-weavers began in this way. 

The “mutual aid societies” are very numerous. They embrace nearly all the indus- 
tries represented in the council. There are many societies of this kind, with a large 


_number of participating and honorary members.* Especially worthy of mention is 


the great weavers’ society of Lyons, under the patronage of the chamber of commerce. 
Its members number 5,000, viz, 1,660 men and 3,400 women. The former pay 2 francs 
(40 cents) a month; the latter 1.50, (30 cents.) In case of sickness, the society provides 
its members gratuitously with medicines, the attendance of its physician, and a sub- 
sidy of 2 francs (40 cents) and 1.50 franes (30 cents) per day for men and women respec- 
tively.t An additional charge of 6 centimes is made on every kilogramme of silk (a 
trifle over } cent a pound) weighed at the “public silk-conditioning office,” { for the 
benefit of this society. The amount received annually from this source, 100,000 franes, 
($20,000,) is set aside for the purpose of duplicating the deposits of the members of the 
society at the “ pension bank.” $ : , 

The trimming-makers have a “mutual aid society,” to which nearly all the employ- 
ers belong as honérary members. 





* Tn 1857 there were in France 3,860 of these societies, with a‘ participating ” membership of 450,000. 
In 1860 the number of the societies had increased to 4,410. Some of them are under government super- 
vision. 

¢Some, if not all, of these societies defray also the funeral expenses of members. 

t As silk absorbs moisture very readily, its weight varies according to the dampness of the atmosphere. 
To secure dealers and buyers against losses arising from variations in the weather and from fraudulent 
moistening, public offices for ascertaining the amount of moisture in silk have been opened in all cities 
where silk is largely used for manufacturing purposes. A sample of each bale is carefully weighed, 
then perfectly dried in a heated metallic box and weighed again. 11 per cent. is added to the weight 
dry, which is considered as representing the amount of moisture absorbed by silk from the atmosphere 
on an average day of the year. Silk can absorb as much as 33 per cent. . 

‘All raw silks pass through these offices. Duly registered and signed certificates of tests are furnished, 
not only of the amount of dampness, but also of that of gum and foreign substances in raw and thrown 
silks, and of the average size, strength, elasticity, and of the twist and general nature of silk fibers, 
all of which may be of consequence to the manufacturer. : : ; 

§ An institution under the control of a government commission, baving for its object the assurance ot 
annuities to the superannuated railroad companies, omnibus lines, and other corporations, sometimes 
makes deposits in this bank for pensioning off its employés';when they become too old to work. , The 


number of policy-holders in 1858 was 10,331, of whom 3,692 were operatives. 
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XI. Do joint-stock societies tend to supplant private manufacturing-enterprises ? 


By no means, Several unfortunate attempts have been made by workmen in that: 
direction, but they seem to have abandoned the idea. There are no such efforts to re- 
port on the part of manufacturers. 


XII. Are there any instances within the district of large manufacturing-enterprises being con 
ducted by a company or society of workmen ? 
There are none, except that of the weavers’ society and that formed by a few jour- 
_ neymen dyers, which are still in operation. 


§ I].—MiNOR INDUSTRIES. 


I. What are the minor industries of the department of any commercial importance ? 


In the silk manufacture the minor industries are ‘pas'eboard-box-making, making 
packing-cases, headle-making, twisting and drawing in,* beaming, warping, reeding, 
pattern-card-stamping, the manufacture of Jacquard machines, shuttles, reeds, and 
other weavers’ implements, and the construction of looms, 

There are also minor industries connected with dyeing, as the dyeing and cleansing 
of piece-goods soiled in process of manufacture, (and garments.) A very moderate in- 
vestment suffices for a small business which is sustained by local wants. The owner 
does the work himself, and in busy times employs one or more assistants. 

The laundry business should also be mentioned, which is moving from the city to the 
country. It is becoming quite extensive, and even sustains some large establishments. 


Il. Are the minor industries inclined to maintain or extend themselves, or become absorbed by 
the great ones? , 
IIl. Tf they are becoming absorbed, state the most apparent cause of it. 


They are rather inclined to maintain themselves, because of the cheapness and sim- 
plicity of the necessary machinery and implements. 
There is no danger of absorption, either at present or in the future. 


IV. Are there any minor manufactures in the department carried on by & company or society 
of workmen ? 


None. 


V. Has there been an increase in the rates of wages in these industries? Have the prices of the 
necessaries of life increased? 
The same answers are given as to questions V and VI, under the head “Great indus- 
tries.” 
The increase in wages is, on an average, only from 20 to 30 per cent. 


LETTER FROM THE UNITED STATES CONSUL AT LYONS. 


The following letter from the consul of the United States at Lyons 
gives some additional facts in regard to the cost and condition of labor 
in that seat of the silk industry : : 

Unirep States Consuxatr, 
Lyons, France, November 7, 1873. 

Dear Sir: 2 e ; en * Awd 

_ On the whole there is a very great difference in the nature of work and the mode of 
living of the workmen in this country and in the United States, and in my opinion it 
is almost impossible to judge of the relative agreeableness of the work and the well- 
being of the laborer by placing the kind of the tormer and the cost of the various arti- 
cles of food, clothing, and of house-rent in the two countries into a comparative posi- 
tion with the earnings in wages. : 

The labor market of the Lyons region is governed and absorbed to the greatest ex 
tent by the manufacture of silks. Tunis complicated industry divides itself into a great 
number of separate manipulations, so much so that—a few cases excepted—the manu- 
facturers cannot keep the progress of their work under their direct control. Their busi- 
ness consists principally in distributing the materials as they advance to the different 
degrees of perfection, among the various sections of their workmen. . These take the 
materials to their homes, and there perform the task assigned to them. In this way it 
happens that a lot of silk, after being spun and dyed to be made into a piece of dress- 
goods, passes eight or nine times through the manufacturer's office before the piece ar- 
rives finally on his shelves, ready for sale. 


* Twisting and drawing in; 7. ¢., attaching the threads of a new warp, one b one, to th 4 
bane as and J ie ae were out, and then drawing the ioe warp by means ot tha titra 

roug’ the harness and reed. In case the harness and reed are used for the first ti | yi 
to be passed through both by means of hooks, : iS Hist Wo, the throng age 
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_ This mode of proceeding and the nature of the work admit tho employment of all 


male and female members of a family above the age of twelve years. By thus accumu- 


' lating the wages, a family earns sufficient to meet all its waits, and, besides, a sure 


plus for times of sickness or want of employment, although the daily wages appear to 
be very moderate. 

The earnings of an adult in the various kinds of labor connected with the silk indus- 
try are from 2 to 5 francs (40 cents to $1) aday. A single person may have good board 
for $1.75 to $2 a week; lodging for 50 to 75 cents a week. 

A family of two adults and one child of about fourteen years earns not less than $10 
a week; they may live comparatively well in expending from $3 to $4 in the same time, 
while they can rent an appartement, containing rooms for their utensils, (looms, &c.,) 
one two bedrooms, and kitchen for from $60 to $80 a year, or about $1.25 or $1.50 a 
week. ; 

The classes of people in question live principally on soup, cooked with vegetables, 
meat, bread, and light red wine; the latter article is used by everybody and by both 
sexes, and forms an essential portion of the daily food. . 

; = a is comparatively neglected, and replaced hy a thick and very substantial 
roth, 

Tea is used only incase ofsickness. Of bread, only white (wheaten) bread, and of 
meat, fresh beef and mutton, have the preference ; occasionally smoked ham and sau- 
sages come in by way of variation. 

All French men, as well as women, are perfect cooks, and understand how to prepare 
with the above main ingredients most excellent and healthy dishes. ‘The light red wine 
taken with their meals costs from 24 to 40 cents a gallon. 

The silk industry employs some 80,000, perhaps 100,000, looms, demanding with the 


- auxiliary manipulations about 200,000 hands. All other labor is necessarily influenced 


by such an army as regards wages and conditions. 

After these few remarks, respectfully made, and intended for the easier appreciation 
of the situation of the French laborer in and about Lyons, I have the honor to return 
the inclosed blanks, filled up as far as the case admits. 

I an, sir, &c., 
P. J. OSTERHAUS. 

Hon. Epwarp YOUNG, 

Chief of Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 


WOMEN WORKERS IN PARIS. 


The following extract shows the number of women employed in vari- 
ous branches of industry in Paris: 

In Paris alone above 178,000 females earn their livelihood in some department of 
trade, 161,795 being bona-fide workwomen ; and of these, half are engaged in trades 
having to do with dress, the grand total of 130,625 being divided among twenty-two 
occupations in the accompanying proportions. Seamstresses number 51,169; bleach- 
ers, 20,896; shirt and linen makers, 20,579; artificial flower and feather makers, 7,432 ; 
milliners, 6,453; boot and shoe makers, 6,284; tailoresses, 4,619; hat and cap makers, 
3,133; glove, breeches, and dress-makers, 2,479; embroiderers, (of women’s attire,) 
2,353; button-makers, 801 ; cane and umbrella makers, 529; comb, brush, and dressing- 
case makers, 525; dyers, 484; embroiderers in silver and gold, 463; perfumers, 592; 
straw-hat makers, 261; farriers, 250; stocking-makers, 138; barbers, hair-dressers, and 
wig-makers, 126; gaiter-makers, 110; calenderers, 87; wooden-sboe makers, 16. Under 
the somewhat pretentious division of “ Science, letters,and art,” we tind enumerated 
2,554 book-binders; 779 employed im printing, engraving, and lithography; 320 


in paper-making; 93 in the manufacture of musical instruments; 91 in mak- 


ing various necessities for the writing-table; 25 in type-founding; 73  en- 
gaged at theaters and concerts; 78 on newspapers and rev.ews, and 67 erlitors 
of books avd music, (actresses, singers, and newspaper editresses are classified 
with the followers of liberal professions.) Among 7,783 ministers to luxury 
and amusement are 256 makers of toys and playing-cards ; 261 producers of works of 
art ; 5,666 workers in gilding, jewelry, and allied callings; and 1,443 women employed 
in tobacco-manufactories. Of 1.589 workwomen counected with the commissariat, 258 
are engaged at restaurants, taverns, and such places of entertainment; aud precisely 
the same number are set down as bakers. The preparation of ice, chocolate, and cream 
occupies 210, and 78 are employed by pastry-couks. One only figures among the mil- 
lers, two among sugar-refiners, and five among the brewers. Then there are 133 find- 
ing work as preserve-makers; 11 as potted-meat makers; and 17 in the concoction of 
preserved vegetables. The dairywomen number 13, the “‘roasters ” 6, water-carriers 


8, and the butchers—yes, the butchers—140; while 18 strong-minded dames earn their 


bread in the slaughter-houses. After that we are not surprised to learn Paris boasts 9 
female boat-builders, and 245 “ wheelwrights, carriage-makers, farriers, and saddlers.” 
Military equipmenis afford employment to 291 females; 40 help to produce tire-arms 


, 
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and ammunition, and 3 to make swords and bayonets. Hight thousand seven hundred 
and ninety-three work women are employed in the manufacture of textile fabrics, and 2,809 
in the production of articles of furniture; 782 of these being catalogued as cabinet- 
makers, 1,123 as upholsterers, 758 as bedding-makers, and 39 as looking-glass makers, 
Connected with building, we are astonished to see 3 architects, 8 sawyers, 46 carpen- 
ters and joiners, 8 masons and slaters, 99 marble and stone cutters, 7 chimney-makers 
and sweeps, and 1 plumber; then come 75 paper-hangers, 89 painters, glaziers, plas- 
terers, and decorators, and 10 ornamental-decorators. Ceraemie manutactories attord 
employment to 146 women, chemical works to 376, candle-tactories to 53; 12 are en- 
gaged in the making of gas, 445 in various methods of manipulating leather, 299 in 
metal and hardware work, 225 in turning, box-making, and other trades coming under 
the heading of wood, and 37 are employed in the manufactare of cast iron, steel, cop- 
per, and other metals. With the exception of the milliners, who are boarded by their 
employers, and receive an annual salary, embroiderers appear to be the best paid, since 
they can depend upon earning from 14 to 17 shillings a week all the year round ; 
while2shillingsa day represents the income of the ordinary good workwomen in most 
other trades. 


THE WORKING WOMEN OF: FRANCE. 


A series of articles under the above caption, translated from the I’rench 
of M. Jules Simon, which recently appeared in the New York Evening 
Post, are of such interest that copiotis extracts are here presented : 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS. 


The best Parisian artificial flowers may well dispute the palm in point of freshness 
of appearance with those which bloom in gardens. The lovely women of both worlds 
buy at Paris the flowers with which they dress their hair. Italy formerly stocd first 
in the manulacture of flowers, silks, and laces; subsequently Lyons was celebrated for. 
its flowers. At present Paris stands pre-eminent. Nearly five thousand women are 
engaged in this branch of trade. The most skillful are artists who study natural flow- 
ers with real enthusiasm, and imitate them with greater fidelity than the best painters. 
Their receipts sometimes amount to three francs for a day’s work of eleven hours. A 
fleuriste can live very comfortably, if she is not seized with a desire to deck her own 
person with the wreaths she makes and exhibit them at the Mabille. 


CUTTERS OF PRECIOUS STONES. 


Every one understands why Paris should be the center of flower-making, but by 
what strange and inexplicable anomaly has the cutting of precious stones been estab- 
lished on the summit of one of the Jura Mountains? Diamonds are cut at Amsterdam ; 
but rubies, sapphires, aquamarines, amethysts, and opals are all cuf and polished in the 
heart of the mountains. These rude children of the Jura remain faithful to the oceu- 
pations and customs of their fathers, and all the riches which pass through their hands 
do not make their cottages appear colder or their bread harder. They have lately 
made some advances in analogous branches of trade. The women make false stones 
with a skill which is unequaled. They pierce rubies as pivots for watches, and even 
begin to make mosaics with stones sent from Florence. Their work-tables are placed 
near the windows of their cottages, and there father, mother, and children work all 
day, when household cares, preparation for meals, cutting wood in the mountains, or 
the sowing of some poor piece of ground does not call them away. The women who 
cut rubies often earn tolerably good wages, yet, notwithstanding this, wages of one 
franc fifty centimes (30 cents) are the exception. The average is seventy-five centimes 
(15 cents.) ; 

STRAW-HAT BRAIDERS. 


Quite an important branch of trade, and one which has to do with the feminine toi- 
let, is the manufacture of straw hats. Nancy is one of the great centers of this indus- 
try, and, if the merchants are to be believed, they export hats even to America. Most 
ot the men’s so-called straw hats ure really made of the bark of the catanier, or Bour- 
bon palm. The Nancy manufacturer buys the bark, has it dressed and torn into long 
strips with a sort of metal comb, and then sends it to be braided and made up. The 
maker is paid fifty centimes (10 cents) for a hat. It is necessary to work all day, and 
to be far more skillful than the generality of workwomen, in order to finish two. Pan- 
ama hats, and those made of finely-sewn plaits, are made in France, the first from the 
leaves of the ypyppa, which come from Panama, and the second with plaits bought at 
Fiorence, and charged with an exorbitant duty. It is this duty, and, in afew instances 
the fine quality of the raw material, which explains the‘enormous cost of some hats. A 
Panama hat which cost two thousand francs was on exhibition some years ago at a 
Paris store. The Nancy manufacturer had sold it for sixty francs, and he had probably 
paid three francs to the woman who braided it. 5 
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TOY-MAKERS. 


Toy-making gives employment to a large numbor of poor women. There are somo 
women whose work consists in pasting colored paper ou myriads of tiny toys. A very 
few of the best workers earn excellent wages; the others vegetate during the good 
season, and are subjected to long periods of forced idleness. In November and Decem- 
ber there are not enough women to dress the dolls and ornament the bonbons. Those 
who work have to sit up all night and strain every nerve. To this activity succeed, 
without the slightest transition, long months of forced idleness. 


GLASS-CUTTING. 


Glass-cutting comprises four different operations: smoothing down, which is done 
on an iron wheel, with pure, fine, damp sand; the first polish done on a tine wheel, 
the second polish done on a wooden wheel, with powdered pumice-stone, dampened, 
and the final polish done on a cork wheel, with dry powdered tin. If glass is to be 
engraved, recourse is had either to a diamond point, or to a process which is quite 
complicated, and consists in covering all the surface with a slight varnish of wax and 
turpentine, drawing the design on the wax and pouring fluor-hydric acid on the parts 
laid bare by the burin. The bysiness of cutting is generally intrusted to women in 
the factories. They do it marvellously well, as it requires only patience and skill. 
Unfortunately, it is a very unhealthy trade, as the necessity of bending over the wheel 
ond having their hands in water ell day, exposes them to dangerous pulmonary affec- 

ions. ; 

Women are employed, in considerable number, at the cigar trade, at which they 
make very fair wages. 

OTHER TRADES. 

Women are to be found also in stone-cutters’ shops. There are some among gilders, 
bronze-mounters, bronze-varnishers, pewterers, engravers, manufacturers of polished- 
metal plates, jewelers, gold-beaters, &c. Most of the women employed in these trades 
. are burnishers, polishers, and borers. Itis not at all fatiguing work, and pays well. 
A skilled workwoman can earn four frances a day and more. Her wages depend on the 
rapidity with which she works. Mary of the women do not earn more than one frane ; 
they then become discouraged and seek some other trade. The borers put the finish- 
‘ing touches on carvings of copper, bronze, and even more precious metals. Fewer 
ornaments of bronze and copper are now made than in the early part of this century, 
and for three months of every year the borers work only two days in the week. 
Women are very successful in boring. The work, which requires assiduity, precision, 
and a light, skillful hand, seems to be made expressly for them. The few women who 
have devoted themselves to wood engraving easily earn five fran saday. In 1860, a 
course of instruction in this art was opened at the School of Design, and the experi- 
ment wrought excellent results. : 

The want of a good education or apprenticeship reduces a great number of women 
and young girls to trades waich scarcely suffice to support them, such as basket-mak- 
ing, esparto work, straw-mat, broom, and feather-dnster making, and stuffing chairs. 
The poor women who make wreaths of immortelles and shavings of ox-horns carn 
barely enough to buy bread with. In general, talent only is well paid. Persons who 
are endowed neither with talent nor physical strength, can find profitable employment 
nowhere but in factories. 

Women find employmentalso in stationers’and booksellers’ shops as folders, gath: rers, 
and stitchers. Their wages vary as they do everywhere froin one france, (20 cents) to 
two franes fifty centimes (45 cents) a day, but rarely fall below two francs,(40 cents.) 
They are beginning in printing establishments to employ women to set type. They 
compose very well, nothing but exactness and perseverance being generally necessary. 
Tt is always hard labor, as it obliges them to stand up all the time, and is very fatiguing 
to the eyes. It often requires, also, a good elementary education, which is not within 
the reach of all young girls. 

The last-named trades are carried on in enormous workshops. This is the case, too, 
with glass-cutting. Every one is aware of the difference between cut and pressed glass. 
In order to give the glass those clean edges which so enhance its value it is necessary 
to subject it to the action of several grindstones; for glass is a dry, brittle substance, 
which cannot be cut like wood, stone, or metals. 


FACTORY-LIFE, 


The women employed in the factories where woolen fabrics are made, have also a hard 
lot. There are always cleaners, packers, and rattacheures, as wool necessitates divers 
operations of division, greasing, and again removing the grease. Nevertheless it pro- 
duces less dust than cotton, and has not the same disadvantage of poisoning the air 
and adhering to the hair and clothes of the operatives. The odor of the oil which is 
applied to the wool for the purpose lubricating it, and facilitating the operations of 
carding and combing, is only disagreeable to visitors; the women employed do not 
notice it. In general wool-spiuning is less troublesome and dangerous than cotton- 
spi ning. Several wool-spinning factories are remarkable for their neatness and ele- 


, 
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gance. Preparations of hemp, flax, and above all of tow, emit, on the contrary, quan- 
tities of very unwholesome dust. It is impossible to card and spin them, except in 
very hot rooms, and with the aid of abundance of water. Few siguts are more un- 
pleasant than a badly kept flax-spinning establishment. The water floods the brick 
floors, and the smell of the flax in the heated atmosphere produces sometimes an intol- 
erable stench. The greater part of the workwomen are obliged to lay aside most of 
their clothes, are crowded together in this pestilent atmosphere, and stand all day long 
perspiring, and with naked feet, the water often reaching their ankles. When, after 
twelve hours’ hard work, they leave the factory for their homes, the wraps with which 
they cover themselves barely afford an adequate protection against the cold and dainp. 


THE WAGES. 

The health of a woman has a great deal to do with the question of her receipts; the 
will, perhaps, still more, since energy and resolution can triumph over a weak body and 
exhausted powers. The most favorable estimates do not fix the mean of the female 
weaver’s daily receipts at more than one franc fifty centimes. 

Let us, in order to make the best of it, state the average of her salary to be 1.75 francs, 
(35 cents,) which would be 525 francs a year for 300 days of hard work. With 1.75 

francs a day it is possible indeed to live, but to live very poorly. If 72 franes (20 
centimes a day) are not deducted from the year’s income for a lodging, the lodging must 
be a mere shed. If more than 150 francs are not deducted for washing, shoes, and 
clothes, the Lyons workwomen will scarcely be able to get more than what is abso- 
lutely necessary. There remain then something like 80 centimes a day for food and 
other expenses. Most of these women take their meals at the master weaver’s. This 
arrangement, though not always practicable, is much the best. Although women are 
naturally sober, and generally less in need of strong food than men, we should remem- 
ber that these women work at a fatiguing trade, which requires a certain degree of 
strength, if only to accomplish a good day’s work. To be miserably lodged, clothed, 
and fed, and with all this to be obliged to work, at the very least, twelve hours a day, 
is the fate of a female weaver, as favorably situated as possible. 


WEAVERS AND LACE-MAKERS, 


We should form a very mistaken idea of the trade of spinning and weaving did we 
suppose that it had completely done away with manual labor. The old-fashioned loom 
is still encountered everywhere, in cellars and cottages. After visiting one of those 
vast factories where five hundred looms are working together with a deafening clatter, 
it produces a singular effect to cross the street, descend a few steps, and suddenly find 
oneself in the workshop of a weaver of the old school. The cellar is lighted, as all cel- 
lars are, by a trap-door. The atmosphere is damp enough to prevent the thread from 
breaking, but not so damp as to injure it. Sometimes, often indeed, the loom com- 
pletely fills the cellar, and the weaver is obliged to creep under the frame, and squeeze 
himself between the Jevers, in order to tie the broken threads. The large, heavy, 
rough-hewn posts, the warp moving with a creaking noise, the cords grating in the 
pulleys—the primitive simplicity of all these accessories contrasts strangely with the 
elegant little machine which is driven by steam with such rapidity. The old-fashioned 
weavers usually work alone. Sometimes they have two looms in one room, rarely 
more. When they spend their days thus, seated on their-stools, their feet on the le- 
vers, and their hands on the battants, they might easily imagine that there have been 
no revolutions either in society or in trade, and that the steam-engine is still an invention 
of the future. 

Cotton is woven by machinery in Alsace, Normandy, and the north of France. Hand- 
looms are there the exception, and their number is daily diminishing. Some old houses 
have retained them because they involve no expense, and patterns can be varied on 
them with more facility than on power-looms. Here and there, to be sure, may be seen 
a hand-loom; but it is a family heritage, and the children continue their father’s trade 
with their father’s implements. The knitting-loom, such a source of revenue to coun- 
try-women, does not suffice for the support of a Parisian workwoman. - 

This is the case also with regard to another branch of industry, lace-making, the 
products of which are priceless, and the labor miserably paid. At Paris, where living 
is expensive, lace has rarely or never been made, for the gold and silver lace manufac- 
tured in Paris ranks properly among passementerie. For the same reason, very little of 
the so-called Valenciennes Jace is made at Valenciennes. It it difficult work, requires 
a long apprenticeship, absorbs all of the maker’s time, and is so miserably paid for that 
the working population of the north find more lucrative employment. As ittakes several 
months, and sometimes even a year, to make a coupon three yards in length, and as it 
is impossible for the lace-maker to wait so long a time for her wages, it is the cus- 
tom to pay by bandes, there being three bandes in a yard, and twelve in a coupon. 
The result of this is that the employer incurs both risk and expense, as he is obliged 
to furnish the thread and pay almost the whole amount due the maker a long time 
before he receives the work. At the present time there_are but three lace-makers at 
Valenciennes, earning from one franc thirty centimes to one franc fifty centimes for 
twelve hours’ work. What is known as Valenciennes lace is made extensively at 
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Yprés, Courtray, Ghent, Bruges, and in almost all parts of Flanders. The price of a 
lace-maker’s cushion varies from eight to ten francs, the patterns from seventy-five 
centimes to one france. Beside this the woman is obliged to provide her pins and spin- 
dles, and rarely are less than four hundred spindles and fifteen hundred pins used in 
making a coupon of Valenciennes lace. 

Point d’Alengon is made in a very different manner from Valenciennes. In the latter 
instance the same person makes the net and the flowers; but the women who make 
Point d’Alengon are divided into several classes—the traceuses, the réseleuses, who make 
the lace or net, the bourreuses, who do the heavy embroidery, the modeuses, who do the 
open work, and the brodeuses, who make the border destined to surround and support 
the pattern. An apprenticeship of three months is sufficient, and if they do not injure 
their hands by doing heavy work, they can attend to all their household duties, They 
can begin a piece of lace, leave it and take it up again, as they could knitting or em- 
’ broidery. They earn on an average one france a day. 


NEEDLE-WOMEN, 


It appears that twenty years ago, out of 112,000 workwomen mentioned by the commis- 
sioners of examination, at least 60,000 supported themselves by various kinds of nee- 
@le-work. This estimate includes only those regularly hired. There are a large num- 
ber of others who work alone. 

The highest wages paid before the war were five francs daily for milliners and em- 
broiderers, four franes fifty centimes for the seamstresses employed by tailors, four 
francs for regular seamstresses, eorset-makers, and the women who work for the hage- 
vies. The repriseures and the seamstresses who worl: for shoemakers and upholsterers 
earn three franes fifty centimes. On the other hand, wages sometimes fell as low as 
seventy-five centimes for workers on tapestry, kid gloves, and old clothes; fifty cent- 
imes for dress-makers, vest-makers, corset-makers, cap-makers, and embroiderers; 
forty centimes for the women employed by shoemakers and those who stitched cloth 
gloves, and fifteen centimes for those employed in the lingeries. 

The general average of salaries earned by Parisian work women in 1847 was about one 
franc sixty-three centimes. Nine hundred and fifty women earned less than sixty 
centimes; one hundred thousand and fifty from sixty centimes to three francs; and six 
hundred and twenty-six more than three francs. Seamstresses who worked at home 
earned on an average one frane forty-two centimes, and those in the shops abou’ two 
centimes. These rates have doubled since that time. 

A good Parisian work-woman is, in a certain sense, an artist. It is natural that she 
should be much sought after and well paid. As wages have gradually risen, only 
women endowed with an exceptional degree of talent have profited by the change, 
while the increasing competition, the new commercial organization, and the dissemina- 
tion of the sewing-machine have combined to lower the value of mere manual labor. 
Tailors who make to order pay a woman from four to six francs for making a vest. 
She is obliged to furnish her own sewing-silk, &c., the expense amounting to about 
fifty centimes, and, if a good worker, she can make a vest a day. The merchants, how- 
ever, who furnish ready-made clothing to the Parisian shops pay a woman only one 
franc fifty centimes to two franes fifty centimes for the same labor. There, then, may 
be two women, both following the same trade, one of whom will earn five franes. fifty 
centimes a day, and the other only one franc twenty-five centimes. The exporting 
merchants pay their women from seventy-five cen'imes to one franc twenty-five 
centimes; the thread and other materials which must be supplied will cost, say, twenty 
centimes. If they can make three plain vests in two days, they will have a profit of 
about eighty-five centimes a day. 

Ladies’ cloaks and mantillas are always given by large houses to women who super- 
intend the work done by their hired hands, and who themselves do everything requir- 
ing taste and discrimination. The workwomen do nothing bat sew. They earn two 
francs or two frances fifty centimes for twelve hours’ work, out of which one hour is 
allotted for rest and meals. : : 

Wholesale ready-made clothing establishments manage things very differently. The 
house will order, for example, three dozen paletots at one shop. ‘These paletots cost 
two franes apiece, of which the mistress of the shop deducts fifty centimes. The 
woman who sews spends fifteen centimes on her thread, and her profits amount to only 
one franc thirty-five centimes. By working from 7 in the morning till 8 in the evening, 
and scarcely taking time for her meals, a skillful workwoman can make three paletots 
in two days. To accomplish this she must sew steadily for thirteen hours without one 
instant’s pause or rest. To this gloomy picture we must add cold feet in winter, and 
six hours’ work by dim candle-light. It is under such circumstances that a seamstress 
who is more than ordinarily clever can earn two francs. f ” 

Linen drapery, or lingerie, comprises a great variety of articles, from sheets and the 
aprons worn by valets de chambre to ladies’ morning-caps finished in the most dainty 
style. A clever workwoman, who is able to cut and finish a fine cap, can earn from 
five to six francs a day. Generally, these are women who have small shops, and make 


this their peculiar branch of trade, 
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Among the regular workwomen, a few of the best earn three francs, and almost all 
carn two francs, or two franes fifty centimes, for thirteen hours’ work. The easiest 
work falls below this estimate; for example, eighty centimes are paid for one dozen 
Jichw bodies, and a very good seamstress can make two dozen in thirteen hours. 
Sheets, towels, and napkins rarely bring the needlewoman more than one frané a day, 
or seventy-five centimes when she works for large establishments. They are the re- 
source of most women when work is slack. 

Upholsterers employ a great many seamstresses. The commissioners counted two 
thousand, and, with the increase of population and the rapid increase of luxurious 
habits, undoubtedly a much larger number are now engaged in this trade. They in- 
variably receive one frane seventy-five centimes a day, unless they are doubleuses, in 
which case they receive two franes, as they are obliged to stand upall the time. Their 
day’s work lasts in winter from 8 in the morning till half past 6 in the evening, with . 
an hour’s intermission; and in summer from 7 in the moruing till half-past 6 in the 
evening. Extra work is paid at the rate of twenty-five centimes until midnight, and 
fifty centimes from midnight until 6 in the morning. 


GLOVE-MAKERS, 


Not less than 12,900 women are employed in the glove-trade in the department of 
the Loire alone. In the Grenoble factory there are 1,200 who cut the gloves, making 
on an average four hundred and fifty dozen a year. A single house at Chaumont 
(Haute Marne) employs 2,051 stitchers. 

There are three separate kinds of work in glove-making—cutting, stitching, and fin- 
ishing. Men usually do the cutting; but lately they have employed at the Grenoble 
manufactories four or five hundred women, who place the leather upon the iron hand, 
cut it with the aid of a balancier, and prepare it for sewing. It is not very hard work, 
and the women receive twenty centimes a day. They can earn from forty-five to 
seventy francs a month. This depends, of course, upon their skill, and the time they 
have to give to the work. The stitchers are paid for one dozen single-buttoned ladies? 
gloves four francs fifty centimes, and for two-buttoned gloves four francs seventy-five 
centimes. The mistress deducts fifty centimes, and the workwomian is obliged to fur- 
nish the silk, at a cost of about forty centimes; three frances thirty centimes remain 
for one dozen pairs, or thirty centimes a pair. A good worker can make at most four 
pairs a day, but the majority of women do not make more than two and a half. 

Glove-stitching requires the most exquisite neatness. The stained gloves are not 
only left on the workwoman’s hands, but she is obliged to pay for the material. Four 
pairs a day would amount to one franc twenty centimes. In the Haute Vienne, where 
gloves are made of lambskin, in Aveyron, in the Haure Marne, and even in I’Isere, 
the price of a dozen ofcen falls as low as three francs. The workwoman’s receipts are 
then reduced almost to no.hing. 


The following extract from the Paris correspondence of the Chicago 
Tribune, supposed to be from the pen of the editor, Mr. Medill, affords 
additional information of an interesting character in regard to the em- 
ployment of women in France: 


‘Women seem almost to monopolize every avocation in the cities for which they 
possess the requisite physical strength. They constitute the great bulk of the visible 
shop-keeping class. Male clerks are scarce in France; the women having taken their 
places. ‘The hotels aud boarding-houses are managed by females. All the lighter me- 
chanical trades are largely filled with women, who manufacture most of the cloth- 
ing, head-gear, slippers, dolls, toys, and a thousand articles of commerce, with which 
the French supply the markets of the world. In the country, all French women work 
ont of doors, on the farms, side by side with their male relatives. It would be a safe 
ete to state that half the productive industry of France is the result of female 

abor. 

But thatin which the French more particularly excel is economy. They live upon 
jast about one-half what the Americans do. The wife in every French family knows 
to a nicety what quantity of each kind of food is the least that will suffice to make a 
comfortable meal, and not a particlé more than that is ever cooked or served. Servants © 
are never permitted to waste or steal food. The lady of the house looks after her mar- 
keting, her kitchen, and her pantry, with sharp eyes and unflagging care. ; 

In the matter of clothing, also, the same economy prevails, and yet they all seem to 
be neatly, cleanly, and comfortably dressed. There is no vast element of indigent, rag- 
ged, miserable paupers, living on public charity. Every one appears to be self-sup- 
porting. 
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CONDITION OF LABORERS’ DWELLINGS. 


M. Jules Simon, from whose interesting account of labor in France 
copious extracts have been presented on the preceding pages, has also 
investigated the condition of the working-classes. In regard to their 
wretched abodes, the collection of rents, and the hours of labor, he 
says: 


It is not an uncommon thing to find workmen who have inhabited the same room 
for a number of years, not because they are comfortable, but simply because they are 
there, and have no idea of looking elsewhere for a home. The most striking examples 
of this indifference is in the case of two old people who lived some years ago in a 
small house in the Rue du Miline, in the parish of St. Germain. When interviewed 
the husband was eighty-three and the wife cighty-two years old. They had been 
married sixty-three years, and had lived in this lodging fifty-seven years, almost suffo- 
cated with smoke when they made a fire, chilled by the wind which whistled through 
the badly-joined panels of the door, and overflowed by the water of the drain. This 
Quartier de la Veilliere is a gloomy abode. It seems to be asleep, and is a sickening 
sight, for it is old without being venerable. Among other proofs of abject misery 
there is a ground-floor lodging there, comprising two small rooms, badly paved with 
small stones, and the inner room, having no windows, is in constant darkness. It also 
joins a bone depository, belonging to the neighboring house, and which diffuses so 
horrible an odor that it is impossible to bear it for more than a few moments. The 
man who, with his wife, inhabits this wretched dwelling, is employed in a neighboring 
factory; they have a daughter twenty years old, and five other children of tender 
years. Atniens is, notwithstanding all this, a fair, smiling city, with superb boule- 
vards, long and well-built streets, a magnificent promenade, and one of the finest ca- 
thedrals in the world. It only remains for the inhabitants to believe that misery does 
not exist at all, that the workmen have food and fuel, and that no old man is in want 
of a bed on which to repose his wearied limbs. The contrast is, perhaps, more striking at 
Rheims, because trade is more animated there. That marvelous cathedral, those galleries 
in the open air which call to mind the covered bridges at Lucerne, the Rheims Mount- 
ain, which lifts its smiling vine-wreathed summits against the horizon, the well-aired, 
well-furnished shops from which issue constantly mountains of spun wool, heaps of 
flannel, avalanches of cotton and woolen cloths, scarcely permit us to suspect the ex- 
istence of the misery which is concealed not two steps off. 


THE HOMES OF FAMINE AND RUIN. 


Yet there stands a row of houses built at the foot of the ancient ramparts, the floors of 
which are washed away by floods of rain in the winter; there are lodgings, too, in the 
Cour Jenetus, the Cour St. Joseph, the Place St. Miaise, the Cemetery of la Madeleine, 
and the Rue du Barbatre, more desolate and abandoned than dungeons; long lines of 
rooms where the water drips through the dilapidated roofs, where space, air, and light 
are wanting, yet where people live, buried in cellars, perched in garrets, crowded, 
pressed, crammed one against the other in damp and choking alleys, the fearful abodes 
of famine, sickness, and debauchery. There still remains in the Cour No. 1386, on the 
Boulevard Coris, a closet under a staircase, some two yards long by one and a half 
wide; it is impossible to stand upright in it, even at the highest part of the staircase. 
There is no window, and in order to have a little light and air it 1s necessary to leave 
the door open. It is no longer anything but a bake-house, but a paralytic woman once 
lived there, if it could be called living, two years and a half. “ # ae 
With the single exception of Mulhouse, equally wretched abodes may be found in 


every manufacturing town throughout France. 


COLLECTING RENTS. 


Some landlords collect their rents themselves, and have no other business. One 
round is scarcely completed before they have to begin another, for every one, of course, 
will readily perceive that all rents are not paid at the first demand, and that it is nec- 
essary to return on Monday, Tuesday, and sometimes on Wednesday. A landlord who 
is resolved to be paid at any hazard allows of no arrears. It is possible with great 
difficulty to get 1 frane or 1 frane 50 centimes at a time, but 4 or 5 francs are an 1m- 
possibility. The woman who cannot pay her rent onsMonday is obliged to take her 
children and seek admittance at some other door. When there are no vacant lodgings 
to be had the tenants refuse to move, and it is hard enough to get them to go away. 
The most severe method consists in removing the door and windows. A few years 
ago there was a landlord at Lille who left his house in the morning drawing a little 
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hand-car. When atenant refused to pay he took away his door and windows with his 
own hands, This worthy individual always returned home at night with large re- 
ceipts, and yet he did not die a millionaire. : 


HOURS OF LABOR. 


In 1836 the workmawn’s day was fifteen hours long at Mulhouse, Dornach, and Lille, 

and sixteen at Bischerville. A report made before the Industrial Society at Mulhouse 
in 1837 stated that it was eighteen hours long in many French manufactories. Adults 
are now limited by law to twelve hours’ labor per day. Adding to this the hour and 
a half usually allowed for rest and meals, it makes the absence of a mother from her 
family thirteen and a half hours, This is in case, we suppose, her house is near the 
factory, which it rarely is. Generally, it takes an hour to go and return, which makes 
altogether an absence of fourteen or fifteen hours for the mother, and of solitude’ for 
the children. It is clear that, under such conditions, the room must be neglected ; it 
is neither washed nor swept, nor put in order. Yet no one can have the heart to re- 
proach for this the unhappy creature who, when she returns from the shop, has barely 
strength enough to prepare supper and put her children to bed. 
' It is, then, impossible for a woman employed in a factory to perform her duty to her 
children, During her absence the visitor will not unfrequently find the children gath- 
ered around the fireless stove, sad and motionless. Their weakness rather than their 
mother’s injunctions keeps them at home. The first idea which occurs to us on seeing 
them is that they have never smiled. There is another difficulty about schooling. It 
is necessary to be rich in order to go to the free schoo]. <A child of six years can wind; 
at eight he. can enter a manufactory. Supposing that there are two or three children 
between the ages of six and twelve years, how is it possible to support them on the 
wages of one man? They must do their week’s work as well as their father and 
mother. With what impatience do the peasants await the age fixed for entering the 
factory! Is it because they undervalue education? No, it is because they dread star- 
vation. 


LABOR IN FRENCH PRISONS. 


According to M. Simon, there are three classes of prisons in France, 
the central prisons, the department prisons, and the houses of correc- 
tion. In the first are confined all women condemned to hard labor, as 
are also some men condemned to a like punishment; all persons con- 
demned to solitary confinement, and all persons condemned to more 
than one year of imprisonment. The prisoners usually remain about 
three years. There are twenty-five of this kind of prisons, and they 
are the only ones where the work is properly regulated, or is of any 
importance. There are not less than fifty-four trades carried on in these 
central prisons. A contractor-general buys the hands of the prison- 
ers, and lets them to subcontractors. The tariff of wages fixed by the 
government, and accepted by the. contractor, is precisely the same as 
that of free workmen. The contractors supply food and clothing for 
the prisoners, and a debit and credit account is kept between the State 
and the contractor-general, an account which, on the side of the State, 
always ends in debit. The prisoner is lodged, clothed, fed, warmed, 
and has his washing done, gratuitously. He has no family—at least he 
may be considered as having none, since he cannot support it. He is 
never in want of work. If he is ill he is not obliged to pay for medical 
attendance. Finally, it is out of his power to spend either time or 
money in the pursuit of pleasure. If, therefore, he be as well paid as a 
free laborer he ought to save a great deal of money. He really does, 
since he receives a certain number of tenths, not of the real price of the 
day’s work paid by the subcontractor, but of the, price named in the 
tariff, and accepted by the contractor-general as his base of operation 
and as equivalent to the day’s wages of a free laborer. This sum is 
always reduced by one-fifth, which is deducted by the contractor-gene- 
ral in payment of the materials and tools with which he furnishes the 
prisoner. . : m * * * 
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PRODUCTION OF IRON AND STEEL IN 1873. 


The following statement of the production of iron, and of iron and 
steel rails in France, during the year 187 3, will be read with interest : 


The total make of pig-iron in France in 1873 was 1,381,000 tons, being only 17,000 tons 
less than that of 1869; the largest that was ever reached having been 1,398,000. Com- 
pared with 1872, the increase has not been less than 200,695 tons. The total out-put of 
manufactured iron in 1873 amounted to 906,745 tons against 883,079 tons in 1872, show- 
ing an increase of 23,666 tons. There is a falling off, however, of 126,000 tons com- 
pared with the extraordinary make of 1869. The total production of steel during the 
year reached 167,677 tons against 138,552 tons in 1872, or an increase of 29,125 tons. 
Since 1867 the steel manufacture in France has increased tenfold, and the upward 
movement is likely to continue. The sum total of iron and steel rails which the sun- 
dry railway companies ordered from the home works during 1873 is 182,815 tons, of 
which 124,717 tons were of iron and 64,098 tons of steel. The Paris-Lyon-Mediter- 
ranean Railway alone consumed during the year 32,500 tons of steel rails ; the Nord, 
14,625 tons; the West, 9,871 tons. Compared with 1872, the consumption of iron rails 
increased 20,750 tons, and that of steel rails 11,903 tons. Adding to the above figures 
8,544 tons of iron rails and 2,000 tons of steel rails imported during the year, it is found 
that there has been a consumption, by all the French railways, of 133,261 tons iron 
rails and 66,098 tons of steel rails, or an aggregate of 199,359 tons. 


STEEL-WORKS AT LE OREUSOT. 


Having, at a later period, visited the renowned steel-works of Mr. — 
Krupp, at Essen, in Westphalia, an extended notice of which appears 
on subsequent pages, the author more keenly regrets that he did not 
extend his journey from Paris to Le Creusot, where the celebrated 
works of Mr. Schneider are situated. The following communication, 
which appeared in the American Manufacturer, of Pittsburgh, Pa., gives 
an interesting account of the extent and production of the works, but 
makes no reterence to the earnings of the workmen: 


Ihave just returned from a visit to Le Creusot, the largest works I have ever visited 
I spent four days there, and am under many obligations to Mr. Schneider, the owner of 
three-fourths of these: magnificent works, for the very kindest of attention shown me 
during my visit. I had the pleasure of inspecting the works under the personal guid- 
ance of Mr. Schneider, who has a warm feeling for Americans, as several American 
iron-men can testify. ’ 

There are employed at these works 15,000 workmen, who turn out a daily product of 
500 tons of iron and steel. 

The building of the rolling-mills is 1,318 feet long and 360 feet wide, under a suc- 
cession of spans, four in number, all of iron. They have twelve sheet and plate mills 
here, and are putting in the three high Lauth. They have ten blast-furnaces, which 
produce 500 tons of pig-iron per day. Have four conyerters, (Bessemer,) and make 
200 tons per day. They have also the Siemens-Martin process at work. Mr. Schneider 
informed me that they do not have any difficulty in making a uniform article of steel. 
I can say I want steel soft to-morrow, hard the next day, medium the next, and am 
sure to get it, as he says there is no trouble with steel, but with iron there is. They 
use the African ore mostly. Mr. Schneider assisted a company with their mines, and 
in return they agreed to deliver him 130,000 tons of ore per year. This agreement is 
to last for the next fifteen years. He gets it very cheap. 

They make all kinds of machinery, from a marine-engine down. Are building the 
engines for the steamer Lafayette, to ran between Havre and New York. They build 
one hundred locomotives per annum. All the principal parts are made of steel, and 
have a splendid finish. Thirty large steam-hammers are constantly at work on their 
forgings. I saw a drill-press bore thirty-five holes at the same time. They have a 
steam-riveter to make boilers. The boiler is suspended over the machine, and in two 
blows the rivet is in its place finished. The company have iron-mines of their own, 
and four collieries with veins in a kind of pockets, 30 feet thick, and nearly vertical. 
They took out 700,000 tons last year, and expect to run over a million tons this year. 
They have eighteen locomotives and eight hundred ears for their own use, besides 
what they use of the railroad company. Their pumping-engine is of the Wolf sys- 
tem, compound ; capacity, 135,000 cubic feet per stroke. Mr. Schneider is erecting an 
iron building 1,500 feet long and 160 feet wide, in which to manufacture steel and axles 
for railways, and expects to make eighty thousand wheels and forty thousand axles 
for the American and Russian markets. . 

This company bring their water four miies now, and must go twenty for more, as 
they have not enough. The population of Le Creusot is about 25,000. Mr. Schneider 
has four schools, that he pays for himself, for the education of his workmen’s children. 
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1860 was stated at 3,369,092 
value of products of industry 
of France, in a subsequent year, the ag 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION IN FRANCE. 
On a previous page the value of the industrial products of Paris in 


the sum of 9,755,030,000 francs. 


,949 frances; the following table shows the 
in each of the eighty-nine departments 
gregate amount of which reaches 


Table showing the total value of industrial production in the several 
departments of France in the year 1871. 





Value of pro- 








Departments. aneis 
Frances. 

MonDeme eee tees chee he= 1, 989, 698, 733 
INGROEes teisjocsae © Wenger 799, 834, 160 
MENG M Ole ais njatn Oe sete etaie 600, 556, 819 
Seine-Inférieure..--..--.- 440, 333, 034 
Bouches-du-Rhéne .-.----- 271, 854, 370 
GIG leat a hie tas sees Ses 0% 224, 338, 675 
LRG IE easier eaten cs eee 213, 136, 049 
TAMER DIMS 9 se cle < conse = == 196, 258, 280 
PAN GM Gre crek acece tse a. 184, 935, 418 
SOMMOG sere lie ko= 526 eee 176, 525, 707 
IANO ee te teea inten enjsinlew 161, 907, 783 
Loire-Inférieure ......-.--- 161, 040, 884 
PAMUONMCS essence a= + <== 160, 144, 314 
esae-OAlais 2-2-2 -.--2< 158, 081, 790 
PASSED sees cecine «oes 148, 484, 655 
POLS Ole wie /ainis icici '= 3) imo" 144, 259, 135 
Tile-et-Vilaine.......----. 143, 813, 200 

ISO en onsets ae 131, 329, 920 
PUGS ONI Glee = fears a'r! mines wore 124, 000, 280 
(Guieannsley Ae eee oo ARE 122, 432, 060 
RSET OMe ee ts ceeicaysa(es) y= << 116, 235, 728 
Cr UM ee oie ces Bs ois cynic = 115; 608, 116 
Seine-et-Oise...-,.------- 109, 640, 500 
WWoS@es Pocia- sca saceias- age 104, 172, 915 
IVA CUMS Oho oyeis aay i csnistesnyinimisin 101, 780, 500 
Haute-Garonne ...4.. .--- 99, 241, 062 
GANA OS. oo) ,cccra me, as.ey> elms 97, 361, 820 
ALOU AUG Ae a seine cisahaa sain 94, 458, 470 
Seine-et-Marne-........... 88, 72, 550 
COPING eee c cin Sula wcoisteh ciate 82, 061, 623 
Sadne-et-Loire -.----.---- 78, 104, 635 
MIMISuelOm crv. atesinaas =e 76, 326, 020 
CWoteaWOnre samc heees sees 75, 019. 620 
Maine-et-Ioire ..-.------- 71, 300, 800 
PSI RP. « asta n/aclopheoa 66, 920, 950 
ONS kare ora ein aso bree ee 65, 618, 510 
PROM GME pias «15 es asta ee 65, 438, 010 
PRIME 2, = min 2 ain aie soli 60, 164, 337 
Lot-et-Garonne ..-... --.- 57, 170, 944 
Geel. 32-65 00% ses 52, 677, 470 
Puy-de-Dome.....-..--.-5 52, 424, 952 
Siro Ct ete eal em mm in ois 50, 038, 208 
MENTOR Omtsieer=cnn &ais\<0ue 49, 833, 456 
WOWGh acta esisiei = n= =~ = 49, 197, 500 
Dordogne ...--.-------.-. 48, 958, 818 








Departments. 





Me@USO).oncc ieee oe.scee 
Deux-Sévres ....-.------- 
Haute-Vienne ....-.----- 
Mia oe ac cee Renee 
PAUVG VLO ML mets alee = ata et cieinle 
Charente t.-2-.tsce-ceee 
Wure-6t-Loiw 2... -se sees 
Indre-et-Loire....--.-.--- 
Hante-Saédne ....-....--. 


MUA cece des besee aoe esos 
Charente-Inférieure - .-.-- 
Morbrhantse: -s.3.==<020e 
ANG RES eee oe ome eisien 
AMOR SM eases eateeire-e eae 


Mayenne. 2. -ae<e-siece 
Loir-et-Cher ........<.-0 
BiatileS’ . occis asic ain encateis 
Hiaute=i0ire te. kesnoe erin 
Tarn-et-Garonne ......-- 


0 

Basses-Pyrénées.-..----.- 
Hautes-Pyrénées ....---- 
Pyrénées-Orientales - --.. 
Alpes-Maritimes .... --.- 
COlse hac o<dneem ee plese 
Basses-Alpes ..--. eee 
QCrensOs 5: chase oe eee 
Hautes-Alpes ...---. Sos 
SRVOl) cece ckpeccpoaesss 


Comozenesea ¢.sceeeeee 
Cantal ..ctece eon ese see 





Value of pro- 


duct. 


Francs. 
48, 902, 710 
48, 807, 410 
48, 306, 390 
46, 219, 433 
45, 793, 220 
44, 355, 855 
44, 260, &85 

3, 428, 723 
43, 337, 065 
42, 385, 500 
41,746, 860 
40, 606, 370 
39, 611, 836 
39, 609,850 
39, 480, 900 
35, 563, 842 
35, 512, 975 
34, 931, 083 
\32, 667, 841 
32, 364, 382 
31, 701, 983 
30, 896, 530 ° 
28, 603, 925 
26, 720, 520 
26, 516, 225 
26, 115, 075 
25, 726, 270 
25, 544, 940 
24, 832, 331 
22, 906, 650 
20, 228, 960 
19, 583, 936 
19, 174, 619 
15, 984, 975 
15, 675, 110 
14, 147, 300 
14, 019, 480 
13, 742, 300 
11, 828, 968 

9, 351, 220 

6, 963, 700 

6, 087, 675 

5, 713, 940 

3, 567, 458 


ee IOOO.—_—_—_—ovrvr' 


Total value of product in francs, 9,755,030,000. 
Total value in dollars, 1,900,461 ,808.* 


Total value of products of industry in the United States of America in 1860, 
$1,885,861,676, gold ; in 1870 $4,232,325,442, currency. 


* Computing the franc, in this instance only, at 19.3 cents, gold. 
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MANUFACTORIES IN THE BOUCHES-DU-RiONE. 


A883 


In the department of the Bouches-du-RhOne there were in 1872, as 


stated by Mr. Consul Osterhaus, the following manufactur 


ments: 


Manutfactories of soap, 37; oil, 54; tobacco, 
3; billiards, 4; corks, 12; candles, 5; bricks, 2; 
book-binding, 10; hats, 15; shoes, 17; shirts, 10; wax, 5; safes, 4; 
vegetable hair, 6 


cream of tartar, 1; 


ing establish- 


1; matches, 12; awnings, 
caramel, 2; cards, 3 ; 


’ 


; ink, 4; manure, 6; tin in sheets, 


2; crockery, 3; paper, 9; metal founderies, 13; Italian pates, 4; pianos, 


3; pipes, 3; shot, 5; pens, 1 


; Saddles and carriages, 


9. 


at9) 


semoule, 1; 


sirups, 3; silks, 6; sulphur, 4; water-proof cloth, 2; sugar, 2; bags and 
bagging, 4; linen, 7; tubes and pipes, 3; coral, 1; vermuth, 5; glass- 


ware, 3; vinegar, 1; wooden shoes, 1; vermicelli, 3; ceruse, 1; 
7; cotton, 1; lime,5; machines, 1; capers, 1; brooms, 2; 
3; almond candy, 1; pottery, 4; liquors, 1; chemicals, 5 


brandy, 1; cords, 1; woolen-factory, 1; 


and sausages, 3. 


7 


molds, 


Indian goods, 


resin, 1; 


PROPORTION OF THE INDUSTRIAL TO OTHER CLASSES. 


The following table gives the absolute and relative number of persons 
who, in 1866, were supported directly or indirectly by the occupations 


and, professions mentioned : 


Employments. 


PO VUNO sso e docee fa eo e« oai<'5 
MIMRRDE Verio.) sie e «Seed ona 
MGIC... oe eo. kt os +. 
Professions connected with agricul- 

ture, industry, and commerce --.-.. 
Wamous Professions = 2502._5..---- 
Liberal professions, and persons 

living on their own means 
Marious OCCUPAbIONS..._-..-.-.=----- 
Professions unknown...--.--..---- 


Total equaling the population.... 








Males. 


9, 737, 295 
5, 574, 818 
737, 675 


607, 491 
89, 885 
1, 782, 089 
288, 077 
196, 749 


19, 014, 079 














Females, 


9, 860, 820 
5, 384, 273 
779, 483 


488, 296 
108, 754 


1, 825, 206 
276, 264 
329, 889 





Total. 


19, 598, 115 
10, 959, 091 
1, 517, 158 


1, 095, 787 
198, 639 


3, 607, 295 
564, 341 
526, 638 


19, 052, 985 | 38, 067, 064 


Proportion 
to 10,000 
inhabit- 
ants. 


5, 194 
2,879 
399 


287 

52 
948 
147 
139 


10, 000 





It will be noticed from the above table that there were supported by various indus- 
trial occupations, exclusive of agriculture, 10,959,091 persons, or nearly 27 per cent. 


of the whole population. 
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PRICES OF FARM AND MECHANICAL LABOR IN 1873. 


The following rates of wages paid for farm-laborers and for skilled 
workmen in the places mentioned were furnished by the consuls of the 


United States: 


Table showing the rates of wages paid for farm and mechanical labor in the Department of 
Loire Inférieure, and in Nice, Lyons, and Marseilles, in 1873. 


Occupation. 


FARM-LABORERS, 


Experienced hands in 
summer 
Experienced hands in 
winter 
Saar hands in sum- 


Common laborers at other: 
than farm-work 
Female servants........- 


SKILLED WORKMEN. 


Blacksmiths........---.. 
Brick-layers or masons -. 
Cabinet-makers 
Carpenters 


pears 





Department of 
Loire Inféri- 
eure. 


Daily wages, 


without board. | without board.* 


Nice. Lyons. Marseilles. 
eat Monthly ; 
aily wages, | wages, | Daily wages, * 
with | without board. Daily wages. 
board. 

$0 40 $0 57 $11 40 $0 60 * 8 $0'25 
30 57 LEAD Sooo tvawee sl eenoee conecdecnate 
25 42 B00 en cian seme maien 20 
20 42 690 Vacs ce cicaacuu dawns oelnde cane meee 
20 42 G90 oo es ae 18 
30 38 5 70 | $4 to $5 per mo.|............ Os 
$0 40 to 80 TB Nes comin cis 1 00 89 
50 to 80 | $0 76 to Dede casera asia $0 80 to 1.00 1 00 
40: $0 PAMOOM S25 none soa emaalaeaecccs Suto tae ete eee 80 
60 to 1 00 80 to 100 1 20 
40 to 80 80 to 1 00 89 
100 to 125 80 
60 to 1 00 100 to 1 25 89 
70 to 100 80 to 1 00 80 
60 to 100 80 to 1 00 89 
60 to 80 80 to 1 00 $0 760 to 1 20 
60 to 100 100 to 1 23. 180 to 100 
60 to 100 50 to £0 1 20° 
40 to 80 80 to 1 00 +70 to 1 08 
30 to 60 80 to 100 189 to 110 
40 to 80 80 to’ 1 00 89 








* Price of board for workmen during month of October, 1873, $1.75 per week; for workwomen, $1.55, 


t On piece-work. 
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PRICES OF PROVISIONS, GROCERIES, HOUSE-RENT, ETC. 


Prices of provisions, groceries, and other leadin 
house-rent, in the manufacturing towns of Ly 


g articles of consumption, also of board and 
ons, Nice, Marseilles, and Nantes, France. 


rate SN A 


Articles. 


Retail prices in 1874. 








PROVISIONS. 





rye : 
Corn meal per pound. 
Beef, fresh, roasting-pieces.-................. doses. 
ROWD-WIOCUS case coacine tea ewes ces dows 
FUM P-SUCMRS as os stk eS eS do2? 2 

MOPNGU | oe ae wave nuh anes ceacceuas 























Lyons. Nice. Marseilles. | Nantes. 
COOD Meee Manes: 4c. per lb.|5c¢. perlb. 
DS OUI ferwimatcierereiatcles a=. 446. perl, | saeeeeee 
alae eri eetear ete Ave Per Diss aaeeeeer 
Osa seseaacke ates B40. jper 1Diilec eee ee 
18 $0 19 $0 "2S: fac Seeeeees 




















MMenIatORe-OURYUONSE oW. coq soca ods -woceu we, 
: hind-quarters 
Remo wmmets 222.5560 Feo ss acecoe cose, d 
Mutton, fore-quarters 
Go romenaee seen See neon Cone cases 
CHOPS fae se acento a Scan oa ee 
ONE EOS EE saci c ae a cua cigs Sowa ee cee stan? 
corned or salted 
acon... 5.2 See eee eee cea eee 
hams, smoked 
shoulders....-. 
sausage 
SAPd) co. 552-%5 
RBC NO Gy Soe. 5 wen Sua Se Seek cetawes 
MAC MOLOL DICKICM 2 52 oo oe wens lvicee ee wens 
PxttpOteds st see soeeee oe one e neta nas cee ase 
BBR OHO esa are See et tae «8 cose ee deere Oro 25 30 22 22 
PEBESUOOS 5: <2 25 voces onecnlato<l'e e's acces per bushel 27 | 14 ct. per lb. | 1 ct. per Ib. 2 
RRM eE oe ec esine ms ot wc wesley Se nied per pound 07 | $0 06 to 03 05! ease 
BRT EB oko ose ie eal mice per quart 08 05)|.$0 104 t0.05.)- cseeneee 
1) 51h Se es eee eaters ee ccae since do. -- 09 06 07 09 
Pipes Peeecee ae ete el scscs seh ects per dozen 24 18 23.1 Semen sae 
GROCERIES, ETC. 
Tea, Oolong, or other good black. ....--. per pound. 80 95 to 1 20 1 00 1 60 
Boheo, FiO) PTCEN . -.-. =. 2--.-s=-- 24 43 38 40 
roasted - - 28 50 50 || -saceseaets 
merar,. food brow... -. ----0s<.-nss06 20 14 14° eee le 
OHOV, Oo cnns at Seon stece ec odae ciel Bape: 16 16 15:0. see 
GROOM eas. saeco ae eee ee ose aes 18 18 1G. \o vec saames 
RIMES ooo ot oe ene aa eeee sarees ODI revere seuetesierte'= 062) 2 seeeeee 
RUNENOE eee Soe sana oan cote cccteaacas sen do_ ==. OW emseenisitc 06)... sepa 
GAB COMM 2225 52s ace saa cease'ns oe per pound. 04 ra 03 eee eee 
BRE O Ns oa none a Ne sania ssae Foe ciemeeie EE Eee 10 09 09) Basan separ 
Fuel, coal...... yet SS ee Gate per ton.| $4 60 to 6 00 |$8 50to0 10 00 6 20 8 00 
wood, hard 5 00 |..----.--.--|.2-.------ 
pine 4 50 eter ate ele arctan a teee a eee 
NCD oe Ieee ta ie ae Osteen wt de iain 95 1 12 1 00 
DOMESTIC DRY-GOODS, ETC. 
Shirtings, brown, 4-4, standard quality....per yard. 10 24 
bleached, 4-4, standard quality.-... @O,2-2 15 28to 47 
Sheetings, brown, 9-8, standard quality.......do.--. 23 23 
bleached, 9-8, standard quality ....do.---. 28 38 
Cotton flannel, medium quality...1.....----- Opes. 31 42 
iekings, food quality: .-.<.0scses-ss-00-e0: donee. 25 28 
Mignseline'de laines.--- 252-2. 2 nee ena G0 cea loia a semen 28to 47 | | 29 Woe caeeeetce 
Satinets, medium quality ..---..--.-.-------. 0seoe 50. Bombo! tl 20h ace winelataie tesla eee 
Moots, men's, Heavy.-..-<.-2.2-.25 <tse.~8 per pair. 400} 1 92to2 30 Eg. ee saa ratere 
HOUSE RENT, ; 
Four-roomed tenements ....---.-------- per montly|220>.4----.5>- 2 28 to 3 20 5 00 |$25 to $40* 
Six-roomed tenements..-....--.--..--------- doed 2 Heseeet e222 3 10 te 4 10 HOO! |S cee 
BOARD. 
For men, (mechanics or other workmen)..per week.|.--.-..---.--- 1 75 to 2 20 2580s ometemeete 
For women employed in factories da -| 155 to 2 00 |...-.0.-----|---- eee eee 











*Per annum. 
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EXPENDITURES OF WORKMEN’S FAMILIES. 


The circular requesting statements of the weekly outlay by the fami- 
lies of laboring men for provisions and other necessary articles of sub- 
sistence, and for house-rent, clothing, &c., met with but few responses 
from France; there being but one from Nice and two from Marseilles. 


NICE. 


Average weekly expenditures of a family consisting of two adults and three children. 





ibreade se. wc. - Gh Ae BRS oa od ae $2 50 | Fruits, (green or dried).......... $0 15 
ROSIE ANAS ct Seva cccccs-aclecos sss Go| Mele tesceescr Aa coenease semen ae 25 
BS DUOMeee ces wiclic at jcldeccc chen teen 154 fOior other light... 12st eee 25 
NONGOR Ol ccciscemcs Jas-'os steacoeatc 15 | ‘Otheranticlesc:2ts>) cane eosetece See 
Pee eis a si ain) eink ve ecemres eae 18 | Spirits, beer, and tobacco........ 1 00 
IVs emia els come, nine aces oame 18 | House-rent -.-... .<-... Smidiaiaia Sieve 35 
Wee eee arcrclios ose tte dace 19 

Me eff oh minsci nokiee ayscenine etee 10 7 23 
Soap, starch, salt, &c .......-..... 35 | Clothing ‘per year-.2. 2-2... -...- 50 46 
ROR ae a ose gins Ls ns scence’ 1S \CLaxes Per years. 2 scsmee sees eee 1 90 
Potatoes and other vegetables... 35 

MARSEILLES, 


Mr. Consul Price, in transmitting a statement of the weekly earnings 
and expenditures of the families of two laboring men in Marseilles, 
makes the following explanation: 


The following table represents, as exactly as possible, the average wages and expenses 
of a family of working people of two classes, between which there exists a hardly ap- 
preciable ditference. It results from these figures that the laborer earning the least 
Wages saves the most at the end of the year, because he is more sober. Spirituous 
liquors do not figure in the table of expenses because they are not consumed in the 
family, but only at the saloon or café The item of light is insignificant, for the reason 
that the hearth-fire suffices to light the living-room, and the laborer goes to bed early 
and rarely lights alamp. The item of combustibles can only be estimated ; for,in gen- 
eral, the laborers collect and gather up in the factories the débris of wood, charcoal, 
and coke, which serves them for fuel. 


Average weekly earnings and expenditures of the families of two laboring men, each family 
consisting of two adults and two children. 




















Earnings: 
No.1. No. 2. 
MIAO I EORK, con nehees ioc unetteees cicccahe eee ees seceeeeee $3 30 = $4 «80 
BRIGNOMNO Bo oo nip oot pig he ects ent, cl Se dae ns OT PERS ee 90 90 
opal Weekly MaRninga,. ..c0a.cmatyaties selects Sock ounces eee eae 4 20 5 70 
Expenditures: 
Baie, o POUNAE - cscs ses sep adee ones ae ee ee $1 00 $1 00 
PRIMO OMUATUS . oA. bones nacis Se Uetoc eared e eel en ee 35 42 
ectonests, 2) pounds :...<-.cceneec ss cpceecata cee cee cade ee 30 80 
RRO aes anonng «cuscs spnatuanec sa thoeehin iateal heen 16 20 
(GiGi. eeeeoeeee tee ee een nee eect ee eee 20 12 
ERNE oie 05> Some, nna ware aeeeee sta tet ee 10 14 
PERE a. 56 55 coms 90 oun soak eeae tc ae ee ee eee 07 12 
Ge MIEN soe dine wan stk eb Sb kce ee ot ae i ee 05 10 
POP OCMC Gee owes cane sueancidtoner nc hase ett eee eee 19 30 
RA SUG WORE ads olsen a0 nnnigawcnccete eeck weer Seieseesrere 03 08 
Potatoes aud other vegetables... .... ces -ances cous cocounccccce chee 21 29 
BAUR E one cna Gtae CUR Aee OA <i> ser nae o0nlGadanade euce eee ore eee 04 09 
POVSORD, BUIEVE MOIR fen w en 4c ie sems «ane dcaccdey taco teen ne ee 14 20 
BRON 2 tab wo eee ale Ricans a eons’ sown sok ud s Goda sem eece ee ane 20 30 
Educational and religious purposes .... ,.........-.0e--20.--00e eee eee 06 ie 
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Result : 
BPIWOOKS! OXPONSES, Ab Godl Qnnan ware sceceace soceccceec cece $161 20 at $4.82 $224 64 
REO EDI SsTOT ONO VEAL) saan, earecne's cio Uelaeinie)s ep wncua Wat oe aces 24 00 50 00 
185 20 274 G4 
ov weeks earnings, at $4.00. Sic cosesd.c.. deccteeede cde 218 40 at $5.70 296 40 
Balance, saved in'one year... 0.6... eens .ce-es i 33 20 7 21 74 


EDUCATION AND CRIME IN MARSEILLES. 


In reference to education and to penal offenses in Marseilles, Mr. 
Consul Osterhaus writes as follows : ; 


Education.—There is, perhaps, no better way of giving a proximate idea of the edu- 
cational advantages and conaition of this people than by giving the statistics of pop- 
ulation, number of schools of primary instruction, and the number of scholars. There 
are in this department three arrondissements, which, according to the ceasus of. 1872, 
contain a population as follows: Arrondissement of Marseilles, 352,280; of Aix, 
114,038 ; of Arles, 88,407. This number is composed as follows: 





Mie pave ane winMarried= mens eieiss Setecc Heea= bat see ene toes aclonueaea as 157, 352 
RPEMALM OCs MON 22 ~ oh oo -4 Salsas aa aa dampelss la cae sajtios tod ao ae sweat eee 106, 612 
Un ae ee awe eae See oasis) pe seen aad ai i alicss Clataie aire (a iaiich staat 132, 245 
CHM ATTIEO, WOMOGIin ose cocoate cite caste ccs tosses cesta case ecsceee ened 107, 618 
MNMIVTCONGS See hen a ee enc eo oe emai eg ac emeles Scans cc eciocicmes «aitemene 29, 764 

SOS ae es cae eye ae a aS ia ia oa oe iereenis io ste inle win. wines seit oat 504, 725 


Of this number 514,169 are French and 40,556 are foreigners. 

From the report of the superintendent of primary instruction, it appears that there 
are in this department 742 primary schools, divided as follows: 171 public schools for 
boys, 131 public schools for girls, 128 free schools for boys, 287 free schools for girls, 
and 21 mixed schools of all kinds. The 171 public schools for boys receive together 
23,340 children. One hundred and twenty-three schools, containing 11,473 scholars, 
are directed by lay-teachers; and 48 schools, with 11,867 scholars, are sectarian. The 
131 public schools for girls receive together 14,976 scholars, of which 2,229 are taught 
by lay-teachers, and 12,547 are under the direction of sectarian teachers. The whole 
number of scholars who frequent the primary schools of the department is 59,478, and 
classified as follows: 


Scholars. 
ara SC ROO COI DONG ssn eet ae no se aaaal aes jnceioiaer ea cianae n= oceania ats 23, 340 
Public schools for girls. -~ --22 - = 2 ene pow serie wns e nies oe ene ene no 14, 976 
eae aeboole ton bOvar trees itor = mee oek lols ola Sea lein o nfoeisini sin elses cuca as 
rec schools for girls sco. o-.4 1s ac <mnclene mnie sine “2 ten isie= 9s nie ae 13, 150 
PUTIN RO HOGIS= Ate ee ee ee Re we ceicer cece acts sence cose cncea tee mee 


The Protestant and Jewish sects have several schools in the department, and in suf- 
ficient number to respond to the needs of those different sects for religious teaching. 

Penal offenses —During the year 1872 the courts of Aix have rendered 1,160 decisions ; 
the court of assizes of the department has tried 136 prisoners, of whom 34 have been 
acquitted, 54 condemned to infamous penalties, and 48 sentenced to correctional pun- 
ishment. The tribunal correctional of Marseilles has, in 1870, judged 2,692 prisoners, 
of whom 321 were acquitted; and the correctional tribunals of Aix and Tarascon 
have tried 729 prisoners. : 
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LABOR IN GERMANY. 


If, instead of a report on the cost and condition of labor, this volume 
were a history of the various industries of Europe, it would be inter- | 
esting to ascertain the origin and to trace the development of the prin- 
cipal manufactures of those states which now compose the German 
Empire. 

The woolen goods of Rhenish Prussia and Saxony, the linens of Sile- 
sia and Westphalia, the cottons of Alsace and Berlin, the leather of the 
Rhine country, the steel of Essen, the bronzes of Berlin and Munich, the 
toys of Nuremberg and Sonneberg, the carved work of the Hartz Mount- - 

-ains, the philosophical instruments of Berlin and Cassel, to say nothing 
of the numerous peculiar industries of Berlin, Chemnitz, Frankfort, 
Stuttgart, Cologne, and Elberfeld—all of which find extensive markets 
in the United States—would form rich subjects for historical investiga- 
tion, and the publication of the results prove highly instructive. On 
some other person with more leisure, and with equal sympathy for the 
industrial classes, must this pleasant work be devolved. 


IMPORTS FROM GERMANY. 
The products of German industry, which comprise the principal im- 
ports from that country during the last two fiscal years, as well as the 


total annual value of our imports since 1868, are shown in the following 
table: 


Value of imports. 




















Articles. 
1874, 1873. 

Pov MAM CGAGSIMELES «1. ~ -j0\2'= segs p= se ws s Sine ie peso ee aes $3, 216, 305 $4, 758, 363 
NRE Se OOUS ac a sia avis os nine aiwian e sie We sab ewioe ecle Aer ares 1, 016, 384 1, 360, 576 
Other manufactures of wool...-.. Soe erate Sate toate seein or 2, 011, 025 2, 635, 365 
Pokaan WACbUres! (2 Ja wae ose oe cies eas eee eeeeee 5, 644, 936 13, 118, 480 
PD UGOMPNOSIELY: oom tonic np aAue as Or een icatee meee ete ee 2, 964, 863 3, 660, 602 
Other manufactures of cotton.....-.. EES See aoe meee 3, 263, 436 4, 451, 022 
MAC VRTOOMS Soe Ae (3h Rolie Lis See foe Nie 1, 520, 910 1, 909, 751 
Leather, and manufactures of, except gloves....-....----- 1, 360, 724 2, 154, 940 
PAONER thin 52 =o oe his SEALER STIS, Cae tha cee cee ce eace 990, 261 1, 469, 620 
SEG HONSt 2M ost) Wk 0 oer e ets ee ee eer 841, 013 1, 149, 123 
ewory and watches siss2. 2-2. seat. seu ic ceeeee eee 1, 210, 835 2,618, 692 
IPECCIOUS SUONOS .; <5... ..vdet usu cease coe ose oan cee tek 380, 249 692, 980 
Ma MmCIE ASE ieac <>, n'a eee cise ee eee tie ne eee eee 585, 816 931, 009 
(Pieer CU STASBW ATO... .<'- a oat eke een se mee meeeremmae cs 1, 588, 623 1, 962, 956 
Iron and steel, and manufactures of........-.-.....------ 1, 478, 877 1, 836, 158 
eg Rete nn a es- one ccascctee Sea REE See eee eee 896, 478 962, 736 
Books, pamphlets, maps, &o...-...-----.-s-0 caseaceone-- 851, 536 916, 007 
Chemicals ...--.-....-- ne sic nie ep aie ene eae eee ee ee 1, 011, 062 1, 158, 155 
Wales spirits, and Cordials... ccesnsceeeseey setae 252, 262 449, 203 
A OGNOr MECLOMAMUIEG: s micccnsic pea cw avancieee oe aemoe eet ee 12, 824, 257 13, 206, 018 

Total imports of merchandise............--..----- 43, 909, 852 61, 401, 756 
POUR I  eiie ba cee eee ee kee cd a bata ee. a ee ee el ee ; 
Potato 5712: she Neteee Neste osc cco neonc cen ta ee yi re ie 
‘Total in RStOs 2 Aenean ee ee re 27, 015, 321 


‘Lotaliin 1860; 2s. caaseee mene tater iene seer cscs cee raises aiken sie ee Se 25, 087, 987 
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IMMIGRATION INTO THE UNITED STATES FROM GERMANY. 


Unlike France, from which we receive the products of the labor of her 
skilled artisans, but not the artisans themselves, Germany has contrib- 
uted not only her workmanship, but her workmen. Our annual receipts 
of her products, as appears from the foregoing statement, average in 
value over $33,000,000, while of her sons and daughters, embracing a 
large number of skilled workmen as well as men of talent and enterprise, 
we received in a single year, 1854, the large number of 206,054, whose 
material value at the average stated in another work* by the author of 
this report, viz, $800, reaches nearly $165,000,000. 

The immigration into this country from Germany during the fifty-four 
years, from 1820 to 1874, was as follows: 





Bea yon sn ae ud SReRUGet gat hE Piste ae ee' Sans 7, 729 
ete te oe a ola scien 2 wiuibiiaidl Giehlist= "e672 os ake 152, 454 
EO snc a nn ae wade Ge eeds SR fei re cont, Lantenbastms 434, 626 
OR Ne Ns aa pars a) .01 aisle 5 <eeana cays « of «HE Unies oh ares 951, 667 
1661-70, (closing with December). .............26.2.0 +2009 822, 007 
age tre as a hide maatiobts\-\ otoy~ 2 slags CH duea aeastis 107, 201 
th ae ae Biya Tobie ease acak gist d Worse eaee ctaigiant 155, 595 
RI A eke 5) ins min totstin af since 6 fui oben Sk Sod ghd oe 8 = ai Sa ciate 133, 141 
AOtAS SSS. ree IES ay cae ape Eat a ona eee 56, 927 

PAM BTEG AEB co - 0 nseee Biche that Sater aht brane Meee s a Se sions a eiees 2, 821, 347 








This large addition to our population in a little over half a century 
has furnished, at the rate above indicated, an increment to our material 
wealth of $2,257,077,600. 

The census of 1870: shows that of the various nationalities which 
compose our foreign-born population no less than 1,690,533 were natives 
of Germany; while of the cities of New York, Chicago, Saint Louis, 
and Cincinnati from 16 to 20 per cent. of the whole population were of 
German birth. New York City contained in 1870 more native Germans 
than the two manufacturing towns of Barmen and Chemnitz; Saint 
Louis more than the city of Brunswick, and Chicago more than Metz.t 





* Special Report on Immigration, accompanying Information for Immigrants, by Ed- 
ward Young, Ph.D. Government Printing-Office, Washington, 1871. 

tThe large German population of several cities of the United States, as compared 
with the whole population of cities and towns of Germany, will be best illustrated by 
the following statement: : 


German population of United States cities | Aggregate population of German cities in 
1871. 


in 1870. 
BNENVRN OU 2 9-5 aeccesseataelesue 151206; Mini chizcesascrscs sere ocise once 5 < 169, 612 
RMMIMGGIIS -s32 Sc sie ose nce << ass 59,040 | Barmen and Elderfeld.........-. 146, 849 
iMeR POL a. cs sccs seese tee ae 52316; ||| Colognes saccsses. se ssue ts ode 129, 251 
Philadelphia, ..2s-42-<2--+ 02+ 50, 746>|| eipsic-<pcscsin2s2ec tos! eK 102, 575 
MWIMGINAUL <u. 22lesce eset oes te 49,448 | Frankfort-on-the-Main .....-.... 90,748 
rGavi a= fnoc-5. s-a--4 8 eeoe 36, 169) | BICMOMN esse suacs. sosse tube se 82, 990 
IBADIN OTOL. <0 oc sce< 28 - oasis 32,276 | Aix-la-Chapelle ....-......2...-+ 73) 722 
Mitlaaukee .--  2s..5c-.54sc5- se058 92,599 | Dusseldorf ........-.. Ba: 69, 462 
ematatOw NG Vere oes soon cb= tee ae Oo O40 CROMNI ta acsemdersaacos aw s0-e tse 68, 150 
Mevenicn Nia. vig. s sce. ne a 15 SOL MBLUNB WICK gcc suis npwaew uses sua2e 57, 380 
Wir velanGirn css Cools cecbeane sae THSSOOH MEIBSON ica ce ncceseposee Lusso s fave 51, 768 


News OUGAalIS.0.6.--s--2ck-- «46 15,239 | Metz ..... efoeile icy nteaisrwans'= 210) s ore 51, 707 
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COST OF LABOR AND OF SUBSISTENCE IN LOWER SILESIA IN 1868. 


Before presenting detailed statements showing the results of personal 
inquiry into the cost ‘and conditions of labor in Germany in 1872, it may 
be well to submit the rates of wages existing before the advance in 
price which followed the termination of the Franco-German war. 

A work, published by Mr. Jacobi, on the rates of wages and the 
material condition of the working-classes in Lower Silesia during the 
years 1867 and 1868, affords information of¢great value, especially in 
regard to factory-operatives at that period. From the numerous and 
detailed statements only a few have been selected, translations of which 
are here presented. 


Table showing the rates of wages paid for factory and other labor in Lower 
Silesia during the year 1868. 


[Rates expressed in United States coin.] 





Wages per day. 





Branches and occupations, 
Males, Females. Children. 





Bleachers: Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Ordinatye hands) co. soacetaneseccenie wes 18 fo 36 |) 144, to 16) that. eee ee 
PleaCheMne ct. 32) seo oneo ce tumae ecto ees Ri 0 Se. Wine easiness epee eee 
MMS IOnS eros e ee Acces eee ware ane 90 $042 [row hs Sea ee eee 
MEIOROMGDE ss in Sore meet acm ese ae ete ee coe 48 to 60.» |\cco2o 2.22 o alae eee 

BOOK DINGErS Son... caisose sep atec she see Ise Se LOlDS (eee ee 2 ee eee 

ISEOW GIS 5022 schecce. Peinielaniw lacie pias oemee eae trae 24 to 36 |...-.. sa <2 el nee 

Brickyards: 

OndimanvewOrk. .2cc pacers mcetereseesiae 20 tO 24 Nee Seni eel eee 
MOLMSLS ante. cise s See Soe eee eee eee BO O730" cose ete toes eee 
@hamotte-~molders .. 202i aese-bee. ccd Sa hO ABE Secon tee ac | aac ee ere 
Onicontract-worloe.-e--heceeecseresce.-< 36 to 60 14 to 20 10 to 17 
Average summer wages ..-..---..--....-- 24 to 42 16 to 18 10 to 18 
Cane-factories : 
PIREIENOUS 9a. els aie sen onc ces eames eee cee bee 0 CO"GO Se sate cea Senses eee 
ENOL AVONS Apes 2 - bas ot. ete eer ae eee eee 36/60 160 Wo See, 22s a ee ee 
PLOMMOEG renter oni ssc ae See cee ee 4S. Wty Oil. cout te paisiSwell Sea eee 
HOA DOLOUS sce enn. < sisia mete cieh see ce ene cette RE G0:AR) essa aca sl coer eee 

Chemical-works: 

Eta TO WASES. ware) = celncsace hee cena d OL ssece oe sean] ae eee 

NOWOLKG atc. eee te ee eee eee eee 24 to 36 8 to 15 4 to 6 
Cigar-factories : 

ROCLD POLS ace je seats seat eee oe See eee 

Skilled hands 

Wrappers.--.--. 

THOMOND os <n cis oot oe eee eee eee eee 

Agsorters ... 22.2222. rar tnse thier nee once 72 to $1 08 

ae SOLSr rc... a tote ee eee eee } 

| OF STT hae ig es Sess ang oe Be 

DES MOMS Mtee pe ioatenin noo w aig sinumisiceee Cee eine ceee 8. 10 'S6-| sce eee eee ee 

Earthenware, glassware, &c.: 

OUOLY, MDOWLCTS. 0. <ienne oe coerce dacs 60 40° 72" 1) oS |e 
OMLOUCINATVAWVOLK joo a2. vcs Cee ee eee 24 to 60 1d to" R2) |. sree 4 
Stoneware, ordinary work .........22..... 18" to cede “| io Oe i ct wets ee eee 
PULMOLS Reis vic estean sco se eres soe 24. $0.48? ol so eects saan 
Pall otseereters «-'s'e-- Stoo. een foe Ok GO AD Soret | eae eoee 
Porcelain, glazing-makers ............ 2... 30 to 36 18) t024 |. eee 
DUMNONE  eeeewereeen woes scccatahcees 30. $0: 42+ 1 ell eee ee 
PUMLOTS £ eectmigen maltese cles sk cece te 36 to 42 12 "to' 16 sce set erates 
POLPEL-LNINETS eee cee eee. es eee oe nee 46)" OY" | 50 ance ces Ree eee 


foremen jn cxp See ee eee ee kre Gate aoe 96 


oe 
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Rates of wages paid for factory and other labor in Lower Silesia—Cont’d. 








Wages per day. 
Branches and occupations. ; 
Males. Females. Children. 
Cents. Cents. p 
ReAHSE-WOPKGy PONSHONS)calea sage os nace sn) |Seledirs Coins 10 to 24 et 
WA] COURS Ast See oto ad Qatar de awoetees ea oe CU esi cel 22ciclhs vee 
painters and gilders.....-.--.-...---- 40 to 72 18: tordG? Winsteeoneeoeee 
sil lodehand eit oo. ie) teeters aa e GOs tO; 96% ||. seers ste eee 
NOEUICSINDKOUS A. aotee kore vas fea. a leo BS bOr GOs ho caidoaid oicncmilwate ee eee 
QEUINaALyTNaNOS ss. ae less s eels. =< rc 24 to 36 12 to 18 12 
Flour-mills: 

BPA OVETANNSS scioicles seas sek SSE Seite sa 22: 0.29) dskidoe. sete eee 
Assistant millers. --..32..3-.< Pee wep ae BOpLOUOULS., came cchecsac.cleeee nee emend 
PNOMIC cee tet oes aa cee hetesiccete aoe ens QA 10 29 ~ jecicmis unm acme Coe eeeeeete 
Wise iMInIB 2 3. odor ee seme aetotee ence cence BO | wealanlncisiocaien cn eee eee 
MARGMIGR Bo Oe. Seis noes. gos cists ose a eieo we We Sole coe cea eee eee 

Gais-werks laborers cases <4 lsc. +2 cae cece ws 24 toL36) |; oo. sarscnelle coer emer 
Hatters: 
@rdinary hands s2-) 3-22 s<555.0s 0b kes 48 to $1 94: FOL SO il eaee eee 
Shilledhandsestossie fess Sees A Sh eee $UGGibo-. G2 bse cea I seed 
Iron-works: 
GB aboOLersie ae 3 aasaes wesc eb da seeet can ASh to: 28%) | 22S see 2 || sos 
Toskemither oo akc s halen se aeroaniateaeis se 24. or 60 laurel cote eee 
Machine-puildersvics ss on 22 sositue <a see Se 60! to: $1 08) oleae es) Se ee 
MIGIdGrSte es eels rece. ot So eoss eels aelceSe AD ONG 2 \snccaetieacse 12 to 20 
WMIMGTS ©. Seo hols. cose saree cee see ose EOE PIS. SL Scere oe eene a crreers 
Migchmistsye ot ecatacttes tte esa secice se AQPLON TZ Soe Pe all oe tera 
Sevigriedinme They. Meet net snes he cl vente o's cae S ASv april! seers veclics sees 
TES ite foc ie © oe ae Ae epee meee es SGOT Die ls ee Slee lee eee 
ReMEGEt Ge ee ee in = Saleem one aieese OO? tO-72 [se oe Jaci awe Ocala 
Lime-kilns: ‘ 
abOrera, 1 WAINtGl <--2--<.+--25-=2 ----~<'2 ZOO BO: |Saceet st<> oe sae secant 
SuMmMGIrN 2 25 veo cele coos = se DA For QO eee oe cllene seereoreee 
Mining: , 
Wrdinery labor-=s--.---5---2—-----—-----= 18 to 24 12 16 to 20 
UO A oe ee es See ee AStto: GOT. cea ec clece scene 
Perinen see eet Seen ee as aro ele < slain se once BOM ale Beis excise ra ein lle te serepensteteees 
emer EMG NP at. pa ais eas - oe i aan ace clelae 18 to 42 1G’ pet cae eer 
Paper-mills: 
Ordinary laborers ..----.----- See ee ee 21 to 48 10 to 24 8 to 16 
ROSES Peee ee. eee ne 2 aii to ead ws ole DADO estos SUIS ae eee 
iolanesmillers: eee sec ee - to cielncieines oom SOP) Sr he nc cates leas an oer 
Miro aNISiS Se 0 cae sein o ea ctaeoeee cise oe = 86 Seni. oeeces 22) Saas 
PeEaiT Eamets Soe Sen SS eee => Sona Sacwiaaiee 42 to 48 12 to) DAP eeeee 3 
Railroad-car shop: 
aE TIA en te Stee aes Slee: Sia cine sem ole ofemiete AON GONTD | hase oes eet meteers 
Locksmiths .-.-.--. Bee ee ee fee a sae SEMtOL9O Mase 2-12 > aie oes eneome 
DT rIRET Se cee Sees Sete erates ooo s ae AD toi @lOSn eee St ree ee lee eer 
Senew-cuticlales sseiteaenine sos <i -sie~= a= =i SOrtorGOl. eee foe e tae ee eetslees 
Abirien sae ate eee ante ann wins oem oes ADE LON OO becere cottons. lpewinisenernasis 
Hl GLenhlGRSs es Asces ce cias sac sisecicke ~sle.n “ie 25, ASRbONGC Meteo cece aes accieware temas 
Wheelwrights .----.--------------------- AEE HOMtmme eters ataet eect al a octet el ata aee 
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Upholsterers .----.-------------+---------- SOMEOLOUMN fee seins lise eal aciae sie nia 
PAOREIAR Soe se. + semacica-lesosae ec celewee ws See wie Se Pe oo eres 
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Saw-mills: 
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Rates of wages paid for factory and other labor in Lower Silesia—Cont’d. 


Wages per day. 
Branches and occupations, se 
Males. Females. Children. 
Cents. Cents. Cents. 
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_. The regular wages of workingmen average, in summer and winter, from 16.8 cents to 
24 cents (gold) per day; of females, from 8.4 to 14.4 cents per day, more nearly ap- 
proaching the higher rate. During the short winter days workingmen receive, for 
eight hours’ labor, from 10 to 14.4 cents; the females, 7.2 cents; while in summer, for 
twelve to thirteen hours’ labor the relative wages are from 19.2 to 28.8 cents, and from 
14.4 to 19.2 cents, respectively. The wages of those working in the royal forests are 
so regulated as to average 24 cents per day for males, and 14.4 cents per day for females; 
in some mountain countries the latter receive but 12 cents. ; 

_ In larger cities wages rise above these rates, especially for skilled labor. Men work- 
ing on railroads receive in summer from 28.8 to 36 cents per day ; and women from 16.8 
to 26.4 cents. In the larger cities ordinary female help in house-keeping is paid from 
24 to 26.4 cents. 

Work done by the piece, or by contract, is paid about one-third more than the cus- 
tomary wages. A common laborer expects, in contract work, from 36 to 48 cents; at 
railroad work, even more. 

When work is scarce the wages often fall to about 16.8 cents per day for males, and 
9.6 cents for females. : 

Labor is often paid by the hour, at from 1.4 to 3 cents for males, and 0.4 to 2 cents 
for females ; 2.4 cents per hour are the wages of an able field laborer in the mountains. 

During the summer especially, opportunities for work are offered to children, who 
receive trom 6.11 to 7.2 cents per day, and in winter about 4.8 cents. 

Wherever the work rises above mere manual labor in a trade or factory, the daily 
wages of men are from 30 to 48 cents, and often rise to 60 cents. Miners at tunneling 
are frequently paid 72 cents, (1 thaler;) in the district of Gérlitz, a brick-maker, aided 
by his wife, averages 80 cents per day.; in the district of Jauer from $5.76 to $7.20 per 
week. Skilled workmen of large experience receive from $360 to $432 perannum. The 
wages of the molders and enamelers in iron-founderies, of the locksmiths and joiners 
in machine-works, in piano factories, amount to from 72 cents to $1.08 per day; the 
same in manufactories of glass, silver-ware, and watches, and hat-factories. The high- 
est wages paid to a very skillful joiner in a piano-forte factory were $12.24 per week. 

Wages for female labor are more uniform throughout; 18 cents per day can be earned 
by_a skillful hand ; 24 cents per day very rarely. 

Juvenile laborers in factories begin with wages of 48 cents per week, for 10 hours’ 
work daily, and rise to 72 cents per week. The law prohibits the employment of 
children under twelve years of age; from twelve to fourteen years it permits 6 hours, 
and from fourteen to sixteen years, 10 hours daily. 

The general average of daily wages is as follows: Males, for 12 hours’ work per day, 
in the country, 19.2 cents; in cities, 24 cents; harder labor, 30 cents; in cities, 36 
cents; skilled labor, 60 cents. 

The wages of master-workmen, overseers, &c., are not included in the above average, 
but are at least $172 per annum. 

In regard to the time of work, laborers in factories are employed 11 to 12 hours per 
day, (exclusive of time for meals;) where work is continued day and night, the hours 
for the day are from 6 to 12 a.m.,and 1 to7 p. m.; for the night, from 7 p. m. to 6 a. 
m., with } hour recess; in a few districts 10 hours constitute a day’s work. In many 
cloth-factories and wool-spinneries, males and females work 12 to 13 hours, and some 
even 16 hours per day. As an example, a cloth-factory employs firemen and machinists 
16 hours, spinners and dyers 14 hours, all others 12 hours, exclusive of time for meals. 


————— | 
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In glass-works, the nature of the work requires from 16 to 18 hours for melters, 13 to 
15 hours for blowers; but then one party rests while the other works, 

he wages of journeymen in the following trades, including board and lodging, are 
as follows: 


Per week. 
Rea OU AI ate aor ota le So eins ma ene eatuainaic athe Se singe Ri bum Sim6ik) «dia Kin wee ae nee 0 9 
Repeat eat enter ei anes Siete et cya codices ae mascots an vic aajentce ws sv, da male pene 72 
SAMENESS ae a onan Pct) Ses WON we a See kcicn ssclncaowees ace mccaCueege 1 08 
ONSET EL SS - ened Back Baserse agers He Saie Sees Ce ta eine Soe mR aie J nd 2 52 
Beebe NIRS ee oe Neier aioa nc Min alter aime icaS eS oe dw aid Sates Wiblelb ait St ears 2 16 
AMEE RSI CIE. Santee, aE a PIES otek Sah MeCTeNG 5 (Oe) aeavad/sialn alaGrs iene was aniece seen 9316 
RRR rR ere rete Ob Sd Cece IG ee chy ac wicttat hin sw ihe) ag Hosein oa ae sae 72 
en GER he ae ean RL ea Kes HCAs G4 a Aeon Se wa idee cules Someh ee 2.52 
DRG ES Saree Rrra! aS a ame are, aneya ins OR ANS SE beni SH Ale ne eS Gh Send Aine sl PET 252 
PRIME ICONN eyo tere nails Sie dis Saiminiaie Ca wa ciebed ws HOMES Mak sao e maine waud ober 1 44 
PRE TYRTNTOD ena: eee leain alae Sateeel Seg ws ee ma ee ciSe Ne Soe EN ale coc cre ere ae 3 42 
Meat INA EER eo.) Soe ae Ceca k Saw cence chit we one toee ETO OS2 Hc eet $2 88 to 3 60 
EIEN ON Data ne cara m ate Sala oc aes 0 asin a cemct seca dsehiae adusiciste sauce seers 1 44 to2 16 


From the reports of the chambers of commerce of Germany the fol- 
lowing labor statistics are collected: 
In the coal-mines of Rhenish Prussia, average daily wages of 3,661 laborers, with 


EAGER OF 6,5 sce, PALSONS, IMALGS i Ss. wie - once Sante a eeceemacceegaaae salsees $0 64 
Jron-foundery, (Duisburg,) average wages per day, founders..........---.- $0 65 to 72 
Reruren) SkWled: workmen 3255 )3 cosine wate mtiere ce ats arco ttselerss qersta ae ancsleaeaee 54 
PRIN EG TS ey, 2 SiS ai rete atta ies ores Sam ale Siar na ceiccha MONS ee eek ieee 43 
Michi nasis ANG LOCKAMIGHS S52 Sue aa Secs ce pHa hoes docs eng sob cleaned sete See 58 
In two iron-founderies, same district, average daily wages, respectively... .- 58 and 65 
iron bridee establishment. -—--. 5. w- cenc ce we. ese eo scin come 2 Sd awe ess ees 55 
Safe-factory, average yearly earnings....-.-..--. «------------------- tos sate 182 80 
Zinc establishments, average wages, first-class hands.......-.--.-.----------- 94 

second-class hands .......-.--..----.---- 72 
OpherdapORers- ss. Got sio hash oe es Saceate 53 
Cotion-factories, average wages per hand, including children.-.--.-..---.------ AL 
Cotton-spinning, average wages per hand, (mostly young persons).---..-.-,--- 36 


Average weekly wages paid in the coal-mines of Plauen, (Saxony): To miners, 
$3.10; to laborers, $1.98; and to boys, 40 cents. 


WAGES AND COST OF LIVING IN DIFFERENT DISTRICTS OF LOWER SILESIA. 


1. District of Bolkenhain. 


The annual expenses of a family of about five persons, (three children,) belonging to 
the workiug class, were as follows: 





Provisions, (per day, 14.4 to 16.8 cents,) per year ..-..--.--------------------- $60 00 

Rent, (8 thalers) ..----.----. ------ ------ +--+ 25 22s eee eee ee eee eee eee eee 5 76 

BRON. 42.2225 ee eg ee ier ee ES eet Se aia a) wio~ os 2 na Pee = 3 60 

Clothing, linen, &c.----..-----.----- ---+ --- 22+ 2-2 ee eee eee ee eee eee 14 40 

Furniture, tools, &¢.--< ---- ------ ---- oe = eo ne wo nee en nt nee tenn nee ae 7 20 
Taxes: State, 0.72; church, 12; commune, 36--..-----------------.---- $1 20 
School for two. childrem...<-..-----.-2---2- sen nce ene nescence oe 2 50 

3 70 

aren ee eae ao ee een ae wise aicncenldiem = en enone ia cin Sees 94 66 


The expenses of a laborer’s family being 24 to 26.4 cents per day, the earnings should 
be 28 to 30.8 cents per day, which the head of the family cannot earn. While his earn- 
ings are from 17 to 19 cents, the wife earns 8 to 10 cents, and the children must help as 
soon as old enough. Miners in this district have 24 to 29 cents daily wages ; factory- 
men from 19 to 29 cents; mechanics receive 48 to 54 cents per week, besides board ; 
male house-servants $17 to $30,and females $12 per annum, exclusive of board and 
lodging. ; 

2. District of Landshut. 

Expenses of a family: 








In the country. In a city. 
Romt, per allnuml-.----------2--------------»------- Ne Onde hee aria sic $10 72 
Bes cons (per week, 90 cents,) per annum-.--..-.--.. 46 80 (per week, $1.08) 56 10 
Fuel and light, per annum.-..--..---------+--------- AA ee eee ne ne 16 42 
Taxes, &C., per aNNUM..--------------+------------- EO iat ae tee siecicis aia 4 32 
Clothing, &c., per annum.....----.-------------+---- Spero ste eee asia 10 00 — 
Other expenses, per annunl.....----.---.---- Bree sees Teo Be eters nin cieehs ate 8 57 
Potales.. se ee aicctne iene nace ne aiecsiae=.« 86 32 106 13 
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The income of laborers’ (weavers’) families docs not generally reach these amounts. 
Many are permitted to gather their wood from the royal forests, and spend little for 
clothwg, which they beg from charitable neighbors. A weaver earns here from 48 to 
72 cents, $1 and $1.50 per week; most weavers have two looms in operation, and to- 
gether with their wives earn from $1.50 to $2.16 per week. The average earnings of 
weavers are given at 96 cents per week, or about $50 per annum. 

5 3. District of Hirschberg. 

The lowest cost of living for a laborer’s family is given at $64.80 to $72 per annum, 
of which are expended for provisions, $43.30; for clothing, $17; taxes, $3.16; fuel, 
$3.60; rent, $4, &c. In the summer the wages for 12 hours’ daily work, for males, are 
from 15 to 39 cents; for females, 5 to 17 cents per day; in winter from 3 to 7 cents 
less. A male farm-hand receives $12 to $22 per year; a boy, $9 to $14; a maid-servant, 
$12 to $18 per annum with board. : 

The annual expenses of a laborer’s family, living in a comfortable manner, without 
luxuries, would be nearly double the amount actually expended above. 

The following is an estimate: 





Rent, (one room, alcove and: bed-room) ..---.<--- deo -- sence n= + onee <n en == - $8 64 
Sietaad: Lobb)... = be sienwasaimarsecne Mensa eeomie penetrate canes 5a en ee 
Provisions, (breakfast, coffee; at noon, potatoes, dumpling—10 cents; evening, 
bread, a little brandy—5 cents; supper, soup, bread, vegetables—6 cents) .-.. 75 00 
Clothing, (husband, $6.48; wife, $5.76; children, $7.20, soap, 72 cents) .....--- 20 16 
WIESE OOS ol oie pe a= okie mys ee oie ina SSeS ae osm Ie NT a met ear ee et 2 16 
Schooling of children, (24 cents per week per child)......-.-.-.---..--.------ ~ 3 60 
Mchool- books, S20. ce Honigecees sees ccles ce saute Sas nue e seacss tt Santee eee 72 
oslaveby: Loc sickness, SOs cescek ees seotae-eeeteane net eee i oe enone meee 8 58 
WarOneseOh) OX PSUS. <2 ci cieec ine eia- erie meee aati sent Sowa tesieies ae see 8 58 
Otall act asiodee es see tao eee ees sea tellac sta os SAG eee eee ae 141 84 


4, District of Schinau. 


The ordinary yearly wages, in addition to board, paid to servants in this rural dis- 
trict, were as follows: Man-servant, $14.40 to $21.60; boys, $8.64 to $12.96; maid- 
servants, $8.64 to $17.28; child’s nurses, $5.76 to $12.96. 

During the harvest the daily wages for fourteen hours’ work are as follows: Mowers, 
from 19.2 to 28.8 cents; laborers, (males,) from 19.2 to 24 cents; females, from 14.4 to 
17 cents. 

In other seasons males receive, for ten hours’ daily labor, from 14.4 to 19.2 cents, and 
females 12 to 14.4 cents per day; and in winter males receive 12 cents, and females 7.4 
to 9.6 cents. A laborer in the cities receives from 24 to 28.8 cents per day; the “fel- 
lows” (journeymen) of trades receive from 60 cents to $1.20 per week, and board. 

A laborer’s family of five persons requires for its subsistence during the year the fol- 
lowing amount: For provisions, $72 to $85.72; rent of one room and three bedrooms, 
$4.32; clothing, &c., $10.80; fuel, &c., $3.60; taxes, &c., $3.60. Total, $108.04. 


5. District of Goldberg. 


The cost of living of a laborer’s family (husband, wife, and two children) in this 
district is thus given: Provisions, $75.60; rent, $4.32; fuel, $7.20; clothing, $10.02 ; 
furniture, tools, &c., 72 cents; taxes, &c., $2.28. Total, $100.14. In less expensive 
times provisions have been estimated at $20 less. : 

In the rural portion men receive 21.6 cents, women 14.4 cents for a day’s work; this 
average includes higher wages for skilled labor. 

On a farm a man-servant receives $17.20 per year, in addition to board, &e., which 
may be estimated at $43.20 ; a maid-servant receives $14.40, besides board. 

Laborers in stone-quarries earn from 24 to 43.2 cents per day; in cloth factories, 1.8 
to 2.2 cents per hour, while the daily wages of carpenters are from 33.6 to 38.4 cents ; 
masons, 33.6 to 45.6 cents; roof-slaters, 33.6 to 45.6. p 

Shoemakers and tailors receive from 9 to 10 cents, besides their board and lodging, 
which is valued at 12 cents. 

6. District of Lowenberg. 

The yearly expenses of a family with three children are estimated at from $93.60 to 
$108, namely : 

City. Country. 


Renn emer. 22+: cn vtech fe sou eee eck eee eer meee hen Cee eee $10 60 = $4 $2 
PrOviSiONS; (CHLOOsWer Week) 1)... 00st Seeesueee eee eee mons Jigses, HOS BOT a moo Lae 
ueleandal OMipeetoes aloo ssc bss cisan pein S ecaee cette: sae eee 12 66 10 80 
LAOS \SCNOOL MOC Ci nantsieteeeine s'c's <a -'s iniclo's he tiie Sec ie Se ee eee ee eee 3 60 3 60 
Cloth & ie cnma eo weremetataereteiat cc's? <o's'n'b oe Seat aiatlls Senne ee RE ee 1285 12 8 
Other expenses: acme met nein tt. omni aaiwn ee Sone ee eater eee eee 5 76 5 76 





Total ..0. 2 iied ale oe otee Ge pena balked oes Remo rect Ae eee ee eer, 93 05 
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“pe oey are as follows: 
en, day-laborers, from 14.4 to 28.8 cents per day; women, 12 to 18 cents per day; 
men, with board, 9.6 to 14.4 cents per-day; women, with board, 7.2 to 12 cents er an 
From ten to fourteen hours constitute a day’s labor; more hours and harder work se- 
cure higher wages. 

Male servants per year, $14.40 to $36, and board ; female, per year, $8.57 to $21.60, and 


. board. 











Journeymen in trades obtain the following : 
e In cities. In the country. 
Wages per week with board and 
lodging. 
Minimum, | Maximum. | Minimum. | Maximum. 

RE Stae ease woos eee ao $0 54 $0 72 $0 42 £0 72 
Wheelwrights -.....--.---.------ 54 72 42 72 
MNGCMAKGIS S422. 2ants-a--~ sions 54 60 42 72 
BUTLER Oe a coe cae ees osc oe m ani 54 72 30 60 
Wapimnot-makers/o- 2. 52-- 2-57. 54 72 42 72 








7. City of Greifenberg. 


The subsistence of a workingman’s family, consisting of five—man, wife, and three 
children—is thus given: 














INCOME. 

A mason receives 33.6 cents per day, regular work, thirty-two weeks in the 
YOAT .- ---. one ann nnn ne ee nnn noe ne nae ene nese teen sence $64 52 
Weaving or other work, four months, at 48 to 60 cents per week, Say io 2.ccicss 8 00 
Yearly earnings of wife.----.---.-------- 0-220 -eee ee ee ee ce eee eee eee ee ees 7 20 
Rene ee goa siceb alee ashi Sedan won baa estrus Sess tava 

A day-laborer receives 24 cents per day, or $1.44 per week, regular work, forty 
eta hs Seta gona sce eee B= cis scie's «2 os sibem-jeieeie ot grime $57 60 
During the rest of the year he and his wife may earn..---.------+--+----++--- 14 40 
Wahal o2ocen oct os soo r este c enone aces eine sea Sees. eme ce sinnn sei-eseini eine 72 00 


A carpenter earns a little more than a mason, his chances for winter-labor being bet- 
ter. A weaver, working at home, makes less than the day-laborer ; those in the fac- 
tory earn per year, $72. 

EXPENSES OF A FAMILY. 


Rent, $8.64; clothing, $14.40, (shoes being a large item ;) light, $1.44; fuel, $5.04 ; 
repairing tools, 72 cents; taxes, $1.44; school for three children, $1.44. Total, $33.12. 

Provisions.—The meals consist of potatoes and bread, their means not being suffi- 
cient to allow meat: Potatoes, twenty bushels, $10.08; bread, (6 cents per day, ) $21.90 ; 
coffee, (chiccory, four pounds per week,) $2.88; butter, (one-half pound per week,) lard, 
herring, salt, (24 cents per week,) $19.48, Total, $47.26. Aggregate expenses, $80.38. 

Nore —If the work is not regular, the demands of the family must be curtailed, and 
suffering often takes place. 
F 8. District of Gorlitz. 

Here the condition of the laborer appears more comfortable, since work can be found 
throughout the year. ; 

Masons and carpenters earn 36 to 43.4 cents per day ; railroad-laborers, 26.4 to 28.8 ; 
field-laborers, 21.6 to 28.8, and females, 14.5 to 24. 

The lowest expenses for a family consisting of four or five persons are thus com- 


puted: 








IPEOVASIONS 22-2 --2<.cce ene cninen a seen meee neinicis clcineaaicinaisen cnicici=s $57 60 to $85 72 
Rent, lights, and fuel...-.--------------- --22pdjger ers etree 11 52 to 21 10 
Deine Meee oan arene ee inns ooo sone eames eee cos" 13 57 to 18 00 
BN AGE) eo tenn ninite nears annem 2 e-em aiseinah ¢ snpiegnion<i-~* 144 to 288 
Rp MD Os sh an came nn sane esc memascesiergeenac= => -° 144 to 288 
Taxes..---- ------ ----02 eee eee eeee pisces 2 chee Seiemrineienminsim meee 72 to 1 44 

Total ..-- e-ccon cnccce cecccn cee nne cons cone cans enca ness tees 86 29) to, 132702 
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By careful inquiries it has been ascertained that a family can earn from $93.60 to 


144 a year, so that some lay up small sayings. de WE 7 
. For en city of Gérlitz the average income of a laborer’s family is estimated at $95 
to $144 a year; the expenses for 7 or five persons, from $115 to $172.80, namely : 





Rent, lights, and fuel......---. ---e ec cene cone enon cnee wenn con nee $22 72 to $32 15 

@lothing, &¢..-.... seecsgoede Seces=aslehes wee ones hdnie sae ewan hues 40 to 21 60 

Tools, furniture, &C..- 2. 2... 2-2 eno ene ene heen cone ene e ee none 1 44 to 5 76 

MCNOOli acicws = claws Pacem am emen mien wie maeinialainte ma alate lale iste) marae re 4 32 to 5 04 

PTO VISIONS. seer secs wees seem De Soa dea eee ee oe nose eee ee 72 00 to 108 2 
poe 

TROGH Ee eaeaie sea le ee eice 2 Mele wine woes we <i nlisinelnca Ohne eins ore ate 114 88 to 172 80 


9, District of Glogau. 
Farm-laborers’ income: 











Males: 6 weeks in harvest, at 30 cents per day.-.--..--.- ODA ea $10 80 
14 weeks, (sowing and baymaking,) at 24 cents per day.-...--- 20 16 
15 weeks, fall and spring, at 18 cents per day..--...----.------ 16 20. 
15 weeks, winter, at 14.4 cents per day........-.---------.---- 12 96 
Totial, 50 weeks... ..--.-------------22 coos eee cree cere cere teers tees eee $60 12 
Females: 6 weeks, at 12 cents per day, (5 days per week) -.---.------ $3 60 
14 weeks, 20 O16 comts per Gay. ose. oe arise minnie elowae=leee mas 6 72 
15 weeks, at 8.4 cents per day.....----......--- ee eatencee 6 30 
T5aweeks, ab.7.2 CONS, POU Cay, - Saute cae cmecc aaa Ss sere 5 40 
etal OO WOCRS 2 avclncen Succ crancerecac ences meen tesa Ce een 22 02 
(Grea Cua bOuad ley «tis cal eae quiches: eieietins = clefefe easiness eal let eee 82 14 








Expenses of a family of three children: 


MGshettels® pye, ab GL.32 -o25 ssccis denjvcisesas tsa sade Sawattacdien oslecss haseesee Soke em 
Preto onveHe Tur LUG le OU seremmite rt chee wine eee isc ones chee eter ie aie a eee ~. 3.60 
OMshettels parley, ar GIO sa ss25 soak Sos ass sn ob dniae Sasa Seess seeks am US a etee ee 
Sehetrola peas, at pl. Ado sos se ewe oe se awip ene wieme meee Neneeees a saaenas eee eee 
Ormnerersmilles; ab gly Adae.csecs . Poel bene Se saan eetoclac sea ae mena ines tae ee 
BAbars pouatoes; at Ge.4 Cents .5-- a5) <sa= <2 ons txaslnalce asian wees ee accesses ae 
Hempounds butter, at; Le cents.2 215. 2c sc. foes ae ice antonge se eee cee eae eo 
Hesiquarte millk.abi24 cémtss.2- 2222 ce. smc: cee ns oc aecee scenes eee ae eee 
Meat, (2 quarters mutton, $3.60; 1 pig, $10.80)... 1.5222. 2e seco nese eeee esc 14 40 
Ep OUNECL S SAN Gy atu 28 oe Se rece vm eyancl = weal ae emialiee inl e emma ata mlm = (alates moe tea te 
enh ocvO.s UiGhb G1 SOS aoa. soc sa:5 teciae ee so oe nee ase eased Seen ee 
ela (aMGod, $9,224 G0al G3. 18) 28 i. Cais riee rnin eer ees aoe hig aS eeaca ae Ree 


Ver Se eae ei mie le elm me ceo rant ene alee atm eee fete tere nie nw a 
PipRon said "OUNET OX POMBOS oc <5 '- Sp< crse ace a> hag spent miata ewe as ain lo ee 


PR OLA 3-rid Seats seGie se se ae/enien Se wale ares ee moe ea hee oe eee a epee ems 


As, according to these statistics, a man and wife can earn but $82.14 per year, a defi- 
ciency of $36.89 must be made up by the work of the children, or by extra labor in the 
summer, especially at harvest-time, 


10. District of Liegnitz. 
Expenses of a family with three children: 





Provisions—bread, 1 pound of flour per head, daily... -.-.......--....-2-.acee- $26 52 
potatoes, + bag, or 75 pounds per week, at 18 cents ........-...-- 9 36 
parley, 2-sheftels, at 96 cents... a-2—- «-oces ceo on. See eee eee 96 
peas, 1 shéffel, ati Gl08e sac ateas BER SSE: SERe eee eee 1 08 
butter, 1 to 1$ pounds per week, 714 pounds per year, at 19 cents. 13 73 
mille, 4:quarts. daily; at: 4ncentiuss0¢ be accs as chee seeeee een nee 5 84 
ineat, 1 swine for fattening, or 1 pound per week ............--.. 5 56 
Balt, 1 pound per week, st -2.4 celts .... 0. panac ese eeeeeeces eee 1 25 
Gatbee chiecory; Sugar"... Loans cccen eeees See eee eee eeee eae 4 32 
wheat four for cakeon “holidays -.->.s.t4 ance wes eeee ce eee ees ft 32 
DRO inm isa) ninls\s<\n;n) «=> ~ «ec s'e en mse sinig SSRI ae ee eee 90 

70 84 


*1 sheffel equals 1.56 bushels, United States. 
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Rent for a room, a garret-room, and small space, per annum........... wise Anise $7 20 
Light, oil for 36 to 39 weeks, 4 to } pound, at 6 cents.......-..-...- nt 5 ae od 
Fuel, during 6 winter-months, 20 cents; summer, 10 cents per week.-....-.--. 8 00 

Clothing—husband, 2 shirts, at 72 cents -..---.-.--....... avcsemermaeree $1 44 

RE SEU LOSS DOOR cate ararcte tay cian cle se welmajacqu. saw Ualee cereeaiee ee ONeS 

pantaloons, (three pairs in two years)...............---..--- 72 

NON NS eet etaraa Pl alaoes mines a's icles Ciaicisinie wine ufarelar lan ne sae Sie ete 72 
6 76 

Maivc oe ite CINISOSM Re Cemee eee eee ames ten cu bene soe eae 1 44 

Pee, OEE OG Rie centers ce atte cnc eks Seles Sake eee BOM 

CTGSE OSC te afoo ee niduictele hie netiem bitrate euttnes strancrs 2 64 
5'28 

children—6 shirts, at 36 cents each....-...---0--2---. e000 2-05 2 16 

S pairs OL Shoes. sok ceyqae ce oes Lae a Sciewe meee wee 2 16 

Clothin gy es. 5 5a dees tel Slate eaten <esib— Fe 2 16 
6 48 
Soap, for washing ..--....... ene So sate a temeae ays ie paces ctecmmomcaaae MIS Iee 1 20 
Pun nicmroar enon Oke cer cee ce one soe acne cele cae icpyae SIE ie Sie sates omkemin ee oes 1 44 
Taxes—income, 72 cents; comniunal, 38.4 cents; school, including books, $2.556. 3 60 
Pi baltOXMENISES .~ one laun5- = wince Bde e is arcdse cos tn cieesenigeisi eh aek « eee eeeee , 412 14 

Income of a family with two children: 
fous anteaverares 305 Mayes atl. Céntacesss-scc<eeeccas.c-.ac-n ee cece: sects $65 88 
iiteaverrres 200 days, ab L004 centser. <<) ton osc msae a cce ore = seen pescnee 26 00 
Oldest child averages 60 days, at 7-2 cents’ -.22 22.2 .f.. .- keene le ecwe onsen apeauae 
Every married woman receives— 

AaB MeieO) WHER bee mie citst lors anc hs ate astn came ES de ee a ote eres ‘$1 80 

PRBMGOla EV OmE Her Sole ese cogs wee ens cases cast ascecceceer tueOLO 

ARNO OMAR ALO Weems ie 25 era eae laa ase and <cis wajsuceueso ee ot coats 1 92 

ESlectie NOAA ee cr Oot tec nas totes co ucepseeiyn ssa Shis ople ea eee eyes ad ae 1 08 
/ 6 96 
He can raise on a patch of land 10 bags potatoes, valued at ....--...----.-.-- 2 88 
And glean at harvest 3 shetfels of rye or barley.--....---.-.---.------------- 5 a Ob 
Pernoxara work: phrough the: years. occ e sn bees nalala cae cose sects strewesineee 8 64 
PRE N UU or cere cia ain winipe ech wine. <ieja=ineps sale) x14 = Sle te Sev sne egal 55's Sue sere 5 76 
123 50 


In the city of Liegnitz the average expense of a laborer’s family is estimated at 
$141.84 per year. 


WAGES IN GERMANY IN 1870. 


The following information, in regard to the rates of wages paid in 
other parts of Germany in the year 1870, was obtained from another 
source: . 

Coal-mines in Hanover, Deister River.—Workmen employed, 502; 
average annual earnings, $135.53. 

Coal-mines at Kniggenbriicke—Workmen employed, 141; average 
monthly earnings, $10.08 to $12.24. : : 

Turkish-carpet factory in Silesia.—Males, $1.80 to $2.88 per week; 
females $1.08 to $2.16 per week. 

Silk-manufactures in Crefeld—Employed in 1867: masters, fellows, 
and apprentices, 20,449; total wages paid, $2,591,387; average per 
capita, $126.70. In 1870, masters, fellows, and apprentices, 28,213; 
total wages paid, $3,820,711; average per capita, $135.45. 

The wages of carpenters and builders increased 15 to 20 per cent. 
in 1870. 

Weaving in Osterode.—Weavers and spinners, per day, 30 to 36 cents; 
children, per day, 12 to 18 and 24 cents. 

Iron-mines near Duisburg—Employed in 1870, 694 miners, &c.; 
wages, $184,400; annual average, $150.43. Hands, furnaces, &c., em- 
ployed, 305; wages, $56,903 ; average, $186.56. 

Iron-works, ‘ Vulcan.”—Melters, per day, 72 cents; job-workers, 53 
cents; contract-workers, 63 cents; ordinary hands, 46 cents. 
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Manufactory of crucibles, retorts, &Gc—Hands employed, 159; wages, 
$33,409.44; average, $210.12. : a 
Wharves at Ruhrort—Laborers, in summer, 72 cents per day; in 

winter, 48 cents per day. 

Iron-works at Borbeck—Employ 237 men, at average daily wages of 53 
cents. é 

Zine-works at Borbeck—Employ 295 men; total wages for the year, 
$65,900.16; average, $223.40. 

Lron-works at Kupfurdrew—Employ, in mines, 226 men, at average 
‘daily wages of 57 cents; in near furnaces, 181 men, at average daily 
wages of 52 cents. 

First-class melters, per day, 99 cents; second-class melters, per day, 
76 cents; third-class melters, per day, 62 cents; firemen, per day, 99 
cents; laborers, per day, 51 cents. ’ 

Salt-works at Lueneburg—Empioy 120 men; total wages, $14,356.80; 
average, $119.64. 

LIron-works at Lueneburg—Employ 290 men; total wages, $40,521.60 ; 
average, $139.73. 

Gypsum-factory at Lueneburg—Employs 46 men ; total wages, $3,272.40; 
average, $71.14. 

Manure-factory at Lueneburg—Employs 70 men; total wages, $5,400; 
average, $77.14. . 

Cooper-shop at Lueneburg—Employs 34 men; total wages, $5,703.84; 
average, $167.76. 

Coal-mines near Lauban.—Hewers, per day, 46 to 53 cents; drawers, _ 
per day, 30 to 44 cents; ordinary laborers, per day, 11 cents. 

kailroad-works near Lauban— Employ 175 hands; total wages, $33,336; 
average, $190.49. 

FACTORY-LABOR IN 1871. 


The following statement of the rates paid for factory-labor has been 
prepared from the Annual Report of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Plauen, Saxony, for 1871: 












Occupations, Weekly wages. 

Tron-founderies : 

Patiernsmolkersy sai crsicwes oie ninqickeiten eee See ce eaeeee bee ee 3 $2 88 

MeGeksmithsieewso> conc sceas cata con Se oeeee eee Mn nceecasnea 2 16 

GID OLGES Fe oo cle caten PRE wc ae ORL ae ink ot Re Hee ee 1 44 

PAA PPOMGI CER crcte, oan onic ain wie vl siere feleie re et-lape ie eee ere aif gems Simoes 1 06 
In the Upper Erz Mountains: : 

MONGROTS 3a <kee Saie lke 2) eld Rae NS Iota ere UROL cease eee $2 88to 5 04 

Molders’ apprentices 216to 3 60 

Carpenters. ..-- fe chepeieieieintele iminleere in icl=)aidarniae aioe ttle ea “7 3 60 

OWBNOIS 2) Wes cimeiee an sea ce teense Ce en eee 2 88to 3 60 

Blacksmiths: « . sarc oa nem arsecelusacet Coee een te nee 2 88to 3 60 
In founderies at Crimmit-schau: 

OREM AN ssigniis Gasca hh okie, dee © Rose citer eee ee 7 20 to 10 30 

MOMS <.).-; awa cca tenes Mae Reo Oo ee 2 88to 5 04 

PROIMODS coc hc fas ae eee een 3 60 

Apprentices - 2 16to 3°60 

POTIONS | ts on. fw Sete eK ls cee semen ten ca ee 2 88to 3 96 
Tron-founderies at Reichenbach : 

MOMS LS iin eye )m ni Sn o/c re ey cine el teens a: eae ee ea 3 60 

ERO NGA COS, 3 aia srsiaha cae ere ce che See otal) Pete cae onic el tee ge : : 

OPO MIS). co. 5 (on cnc ccs oo ERLE Cee EEE Oe i a : 4 16 
Machine-works: i 

PIE ORG ia en bis'e/iaicreie Kip wim nos Soke be olen SR RIEE aE Oe eee aden 

MSO GICSEO TULIS in alates nS, cio 10.09% hye imicidi om iaceeteieterys ore re ee : a i. ; 2 

DOU CNS Peeemniten ac sists ce wacicad ookce ce teen teatro eee 2 88 to 04 


4 
Ofhermechoniegyees . a. ¢:-<eis esac se cten cae ees nem GE 2 88 
ApPplrenvleGsPepmenent sees ected kup ce Nets laies SOE aikc ee cite ete RRO ES 72 to 2 
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Machine-works at Werdan: 
NODE Gs wate teen aiecta nee a Pace vee < voce te nxicte Ge cts ouaeuscene 
Machine-works at Zurckau: 
Pec Ome ml uheneeU lela tAGGe tees eras ete n seseds seoceeececee cess 
OriRee Mea ATCN ste oon eter es fence veccce csccsd oc lector eee 
EV DREOM GGG ame arate eaten ee Cr se cAdeldacjucs see cav, sates occee 
Machine-works at Reicheubach : 
RSC Meee ae tae ee ere OER Nh os wamen ctemacecals 
GeDens AMIN OINOMse st cecan a cacter s ctioes sos cose sree sovlebeon 
RecA OU seers ie oe aia aie a Son ce tee OC ce ack ooecde twas 


EM DRT eM UGE ST emia crcl a es oe at eet omaniem net wae tows és eexe cosas : 


Machine-works at Plauen : 
POGRBIOIGH Aree eS or a re ete w care Bee Selec ale wigs bas ect ee bee cis cape 


OMI OLH Seer etre tare aoe ie oie ek ae ak Scien abate tects | Co bbicxuteeethe 
NUOLELGS as tramp iac fone eee nme ok are ene lat Coe ties Seow 


FUERTE ARCO Sees err teen a et ON eee teen sa ea Re 


SP MECM GIGS. Sete nen aon cee oe ee sleniee segr ares cece ce cents 
Machine-works at Aue: 

Mourners locksmiths, de 212 ote ce acdae rose Stine eslvese atest sacs 

Founders EN See ets eran ene wee cols ae el cco c Ske teva wabaene 


asiaae eee eiece tera art oe eters see rae cs se csenceees 


WiOUID=StrING NBKENB.s-2<2252cedsacceecnd gees sesas vets eceice sess 
Other factories pay, BVeTage WALES... e-- seco ee-+ cece cree scee- 
theibesh hands). soko. os pas ssessie \eusce seas tests seieces 

Clock and watch factories: 

Superintending the erection of large clocks, per day--.----. $1. 80 

Wiatel-makers 6252. =erccce=cersscrseerese pemweek- cs ane2 oar- 

MOE IHN ELA So a aaincs cee ciqnla saaccesse co- sasne a egeccsiseee Gee 

EN CON EOS tee aioe pcr ae oo Seiciaets «nin k apivie niaie sence] pisiceiob) = 

SOB e MIDKETS cae sae e oscsla eae eiassis 4ccdewcts seca ssaeecerene 

RCD a ee a ete ee a A eek. Sok aks in cles Seeebceoekie Soe are 

pe AOL Neer ets Nene eleinnisonior apse csteeaes es ae 

SP gitt MN CONS 2 ees ei ora es ote Gace sais'e'at e sinincenisec ges ais seal 

PURE OLKINCMEe cons site ee baa siccslesianssesacieaaa'oces cca neiose 
Tin-ware factory : F 

SPREVESINEAE EIA eee ere fetcinaie ote a Ssieicie ofole ctolee) pisielaesuste wrsin s) wieletalarel ore eteteet 
Silver-ware: - . 

PGT STING arene tee rea io am aon aaa nig aieysyaiiaiai=isinioie <ine-ccereiainialafetemre 
Spoon-factories : 

Cubbers, polishers) LCs o= 5-20 20 ogee re <marine=ssierar- roan nee 

OOPS OI eee Noe cee a aio smclarsaicis sive sciessicnwisdsaecisceecanes 
Silver-ware works at Reichenbach : 

DUA feats TAPS ter are ete crate a tale ieee eianimiecs aplaininiersiniaverst= initial 

ey eer eeocclemnmon? Sinise ag ane) e's sale a etetmetts iit ane 
Sand-paper factories : 

Wrorloncn wibal DORM eres cing a ccsne ss eccevereeeemercrenin se 

airs ee a ee er airigeiosiecieer simeaeines ie sree setae cose 
Glass-works : 

STORES ee tare ate at atels aipioiw ctnis\= ae we cla a onan oieletnete ate iriove'vine 9) 2 
Dye-stuff and varnish factories : 

Ne Slee eee oe eee ee einai nein ie 41c. to 60c. per day... 

Nese) CS afer ies ele aise alee nner 24c. to 39c. per day-- 
Confectioners : 

call cere iia alee ela oie ie leases oe rated sete iene emi e= wie ais emiaieiciee 

Ret OS eee alae) ino rier seeininfol wile Msn in tela eieisintel=icial<el'vicle wing) sco 
Textile factories : 

Yarn-spinning, girls (over 14 years).....--...--2..--cs0 ---20- +0" 

DCH SI MUOLS ala aetna r= sa ele ia eel set= a mealaemetomiva sta eval seiaieale oo 

SOUS pee salen yaiaiercieiela eaieita aeesieeteiat cia eimai aise rs sino seein ainisin aie 

CI GAMGIS pines selsinin nieces alemeieec se Rae otc itie te sce esses 


$2 16 to 
3 24 to 


-2 42 to 
72 to 


72 to 


2 88 to 
3 24 to 


2 16 to 


2 52 to 
1 08 to 


1 44 to 


2 46 to 
1 44 to 
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$3 60 


4 32 
2 88 
216 


4 32 
3 60 
3 25 
2 88 


2 88 
3 60 
3 60 
3 24 


2 42 


2 88 
2 52 

96 
2 40 
2 88 
2 88 
1 44 
2 16 


3 60 
216 


3 60 
4 32 
3 60 
1 08 


2 88 
1 44 


3 60 


3 60 
2 34 


5 40 
1 25 


1 66 
3 06 
3 06 
2 10 
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Textile factories : - (einle) : 
At spreading-machines, (girls)...--- ---- ---- ---<2+ ---------+---- 
eolaners ha catduslbc sve Loan CRIL @oles bee baMenise te eb poems $2 42 to 
Packers < 2566 sacice sess oniteciece cise Wise piie'e solan kalstaiceresclatee erent 
OVOTSCOr 2 .a soe sew cece ele ciele ae gee omelnincleseesel-sa ane miveee sane 
Spinning-master ......-.-----. ---- eee eee ee eee eee ee eee noes 
Ordinary hands ..-.. s--- -.-- 2-2-2622 oe) cee e eee eens ce eeee 1 20 to 
Fomales, (at combing) -------------- a wine bwin wile! siete aiaialnintonela' se ets 
Other fomalese fo... ccc suk + carte coe da save uve ew eam alae dion ae mie 1 06 to 
Highest Wages: tc -10c- sec on aia eyes einai ieee eee eee 2 88 to 
Rope-makers : oe 
(BOS HHERON ee «ccc cdesclcct see csenesSrebicee snsa= ase seers ere mas 3 60 to 
Boys, (15 to 17 years of age).-...----- ---- +--+ -+-----+-----++--+-- 
Cotton factories, (power-looms:) 
COtDON-WEAVOCIS <2 oc 2 a.o see ea sec eee sealeesee aan ae sae 2 68 to 
Cotton-weavers, girls, maximum ...--------------+-+---.-------- 
Cotton-weavers, males, maximum...--.---.-----.-------------- 
Another establishment gives the average earnings of— 
Males foes sects sane cotelncaloe oie a atte tew Mare 4 eee nee aaa eae ete a 
len hl OS tc. cte oe wis Bere cic c ein eine wim wie tethers wie tin wee foe all 
IMGKtMUM TALES 2s ee oto saetellojeee eee alae er allen eine 4 32 to 
. Woolen-cloth weavers are generally paid according to the number of 
' threads per inch, and ordinarily earn..--.-.-.-+---..-------------+----- 1 80 to 
Shearers, females....-..------------------- 2+ +220 eee enon ene ee =e 1 44 to 
Weavers on steam-power looms, females........---..----.-----+-----. 1 80 to 
C@haim-spoolers: -.- 2.25 oe) cociccs ose ceinniso tees sancee sssaee vonece 
Bleaching, taales 2..--- 2.0. 12-200 cece en ecw once 2 pan anes 50s ese=== 2 70 to 
, PN regexai YD WEN yaya Stectnie esi = sae eee eal te iN e te oa ate tenn et are erte 
ADV OLINO MVLOS at aaisine oes alata sperm = aici aalnle minal e)miai= pra ents et oratcterel ete eters eae 2 52 to 
Cloths, cassimeres, &c. : 
SVN Gays tea ta ota tale welt lel win ote sia atet eet= nie el aie) wile te  ee e 3 60 to 
HOU MCLs sys Searle salaten te see aioe etal eet ale al oe tie 2 52 to 
SINGAMOLS) OUTS ara tare\ia alate atetala mye) ele nr wletnio tate tel ele eo oe ae ete 1 44 to 
Ward-cleaners. = ¢2-e.a cas <a. ecetene eee ea telelete ela eta tee te ate tar 1 44 to 
(BOWS eases colcie erwin sais si sis mere aw afee mie elete ale aia my ele le te oak ee ata o ieee 
HUD) OTS ote vam atw staat ate es oe are ee rale tah ie hee alate nl nei lel ocala 
AT MOROLASL ALAS 1 OHIALOS atelate ste State = ieicieal le'loeleiniat =i eieisieieciois ais stealer tele ete 5 36 to 
Embroiderers on linen, jaconet, &c., net from $113.76 to $137.50 per year. 
Peaw.OUs OL CeSi ONG. clare ta oot eelelelneiel= Sn iaie lat ieiaint = ola awl etal ate relate 2 88 to 
uace-weavers and knitters, women. .-....--...---.----.------ ---- ---. -- 1 25 to 
Cpa ere eae te isicy ee ois aielleia atm ata osteo tale eae ete = fave ate lola wie ictelo te lot meet 72 to 
RSI KL ONY OAV OLS sie faite orale we motes ae om ta ole teal oat tele at aie eae hee ioe 1 08 to 


PATA ONCOP LLOMA Vues o sietele stars stale a ale folate etal lm oe eet eel = eee eee 
PR ATINGLS WIN A LES 22.2 ~/ac'o we. - ws ininaleienie:e elastics J empeeie alee = aeimsises cma a ieee Samer OO MEE 
Kid-glove makers : 


$2 83 


3 12 
2 52 
3 60 
4 32 
1 80 
1 56 
44 
32 


22 
44 


12 
46 
ol 


64 
34 
04 


WEWORWORNH TFWWH UW Pe Be 


OVE HEVUOA VERE wwo 
on 
a 


GRUGCTS con oes casa sales So tata oe sens Gin ee ale Slane meses = nlc nae ee stage Co ONO ATR TE 


Bowers: Temiales 124 Sc ces Soe er oe ee eee 

TD VOLS Scio s cix aie Claws lainisie tia taiore'e) statctereioeee 

Glove-sewers, per dozen, 67c. to $1.08. 
Brush-makers: 

‘ DIOS Ect cis nore acis nis wie eo isin wa nC see ole s'c a alclaleanto sae tioniee Seen one OREO 
OM AIES jccc eset wena wok os acme ke ctemraiiaewialearte Sake swleeteialaearoe 1 00 to 
JoMers and. polisherss. iit. cecsssarce de ceeees Ge noe eee keene eran Seem eR RECO 

Wood sawyers: 


By hand ©... coveedesseaccae hoswacvaae cescanicaas see eee eae me Seo LonuO 
nisteam saw-mill sc eso wseus ot emma deessin see acest ee eee 3 60 to 
miOpslass-tactory handsvc.ccc aces ss eaccuce taser saeeast ehsise a coweeeos 2 16 to 
AEE MCOTS, 2.0006 0 oss cchne cas ant ometeicos nate cece cack ea<aeipsicione 1 32 to 
Book-binders : 
UGH oe incisive own ccce stance tekuch cas secee acee concn pee eeRenee 2 88 to 
PVOMONe: vices. si. ee ee eeues cess pebten tect ace coe Rees 1 44 to 
Earnings of coal-miners and turf-diggers : 
Coal-miners, average earnings per year, in 1862 ......-... $121 60 
i a a LSG8%..Seeeaees 154 18 
a a ie LOT ee ca ee tere oe 


Turf-diggers, per 1,000, from 60 to 70 cents. 
Turf-cutters, per 1,000, from 18 to 20 cents. 


2 16 
2 88 
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FACTORY LABOR IN 1872. 


In the months of August and September, 1872, the author of this 
report personally visited the principal manufacturing towns in Germany, 
especially those in Saxony and Rhenish Prussia, for the purpose of ob- 
taining information in regard to the cost of labor, the condition of the 
workmen and their families, and tthe cost of provisions and other arti- 
cles of domestic consumption. Inthe prosecution of the inquiry he was 
aided by the United States consuls, and particularly by the agents of 
a well-known mercantile firm in New York,* who, at the request of 
their principals, obtained from the manufacturers from whom they make 
extensive purchases, statements of the prices paid in each establish- 
ment for the various kinds of labor. In submitting the information 
thus obtained by himself and others, the author expresses his convic- 
tion that the utmost confidence can be placed in the accuracy of the 
figures contained in the following statements: 


T.—RATES OF WAGES IN GERMANY. 


Siatements showing the rates of wages paid by manufacturing establishments 
in Germany in the year 1872. 


[Prussian thaler computed at 72 cents United States gold coin.] 





Occupations. Men. Women. Children. 





COTTON MANUFACTORIES. 


Manufacture of white cotton goods and em- 
broideries in Plauen, Saxony. 








Machine-loom, weavers, (12 hours per Per week. Per week. Per week. 

AVE Secs We naenis ence nscesimes $283 tO$3: 06) sane -- oseica| see aoe eee 
Machine-loom, spoolers, (12 hours per 

ME a 2S Ae nae) SP i eet = ints, oa 1. 86 ie Soeepsee essa |e ae 
Machine-loom, foremen, (12 hours per 

SD ettarge ne alee cecil =m .ii = == fee A rol etegeete ence a alee ate) | eer ate eee 
Hand-loom, weavers, (11 hours per day) | 2 16to 2 52|...........---|------.------- 
BROMeMARU GWULOLAe= =) o2 Aone ee se oce'lesis= sale seiniin = $1) 68:to:$1 (80) 52. aoe 
ING Lo NO uWwINGCTSsi. > ovo 2-5 oe a2 sas seaine dee a's cc 9716:to, 2° 42:|o 20 costes 
GPM SETA © teieee wie oem nea asin nin oan AT32 LO) Di (Oi\iaces20.-- oSiame il Jor cece 
Weavers, (chiefly piece-work) .--------. Dy etehii(y at! By Bp eeon abe Oa0)|ASbior ~sadsce'e 
Machine-embroiderers paid by the num- 

ieee Rima nes) 4a ene dene aeeeee sea. il BPA toy at! aU) name eoe See ceo ope Sac se nesece 
Needle-threaders of embroidering-ma- 

PINGS Est te = ae oie sles ateieia Sale siatsizte'sl|''3 = aint Soe ea 1, 80'to 923 16)22 eee see 
RHE ts pert mere sees ee Acar ae eee |e oi So aie imingeimeis 1550 to 2: 1GNS cee aerate 
ESCA MOUS eye ie et cieina aoa 3 sen!llnc aeons scmine ele OL GbOMe2sOe Ae eee ateaee 


Auerbach, Saxony. 


Olbe ls eae ie as hea cine oe noise ola livin i=in es inin Siam wins 1 AATEON 2G: am sienechemreleets 
Threaders, at machines.--..-..-.-------!.---- eee 144 TOM SON ee leetenerevemns 
Threaders, at machines, children, (half- 

ALE G US es Sete eee erates clein o> # |'sisinis Lee aetna msl ses dao mai 72to 84 
Machine-embroiderers -.....-..--------- SESS TOM Odile soe ceca | 2 aaa dieser cate 


Bibenstock, Saxony.’ 


Machine-embroiderers...--..-----.----=- ABO me OA Nose ctasieiers aeim||.xiaie.o-aaisialinteretetate 
Warn-threaders...------ .---0- seoncs -0--| ewe w ern wren |e mene en ween 72 to 96 
UA CMM ELtOMO Obie selaetae abe ener cleanianeisll eel pistasinn as a= ORGAO Me 1G :\a. lena teeters 
(Hours of labor, 10 to 12 per day.) i 


* Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. 
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Rates of wages paid by manufacturing establishments in Germany—Cont’d. 








Occupations. Men. 
Employés working mostly at home: Per day 
ewelsiOl CMULOMONONs. se ots sein yo solos esos i- n= et 

PRUMGLE UICC S OUC ccc a Sn cocescee(s cee bie |eoseecsts ees 

Machiné-embroiderers's..- 2 d..2 woke tose |-c--00 sac once 

HUM CUNTAIKONS faierele sod dh wh cee este =. de] scene dein SINaaes 

Corsét-sewers, Cutters... ss .ccsse essen |ssre se scan see 

EHGN EEE) eee $0 72 to $0 96 

HOMICHEL “OW OLS.) osita ces act sacece pases 48to 54 

GO Werse WEIS). ao Seccevsst Soe ode bs cacallsOeSca ewe aces 
(Hours of labor, 11 to 12 per day.) 

Johanngeorgenstadt, Saxony. 

AD OONEDULICTS Sao. fe- sateen sc=ieelneicicees| sess seeeecieeae 

Rippon=quiltiers 24. Shh. Seteee hese ae se nee aeeleme el aoes 

Embroiderers of table-covers, &c.......|-------------- 

REMWETAIOL OP 1OVES 20 226 2 acces nee sel ie cmmeiees amare 

Cutters of kid gloves...........-.s..--. 1 08to 1 44 

Hancy=box joimers.- -.....stiae osseous 48to 60 

Per week. 

ASSISTING on. s de Soe s'see See sales se yL alee 1 80to 2 16 

Baerenwalde, Saxony. 

Weacetactory scces tsce cece ceutewsectcces teu es ewenwess 
IMP LOWMeLers secs sone sec ase eres see aoneeete see ses 
PMR NOTA elas ess smelt si aelolels seein 2 16 
Chantilly-lace workers)..---....... «.--|2sseecscese-=- 


(Hours of labor, 12 per day.) 
Crefeld, Prussia. 


Silk-velvet factory : 


Dineen Ore fs ono Parca a each ede OO 
BVEDONS ee iot's = -pee'a sie sslosicclciets sn icisel\ sie OOLMON oat 
DP OOLOIS ge aele «cleccis nisin ina eisaie'sina ells a< Soeieais see 
BOT ORSOTSSe sae ae ce ae sees ata meecees 3 60to 4 32 
(Hours of labor, 60 per week.) 
Rheydt, Prussia. 
Silk-velvet factory : 
WHOAN. OLS cian cicic's = Weenies s Rac antereerns 3 60 to 4 68 
WiatPeIrs’.cccec seccce wocliscemattee eee 216to 3 24 
MPOOIETS= -2=a\ser coe acces avai afelnars Swill te eaeretee eee 
HDT EBSOLG ain cicays tom no.ccnreetemeran eee 2 52to 3 24 
Day-laborers.-......... soos} 2 441607 226 
(Hours of labor, 60 per “week. ) 
Viersen, Prussia. 
Silk-velvet factory : 
BYERVeS tence «2-90 Vecccdasee ance cat 0, DUOMONOS 
VIG NCISME cco enim 'sname toot las eens 2 88to 3 24 
PPO at tien(e vio'a.en ein ne «scans aasmloglancase ce meet ee 
MOUPRROUG weete (setae icilorue osencnge 2 88 to 3 60 
(Hours of labor, 60 per week.) 
Crefeld, Prussia. 
Piece-silks : 
DIVOUS) see ceeatecs cee es- Roeek Ske ace} 13) e480 4. oe 


Spoolers 


worm tw ewes ee cers eee ees come sa wees ae teen 








Children. 


‘Women. 
Per da: Per day 
$0180 bO.p0, GO\ |. ase Seaeee ear 
CATO BO pees Seon 
12 tO. 1-08 [eee soe ee 
Q9to. "36 J. eee Les 
24t0 -B0ososcscemseons 
SBF aa ae eee 
IZ to 1a sto. 
24 to BON boon i peat atre 
SOTO Ge OUT an cee eeee see 
24 tow -S0lles fees 
"Per week. | Per week. 
1 44 to, 2-16 |..cscu Sees 
L580 to 216s aecee eee 
“1 44t0. 2 16 |. 22ey aoe 


2 88to 3 24|- 


see e ce we eee eee 


2 16to 3 24 
1 32to 1 80 


2 88to 3 24]. 


1 44to 1 68 


me mec ee ee ewes 








eee tee ew teen awww wow e eee ces 


. 


- 
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Piece-silks—Continued. 


IWiRt pers. see once seb anes sa5-sss555 
Weavers, on ordinary taffeta sill --- 
Weavers, on medium taffeta silk ...- 
Weavers, heavy taffeta silk. ..-..-.- 
Weavers, satin, cotton woof 
Weavers, Turquoise, cotton woof--.- 
Weavers, reps, cotton woof 
Weavers, dressers 

(Hours of labor, 10 to 12 per day.) 


Rheydt, Prussia. 


Piece-silks: 


Weavers, silk 
“Weavers, satins, 
Spoolers, sill 
Spoolers, cotton 
IWanperd- 2. ------<\------. So sets 
Dressers 
(Hours of labor, 10 per day.) 
Silk ribbons, Wermelskirchen, Prus- 
sia, work people 
Silk ribbons, Langenberg, Prussia -- 


ee ee 
eee 


ee ee 


Annaberg, Saxony. 


Fringe-factory : 


Weavers. working on looms, fine 


Weavers, ordinary work 
Fringe-makers...------------------ 
Sewers of loop-lace and other orna- 
ments ----- 
(Hours of wo 


rk, 10 to 11 per day.) 


Buchholz, Saxony. 


Fringe-factory : 


Silk-fringe weavers ..--.-.---------- 
Cotton-fringe weaves. .---------«-- 
Sewers, on trimmings, &c 


(Hours of labor, 10 per day.) 


Buchholz, Saxony. 


Fringe-factory : 


Half silk, and silk fringes, loom- 


DOT ieee siete oa te nina ae 5'="eer-i 
Half silk, and cotton trimmings, &c. 
Woolen l9c@--4- -2-s2-e-cres==- --\-- 
Silk guipure-lace 

(Hours of labor, 12 per day.) 


Hohenstein, Saxony. 


Cotton hosiery : 


Workmen at Paget machine .-.-..-- 
Edgers 
Workers on round looms 
Formers 


| Men. Women. Children. 
Per week. Per week. Per week. 
ee ee eer. $216 |.cse acme eeere 
$2 88)... - wis, 4,=jataie oi [tog (a= alg ee ee 
BS OUMCE Ree eke ate 


$3 

2 88to 3 
60to 4 
88 to 
24 to 


60 


www 


3 
4 


were ne eees ecw 





G0 to $4 32|.......- 
60 lone de 
Bde te oe 


, 
a Ale case ares 


sae te tt te cece 


$1 44 to 2 16 
1 15to 1.68 
1 80to 216 


1 80to 2 88 
1 44to 3 60 


eee secre eee ese 


1 68to 2 16 





1 44to 2 16 


eee 


ewan et ett en 





ee ee 


1 20to 1 44 
1 08to 1 44 


eee ese cee e core 


Se 


<2 eee ees coe ece 


ee ccee cose eeee 





ee eee ee 
peewee ee teres 
eee ee 


eee we eee econ 





ween wows en aeeo 
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Occupations. Men. Women. Children. 
Cotton hosiery—Continued. ' Per week. , Per week. Per week. 
(EMITS CNS Mirae bmn) Seen eee Ml. Sioerl| drioteeeecc cies $0 96:to So 20i\s-eemeseae eee 
PPregs-Hands wees ceapcoan scence Scinn $252 toiG2.. 98 | 255.2 seta Soeel omelet ae 
LUG MONS Mise iilsaualccrecnisic ase cicciccine| :-. > | « KQEBSIL Ae AN eee eee ete : 
Hands on sewing-machines .....-...|----------2--- 1 20to 1 44)....----.-.-- : 
(Hours of labor, 10 to 104 per day.) 
Lichtenstein, Saxony. 
NMENESPOOLOIS ono -ceicen See terest taad|cnonce teed oeee pa ea Sacer. aeee 
fetus OMCINACHINES ass 2 soso Udlsece cee cee esioe 1 42400 2080) 22 52-2 ee 
IMIG NOLS ee wie wcicelwtla merece cles Sete 2 88to 3 60| 1 44t0 1 @0|.1-.----.ecece 
Hands on round machines ...-...-..- 2 16 t0 2:52) 1 Ad tori 80) i ce eee 
Hands on Paget machines .-...--... 3 24to 3 60 Ce |aasose eee ee 
Hands on edging machines.....-.-.-. 432) 53- Se aeneseses L eee 
(Hours of labor, 12 per day.) 
Hartmannsdorf, Saxony. 
Paget-loom makers ....-...--..---. 2B8itomouOs ovate teetloe ~ sae eres 
Foreman, exclusive of free rent and 
Geese sae Sceccs Soe ce eee eee HATGNt owe tents sees ste Oreos oe 
Firemen, exclusive of free rent and 
MG Pe le mlatiaiaetete lot alateleteicinat cele cre eter 2°88) | so sos oe soe clel SSUES Bae eee 
PC KOL MeL taciaeomine ane tines icie 360! 253 Ae. 552252 somite ssa 
Apolda, Saxony. 
Manufacture of woolen hosiery : 
Smooth work on round looms, ac- 
cording to power of machine, per 
ZOUMPTONGS oes mae veils to sistecsieleeee 06 to." AN 55.5 Jasccou se oeeenet eee 
Catching machine, round loom...... O4'tO' > OSs 22 Sc Slee ea ees SING ee 
Chain, power-loom!-..<--ssscesenees 06 f0-9 436') so5=-.ccn 3 cechec eee 
Articles of English yarn, up to No. 14. OF |e Se Secete ce BO gn ee oy 
Articles of fine yarn, according as the 
pattern is more or less difficult... 12ito: ATOR sees eee aise'sse Satemereel 
Articles of, on covering machines ... PAGO: PTO coe cee ote iin enolopags Siete tee 
Articles of BUILCWIN Soop eiateete eee ce S600 21 OBise ob Se eck eee ee eee 
Articles of catching 1 machines, (hand 
HOOM)) eae cceice eas Tasbe ee oe eee I2ito” 29) |Ru ssa sees Ee UR Geasee 
Stocking-weavers, according to abil- 
ity and Kind of work......-...... 2°88: $0 <b 04 Pause ee eee 
ELands:on machines ono c.aaa-sa cca eo eee eee L980. to” 2°88. |e. eee 
Packers and other common laborers -| 2 16 to 288 |..--.-....--.2|-----2---- 2 2e- 
RSENVOUS! pein me icclt cnisiereiniateisia acini ore cite meee ee 1440: 2°46 sco one 
(Hours of labor, 10 per day.) 
Limbach, Saxony. 
AOuma-1O00) MAKers: ><. Sess fcaces cacenc 2 BSaoressGO| ek 3 es a ee ee 
Packers ..----...--.------+2---2...-00. 2 686 GBr600\1 S4go52 GON: ce eee 
Sewers ........ pe plelaiateinieinin'ai=\ vai ciefae eel eee eee ee 1-80 tor 2 16h ee ceres eee 
(Hours of labor, 12 per day.) : : 
Oberlungwitz, Saxony, 
Weavers, ordinary goods ..............- 1 44d}. eee a eee ee ee 
Weavers, middling goods......-........ O10 ee Se ocks| SS anete Sane 
Weavers, fine goods.......55..-...--02. 2. BB. M.d jens RR ee sera 
Weavers, best workers .......-.....2.2. 3160. Wsnied eee ence ee eas 


* Zollpfund=1.102 pound, United States. 
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Occupations. 





Hohenstein, Saxony. 


Weavers, average 


Schdnau, Saxony. 


Hands on machines 

PMTSNOLS ee aace cose sc Seca ocean omic 

Press-haads 

(HIBEIRS MIG EAs Serre erie i iniaein sae aise a= 5 oh 

(Hours of labor, 11 per day ; overwork 
paid per hour at the same rate.) 


Greiz, Saxony. 


Hand-looms for merinos 
Hand-looms for cashmeres 
Hand-looms for reps 
In very few cases only Thibets, or meri- 
nos and cashmeres, are woven upon 
hand-looms at this day. d 
Cleaning yarn, 100 packs, (at 1, 300 Leip- 
sic ells each, ) 15 cents, daily work (775 
hours) 800 packs. --..-.-------------- 
Spooling, for weaving, 100 packs, 18 
cents, daily work (77 hours) 800 packs. 
Machine-weaving : , 

Every good workman attends two 
looms, using, per week,1,000 packs 
or more of yarn, at 36 cents per 
100 packs...---.-.--------.------ 

Attendants at machines 


w= eee eee tee eee 


Loom-masters -..--- ios ee oe i 


(Hours of labor, 11 per day.) 


Reichenbach, Saxony. 


Flannel-factory : 
Wool-assorters 
Wool-washers 
Attendants at carding-machines ---- 
Men at spiuning-machines 
Boys at spinning-machines 
Workers at hand-looms 
Fullers and finishers 
Dyers 
Nappers 
Press-hands 
Packers .-.-.------------+--- ------ 
Drying-machine hands 
Workmasters 

(Hours of labor, 11 per day.) 


ee ee 
eee ee eee eee one 
www wee mew wee Hee eee rents eee 
eee ee ) 


Gera, Saxony. 


Woolen cloth: 
Finishers 
Machine-loom weavers 
Hand-loom weavers 

(Hours of labor, 12 for No.1 and 2; ir- 

regular hours for No. 3.) 


= 2008 ee enw 


Men. 


Per week. 
$1 80 to $3 24 


108 
108 





ee ee 





2 88to3 60 
2 16 to 4 32 
2 88to4 32 


Women. 


Per week. 


woes tees cee ece 





wees ewe et teens 


See 





Children. 


Per week. 


eee ween eens 


eccewe ewes sess 
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Women. 


Per week. 


ee 





ee 


ee 


wml eee wwe we ee meee lee eee wee cee 


we were we eww wwe ce wee teens oe 


Occupations. Men. 
Glauchau, Saxony. Per week. 
Machine-weaving : 

CHVCTS Pete R tT omeee na ktcutes osc $1 80 
DOOM OMe ate mance cece et teenie idee ae cseems 
MHGARINGH ee cet Se cc adams eaen 3 94 
apoingin beams 5... .s-.5-n---—= 3 84 
MICU ethers ee Sietciwin'g sams ee ies 2 81 

(Hours of labor, 11 per day.) 
Linden, Hanover. 
Cotton-velvet factory : 

GAN OTSE set eb et setae eens ese $3 60 to 4 32 

May-laborers!.- ss sic/cnia cise aise +o <.5 2 88to3 60 
(Hours of labor, 60 per week.) 
Sorau, Lower Lusatia. 

Cloth-factory : 
Wool cardersand pickers... i 2.2c..|-<-.-eence ace 
MWOOLSpINNeTS <2 cccesasaicse sees 2 16to3 24 
Weavers on power-looms ........-. 2 
Weaverson hand-looms......---.. 2 88to4 32 
\iVipie Wali aaa eeeroseeoceo- eee cia 2 52 
IPEOSSPIS seco ociscer ceo -qeinensie nae} 2 LOGO Bet 
POOLS misma sn aaainaaol eee - = =| = 1 a eae 
SUNT OMG Wats ses sisioseelsaieeciaee sere 2 88 
MAChIMIStS 2- oom ccabeecmente ese 5 04 

Duren, Rhenish Prussia. 

Cloth-factory : 
Wool-assorters. ..-.-..--- +--+ -- ..-| 1 30tol 58 
AVASHOLS ei ceteieaccewiatesctace samices s 2 88to3 60 
PIVOTS eae se een ee aac ees oe eee 2 16 to2 60 
@arders 4 32% <s-Gese> Sieteeo einer 2 30to2 60 
MEWS PINNESTS =e ciamls scigacienisslewcls 2 88to3 60 
AUTOR Sy piasieeieio aie maces aiaeisin se seas 2 30 to2 60 
RSROULOTS 4 meetecten anin=emisia= see 2 88to3 60 
WCB VOUS a mersats eae arate eminete es eee 2 &8to3 98 

Schwiebus, Saxony. 

Cloth-factory : 
Wool-assorters, (9 hours per day)-.|..-.-.....---- 
Wool-pickers, (9 hours per day)...|..-...---.--.- 
Wool-shearers, (13 hours per day) -|:..-.....--..- 
Wool-pressers, (13 hours per day) . 2 16 
Wool-dyers, (13 hours per day) .-.- 2 16 
Weavers, masters,(13 hours perday)} 2 88t04 32 
Machinists, (13 hours per day) .-..| 2 16 to2 52 

Luckenwalde. 

Cloth-factory : 
Dyers, males, per day, (13 hours)... 39 to 42 
Wool-assorters, females, per day ,(13 

OTS) miata tea amas<'s Wine oie tee seioee are 
Knotters, per piece of 30 yards 
Chain-shearers, for 100 pieces yarn. 

Spinners, girls, per day, (13 hours).|...........-.. 
Fine spinners, per 1,000, from 36 
cents to 48 cents; per week..... 3 60 to 4 32 


se ene ween mene 








Children. 
Per week. 

$1 66 

SP 

in oe 1 08 

"9. 6to 12 
9 

26.4 


meee ce we teem eel wwe es eee tesee ra 
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Children. 


Per week. 


eee wee ono e cece 
a 
ween eee eee e oe 
wee ce ce eee ewe 
occ cw oe ween 
sees ee ne eee ene 
wee eee o- wee eee 
ence es oe eee eee 
ee ee ee) 
pec cre we eee eees 
eee eee ee eee eee 


ee ee ee wees coes |e ee ees eee wees 


Occupations. Men. Women. 
Cloth-factory : 
Weavers, according to work and Per week. Per week. 
BER GCS eee eae te eae AoE OU GOG4 Se. lecec wuacassuue 
Roughers, (13 hours per day,) per 
WOME Beata cso nce sere esos sane ISI DON 2 OAM be Sarees tose 
Shearers, girls, (13 hours per day,) 
MOrsWeelea: oa se sc ce sco ae os lasses ow cemiaeclisaisis <alstelsale a3 
Pullers, per weeks oc. <5 st < 00526. 3) 60:10" 4:92 \aeweas ser. soe 
Gorlitz, Silesia. 
Cloth-factory : 
RWi0Ol-SOrbens See cee setae eeece sede dcec oceees $1 14 
Wool washing and drying ........ 2/40 Was ommemavtcioee 
Rleanersinc. Soiac sack Seicy onic. cee 2 OA alesse eiteee 
Gard erseec ona a scisiaeente sos Osco te sista se 1 68 
Knotters .....--- Seas ener eseesr eos — sta 1 20 
Spinners, (contract work) ....-.--. 3 60to 4 32 
IWieaverde.as- oc ss os seee cme cees 2 40to 3 76 1 68 
Fullers and washers.......--.---- 2 A040) 2nBSaleaion Bee ee sae 
ING POEMS! -meeeenyetaccccince ss oecioes OPO HOc86, |b oeise atc eee 
BISHEALCIS jose ee 1am cas feces 2152. OL 2 x OO t| serena = ariale ats 
IYEESSOIS = case encis seca ~ aeons Vases 2 Om ince 2 asies See 
VOLS Es a ces eerste eee a ae seis LOA eicigisecmteiate arate 
PPOUCCS mao amacesen ease saaee ae ON isch ete iate career « 
I ArORGLIGES, oho oe. we as eee ape ean. ROO kteica ae ee erent 
Sagan, Silesia. 
Master-workmen. 
Cloth-factories : 
Spinning— Per. week, 
WUOOISOLGEIS Soe ee hs week Sa ees oalecen ween $1 26tol 44 
VAR GLE Preterm Ee ee orc kee DialO LOM 2 eCCn asian maieere tenia 
WAR TOESiaes ae of tee ewents eS oes 1 44to 168] 1 14tol 44 
GATOGIS eon ae ee le elon one 216to 288] 1 14tol 44) 
Wine-spinters -c2se| -o-.052—-<sce cee 2 88to 3 60} 1 14tol 44 
Weavers...--..----- $4 32to 7 20 | 2 e8to 3 68] 1 80to2 52 
Nappers 2.--s.------ 4:39 to 5 76 | 2 16to0 2 52 }os.--. <2 55. 
HW nllerst2 3-56 350-5 ALSO to 7 OO DL tOr ee SO Naeooen ss sees 
nig here =e see eee ts ee 3 60 | 2 16to2 52 
PiGAnelTOw.. qaseav sors et eon ett 4 32} 1 44tol 80 
PrOsRers cote olen ease G04 2 10 tone) Oe" Reena sean n= 
SNON GEES cosee cee aie toe alas sce OMIGHO, 2ise lRascas bie ncaa 
MAST OUGYS seen oaes eee ee bce eo. | sancti seh sees 2 16 to2 58 
Card-setters, dyers, and 
heaters, from 41 cents 
to 48 cents per day. 
Leipzic. 
Merchant-tailoring establishment : 
Making waistcoat, 72 cents to $1.08..| 4 32to 5 04 
Making pantaloons, 84 cents to $1.08.| 4 32to 5 04 | 


Making coat, $3.60. 
Making frock-coat, $4.32. 
Repairing, per hour, 73 cents. 


> aay ae 
y wih 
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Occupations. Men. - Women. Children. 





DULKEN, PRUSSIA. 


NMBGEN OMG ae ne Ri ctotcs cise ints inte rete Se See ee $324 to$d04 | 2.02 ccco 3s heme oe eee 
WV ERDOUS Skene co ckietiecGes Jcaesece saseds 2 16\to 2 58 $2 160d? S8')to 52-52. cae ee 
POOLE RS MRIS Asem Aon ee oes ol Seta 2 ee Peale se eee epee $1 44 to $1 80 
WPT eeselsrecteeee steer ast Sis esas Joh Se oh 3 24 to 4 32! ssSsa Jee se eee ee 


MOSER SMe Ph oct ose ceva eak laa ceeletan 2 Oe tO 74 8e sleeee eee ieelose seme eee 
MOON See naan ce Mece ten at ee eR me eee sere et neue 2: 1G POW 2902 |! cn nc. caer 


PETERSWALDE, BOHEMIA. 


WNICSVGIS col st Vacate neuen sees oss 25 | 8 0b ib0, au Laos ca ee ae an ee 
RU OOLOMB home ioe acyue canner clentatoe tem te ssh nene ae etenaae 1s D806 = 2ES4aie SPs 











CLOTH-FACTORIES, GROSSENHAIN, SAXONY. 


Wool-assorters, per day, 38.4, 43.2, and 45 cents; wool-dyers, per day, 36 cents; over- 
work per hour, 2.6 cents. Spinners: from 14 to 3 hanks per pound, per 100 hanks, 29 
cents; from 3} to 6 hanks per pound, per 100 hanks, 21.6 cents; from 6% to 2 hanks per 
pound, per 100 hanks, 24 cents; cleaners per hour, 2.6 cents; warpers per day, 25.2 
cents ; overwork, per hour, 2.6 cents; carders (girls) per hour, 1.6 cents } Spinners 
(boys) per day, 12 cents. 

Satin-faced-cloth weavers—machine looms: 5,000 threads per hank, 1.2 cents; 6,000 


threads per hank, 1.4 cents; 7,000 threads per hank, 1.6 cents ; 8,000 threads per hank, 
per hank, 1 cent; 6,000 threads per hank, 


1.8 to 2 cents; crossweaving 5,000 threads 
1.2 cents; 7,000 threads per hank,1 cent. White-cloth weavers, per hank, # cent; 
colored-cloth weavers, per hank, + cent. 

Fullers, carders, shearers, hands at the press: Fullers per day, 31.2 to 33.6 cents, for 
over-hours, 2.6 to 2.8 cents ; card-fitters per day, 30 cents ; over-hours, 2.6 cents; hands 
on machine, per week, $3.24. : 

Wages of foremen vary greatly, according to ability. 


Cloth factory of Schwiebus, Saxony. 
Males. Females. 


‘Washers 


CAB CIS coins eee aoe cece secant ee cee r caer e et ee oe eee $1-32 
Dyervand epongers... <1 a. saee Menke eee ae ee ERR Soe ee 2 16 
EEO R oo in oe. cane, 2s oo sind a ee Oe ee ee 2 16 
MacIInISts. --=- 1c. ce ete Bae win nbeininim ele oto melee ere eee ee 2 52 
UI a os oe a's slonncpinen cae reenter ns ee ee 2 16 
eters. (1s hours per day)... %<<.-ocek Mace eet cle. $1 80 to 2 04 
mreol-whelpers, (13 hours per day)i!.c-c: te-- ws onde cb once cee nce 1 92 
Wool sorters and pickers, (9 hours) ..--.-ss0c coo- ane eee cncu aocc ence sue miniecats gO 84 
Br oplewashers\and dryer... 2... 2--- sseecewescuseh co eon kha eae 84 
DR SVOOTS noe eee eee cee nccee eee oe ee 1 50 
BOC OTS eee creme s no cee cencns a ncen tarts bene eee oe ee 1 38 
BAGS UOUTG) oe wen sinned cee cece eee nas AO one oan 1 08 
BER tere rWiir= <= sj ce ac con vennks paceupens cone enema ee nnn 84 
Chain spoolers, (females,) per chain of 120 meters (min. 130 yards)...-..... 10 cents.. 
Chain shearers, (females,) per chain of 120 meters. ......-.-------.-....... 12 cents. 
Chain gluers, (males,) per chain of 120 meters .............----........... 12 cents, 
Power-loom weavers, (females,) per 24 meters ..........--0- o.--0- 0.2... 48 cents. 


The overseers of the various factory branches receive, for six working-days, from 
$2.88 to $4.32. ; Saar 


_Walbersdorf, Saxony: 
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FRINGE-MAKING—SCHLETTAU, SAXONY. 


The Messrs. Greifenhagen & Co. having their manufacturing done at 
the homes of the operatives, pay them by the piece and not by the day. 
For the manufacture of every article several kinds of work-people are 
required. Therefore, if the skilled laborer will obtain proportionate 
wages, Several must work together in preparing and finishing one and 
the same design or piece, as for gimps, loops, cloak-trimmings, orna- 
ments, &e. 

The lowest wages are paid to those who stitch the design to the pre- 
pared paper, viz, + cents to 11 cents per hour, while those who take off 
such design earn from 12 to 13 cents per hour. For finer and more 
complicated designs, from + to 4 of a cent additional are demanded. 
While there are laborers of more or less skill, the average earnings for 
ten working-hours are: for adults, from 16.8 to 28.8 cents; and for 
children from 9.6 to 11.4 cents. ; 

When business is brisk and labor scarce, much higher wages are paid 
for these articles, which are nearly altogether manufactured at the 
houses of villagers. 

It has been found impracticable to fabricate these articles in factories, 
where regular wages could be paid, for two reasons: First, the articles 
being dependent upon fashion, the demand for them is very irregular; 
and secondly, few skilled women could be induced to work at establish- 
ments to the neglect of their domestic duties. 

Weavers of fringes, gimps, &¢., are also paid by the piece or meter, 
and earn, according to skill and industry, from $L44 to $2 per week, 
of ten hours per day. 

The preparatory and incidental labor, which is chiefly manual, is paid 
at from 1+ to 2 cents per hour. 

Makers of hand and loom curtain-band holders, having become 
greatly reduced in number on account of the previously very low wages, 
now command from $2.16 to $2.88 per week. 

The manufacture of this article also requires much preparatory and 
incidental labor, for which from $1.08 to $2.16 is paid per week, of ten 
hours per day. 

The lowest wages, viz, 2 to 2 cents per hour of persevering labor, is 
paid for the twisting of the bullion fringes, usually performed by chil- 
dren or other unskilled persons. 








Occupations. Men. |. Women, Children. 


Linens, table-linen, Gross Sche- 
nau, Saxony: Per week. Per week. Per week. 
Weaver, narrow goods...--..- HL. 08.10 $3.24 |. si un geweye nets 
Weaver, wide goods...-...--..- 1 80 to 4 32 |..--.. nite esey olan: 
(Working hours, 12 per day.) 
plea cher stme see oe ems iy oe oo es vinise eee GL Ad, to SIi1L.Gs |scareen mee seae 
(Working hours, 12 to 15 per 
day.) 
Rita OS tates ae a eee ola notated | laine =a icinic = nhl 144 COOL Gb conte sree se ceeeetets 
NUS RSCUS eee ori aeiai eile ee ele ireci= LAA Tb OMe Ola ers cies aate eer sia elle ait aot eee 
(Hours of labor, 12 per day.) 


Weavers, narrow goods. ..---- TROL G Org) SAW alicia retye.s aera tis wie atet| atte tela eintelc ate eet 
Weavers, wide goods....--.-- dy AAO SOO |i 2 omaicelcivce niciea||accinte se eee sees 
HS Gace lames ote sera sta erste sere Saas -ieltsialeraia'e! <niai= ERS Ope CGO Fissure setae 
Mam mlersuesese oe ecies cae stall tae vaemencts <n)|(eel OW tO OS) 525 ses' 2 = oes 
WD LOSSELS ee hae ela alsin aciene oe LL ONCOMPIA OB |Seectd a cceis as te (a'|'soelcce Marclstemrairete 








(Hours of labor, 12 per day.) 
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Occupations. 





Fancy ticking, Gross Schenau, 
Saxony: 
AWOAV CPSs cones cet creel swion an 
Spoolers 
Treaders 
Dyers 
Dressers 
Overseer, dyeing department- . 
Overseer, dressing department - 
(Hours of labor, 12 per day.) 
Striped drill, Sebritz, Saxony : 
Weavers, on power-looms . .. -- 
BpOolwises.ce>-4-. ees == - as 01 
Treaders 
Overseer 
(Hours of labor, 11 per day.) 
Jacquards, Oberlangenbielau, Si- 
lesia: 
Weavers, mechanical 
(Working hours, 12 per day.) 
Weavers, HAN... .—.-jn cen. 
Spoolers 
Dressers 
(Hours of labor, 15 per day.) 
Carpets, Schmiedeberg, Silesia : 
Spinners 
Dyers 
Weavers, on hand-looms 
Weavers, on power-looms 
Knotters 
' (Hours of labor, 12 per day.) 
Leather goods, Freiberg, Saxony: 
Pocketbook-makers 3 
Cabinet-makers ....-.- .-..-- 
Steel-workers 
Harness-makers 
Polishers 
Day laborers 
(Hours of labor, 11 per day.) 
Leather goods, Offenbach-on-the- 
Main: 
Pocketbook-makers 
Book-binders 
Girdlers 
Steel-workers........---.---- 
Steel-polisher 
(6 days of 11 hours each.) 
Oil-cloths, Crefeld, Prussia: 
Printers 
Blackeners 
Day laborers’..--.<..------ 
(6 days of 12 to 13 hours each.) 
Glass beads, Bayreuth, Bavaria: 
Women and children.. 
Families with many children 
earn 2, 40 to 2. 88. 
(6 days of 11 hours each.) 


See ee 


ee 





Men. 


Per week. 
$1 44 to $1 80 


wee eer eee eee ones 


Poros) 
anooow 
lor a 


5 
3 60 to 
3 








Women. Children. 





Per week. Per week. 


ee ee ee ey 
peewee twee eee ewe 


ee ee ee 


ee ee 
eee wwe ce wee ewe | te ene eee ee eene 


ee ee 


ee ee 
ee er ee 


ee 


eee eee tees cece 
aww ewe enw wwe www e| eee e eee cece cece 
ee ee ee ee 
ee es ee a ee 


wee ces ce ee we won n| tee ees tee ces cece 
eee wee cme es eww wwe | teense eee ces cone 
were se eee wes wees | see eee tee eee 
eee wee ee meee woe. | see eens ene eeee 


were meee ce| se eens eee eee core 
eee wen ewe www ewe| -e eens coe eee cece 
eww we wees cow wwe | ee ec es en ween once 
we cece cece eee ewe | tee eee oe ewes coe 


1 62 to 1 80] $0 60 to $1 08 


PAPER-MILL, BAUTZEN, SAXONY. 


Machinists, $4.68; paper-cutters, $3.60; grinders, $3.24; firemen, $3.12; rag-cntters, 
$2.88; bleachers, $2.88; laborers, $2.16 to $2.52; packers, $3.12, Children; Assorters 
of rags; $1.44; assorters of papers, $1.44. Hours of labor, 84, per week. 
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GOLD AND SILVER FRINGES, LACES, ETC., FREIBERG, SAXONY. 

Goldsmiths, per week, $1.80 to $2.76; 12 hours per day. Wire-drawers, per week 
$2.88 to $5.76 ; work at home. Fringe-makers, per week, $2.64 to $3.60 ; ae ae home: 
Spinners and embroiderers, (girls,) 72 cents to $1.44; 12 hours per day. JLace-makers 
(women, ) 25 cents to 84 cents ; work at home. j 

MACHINE-SHOP, SACHSENHAUSEN, 
Per week. Piecework. 


1) bea in PSR AT ae Se Be ee A re 3 24 4 

roniinrerOChRiIniehs ce saccce 2 <i skleceet cep sels Ue 4 does qaueie2, nina "= 24 % 48 
PGT AMI) ARO see ii oh see op ie eat meee Sida bec clea qaed 3 24 6 48 
“GL ShoPRER ASIN AE YS SCS) YS apa I i A an ee 3 24 6 48 
SMEMEPS TTL NOOO anc aine, aan cman ceca iiae as Owe sa sce. waaaesaa sue 4 86 
PMO dae hore alee terns aca ne emunslasa aes ee seca Jofviceieaiceees 3 24 5 67 
PETE EOUMO ON Sa = 6 cre cane cree let we ota hahaa o.oo a icma cura Se icie amie io ape eb seis 3 24 4 86 
BUQEH OLS chao a ieee = 4c ais sale eO ones, aah aeiSetds Dama eelciam= 3 24 4 86 

: Per month. 

Bie pieelahateee tice t eslee Skee eRe oN ac cee wseeee csiecine cool - $24 30 to $28 35 
PAATGE WOLINOM ooo cacincwcens Met ee cms ewan meccensieteiecoe ee 32 40 to 40 50 
SR SHEOTHAULOESR ee oes Secs oe Bean eis Rese ne wecees sac ete canesee 20°25 to 28 35 
ROS PSDET TTI 2g ce. py ee as ge np pe om ei Mie PS Mu 2 a 40 50 to 48 60 


CHIEF MANUFACTURING TOWNS OF GERMANY. 


Having in the preceding pages presented statements showing the rates 
of wages paid for factory-labor in many of the smaller manufacturing 
towns of Prussia and Saxony, classified by industries, it is now proposed 
to continue to give similar statements, classified by towns, selecting such 
as are engaged in the fabrication of articles which, to a considerable 
extent, find a market in the United States. 


BARMEN AND ELBERFELD. 


These towns are in fact but one, there being no natural boundary be- 
tween them, and the stranger who passes along the principal street of 
this seat of industrial activity is unable to discover where the one ter- 
mipates and the other commences. The United States consulate being 
in Barmen, the consular district bears that name. 


EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 


The following statement, furnished by Mr. Consul Hoechster, will 
show the kind as well as the value of goods which find a market in this 
country in a single year: 


Statistical statement showing the description and value of merchandise exported to the United 
States from the consular district of Barmen during the year ended September 30, 1873. 








Cotton goods, (braids, trimmings, galloons, &¢.)...------.---------------- $571, 155 
Cotton and half-silk ribbons and hat-bands...--..--.----------------+----- 724, 081 
Manufactures of wool and of cotton and wool mixed ..---.--..------------ 831, 739 
Dress and piece goods of silk, half-silk, satins, taffetas...-..-------------- 156, 576 
Velvets and velvet ribbons -.--.. ------ .----2 eo 2 eee eo ne eee ene cere eee 214, 508 
Buttons and button-stuffs...-...----- ------ een ee en enn eee eee ee 118, 737 
Woolen cloth... -- ---- --- 224 eon wenn cnn nee ce nnn enn e ree eee eee re ence 701, 489 
Steel, iron, brass, and hardware and GUO Vso op sind = <1 fae sic) ae sees Rimini pict 522, 066 
Dyes and chemicals... .---+.----------00 ers ece corer en crr ret cere crerttreee 136, 102 
Miscellaneous ..---- ---- --- 222 enn en nn woe e tonne tenn nnn eee cee nt tees 97, 414 

PAE Ree ee ee eee acels oo- b ehame anaiveig Fo os vou pans A, 073, 867 
Shi of— 

Se DP prede che warciathe wires cen cwielonaerrewis eBieeiecete wee mem ranma $2, 984, 255 
Hamburg ..---- ------ --20 2-02 cone ann nee cone teen re tens ere cere rene 728, 603 
ADEWELP 2-200 on anne won on nos ca wie one wtie wenn eet eane cone neces ce rese 170,779 
Rotterdam .... .--- ---- ----<0 coc cne teen en worn oe teen rem en nese eens 160, 391 
Liverpool and London.....---- pee ee ne eee ean aeenias == soe 22,763 
BEL -nyaGn cen ee om erie cei oe oles oisbirrine wiecinis = sees ososie see eeeeee 7,076 





4, 073, 867 


BIS cree een ee ee eee alent aieataralie sce leisinicjn ci=\nim.emicinie =) cic om orca 
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WAGES IN MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS. 


The following statements show the weekly earnings of operatives em- 
ployed in various industries in the consular district of Barmen, Prussia: 





Occupations. Men. Women. ’ Children. 
Silk and ribbons, Barmen..-....-. $3 96 to $4 32 | $2 52 to $2 88 $1 68 to $1 80 
Ribbon and silk weavers having 
their Own looms... 2.25225. 20% 7 20° £0008" Si ssohc sacs Sane sole Sesto ate eee 


Hours of labor, 10 per day. 
Cotton-braids and trimmings, 10 





HOES) Per ayes. s-ssee sacs S53 3 60 to 4 32 216to 2 88 1 44to 1 80 
If they work by the piece the 

averare weekly earnings 'are.-..| 5 76 t0 8 64) 62. ... 225 6. ccce| o> seencmiecoees 
Fancy dress-buttons, weavers, 10 | - f 

OUMS Perdays sc. .Fecs shes 3 60 to 7 20 216 to 4°32)... -.sksaeeaseen 


Halt-silk eooda, (Elberfeld :) 
Weavers of grenadines, satins, &c.| 3 96to 4 14 2 64to 2 88 1 68to 1 80 
Furniture stuffs, (Elberfeld :) 


Weavers of worsted damask....... 4 BS Tord. ONG a en tase ation oe hee ero eee eee 
Weavers of silk damask.......-.-. SAO OD TOo nee some ce aie veo cee ee sie 
Weavers of worsted brocade ..-.--. G° 4B |. Jens s cae wmsteten| coments eee eee 





Woolen mills, Barmen, average weekly wages for 11 hours of labor. 





Occupations. Men. Women. Children. . 


Wool-sorters .........- a 0. Satie eas $2 88 
pvoolwashers.J2c.2. 522220. 25 3 60 
DVoOokdyere!25. 2S ssc bs Sets 2 52 
Overseers PY ste Lc enh Ae 4 32 


sec e ee oe we cee ees | see ees wees See eee 
eee wee ene cote | wens meee ee es wees 


ee ee ee ee es 


ween te wens em em ee | ee eens ow ee oe wees 


Mp MMeRse sos ka coe oe schon ses $3 60 to 3 9 
Warpers and beamers.....---.---- 4 08to 43 = 
MUOC LenS Mee er sec cieciate. cots ae acetates Sean Cee ae eee ce week $1 98 





PUL OTS we ayets eas ie nie ca eee ee ae 


WO SessersiOL PI POrs.—.scess scans te 


IMISHOIS,\-c ese Peace ete e to ees 


set eee wows Coe ewe | tees wees ewes wen 


were cece wn eee cee |e mee os oe we oe woe 


WNWWwNnerwwwn 
OH OVO C1 HC MW 
WWHNWAMWATARSO 


MANETS se ole cee osc c nck cdecoseeee 


BUACKOLS occ aeces meccicectmenecac| > el TCE ince e coco eee eee eee 


ees 


POPU COUS io; ss enc ececdicucicee sees 
MUMS ere e ea wiccna cevsigneciae 
NE MOULEUStertcaiaieesavecucccces sane 
MOP OM ATs ck nce m= iacce ac Scenes 


WWW ODW 

Ome & MO 
BESS aaa 

' 

s 

F 

' 

t 

. 

’ 

’ 

¢ 

¢ 

: 

' 

’ 

7 

: 

’ 

‘ 

‘ 

’ 

i 

+ 

, 

‘ 

' 

’ 





+ ROLLING-MILLS. 
HOPG P-WASUOTG tees sls le= nee ene tar sce ence socalte enlce chien enree Reem teeta $10 80 
Assistants... - (efein(a = sine s win |aia mis'e'\=n\em’pisip'n'n'nin\elnieis =e an am a ehdee ieee nie 6 48 


—— — 


——SS 
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PRddle-masherseerers seeks Uses foe nee eies accel ody ol ace ous esas $3 64tof9 36 
ROU QUOT Scams sccinte c= cines seh ae se sacisa eee sec cease ot a eee Ree cee 5 40 
Orb menmanploonune and LOOPY oem. oso 2c = Se vee eaeia= cies cee 6 43 
HBO inet Once nes casas els ciciarc oe has as\oaie se iweis Saas vee See secre Mee 8 64 
IES POEAGOLYILOM OLS em enmw ben ics ccs Sh scieise ey ceeie Se oe sale nas oe as tne eta 5 76 
ral ieae Seer ee eee een ee RE eds cae subi cade aucmedonee 5 5 04 
POUAKTGrstaTNSUPGEG RONG sete oe cate cee mee cite ate t one cue deco stwaceuaw 4 32 
NER G hae ay ee EM eset ne Pree Wee te AEE OE BE ore a aie nwle seme Some bieid Wk 12 96 
RRR TSLE as GEN ee ie te Se et ce Se Oe shee sie SERIES eee neaen en ee oe 7 20 
Perea tives LOU ONS See ee meteor acc ein eieicialiche'= 1) alr ok) en's wise ais 10 80 
IASSISEANTS: 26 22 2 See aoe ea meeher naineastics ac dense Bilere ciateys seine 5 76 to 7 20 
TEE Dee - DINERS ts et tee eee ek Sat Pease SES ces owine Saleh Belden cides 8 64 
BREAST RDER Doe cee eee eee a cic Sane de ce Sediae. 8.0 Ree von ive tse se ais 5 40 

BRO ENBUS ANON AOKSUM LNG sce ce celeste ncecaiat cs cecs ss veeccoss = cect 8 64 
ONUEDURUTITIST RGA os, 2 ES A oe SoA a EN re ree eee eee 5 76 
PUDOLETA HME, TINOINGM aah acasec ee aoe ek au ners es Gare felsbiacs ees odie sews 4 32 


Hours of labor, 12 per day. 

Norr.—The cost of puddling iron is 75 cents per 10 centner = 1102.3 pounds; of steel, 
84 cents per 10 centner. 

The coal is about fifteen English miles distant, and costs $4.14 per centner; the ore 
is from 8 to 10 miles off. 


IRON-FOUNDERIES AND MACHINE-SHOPS. 


Per week. 
enarinyn OLE TS eter ae nicl sisi ce ee oats RN ermine ois a cays winle salah sc einee! seins $7 20 to $8 64 
De WITHEUS OGRE yee sie ama emcee sactete =< Sem oe octane cimwinieiein ae 2) olnlaralal 7 20 to 8 64 
Machinists, OLUIMArYy..- 2 -.scc-c= soca wep mes caress ae == Se seate eeiers 5 04 to 6 48 
eI eUa eee a icae = a elcee clean arate <n eee eee imwamicas ossicisice tin 4 32 
ES Lee ee tae ete ee ae ont ia ape ele aie Ne ee tle ici= Simrad ewes) =!=h <= ai Sel~ msi, 5 76 to 6 48 
ICID GES one aa dcon concn eS as na ee win io ne winnim einiaieies =n isioe SHeae SBatsoeeee 4 32 to 5 04 
PAIN PETS os oo oe ee we eae leew nen ise ee ae ee eal ae ela ease tea 5 76 to 6 48 
PPE A ee ae nea ce eens We am icee sins neice oes <ela/s<s\=- eo sieele sins oem 4 32to5 04 
eer earns oes eS ee eye ois, I ces elei= Se epee C etstinina ssn eimenncc es 5 76 to 8 64 
SON ete ane ae ae eter om seas sila el em islel mn cicim paein wiviniasalnisinsais =imimle 4 32 to 5 04 
Pattern-makers and carpenters .-.-..-.-. ------ --------+ e+ 2+ 0-2-2 2 5 40 to 6 12 
SRRTE RGA eee eo ee dap laae elit see rian sein ras ve oracle jos easeaeace's 5 04 to 8 64 
Pi re toe eee nan wls Soa lates temesewan.crc.asiieesiaice sei Te eeires 4 32 to 5 76 


Msborerscn--.co<.-2--5- ge ee ee ote oan os miaieinls clogieacisie Sern 4 32 
Hours of labor, 12 per day. ; 


FACTORY-LABOR IN 1867. 


The following valuable and interesting information in regard to the 
rates of wages in the factories and industrial establishments of Barmen 
was collected and drawn up with evident practical knowledge by a res- 
ident manufacturer, and embodied in a statistical report, published by 
order of the town council of Barmen. Although the rates of wages in 
1867 were much lower than they have been since the war, yet, as they 
are given in great detail, are presented here: 


Statement showing the rates of weekly wages in the town of Barmen during the year 1867. 











Hours’ of 
Trades. Classification of workmen. Weekly work per 
wages, dae 
Turkey-red yarn-dyers -.--..--------------- SOULNEYMON ==. 2-5 -acaarce--+ $3 24 11 
NVork women? =. «- <-iecs seas -e 1 80 11 
Color-dyers..-.---.-----+---------ecene snes SOUTHEVIGCW <2 fy. oo -scneme 3 60 iL 
Workwomen.....-- fons ene $1 89 to 16 11 
Dressing and finishing works .-..-.-..----- ME BBSRO LS eee anna telelncairiaisincinia« 5 04 11 
PASTS RAMESH cle avnaciunine a nae n= 2 88 il 
: EU ENI IE OSM = aia anlar’ r= ose 2 16 i 
Stuff-printing works..-..--.--------+-+-++-+-- SOUMOGV MOM -seces a shel=<iewi =< 312) Atoms 
Apprentices ..... DG) 1d toe 
Piece-yers- ++ -- 2-52.02 -- serene cecene Workmen ....-.- 3 12 11 
Bleaching works ..--.2-...----.0++-+-0---- Journeyimen ..-. 324] 11 to 113 
Apprentices .-- 1621 11 to 114 
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Statement showing the rates of weekly wages in the town of Barmen, §:c.—Continued. 


= a a et 





Trades. 
Knitting-yarn and sewing-thread........... 
Silk-goods manufactory ......-. Sais oes as 
Zanalla textilo fabrics....-. wees igjaniccsias Sates 
Lastings, ROktilor eee ee eae este 
MOO OURIt Waren (cab a4 ama can resins sqgsee nae 


Silk and woolen ribbon, cord, and beald man- 
ufactures. 


Silk and woolen ribbon and cord mannufac- 
turers, 


India-rubber manufactories...-. sce eetentaet 


Soap and candle manufactories 


Chemical works...-...... sbresee aetna omen 


Tron, steel, and hardware manufactories. - -. 


Iron-founderies. .-.. santas oneness eee 


Boiler and machine makers..............-:- 


Percussion-cap manufactories 


Button-manufactories ....... peeaae pee eats 


PETAR EOL KS emis <'s<in onsme ninncieseocuhs aaa 


Whip-manufactories 


Piano-manufactory and organ-building 


Lithographic establishments ............... 
Letter-press printing-oflices ........ Senet 
MAGE C ITU Peme mrt a2 Lala cs bee c' bidse 
Masons, builders, brickmakers, plasterers . - 





Classification of workmen. pled 
= 
Workmen, (at piccework). . - -. $4 32 
Work ment os cut. ea scr Fame ot 3 e4 
Workwomen, (at piecework) . - 2 16 
WiOPkWODIGH 2 secon commen: 1 80 
BOYS. cous hace e sae es aenaeas 1 20 


Jacquard-workers, (piecework) $2 88 to4 32 





















Treadle-workers, (piecework) 1 44to2 88 
Workwomen, (piecework) - --- 2 16 
Wiotkmenssssh\-cnseas emer 3 60 
Ges dO ore ase oneseue eee es 2 88 
Workwonient 2c. 5 soe see ee 2 52 
GAD oe 56 Sak antes dea ee ey 2 16 
Weavers, (piecework). --.----- 2 40to03 72 
Master ribbon-weavers : 
Common sorts, (piecework) - 5 76 
Better surts, (piecework) -. . 8 64 
Wortkmen ww. -sacpasen <5 sa esieie 2 52to3 60 
Female reel-workers. - - 2 2 52 
WOrkinen ost scecacee mes 2 16to2 28 
W orlewomew: 5.22 2225.04;a5-" 1 80 to2 16 
Tape-weaver, with his own 3 96 
loom, (piecework.) 
BOYS) cermin s oe ar oi oey fs -heranne= 72tol 44 
Power-loom weavers: 
JOUTNOVMEN 3 2/5 soc e emse 3 42 
Journeymen, (piecework) --| 3 60to7 92 
Winders: 
Men, (piecework) ---....--- 2 52to3 06 
Women, (piecework) . - 2 16 
Boys, (piecework).--....-.-- 1 80to2 16 
Factory-hands: 
In binding-room .....-....- 2 8 to4 32 
In.cutting-room <....<.<... 2 16to3 24 | 
Reel-workers, women....-- 2 16 | 
Qut-workers f2...55.. 062508 5 76 toll 52 
Hand-windets; .-.)..5-.<5<5- 1 08to 1 80 
Machine-winders .-.-.. --.- 1 44to 2 88 
Wrorkme@ni< ts) cath aaceeeer aa 2 88 
Workwomien, 22 tonsesnocre cae 1 68 
At the reverberating-furnace. 4 80 
At the pyrites-furnace..... 3 96 
At other processes.....-.- 3 42to3 96 
Handicraftsmen *.-..--.-. 3 69 t03 96 
DYIVersoee eoete on ace 3 24 
HiGIPCTSigcc seeciie se eeen ens 3 06 
Sundohis). «gece sawn cee eee 2 88to3 60 
Average workmen...---.. 2 88 
APPTONWeOs 2. scm cs cee 1 08 to2 16 
Molders. scees tenes e's 3 60 
Journeymen 2 64 
Turners .2..-- 3 60 
Boiler-makers. : ; 3 60 
SyalthS 2 - ene e colee weenie anu fe 4 32 
Hammerers. . 3 24 
Apprentices 1 80to2 52 
Wiorlin enn. acccesewansaus 3 96 
Workwomen 1 98 
Boys and girls, (piecework) . .- 72to1 08 
Boys and girls: from 17 to 20 | 1 44to2 04 
years of age, (piecework.) 
Cutters, (piecework).......-.. 2 40to3 12 
Stampers, polishers, &c.,(piece-| 3 24 to04 32 
work.) 
Turners, (piecework) 4 32to5 76 
Boys and girls .......-. 1 56 
WiOrkmieis caer ta. eoaenene ee 3 84 
Boys'and girls: ..:.2..-.5<.20-. 1 58 
Workiinen) foes ths asta tees 2 70 
Piano-forte makers ........... 4 04 
Organ: builders: hae ee ee 4 20 
Other workmen 3 60 
Workmen. 2.2... 3 60 
Type-setters . 4 32 
PrintOry sot tache eee ae 2 88 
Workiiens. io: .ecorerenteeeeee 2 88 
Journeymen masons ......---. 3 48 
Assistants 2. 52 
Carpenters)<.. san cecemeueeeeeen 3 48 
Well-makers, (piecework)..... 3 60 





Hours of 
work per 
day. 


il 
\Uncertain. 


11 to 114 
11 to 114 
ll 


(*) 


(*) 


CP 





_* As regards boys and girls, or “ juvenile operatives,” the hours of | 
with tho regulations laid down by the industrial code, Gewerbe-Ordinung. 


abor are limited in conformity 


— 
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’ MECHANICAL AND FARM LABOR IN 1873. 


The daily wages of mechanics in Barmen and vicinity in the year 
1873 were as follows: ; 

Blacksmiths, bricklayers or masons, carpenters, miners, machinists, 
painters, tailors, tanners, ind tinsmiths, 96 cents and upward; cabinet- 
makers and coopers from 72 cents to 84 cents; stone-cutters and wheel- 
wrights, $1.08; tailors receive, with board, $1.44 per week. 

Agricultural laborers, ordinary bands, receive $86.40, and experi- 
enced hands $108, yearly, with board. 

The price of board, per week, ranged from $2.52 to $2.88 for workmen, 
and $2.16 to $2.52 for workwomen. 

In a letter, transmitting the above statistics of labor, Mr. Consul 
Hoechster, under date of October 17, 1873, writes: 

Since my last year’s report on the same subject, there has been no change in the con- 
dition of the laboring classes in this consular district. In some instances strikes 
occurred during the last summer, and employers were obliged to raise the wages of 
their workmen about 25 per cent., especially in the hardware and cutlery trade, but 
owing to the dullness of business in autumn the wages went down again, and are now 
about the same as last year. As business gradually grew worse many of the factories 
were obliged to dismiss a part of their workmen. Some of them left for other places, 
but the greater part found employment as common laborers on street improvements, 
and principally on the street railways which were built this year in the cities of Bar- 
men and Liberteld. a 

DUSSELDORF. 


This old town, more celebrated for the fine arts than for manufactures, 
having a school of painting and a school of architecture, exports to the 
United States woolen cloths and a variety of other articles, the products 
of the wills and factories in the neighborhood. The following table 
shows the value and kind of the principal articles which find a market 
in the United States: 


Statement showing the description and value of merchandise exported to the United States from 
the consular district of Diisseldorf in the year ended September 30, 1873. 






















Articles. Value. 
Woolen cloths $863,504 
Bardware and cutlery ....- +. 2... sen -2+---- 2 -| 140,572 
SOARS APS ton ecto as se es seer = 43, 693 
Chromo-lithographs and engravings 3 z 5 2, 357 
Artists’ colors,and material& .242-- .-- <= - 2-422 = an einen nen eee ses Semen ene ne cereccnes 3, 562 
Ribbons, bands, braids, and trimmings.-..--.......---------------2- 0-2-2 eee eee eee ee ee een ee 24, 518 
Mixed worsted and cotton goods .....-.----- ------ 2-22-2022 2 een ne cee ee cree eee eer eee eee 22, 365 
BS eONANCOUS | oe ae sans Soe ee ae eine Some sn nse sens tamind= mabe e's sn dare sinins\cinie Vineness maa 15, 432 








Er akscall eee te ee eee oa Nt eee ania apne ala) as ania ove yo eicNr = 5 afaterai ola etetana 1, 116, 002 





PRICES OF FACTORY AND OTHER LABOR. 


In transmitting the following rates of wages Mr. Lewis, United States 
consular agent, makes the following observations in regard to the rise 
in the price of labor over that of former years: 


My Dear Sir: In reply to your circular I beg to submit the following answers to 
your inquiries, remarking that the prices here given are exceptional and are in many 
instances double what they were at thistime last year. That these prices will be main- 
tained is doubtful, but it is the opinion of the owners of these works that they may 
somewhat recede, but not to the standard of former years. The causes have been 
chiefly owing to the great advance in the price of ali necessaries of life and also in 
house-rent, and the consequent rise in the price of all kinds of labor, and as this is the 
preat question of the day here, until that question is settled on a permanent basis, these 
great fluctuations will continue. All the raw material is at least 50 per cent. higher 
than it was at this time last year, and in some articles, such as pig-iron and coal, the 
advance has been 100 per cent. The wages of the work-people have not, I find, ad- 
vanced in the same ratio, the advance being on the average not more than 37 per cent. 
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IRON FURNACES. , 
Cost of pig-iron per ton October, 1872 ........---..-.-.---+------+---- $43 20 
Cost of pig-iron per ton in W807 lo. -c2~0 ese sesso en ss eee eee eee ce 21 GO 
Woshof coalat works, per ton, [Bi2es— 20.22 eben oc sees enero ee enn 4 3 
@ost of coal at works, per ton, im187071). 22,55 <a 5.0 one ose oe- ees ace $2 52to 2 83 


. Daily wages of skilled workmen: Smelters, 84 cents; furnace-feeders, 72 cents; 
mixers or puddlers, 66 cents; coke puddlers, 60 cents; slag carriers, 68 cents ; enginemen, 
66 cents; firemen, 60 ceuts; laborers, 60 cents; smiths and fitters, 70 cents; model- 
makers, 77 cents; carpenters, 68 cents; masons, 95 cents; ore and limestone puddlers, 
70 cents; limestone breakers, 96 cents; coke burners, 84 cents. 

Hours of labor from 6 a. m. to 6 p. m., and the reverse, the labor being continued 
through the night. Out of this one hour is allowed for dinner and one-half hour for 
breakiast, and the same at 4 o’clock, making in all 10 clear hours of labor. A certain 
portion of the labor of these works must be carried on on Sundays as well as on week- 
days, and these men obtain an advance price for Sunday-work. 


ROLLING-MILLS. 


COC sbOt DIS WOM asin a2 = 3 cee isehye se Se eats aan aie cise anita © oi tetgeene eal ete $43 20 
Cost of coal at works here....------------ orl oSatt ate Seco A Soe hae rr aelate sae 4 60 
Labor: 
CULES, PEL! WOW, LANG Dic OY UA Mara aya See let are ee 2 00 
iPuddlers., pet ton, SECO. Cua lih yy me alee oe ee eree tenets ee rare 1 78 
Puddlers, per ton, third. quality: ses ence caer yee ae esas ee tee ee 1 58 


A good puddler, with an assistant, will make from 1} to 14 tons per day, and will 
earn, after paying his assistant, from $1.08 to $1.44 per day. 


IRON-FOUNDERIES AND MACHINE-SHOPS. 


Machinists and turners, (best workmen)-.....-.-.-..----.---- $0 96 to $1 08 per day. 
Machinists and turners, second class ...--.-...---- ee eeecde sec 68 to 72 per day. 
Machiniswand turnéns interiors. -s--cec as eees eee see ee 48to 55 per day. 
GUE IN ACLS! 5 tits x ath aes Loe oe Bede ee he eelee ieee 1 44 per day. 
PXASISUaNGOVOL Tl VGtORS coho oops Se ears smi atemiseeersam ase 68to 72 per day. 
LEUperszOU LADOLCIS |. 22.0 ncmarie pce tees Sea sene ace oes 68 per day. 


WOOLEN MANUFACTORIES. 


a 


The working hours are from 6 o’clock in the morning until 7 in the evening, 
with the same time for meals as in the founderies, viz: one hour for dinner, and half 
an hour each for breakfast, aud coffee at 4 o’clock. The prices of the different kinds of 
labor are as follows: 

Wool-sorters from &4 cents to 96 cents per day; wool-washers from 86 to 96 cents per 
day ; girls for carding from 24 to 29 cents per day ;: women from 34 to 38 cents per day. 
Spinners generally work by the piece and earn from $1.08 to $1.20 per day; children 
from 14 to 15 years of age from 24 cents to 27 cents per day; children from 15 to 20 
years of age from 41 cents to 46 cents per day. 

Much of the above work is also done by the piece, and the earnings 


depend on the industry of the workmen. 
MECHANICAL LABOR. 


Carpenters, first class, earn from $1.08 to $1.20 per day. Time of 
work from 7 in the mornifg to 7 in the evening, in summer; half hour 
allowed for breakfast and at 4 o’clock, and one hour for dinner. 

Cabinet-makers, 84 cents per day. Time of labor as above. Masons 
from 96 cents to $1.08 per day. Time. of work in summer from 6 in the 
morning until 7 in the evening. In winter from 7 in the morning until 
dark, Work here can be carried on the greater part of the winter; the 
average loss of time from very cold weather, when such work cannot 
be done, would not be more than one month. 


Or AMVe nin IDIASEOLOYS: = -2a\sin 5 ceeds ot cts cree eke URE Ome $1 08 to $1 44 per day. 
Common) plasterers, (or assistants) .0....~ Lace cc secslece cc acse 72 per day. 
Be eB oie nos wininn oib 9» < int wn oo is ete ORONO 1 08 to 1 32 per day. 
HOURe MAIMLErS ANC /OTOMELS.|.)\j.= 2 .mlce sto uecs tac cee 84 to 1 08 per day. 
Gae-tipers and housesmiths.... 25.02... ..ccocee-decesaceheue 72 to 1 20 per day. 
Dlloem avous MMSE ClGSB dee rcr-2 Sits caves mc cole onc,se Been eee ee 84 to 96 per day. 
Shoeemalkers second: Class). ae tecarie cc -\e\nm ic ieinerae cele oe ieee One 72to 84 per day. 


Tailors .... 0-0. c0-sseceen sncce tence ene ee iia miata incsi= eternal See 60 to 84 per day. 
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AGRICULTURAL LABOR. 


Laborers in this district are seldom employed by the year. When 
such is the case they receive from $2.88 to $4.32 per month, with board, 
and sleep on the farm where they are employed, usually over the sta- . 
bles. Married people are seldom or never hired in this manner; they 
rent or buy a small cottage and small plat of ground which they eculti- | 
vate, usually keeping a goat or cow; if the latter, it is employed in 
plowing and hauling the little two-wheeled cart of the proprietor. 


AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, PRUSSIA. 


This town, where Charlemagne was born, lived, and is entombed; 
where till 1558 the German emperors were crowned ; where the treaties 
of 1668 and 1748 were held, celebrated also for its sulphur baths. is a 
center of Rhenish industry, among which the cloth manufacture is the 
most extensive. Indeed, a reference to the following statement will 
show that woolen cloths comprise 74 per cent. of the value of exports 
from this district to the United States: 


Exports from Aix-la-Chapelle to the United States during the year 1872. 

















Articles. Value. 

BUC TCLS Spee ee ated oie tie an wiola sie cis jeje cision Sates aus pis mbeine sian eeenc eae aemee te deme $2, 038, 131 
Mee AMM One per stones eae iee Pha SSP Aen sepa scoueNsaceul cece ecco eset ue ce neee sok eee 322, 401 
URMONOIER eno Meee sacs Ween hcreacdine Sucnsatebens be eect eee eck sash tte been comers 182, 256 
Glass ware...---- es ES aaee F 90, LOL 
Pins and needles 67, 390 
SRA ee Se oe Ne re Sa ce rig Seabee cee econo ater ces nasees : 42,017 

PRR oie Sain me as ame nn em See a Iced alc na wee ed csoes owe ce dewckeae ter eeeeee 2, 742, 396 


FACTORY AND MECHANICAL LABOR. 


The following tables show the rates of wages paid for factory and 
other kinds of labor in Aix-la-Chapelle and vicinity: 


CLOTH-FACTORIES. 

Per week. 
Pipe mL OSRONS ee ead seen at cccce cre seas ese diene etc ae sae css an ins ---- $1 80 to $2 16 
Mato ANSOTHCLS = ck oa aaaa es ase nacis eee ceceee-s oe aoe NL econ Aree hers 2 16 
Wool-dressers ...---.----- BASS CR meuS ates matliaate s Mee ne Lee eine 1 86to 2 16 
ais PRMMOUN ee soa oe ois oe sean ae CiecaL cass sis sinup ease sem aieiie 3 60 to 4 32. 
Ore IGE IGNEL Sp Als Ot oer San eo UOeSpE Lene toeac Ho So SEpaperenemEemerseen CH slo a (78 
SIPC Le eee epee et et Len etc E oaks oS cube, ou cian ale bate oma eae te oes 2 88 
DOR get eee ne of ee RTM ee A ee eS oie RCI Sia aic ie dieu ie Sela encs eS i 8 
BERG ONED ICI OTS ¢ sare St cel SA wieate nme aloe sate sahia <eaetigi oerettnlalatc arate So 1 80 to 2 16 
Ree CUIUS RG SE hee cians aie et. crate maha rien) (a che picint dg oimielsin, 1s Se Giaenlee lates Sete 2 88 
II ae oa A hail eae plac d Sujal eiqiede ain he aac es bas meee 2 83 
RDRE GIs Hee ole ce 8 oars iain ais ie s.r o's. ye alas false. oniaslaees aie eid = 4 32 
aR eC SUIS ere eam ners eee ete et ane Sonn Peles mio ls oaia Petaia sie eons 2 88 to 3 60 
RECA OE Epa tap ato ache ania wtenrekita = 25h aininta ofa eno Unie coabctainatee Sel = = oie 2 §8 
PeuaRGN Ieee alone ast sie ya cites vad ial oaflnyen esl eeielatnin'g/ Saha malos: «4 1 80 
(SOTTEETP.A He Bi 2 gs HIS ote ese ee nS rg 3 60 
1d TRE LSISTEy ERD RG RU toa ee TN PC Nea ea a 5 40 
ea tee ae a el oe ale ciel ilepe diate we re here Se eaune ieee Rete cid er ciceea . 2 &8 
Beonname tS at OLG UMA poco) siete ois) a crcl rate oom iw ce eh ora em Seeieter Pee Paria eels 5 76 to 7 2 
ee pL ON LLY AONE oe a tata reset = ela mie anim a elm aa eletetels el rein simielieisiaa = ain, nian = 5 04 to 5 76 
MOT MEO LOIN Asses ois toe aac = ow eametalc saves cto eeeyecioc.< <2, 0' 4 32to 5 04 


PS LONI R NT gt ete teeta ele ee maemo etoile ia =o 


RP ROTO TINE t= sete. cad motlcia set senate eee acute ie eas. cal eseee 4 32 to 5 76 
ELECT AT een ye ora a Se sicrorne aipitiniontins mice rere seine wis mie Seine iajeima 4 32to 5 04 


Dyers’ foreman .- ~~~... -- + -4 e022 eee ee eee eee cee eee cere cree ee eee 5 04to 5 


rene Cla Ni DUC VDTESS 5) oe) ei ee eee eer esate decocé sees 4:82 to. 5,04 


Spinners of worsted yarns ..-.--...-- eee ere teats s/o hayes eia dein= oe 4 32to 5 04 
Master weavers of worsteds-....... ....-+5---.-------- Meceers sac eniels 7 20 
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MACHINE-WORKS, 5 
Per day. Sang 
Maehine-nounbers.:< ches case eeeericcte geass oo cauen an beeen cee et eee eo $1 20 
PANITUSOTS a 5 cle 2 noon eee eR Ree ae are acs ab pee Pat ee ame eee 72 96 
BEUTIOUS< 2s cloctcs Se CIES OE Ee Ee a ee ee eee oe ee 72 96 
MS ONC S coterie tie ac ma mia ae acta ee Cte an cise wetter memen, sere ae ares G7 85 
MAVeMOlOSTS cua cee tates ies ew eek erie oer cr ae sank coe ceeter sams we 96 
ROC IAT OLULOT Stee eee Sea ge ree re te es Ee, Ler ye Me GO 80 
Woaleminers: at piecOwOrk sc. o- sees chs oe noe peru sceeee een see 84 96 
Coal-dumpers, at pieeework ...--. ee nee OC re none 72 — 
Per day. 
Machinists.>.<..... MS co ee LE. he a ee Seed oe eee $1 08 
Si ualoantriune orc cies br oe cioc. o ccaw emda oe eS ee ee Mee Noe eee eee 2 
ae ERIM M BE) ies one tre co dime cle ole as oeorne Seer edn PES NE Pe Aesop Ee 96 
PE IROOUUCES ia <iscid ocsia o-cksSicscas seme sine pak cepidieas Mes nae Selseiees mee $0 67 to §=—. 86 
RUEMORTCHHIMCOTA oc Liee ccce-aidisie) sac mee ct ie mere Oe Deke & Aen eens See ae 72 
ESO SNR ae oe sh aici o sirse es See Oe eee eed ele crs eet ee ee 72 to 83 
PEETUOM Seine eters eieete eters cts eae Sole tate a ee eee ee ee eee eee 60 
BPIASEREOIS* Sa nicce cok aakias Ss chee ee ee ee ee et eee ee 83 
SOTTO GER UICO TS Nn 22a Sic 5.0 ial eke Bus le REI Ret, See eee ee en a ee 72 
larness.aig! esddle Makers. ccc os% oe neh eee pe cee eee ee ee ee 60 
POMC UTE Ad al OOL ce Select ac ceathacoate see cimee nce aoe Seen cin oat ena ee 48 
CARRIAGE-MAKERS. 
Per day 
BO Wa WONG inafe:s'ao.2s aiatgabsein de isbis cence eaten Sema dee aeee at eee eee eee $0 92 
GR re ented O25 ie acters ic Sara ess cy sos Se Ste aimee EEE tate ee Sat OS ee cera 1 08 
TAMAS ILOUS Sys Ger cise Ce, syelerateteth Sern oe SOR let Oo oe oat ern CRE a ee 72 
Ae eR S EMME Se ce miei a a) - aot ie he ete vie ean OR ene eR ae aoe ee a ee 66 
GLOVE-MAKERS. 
HMONG aoe rs oes Sits Saclee > > Sin ciaeee ue ae hort ae See ae Sanaa ee eet Bee eee ee $0 43 
MPHIL Ne ve oS eisie rs ote, sickens Soa a he cate eT ele es ence eee ne eee 72 
BET Meee Cos Ae Rhea. Fen ee Ate Re DRE” Sere T hn Res ane Senn E Cee eS Ser ees eae we 
Beri Oe hoy a oe es ee SL ee os et 86 
Workwomen on fine work...--...- BOS ieik ts Sa aie ote tara Bags ae ee 1 44 
Hours of labor, 66 per week. 
NEEDLE MANUFACTURE. 

Per week. 
WNSHGeT Se acs ce else oa ae ees aoe ae erie Se eae SR em SOC ee $6 94 
riiiene sos stat aets ne. oT hast eee See hy ee ee ee 3 96 
URierOsCWOrSe so twhe gat Sods JS Soe eee sete et Cn a ete nee: cece Ns oe een ee 4 68 
lipmeinmastsee: S50. cee sei ee ee ee ee ee 3 65 
Makers of sewinoe-machine need) esi. 54 :7-</s)-pucpis medic aeee be oc asanuea. See 6 74 


Hours of labor, 54 per week. 


COLOGNE, PRUSSIA. 


Although this old Roman town is now more celebrated for its eathe- 
dral, its perfumed water, and the two bridges over the Rhine—the one 
of boats for ordinary travel, and tbe other the railway bridge, a fine 
specimen of modern engineering—than for its industrial establishments, 
yet in its vicinity there are mills aud factories which produce goods for 
the American market, as the following statement will show: 


Statement showing the exports from Cologne to the United States in the year 1872. 


















Articles, Value. 

Byia nerts Vane TU DOTS wien $5 bys a's a Sin\e = aiwjcjcu eemisieid Suandiin dctedsine Ske aCe aE Ob eo Ce ene eee $559, D7 
SOP MMMM sok ie oot Basic aanncw cz rons Scene 463, 496 
Nir ee aaieais Benim macisins Stace decdcscomvacattoce 127, 973 
PUI Le RMS LS Linle!ia'S cin alae 6's/aisin, baie leidnio to weidie desu eue sauce OMe Lae eee ee 142, 177 
ROSURUOT Vee se ase CEP emials « 5 eis aisiaie.s cwnnisivwcS ee cetees mae Bene 79, 155 
POUL MENT TAIT S 1OlGante ne tats Siceleleidie:ciaa vice a huecrcicsccaie arn oCenc ete Re eee ean nes ane 65, 683 
ISOCAM AO US mise evteee sine Ce Ae cciis doles waw'ns con's man'cd oa aet Hoe Cae ee een 326, 256 
. ! a 

otal 5S ve cesisecelsne vse aGelsewiey Sie 5's ede pn anccisehbe seep eee Re eee eee ne | 1, 764, 681 
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Weekly wages of mechanics. 




















, : Tours 
Trades Wages. per day. 
Re RR nde eee eee ae ee anne eels cet ania gins Spe ees cieibia Ge wile eibinisien,a vb:56 wate $5 76 11 
Carpenters ..--- sige ser gs eae sansa Cece s can om anaes sesern sa asenenaeninsesanaare $5 04 to5 76 9 
SeMANLOrs 1 Gi PamBOWONIe 2c wncsesiuksencese eee ss sancaresagriess ssp seeesece as 6°48 toT/20) \eeteners 
ROENIONID ca ocean sens aka aaa ehateed an gnae ee me swes aegis =n AQ Wheres 
MORES co no bina s aaa ae we eXo a5 5 O04 IL 
IMasons, On piecowork..--.----. wo.+.sa0 ase --| 6 48 to7 20 1L 
Mochimists, skilled workmen). <-< .-- 0.2.2... eos e teem cere ewes ew cecsen sess 6 48 and up- il 
: wards. 

RINE ee a db eames wags FoNesk wah Aen ARSE ane Ebene sae ses 4 32 to5 76 | 9 to 10 
eR SRRO Geet crit nee ee Po eon see Coan sigaicd oben Shimada esky valves eanee sy 5 76 to8 64 9 
PrN os cS oe at ioe pam ES LEST Ko wie p paN ER ais ac ueeee AMA NAL Whe ste 2 88 to4 32 | 
BHoeMAKETS With MOAR: .- 202 uo seewus secs ebecsiocscceese@accnesaecttgeccssccebes 1 44 to2 16 





On piecework larger earnings are obtained. Tanners, tinsmiths, and 
wheelwrights, $5.76 and upward; bakers, $4.32 to $8.64—12 to 13 
hours. 

Laborers in sugar and other factories earn from $2.64 to $3.60 per 
week—working 11 hours per day. 

Women are generally paid 36 cents, and girls 24 to 28 cents per day 
of 10 to 11 hours. 

Experienced farm-laborers per day, without board, 72 cents; ordinary 
farm-laborers, with board, 43 to 48 cents; common laborers, without 
board, 60 cents; female servants, per month, $2.16 to $3.60. 

Norn.—Workmen’s families pay rent for one room, from $1.44 to $2.16 
per month; and for two rooms, from $2.88 to $4.32. No family occupies 
more than two rooms.. 

Children are required by law to attend school until 14 years of age. 
School fee, 12 groschen (29 cents) per month. 

There bas been but little change inthe rates paid for mechanical and 
farm labor in the district of Cologne, since the visit of the author in 
1872. Mr. Hélscher, United States consular agent, transmitted the fol- 
lowing figures expressive of the daily wages of the above classes during 
the year 1873: 

Blacksmiths, bricklayers, or masons, carpenters, machinists, and tai- 
lors, 1} thalers per: day, ($1.08;) stone-cutters, $1.20; cabinet-makers, 
$1.44; plasterers, $1.50; hod-carriers, tanners, tinsmiths, and wheel- 
wrights, 96 cents; painters, $4 cents; coopers and shoemakers, 72 cents; 
and miners, from 84 cents to $1.44; farm-laborers, from 43 to 43 cents, 
with board, in summer ; and from 34 to 38 cents in winter. Laborers, 
at other than farm-work, earned 60 cents per day without board. 

Female servants obtained from $2.16 to $3.60 per month with board. 

Price of board per week, from $1.68 to $2.52 for workmen; and $1.44 
for workwomen. 


BERLIN. 


This famed capital of Prussia, and now, also, of the German Empire, 
affords employment to thousands of work-people in the iron, woolen, 
leather, and various other industries for which she is celebrated. 

The manufactures which find a market in the United States are indi- 
cated in the following statement of exports frem that consular district: 

r . 
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Value of goods, wares, and merchandise exported to the United States from the Berlin consular 
district during the year ended September 30, 1873. 


























Articles. Value. 

Pioorenpolobhoaml honk Gein ae chatepisies sake urerniee v aescmmae “dat ale alelwinem viecisnces Oeiateall aa *$1, 202, 766 
EVO OLR GL WVLS eee tontene teracite ore meth eee icc nicl nee oe cicazia etnias Sete as ae oe ee 68, 03) 
Ready-made ladies’ dresses, cloaks, woolen, &e 499, 650 
ROTC tna eee cet eee mee MEETS oh a! Seek Sek Nh on hat ae encase ee eee 41, 426 
Dyed worsted yarn, embroideries...........-.- 292, 312 
Cotton goods ..........-- Crome se me ae ecetene £5, 936 
SINR HE BOOMS! ercnt os sen cscencis i 331, 524 
Silk goods...... Bees neeenose 3 155, 232 
RLSM ALCS ME Motes ce eos Gedo wt ak Sav nrarceswiae edt teee mae Seem eee a cee eee 8, 240 
DeAHO VAC UITES Oh LEAtDCT, WOOd, MPON, ZING.» +s ic oecneaciecieoms pce aaaine snwcire nur wwenaeneeees 262, 094 
BUOOVe ee CALOSs ANG PAPEL DORES, .<s0s% views ee avian Soe s code tale ewacena anes Sete omens 140, 818 
Books, jithosraphs, prints, paintings, &¢.-.-...-2Joo.c-sese-ss-ceeecepsasnsenee peaeete res 234, 280 
PAVERGHIN a pOUNO CORIOS -LCONBSILG oc noe cae le a nme eto see eres Swan cena aoa eases 150, 179 
Seientiie apparatus, surgical, optical, mnasieal...-.2...2 sens ssnaecenoecmennecesceroscncsen cs 54, 600 
BemnlerelOV ES ire fo to J52ek a dolccies one peateumen t pe oat eae aetteaead eRe ene see ance eee ine 195, 428 
Imitation jet, (ornaments of black glass) 66, 083 
Glass and porcelain wares. ....-..--. ace e Oh eae eee tte om legs Sacer daewoo tans seins Sees eae 51, 536 
Liquors, wine, sirup, &c 46, 91L 
-Lead and machinery -- 402, 202 
Miscellaneous goods. ...- : 200, 621 
Ponaleees= cto ccs Fe Ak a ee eR Oa ea ae Sten sede cota ean eae eee lee 4, 490, 224 





* The thaler computed at 72 cents. 


FACTORY LABOR. 


The following rates of wages were paid in 1872 by the proprietors of 
cloth and other factories in or near Berlin: 



































ey 
SE Per week. 
Occupations. Es S 
5 sg ‘Men. Women. Children. 
Shawl-factory : 
RMOOIMTSis Sos <i weecitds tac wits Shien iee Sena 10 oss eee es sees 
REN ONS serie rt Bore oe ome he eee 10 | $4 78 to $5 76 
Weavers on hand-looms ..........:.-.--2.)- 10) 4°32°%6 “SW 
Weavers on power-looms 
PE SHORS hoe Seton 5 aiaidae waka sincere eae 
NO sorseecces Geese oeee tes. um aon eae senaen 
GlUCTS s . sheep paria stows 
Carders .... 
Fullers:..... f 
PONORTORN”.).7. <2 aukand gcc scds Rae ea eR oe 
PETA SROES aoa 6 cclng conus th Seen eae ae 
IBONGCTN) coo. ess cae tee eee. Te eee 
BUTIOTS ISsace ison Sotelo ees eee oe 
PRA OLONS "atcicis'e vere s.ciapeteett ae cee eae ee ee 
Fringe-makers 
vadies’ cloaks: 
Seamstresses, (cloaks).......----<-ece.--a0s 10 to 2.160 5104 |. cece 
Seamstresses, (costumers) . - .--| 10 to LOO to 76 Wk 22. ceeeceee 
Cutters outs. .c.06 0. ..--- Se --| 10 to 
SETONOLS 2.52225. 10 to 
Embroiderers 10 to 
Fancy silk trimmings: 
Makers of fringe, gimps, &c................ 
POM ERB O LSE oe < vrcliie ciclaw tau poe Tucci 
Gold and silver trimmings : 
RI SOMO OMOTE lass ~ice Sele dos ean delacecken pee 10 to 
SE UNG SEN See etal Sis nai Pb Bric a. dwin'k wis ainscied 10 to 
BVOMGMUNAWONS ethnics cu ccs-csesacss-cs oc 10 to 
PSUPPMINO TS Meta cwsintdiss eis's}:clSisjs emia n a/t's « xis =) L0ito 
Spinners on power-looms . . -~-| 10 to 
TAMG-MNAEIPOOUB) ewe vacnescccndccccnscun 10 to 














* Per month, 
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Rates paid for mechanical lebor in Berlin. 
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Occupations. 





. Per 
Occupations. day.* 
ee ee 
Skilled workmen : 

BASHOV-MISKOPE «ons 2 srecienen aa ccease $0 66 
BIBOMBTATRNE cores nnale coma Uwe ene =)s5 2 
reward too en pacts ecu ae arias ss bee teas 72 
SCAT PORUGES cn cen aesin'eseialas Se eee ees 1 20 
SORT UORN Sc corn oueaiauns Secs ch «at re 72 
Cigar-makers, males. ...-....25..:.-%. 72 
Cigar-makers, females......-.-------- 42 
SEHODONE sn recs Won ae ccee Seiten Sahar 72 
RCiappersmiths: .- costes ict dee kaos 72 
PMPIMeOTS, Steam. -css-% os seen s -sew 72 
Factory-hands,.men-.......-........-- 72 
Fuctory-hands, women -....----.--2--. 60 
Factory-hands, children -....:......-. 36 
RtOVe- Makers < 064. cee 72 
RECON eS ome eae ee 96 
Eoeksmiths ..2°...-2..2 72 
Machinists - -- ie 2 
MEDNOTA Nees es eens tecee sane cis 1 20 
PRPIM OUR, ears Sete an eens neem seer oe 66 











Skilled workmen—Continued. 


Nall ninkers:/.)..c--s-0-- +e sasemaceee 
Paper-makers, (fancy,) men ......-..- 
Paper-makers, (fancy,) women....-.... 
PINNO- MAAS 5 = cee ec no eo cae 
Ready-made garments, makers of, 
WOIDENl occ eicswcr ne nee te hee saeeeee 
RDOLOESh wet mae wae os, Sinan en sine 
MANUISES =n ceten emer eters 
Salesmen or clerks .-- 
Seamstresses...-. 
Shoemakers .. 
Stokers..... 
Tailors . 
Tanners 
PSTN GTS a en iais mole cag steesee 5 a 
WHQAVGUS oie ants fo caicw aes a cirinis ince eee 











Laborers : 


STN GM Ya ors os = eke aa oie a Sits ra erect 
TN COUR Yo. acne ens s sen See 





* Hours of labor, from 6 a. m. to 7 p. m. 


WAGES IN IRON-WORKS. 








The largest and most celebrated establishment in Germany for the 
manufacture of all kinds of engines and machinery is that of Mr. Bor- 
sig, in Berlin. Want of time prevented a personal call at his works, 
which are open to the public on payment of a small fee; and it was deemed 
highly important to obtain the rates of weekly wages for the various 


kinds of skilled labor employed in the works. 


A request by our consul 


at Berlin for the desired information elicited a polite but evasive note 
from the proprietor,* which was equivalent to a refusal; while an appli- 
cation to the Statistical Bureau of Prussia proved equally unsuccessful. 
But the difficulties that beset this search after knowledge served to 
stimulate to increased exertion, which resulted in complete success, for 
Mr. Kreismann shortly afterward obtained from the German Atmalga- 
mated Engineers’ Society the following ofticial statement of the wages 
received by the members of this union, not only in the works of Mr. 
Borsig, but in all other establishments of a similar character. 


* Under date of Berlin, October 22, 1873, Mr. Borsig writes: 
Siz: In reply to the communication of the 18th inst., I regret to be unable to fur- 
nish the statistics desired, as, in my works, no such tables of rates of wages as the blanks 
I, therefore, return them herewith. 


inclosed call for are made up. 
Respectfully, 


Mr. H. KREISMANN, 


A. BORSIG. 


Consul of the United States of America, Berlin. 
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Statement showing the average rate of wages paid, in 1873, to persons employed in the tron- 
Sounderies and machine-shops in the city of Berlin, Prussia. 





4,2 | Average week- 

7 S g ly wages, (in 

Occupations. oe United States 
ae gold coin.) 














TOM TIOMUONS. sale ssp ieentee Wee ce sinaehs ark caus Lot sete clo aaeminepes aie deeetex Cle aen 1, 800 | $7 20 to $3 64 
RP ONIMIOLS UDEStn ck oe cate ee eee eae eremas ; 500 @ 20 
Mnchinists, ordinary 1,500 | 5 76 to 720 
Ua SOE TION emer NM Cn. ee, Ree eat nee NE eee 850 | 43240 5 76 
BUN GNS ola TIGRE OPS DC CREE SOME Tae one OMe beeen ia Comat tly a sas 900 | 2&8 to 4 32 
SUL ROL UM ete Moco et Mec ce Gon oe et Oe ciate eed ico een 600 |} 6 48 to 72) 
Leahy eens immearieln et shes SOE wea Ales oe | ae ee othe: Nene ee ee 1,000 | 432 to 6 48 
USTEKDACIN 2, SoichSal Soke ee SE kee SESE ow A wigs hee Me, 100 | 5 76 to 720 
LARSON TUES Scand dee eR toe oe, aN ee ae MO i RGR ed a Sep ne 150 | 4.32 to 5°76 
SLE ODER OR Sete MA RSS Berto Soe a nk hee oe eee Cee eee 50 | 720 to # 64 
Eee L OMNES Ee Swe 0 SEN re. NaF chee Oe BEM rl Se a 400 | 3 60 to 4 32 
SACO aeons oe ae eG Mee a. Oe ERLE by Slee hep BOS OES 800 | 720 to 8 64 
BS OU GES eee aaa Ce cna eee osc ee Rem GPP RE Pay cee Re ee aa 1,900} 360 to 5 04 
SNORE ae eine che enc A Eo ge tye otleR Oe Bn eee ee ee ee 400 | 8 64 to 10 80 
BPN MOO mint concer de4 Jee pone nee Ginigt= omtinle sivas Eelam =eeten son iee mere nearness 700 5 76 
Beiter rmaers\and Car pciutorss.sec- cc n,.cecrk ac deat see eee eee de 900 | 5 76 to 7 20 
BSS ESO MIUS 5 2s ale fy ain Dace en aiaece ew rome eerste airtetaisete see CL Een ey 360 to 5 04 

MUA DOPCLRMCATLONG 60 e i5-/A2ckaoaaa eerste diane Cree teat oe ee ee 288 to 4 32 
IDIOTIC RUC ale Apes see ean en A oe as 2 BY a EOS a ue Ee Bf 2 to 216 
PVA IONS G22 2bccacs aos ob < TIRE SE RS ees Newent eee 7 20 to 10 08 
EMS SISLOM UGS. =e rapiciaties Mee AE Gt nics SOONER Ee CRIS CaE amoreniee z 5 76 to 6 48 
ese TORN OOS csr rete jin. SNR) oer ee Se he ae ; 720 to 8 64 
einOnOwr er eyere cit le Seco lent te me eee 3 60 to 5 04 
RESNOL tee eee 5 i Seas te cgacn ct cet ee es 6 48 to 8 64 








Hours of labor per week, 60. 


Products : Locomotives, machine castings, columns, tubes, pipes, machines, steam-engines and tools, 
steam-boilers, pipes, agricultural machines, implements, railroad-cars. 


RUD. RAUSCH, 
Secretary of the Berlin branch of the German Amalgamated Engineers’ Society. 


BERLIN, November 15, 1873. 


The value of the foregoing table is enhanced by the fact that of the 
16,800 employés whose weekly earnings are therein given, the number 
engaged in each of the various subdivisions of labor is stated, thus 
affording data for an accurate computation of the average earnings of 
skilled and of unskilled laborers engaged in the various iron-works of 
Berlin. 

The average weekly wages of the 10,100 skilled workmen is $6.88 ; of 
the 4,500 helpers and assistants, $4.38 ; of the laborers and carters, $3.60; 
and of the 200 apprentices, $1.44—computed in United States gold 
coin. 

BUILDING-TRADES. 


The influx of material wealth, after the termination of the war with 
France, gave a marked impetus to new enterprises, largely advanced 
the price of real estate, and induced the erection of a large number of 
buildings in Berlin. 

Real estate advanced as rapidly, and changed hands as frequently, 
as in some of our western cities in previous years. The owner of a cor- 
ner property in the celebrated Unter der Linden, not far from the Bran- 
denburg gate, was, at one time, offered only 100,000 thalers, which he 
was advised to refuse, but in a few months afterward he obtained up- 
wards of 200,000 thalers. 

The activity in the building-trades caused a great demand for skilled 
labor which rapidly advanced in price, reaching figures previously un- 
known in Germany.* 





“Since the above was written the price of real estate has declined, the demand 
for skilled labor has been less active, and the rates of wages have, consequently, been 
reduced, 


LABOR 


IN 
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_The following tables show the rates existing in Berlin during the 
eight months ending with the month of August, 1874: 


WAGES ‘OF MASONS AND CARPENTERS IN BERLIN IN 1874. 


Statement showing the number of men actually employed by the Association of Master Ma- 
sons, Carpenters, and Builders, with prices paid per day of ten hours.* 


MASONS—MASTER WORKMEN, 




















































































































| 
Month. $1.02. 181.08. $1.14. | $1.20. | $1.26, |$1.32. | $1.38, | $1.44. |$1.50.]$1.56. $1.62. $1.68. | $1.80. 
Jawiuarye 1.2.22 | 1 Die a IS AT eo aL | Cdl Ol) ta) “ay eoceee 
Pee brwan ys see dod We sec: 2 Deas St) MO WON 13” O38 | Olle ae 30 
BURGH Sree Ns 1 BrnOe wcll eBT gsc 8") TSI) AG 6} 20 16 
rae es eral 5 Bae Ny 557) 20 add} 4) GOs 120) TH 5| 20 14 
muiyeeg ees Se ay aes ok Sp seh UB 4s} a4) eae 404) a5 5 | 5 16 
Sire Gee NE oN eal sodas ie ee delet eer tal oN Sollee ded 4| 93 19 
Penton eenewas Clie MEN Ihe sell) cee ee 33 O34. 46 11 |. 213 Ti ot a eet 18 
ameretey Gee ee NR cctle ox os 35| 26| 44/1 12 |- 108 4| 22 7| 99 15 
| 
PERCENTAGE OF MASTER MASONS EMPLOYED AT EACH OF ABOVE RATES. 
denuary 2/2222 0.42 | 0.83 | 1.64 | 6,20 | 4.55 11.57 | 8. 67 [26.45 | 8.67 | 5.781 2.89 110.74 | 11.58 
aolrHArys 222. 64. A es- 2c 0.79 | 0.79 | 5.50 | 4.73 [12.20 | 7.48 31.10 | 5.12 | 9.06 | 3.94 | 7.48 | 11 8t 
Deceit. dn 0.37 | 1.49 |10. 44 | 6.34 |12. 30 [36,52 | 4.85 | 6.40 | 2.241 7.451 6.40 
BEN areas AS BL FER a oy te 17.35 | 6.32 17.35 | 4.42 j34.07 | 3.75 | 4.42 | 1.58] 6.32] 4.42 
Bie Se ered ates Ieee ee 1.65 {11.22 | 6.60 |15.51 | 4.62 '36.97 | 3.30 | 4.95 | 1.65 | 825 | 5.28 
iceman see ee ye TE | fy ---- {13.49 | 5.59 {13.81 | 4.61 [3x.49 | 3:62 | 5.96 | 1.31 | 7.57 | 6.95 
Srnec a tee te ids dl ces = de 12.46 | 7.54 115.08 | 3.61 '37.05 | 2.29 | 6.69} 2.99 | 6.29 | 5.90 
scree ee Biel cee | ea 11,59 | 8.61 {14.57 | 3.98 |35.74 | 1.33 | 7.29 | 23219,60| 4.57 
| 
CARPENTERS—MASTER WORKMEN. 
brat oe le peeks. s| 2] 2] 25 5] 32 5] 10 et ae 1L 
8 19} 25 9} 32 ON ely Si a ll 
8 23| 26 91 39 a al 4 7 8 
Sil e546) | Saal a 8 8 1 6 9 
33] 29) 9| 44 3) 12 3 8 8 
33 | 30 7| 49 2 |, 10 2 7 10 
26 | @t| 13] 46 Oilers 9 8 8 
27 | 23 8| 50 Silas Q 6 10 
PERCENTAGE OF MASTER CARPENTERS EMPLOYED AT EACH OF ABOVE RATES. 

By ee tds. Late Bet 4. 84 |16, 04 15.49 115. 49 | 3.09 |19. 75 | 3.09 | 6.17 | 1.95 | 7.40] 6.79 
February 5, 12 |15.38 |lz. 11 |16.12 | 5.77 [20.51 | 2.56 | 6.41] 1.921 7.05] 7.05 
argo ets ek Niece as. 4,48 |15.24 |14. 02 115.85 | 5.49 [23.78 | 2.44 | 6.71 | 2.44] 4.97] 4.88 
Pei een tee. degeeliees. le lh sabe 2L.5L [26.74 | ¥.14 [25.00 | 4.66 | 4.66 | 0.58 | 3.49] 5.22 
Nici ee ectiag s cee 1.58-}-5. 79 |14. 22 [17.37 [15.26 | 4.74 [83.16 | 1.58 | 6.32] 1.58] 4.20] 4.90 
Bio e s ees h rE ee tate oe 19. 22 |17. 65 |16.04 | 3.74 126.21 | 1.61 | 5.35 | 1.08 | 3.75 | °5.35 
Sealine aoe f= Heme nam 4.55 |16. 48 |14.78 |11.93 | 7.38 26.13 | 1.13 | 7.391113 | 4.55 | 4.55 
Pi aarst ers A tbe |e Reel Sh 1. 60 |22. 87 |14. 36 |12.23 | 4.25 26.60 | 1.60 | 6.91 | 1.07} 3.19 |- 5.32 

JOURNEYMEN MASONS. . 

Month. fee: $0.96. | $1.02. | $1.08. | $1.14. | $1.20. | $1.26, | $1.32. 191.38, | $1.44, |$1.50. |81.56.* 
Neat wee tease et cetees: 45| 124] 432] 611] 250] 14] 10 5 1 Ue 
February 45 | 164] 492} 648] 140 15 13 Ares Se Riles aes 2 
MidrGh Pelt). sa oe se 90 | 438 |1,034| 262] 83] 10! 5 Blech ee 
Avariltyaes bast f23 0228. 2 Genera (sail: |PMOsOMe BOOP een teres hen e102. ti, ae ee 
Uy eee ne sc cakes 11 | 141 |1,985 | 334] 84 7 Oil eae Silas cok eee 
See eee eel este 14} 73 |1,917] 769] 139] 12 Gili tcwec Wecece (soe 
Riv Ae Sde ate is on 1|} 16] 49 {1,709 |1,094} 167] 14 6 1 oil) ls eee 
PRUE USG oles ajo enaina se in| oa ms 16 46 {1,560 |1,112 | 136 7 3 1 10). Ieee 























*In-the original tables the prices are stated by the hour at one-tenth of the rates in 
the above statements. For a working day of nine hours, as in England, the respectivo 
rates would be: .918, .972, 1.026, 1.03, 1.134, 1.183, 1.242, 1.296, 1.35, 1.35, 1.458, 1.512, 


and 1.62 per day. 


“ ta e li to TOE eae” a eg 
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Statement showing the number of men actually employed, § se -Ceneaced 


PERCENTAGE OF JOURNEYMEN MASONS EMPLOYED AT EACH OF ABOVE RATES. 








RIDER EIY eer craic ais oles classi cee 3.0L | 8,31 |28.93 |40. 92 |16. 74 | 0.95 | 0.68 | 0.34 | 0.06 | 0.06 |...--- 
February Eta sia'~ ib Gist ieee eee eters 2.98 )10. 77 |32. 30 142.54 | 9.19 | 0.99 | 0.85 | 0.26 |.....-]...... 0.12 
: March eta ois ase apg eae 1.73} 45.58 }22. 85.152,.04 13.34 | 4, 22:10, 50. | 0.25) 640405. 21 eee eee 
6. 34 |16, 10 |66.52 1 9.79 | 1.17 
0. 42 | 5.50 |77. 07 13.05 | 3.28 
0.48 | 2.49 165.43 126.25 | 4.75 
PUIG Wee esa clay" Fa cr>. siayeiciors Se 0.03 | 0.52 | 1.60 155.79 135. 69 | 5. 44 
PUUUB Geet ec Seesiica cocslcseews 0.57 | 1.63 j54. 11 1388.19 | 4.76 - 





JOURNEYMEN CARPENTERS. 








31 165 | 421 | 429] 173 54 23 7 
77 | 127] 380] 339 | 169 67 32 8 
9 50 | 173} 422 |) 359] 179 54 18 7 
7 36 | 169) 582] 430] 232 34 
2 





PM editor telee cnc) sia= ao le ms - 30 | 131 |. 6389 | 412] 203 |* 39 25 10 
PNM OIA, CE Nae coe 50 [ae wae's IS}; 116.) T47 | 457 | 186 39 21 2 
RU eee Ease bec ia's a 1 9 7S | 841) 504] 215 48 26. Jr. 3 
PAMEOUES Lites Lictiaaie nies <cis = «+ fis stona'ss 10 68} 900} 539] 186 47 2) 3 





PERCENTAGE OF JOURNEYMEN CARPENTERS EMPLOYED AT EACH OF ABOVE RATES. 





January SAGe SSSR SAU SEG Ay 2 12. 60 |32. 26 (32. 77 re 22 | 4.12 | 1.68 





























0.54 | 0.15 | 0. 
February I 10,55 |31.56 |28.17 114.03 | 5.56 | 2.66 | 0.GR | 0:17 | 0.2: 
PTE CM crc. ce eU rence cis does F 13.56 133. 06 22, 12 |14. 03 4,23 | 1.40 | 0.54 | 0.14 | 0 
MTA arn oo ewok ew a sin z 2 ae MISS 130.07 128. Go, {Loon I Quee We eee le soe of oe ee 
igs eis opis nj. o Ss bas fs 8.74 /42, 66 |27. 50 |13.55 | 2.61 | 1.67 | 0.67 | 0.13 
CUO MEE a he ecec se. ca css -16 | 7.40 |46. 21 129.00 |12.00 | 2.59 | 1.35 | 0.12 | 0.19 
NEE Waseire sie ok Soe. sea rs i .02 | 4.35 |48. 69 129.18 |12.45 | 2.78 | 1.51 | 0.17 | 0.29 
PAUMPBSY 5 rice sis cosa< se ccne . 96 | 3.83 /50. 64 30. 33 |10.47 | 2.65 | 1.18 | 0.17 | 0.17 





RECAPITULATION. 








MASTER WORKMEN. 


SS eee SS 












































MASONS. CARPENTERS. 

; 3 & 

Month. 3 & eS 3 3 a 

B oS 2 i) to 2 

S cS v a oc o 

a E Say ee E we 
s | Pe |) a eS Pe 

8 ou oy 3 2 

RS Boy et ack = 

cs 5 eB. 3 F 

= 3s 5 fe Citbas Bs 

a a < A a < 
PADUALY .---..... 242 | $285 12 $1 17.8 162 $180 72 $1 11.5 
qoptcary Q54 336 96 1 32.6 156 196 56 1 26.0 
TCs crac anjs wont cracme demecens canoe tan 298 | . 376 56 1 45.9 164 226 80 tL S848 
React Tae teia'=s lsle:¢ ols wr ad Sc ace cks De eee 317 426 24 1 34.4 172 241 92 1 40.6 
ME ER. Siaiy . casiecd ads dasecvcr tote tice. 303 430 56 1 42.1 190 259 20 1 36.4 
ME on nk ne = 5 viswicacnacnccklichtete eee 304 434 16 1 42.8 17 254 88 1 S653 
AMEE Se aoa chs ce ens exbaide cee honsienustente 305 435 60 1 42,8 176 242 64 L 3t8 
OO RMT ete SNe gia «Sais iomeio Sore soa ote a 302 432 00 1 43.2 188 258 48 Lista 

JOURNEYMEN. 
- 7 

DTV ie lee anise cece se aribcuvscinstere de escuehe 1, 493 $1, 337 04 $0 89.5 |1,309 $1,172 88 $0 89.6 
February 15 523 | 1,524 24 1 00.0 |t, 204 | 1,213 20 1 00.7 
March Mamita sielets wis 1a/s15 Fin \pie/aa u's. ne )sininelelm\s 2 sain ---/1, 964 | 1,673 28 85. 2 |1, 276 | 1, 421 28 1114 
April 2,572 | 2,751 84 1 06.9 |1, 490 | i 654 56 1 11.0 
May 2, 559 | 2, 804 40 1 09.6 }1, 498 | 1, 667 52 hh 
June 2,930 | 3,011 04 1 02.7 {1,590 | 1, 774 80 LIne 
July 3, 065 | 3,397 68 1 10.8 |1, 727 | 1,933 20 PiLg 
August 2, 891 | 3, 207 60 1 10.9 hs T77 | 1,982 88 111.5 


eS ee 


TY 
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CHEMNITZ, SAXONY. 


The town of Chemnitz is situated in the most extensive manufactur- 


_ing district of Germany, fully three-fourths of the inhabitants of which 


may be classed as work-people. The extent and value of the imports 
o the United States from that district are shown by the following 
table: 


Statement showing the value of exports to the United States from the consular district of 
Chemnitz during the two years ending September 30, 1873 and 1874. 

















Value. 
Articles, 
1873, 1874. 

GO NOSIONY == Jone cease cencesosunece owe catee ccc ipa ose y sasidad anor ah eeaee $2, 622, 363 | $1, 807, 957 
SESE PLS ERE RENE OMEN She eo ciate ce een oe sama abee matielemclemay ak see SCR cet ee toa 41, 674 25, 975 
BEEEGNHODUB Soto Pins Reo se sec amns ecm ss fe ame eoabaacet caviceeemeeeecae aes 10, 328 55, 307 
Dress-trimmings...... Senna ae shoe mae we ante eee « cele ae Risteiete ¢otee Seige ene eer 353, 335 126, 496 
PEE OTH ON ONIE Senet a Sa ncin ee a ww ahecitede ses cena icuae see oaimeaesba tee meee 104, 279 74, 139 
HEROIC BOS Maen bam Sona ncivicn San name eminence setae see a oneness casei 22, 384 60, 106 
CR RRE Deere. EEE tect Ret octane aa ehiee oem ce ine Sateedin cee at ee eet oe 455, 666 549, 602 
ROPE CORINNA SILKY. wae dials ata cae ca trarean phalck aca wee oe ee eee t 51905207; 265, 002 
NTT CAAT RUT RHEE? 6 Sse ree Sato ota comico ements casi av etaeyle x cottt svel ape saaee ee ae 144, 782 51, 906 
pRteceren eH eke ye emt eae cons hc oe eas oc iadcne kis cack ee camhenss aebeee 12, 637 21, 625 
paeaS tate Cree ene msmcigce sacs benwceute sakgenes Se ata = ees ra eat siaha gern aca 47, 820 29, 163 
Woolen shawls and yarn 9, 454 6, 243 

SDE ae RE? Seta IE ay EC Rey, 5 ats oe tee Be 4,015,009 | 3, 073, 521 





MECHANICAL AND FACTORY LABOR. 


Before presenting the rates of factory labor obtained during a visit 
to this enterprising district in 1872, the following statements of the 
earnings of mechanics, factory hands, and others in preceding years are 
given. They were obtained in the respective years indicated, and pub- 
lished in the reports of the Chamber of Commerce of Chemnitz: 


Table showing the average weekly rates paid for labor in the district of Chemnitz, Saxony, in 
the respective years 1860, and from 1864 to 1868, inclusive. 





Males. Females, 


















































Trades. ae 
1860, | 1864. | 1865. | 1866. | 1867, | 1862. | 1860. | 1864. | 1865. | 1866. | 1867. | 1863. 
Accordeon-makers ...---- $2 16 |$3 60 |$2 52 [$2 52 |$2 52 [82 52 $1 08 |$1 08 |$0 96 |80 96 [$0 96 | $0 96 
Artificial-flower makets--|.-.2..].....- 3 A0 IO" 40) 7 2"52) | 2/52) cae 1 08 | 0 8&7 | 0 87 | 0 87} 087 
SP NER Oar ga aid unto cae eg orc 0 24 -S WG. 2 16 2952 2 SB cake | cn etied sae x's villa le wn erolaee eee 
PEN OLS to sews se Rea e Ss GEy 72 48 ABE Ba Yaa sca hs (Item ete alle a ace oan? are] se rata tase alee 
Basket-makers. .......--. 2 8R 1 S52 fh 19811 92 1 216 h)B 1Bel ce cel caw ce heonieeni = smutclalll serselra ieee ete 
PGEPELMARGES 2 <2 nee none |nnse=-)sc0e<s SGU CS OOS GR iS BOR. sapiens aw aa 4s vislcn sfc getee ss cco < bpemere 
Beer-brewers .-.-.--- Seca oven enOOul 2. dO Ne. 6S 12. BBii| Sukie ee Mle care Namah enn ane eames oleate 
Belt-makers, workers in 
PIROLLORS 5s sin iments xen SROs Dr 4Ad Beles Se OSB tase ue ome Atco sh anced eel wemraatetneinainel 
PPABACREVSe ni esiaan ses ao" 228i gio || 2 92 |osace-ilr= 220s 288] 120|144)144]144)144] 1 44 
Bookbinders:. .--..- <2... S64 |) Oreo 12 40) } 2-40-2682 Beh FOB Daa ie cheat fine aiesal| sinteaiete 
Brass-founders ..-.------- aseease Se Nidobo) Pena nian |e aceite APG sae heats alo tas wal Gc eared bas ate ere 
UGrush-makers.--..-..--- 1 80 | 2 16 72 72 72 PD ter etetet alts Sacra a'|Rictac tall rece te le tee maereietees 
UB TAGKy CLS. os se ae Se «9:2 re DSO Ee Oo Meena ee GS Nee OO Ie ere elle corerer ts cael ss tiem e otal .ciatorctel| te miaieiel teat a 
Briek-makers ..-:-.---.-: Denar eed: AMG AMO OO! Mies, OO alle cmtet ip aet ne tn\stete 4-al| aiarctaralllmacateres] ote maetiate 
UBS TCH OUE slats: 3-7 o tel nisi a6) ta =: GO Tee De eR Nee ates: Weert OR Natarg avateil aaa eicvelll eaters Sin Piaeie il sa = aici tetetatees 
Button-makers. .......--- TOS yL, 2OMP R16) 2) 16 2 1S8 2 SS se ee 1 08 | 1 08 | 1 08 1 08 
Card-makers, (playing). .-| 2 88 | 3 24 | 2 88 | 2 88 | 2 88 | 2 85 | 1 08 | 1 20 |...--.|...-..|------]------ 
Card-makers, (carding) --| 2 16 | 3 72 | 2 52 | 2 52 | 2 88 | 2 88 BB Pei ee eC SS Sins ila So arate te eae 
Cabinet-makers ..-...--.- TORE Meee Oise L Ove LOn ee (LG). mrercloai|caeead limes sc [isn ans ieee ase eemieet 
Carpenters .---- QUGAR DMG NOETON Le TOW SESe alos red iene ae oi[ice cpin| si mo => |= = aln'o =||iarminia wie einer 
Cartoon-makers.. ..| 3 24 | 3 24 | 2 52 | 2 52] 3 24) 3 24] 1 20 | 1 44) 1:08] 1-08] 1 20 1 20 
Cigar-makers ..........-- 278/278 | 216 | 216 | 216 | 2 40 90 | 1 08 oes 48 | 216 


‘ 
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Table showing the average weekly rates paid for labor in the district of Chemnitz, §e.—Cont’d. 














Trades, 
1860. 
Chair-framers.-.......... $2 16 
Chemical-manufacturers .| 1 62 
Chimney-sweeps.......-- 1 92 
Cloth-finishers ........... 2 37 
Cloth-weavers .........-- 2 04 
Cioth-shearers ........... 1 80 
Cloth-printers - Sea ones 
Comb-tmakers .- eel Bae 
Contectioners..........-. 2 16 
LOOPELSteiecstissnc tenase 2 40 
Cotton-spinners.......... 2 16 
Crockery-ware artists.--..| 4 32 
Crockery-ware workmen.| 2 88 
DaylaboOrersn .--<--.-<-<4 1 68 
DIBGUIELS <....20-2506 Se ees 3 18 
Dyers of silk and wool.-.| 1 44 
PWOMOVOLS - 2.0 .cs cewecee 3 96 
Pil6-Custers ......2.02.02. 2 16 
Fringe-makers . 1 92 
Perriers:...-..- -| 1 56 
GaAndeners - 2.2.5.6... 1 80 
CUMS a 1 08 
Glass-workers ....-...--.| 2 16 
Glove-sewers ........-...| 2 52 
(EC Ue ees ee Soe 
Gunsmiths. .:............ 2 16 
PMbe ES ee csc cchoceaece 1 68 
Harness-makers ......... 2 16 
Iron and steel workers: 
Iron-founders.......- 2 52 
Machine-builders ....| 3 24 
Locksmiths .........- 
OMHIGUS!. seo smas neces ce 
Nail-makers 
Blacksmiths 
Serew-makers . ...:..|-..-. 
Lithographers 
Loom-builders 
Millers. ...nise<-2 sai 
PNT TMINOTS <ioixintexpararaininia aejais'a| « wieia's 
Mining: 
Carpenters 
Miners ...-. 3 
PPEMWONS. «asics osccn. 
Day-laborers.....-.-. 2 30 
Needle-makers. .......... 2 16 
Oilecloth-makers--........ 1 80 
Jeti) 2h ee a 2 16 
Printers: 
Compositors ..-....-. 
OW Sehiee ae ches weminnls 
Rope-makers......--..... 
BOGQIGPS 2 op meg nccaenceas 


Saw-mill laborers .-. 
PAPA mretecrolee sn.e. 5 









Shoemakers............-- 
Shoemakers’ tools........ 
Soap-makers ...-......... 
Stocking-weavers, 

GPHNOMO) ete eine ios evarale ir <icia 3 
Stone-masons ..-......... 2 
Stone-cutters ---......... 3 
Stone-quarrymen ........ 1 
FEUGRONS taieinan)s >is ome das 1 20 
Tanners 1 08 
Turners. .. 96 
Tapestry-mokers .....--.| 2 52 
Watchmakers ..-<...--.- 1 08 
Wheelwrights ...........| 2 16 
Worsted-work .......2..<~|--..-. 
Wire-cloth makers. ....-. 2 52 
Weavers, (silk) ....-....- 2 16 
Wool-combers..-........- 2 88 








1864, 


$2 16 |$2 52 

















Males. Females. 


1865. 


2 40 
72 
3 24 


1 44 
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$2 52 





1866. | 1867. | 1868. | 1360. | 1864. | 1865. | 1866. | 1867. | 1868. 





2 40 
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Table showing the average weckly rates of labor paid in the district of Chemnitz, Saxony, in 
the year 1871. 





Trades. 





Artificial-flower makers, fe- 
males 








Crass I.—Chemnitz, 
about 70,000 inhabitants. 


$1 44 to $1 87 
*e4 




















2424 daus¢ | S4eeg4 
$323 esis ESe258 
2 afaae g wo BBE 
bsae peas. | Fseeca 
eos 3 92 9 Sin of 525 855 
AS ea Bs kara a5 S38 
[ia [Rigs [ato 8A 
HESS HS..o |e eee 
esis Hossa | he geen 
go aaa #8aee5 | age ware 
aceine So5R4a sseaceR 
o 5 5 
er $2 16 | *$0 Goto$i 20]  *$1 O8to$l 44 
2 16 252] . 1 80to0 288 
3 60 216to 4 32 1 44to 4 32 
; $2 53 to 2 88 2 52to 288 2 52to 3 60 
1 44to 216 2 . 
2 64to 3 24 § ae baa } 2 52to 4 32 
“1 44to 180 | *1 08to 1.56 1 08to 120 
2 88to 3 60 1 8)to 216 
eee *86to 1 80 
#49 +96 
2 16 1 44to 2 88 
eee eee 1 68to 2 88 
3 o4 1 B0to 288 
2 sto 80 bie fi ee 
3 36to 3 60 2 34to 4 32 2 52to 4 32 
9 &8to €or 
pace nis Certnnale ae 429) seek cee 
Ne 2501. |. 75-4 9+ nae 
216to 288 2 04to 2 88 1 15to 216 
1 26to 5 04 
: 2 88 to 146) 1 08to 3 60 ; 1 08 to ae 
#24 to 1 08 
2 16t0 4:39 |. ee 
Beet See i 08-2 eee 
BGR. Pee ag ae 2 88 
41 80 1 80to 252 *1 08to 1 20 
; Pato 1-20 1.-:... 0 ae 
EGkte he 5 ‘S6to | “121...... eee 
5 ate WON as)h as ceo wee ee 
2 88 *72 to 2°52 #252 
€ 2 
; peur } 198to 432 216to 5 04° 
3 24to 4 32 3-96. /.:.3 
3 60 @: 1646 3.24.10... Seana 
2 16 2 16to 2 88 2 B8to 3 60 
2 52 1. 4840. 180'|.2--.. ene eae 
3 24 1 44to 3 24 #180 
She ee oh oh al Mae ey 216to 252 
2 16to 2 88 #1 26 2 s8to 3 60 
i a f 1 80to 5 76 216to 3 60 
1 62 #72 
2 52to 4 32 2 88to 3 60 *1 08to 1 80 
60 to 1 80 5 
144to 172 te 72to 1 80 
3 24 3 60 *1 68to 2 i6 
WMSIREN IE AD A Te) TP Re § 66-1 ho ee 
idee eunbaW de eerie #85. =~ 3. 
a gene aieeH|t Phe. rie ee 
, 2 16 to 2 83 3 06to 3 24 *96t0 1 44 
3 60to 4 32 2%8to 468|/' 1 80to 288 
; 3 21to 432 B60 tome dd i... .2. ee 
3 24 2 to 5 04 2 40to 4 32 
PEL Ie oh 2. 72to 132 


ai barae er eoncke sane enen 
SBA GES seen cscs nein ae edie *1 32to 1 68 
Ne wWotte.nacce nse cse mc hs. 2 &8 

| 2 88to 3 60 
Bleachers...<-.<2.-.+-<..-- 1 92to 454 
Bookbinders . -......---.- ees 3 96 to 4 32 
Basket-mMakers...--<- + e<cme: 3 06 
PBTASSIURRODES —4 can Sos cacaae fcacewchcanesnees ftesetaae cals stcinycc'e 
Briek-layers, (seo tile-layeras) .|).052.. 2. 22-cwsecss|-eoccoeewceccwasas 
RSROUCRNBAK CLS. -5 e553 ore skboce cen sso tc essen calles sececeeeassice ses 
Brush Makers .~. <--<=5- sonninn 27to 288 
DEGRA: «8 Scscissisere qe ae ape *1 08 
Button-makers..-..--5----.-- 3 60 
Cabinet-makers .......--.---- 4 08 
Calico-printers ...... .....- § : = - a o 
Calico-prirter laborers. .... ; 2 88to 3 £ 
GAPHENTETS: -. ees csecenn. 3 36 
Chair-frame makers.-.....-... 3 60 
Chemical factories, laborers. - 2 2Bto 3 69 
Chimney-sweeps ....-.-.--- 2 16 
China manufacture: 

Deaylaborers «5 --.-..--<. 2 59 
Cigar-makers ..-....---..-- ; 2 a a 
RSet CapeOMMAKOLA joc. coco enact psceceaedcetelbecsanenu See <Seces 
Sop D-Miakers-.. : 3.65. nase *1 20 
GenrochoOners -.2- >=. ----o55 3 60 
ee ae *1 20 
Crotchet and netting work- ..|.......-.-.-..---- 
PG BAU OPS no ae a oh aleiell'2 sco aie deiewe s 8A SE 
Distillers, brandy -.....-..-.. 3 60 
Dyers in silk and wool....... 3.60 to 3 96 
WUHPVANOTS = 2222 --2s cay 4 32 
Fatriers or horseshoers *1 98 
BlO-MAKOLS.: 1. 3:5 eco teste 5 76 
Hringe-MaANVACtarers. <. .- <2.) caiamwcninensske-ne 
PRE Te ree es alae ace sc |is scislaa fina w coin 
Fullers and wool-washers..-..|..... ..-..------- 
IGSMOORELS 5-65 22 So eee ann sb 2 16 
Glass-stainers....-...-..-.- § 3 MH vas : 2 
GA AAIONS ce sian,s-aetaconiscs. oe 3 96to 4 32 
Glove-sewers, females...--..-.. 1 08 
Gold and silver workers ..--. 5 76 
Grinding and polishing estab- 

HIBNINCNOS 2-0. Ske ances 5 76 
TS ao ie, pin sinh tales |laminiczpols aleneawins = 24 
Hair-dressers ..-.- paquaae sea 3 60to 4 5) 
Harmonicon-makers ..-.--..--. 2 83 
Haraess-makers . ---...-..--. alot A - 

o 3s 
SOREN Se eas anced aan ; 1 20to 1 80 
H facturer: § ; S178 

ose-manufacturers ...-.-- , H3to 48 
Tron-fdunders ...-...--.---.-- 3 a to 5 04 
Lithographers, males -.--.-- ; a re 7 80 
TOCIKSINIGDS =< Sce tem «Sor 4 50 
Loop-sewing, females.....--..|....-:...-..----.- 


* Besides board and lodging. 
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Table showing the average weekly rates of labor paid in the district of Chemnitz, §:c.—Cont/d. 




















































5 ‘ ‘ 5 a A of we a a ao . oe 2 
of 2283 Saens Sega8s 
#3 pans Fagn3, | Pazgas 
aS an ao a7 Baag oA gaa 
a Fos eb — og ee 
ga Fees sSasaa | satee 
OA AS se Bio pees Fads Bae 3 
ls [228 ["H se 9 [gta am 
He HEos He ucet eee pe send 
ae S85 Hetasa | agree 
a3 aS aad Sache | gg8heey 
8 ASRES asta SSSasHs 
a oO 5 5 
Mecbine building : 
Machine smiths.......... $4 20 $4 32 $2 16 to $5 76 $2 16 to $3 24 
Machine wood-workers .. $2 64to 3 36 $3 60to 5 04 2B2 tO 4-92 lowaen cas neem 
Qther workers 2 76to 294 216to 2 88 3) D0 tO A532) nooo een nents 
PLAROUB recta== ¢oacsieeceaussens 3 12to 3 96 2 88to 3 96 2 52to 4 32 2 40 to, 4 68 
Mateh f 1 2 64to 3 36 

Sia MUTACCUROTS, TIRLGS |... -. aseme=asece anil neta teenies sami neiare elajeete atelex aaiee 748to 84 
Mechanicians and opticians... ASD: | cells acs a Gon oi aal | 1.d ana = le aaa Reese = ane eeee 
Millers 1 68to 216 1 44to 4 32 
Miners: cs 

Metal ta 1 44to 2 28 

1 44to 216 

Slate 115to 130 |. 

Stone 4 32to 6 48 

Coal 4 32to 6 48 
Modistes or milliners, females 216to 2 28 2 16 72to 1 80 to 2 52 
Ng TAETOTICS.....05-t-2cbsc- 2706 G0 '=5996' | Scece sac ace a senelle sees eee case *1 44 
Needle and pin aes sae dee | Sen coon eee ch oma 0 Rte ton eoG Inscse ee ee ene cocwets *1 20to 1 44 
Painters and varnishers, or- 

PeGie 180 to 4 32 
Rosie Wy OLKCTS sf OInwes a. 55. cceagcaacoacchin, bo gp al PaaS ioes- cates cence es ce 9% to 1 je 
Mos lolnuMiNTiAChure x. zc- a2: FHS G0 tO S164 Ineccs cb oes col ose elico=5 oknces eae cole eee sa dejd 
Paper manufacture 1 7to 2 16 
PR DICOM Seis tafe nis cal= foie ai xiayoiearaiwai| ssl wie piegiancternewiee 216to 5 04 
Potters, general work........ 1 80to 2 8&8 
ge eerie oad tency, 18010 493 
MEP PLORUCUL VIEL does pieferersaict's | neon e orale scene aaah hace as Coomee beck eee eee 5 04to 2 88 

; 5 76to 7 20 
Photographers.-...-...-.2. ; *2 52 to H1 08 § 3 60 fpemsebemales Caem els en ese caer eee 
Plaster of Paris or gypsum 
PART EHO GTO Yc cteaah ee eco eke euemetonnl Qs ccwebare cee een 2.52to 324 |....... soiaieeeee a 
OY 
Playing-card manufacture - 5 S'60't0 es; . } cee renee 1 80to 216 ]......... ane 
PaO Per ONS ce Rees See ASE ce en eG ania care Sein] ae ae ses eee 288 
Printers or type-setters ...... 5 40 3 96to 4 68 2 88to 5 76 2 52to 3 60 
Printers, boys and girls...... 72to 1 44 1 08to 1 44 1 084022 10"): cc 2ck ceases 
Purse, glove, and cap makers. 3 24to 3 42 2 88 2 52to 3 24 *96 to 1 08 
CIEE NGM cnicin Solas conn Cee hasan eee ee oee 3 60 216to 4 32 2 52to 4 32 
PRS OMEIM UU TELA COULG' sc oat ee | tent. eee. Chen feces eee Cece. occ ace a 1 44to 3 60 
Roofing-factories............- B5BBit0 1 SI803 Me. See sce enecelesasacttaene. see a eae een 
Rope-makers ....-..0-+-5-te% 32 1 08to 1 20 *96 to 1 62 2 88to 66 
Saddlers Wainipiaiciniaiciarctarartee estan 3 96 2 88 1 44 1 68to 2 52 
Ries AUS Secac acne ais sop 3 24 2 88to 3 24 *1 44 216to 3 46 
Merew-mMONUINChUTO Le. 2 athe]. ccs se, Ree ha aes esse ee eee neta ners ae 1 44to 216 
CDIPLOTS): Cem ces ses son .cieae SOS eet ae come chee Mins creck eel shel, ace eee eee 
PHOBMAKETS <6... uceg eames 2 40 216to 2 52 1 44to 2 88 1 80to 2 88 
BISVETUNKOLS 6.02 cecesccnee BORE |. eager eee ne | teca cians ee ee ees ane ee 
Slater or roof-coverer ........ 414 2 88 2 16to 4 68 2 52to 4 32 
Smiths: } 
Copper-smiths 6 00 2 88to 4 32 *1 80to 2 16 2 40 
Cutlery-smiths 3 60 SU OSIOOr Ry4oe 5... come. cal lemeet a eee 
Boiler-smiths ............ 5.18 liso acalee eee eee wal Naas ag te omncoee meted Ieee meen 
Technical instruments... 4 SRilicesee scene sae. Rid 06 2 ISR ecco e ana e eee fs 
MSU gee sw 07- oie:<cie| aie eRSlewe cs oe ore Se ee Se AG 40 Cat E oe oe ae eee 
Blacksmiths etigre = iaial-)a, 816s *1 98 3 60 2 16to 3 24 1 98to 3 60 
Sonp-bowlers......--cssececse. 3 60 BOR te iaysimmce ae emcee 1 80 
Spinning: 
1 80to 4 32 
eee) 1 @2i0 2 84)%\. 6 ue eee § 4d ees ; 
4to 72 t 96 to 1 80 
3 24to 1 69 , 
TiOO80 FAIR. ..0-20.05.- ; 436 to: 48:4 Seyret pee ee A aa Sth 
2 16to 2 8&8 os 
Cam-VOrn. 220. .-ccs>-+ ; 1 44to 1 68 Cee f: RRO 36 ae 5 
H2to 48/9 t fl 68 
Oilarx pin weaeaetas| aeemens elec cess lee Paee et Rib tod QO cccet ee eee 
Stitch or loop work ...-... ae | Sreannccinaecici has.s| bon nelceceen ceactltee meee Seatac 2 88to 4 32 
ee 1 44to 180 


* Besides board and lodging- 
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Table showing the average weekly rates of labor paid in the district of Chemnitz, §:c.—Cont’d. 





Stocking-weavers: 


MaAOHING!< 52-2 Ss eceace 
Stocking-frame builders...... 


StONe-Gaa1ries..-.. 2. <..s<55-|.- 


MHONGE-ONGLEIS . osc lose evens 


Stone-workers, serpentine....|.. 


SooONe-Sebber. -.-.-----2-5. Ss. 
Straw-hat manufacture 
Strings for musical instru- 


ments...... ae ahaha oie nesta see 
muccory factory... 2.222202. }) 


Steam-engine firemen 
ERailorei aus Sos Sout ses: 
PRANROTS oasis. oeca coe een ee 
Tile or brick layers -- 
mile-makers: cso. i. eee: 
Pin-fOGRUCLS. - -0c. se seeee - 
SEIROPS oo 5 <2 5 eee poet 
REGEHOrs In Metal... ust ea css. 
Marners: in Wwood....222S...5-2 
Umbrella-makers -.........-. 
Upholsterers & trunk-makers 
Walking-stick or cane-manu- 
PAGIMTORSs.. oso. 2055s enccs 


Weaving-slaie makers ..... 


Weaving-chair makers. ...... 

Weaving silk-weaver ........ 
Hond-weavers : 

Gn damasl 2.5. ...5..0c6. 

On PlgUe . 255 Joo s25-2ke 


On quilts and carpets.... 
On fustian and eee} 
Wheelwrichts .......:-....2. 
Wire-cloth weavers.......... 
Wood-polishing ....-......-.. 
Wood-work, boxes and cases. 


Wood-work, wooden toys .-.. 
Wool-card manufacture...... 


Woolen-cloth weavers --...... 
Woolen-cloth shearers ....... 
Wool-printing ............. § 

















* Besides board and lodging. 
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g Sada SA ted 
z3 rena 6 | Beate 
as an ie aoa a8 
A eSae Foon? 
oa S358 SOS Aon ss 
AA SS os ala ct ss 
Os Base Send 
ls loos bo Sy 
HS spate” Hs ..s8 a 
ge asus Saks 
<2 gages BSHOSE 
AB <oSa 208558 
os Hea AO ne taea 
2 o S 

$1 44 to$1 80 } f $1 08 to $2 16 

{54 tom J78I§ (29-2 = 96 

@: 16 P SPB eee oe ; TREN 

ADR DS ea Yoo 2 88to 3 60 

eee BrCUnece se tetat ots 

3 24to 7 20 $4 32to 7 20 3 60to 450 

anh eee alle ne le Eee 4 32 

3 24to 4 32 2 88to 3 60 

Ags is Hee. By es oF 

1 Tee aol es orenitoaazisa) 180to 312 

216to 3 60 

270to 3 60 

4 32to 5 04 

2 88to 5 76 

1 03 

2 52to 3 24 

Es, 2 52to 3 60 





3 24to 4 68 


PAto 36 2 52to 3 60 


; 3 24to 3 60 
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Lichtenstein, 


less than 5,009 inhab- 
Pegau, Geyer, Ernst- 


Taucha, Roctha, Zoeb- 


thal, Lengefeld, Thum, 
litz, &c. 


itants : 


Crass IV.—Towns with 


$1 44 to $2 88 
tl 08 


; 1 08to 180 
1 80to 288 
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530° LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
“WAGES IN SAXONY IN 1870. 


Basket-making in Zcenkau, Saxony.—In 27 factories, with 73 skilled Ia- 
borers and 30 apprentices, good workmen earn per week 4 thalers = 
$2.88; three of the above factories manufacture exclusively children’s 
eradle-baskets. 

Chair-makers in Waldheim, Saxony.—Chair-makers, per week, from 
$2.16 to $2.88; polishers, per week, from $3.60 to $4.32; packers, per 
week, from $1.44 to 1.80. 

Casks and barrel-factory in Dibeln, Sarony.—Ccopers, per week, from 
$4.32 to $7.20; finisher of small casks and barrels, per week, from $2.16 
to $4.32, 

. Day-laborers in cooper-shops, for 12 working-hours, receive 40 cents; 
unskilled laborers, 30 cents. 

Straw-plaiting in Zwenkau, Saxony.—This industry is chiefly earried 
on by women and children, besides their housework and school-houtrs ; 
such of the men as are occupied during the summer-months in brick- 
kilns, &c., plait straw in the winter. The earnings for men per day are 
not less than, 18 cents; women, 10 cents; children, while attending 
schools, 4 cents. ; 

Paper and pasteboard manufacture, Chemnitz, Saxony——Wages vary 
from 96 cents to $3.60 per week. 

Pasteboard boxes and other articles of pasteboard, Buchholz, Saxony.— 
Men, per week, from $2.52 to $4.32; women, $1.20 to $1.80; children, 
36 cents to 39 cents. 

The above industry consists of the manufacture of boxes for chocolate, 
candies, soaps, perfumeries, gloves, hose and half-hose, trimmings, 
labels, envelopes, tickets, &c. . 

Playing-card factories at Chemnitz, Saxony.—Wages per week for 
men, $2.16 to $3.60; wages per week for women, 84 cents to $1.80. 

Manufacture of Chinese lanterns, &e., Zwenkau, Saxony.—Children, 
over 12 years of age, working from 3 to 4 hours per day, earn weekly 
from 36 cents to 48 cents; men, working 12 hours per day, earn daily 
from 36 cents to 48 cents. . 

Printing-offices in Chemnitz, Saxony.—Type-setters and printers, per 
week, $2.88 to $5.76; women and girls, $1.20 to $1.80; apprentices, 
72 cents to $1.68. : 

Leather-belting for machines, &c., Chemnitz, Saxony.—Men, per week, 
$2.52 to $4.32; women, $1.20 to $1.68. 

Kid-glove sewing at Oberwiesenthal, Sarony.— W ages, for 1 dozen gloves, 
sewed, 54 cents. 

Felt and cloth shoe factory, Waldheim, Saxony.—Men, per week, $3.60. 

Cigar factory, Waldheim, Saxony.—Rollers and assorters, per week, 
(male and female,) $1.20 to $3.60; girls, 12 to 16 years of age, 72 cents 
to $1.68; children, under 14 years of age, 36 cents to 72 cents. 

Bee aearrice, Rochlitz,.Saxony.—Daily earnings from 36. cents to 40 
cents. 

Earthen and stone ware manufacture, Chemnitz, Saxony.— Weekly earn- 
ings of men, $2.16 to $5.76; women and boys (14 to 16 years of age,) 
$1.20 to $1.44. Working-hours in summer-time, 12; in winter, 10. 

Cloth-weaving establishmer.ts in Meerane, Saxony.—Weekly earnings of 
men, $2.16 to $3.60; weekly earnings of women, $1.62; weekly earn- 
ings of children, 36 cents to 48 cents. 

Plush-weaving, Frohburg, Saxony.—Men, $1.44 to $1.80. 
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CITY LOCAL-EXPRESS COMPANIES IN SAXONY. 














ers 
ag 
Ss 0 
Ba | & 
Place. Nume of company. os e Wages per week. 
we 
i) oS ; 
OH 
Soe 
al A 
Annaberg..| Express ..-... ------++-----+-+ 22222 +- 22 eee eee 1862 | 20 | $1.80, without percentage. 
Chemnitz ..| Miuller’s Express Company ...-......----.--- 1861 | 60 | $2.16 to $2.70. 
ers s.< Expressmen’s Institution, (yellow marks of 
MaetInNehON) 5-5 seers ce coset Meee coon Rees 1868 | 50 | $1.80 to $2.52. 
Dower United Expressmen listitution, (white marks 
E Of Cistinetion) ..5.<\5 dae-50 Seek fe secce te pale 1868 | 25 | $1.68. F 
Doébeln .. ..| Expressmen’s Institution......---..------.--- 1862 | 3 |) These expressmen work for 
; their own account and pay 
i a weekly amount of 18 cents 
Waldheim .| Expressmen's Institution.......-.--..---..--- 1862 | 3 J for the loan of tools, &c. 
Plioinmite ea}? WS presse. 2220) ol Cosa soe sleces connec ace 1867 | 5 | $1.92. 
Mittweida.| Express Company --.---..-.--...+.-ccsse-0--- 1861 | 6 | $1.44 to $2.16. 








The above consists mainly in unskilled labor of every kind, garden 
work, transportation and packing of furniture and other articles, carry- 
ing of circulars, cards, bills, &e., &e. 


PRICES OF FACTORY-LABOR IN CHEMNITZ IN 1872. 


The statements presented in the preceding six pages show the rates 
paid for mechanical and other labor in the district of Chemnitz during 
the year 1860, and in the years from 1864 to 1868, inclusive; also the 
weekly wages which obtained in the year 1871, classified according to the 
population of the respective towns, which tables, as well as the given state- 
ment of wages in Saxony in 1870, have been translated from the reports 
of the Chemnitz chamber of commerce. It will be observed that the 
rates in the latter years exhibit a considerable increase over those of 
1860. 

The rates which prevailed in 1872, when the author visited this dis- 
trict, and which are presented in the following pages, showed a decided 
advance over those of 1871: 

















eR 
z Per week. 
: mR ty 
Occupation. Bs 5 
= 2s Men. Women. Children. 
Hosiery factories :* : 
Stocking-weavers, according to skill and in- 

Gpntiyiere Ore nde eae ema= da mnie 10 $2 88to $3 60°|..-........--- 
Ordinary hands .......------------++--+---+--- 10. * 1 4410. 2°16 |. sa os ae se 
Superintendent of factory..--.--------------- 107% FS) 040) (8°62 Perec = eecec 
Machinists ..2:1--...2...2-20--+------20----- 10)" * | 3° 6040) 5704 |... 
Locksmiths ....-......---. 22-02-2222 -2e ere eee 10 3 60t0r S104 | oo. co. cae mre 
Spoolers, weavers, &C...----------------++--- 10 $1 80 to $2 88 
Bleachers. - 2252222 2%. een -aceisies ens ee nee 10 1 44 
Edging-machine workers. ....----------+----- TOMER WONT) |e eciccientac=ale = 
Hydraulic-press men--.-..-------------- ~s=-- OSE ESteS tO: 0 104)|2-o- ee ciee- = «he 
Finishers, assorters, stampers .-----.--------- 10 1 44to 1 80 
Spoolers ....-------------++----0-e ere rere ee 10 1 68 |. 
Weavers, on piecework ..-..------------------ 10 2 40 |.. 
Cutters, on plecework ....------------++----- 10 ke 2 04 |... 
Sewers, on piecework .-...---- -------+------- 10 .| 1 08to 1 26 |.. 
Formers, on piecework ....-. ---------------- 10 .| 1 92to 2 838 
Finishers ..- 2... -----2--0 0-2 -eene- een nn -- 10 1 20 
Master-finishers .---.----------------+-+--+- 10. =| 4 68to 6 48 |...-...----.--- 
Finishers’ assistants ..-...-----+----+----+--- 10 1 68to 2 16 





* This establishment, beside the fixed wages, pays an extra percentage for good work. 
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Factory labor—Continued. 











Occupation. 


Hosiery factory—Continued. 





Formers 

Dressers 

RRORSOLM esc css eee csaeeteek es icolvabe aa ncai ae 

Another factory: 

DLNOMINP WOAVGNBisc.soases ews seats occee cise 

MUROIOLBIEE Ose EIB ore dass dksckien--c-! 

EMOMOMOKOIS S- Sepcioe «200 c me choses os, swlaia Distalersis 

Glove embroiderers and quilters............. 

Glove and stocking formers ........- 

Cotton-glove finishers ....... ... 

Cotton-glove cutters .......... 

Weavers of gloves on frames. .--....-- 

Weavers of gloves on frames.......-....----- 

Weavers of glove-cloth on power-looms ...... 
RMninle ab piece work . 2. .226..2cenneneeccecee 

Girls, ornamenting and embroidering ......-. 

Girls, making hand silk-points............... 


Girls, making button-holes, &c., by hand 
Gisls MIGhiNG =< Cocco. pe eee cect uvaee cone 
Yarn factory : 


Spinners, on piecework ..............-.---.-. 


Cotton-spinning :* 
Assorters, &c., per 10,000 spindles...........- 
UT PEP OTS UB Es tan cas omc wesc ee nctne oe 
Turning-in on self-acting machines .......... 
EPI OED ocne eee ctenian eo nececam occas oaen 
Mele hers; DaCKkOrs docs... <0 cose oaacecucn 
Grinders, polishers O22: 2 6.5.05-.e<aeccnes eee! 
POPPUNOMSbatis-cs see Seen. Se peee seen ga sice cc 
IGENSTLGHS: -.2- wicjoinss st w2cceess 
Watchmen and day-laborers ................. 
Carding and spinning master, machine- 
bwakdertcse.scacese soe. ot ue ess ee, 
Machinists, Bas -Ablers; 265.) Settee See 
Manufactures of Thibets, &c.: 
Weavers, on power-looms...................- 
Weavers, on hand-looms .........-.....-..... 
Dyeing: 
PH OROMIAN bat. S sfels SMe <alol> Ste eee Cea oe eee 
Assistant foreman 









EMGHIOF WORE oe son hack sacs tee eee, 
Daraask factory : 
Nae Binp-lOOMNS +ic5 so eeehewcsecaoe con cesncekioc 
INS REPS eer ots opie hes sina tt ioe Shakes oe ; 
CHM HROAPOPS 5 oct P ee fl tare Oe ee 
Hand-loom weavers............- SF nab axl 
Work-masters seeeeeeses 
Preparatory machines ....-.........-0--0--- 
Machine-works :§ 
Borers, planers, screw-smiths ................ 
MUIDES PN taco se eee 
Founders and molders ......1...-20<.ceeces0-5 
PUAITMOESMITNS .- «vein nr ce-ch ee gel ec ek 
SHRUBS Be sooo Sas we.cccted dank soe eee ROE 
PESEDRGHS! 2 oN oe cole, co loathed cee Ralastiea caste 
WOMPETSMINS -- oe oe pence cecane 
Braziers, (kettle-makers) .... 
Varnishers ............ tiara 












per 


Tiours of 
labor 
day 


12 to 13 


-| 3 24to 3 60 
--| 3 24to 3 42 














Wages per week. 





Men. 


4 68to 5 40 
2 52to 3 24 


t7 20 tot? 92 
3 06to 3 84 


3 42 
12 40 


7 20 
4 32t0 5 76 
2 88to 3 60 


@. 
oo 
~wmyMIMmD BOD 
o 


me OD 


WWWhORWHSADNUMUR 
DMoOwWsIo- Son 
1 BOCSWIODAs ROS 


somos ob 
DQ 


4 32 


DwWrhDO OC@ 


Women. Children. 





$2 16 to$2 88 |....-......-. 4 
15650 f (68:2 saeecoee soe 























1 44to 180] 1 44to 1 68 


1 80 
i 36 














* Seventy-three hours of labor produce, on the average, 13,000 pounds of stocking-yarn No. 20. 


1 And house-room. 


{The difference between the wages of male and female labor consists, mainly, in the manufacture of 


finer articles, intrusted to the former, 
§ Hours of labor per week, 60. 
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Factory labor—Continued. 





Occupation. 


ra cag eg einen Ses | 


Machine-Works Association : 
Kettle-factory : 
SERS ICHS eon ae eee eRe Soe ye 
Braziers, on piecework 
Strikers 


Copper-works : 


Cappersmithis- 5.6. 6256-5 texosne ot ee Y 


Coppersmiths, on piecework 

INEGISTANES Sana. Seen, ogee aes fate Seas 
Brass-foundery : 

Mogndens= se. tease ees. See et 

Cast-polishers 

Boys 
Smith-shop: 

ULB een eek ee wt oa sae sect ae he on ae 

Smiths, on piecework 

RSOCUOLa, fo swe ce ee we Ae eno ane e bce ook 
Turners’ shop: 

POUTHORG I = aoe eee Sea, MANN To) EE 

Apprentices, first to third year............... 
Boring-machines : 

SDE GI yee merry ee ee eee oe wr ae eee. 

Horers, on piecawork. 2.2.22.) Js25-.5.8- e508. 
Planing-machines: , 

pPraHers te oc sec seco see oee eee 

Planers, ou piecework 
Locksmiths’ shop: 

Machine locksmiths 


Machine locksz iths, on piecework 
Cabinet-shop : 

Model-makers, carpenters..............-..--. 

Model-makers, carpenters, on piecework .... 
Tinshop: 

SPINA MAGNE eo cots ae asics cee tees 

Tinsmiths, on piecework . 

EMSBISTANES 2252 2-Jo. ode coe es 38 
Wire-weaving shop: 

Weavers, (chiefly on piecework) ..........-.. 
(UuBkileddaborers 2.000. 2-2-2. soe ss asec ceads 

Machine-works, making embroidering machines: 
Cabinet-makers and pattern-makers 
Locksmiths 


Pleners 
Borers 
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Children. , 


Sy 
ot Wages per week. 
ne. 
BSE iS. 
sa5 Men Women. 
Saat bea shes $3 60 to 


-| 5 76 to 





6 48 to, 


3 96 to 
5 04 to 


4 32to 
2 88 to 


3 60 to 
5 04 to 


WIP FPRAE WOK, HWA 


2 88 to 
36 to 


2 16 to 
4 32to 


2 16 to 


3 24 to 
5 76 to 


3 60 to 
5 04 to 


3 60 to 
5 04 to 
1 98to 


= Ce OP A305 CO Rw 


32 
6 48 
2 &8 


5 76 to 
2 52to 


6 48 
2 88 


6 48 to 10 08 
5 04t0 10 80 
5 04to 8 65 
4 32to 7 92 
3 60 to 5 76 
3 60to 5 76 
5 76 to 8 65 
8 64018 00 
1 44to 3 60 




















Although the preceding statements show the price of labor in the 
manufacturing establishments of Chemnitz as prepared chiefly by the 
respective proprietors, yet as it is believed that some of the notes of the 
author, taken as he visited the factories, will afford additional informa- 
tion on the subject, they are reproduced here: 


Hartmann G& Cos machine-works. 


CHEMNITZ, Saxony, September 16, 1872. 
Accompanied by Mr. Rider, United States consul, visited the works 
of the Saxon Machine Company, (Hartmann & Co.,) the largest estab- 
lishment of the kind in Saxony, and, except Borsig’s, at Berlin, the 
largest in Germany. About 200 men are employed. 
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‘ 
The following are the rates of wages or weekly earnings of the men: 
Molders on piecework, from 6 to 8 thalers, $4.30 to $5.76. 

Machinists gnd riveters, average $4.68. 

Carpenters and wood-workers, 5 thalers, $3.60. (These formerly 
‘worked by the piece and earned more.) © 

Common laborers, 4 thalers, $2.88. 

Apprentices, first year, 20 groschen per week, (48 cents;) second year, 
‘84 cents, and an increase of 10 groschen, (24 cents,) each subsequent 
year. There are about 75 apprentices and 125 young men under instruc- 
tions employed; 200 in all. 

(Hours of labor, 10 per day.) 

Coal now costs 7 thalers ($5.04) per ton, formerly 5 thalers. It is 
_ brought from the district of Zwickau, about 60 miles. 

They import part of the pig-iron used from England and Scotland. - 

They make cotton and woolen machinery, locomotives, and a variety 
of other machinery. 


Hiossel & Co.’s damask-factory. 
Visited the factory of Héssel & Co., who make damasks, velvets, reps, 


&c., some all wool. They employ afew men and 800 women. Wages. 


average as follows: 

Women, 2? thalers per week, $1.98. 

Men in mill, 44 to 5 thalers, $3.24 to $3.60. 

Men dyers, 44 to 5 thalers, $3.24 to $3.60. 

An allowance of 1 thaler (72 cents) per month for rent is made to 
the married men who have been employed in this establishment for 
more than one year, and 20 silver groschen (48 cents) if under a year. 

Many of their working-people live out of the city and bring their 
dinners. They are very frugal, living largely on coffee and potatoes. 
They had little kettles with coffee, some had bread, others potatoes, 
some both. They cooked their potatoes and warmed their coftee in the 
mill. Men with families live in. two rooms, paying from 3 to 4 thalers 
($2.16 to $2.88) per month in the city, but in the country only about 
30 thalers ($21.60) per year. 

Wages of masons.—Men and women at work on an addition to the fac- 
tory earn as follows: 

Bricklayers, per week, 5 thalers, $3.60. 

Master masons, 6 thalers, $4.32. 

Women to mix mortar and assist the masons, earn during the build- 
ing season 4 thalers, ($2.88.) These women are chiefly from Bohemia, 
who return home and remain during the winter. 


Nottingham Knitting Company, (Mr. Felkner, manager.) Established 
Pave Mundella, M. P., of England, who is one of the principal stock- 
olders. 
Wages of men in factory, average $3.60 per week. 
Wages of females in factory, $1.50 to $2.50 per week; average, $1.44. 
_ Their principal factory is at Pausa, a small village of about 2,000 in- 
habitants, near Hof, and not far from Bavaria, where from 1,800 to 
2,000, chiefly females, are employed. They have their knitting-frames 
at their homes, where all the members of the family work, and earn but 
from 3 to 4 thalers per week, at piecework. They receive from 44 to 130 
ser, ($1.06 to $3.12,) per dozen. On the finest hose, selling at 8 thalers 
per dozen, the price paid is but 130 groschen, and as a family of ordi- 
nary size can complete but 1 dozen per week, their earnings ($3.12) are 
very small. In the factory at Pausa the females earn but from 1 to 2 
thalers, (72 cents to $1.44,) per week. : 


ne 
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Hf. Starke & Co., manufacturers of common cotton hosiery, employ 
about 300 hands. 

The men earn 5 thalers per week, $3.60. 

Women to finish goods, 24 to 3 thalers, $1.80 to $2.16. 


LEIPSIC, SAXONY. 


The two annual statements of Mr. Consul Steuart, as given below, 
exhibit the kind and value of merchandise manufactured in this dis- 
trict which in the years indicated found a market in the United States. 


Statement of the description and value of merchandise certified at the Leipsic consulate and 
exported to the United States during the years ending September 30, 1873 and 1872. 





Value. 
Kind of merchandise. 


1873. 1872. 


Woolen and half-woolen goods $208, 634 |$1, 306, 639 





Maran BEIM = 20st coun eben 523, 782 430, 390 
Cotton and linen goods-...-....----.-- 382, 786 363, 560 
Books) music and pictures - -..-. 2.22.22 sae e nee elec ween en nee ween ewes neseeeee 376, 770 286. 565 
Minaicaland ther IMatrumentsecs<cearecemesse seca sa ew ose soo~cmwemscinieter= simp 255, 833 273, 955 
MCE RANG GLIMRARATS oe or eee ane Some em ee ew et amma e ena neem cl=inel-ininisienin/elele 169, 976 279, 658 
Drugs -----.-----+-- 2-2-0022 ee eee eee eee ee eee eens cian actentte 83, 409 99, 144 
TRIO DIO VGN Se mee ce a onle seen a Seip Sawai aso e pee seb ce eeie nn sine wieneamieninims isan 90, 646 163, 577 
RSReNU INN aR OE ee Sa ncn arenes otis tee e Oe cits Miepalaciee mses saeuete os 26, 265 87, 564 
Toys and fancy-ware.-.-...-----------++2--+-- eee ester eee eee ee 55, 556 66, 345 
a ee ee es ete hen ne eee eee es Se 5 a! 35, 447° 47, 649 
Machinery and iron-ware ...-...--.---------.-----+---- 6, 515 14, 064 
Miser MmeoUs) } eas. Seb See see. oes ae 8 Sxsisdosee side 53, 438 29, 430 














Total value in United States gold dollars 








2, 929, 057 | 3, 448, 546 





Leipsic is celebrated for its three annual fairs, and for its extensive 
book-making establishments. Its book trade being the largest in the 
world, the following brief notice may prove interesting. 


THE BOOK TRADE OF LEIPSIC. 


Tt is a fact well known to the literary and scientific world that this city — 
distances all others in the book trade, particularly for works in the Ger- 
man tongue; and not for that alone, but also in the majority of modern 
and dead languages. 

As the American author intrusts his manuscript to a publisher in 
New York, Boston, or Philadelphia, so does the French writer with one 
in Paris, the English with one in London, and the German, and, it might 
almost be said, those of the rest of Europe, with the publishers of Leip- 
sic, this being the metropolis of German letters, and only a few good 
works are published at other places in the German Empire. 

The sale of books forms one of the most important branches of com- 
merce here; it alone is said to amount to two millions of dollars yearly. 
In fact the whole book trade of Germany is centered on the spot, and 
every bookseller in Germany and the adjoining countries has an agent 
here. Six hundred booksellers sometimes assemble at the Haster fair 
to settle their annual accounts and purchases, and there are 130 resi- 
dents and 40 printing-offi¢es. They have an exchange of their own 
called the Deutsche Buchhiindler Bérse, where they meet and transact 
business. 

Among the most distinguished publishers are F. Brockhaus, editor 
of the far-famed Conversations-Lexicon, and Baron Tauchnitz. 
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The Leipsic City Directory for 1871 gives the names of 249 book-firms 
in a population of 106,925, smaller than that of Washington City, of 
which 114 are publishers, part of them having their own printing-estab- 
lishments; 21 are book-commission-merchants ; 21 are music publishers 
and dealers; 6 are antiquarians, some of them being firms of great 
importance. 

The celebrated Leipsic auction-sales of books and objects of art are 
conducted by three book-firms, at certain regular stated periods. In 
1868, twelve such auctions were held, resulting in the aggregate sales of 
54,200 works, comprising some 200,000 volumes, and net proceeds of 
$36,000. In 1869, there were eleven auction-sales, with 60,000 works 
and 250,000 volumes, an aggregate sale of $54,000. The most impor- 
tant sale during this year was that of the library of the late Emperor 
Maximilian of Mexico, which realized $16,560, and attracted purchasers 
not only from England and France, but from the United States. 

‘Besides these book-auctions, there were two autograph-auction-sales, 
consisting of 3,300 numbers, and six auctions of objects of art, number- 
ing 15,000. 

In the year 1870, in consequence of the Franco-German war, there 
were but seven auctions of books and six of objects of art. 


Comparative statement of the works published by the German book-trade of Leipsic during the 
years 1868, 1869, and 1870. 


































Subject of works. 1868. | 1869. | 1870. 

Encyclopedias ; works of reference ; science of literature. +....----.--.--------- 196 262 QT 
TRCOIOSY | <2 wisam a= orem mw ewe we enn seinen nen mnis oss seas\<cnse~=s on samen) »-| 1,440 | 1,607 | 1,470 
National economy and law ; politics and statistics......-...-.. -. -----.-------- 970 | 1,141 } 1,014 
Medical, surgical, veterinary science§ —. ---- - -- +. ----2< 2-5-5 emesecewncnsronce 528 517 412 
Natural sciences; chemistry and pharmacy .....--...-..--.-------------------- 636 675 539 
PIMOS OLIV o. atch Siete cae sai co oom area mo aire jac een SUR eee ae ee en neers 126 127 | 103 
extucaionaland text) DOOKSsoi= + -.ccsee eee ewe ce ewe awa pene es ivnel se wise ele =i oe 966 | 1,131 |. 997 
PUI GL Ui Otrs Ae crot O cfeu ie rine fe oe ate sms lean nian) aisislacia.s/ecieiaipiaw muat= bis arama eater 246 322 235 
Classics and oriental languages; antiquity and mythology ---...-- joer oRettns Sie mce 440 471 399 
PIGUEMMNAN OURS ORe - -semenmescetswe scala onbiee dune wb iy see era hte = aie a a Sie 332 335 297 
PUISpOrtyram Cl DLO RNA DN Yc ats ck acieee = <n% amine = «s\n = memes nicinne aw ale’= wieeln[alacletnre wie sins 710 634 692 
PPO PrAnN lie ae teree os as eee eae es See a = Se ae oae Demee ye mike eee) ees ne 290 269 234 
Mathematics and astronomy 134 124 114 
Mulitary science and horses 281 308 | * 242 
Commerce and industry... i. 225 -ms 2.s sein -wene ens 425 424 411 
Architecture, machinery, railroads, and navigation 190 213 192 
Forestry and hunting ; mining and smelting......- - : 83 93 SL 
Housekeeping, agriculture, and gardening.-.-.....-... 280 305 351 
AGGIE GULCOS «an oartori te cle aes een = alttenae ane eeele sare sels 958 999 739 
Fine-arts; copy-hooks and stenography ~-..---- 2. 0c... e.s- acc nnne+neacen -enos- 437 435 346 
VGC MAIR OME S505 onc calsleieet penetiat tins aicin nic tisla me seasise ieee oe niente anise stale 14 8 38i 
MRS COMA ROOUS WORKS ts cla, celee sate nae tie nse ae male cals eves acre ninincinatee ai canic 381 364 329 
Stavicand AUN SATIAN WOrks.—vacelecseeece sree tienes = sosinne ce —cdse sees eaaee ween 38 62 50 
EET HOULCHIS is 5 onjnjaicmn.eiein oc asien gam eicine ae serene Seals Aeeer ae ce Aeneas ae 237 335 2i1 
Motal for each year... ecc.-seeae see ube lec waeeies seen seeEee crane cece cee eee 10, 348 | 11,161 | 9, 366 
Se ene 

Total for three years ........-..- seg od Se ec aaah ie Ven mmamnion qenows imeey ae 31, 375 








LEIPSIC FAIRS. 


This quaint old city reposes in its normal inactivity, except during 
one of those seasons of the year when it becomes the principal mart 
and exchange of Northern Europe. : 

Three large fairs are held here annuaNy, one beginning’ the first of 
January, called Newahrs messe; another, the second Sunday after Easter, 
or the Oster messe ; and, lastly, the Michaelmas messe in October. Of 
these three, each of them lasting three weeks, the Easter fair, already 
referred to, is by far the most important. These fairs are visited by 
merchants and foreigners from the most distant parts of the globe, 
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sometimes to the number of its actual population. The money transac- 
tions at one time amounted to 80,000,000 of thalers annually, though of 
late they have fallen short of this sum. 

These fairs date back to the middle ages, and for a long period have 
been well known throughout all Europe. Indeed, among all the multi- 
tude of foreigners who flock together every spring to transact their 
business in Leipsic, it is probable that many a well-educated Greek and 
Asiatic knows more about this one city than he does about the country 
to which he belongs. During the fair all the principal squares and 
streets of the city are filled with long lines of temporary booths, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary shops, in which goods of all kinds are exposed for 
sale—hardware, cloths, Bohemian glass and porcelain, furs of every 
variety, pottery, boots and hats, artificial flowers and hair, jewelry, toys, 
pipes and amber-work—in short, it is one great bazaar, whére no pro- 
duct of human industry seems to be without its mart. 

Every hotel and lodging-house is filled to overflowing; the streets 
are thronged with strange costumes and faces. Persians and Arme- 
nians, with their peculiar manners and dress; Polish Jews, with their 
long black buttoned-up frocks reaching to the ankles, gaunt, wily-look- 
ing men, and excellent specimens of the typical Israelite; Tyrolese, 
Americans, and English, Greeks and Turks, are mingled together as in 
a masquerade. The real business of the fair is seldom seen by the 
tourist, being carried on at the exchange, or bérse, as it is called, where 
the merchants meet and transact their business. 

Most of the countries of Europe send representatives here with their 
produce. Three or four hundred guests sit down daily at the tables- 
@héte of some of the principal hotels; gardens and coffee-houses are 
thronged ; theaters are filled, and the concert and beer-gardens, as well 
as the cireus-tents, crowded. 

Reaching Leipsic a few days before the October fair, the author was 
nevertheless prevented, owing to previous arrangements for visiting 
manufacturing districts which constituted the main purpose of his visit, 
from remaining during its continuance. Its near approach was indicated 
by the booths which were in course of erection, as well as by the crowded 
state of the hotels, and the consequent increase of prices for accommo-_- 
dation. 

MECHANICAL LABOR. 
















Rates of wages in Leipsic and vicinity in 1872. . 
Trades. Time. Wages. 
Blacksmiths ....-...-------.----- 2222-22 ener cence neces menses: POL dave = ee $0 41 to $0 92 
Bricklayers .------+-------- ereiea nie wee eee. akO 76to 97 
Cabinet-makers - 65to 72 
Carpenters - ---- 76to 92 
Coopers..------- 3 57 to 4238 
MilaGhinistSs- 2.2 sccec0e~ 2-2 one-one esas min eee nine ne ceineneesan- ae 3 57 to 4 28 
Plasterers ------------ ---- = wn enn we ene we nnn ener nnn cone recess Beer 4 28 to 5 7L 
ShoemakerS. .----- ----2- e222 22 nen ee conn ee enn cern enn n ee secee | aie 3 57to 4 65 
Stene-cutters ..-----.--------- 22s seen ee eee eee a 5 00 to 5 47 
RRUOMS ese. yo cmsccs ase aren setae 3.57to 4 65 
TRAMIOLS e <5 Ss 5%< Ee 3 57 to 4 28 
Tin-smiths -- 3 21to 3 57 
Wiheelwiiglts -...----------5- one n er ew e-em anna nme n mann mec rnnn ne meena ste arise =: 3 21 to 357 











FARM LABOR. 


Experienced hands in summer, per day, 65 cents; in winter, 60 cents. 
Ordinary hands in summer, 60 cents; in winter, 57 cents. 
Female servants, per month, $1.70, with board. 
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FACTORY LABOR. 
The rates of wages in many of the manufacturing towns in the con- 


sular district of Leipsic appear, on previous pages, under. the heading. 


‘Factory labor in Germany.” The following information in regard toa 
glove-factory in Altenburg was furnished in a letter from the proprietors, 
under date of August 20, 1872: 


KID-GLOVE FACTORY, ALTENBURG, DUCHY OF SAXONY. 


The number of werkmen consists of 1,800 persons, men, women, and children, some 
300 of whom are employed in the factories, while the remainder of them take the work 
to their homes. 

The average weekly earnings are as follows: 

Glove-inakers, from 6 thalers, $4.32, and upward. 

Tanners, (kid,) 6 thalers, $4.32. 

Dyers, 4 to 44 thalers, $2.88 to $3.24, 

Day-laborers, 4 to 44 thalers, $2.88 to $3.24. 

Sewers, (children included, ) 1 to 2 thalers, $0.72 to $1.44. 

The usual hours of labor are from 6 a.m. to 7 p. m., with an interruption of half 
hour for breakfast, one hour for dinner, (at noon,) and half hour for luncheon, (at 4 


. m. 
It , difficult to give the exact amount of the expenses either of a family or of a sin- 
gle person; and a general rule in regard to the expenditures of the laboring classes 
cannot be accurately stated, as the outlay is governed by the income, which is usually 
all expended. ‘ 

Although France has almost monopolized the production of goat-skin 
gloves, in which she excels, yet Germany manufactures to a large extent 
the medium qualities, which, being less expensive, are more readily sold. 
Germany was represented at’ the World’s Exhibition at Vienna by many 
of its most important glove-manufacturers. Favorable local cirecum- 
stances, enabling the manufacturer to combine tanning and dyeing with 
the production of gloves, and the introduction of new methods for per- 
fecting the article, has conduced to make German gloves an important 
article of export. There are in the German Empire towns whose prin- 


¢ipal branch of industry is glove-making, such as Altenburg, above re- © 


verred to; Halberstadt, in Prussia; Hrlangin, in Bavaria; Arnstadt, in 
Churiugia; Haynau, in Silesia; and Esslingen, in Wirtemberg. 
DRESDEN, SAXONY. 


The capital of the kingdom of Saxony is more celebrated for its art- 
yeeasures than for manufactures. Few European capitals contain a 
xreater number of objects calculated to gratify a refined taste. Hn- 
nched with extensive collections of paintings and statuary, with muse- 
ums of antique and modern art, libraries, and public gardens, it has be- 
come a favorite resort for the wealthy of all nationalities, large numbers of 
whom makeit their place of permanent abode. Itisa favorite residence of 
English and American families, and among its inhabitants may be found 
many men of learning and talent. Dresden gives its name to the re- 
nowned porcelain ware which is made in its vicinity, chiefly at Meissen, 
about 28 miles distant. Although manufactories and other industrial 
establishments have not hitherto been erected, yet, as the United States 
consul at that place states in his communication, ‘the steamships on 
the river Elbe, which divides the city into two parts, the old and the 
new, (Alistadt and Neustadt,) and which is navigable from a point a 


little above Prague in Bohemia to Hamburg on the German Sea, and ~ 


the iron-horse on the land, were irresistible in opening even the city of 
Dresden, euphemistically called ‘ Elbe Athens,’ to the inroads of an indus- 
trial era.” 

DRESDEN-WARE. 


China ware ox porcelain was originally brought from the country after 
which it is names, and was first made in Europe at Meissen, in 1710, by 


————— tO 


=, 
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one Botticher, an alchemist, who, after wasting a great deal of the gold 


of his patron (Augustus I, King of Poland and Elector of Saxony) in his 


search for the philosopher’s stone, stumbled, by accident, upon a more 
sure method of producing the precious metals by the discovery of an 
art which has served to enrich his countrymen. This manufactory, so 
celebrated in the time of Augustus II, was annihilated in the “ seven- 
years’ war,” being then plundered and its workmen and models carried 
away by Frederick the Great. It continued to enjoy royal patronage at 
a heavy expense to the private purse of the Saxon sovereign, but the 
king has lately ceded it to the government. It is now carried on for 
profit, and cheapness being the object, it now produces a revenue, but 
the articles made are very inferior to those of former times. 


EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 


That the market in the United States for the productions of the Dres- 
den consular district is by no means extensive, will be shown by the fol- 
lowing table: 


Statement showing the exports to the United States from the Dresden consular district duving 
, the year ended Septenber 30, 1873. 



















Description. Value. Description. Value. 
| 

MDE see onesie ew nk te tees eee nsee ne $37, 834 || Musical instruments and merchandise} $133, 781 
Earthen ware and lava goods.--------.--- 68, 997 || Photographic paper and paper goods. 44, 243 
Gnas WTC. socss aioe men Faicien Seen = eso 391, 388 || Porcelain .......-----------+--+-+----- 25, 522 
Gloves 75, 689 || Toys and ornaments ..----.--------- $ 28,295 © 
Hosiery -----------------+--------=-- 150, 455 || Watch-movements...----.----------- 17, 970 
Laces, embroideries, and trimmings ..-| 104,209 || Woolen and half-woolen goods ....... 99, 110 
Linen and half-linen goods.-.---.-----.--- 32, 509 || Sundries. ......-----------+ ----+--+--- 79, 993 

Moat co ttees east ease 1, 219, 995 





The following information was furnished by Mr. Brentano, United 
States consul at Dresden, and although not classified under distinet 
headings, in uniformity with similar data from other manufacturing dis- 
tricts, yet it is deemed best in this instance to insert the report entire : 


LABOR IN THE MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS OF SAXONY AND BOHEMIA. 


Annaberg and the surrounding mountainous country, including Buch- 
holz, carries on chietly the manufacture of laces, gimps, guipures, 
fringes, gloves. Sc. 

_ Laces are made by women and girls in villages surrounding the before- 
named towns; good workers and such as have experience make from 2$ 
to 3 thalers ($1.80 to $2.16) a week, working fourteen hours a day ; girls 
and old women do not exceed 1 to 14 thalers ($0.72 to $1.08) a week. 

Board is cheaper in the country than in town; working girls pay 


| about % thaler (48 cents) a week; a family of five expends about 3 
_thalers, ($2.16.) 


Children in the country are obliged to attend school as regularly as 
those in town, But only three to four hours a day, and up to their four- 
teenth year. 

Fringes, &c., are chiefly made in town, by men, women, and children, 
and they mostly work in their dwellings. The working-hours for men 
are from 7 to 12 a. m. and from 1 to 7 p. m., (eleven hours,) and they 
earn from 3 to 4 thalers ($2.16 to $2.88) a week. Women and children 
do the lighter part of this work ; they labor fourteen hours a day and 
earn from 2 to 3 thalers ($1.44 to $2.16) a week. A family consisting of 
five members, (man, wife, and three children,) if diligent, can make 
about 7 thalers ($5.04) a week. 
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Children attend school regularly five hours a day, from their sixth to 
their fourteenth year, inclusive. 

Embroiderers, (girls,) who work in stores ten hours a day, earn 
from 2 to 24 thalers ($1.44 to $1.80) a week. 

Board and lodging for an unmarried laboring-man ranges from 13 to 
2 thalers, ($1.08 to $1.44;) for a girl, 1 thaler (72 cents) a week. A fam- 
ily consisting of five members generally uses up the earnings of a week, 
i. e., 7 thalers, ($5.04.) 

Gloves.—A good glove-knitter, working twelve hours a day, may earn 
7 to 8 thalers ($5.04 to $5.76) a week; girls working in the factory ten 
hours a day make 23 to 3 thalers ($1.80 to $2.16) a week. Girls who 
sew at home ‘and work twelve hours a day earn 13 to 2 thalers ($1.08 to 
$1.44) a week. Children are not employed in glove-making. 

Markneukirchen, as well as the villages and small towns around it, 
form a district in the southwest corner of Saxony, where a specialty is 
made of the manufacturing of musical instruments of various descrip- 
tions. 

There are only men employed in these manufactories. They work 
eleven hours a day,and earn during that time from 224 groschen to 1 
thaler, (54 to 72 cents,) i. ¢., 44 to 6 thalers ($3.24 to $4.32) a week. 

The expenses of a married laborer for rent may be estimated at 30 to 
40 thalers ($21.60 to $28.50) a year. Unmarried workingmen pay from 
24 to 34 thalers ($1.80 to $2.52) for board and lodging a week. 

Children are obliged to attend school from the seventh to their four- 
teenth year, but there are advantages offered for further improvement. 

Olbernhau, Zschoppau, Waldkirchen, &c.,is a district in Saxony where, 
chiefly, toys are manufactured. 

Men working in these toy-factories, either by the piece or by the hour, 
(twelve hours a day,) earn from 3 to 5 thalers ($2.26 to $3.60) a week. 

Women and girls working on the same conditions make from 2 to 3 
thalers ($1.44 to $2.16) a week. 

Children work eight hours a day—the remaining four hours being 
devoted to their school—and receive 1 thaler (72 cents) a week. They 
cease attending school when fourteen years old. 

Board and lodging for an unmarried man ranges from 1.20 to 1.25 tha- 
lers ($1.24 to $1.32) a week ; for an unmarried woman or girl, from 1.05 
to 1.10, (84 to 96 cents.) 

Freiberg, a town of about. 20,000 inhabitants, 1,200 feet above the 
level of the sea, known for its excellent Mining Academy, has also one 
of the largest manufactories of gold and silver laces, trimmings, fringes, 
sandal laces, &c., in Saxony, probably in all Germany. 

Here, as well as in all other manufacturing districts of Saxony, most 
of the work is done by the laborers in their dwellings; in this instance 
chiefly that of wire-drawing, fringe-making and lace-making. The latter 
work is usually performed by married women and their grown daughters, 
and as they have also to perform their household duties, it is difficult to 
give a certain number of hours for their working time. , 

The wages of employés in this branch of manufacturing are as follows: 

1. Men who work in the manufactory 12 hours a day receive from 
2.15 to 3.25 thalers ($1.80 to $2.76) a week. . 

2. Wire-drawers working at home make from 4 to 8 thalers ($2.88 to 
$5.76) a week. 

3. Fringe-makers who also work in their dwellings earn from 3.20 to 
5 thalers ($2.64 to $3.60) a week. 

4, Girls who either spin or embroider work on machines in the man- 


ufactory, 12 hours a day, earn from 1 to 2 thalers ($0.72 to $1.44) a week. 


ve; ) 
Gigs 
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5. Lace-makers, (married women,) working in their homes, earn from 
4 to 14 thalers ($0.24 to $0.84) a week. 
In regard to board and lodging it may be said that girls usually live 
with their parents and pay nothing, their earnings being so little. 
Unmarried men pay annually for rent trom 15 to 20 thalers, ($10.80 
to $14.40.) Generally the expenses for living may be considered the 
same as stated in the districts of Markneukirchen and Annaberg. 


The glass-manufacturing district of Northern Bohemia. 


Workmen in this branch of manufacturing are divided into two classes, 


- viz: class A, those who live in their own dwellings and do the polishing, 


painting, gilding, and the lower kind of engraving; and class B, those 


_ who work in establishments or ateliers. The former do not keep certain 


o 


ee 


hours,but work as they please, and earn, according to the demand for la- 
bor, from 9 to 15 florins ($3.60 to $6) a week, while the latter adhere to a 
working time of 8 hours a day, and receive a fixed pay, which varies, 
according to their abilities, from 12 to 20 florins ($4.80 to $8) a week. 

Women are only employed for polishing the glass and gilding, and 
for packing the goods, and earn trom 3 to 5 florins ($1.20 to $2) per 
week. 

Children are not employed until they are fourteen years of age, and, 
consequently, free from school duties. After that time they are appren- 
ticed as painters or engravers, these being the easiest employments. 
They are obliged to serve four years, unless the apprentice has the 
means to pay to his master board and lodging for the first year; in that 
event he serves only three years. 

There is a great difference in the habits and in the social standing 
and enlightenment of these work-people, which, in fact, is indicated by 
the kind of labor which they perform. 

The people belonging to class A are, if I may term it so, a rough 
class, and have to subsist on 6 florins ($2.40) per week for each family. 

Those belonging to class B, among whom are found real artists, 
and who also live (not work) in their own dwellings, cannot support 
their families upon less than from 15 to 20 florins ($6 to $8) a week. 

Unmarried men of class B pay from 6 to 10 florins ($2.40 to $4) 
a week for board and lodging. 


MECHANICAL AND FARM LABOR. 


Statement showing the wages of skilled and other workmen in Dresden, Saxony. 











Occupations. Per day. | Per week. 
Skilled workmen: 
Blacksmiths ...--..--.------------- +2222 2-2 cece ence et eens ee cece nese $0 60 to $0 84 | $3 60 to $5 04 
Bricklayers or masons 60to 34] 3 60to 5 04 
Cabinet-makers ..-.-------- to 96| 4 32to 5 76 
Carpenters . ..----- er errr rer rere eter eee etre eee es 72 4 32 
Coopers. .----- ------------ 2-22-2222 e ee een ne eee ne eee teeter n teen eee 72 | 4 32to 5 76 
Machinists . ....------------ 2222-2 eee nee ene ee renee ne eens tec e nee ees 60to 84] 3 60to 5 04 
Painters ..----.---------- 2-2 2-222 2 ene e nn eee eee conn eee eee e enone 54to 72) 3 24to 4.32 
Shoemakers ...--- .----- ------ eee ee eee ee een ee cen teens cece ne cecnne 72 4 32 
PUSHOPS | = <<ine 2 == epee he ms ala iste s wo aim ale mile hem inlays arin aa aim mee 72 4 32 
MPTP sa Ee ies locates was soe lewlawaas o deed he setappiddande pale eee ser 48to 72} 2 88to 4 32 
Farm-hands: Per month. 
Experienced hands .....--- .-----------eee22+ co2e ee cere ee cence eeneeee 48 7 20 
Ordinary hands....~..--.---+---++---2+ sees ee eee n ee cee eee cence eee eee i 36 5 40 
Common labor, (not farm) ..-..---..------- eee sence en eee cee te eee nee eee e ee: 24a. eee 73: 
Biota BOL VANIUS sce seis 2 sci ncn sen oenes comps pre=~=\crenensnanesseccccress|as2sccecnene= 216 to 3 60 
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FRANKFOR'-ON-THE-MAIN. 


Frankfort, formerly a free town, was the seat of the German Diet 
down to the year 1866, when it was annexed to Prussia. It lies on the 
right bank of the Main, and is connected by a stone bridge with the 
suburb of Sachsenbausen on the left bank. In 1871 it had 90,748 in- 
habitants, of whom 3,000 were Jews. Many of the houses in the new 
town, especially in the principal street, called Zeil, in the Neue Mainzer 
and Taunus-Strasse, and on the quays facing the Main, inhabited by 
rich merchants, bankers, or diplomatists, are palaces. Nothing is more 
pleasing here than the belt of boulevard gardens, replacing the ram- 
parts and studded with handsome detached villas. } 

The o!d town, on the other hand, with its narrow streets and quaint 
wooden buildings, with gables overhanging their basement-stories, forms 
a complete contrast to the new. Many of the houses are of great anti- 
quity, especially in the quarter around the cathedral and Romerberg, 
and preserve all the characteristics of “ the ancient imperial free city.” 

Frankfort has long been the financial metropolis of continental Eu- 
rope; the cradle of the Rothschilds. Inthe Jews’ quarter the old house, 
so long occupied by the family, and where the grandmother of the pres- 
ent Baron Rothschild died in a recent year, was standing in 1872. 


Exports to the United States. 


The following statement shows the exports to the United States from 
the consular district of Frankfort-on-the-Main for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1873: 




























Articles. : Value. Articles. Value. 

Leather, hides, and skins ..-.--------- $453, 131 35 || Mineral-water .-.-.-.----------+----- $6, 999 93 
Hares’ and hatters’ fur....-.---------- 183, 036 57 || Frankfort printing-black..--.------- 8,939 11 
Jewelry, precious and imitation stones.| 186,599 28 || Perfumery and soap -.--------------- 3, 621 37 
Wine, brandy, beer, and cider .... 139,186 46 || Type and copper matrices..---------- 2,338 43 
Linen, woolen, and cotton goods . .| 173, 171 79 || Emery-stones ..-----------------+>-- 1,497 33 
Human hair and hair works ..--- 97, 323 08 || Seed ..---..----------- 2-2-2022 nero 10, 741 58 
Leather goods -.-----------++-+-++---- 8, 457 98 || Macaroni ....-.----------+--+--+----- 64,141 11 
Silk and silk goods....--.------------- 37, 635 59 || Cigar-molds. ..----------++----+-2+--- 7, 443 65 
Fancy goods ...-.------++2---+22-2277° 3,299 53 |) Earthen ware...--.---------- 5, 499 25 
Tron, hardware, iron goods, and ma- Shoe and horn buttons. ------ 5, 248 55 

CHING). chi cases Peinaie = earns sah enn 16,516 53 || Hops ..----.---+-----22-- 2-7 7 10, 390 20 
China and glass ware .---------------- 24,842 40 |) Prunes, fruit-juice, and dried frui 31, 490 11 
Pipes ...------ 2-2 eee eee een eet erect 14, 080 30 || Marble blocks 2,817 30 
Drugs, chemicals, and dyes.----------- 42, 924 38 || Quincaillerie...... 16, 693 32 
GIOObs ~casiheer saeneee sr shasneas 9,964 45 || Toys ------ ------- 1,497 14 
Kid gloves ...-~-----2- see eee seer eee: 34, 857 71 || Sundries...---..---+----+---+eer2---> 3, 953 St 
Stationery, paper, books, prints, &c..-.) 17, 467 81 
Cement...-- Dafinece- Buapere<Sar=aramen 2, 227 44 Motal caso eecke cases eeee 1, 628, 034 97 








ee ee 


RATES OF WAGES IN 1874. 


The advance in the prices paid for labor in Frankfort and vicinity, 
especially in building-trades, is thus stated by Hon. W. Prentiss 
Webster, United States consul- general : 


There has been a great advance in the rates of labor and a corresponding increase 
in the prices of rent and provisions. There is now going on in nearly every city of 
Germany an immense and wholly unparalleled amount of building, as well as many 
public improvements, such as water-works, sewers, and similar undertakings. This 
great amount of work in cities has drawn not ouly the men and boys from all the vil- 
lages, leaving the women to do the work in the country, but has also drawn thousands 
of skilled laborers from the northern part of Italy, who find employment as masons, 


carpenters, painters, and some as laborers. Still the supply of labor does not equal 
the demand. ; e 


; 
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Daily wages of skilled workmen in the building-trades. 








Trades. Wages. 








oe ee eee 
Bricklayers or MASANB.....--..----eorene cn ecnee en erence ents senses eens eercen eres t ss $1 00 to $1 20 
Matric eee ae ce ne dae ane ane nn ean wee sme s enna aban sms enc lh ae enna i) Otoye1. 20 
See erga gs oe Ste ae eee shalom ches ete lee iain ae winsee M4 a ain ninTn/tsisln(eje a e'b's .n/elefesie “isinisitir 80 to 1.00 
Se cepa ahs ee oc icine coins aes Seams eis olasel> =m Win) 'n/2 016 9] pieinic.s/> = sin w\n.svie).c)s)c/ainie\s 1 00to 1 20 


Mehonctcuttersces to secre oo. ca tan waceent aban mminnincanss ems Slates ae iatie tase eves aiict 1 20 to 1 60 





Daily wages of farm-laborers and others. 





‘ Without 
| With board. board. 


ag ee 
| 


mporionced banda. { SOMME none nncone eet ao | eo 
“ chreeg ate Beare SSE cai mesma nn eegnie aoe tel oa pia ee 
Common laborers at other than PALMeWOLK co cece ee cece aceeeanaseasamel ets ves mua ter 70 to 80 
Tamale Garvalliss. -..--os--0s--~+--eesaciacee += sneranen seeainm sic se senso ; a 2 a et eeatice 





Weekly wages of skilled workmen in the city of Frankfort and in the neighboring town of Offer’ 
bach. 


[The florin computed at 40 cents, United States gold.] 



















Occupations. Frankfort. Offenbach. 
ee 
Bakers, (including board) ..--..------------sereeerr esters $4 00 to $6 00 | $2 80 to $3 60 
Srndlol WAKOrsk soe ncaa 5 «ae emp ae sere sen = cee he aio man sisi” ss 400 to 5 20 280 to 3 60 
Real Dinders) G2 seek e esa. ce ene we em snitea n= sem aren emirnnensaimor ests ss 420 to 4 80 480 to 8 00 
CTPRT FRAT 2 Sc Beg Sipe og EO OSS et sea Io I aes aa 6 00 to 8 00 480 to 6 40 
parponterse soc atone. o = a=52~ -nmnnnine nner agnetann assess 5 20 to 6 00 490 to 6 00 
Wipariaakers a2 4-2-6 sso n= eae er a 400 to 4 80 400 to 440 
Confectioners, (including board)---.--------------++2++7rr8rtttttt ...| 400 to 6 00 280 to 3 60 
Rape oc ne nna eee ee cnc sere nmr eter Se 480 to 7 20 5 60 to 6 40 
Din gr MOUS aoe = sone seme o on -mn eminence = oonleennveiniesr sacle e 53 CARS 4 90 480 to 7 20 
ieee Rees ato e vn ce an seea ances e as er ere eeancinnccreeRinetle = 4280 to 6 00 320 to 400 
PIAS ENS oGoes cone coos -mechns-sseipumarminm a2s'seriniminsatinns Stee 6 40! to: (8:00:20. es eee 
JOMELS.-- ++ 2-2 ---<o0-en- s+ <== ae erence nce aia aso 6 00 to 7 20 480 to 8 00 
Rte PG HKCTS$ 5 5225s poe agre= =n rreweinciac omer Mee ren Sse TO 480 to 6 00 6 40 to 7 20 
Wfentomiltessers) 00... 22" cmacemrnnnsecmepr mses tte 8 40 to 9 60 6 00 to 7 2X 
MER OUIBISER. CO oocnen ce cose cate pe sae ineice c= amano sis sHae Te SST SETS 6-00 to 9 60 4 80 to 10 00 
Wenenicuibers ee cote ro tes oeee eeeee-mmennicm ss ecaerpemamsse nc Tt ona 720 to 960| 560 to 720 
Manble-polishers ..--..<-----------2-s-ocnesen emerge 5 00 to 6 00 5 60 to 7 20 
aan ia re toe vescee anc aacecs sometime aercrenT sss tS sie! *7 20 to 8 40 480 to 6 00 
PPAiibersROGSOe. <2 55 scee-2- omar esanoemn~ ye" e pean arse ree 480 to 6 00 6 00 
ee era oe ne ete ene eecne regents = SS I252 Sa Sa 480 to 6 00 5 60 to 7 20 
Penoiieaderseeoccec cae <e acer nae se enanmessrearemescinetse ssc S672" 7 20 to* 8 40'|.-....----.-25-- 
Pampanakersss-2-n:<--p--rs----a-2--r-q-o-s caer ey wert o 720 to 9 60 5 00 
Banitileree ee cece eee eae eae remap sna oe eee eS 480 to 6 00 400 to 4 80 
Erne glerdies. access nosee ae omen asnanrneonrnc scenes seco 5 *4 20 to 6 00 400 to 4 80 
Trae Ms renal eee mesio ne temenserer=n7 tant e 4 eset SSSI 6 00 to 7 20 420 to 6 00 
Rip ITtOB tes ope ece ess at-- es = ans amenaermees cross eR e728 tes 720 to 9 60 5 60 to 7 20 
Raat nen cee anon aanmrnoranssseacinaerassye= "2°" S55" 5 420 to 600 400 to 6 00 
BigqnlenalsOrs fe soso sees nn 2-2 oe meso > serenons terest ag Toe 480 to 6 00 400to 4 80 
Ripclsbenehs 4.2250 <co === 5 -ran enn pon emer eran ene rereses eer a 5 480 to 6 00 400 to 5 00 
Waiters, (including board) .-..---+.----------0rreertr errr 720 to 9 60 480 to 7 20 
Waiters in hotels, (including board).--.-----------+--+7--1 705700007 400 to 8 00 280 to 6 40 
Watch makers <<. -co-+--08cqraoamerecmemapcsaeros geese sat me oer Toe 480 to 6 00 480 to 6 40 
Workmen, unskilled ......------.--0+-2-07-+-ercererenerme serene ss 420 to 4 80 280 to 480 





* On piecework. 


STUTTGART, WURTEMBERG. 


The manufacture of textile fabrics, chiefly of cotton and of half wool, 
of gold and silver articles, gloves, leather, and musical instruments, con- 
stitutes the principal industries of this famed city. The cotton-spinning 
manufactories employ upward of 270,000 spindles and 3,850 operatives. 
The number of power looms employed in weaving cotton tissues has in- 
creased since the year 1861 from 2,250 to 3,000; the number of hand- 
looms in use is about 12,500. 

The value of the annual production of cotton fabrics was estimated 
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in the year 1861 at upward of $5,000,000... Stuttgart, although by no 
means equal to Leipsic, yet holds a high position in the book-trade, 
having numerous book-selling establishments. The Stuttgart book- 
trade is reputed to produce annually $1,500,000. 


LABOR IN WURTEMBERG IN 1872. 


Unable from a want of time to visit any part of this kingdom, the 
author availed himself of the proffered services of Mr. J. Oberndorf, 
formerly of Baltimore but now a resident of Stuttgart, to procure in- 
formation in regard to the cost of labor and of provisions. The follow- 
ing statement not only gives the prices of both at different periods, but 
their absolute and relative increase. It is gratifying to learn that as 
compared with 1830 the advance in wages has been greater than in the 
necessaries of life, and the condition of the working classes bas been 
consequently improved. ; 

SruTTGart, September, 1873. 


The feeling of security since the close of the great German-French war, and the gen- 
eral belief in the probability of a lasting peace, have given a great impetus to the de- 
velopment of industrial enterprise in Germany during the past few years, and the in- 
creased demand for labor has resulted in a considerable advance in the rates of wages. 
Tables given below are based on reliable information obtained during the autumn of 
1872, from manufacturers, mechanics’ unions, and official authorities all over Wiirtem- 
berg, and are compared with those given in the report of the chamber ot commerce for 
the year 1865. They are the average wages paid to adult males: 


I.— Wages in factories, (by decades.) 














Industrial establishments. 1830-’39. | 1840-49. | 1850-59. | 1860-65. | 1872. 
Cottton-spinning ..-..----------+-----2----22-220-- >> $0 27 $0-30 $0 334 $0 44 $0 36 
Cotton-weaving ....-2-----+ --e- ee ene e er een rece en te: 254 27 32 40 55 
Wool-spinning. ..---------+-+---------+ 222-222 reer ee 23 224 37 44 62 
W oolen-cloth factories...-..-----.- Bee posses epee 262 28 333 44 51t 
@hemicals. -..-5<- 2 ssece~ t--es eens. 234 27 393 38 46 
Paper ....--------------+--------- as 24 27 33 38 52 
Wall-papers....---.----------- 28 32 36 48 60 
Silver-ware. .. Sea 434 ay 57 70 80 
DOWEITF <.--- 2-22 en ee ncn were nnn ne ce cna ecs so senesenees 40 47 50 64 973 
bia GS Mos ee Soe eet oSeeee asec en eeare 36 4l4 | 50% 64 97 
Cutlery. .....--.-- 220.020 sens eee n er ener ee enn e eee n see: 27 32 40 44 52 
Japanned tin-wale .....--------------+- 2222222222 oe 36 46 56 60 70 
Printing ......--------0+ ----ee reece ne eee ee eee e eee 44 50 50 67 O73 














Norr.—The prices in this and subsequent statements were given in florins, which have been com- 
puted at 40 cents. 


II.—Daily wages of mechanics, (by decades.) 





Wirtemberg. City of 

















Stuttgart. 
Occupations. — 
1830-39. | 1840-49. | 1850-59. | 1860-’65. 1872. 1872. 
Blacksmiths ........-.-.---------------- $0 234 $0 27 $0 37 $0. 42 $0 51 $0 70 
Bricklayers and masons........-.-.----- Q73 31 37 52 633 88 
Carpenters ......----+--------++---s222-- 74 30 36 49 614 84 
Coppersmiths .-...--..-----+--+---+++-2-- 254 29 33h 42 6i¢ 67 
CERI rs cnet ste cece eeeecsins 26 29 33} 40 513 60 
Dyers. .-.-----------0----0 0-2 eee eee eee QT 314 37 42 51 70 
Harness-makers ....-.---+--++------+-+-- 24 7% 32 38 553 60 
House-painters ..-.-------------+++++--- 37 43 52 66 78 96 
JOMerS .-..----- eee eee 25 28 33 40 554 60 
Laborers on public works .....--.-.----- 24 24 23. 34 47 70 
Locksmiths .....-..--.s----00----------- 26 28 33 41 55 60 
Shoemakers. ...-----------------+--+--+-- Qi 23 28 34 48 52 
Stone-masons -..------0-+++-+-+22+eee ee 34 39 47 64 88 1 40 
Tailors. ...---.---+-----++--- es 214 24 294 345 52 60 
Tanners : 28 30 35 41 53 60 
Tinners 254 QR 334 395 60 60 
Turners 24 253 314 36 53 60 
Average for factory hands, (male adults) 314 354 414 514 673 674 
Average for mechanics, (male adults) --- 26 204 343 424 423 42 
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The former custom of journeymen and apprentices boarding and lodging with their 
employers is, as a general thing, only kept up yet in the country ; in the larger cities 
only exceptionally. Where board and lodging are given, it is calculated at the average 
rate of 28 kreutzers (183 cents gold) per day. 

Wages of masons and other mechanics employed in honse-building, especially in the 
city of Stuttgart, have increased more than that of otber trades on account of the 
extraordinary growth of the city and the consequent dewand for inasons, bricklayers, 
carpenters, painters, &c. 

At present a good stone-mason can earn about 5 florins per day in Stuttgart. This 
is of importance to the neighboring villages, who furnish a considerable proportion of 
these workingmen. As a consequence agricultural pursuits are more neglected, and 
the tilling of the soil left more to the female part of the family, because the father, 
with his sons, finds employment in the stone-quarries much more profitable. The vine- 
culture in these places suffers from the same cause. 

It is to be regretted that the fondness of drink, (although generally only of beer and 
not of stronger beverages,) prevents the working people trom saving any considerable 
part of their now relatively-good earnings. ; 

The percentage of increase in the rates of wages was as follows: 






























: ES aS 
SE. oF . 
a a oO iS 
Classes. ae so8 
a Roo 
Reh Yeo 
fe as 
2 mA cal 
L—Factories : . t. te 
Cotton-spinning 0 26 
Cotton-weaving 
Wegobapiinin@e soe ee 2 sera es hese hes == ars cecesoe nce 
Wulnolen-clouh feotorses-eeee abe -aaerine eosneote ars henselae ssus > ae 17 
arcs icell ate ee tee ec ser an seone erasers ses pe epee eo 21 
Paper. --:------ VW7 37 
Wall-papers -------------- 114 25 
Silver-ware . .-.---.-------------+-- ; 85 14 
Jewelry .---------------------7° 22°7* 143 52 
Bisnis eee ana asia mee ee ieee eine 168 52 
@utlery .22 2202-222 -* ----2 =~ ee 95 18 
Japanned tin-ware 94 17 
Printing .-.---------- ee Fact tei ssone lassi 121 46 
The average advance paid to men employed in factories .----------------- 114 31 
a en Dh oie eet 2s 85 ai 
MauiBOY Ss) |= ese ona mesiies are 88 30 
Stone-masons 159 53 
Bricklayers and other masons - ; 132 22 
Builders and carpenters .-----------------+-+077777 130 26 
House-painters -..------------+--2--20serrrrer 113 18 
PRinclawiGhaiec 4c oo ee =- 2m neces rr eno< or 137 45 
Heoclausi(hs. ee. Soeek = came oeneremerriscn rigs sn 7 tea 1 0 | 34 
opipcramislie cara ceeseeine=--2--< ores ea anes rae rere 142 46 
SSE ree hao se neemcn etree" er" en arte ee eae a7 28 
Tnwers.-2-------+-=--=<- 137 52 
Potlonrs 2.2... =---s---0-0- 151 50 
Boot and shoe makers. .------------- 132 41 
Flarness-muakers...---------------+--re tt" 13L 46 
Flonase ne Len ee een ce anne see nie en 124 ie 
erase Me enc eececee aes o--Factee ns scerr tet tack ra atiee mami ae 119 ae 
The average advance paid to mechanics..-------------rereroreeeeren eee 124° Pot ase 
{1I.—Day-laborers on public TUOEEG Gcicipsiasrstas eciiem anew eanactenadiaaicicnre 133 3T 
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But this advance has not entirely contributed to improve the condition of the work- 
ing classes, as on the other hand the prices of the necessaries of life have advanced in 
asimilar ratio. The price of dwellings in Stuttgart has advanced within the last ten 
years trom 50 to 75 per cent. In the country the advance has been comparatively 
‘small. Now, let us sce the advance in the price of bread, meat, beer, and firewood: ~ 





Average prices per 100 pounds 
(which is 14 per cent. less than 
the hundred-weight in Amer- | Average prices per pound of— 
ica, the latter being ae to : 








Years. 101.60475 German pounds) of— 
Spelt. | Grain. | Rye. | Barley.) Beef. Pork. Veal. 
WRRS= AOE Scores sak $1 33 | $L 854 | SL 29 $1 374 | $0 05.8 | $0 05. 47 $0 05 
1856-"65.. . calle date 2 47 1 1 66 9. 03 9. OF 7.93 
Adame tts sn soni me-siatanaieie cies minclate 2214) 3 ll 2 254 | 2 06 14, 67 14. 67 14 





Advance in 1872. 








Years, On spelt. |On grain.| On rye. |On barley.) On beef. | On pork. | On veal. 





‘| Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent.| Per cent. 











1872 compared with 1833-42 .. 66 67 15 50 153 168 180 
1872 compared with 1856-’65 -. 28 26 26 24 | 61 62 76 
Average advance in 
$ the price of— 
Years. ; 


Breadstufis.| Meat. 





Per cent. Per cent. 
65 167 
26 66 


From 1833-'42 until 1872 
From 1856-85 until 1872 








The prices of beer and of fire-wood were as follows: 























H 
oe leord wood = 141 wiirtt. 
aie cubic feet = 31.3860 
om wiirtt. cubic meters. 
‘Years. ox 
ae 
= o 
2 II Hickory. Pine. 
me 
6229 inch ytchinss we pee cad Ponce RS nae pecans $0 01.17 $6 90 $5 20 
i860-- BSF ieee lars dl tain a) ate 2 m cieeie ec eimia =i0i bteiaahele Since = Sipe le oe are 1, 67 9 40 6 40 
DTZ wc cece nsec e n= Socernes wenn noon nee anew naensenscssnescianent Q2t 11 60 6 380 
This makes the average advance in 1872: 
On biel On pi wanve ou 
Y . n hickory m pine ickory 
ears On beer. wood, wool. wood to- 
gether. 
F Per cent. | Percent. | Per cent. Pe : 
MomMpared With 13942. — loc aie. see aceersewstavcue o4 iy 63. “ 31. Pe et 
Ciamapar ed: wath 1856—'69 56 occas. se fae cceie'e aye ole 36 23 6 15 





The advanced prices of fire-wood have caused the consumption of coal and coke to 
assuine much larger proportions, These are preferred by all whose first ohject is 
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economy, as they are much cheaper than wood, and many of the old-fushien ed wood- 
atoves now take the place of coal-stoves even in the country. 

If we put together, for purposes of comparison, the ADVANCE of wager ard of the 
price of bread, meat, beer, and wood, we obtain the following result: 


eeeeec re sa Oe 











Wages of me- ; 
Years. chanics and |Breadstuffs. Meat. Beer. Wood. 
in factories. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent, Per cent Per cent. 
From 1830-39 er 1833-42 to 1872. .----- 119 65 167 94 50 
From 1860-65 or 1856-65 to Ete oo. anni 34 26 66 36 15 





Compared with 1830, the advance of wages has been greater than the advance in the 
prices of the necessaries of life; so in general, and especially with some of the brauehes of 
trade, the condition of the working-classes has experienced a considerable amelioration. 


INDUSTRY OF WURTEMBERG IN 1871. 


The following information in regard to labor in Wiirtemberg in the — 
years 1870 and 1871, before the advance in the rates of wages resulting 
trom the termination of the Franco-German war had taken place, is con- 
densed from the British consular reports: 


Out of a population of 1,748,328 inhabitants, 50 per cent, are employed in agricul- 
ture, and 269,077 in other kinds of industry. ‘These last are distributed as follows: 





Employed in— 


Classes. —__——_—_——_—_||_ fotal: 
Maunfactures | Commerce and 
laud handicrafts.| carrying-trade. 

















Employers and overseers..----------+-++00r0r errr 111, 330 Qn ako 133, 049 
Set eoion Gt: eee eae oe Jaen aie se enciee se Seere tOR honor 111, 144 9, 023 120, 167 
ReioRlWOMOl). conc-<---s-re re ee ne eee eesea me sae meme se rns 13, 741 2, 120 15, 861 

Bee eee oo cee teagecce naan ane ===> 236, 215 "32, 862 269, O77 





It has been calculated that the capital of the nation, by aid of the laboring popula- . 
tion, returns a revenue of 10 per cent. 

The followivg statistics will help to give a further idea of the mode in which labor 
is distributed among the different branches: 

Forty-four thousand three hundred and forty-four persons are employed in the prep- 
aration of food. The principal establishments in this class of manufactories are— 


Grain-mills ..------+-----+e-e errr r rr et ap eteite s alee oer sissies clare 2, 084 
i letice ses Soren ee nes ste et ee | a es ne 18, 000 
(N. B.—Of this number only 55, or 66 per cent., are at present at work.) 
Be ee ones tae wedi gisele A 8 Fn SO ee 2, 367 
@hicory manufactories...--- +---------- seeree sentry oe ea eee 4 
Beet-root sugar MLIIMMCLOLLES cess aeicane or aici oie simmer at a oes 5 


Four establishments, employing 395 hands and 5,200 spindles, are engaged in spinning 
flax. Linen is mostly hand-woven in Wiirtemberg. This trade employs 19,507 work- 
men and 19,379 looms. The number of power-looms in present use is 27. 

Seventy-five establishments are engaged in spinning woolen yarn, employing, 
in the aggregate, 60,000 spindles and 2,200 workmen. 

Three manufactories for carding wool, employing 20,000 spindles and 13,500 workmen. 
Seventy-four, working with 527 hand and 31 power ldoms, and employing 1,114 hands, 
are employed in the manufacture of woolen tissues. ; 

Twenty-two, working with 444 hand and 45 power looms, and occupying 836 work- 
men, are engaged in the manufacture of flannels and mixed stuffs. 

There are upward of sixty maputactories employed in Wiirtemberg in the construc- 
tion of machines; six of these engaged on metals in the conswruction of locomotives. 

Thirty-four establisments are engaged in working precious metals. Besides these, 
there are many large factories working in all classes of iron, bronze, and zine manu- 
factures, and employing @ large porti.n of the industrial population, the number of 
which does not appear in the official returns published. 

The present average rate of wages may be generally stated as follows: 
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WAGES IN TOWNS. 


For the most ordinary class of labor, 40 cents to 48 cents per day, or $2.40 to $2.83 per 
week; while skilled labor in the higher branches of industry, é. 9., of an engine-builder, 
or first-class machanic, commands as bigh as $6 to $8 a week. f 

The worst paid labor is that of journeymen tailors and cobblers. On the oceasion of 
a threatened strike of cobblers in May, 1870, it was represented that the rate of pay- 
ment for piecework was so low that it was impossible, even by working fourteen and 
fifteen hours a day, to earn more than four or five florins ($1.60. to $2.00) per week. 
The masters maintained that good work could obtain double that amount of wages. 
They, however, agreed to raise their former wages from 15 to 25 per cent. : 


WAGES IN THE COUNTRY. 


Wages vary considerably, according to the time of year. In winter labor is very 
cheap; while in summer, and particularly during the harvest time, it will command 
even higher wages than in towns. Instances are not rare where as much as 75 cents 
and 78 cents aday have been paid for day laborers. When in receipt of equal wages, 
the position of the country laboret is naturally far better than that of the workman in 
town; Lis wants being much more easy to supply, especially in the item of lodging, 
the rent of which is very high in the Jarger towns, and constantly on the increase. A 
married workman in Stuttgart has, at the present moment, to pay from $35 to $50 a 
year for a lodgivg consisting of two rooms and a kitchen, while in the country he 
could easily lodge himself for half that sum. 

The rates of wages in factories vary according to the distance of the factories from 
the capital. In the cotton-spinning manufactory near Esslingen, about four miles 
from Stuttgart, the wages for a good male spinner vary from 36 cents to 75 cents a 
day ; a good female hand receives 36 cents a day. The working hands in this estab- 
lishment have the advantage of procuring excellent lodgings built by their employers, 
and consisting of four good rooms each, with kitchen and cellar, at the moderate rent 
of from $20 to $30 a year. 

In the calico manufactory at Heidenheim, the present rates of wages are 37 cents a 
day for a male hand, and 22 cents for women’s and children’s labor. It may be ob- 
served, however, that Heidenheim is situated in one of the cheapest districts of Wiir- 
temberg, and the purchasing power of wages is accordingly higher than in other parts 
of the country. Wages in this factory have increased 12 per cent, since 1865, and 4 per 
cent. in the Jast year. 

The most marked rise in wages is in the building trade in Stuttgart. This busi- 
ness was one of the first to sufier at the outbreak of the war; but within the last year 
it has received such an impetus as to have affected the price cf labor in various other 
branches of industry, and over a very extended radius, 

The following rates of daily wages of workmen employed by the Stuttgart Build- 
ing Society was furnished by the secretary of the society: 























Class of laborers. Amount. Class of laborers. Amount. 
Ditchers and diggers...--....-.-.-.----- $066: |) OCKSMMIUNS)-— 222.5 aces sascmetmnmia< acre $0 66 
OPIN VOUSic ens meine tencee seme see te eee 79 || Blacksmiths - Sis 54 
Ordinary laborers, hodmen...--..-...--- 58 || Potters ..- 53 
Ordinary laborers, boys .-...-..--------- 45 || Tinmen.-...... 66 
GUIASORB lash c aoa eae ac at sas eee areees 91 || House-painters 62 
SIAC MEM LOLS e's cise sion (oroln als aja) aia ia lalate alee 72 || Room-painters 83 
Plasterers .-...-..---.--++22202 eee ee eee 1 00 || Upholsterers a 54 
NOUN OR Sina tcc secas aa aekensaepieceee 66; ME UOT aa sin Some bees one sa Died 83 


BATES ETA BC ais oa 8s ace ops “omg cc m5 cde ni IAS 62 





BAVARIA. 
Interesting as a visit to Bavaria, and especially to its art-renowned 
capital, would have been, its manufacturing industries were not suf- 


ficiently varied and extensive to induce the author to depart from his ~ 


preseribed route through the manufacturing towns of the continent. 
The population of Bavaria is principally engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits. Its manufactures are chiefly connected with science and the fine 
arts. They comprise philosophical instruments, paipvt colors, litho- 
graphic stones, gold and silver leaf, carriages, and cloth-stutis. It is 
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noted particularly for its breweries, of which there are five thousand 
six hundred, making one hundred million gallons of beer annually, 
mainly consumed within the country. Nearly two-thirds of the revenue 
of the state is derived from this source. Next to beer, coarse linen is 
the most important product of manutacturing industry, and of late years 
~ number of cotton-factories have been erected. Leather is somewhat 
extensively manufactured, as are also paper, articles of straw and wood, 
porcelain, glass, nails, needles, jewelry, beet-root sugar, and tobacco. 

Munich, it is true, has some eminently good iron, bronze, and bell 
founderies, but its chief glory consists in its fine galleries of paintings 
and sculpture. It owes its prosperity chiefly to the amount of court- 
favor bestowed uponit. Within the last fifty years this town, as a focus 
of artistic activity, has been largely developed, and its material pros- 
perity augmented in a proportionate degree ; and now there are few, if 
any, towns in Europe, of the same size, which contain So Many public 
edifices and institutions devoted to the purpose of art and science, as 
this, the capital of Bavaria, and the acknowledged metropolis of South- 
ern Germany. It has a university with seventeen hundred students, 
and a library containing 147,000 volumes and 5,294 manuscripts. Twelve 
newspapers are published in the town. Its porcelain is exported, like 
that of Dresden, to different parts of Europe. 


AGRICULTURAL LABOR IN GERMANY. 


Professor Dr. Freiherr v. a. Goltz, of Kénigsberg, who has under- 
taken the elaboration of the “ Investigation into the condition of the 
rural laborers in Germany,” initiated by the congress of German agri- 
culturists, has recently published, in the Concordia, preliminary tables 
of the wages usually paid to agricultural laborers in different parts of 
Germany. These tables refer to such laborers only as, although not 
under contract-obligations, are steadily employed during the whole year, 
earning no other emoluments. The rates of wages for summer and winter 
represent the average of all reports received, aggregating nearly one 
thousand four hundred, so that each amount in the seventy-three classes 
enumerated below represeuts the mean of uearly twenty reports. 


Statement showing the daily wages in summer and winter, respectively, of agricullural 
laborers in the wunder-mentioned 73 districts of Germany, in the year 1874. 


[30 silbergroschen = 1 thaler — 72 cents, United States gold.) 






























































- zB 
a z S 3 
= = ~~ t0 
— Places. g | S 
% 2B a ee 
a 5 A < 
Province of Prussia: | 
1 | District of Gumbinnen ------+------+---------foeeccerr neers $0 26. 40 $0 16. 80 $0 <1 69 
» | District of Konigaberg ..---------- -----------re rrr 31.68 19. 68 25. 68 
3 | District of tae eee ae meine cle <Oacie = sree eres rere rear 32. 60 21. 60 97. 10 
4 | Distriet of Marien werder ---.-.------------27er-s-trern 34. 32 “1. 30 27. ud 
| Fe elias nies 
WA era pOmseesareaserecan = <a me enc eernr aap meee 31.25) 19.86 | 25.55 
, Province of Pomerania: ' | 
Balepyatiiet of Coslin 1----+---s------2et<-=2---- secon teresa tanto eras 33. 84 26. 40 30. 12 
Milnisiniel ot stetun 2. 4-ca2-5>-en acne ewan *eemedactiie een ssbe oe 30. 36 sa. 04 31,20 
7| District of Stralsund....--2-------+r-¢e--oreerroer ret | 57. 8+ 29, 52 43. 68 
AVEGLAge .------- seer eer e errr oteiein ee seior aise mitaia 43. 6 | 26. 40 30. O4 
Province of Posen: 
B | Districtof Bromberg.-:---------------2-2eac cron tccrrn tr 38. 88 21. 12 30. 60 
i |) Districtiot Posem -.----------e02--20- 5-07 so nnene nasser Q7. 84 18. 24 23, 04 
IR VOPARE a cielacs atin semen nariennasaicneseespascssarsa97" ss) 33..¢ 19. 68 25, 52 
! ———— a 
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Stalement showing the daily wages in summer and winter, §:c.—Continned. 
3 ‘s 5 é 
= Places. & ei = 
@ | e 2 
a eB | 4 4 
Provineo of Brandenburg : f , 
DIST rIGt Me DtStele ee ee eaceciesiclacitins < casisie ei sae leeid J $0 42 $9 26.88 | $0 34.44 
District of Franktort-on-the-Oder 33.12 24.24 22. 68 
CANONS S Oce eh since << soe ts gets aaaioe sakes s Panel eieailg mm aimee ae 37. 56 25. SH 31. 56 
Province of Silesia : 
Nistrict of Liegnitz. . 24.96 18.96 21. 96 
District of Breslau. -. ; 23. 52 17. 76 20. G4 
WDIStHEHION OP POL acest sie -o<- cass. sets Sale se aislare pelea eee ;  =s«- 18, 96 14. 64 16. £0 
EA WOLA QO! co slsaas dels Shae le see sebmenn) Oasis -Sesinam oa 22. 43 17.12 19. 80 
Provinee of Saxony: =, : 
District of Merseburg 36.72 28. 32 32. 52 
District of Magdeburg 41. 76 29. 28 35. 52 
IBUACHON HERON hs ne eaiooeciows ae acon s casei eee alesse ols oben are 26. 83 #2. 80 24. 84 
PAVIOTOGE, canes eons aoe ee eae ene Cone ae = ania eee Pees ers 35, 12 26. 80 30. 96 
/ a ae | ae ees 
Province of Hanover = 
Diaties OM eiNOVOl cae sencse eae onan oe eae te Sanaa sales eee 36. 72 30 33. 3€ 
|; District of Hildesheim 34. 80 29. BW 32. OL 
District of Liineburg 42 31.44 36. 72 
District of Osnabriick 39. 12 34. 32 36. 72 
DISCO, OL AUTON. ccsce oes seek eanceiee- S22, ‘dees Caicos sees eee 43. 92 31, 92 37. 92 
IDISUMEHOL SUAGG. . conse oie se ee coe a sles oaoe gare en eseae aie 52. 08 36 44. 02 
BAW GIR Cle ce tee cinco a aie sie ete al ee oe ee ee ee 41. 44 32. 16 36. 80 
Province.of Schleswig-Holsatiaw. . 2. <2 -2.saeanses et ees- caster 48.24 31.68] 39.96 
| Province of Westphatia: wl er 
District of Miinster....... poses pest eae steed sek ac aees Se eee 39. 60 31. 68 35. 64 
MISPiGh OF Minh. 222 ssc nccesce eases Saas ce ca ee es sate ce ae se eecce 32. 16 23. 02 30, 12 
WISTHOGOLATNSDEr: be.cs3-2aerpes ach eaeeeetitce tes seeeeeaee sans OL. 84 39. 36 45. 60 
PAL CEAGD cen setea te aoe a eaten ee Ss sane eee an orate 41.28 33, 12 37. 20 
Province of Rhenish Prussia: gia 
| District of Diisseldort 47. 76 37. 20 42.43 
Misirichot Ooloonens << s.-ma-sepinge /ecaeenwe=—5r a 42.72 32. 88 37. 80 
| District of Aix-la-Chapelle 45. 12 33. 60 39. 36 
District of ‘Lreves 43. 68 32. 40 38. 04 
District of Coblenz 34. 80 29. 28 32. 04 
ANGIALO sj 5 scevdoae as asSees setbdsn acts cee ceeeaes a teeees 42. 72 33. 12 37. 92 
PPOMINCO,OP TLESSO= NASSAU :)-c'-<'=:= aie ian ausinince aisle Fialeisne ie haste mlaaeie ate 32 64 30. 72 “34. 68 
Principality of Waldeck ......-.- : 3h. 20 24 27. 60 
Principality of Lippe-Detmold E 36 24 30 
MMAiSentic City Bremen « socesc Soe cswies <a sceetsueemeeieeeeamasesals 66. 24 43 57. 12 
Granl-dachy of Oldepburg ...5.<a 222) <2 ceemoee= Sebeneeeeceeens 50. 40 36 43.20 
PLUS CALCHCLb y. Lak OCitelss2 - sar, te sic/scm'scineee ses Semteieasnn eee Shines 39. 60 23. 20 34, 03 
Duchy ot Lauen burg  ...ja-9-. ascsesace.steinee eomeeeet ase ae. 38. 88 25. 68 32. 20 
Grand-dtehy of Mecklenburg, v- 5. = o< sc sacised oes eee memes ee ceaal cease e saleeeee nee 32. 40 
Duchy of Brunswick 37. 20 3t. 63 34.44 
ue OLA IA fred y-s251s on cseeewelee ates earns 30 26. 16 23. 08 
Grand-duehy of Saxe- Weimar 33.12 23, 02 238.32 
Duehy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha : 34.80 2.88 30. 84 
DiarhyofSaxe-Alteuburyoc: incase cote cos Vase momen eee eee terme 35. 52 26. 88 3h. 20 
Wochy Of Saxe, Meiningun. 2... cca. esos bese seleeeee cee eeee neers 27. 36 22. 03 24.72 
Kingdom of Saxony : te ee eee oh 
PIB COL Wel NZ Ges es, u ck imei s sume ce bee nee Cee oe 40. 08 pies p4 34, 20 
District of Dresden 43. 68 31.20 37. 44 
District of Zwickau 39. 84 28.56 34.20 
District of Bautzen al. 26 28. 08 29.64 
PSEOLAGO gee ins Sicaiedicsist ad saccs scat eeins Eee S SEE eae SE 22.85 33. 65 
Kingdom of Bavaria : Tt et aN es a 
DME SURLOUOS. LP DAPLIDWER Selec wine cin cae sawcin~ asccagaanasdcutecaceneseer 39. 84 32. 64 36, 24 
Die] LRT LOD One Wer AN AMGOMIA 55.5. .caue- esse seetame meio eotesewen 33.4 24, 24 29. 04 
FMS MONG MEGIO LE FAM CODIA: +. 7. 2/ius on curniv « crea xii edie ew neous 30. 72 23. 52 Qi12 
SM LSUUCUOL UW PPOm rc HMCONIA:  caisciaxaccpcasee acmevceewe ced ceeeemeee 34. £0 21. 36 23. 03 
55 | Dist ict of Upper Palatinate and Regensburg. .................-.. 28. 32 23.04 25. 63 
GG) |, Dis trhetiGPMuG wera Uva a crete Jere cs ocint wan wines cccnnscontbuneskeles 37, 63 30. 24 33.96 
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Statement showing the daily wages in summer and winter, §c.—Continued. 















ie RS ee 





Places. 


In summer. 
In winter. 
Average. 





| Districts. 


4 















57 | District of Upper Panis 22 =e cete see atte Stee cyt $0 39. 18 

58.| Distriot of Suabia and Newburg .--------------r0r7 re ; ; 40. 92 
} IA GEAaG Getic eae “a civems= “cance sss s°y ter ath) het 32. 52 
Kingdom of Wiirtemberg : 

59 | District of Neckar..------ 44, 23 

60 | District of Jaxt.-------- 35. 04 

61 | District of Danube 39. 36 

62 | District of Black Forest with Hohen 3. . 76 36, 60 


Average eat SPR Gee ccnntsannauags arena 


Grand-duchy of Baden: 
63 | Valley of the Lower Rhine....----- 
64 | Valley of the Upper Rhine. ------ 
65 | Lower Mountains. .--------*-*---7> 
66 | Upper Mountains. .---------------- 


Surroundings of Lake Constance 





X veteiand eo rccseon sence nyt es se ee TE 
Grand-dueby of Hesse-Darmstadt : 
68.| Province of Starkeuburg.---------+-77°77" 34. 44 
69 | Province of Rhenish Hlessia. -------------- f } > 30. 96 
70 | Province of Upper Hessian. .-------------9°"° 37. 5. 32. 16 
Re gemene ee atasrs c= 3s ce esnnnistcae ta zer Ges oe a re 32. 52 
Alsace-Lorraine : ; 
71 | District of Lower Alsace -------------r eer ; ? 43. 2@ 
72 | District of Upper Alsace------------s200 70070777 . 92 ‘ 45. 84 
73 | District of Lorraine. -------------777777 77" 2. 36. 44. 52 
44, 52 
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PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN WURTEMBURG. 


Statement showing the average prices of breadstuffs in Wiirtemburg in the 
years from 1833 to 1873. 


The lowest prices occurred in the years— 





> , 1836. | 1041. 
Bie Wibcmas will anlar) SOT Ee fips ee. vor wheel”. | 9300 (boas 
ak Deir eeereee ee sec) 8 Aeneas 1ngRtteiyaaeee 
ee lh ree en ee aaent 2 5B |.------- 
ea ages ate rn ree Th Te eae Me aoe | $2 24 
I ene perc cseitt HUTS aoe PAD | 1 42 





The highest prices occurred in the years— 








Penh eae tose sree ope eee en ee per scheffel..| $9 97 $10 26 | $8 99 
DT esaclas d rae  lo ic eg ROE 427| 390 3 00 
ae tree yn ap a 74h | 8 12 6 34 
Bae ace enna ren ee tee NTE Rd kh 6 03 6 23 6 29 
pn Es on 8 A Oe SES noah ve 9 2 v0 3 02 2.93 
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The high prices in 1873 are the result of the small harvest in 1872, 
and a decidedly poor harvest in 1873, together with a sinking price ot 
gold during the last years. 


Average prices of other provisions. 


1872. 1873. 





PROUSC Moses canoe woetient.cccss sa cn asaiweey ae sic or eh as se Sa mee nae $3 52 | $3 74 
MGNGLIST ae Soares See aiticw coe es sideces meee ao caswascwemele seceka-comswe 3 59 3 82 
SCAN Meee Sees Se ciaicennin dia ncee Meee slotioa aside shes weet sabe ew a eee 3 ol 3 38 
IPA GOOR Meee ce Sauls Sune’ hcice nha conc cass on snipes seat atn st sales al ears oe ot 
a Vor tela Ses eicisicrelals Bieiciow . avin ce, pnaelv<s < view amin Vae dies oeinn cose ms 58 57 
MOU Wise fen vsiceke tesco. doves wdavuaceul genous aeeueta see Eoe eee 45 - 42 
MEATS, 
PBCel, (LAU i cao. s ceceas cnet Sd dg ag sence wae ce saee cae senses Sonueaeaee 14 15.3 
Colic dare he toes qaceR awe ecuseremes stan Shwe te ou crema aaa seme 12.6 13.3 
ARO ea aot storage Anche atedeg relia = Scie as eine sinteeie ax Se ola wie(at(eian ees 12 12.6 
Peete se Sioicia s Seta a < s0 edie (ais Se tole, vaver euros moe nem eume toe ces ee 14 15.3 





IL—COST OF LIVING IN GERMANY. 


The rates of wages in manufacturing establishments in various parts 
of Germany, also of mechanics and farm-laborers, which obtained in 
1872, when a personal investigation was made, as well as in previous and 
subsequent years, are presented in the preceding pages in such variety 
and to such extent as to indicate not only the absolute cost of labor in 
that country, but the relative rates as compared with those of other 
portions of continental and insular Europe, and with those of the United 
States. A just comparison with the latter country cannot, however, be 
made unless the purchasing power of the wages be ascertained ; for, if 
2 machinist in Berlin earn ten thalers ($7.20 gold) per week, and 
another of equal skill in Philadelphia receives $12 in gold, it would be 
manifestly incorrect to say that the American earned 66 per cent. more 
than the German workman, unless $7.20 in Philadelphia would purchase 
as much food, clothing, house-rent, and other necessaries, as ten thalers 
in Berlin, which is not the case. To aid in forming a correct estimate of 
the purchasing power of wages in Germany, tables showing the prices of 
‘provisions and other necessaries of life are presented in the succeeding 
pages. To guard against erroneous conclusions, however, it must be 
scated here,'as it has been heretofore done in relation to Great Britain, 
that the prices given in the tables referred to do not indicate with entire 
accuracy the cost of the necessaries of life in Germany as compared with 
those in the United States. For example, the average market-price of 
superfine flour is as great iu the former as in the latter country, but as it 
is not commonly used by the German workman, its price is comparatively 
of little importance as an element in the computation. If, however, a 
skilled laborer from the Uuited States should obtain employment in 
Germany and subsist largely upon wheaten bread and animal food as 
he has been accustomed to at home, instead of in chief part upon rye- 
bread and beer,* the value of the following tables for purposes of com- 
parison would be greatly enhanced, 








*In the city of Pragne, during the year 1873, the consumption of beer was on an 
average 72 gallons for eyery man, woman, and child in the city. 
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Although great care has been taken in the computation, yet it is be 
lieved that in some cases the “ pound” as expressed in the tables is 
really the German “ pfund,” which is equivalent to 1,}, English pounds. 

It will be observed that the blank forms to which the prices of pro- 
visions in the following tables are attached, are the same as those used 
in the United States, and do not in all respects conform to the German 
classifications; as, for instance, in the different designations of sugar 
and domestic dry goods. 

It is also believed that, in many cases, the figures given in the tables 
represent the prices ot better qualities of the articles specified than are 
generally consumed by the working classes. 
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oe 


Statement showing the prices of provisions, groceries, and other leading articles of consump- 
tion, with house-rent and board, in the towns of Dresden, Chemnitz, and Leipsic, Saxony, 


in 1¢72, 1873, and 1874. 


{The thaler computed at 72 cents. ] 































Dresden. 
Articles, | 
1272. 1873. 
Tlour;: PROViSIONS. 
AVIA AG SUPEINes =. << crs cas ewases semis nies per barrel.. 
Wheat, extra family ...-.. Paces aes caterers do... 
Mey eye siete wc aster ace sonissiswip onan cdicee mis sieisiaee CLOG A- 
Rup HeMen menace er nF be sia cena eek oo cetemac rb arae do... 
Beet: 
Fresh, roasting-pieces.....-.--.--.+---- per pound.. 
RIES ROU PIOCGS nata/s.sc ects os mooeiem “nelle wien dQs.. 5+ 
Fresh, rump-steaks . (Ove. 
MOONEE Seer at cn aesisiows<serdaaseme ane)- cea ao dOme-- 
Veal: 
MOON OL CUCL CHS <mec ces one ap a sasis <rns Hien Seis =isl5 oe do... A eres 
POM GsGMALters sce sussseenescc s+ eden ceness do... Uae eee 
EGS os aaa aialoiniute sins alsin pimciaie/e aiciniee aisle sem aiciee G2 esa eaes ase 24 
Mutton: 
TORE CAT GONs i seiee' sain ose cin wal setemne es eae =F Onna: SH Bess 
RN TERN. Fm Een Stor Scenes dows 12} 19 
do.- 12 19 
IGT GS) PR tate wie Sis CE Tay ela ans (eratn'salartin wial atm octane dows. 14 16 
WOtDEd Or BaltOd = <2. aces smcce aces ce 6 ee seie ae Olina. 15 17 
BACON ee sase sais seals Sele sine Meinigi= = oie 8 meta tesatar= dors. 18 24 
PETPIS ES DIOR OU gee ciets (sin iste oi. an clelaiaasaimmclaraicls do. =. 18 24 
DS DOUNCLOD SY feeic cs Satie eo eistas ssid dee sieiinisle cones GOn es toe ( oe Se 
Sausages cote 13 12 
Gard... Sukh nceatansacteucsins oes atenes B2OO% ae 14 19 
Codtish, dry....-.-. iam: LOW eee 
SSRN OR ete eit so cre a do... ./$026 to 29 38 
RONIGENO See yc Shes tos seek ais ste aiteweie pre eee erae dose 12to24 12 
POUMLORS 5-1 tts cl2 wh Sion a Stain dare ae he Seaiees per bushel. .| 80 86 
LOC a lal tae sear ces a aici Sea eerie sas per pound.. 07 07 
BESS ier ee Neale ie tate iaiern cisinic aes Soren nsistemientias per quart-. 05. ll 
Berens yas cision sie ssi-m ep alias siniaeiemec is ae do.... OS hacer 
PE er Pree a eee ee ole aie erbiaisin2 aivccreie esac aio ere as -per dozen... 14 20 
; GROCERIES, ETC. 
Tea—Oolong, or other good black ...-...--..per pound. . 54 72 
Coffve : 
PRR MMEN IO CM ete ctertars 2 Slaym oe cles neler jsf seefeiai aise safe es dons. 24 29 
REO MNONSVOUS nase = cle = cits sain sta atelorain Swiasene ae doe sc. 29 36 
Sugar: 
(G00, DROW. ae ook w-in'aisniv eo See siejs os ae seas ss seins do..-.| 08 to 10 ll 
RCH ON Os eae esse ee iss ates sees ca satee osc le OSito LOH hesaa 
WOUO ONG tee o rea os capsidles ia siairy 21> A brime rier cbO:, 88 lee eer: 14 
REM csiciste'< sminisaeysc sia st ade tsie ee tne movies ses per gallon..| 38 to 64 75 
SSL COMAM NOI te~ atu ok ouvieten ere «aetataniee en alse per pound..| O7to10; 10 
PHUURE DET tecloa s oc'sists ajseicsig hic aicicwiem as Unies seeaie eerie do... 07 08 
Fuel ; 
yoo bard: 24 22. toe nesugs oatae.< estes acme per cord.. 6 48 | 7 20 
WOO PIDs. soe aa wena we eke in eee G0) 2-5 4 86 | 5 52 
DUC OLN nara) lop nual te Uae wan bite tens «meeaiee per gallon --j235_ 226 =. 37 
Siaines.: DRY GOODS, ETC, 
Brown, 4-4, standard quality..-..-.......- per yard... OOS Beas 
Bleached, 4-4, standard quality.....-.....-.-.. Onc. DL, joan 
Sheetinys: 
Brown, 9-8. standard quality .-..-.--..-....... do: lees dendace eee 
Bleached, 9-8, standard quality..............-. COnconle certs acseee 
Cotton-fannel, medium quality ................... Onsale oe aoe. 18 
PCRAR ER POOU QURIDY .oo¢.26,-bnicies dau decnsic gamer Orc oa so auante os 30 
aed ie Emacs Ou ls ciosinc os panels Saitek eeonenaterd do. es 10 11 
MONSON GGONAINIES 2.5 ives oe sascvecvsbes coween Owe wa ODN. Gem 
PAtinets. Medi, Quality ..:..0-<cc0s ssecesicccecea ee Ra oe dien a 
Boots, men’s heavy......--..-.. os nkeuar ene eee per pair. .|264to2&8 | 3 24 
HOUSH-RENT. , 
Your-roomed tenements. ...........---...... per month. . DOF Sees. 
PAGO LOM UIIOITB is e550 sb nine'ge one adcewece unis do... KD ene 
BOARD. 
For men, (mechanics or other workmen).... per week../216t0252|...... 
For women employed in factories ............2.2.. do... ./108to125]...... 

















ie 
Chemuitz. | Leipsic. 
1272. 1874, 
$5 &8 $8 83 
# 94 10 27 | 
$5 88to7 06 8 35 
5 e8ite 7.06 | ic. .2n-.c 
15 15 
134 12 
16 15 
em arera tae ae 12 
10 14 
12 15 
12 14 
WW ee sige tea 
14 15 
15 15 
17 17 
20 24 
See se ce tes ina 24 
AS ee sites 
13 cepacia 
21 24 
ven Coe a ee 34 
sumeois eee iets 22 
48 51 
Pedussiee can 07 
04 11 
05 04 
14 21 
60 fo. scscnces 
SOA ihe lara teat 
SO Wee SRE 
12 12 
ES Vee eh od 
14 15 
(per Ib:) 109" |r.aceee eee | 
08 11 
07 10 
I 
5 00 9 60 
3 60 2 380 
aaa ae 39 
ee beceiiaee ee 15 
Pe aati Sone a 15 
pre 38 
Una eaten sak x 33 
FRIAR: wisisyettte 24 
seas eee 
takeine skeeee 36 
a te S98 fe a 
Ri4G SS. sowie 











Averae i 
Saxony. 
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LABOR IN GERMANY. 


Statement showing the prices of provisions, groceries, 
with house-rent and board, in Munich, Stuttgart, and Frankfor 


and 1874, 


[The thaler computed at 72 cents; the florin at 40 cents.] 








Articles. 


—— en 


Flour: PROVISIONS, 


Wheat, superfine..-..-.--------- per barrel. . 
Wheat, extra family ...--------------- do...- 


Beef: 
Fresh, roasting-pieces 
Fresh, soup-pieces ..------- 
Fresh, rump-steaks ---..-------------- 
WORNGC. oo. -e we - =< - 

Veal: 

Fore-quarters ..---.----------+--- +++ 40. 
Hind-quarters...--.-----+----------+---- aos]: 
NGO ROO re. Seen conser es* einen si do... 

Mutton: 

Fore-quarters 












Hams, smoked 

ShogIders:..> oc cess nsaseen =m erear 4: 

Sausages ..---.--------------------++-- 
Rare oh es ee on eee reece enace 
Codfish, dry 
Butter:....-.--~- 
NR a ae arian cer 
Tap 7 eee es Seen per bushel... 
pip rete ese eae os 2 oe ==> es per pound... 
PER ARG soe es: =~ ae et enes saa - err per quart. - 
Ug rnc uni apen~ trae nat qs doe. 
Eggs. ..--.------------+-----2 00-222 -- per dozen. - 


GROCERIES, ETC. 


Tea—Oolong, or other good black. ..-per pound. . 
Cottee: 











Rio, green. ....--.----------- eee ees tO cas 

Rio, roasted do... 
Sugar: 

Good brown do..-. 

Moohlow!O. 5. on jae nssreta verona sean s doz. -: 

Géitee Ware acne ee see eee nnn Gre=- 
Simp ote -- 22 Sees cos teh ase per gallon-. 
Soap, common...-------------------- per pound. - 
Ream CH) = son oes eek cen et penne e se renin 25 P25: 
Fuel: 
- Cal ee cae ae ae cetinelss - tee uins a per ton... 
Wood) hard 222. .22-226-2- .--per cord.. 
Wood, pine ..-..-------------+-+-2-7-- do..-- 
Oil, coal.....-.-----------------+--+- per gallon... 
Shirtienss DRY GOODS, ETC. 

Brown, 4-4, standard quality.----- per yard.- 

Bleached, 4-4, standard quality.------- QO neo: 
Sheetings : 

Brown, 9-8, standard quality ---.------ do... 

Bleached, 9-8, standard quality done: 
Cotton-flannel, medium quality.-------- He 
T.ckings, good quality .-------------- One 
Prints, good ...-----------------2+ 5200-7 oe 
Mousseline de laines .---------+--+----+---- ao: -.. 
Satinets, medium quailty .----------------- do... 
Boots, men’s heavy-..-----------++---++- per pair... 

HOUSE-RENT. 
Four-roomed tenements..----------- per month... 
Six-roomed tenements.------------+-----*- GO... - 
BOARD. I 

For men, (mechanics or other workmen) -per wk. 
or women employed in factories .---.---- do...’ 








Munich. 


1872. 


5 20 
& 00 
5 60 

24 


Stuttgart. 


1873. 


$8 50 
9 50 
7 00 
7 50 


$0 05 to 06 








Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
1872. 1874. 
GUE OOM cones sanleme 
$2750 Wes aso eaeete 
9 00 $7 84 
9 00) feecace ccasae 
15 18 
15 |$0 10 to 15 
OP haa esataerstent 
18 20 
15) 14 
15 18 
jane ae seat 24 
14 11 
22. 15 
22 20 
5: $7 
14 22. 
De uie seiaeieiemarer 
22 26 to 30 
OO) a eke aera ee 
$0 14 to 20 16 to 32 
16 24 
09 09 
25 to 30 32 
eee saints 26 
80 36 
06 to 09 06 to Ov 
06 11 
05 06 
18 15 
64 60 
26 32 
30 38 
8 00 7% 20 
12 00 4 00 
7 00 2 80 
1 00 64 
14 | 16 
16 20 
OU il apentee ae ae 
20 40 
aseeieae soe 18 
ee eee: 18 to 24 
Bes copies 18 
36 32 
OB he measles crasie 
3 00 (250 to 4 00 
8 00 7 50 
10 00 9 15 
3 20 |2 24 to 2 80 
160 to2 40 |1 75 to 2 80 














* General average of this statement and of the two on preceding pages. 
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and other leading articles of consumption, 
t, Germany, in 1872, 1873, 





Average in 
Germany.* 
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558 LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


Prices of the following articles in Frankfort-on-Main and Offenbach. 




















Articles. Frankfort. Offenbach. 
| eee ee 
Lamp-0il.....--0-022000- ence cen scn sree cnecerersccncecnccones per liter... $0 19" |, ---.2-s-e- see 
Petroleum ..o-ecceedaceretedeseniscccscau cesses secret erserensececsr Goss: OB eee aon oeeme inte 
MH cen Otl tes au ce os aicew ae bene Dt pete walasia slttains oo camaioewa' sine anew ain do...- DGult soca oepenae 
Rep Mre- Ose se bie te wis aleieartererein Wee cot te cea tee -noascnie do.... DAN caste sane te 
Linen for shirts, bleached, (width, 6-4 meter)...-.------------ per meter..| $0 20to OE ln a aoieewaiaias 
Linen for shirts, unbleached, (width, 6-4 meter) .------------+----- do.--- 16 to OF ee asm eons 
Linen for sheets, bleached, (width, 6-4 meter) --------------------: do...- 40' toes 60 liao caicne iene 
Linen for sheets, unbleached, (width, 6-4 meter) .----.------------ dO. can 30 to AO | ows oo apie «imte 
ROGEHOD ee foo sls aes Ha ccies enn a(nm oi BE i Rs enbon eaabceer eee do...- 18 to BQalL. se deaepes =e 
Cotton. for bed-ticks........-.------eseee2 seen e enone ee eeee terete AO saa 18 to OE lk nea ner 
Boots tor MeN . 2-2. ...- 2-20 <a. ance se son ase ones w estan eneec= per pair..| 2 50 to 4 00 | $2 00 to $5 00 
Boots of best make ....-..------------ 1 Be EO eo 00 te), 7200) 4 oO TOG roD 
Shoes, for women ...----.-------2--- nesses creer er sere nenteneees do....| 150to 250] 1 20to 2 00 
Shoes of best make ......--------0- + eee cee eet e eee e ner ec er ener nees do....| 5 00to 700] 4 00to 6 00 
Shoes, for children ...----...0----+e0+-2eecec08 serereecscesece eres do. n. 50to 1 50 32to 6&0 

HOUSE-RENT. 
One room, for a single man .-.--.-..---- ws eee eer deemiie em .--permonth..| 200to 3 50 1 00 
Two rooms and kitchen ......-..-----«-+----++--2-++--°- ..-per year..| 70 00 to100 00 | 28 00 to 60 00 
Three rooms and kitchen. ...---.-------+----+----++eere tts do..-.| 80 00 to 125 00 | 36 00 to 64 00 
Three, four, five, or more workmen occupying one room, each.permonth. - TD) 20) | ioe cae eater 


Pee ea eee 


In reference to the above, Mr. Consul-General Webster writes under 
date of October 14, 1874: 


I send herewith a list of the prices of the necessaries of life in the cities of Frank- 
fort and of Offenbach. The latter is almost wholly a manufacturing city where leather 
goods, machinery, carriages, &c., are made. i 

In the cost of the necessaries of life there cannot be much ditference between the 
two places. The articles sold in a place like Offenbach are of an inferior quality to 
those sold generally in Frankfort. But there is not a corresponding difference in the 
prices. The same quality sold in the lowest-class places in Frankfort would be abouf 
the same prices, perhaps a little lower. 


In a letter dated a few months previously, Mr. Webster thus wrote 
in regard to the high prices of the necessaries of life in Germany : 


If, as is probable, the demand for labor will not continue to be so great as it now is, 
wages must still increase, in consequence of the advancing prices of provisions and 
cost of living. Rents have generally doubled within the last three years. Within 
my own knowledge. tenements, which rented in 1869 at from 800 to 1,200 florins, now 
rent from 2,000 to 3,000 florins. Common laborers occupy but very few rooms, and 
they pay often 12 to 20 florins for two small rooms per mouth. For-a tenement, 300 to 
500 florins. Congress may well raise compensation of its consuls, when they pay 
$1,000 per year rent, and bring their bread from California. 

The prevailing idea is that the cost of living is very much less in Europe than in the 
United States. I think that the experience of most persons and families now living 
in the cities of Europe satisfies them that there is but little difference between Ameri- 
can and European cities, if we except our very largest cities. There is not much dif- 
ference in rents, furniture, and provisions. ‘There 1s a difference in clothing, house- 
help, and carriage-hire. Fuel is dearer, and gas is dearer here than in the United 
States. Of course, in the country and small towns rents are very different from the 
cities. In other things there is not much difference. Of course a person will live dif- 
ferently in the country from what he will live in a city, therefore he will live cheaper. 
If an American lives in a European city in the style and manuer that he has lived at 
home, his expenses will not be materially less. People go abroad to live cheaper than 
at home. In order to accomplish it they live in smaller quarters, and in a meaner 
style. Travelers have often remarked to me that their bills at hotels are larger here 
‘than when in New York City.’ Also, that traveling by railroad with baggage is also 
dearer than in the United States. The general charge is 24 to 3} cents per mile, and 
baggage extra. Two hundred pounds of baggage costs about as much as a passenger. 
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566 "LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


COST OF LIVING IN RURAL DISTRICTS. 


Statement showing the annual cost of living of a rural loborer’s family, consisting of husband, 
wife, and three children, from the result of an official inquiry in 1849. 


[The thaler computed at 72 cents, United States gold.} 
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Table showing the earnings of rural laborers who possess no real estate, but work for land- 








proprietors. 
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d0ischeltel.rye, ab 1% thaler, values... ae ee ee ee 8 40 
6 scheffel bariey............ Sie sprrcateic otate/e mistake afore mata se ters ae el eee 3 24 
2 scheffel pease, at 14 thaler, value.......... 2.22222 ee nece ce ceee ee 1 68 
BAPCDEMOLOSES. - oo. ndeecntulet morte ee ee, eee 0 82 
BPE Pere so an o> 3-8 = oo nr on aden san ene ah cde Soe tees oe ee eee 
otal es... 5.2 aids -h Ese ate ae eens males Sal Se wiecainicniate anes eck h seae cence aegoe Ooed 
GUMBINNEN. oa 


Ordinary emoluments. 


Be OAUARS, TMU Cy 050 nin nine 9 aedin doneS= ch gen de cee, a ee ieee - $2 88 
PID ODS wreteccoln TITIES ASC eR Sy See slew sina hele a bicis als Rae cigs ROR CREE eo en Ones 
12 scheffel rye at 14 thaler..................... cae Cheinke eee anita oie a oon Oe. 
Weed toregtiie, value... cc. eskn cece ck Se Se ae eee eee eee wecteenes, LU BD 
Potatoes and vegetables, value............. ch oe cere ah et Rosin ere ceete 5 76 
Cash a-c- chest sce meet rict Se cn vince nina ely nimin cae me diane siaieletslete eiiate haters’ aie te Ie eRe Me ESE 
The above is for 24 weeks’ work, (of-son)..... #dicis wivhie eee tie ett eee aE REE 


Extra for threshing 20 scheffel grain at 1thaler........ wide & Semtoeeer ecm ser apes ee ae LO) 
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Extra emoluments. 


























SU oieAan OTOP ON LG © eae cat aaeet c ening sic rena aisccdon as Gteumaniadne seeatenpre ss 3 60 
WER NeM Ol MMBOOU EUR oe cote ciwininislueqeusiciar nic cdnl oa eain aad alee enrciece steaintisne's 2 16 
ON ay tle eae ete eee ree eiceuaieine ecsisie ars cack coe acca edemeetnemmanlsscatc 2 88 
Peer PKCM UL ts Ge PAVE O as acca e ofan tiafclaiate ate sleimianis sincia)< S:cteiaiv srea aie o)s wlaral seater 0 84 
RR RUN GM on Penne ace ce isle S acai sacre cae Seas PO ile aoe eo ane ade manne em cp nals 0 72 
eee WUC ee se eters eee ee nie eta ce aot canine a =\etalelscw donee. -\ce evo ems cenie 5 aisicia sae 5 76 
Sak eee eee eee oe acoder wenieloes® cnc ose 2cn cece see enone 8 64 
4 pounds wool at } thaler.......-- Sse ia te soas oda tw calm deasae ae eee 0 48 

Etat eee ete ae re onl owe in ecl ro cate voc a tencwecsaisese cm. saceey 87 00 
DANTZIC. 
Emoluments. 

itveprdomieile, yalue. 2----n-ccc~ <ane wamane Sebo ecideaccts Meee ed saeewetela. Mamas $5 04 
Bases ee Oe ree Rasa misiel tna Tae INO Sala eteta rete a yates 4 32 

120 square rods land for potatoes and garden, value...--.-------------+---+---- 57 
30 square rods land for linseed, value.-..----.-------- .-- 222 2-2 22-2 enon eee eee 1 44 
Products of cow, less cost of feed ..-.---- .----- 2-2-2 2 ene eee eee woe cee cee eee 5 28 
Sale of 5 scheffel rye at 1 thaler..-.-.--..-+.. -------- ---+ 2-20 eon eee eee eee - 3 60 
Sale of wool, less feed of sheep...--- .--- ------ e202 +2 noe wees eee ene cere eee ee - 1 08 
Wages, 140 days at? thaler, 168 days at 745, and 30 days at yy-.--.----------+--- 26 98 
Wages, for threshing through the winter..........------ .---22 ----20 eee eee eee 21 84 
SE eee ee che eee See rine Sac c teetaes ccc a Meiaw feces wee c= enna cence 75. 34 

MARIENWERDER. 
Emoluments. 
Free domicile, value.... 22-22. s-- 220 eee ne eee eee ene e ene cone ne eee rene ones $5 76 
Land for garden, value.-.. ---- ---- ---- +--+ -- 22 enn ne ce eee cece cee ee cet eeee 4 80 
Land for farming.....----- 22-2 ---- 2+ - 22 een ee ne een een cone eee teenie e cnee 5 76 
Pasture, meadows, and hay .--.--.-------------- + e202 e eee eee eee cee nee 7°20 
Fuel ond light...---...---- 22-22-02 o ee eee ne nee eee nee ne cree cee cere ee 8 64 
tal repeal ae eee sea eerie Fe ease sense oes ese eae aete 32 16 
From this sum are subtracted for rent of house and garden, 2 thalers 
ont Oilaude sae ee ecees 225 22 eee see @ ce = aan Mit alers! we tee erat a 4 32 
Pasturage for 1 cow, 3 swine....-.----------0--------+2 thalers 
The emoluments OVer...--. ------ ---- = -n ne eee teens ene e ee eee Se Scied 27 84 
Wages, in summer, husband per day, 7's thaler....--. -----+ -----+ -----+-+2000 0+ 0 10 
in summer, wife, per day, fy thaler....-.---- .----- ---- -----2 +--+ 0-07 uy 
in winter, husband, per day, yy thaler..-.------ ate Wm chim nase aera Onna 
in winter, wife, per day, ps thaler.-.--.---------------+------ +--+ 2-9 0 5 
POSEN. 


Field-laborers receive a free dwelling with 1 morgen* land for garden, 1 morgen for 
potato field, free pasture for a few swine and. for 1 cow, also winter feed for the latter, 
and wood for fuel. For these emoluments the husband renders 52, the wife 30 days’ 
service. Daily wages, husband, 12 cents, woman, 6 to 9 cents, children, 7 cents. 

Threshing in winter, which lasts 5 months, yields to the laborer about 25 scheffel rye, 


POTSDAM. 


The compensation of married field-laborers consists of a free dwelling and fuel, 90 
square rods of field and 30 square rods of garden land, 3 morgen land for potatoes, 
pasture and feed for 1 cow and 1 pig, fattening at own expense; moreover, about 28 
bushels rye, 43 scheftel pease, 4 schettel barley, 20 scheffel oats, and about 1 bushel salt. 

For these emoluments and a cash pay of 30 thalers ($21.60) the husband is bound te 
give every day’s service, while the woman, when required, receives #; thaler (94 cents) 
per day. Thus their cash income amounts to— 





Man’s cash pay.----- ------ coon enn ee cern ne cerns connie es nnn cnecee coe nee res $21 60 
Woman’s Wages...------- ---+ 225 eer e cone cee cet ene serene cneeee ae alse 14 40 
Sale of potatoes, swine, &C..----.------ +----0 cence e ener eee eee eens terete 18 00 

WSR. oo oc fo a tetcoe aes teinin ae ce teenage s via letoi Fa ipfeteie slo's. vin =i ease 54 00 








*1 morgen = 0.631 United States acre. 


q 
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Unmarried laborers receive board and lodging, 30 thalers ($21.60) per year, of wages, 
a load of wood; andif they are in charge of a horse and wagon, about 10 to 12 thalers 
($7.20 to $8.64) annually, for bringing productsto market. 


FRANKFORT. 


Married field-hands are furnished by the owners of estates with a free dwelling, + 
morgen of land, pasture for 1 cow, and fuel. For dwelling and garden the laborer’s 
wife renders one day’s service each week; for rent of land the husband renders labor 
worth 2} thalers ($1.50.) For wages, the laborer receives + thalers, (12 cents,) the wife 
% thaler (14 cents) per day. Contract work pays the man + thaler (24 cents) a day, 
and during the harvest he earns } thaler (18 cents) and the wife % thaler (94 cents) a 
day. : 

For threshing he gives one-fifteenth or one-fourteenth part of the grain threshed. 

The whole earnings are thus computed— 





Romvecksmab.a thaler, (1S.cents),.c.0- nce oc seca we ower crosses > cep eeeeealacepecee $28 08 
nresiwnar Omonths, at. 6. schettel 2 cc2. tus eee + eo se toe eel etie ce eRe Eee - 7 20 
Moman 04 days, ataly thaler.issseacae seteceen tee e cee cee e ee eine ae a cele eeu 7 AU 
Bivominnol04 days.at..c2 o's voce dest ced eee eee eae ae Oe en, ee 6 24 
Mxirneamings during harvest: ./..l2lu2escsen- see case tee ceeeeee ve eee ee 3 60 

EROUAL: s wrissyes se seise ames e/ab ckvas= Gees eeune hs Sete ee ee ae tess a ee 52 52 


Day-laborers’ work on an average— 
In summer, 13 hours for 4 thaler, (18 cents;) in winter, 9 hours for + thaler, (14 cents.) 
Under contract, 11 hours for 4 thaler (18 cents) in summer; 9 hours for } thaler (14 
cents) in winter. b 
STETTIN. 


Emoluments. 


50 square rods land for garden, 40 square rods land for linseed, 40 square rods land 
for potatoes, 50 square rods land for rye, pasture for 1 cow, 1 load of hay, 6,000 pieces 
of turf for fuel, for which the family render—wife 52 days at +5 thaler, (7 cents,) rent 
for potatoes, linseed land, 5 thalers, ($3.60,) turf, 12 thaler, ($1.01.) 

For the work the man receives 1} thalers (90 cents) per week; the wife works 290 
days at jy thaler, 29 thalers, $20.88. 


For threshing the men receive one-seventeenth of the grain ; accordingly the earnizgs 
amount for the year to— 














Dave wages todiushand ts). 202. 20 ease een see seleeee ates 32 thalers..$23 04 

MPSS BVA ES 60: Wile, ween el: Cosson sacs cies sia oe tono ease Oto e ee 30 thalers.. 21 60 

HORM TOBLING. <a desc vin cin sspin louis See sme aininnas ae teae ce eee nee 32 thalers.. 23 04 

ncresse tor, contract: Work: sscts~ 228s seemannes oaesesseeuines esos 5 thalers.. 3 60 

lone Max -ce Scone sence a teeleeeeeceneEer tees meme meme 12 thalers.. 8 64 

UCHR CAL OTS siaaie nies .s see see Ceerne coe ies cee See tae ee 10 thalers.. 7 20 

PMOMan by Spinnin md Let oer ae ruth e ieee merce eel eee 4thalers.. 2388 

Aaelds trom potato land iiss eene cate cee eee pete etaetns cst Serres 24 thalers.. 17 28 

PLO GI ie ic toes sree ie tecra baal ee Cae a cee eer ee ee 149 thalers-.107 23 

bhevexpenses forjhouse ‘renit../cssee Ss cae eeataue seec Snaensee 64 thalers.. $4 68 
TIC]? cat Sac Stee eee ee eee. ee ee 9% thalers.. 6 96° 

food... ached akan Spe aes ete eee eee 634 thalers.. 45 60 

clothiug..: <ed setcemtbocace sents ate eeeeee tae 41y% thalers.. 29 71 

farniturey. Se laa. eae enn. roe eee 5 thalers.. 3 60 

BAlt. wel sonia ne ete ee bee ee me aeen seme eee ace Oe ebhellehs aammearng 

taxes, church andischooll-se.eeaee deuceeeaeeeee 41; thalers.. 3 54 

MMOD | sos a. 22s cie Jee ee eee eae Tena && thalers.. 5 83 

PONDS trele eicin vite wa tc eG ckltocdeoeels cee Cele, ae ee eee 142, thalers..102 66 

COESLIN, 


Day-laborer oa estate receives as emoluments— 


Deuing wed PATdeNn, VAlNC. 55.6 .205 00) aeogeaseulececeneneneee 10 thalers.. 87 20 
eR Ie erin inn io dine on hao owen nia aoe'e pu ncincccOeeaoeee 6 thalers.. 4 32 
limorgem rye, 5.10 scheftel, value... ...6.-.. 22 s.ecee erect eee 6} thalers.. 4 80 
dmorgen oats, 6 .schettel, Value... 050 sccoeceacua ces cnccennsecds 5% thalers.. 3 84 
1 morgen potatoes, 60 scheffel, value.... 2... 5. one cece cece cece 15 thalers.. 10 80 
Pease od Gece amen caeiee cosas in. s.0-\.on5 sek were teeneren 2 thalers.. 1 44 


ee 
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Feed for 1 cow, value...--..----- ee Sete estas aie be ode ee sees Lm tbalers ce hic 
4 sheep, valuo..-.--..---+ +++ +++ +--+ fa csys Niche = oh ane aaeeee cee oem Chalerse 62. SB 
Share in pigs, value....------- Bee sere esse: cis sa. < ain sejansiee eeu 9» bhalers.- 6,48 
Poultry, value. ....---- +--+ -----+ 222-0 eee eee ee igeecas aes 1 thalers.. 72 

Minti acs cons 5 eee ee cns eels Been iaoeslan same t ieee 69 thalers.. 49 68 


The laboring man received in summer, per day, +; thaler, (94 cents,) 
and in winter, jy thaler, (6 cents,) which for 140 and 84 days re- 
spectively; and his wife, per day, at jz thaler (6 cents) in sum- 
mer, and ty thaler (5 cents) in wiater, for 120 and 60 days respect- 
ively, makes..... eet Meas ae Nena ceteacan sane saci srsasctis> 393 thalers.. 28 56 








Total earnings....------- Mie cep )e a aids eaiain = nis oa a5 == . ---- 108% thalers.. 78 24 


The condition of labor is similar in other districts of the state, and the total earnings 
and cost of subsistence vary but slightly. 


COST OF LIVING IN 1872-73. 


Average weekly expenditures of two families, consisting, respectivly, of two adults and two 
children and two adults and four children, in the town of Barmen, Prussia. 
































a = a & 
a xO . a oO 
6 3S r 
n a % Ca 
on a es g 
Articles. BS z Articles. ois 2 
a 2 uw o 
S a S & 
5 K 3S ral 
A a FA Gi 
Flour and bread......------------ $0 72 | $0 86 || Fuel. .-...---------------------- $0 19 $0 23 
Fresh, corned, salted, and smoked Oil or other light. -- 10 07 
MIGAtS Ceeean ease epee cease 60 96 || Spirits, beer, and tobaceo, (if any) 48 12 
Sand lesser hc) 2os-kee ee eet 2=6 20 94 || House-rent ..-.-..--------+------ 48 43 
Srtber 2 «2b sone ct petesee es 13 36 || For educational, religious, and 
Wehegae:. oo = 25 2- <= sea <0 =n an AG ieee aes benevolent objects ...--------- 38 12 
Sugar and molasses .------------- 10 12 —_——_ |—— 
Molasses or sirup .-----.--------- PS eee . Total weekly expenses. ---- 5.76 5 54 
eT Ee eo orem wie oleinemese 14 334)| Clothing per year .-------------- 14 40 64 80 
Mater +. 2f. Ices see a eee ee 32 38 || Taxes per year...-.------------- 2 16 1 44 
Fish, fresh and salt...------------ 206 be Set. « a == SS 
Soap, starch, salt, peppe Weekly earnings of husband and 
& 2 14 19 wite, (the wife earning three 
19 thalers in each case)...--.---- 6 48 q 20 
84 














Average weekly expenditures of two families, each consisting of two adults and three children, 
in the town of Essen, Prussia. 

















| 
Articles. 1872. | 1873. Articles. 1872. | 1873. 

Flour and bread .-.--------------- 30 79.2 | $0 86 || Fruit, green and dried $0 093 
Fresh, corned, salted, and smoked RUG) Sie coos en tine alee «ees ne : 29 

Saas see! My seo e a neve 84 84 || Oil or other light .-..---.-------- 5 17 
Ward .-32--2s0-<=>-=-------0+--~==: 19. 2 33 ther articles ....-.------.------ 6 214 
PPrEstel Geers cee 2-6 fence nino se ins 43. 2 48 || Spirits, beer, and tobacco, (ifany)| 33.6 335 
GUGORS 5 apes ae = orien mien eae shes hema Mteiee 7 || House-rent....----.--.---------- 50. 4 60 
Sugar and molasses -------------- 07.2 07 || For educational, religious, and 
Molasses or sirup. .--------------- 07.2 07 benevolent objects ..---------- 08. 6 094 
RG a Seo ee eee coma eee mnein 14.4 Q14 —— |—- — 
MOOG. locker oo sbereaecernseaehery 12 24 Total weekly expenses - ---- 5 20 5 88 
Fish, fresh and salt..------------- 02. 4 05 || Clothing per year .---.---------- 50 40 50 40 
Soap, starch, salt, pepper, vinegar, Taxes per year-.-.----------+--- 5 76 5 88 

WG. a pane owe miele sini aime. 91=)=)-) sin si mie a 16.8 17 ————I 
Pires ook osc en spe =n eons 08. 6 07 
Potatoes and other vegetables..-.|. 60 60 Weekly earnings..-----.--- 6 60 7 32 














a A ca as IE era rs tee 


a: ; fs k= 9 ay OL oa 
: q 
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Average weekly expenditures of two families consisting, respectively, of two adults and three 
children, residing inthe town of Aix-la-Chapelle ; and two adults and two children in the 
town of Diisseldorf, Prussia. 























Ag | 78 lea 
ooo oO . «OO Qn 
ti g~ | 2S B= | 3s 
Articles. ze 2 3 Articles. ze z 2 
ag | AS ane | ere 
Ha 02 & & 22 
5 Fa 5 cia 
me 4 Fi 
Flour and bread........... awe. $0 72 | $1 10 || Spirits, beer, and tobacco (if any)| $0 36 $0 60 
Fresh, corned, salted, and smoked THOUS PONLs Jorn wsenee nt oso eee wee 84 94 
PILOU NS apie cies seas os cerewleeas aco 67 92 || For educational, religious, and 
Butter ceccss-c-s FE 36 45 benevolent objects. . TO ree 5 
OED eRR ere seen. Sete ee rah otc eect bee avite 20"|| One child at sehoolls 222222 5-232.) . beet eee 5 
Sugar and molasses............-.. IBAsesets —-— |) —— — 
Tee aieieie a's aiat= tia s 18 16 Total weekly expenses....... 4 44 5 93 
NB ONLCO tr Me Se ovis wiklcrocmammarac 18 64 || Clothing per year................ 10 70 20 70 
Wish, freshiand salt.........-..--- ©) ie mrcteteier Pax Yer VOSBE sens ane nce as sence pe i ee - 
Soap, starch, salt, pepper, vinegar, ———— 
CECE oaiadis see ct iiescee bosince eis! 14 9 || Weekly earnings of father and 
BS ES ee Se eRe ris pin’e oa 2p idineemreasinesluskemecs 14 SOOT estes latet ara ete een ele te teal eee eels 9 66 
Potatoes and other vegetables... 40 35 || Weekly ee of father, work- 
SEs OR cies oa icsatcetaeienes 17 23 ing tor Hitnself .-.. 2252.22 ene. O04 Sosa 7 








Average weekly expenditures of two families, each consisting of two adults and three children, 
respectively, of the town of Chemnitz, Saxony, and the city of Berlin, Prussia. 























1872. 1872. 
Articles. Articles. 

Chem- . Chem- . 
ate: Berlin. Te: Berlin. 
$0 62 | $0 78 || Potatoes and other vegetables...| $0 36 $0 39 

Fruits, green and dried.......... 12 10 
47 Pe13 i MUS Lee sss oa oe sees eee eee 24 43 
08 244) Oil or other light....<2<ceeenest 03 13 
58 36°|| Other.artioles ..-.--..<c.0scc~ ee 07 07 
05 10 |) Spirits, beer, and tobacco (if any) 15 55 
03 de j}|| LOHBOMGR bY deans eote a nen 36 1 08 
02 02 || For educational, religious, and 
A . benevolent objects...-......... Tis eateee . 
1 4 —|!——-— 
sjaiSetaretea |e aioe ss Total weekly expenses ......| 3 87 6 07 
05 f----2=-l| Clothing per year 2 .....-.-.228 | 24 96 28 80 
PAXOS PEL VOR cscs c cece eset 2 60 7 20 
06 14 || Weekly earnings................ 4 68 6 48 














Average weekly expenditures of two Samilies, consisting, respectively, of two adults and four 
children, in 1873, and two adults and three children, in 1872, in the city of Dresden, Saxony. 









































a og a a 
a a a g 
° ° 2 S 
Articles Bet Bes Articles Bal Bes 
, AAoD Ads : rao BaD 
ri om, re on 
woah E s 
nD Ay nD os) 
$0 72 | $1 15 || Fruits, green and dried ..-......]........ $0 02 
DOR ese wig wink asin aie cecemee oes go 24 35 
48 60 || Oil orother light....2.V.tiie f2e2 08 
Sie ie eerste 08*|/"Other articles’ 2.205 2c tice cncs|tecn eee 25 
80 || Spirits, beer, and tobacco (if any) 24 35 
Cheese .s.--.s2n---- Renee eso a7 O5i||: HouseTenhs enesceoe canes aeenes 48 38 
Sugar and molasses.......-....... 06 || For educational, religious, and 
Molasses and sirup............... 48 02 benevolent objects -........... 15 22 
SIT teeta a ee Sa wiasni cab cinaicle a0 | Q5 pa eee 
COCR eviegiarievenns <2 028. -- 15 Total weekly expenses ...-.. 3 29 5 70 
MLO Biinpete ly avin elder nln enw lnlniev wm os J iveakze Clothing per year 28 80] 4000 
Fish, fresh and salt.......-..-.-..|-....... 08 || Taxes per year.........-...--.-- 48 2 20 
Soap, starch, salt, pepper, vinegar, ==) =———— 
SG Bicep aehicde rca tn akniclen nics 02 09 || Weekly earnings of father and 
UO RS co ana Pacer ese act ecch rie Ss } 48 08 dnighter.22- 22. eee ee 720] (*) 
Potatoes and other vegetables... : 64 
- —— 





* Unknown. 
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Bia 


Average weekly expenditures of two families, consisting, respectively, of two adults and two 
children, in the town of Stuttgart, Wiirtemberg, in 1873; and two adults and jive children, 
an the city of Munich, Bavaria, in 1872. 












8 5 
~ 
s a 
oO nD 
oh es 
Articles. ort ee 
ee | ae 
oa = 
Poo aa 
o 
3 5 
s wn 
Mounend brend- 2. .-cscheceeceac $1 06 | $0 48 
Fresh, corned, salted, and smoked 
BIMORLS 5 ncmnine dss qsies) alee ae 75 80 
3 TER eee te Te eae 3 26 20 
Butter -.. : 15 20 
NOME Gols Sa atc amice 20s | asp s ase 
Sugar and molasses ... 21 28 
NEDIBNDOSIOD SEER D 2. coos aie se yes cawalhs cas ates |aciceujaus 
ae ee ee 40 76 
Coffee 14 30 
Soap, starch, salt, pepper, vinegar, 
PGE On rocioceictecsessacensscees 20 20 
LA Rese Se reese 18 12 
Potatoes and other vegetables. -.. 28 60 














2 5 
~ 
eee 
|| B6 
Articles, ae ne 
Fe | 8S 
Og ot 
Pon g a 
es 
5 & 
Sede oe tae me 
Fruits, green and dried ......... SOLOS. loi Geeee 
IBGE exec wonoecame see Gee clcabens 46 $0 56 
Oil or other light 10 20 
Other articles). <...secw acne cent 06 40 
Spirits, beer, and tobacco (if any) 25 1 20 
HOUSE TONE 22 asiaee news osehain et 1% 40 
For educational, religious, and 
benevolent objects .....-...--- 40) seca 
Total weekly expenses ...-.. 6 93 6 70 
Clothing per year...-..---.2....- 35 00 16 00 
LAKES POL WORE ej = o- <-intaneeisicinias 1 60:.\. s5-3eee 
Weekly earnings.............--. 8 00 8 00 





Average weekly expenditures of a family consisting of two adults and two children, in Frank- 
JSort-on-the- Main in 1873. 


Articles. 





iiour and: bread ....2..---...----.. 
Fresh, corned, salted, and sinoked 






di salf....2 
Soap and starch .....-..- 

Sait, pepper, vinegar, &c. 
Eggs 





Cost or value. 


Articles. Cost or value. 
El. kr: 
Potatoes and other vegetables -.| 1 48 $0 32 


Fruits, green and drie 


Oil or other light.......... 
Other articles. . .-55<-<.<6<cenemes 
Beer and tobacco (if any) 














PTOURG TONG sip faze eter cab ialele Sates 212 88 
For educational, religious, and 
benevolent objects. ....--..-..-|...------|.--.---- 
Total weekly exponses...... 10 22 | 416 
Clothing per year ........--..--. 50 00 20 00 
Taxes PCr YR. <-jascecenenvsses 1 45 30 
WiGChIY CAMIN GS soocasess 2 a= deseo eer ene | 560 





Statement showing the annual earnings and expenditures of the thirteen German families whose 
weekly expenditures are given in the foregoing tables. 





Number of weekly list. 











* Not stated. 




















Expenditures. 
ae i 
Earnings. g 2 ep 8 
; $2 { 4 ‘og Total. 

peal eos ia 

an 5 A 
$336 96 | $299 52 $14 40 $2 16 $316 08 
374 40 289 64 64 80 1 44 355 88 
343 20 70 40 50 40 5 76 326 56 
320 64 305 76 50 40 5 88 362 04 
262 08 230 88 10 70 1 10 242 68 
502 32 308 36 (*) (*) 308 36 
243 36 201 24 24 96 2 60 228 80 
336 96 315 64 28 80 7 20 351 64 
374 40 171 08 28 80 48 200 36 
$374 40 296 40 40 00 2 20 338 60 
416 00 360 36 35 00 1 60 396 96 
416 00 348 40 LOO oe roe msotayane 364 40 
291 20 262 08 20 00 30 282 38 
357 84 281 52 32 02 279 313 44 


+ Estimated. 
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II.—CONDITION OF LABOR IN GERMANY. 


Having in the preceding pages presented, first, the rates of wages which 
obtained at different periods in the various industries of the principal 
towns of the great German Empire; second, the prices of provisions 
and other articles of necessary consumption as well as the weekly ex- 
penditures of the working-people, the third and not least important 
division of the subject will now be considered, viz: The material and 
moral condition of the workmen and their families. 

Before presenting original data, personally obtained in the year 1872, 
and through the instrumentality of others in subsequent years, it may 


be well in further illustration of this branch of the subject to give some 


statements from trustworthy sources in reference to the condition of 
labor in previous years. The following information, chietly obtained in 
187071, is condensed from British consular reports : 


CONDITION OF LABOR IN PRUSSIA IN 1870. 


Before the revolution of 1848 the improvement of the condition of the working 
classes in Prussia was looked upon as 4 question which concerned the philanthropist 
more than the statesman. That revolution, with its confused aims and utopian legis- 
lation, effected nothing permanent toward the accomplishment of such a result. 

In the year 1861 a strong attempt was made by the workingmen’s unions to bring 

_ about a combined action and a closer cohesion between them for the purpose of pro- 


moting their common interests. The attempt failed in its immediate object, but it had — 


one important result; it established the conviction among the working classes that 
it was only by intimate union and co-operation that improvements in the social and 
economical condition of the working classes could possibly be effected. These unions 
still continue to hold annual meetings, but less attention seems to be paid to them 
than formerly. 

The socialist agitation in this country is a purely negative one. It signalizes itself 
by hostility to every practical reform, utter indifference to popular education, and a 
feeble interest in political progress of any kind. One exception to the.negative policy 


of the socialist party of late has been the encouragement and organization of strikes. 


In many instances these strikes have ended by the workmen obtaining an increase of 
wages, and the confidence of the socialist party in their power has been increased in 
consequence; but the fact is that in most cases where the strikes have been successful 
public opinion had already declared itself in favor of the workmen. 


* * * C3 * * * 


The practice of traveling, or “ wandering” asit is termed, for the purpose of com- 

pleting his technical education, is still regarded by the German journeyman as an indis- 
pensable portion of his training. The young lad, released from his apprenticeship, 
leaves the house of his master and travels abroad wherever the Germar language is 
spoken. He usually, however, visits those towns which have a special reputation for 
excelling in his own particular branch of trade, and taking up his residence there 
endeavors not merely to obtain a livelihood but also, and more especially, to complete 
his technical education and to become a skillful workman. 
_ Some journeymen who have got the means of doing so and have a talent for acquir- 
ing foreign latiguages, widen their experience by traveling beyond the limits of the 
fatherland. Numbers of enterprising journeymen leave every year to visit the watch- 
making-establishments of the Jura, the machine-manufactories and lockmaking-works 
of England, the arms and gun factories of Liege, and the industrial establishments of 
Lyons, Brussels, and, above all, Paris. Many of them remain some years or perma- 
nently settle in these places, and, true to their German habits of thrift and industry, 
generally thrive. They are as a rule, however, the élite and most intelligent of the 
class of journeymen, and their success therefore is less to be wondered at. 

Among the large towns which have a special reputation for excelling in particular 
branches of industry may be mentioned Munich, renowned for its brewers and sad- 
dlers ; Dresden for its tailors, (the Tailors’ Academy at Dresden is much frequented by 
foreigners ;) Cologne and Munich for their stone-cutters ; Barmen (Elberfeld) for its 
fringe-makers; Berlin and Vienna for their locksmiths; Iserlohn for its bronzes, &c. 


Leipsic also is considered the best school for teaching the polygraphic art in all its 


branches. 


: 
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MINING. 

Among the working classes in Prussia the miners and iron-workers hold an excep- 
tional position, inasmuch as their welfare and interests are attended to by the Govern- 
ment officials who are appointed to superintend all the mines, iron-works, and salt- 
works in the kingdom. ‘This class of the laboring population is animated by an hon- 
orable esprit de corps dating from the earliest times, and forming a singular exception 
to the egotistical tendencies prevalent among the working classes of the present 
day. The great importance naturally attached to the conservation of so able and 
stanch avrace of workmen as these miners and iron-workers has induced both the 
State and the private owners of the larger works to provide suitable dwellings for 
them, and to make such general provision for their comfort and well-being as to make 
their lot an enviable one in comparison with many of their fellow-laborers. They 
seldom, however, succeed in amassing any considerable savings, and some of them 
emigrate from time to time to other countries where the mining industry is on 9 smaller 
scale than here. 

HOURS OF LABOR. 


Throughout nearly the whole of Prussia, artisans, journeymen, and apprentices 
work regularly in summer from 5 a. m. to 12, and from 1 p. m. to 7, and even later ; 


_ and in winter, from daybreak, sometimes from 6 a. m. to 8 or 9in the evening. The 


hand-loom weaver frequently sits at his loom, employed in monotonous labor, for 16 
hours in the day; and agricultural laborers have to work hard for 12 hours a day out 
of harvest-time, and durirg harvest-time for 14 hours. The same rule applies to farm 
servants. ‘ 

The extreme length of the hours of daily labor is indeed one of the dark features of 
the condition of the working classes in Prussia, and generally throughout Germany. 
Night-work is especially injurious to young persons of both sexes, and indeed to females 
of all ages. 

FOREMEN. 


Foremen of works in factories, managers of printing-offices, foremen of mines, and 
other such like head-men and overseers employed in industrial establishments, are 
considered more in the light of employés than of workmen, and in disputes between 
the masters and the men they generally side with the former. This intermediate class 
is certainly one of importance and influence in the social and economical questions 
which are constantly arising between the representatives of capital and labor, and yet 
it is by no means treated with the consideration which it deserves. The reason is 
that there is always an abundance of educated men in this country who are only too 
glad to be able to obtain employment of this kind. The salaries paid to persons of 
this class are just sufficient to provide them with the means of living in tolerable com- 
fort, but they are considerably lower than what aré paid to a similar class in every 
other country. 

PORTERS AND OTHER LABORERS. 


Porters, loaders, packers, and such like laborers who are employed to do heavy work 
of all kinds, whether for commercial and industrial establishments, or in sea-ports and 
inland towns, or in connection with any branch of public traffic and transport, gener- 
ally earn good and even high wages in this country, as the great physical strength 
required for this sort of labor is rare enough to prevent the labor-market from being 
overstocked. These people soon save a sutiicient sum of money to enable them to set 
up an independent business as carriers, small shop-keepers, &c. Ixamples of this 
kind are numberless, but at the same time, drunkenness is the bane and ruin of many 
of them. ; 

Day-laborers in the towns, men who work first for one person and then for another, 
are generally well off if they are known to a tolerably large circle of employers, as the 
wages paid this class of laborers in towns are high. If the laborer is known only to a 
few employers, he is very often left without work and falls into pauperism.. They are 
employed both in town and country in cleaning the streets, in making roads and rail- 
woys, felling timber, sawing wood, &c. 


WORKWOMEN. 


Workwomen in the towns, including all those not employed in coarse manual labor, 
such as seamstresses, milliners, embroiderers, and the like, are divided into two classes 
differing from each other very much both as regards their material and social con- 


dition. Those who, from not being able to obtain private employment, are obliged to 


work for the large shops, clothing establishments, fringe-makers, &c., are miserably 
paid, owing to the demand for this species of employment being so much in excess of 
what is required to meet the wants of the public, in spite of the constant changes in 
the fashions. The bulk of workwomen of this class, unless they are very clever at 
work and have some means of their own wherewith to buy a sewing-machine, take to 
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prostitution. Workwomen of the other class, on the other hand, who succeed in get- 

ting a good private connection, go out to work in private houses or work at home, and 

are able to earn a comfortable subsistence and to save money. As a general rule their 

moral conduct contrasts favorably with that of their less fortunate fellow-work- 

women. 5 ; 
DWELLINGS OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


It is almost impossible to describe in general terms the character of the houses occu- 
pied by the working classes in Prussia, varying so widely as they do in different local- _ 
ities. What may be true of the houses in one place is altogether inapplicable to those 
of another, and even of others in the same locality or in the neighborhood. The sub- 
joined account, although necessarily imperfect, will serve to give an idea of the gene- 
ral class of habitations in which the laboring population lives. 

In the large towns the artisan classes live almost exclusively in lodgings, and it is 
rarely that the independent artisan or small tradesman lives in a house of his own, 
whereas in the country and in the small towns the latter is more frequently the rule 
than the exception. The houses inhabited by the rural artisans, laborers, hand-loom 
weavers, &c., both as regards their structure and living arrangements, are generally 
of the poorest kind, especially in the eastern provinces. Laborers, factory operatives, 
miners, &c., are frequently obliged, even in the country, to live in lodgings or else in 
buildings expressly constructed for workingmen by the large landed proprietors in the 
eastern provinces, and by the mill-owners and proprietors of mines and iron-works, 
and companies in the western provinces. In many districts in the west joint-stock 
building companies and co-operative building societies have been established with the 
object of supplying the want of proper dwellings in particular localities; they pur- 
chase land with the subscribed capital and erect dwellings suitable for workingmen 
aud their families, and then let them at a moderate rent, frequently with the option of 
purchase by the payment of a certain annual sum for interest and sinking-fund in 
addition to the rent. 

CONDITION OF LABOR IN SILESIA. 


In relation to the working classes in Lower Silesia, it is stated by a competent au- 
thority, that “the condition of the artisan population is, on the whole, a satisfactory 
one. Journeymen and factory operatives can earn competent wages without their 
strength being overtaxed by the hours of labor. The workmen employed in the indus- 
trial establishments situated in the plains are in peculiarly favorable circumstances. 
A great many of them are settled on little properties of their own, and nearly all 
employ themselves out of working-hours in cultivating the ground. They raise the 
greater part of the vegetables and potatoes for their own consumption. The working 
population is more and more disposed toward frugal household management, in order 
by careful economy to save money, without too far stinting themselves in respect to 
their bodily wants. One obvious consequence of this is that, owing to the moderation 
and sobriety of their mode of living, the workmen enjoy bodily health, at the same 
time that their moral condition is raised.” 

It is to be feared, however, that this rose-colored description applies to but a limited 
portion of the country. 

Of the more important groups which constitute the working classes of Prussia, the 
hond-loom weavers of Middle Silesia, numbering about 30,000, are undoubtedly the 
poorest, the worst fed, and from their weak physical constitutions, which does not pre- 
vent them, however, from having large families, the least capable of raising themselves 
unassisted above their present condition. Some change for the better has been effected 
of late by the erection of Jarge spinning and weaving factories, fitted with first-rate 
machinery, on the skirts of the mountains, attracted there no doubt by the cheapness 
and abundance of labor. 

. With respect to the employment of female labor in manufactories, owing to the 
rapid increase of population and the great development of industry, women are em- 
ployed now to a much larger extent than formerly in the factories. 

More than 9 fifth of the whole number of factory operatives are females, and con- 
sidering that the greater portion of them are members of families, and that they 
receive comparatively good wages, they are decidedly well off in an economical point 
of view. Their moral condition, owing to the male and female operatives working 
indiscriminately together at the mills, is from all accounts much less favorable. The 
reports from the various provinces describe them as inordinately fond of pleasure and 
given to dissipation, adding that large numbers of them live a dissolute life, and have 
to bring up illegitimate children. Many of the mill-owners take particular care to 
keep the work-rooms of the sexes separate; but in some branches of manufacture this 
precautionary measure is impossible. The proprietors of the smaller class of manu- 
factories show little inclination to incur expense by introducing the changes in the 
working of their establishments which the adoption of such a measure would rende 
necessery. 

The wages paid are for the most part sufficient to support single persons in comfort, 
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and if they are at all thrifty, they can save money and frequently do so, but they are 
insufficient to support a wife and children independently of what the latter earn them- 
selves. The manufacturing population is pre-eminently deficient in the resolution, 
which distinguishes other industrial classes in this country, to strive to work their 
way up, even in spite of adverse circumstances, to comparative independence. The 
monotony of their daily labor seems to produce in them an inordinate longing for en- 
joyment, in the gratification of which they spend a considerable portion of their earn- 
ings and weaken their physical powers by, dissipation. 

The miners and iron-workers of Upper Silesia are almost exclusively Poles. They 
contrast unfavorably with the German workmen in their addiction to debauchery and 
dissipation, so much so that in many of the works where they are employed measures 
have been adopted for paying the weekly wages due them to their wives, to prevent 
them from squandering their earnings, instead of supporting their families. 


CONDITION OF LABOR IN PRUSSIA IN 1872. 
REPORT OF MR, LEWIS, CONSULAR AGENT AT DUSSELDORF. 
AGRICULTURAL LABOR. 


Agricultural laborers in this district usually rent or buy a small cottage and small 
plat of ground, which they cultivate, usually keeping a goat or cow. If the latter, it 
is employed in plowing and hauling the little two-wheeled cart of the owner. 

There are thousands of such small proprietors here, owning from a quarter of an 
acre to three acres, from which, with the aid of occasional work done for others, they 
manage to live. Their scale of living is very low compared to ours, and it is wonder- 
ful how they keep up their health and strength on such diet as they have. This is 
mostly vegetables, with occasionally a bit of pork or sausage, which is boiled with the 
soup or sort of stew which constitutes their main support. Coffee is universally used, 
but without milk or sugar, and made very weak, butit is drank three or four times a day. 
When working for any one their wages vary, according to the time of year and the kind 
of work they have to do, from twenty to twenty-nine cents per day. Most of the women 
of the family make or spin a piece of linen cloth each year sufficient for the needs of the 
family, and if they have sufficient black bread and potatoes they consider themselves 
well off. The children are all educated so far as they can read and write; and all the 
male population between the ages of twenty and twenty-six are liable to three years’ 
military service. During this period they are probably better fed and clothed than in 
any other part of their lives; and, although they only get five cents per day as pay 
from the government, they learn habits of discipline, cleanliness, and order that stand 
them in good need after this service is ended. 1 find that drunkenness is rare among 
the rural population. They all drink either beer or schnaps, or both, but not to the 
excess we find in agricultural populations of other countries, and it is seldom they lose 
a days’ work through this cause. They are orderly, civil, and very obliging in their 
manner, especially to strangers, and brawls or fights are of rare occurrence. In their 
way they are nearly all punctual in their religious duties ; the Roman Catholic portion 
going to early church, and then amusing themselves the balance of the day in their 
restaurateurs or beer-gardens, or in making visits from one village to another. Between 
them and their pastor there is always great respect or regard, and he is in reality the 
father of his flock, and has to settle many grievances other than of a religious nature. 
The proportion of Catholics to Protestants in this part of Prussia is four to one. So 
far-as I can learn their morals are good, and it is rare to find a man or woman thirty 
years old unmarried. Most of the men marry as soon as their military service is fin- 
ished. 

WORKING CLASSES IN TOWNS. 


The condition of the working classes in towns is not so good in a moral and religious 
point of view as that of the rural population, although their earnings are double as 
great. There are more temptations to spend money in towns, and it is mostly spent 
uselessly and foolishly. The dwellings are poor and dear, and the great rise in the last 
few years in the price of all house property has caused the rents of the poor to rise 
proportionally. None, or very few new houses, are built for the poor, and they are 
crowded in the old and inconvenient houses, where cleanliness and comfort are impos- 
sible. ‘The price paid for two rooms varies of course according to their size and lo- 
cality, and also to the stage or story on which they are situated. The lowest price 
would be $2.88 per month, or ten cents per day, and from this to $5.04 or $5.76 per 
month. They live mostly on potatoes, black bread, and vegetables, but use more fresh 
meat than the country population. 

The state of morals is lower than in the country, and may be accounted for by the 
state of overcrowding in lodging-houses, and the indiscriminate mixture of the sexes in 
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factories. On the whole, however, I consider their moral state better than would be 
found among the same class in most European communities. ' 

Tho town populations are not so temperate as in the country, and among some trades 
blue Monday is the rule rather than the exception, and I consider that drinking to 
excess is on the increase, although nothing to compare with what the same habit is 
carried in England, Scotland, and Ireland. I spoke with the proprietor of a large 
rolling-mill who employs 250 hands, on this subject, and he told me that he had not 
had a case of drunkenness in his establishment for six months, and that not a single 
man had remained out on Monday for upward of three months. He accounted for the 
fact by saying that mostof his hands were married men with families, and that they 
worked in gangs of six or eight, and that when one remained out it disarranged the 
work of those who worked with him. So also with a large Wool-spinning factory that 
employs 200 hands. The proprietor told me that very few of his people were addicted 
to drinking, and it was rare that any were absent on Monday from work. The work- 
people do not, as a rule, look so strong and healthy as those in the country, as they do 
not get the same amount of fresh air and healthy exercise, although asa rule they live 
better. Compared to our working classes in the United States their state is far below 
them, both as regards living and wages ; nevertheless I.believe statistics would show 
that they are, on the whole, longer-lived. 

Those trades most addicted to drinking are masons, tailors, and shoemakers, with 
some of the workers in iron. I omitted to mention that unmarried journeymen me- 
chanies usually rent only a bed in a room with others, near where their work may 
happen to be, and for this they will pay from 5 to 6} cents per night. When at work 
they do not generally board in the sense of our work-people, but buy a piece of bread, 
and sometimes a piece of smoked ham or sausage, and ground cofiee to the value of, 
say, 2 cents. Each has his stone jug and cup, and then this is sent to the nearest shop, 
where they buy their provisions, with the ground coffee, and is filled by them with 
boiling water, and they sit about the work they may be doing in groups and take their 
breakfast. For dinner they generally take a glass of beer with their bread and meat 
or sausage, but never anything hot in the way of meat or soup. At 4 o’clock coffee is 
again taken with a slice of bread, and supper when the work is finished, same as din- 
ner. I found that the three meals cost on an average 24 cents per day, and that each 
man generally expended 5 to 74 cents a day for his spirits or schnaps. This schnaps 
can be bought from 14 to 20 cents the quart, and when good and taken in moderation, 
doctors have told. me that it is not only not hurtful, but beneficial to the work- 
man who lives on such a low diet and gets so little animal food that some stimulant is 
necessary. The married man has his dinner sent or brought to him by his wife or one 
of his children, but makes his own coffee as the unmarried ones do. To sit down to a 
regular and comfortable meal as we understand it, is not known among these people. 
In conclusion I should say that the condition of the working classes here, as to morals, 
es” and religion, would compare favorably with the same class in any part of 

urope. “ 


BARMEN, PRUSSIA. 


Mr. Consul Hoechster, under date of September 13, 1872, writes as 
follows: 


The condition of the work-people in my consular district is now tolerably good, as 
they have had plenty of work for several years. Their morals are quite satisfactory, 
but their comfort at home is very poor, in consequence of the unhealthy and small 
rooms in which they live. They have seldom houses of their own, and as rents are 
very high they are obliged to live in one or two small rooms. 

Ihave found the family of a skilled mechanic, consisting of two adults and three 
children, living in two small rooms, for which they pay 40 thalers rent per year. To 
make a somehow comfortable living, the whole family—-husband, wife, and children— 
have to work. They can earn about 10 to 12 thalers per week, but very seldom make 
any savings. They live from hand to mouth, and in times when business is dull and 
work scarce they depend mostly on the charitable institutions, which are very good 
in Elberfeld and Barmen. 


DANTZIC, PRUSSIA. 


Extract from a letter on the condition of the workingmen, received 
from Mr, Collas, consular agent, under date of Dantzic, September 7, 
1872: 

Workingmen in this part of the country mostly live very poorly and enjoy none of 


the luxuries of life, their limited earnings not permitting it. The best class of work- 
men, such as masons, carpenters, and other mechanics, are paid at the rate of $4 per 


a 
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week in the summer and somewhat less in the winter. The second class earns about 
36 cents less, and the third class 72 cents less. There is another class of laborers, such 
as porters who carry the wheat into and out of the granaries, and others employed in 
the transport of timber, who earn at times double this sum; but on the whole they 
are not better off, as winter puts a stop, in a great measure, to this sort of business. 
Comfort is not known or attended to among these people, and a family—man, wife, 
and children—live in one room, which, with a sort of kitchen, is rented at about $40 a 
year. Women are sometimes employed in different places, and earn about $1.50 a 
week. Children are seldom employed before the age of fourteen, when they are either 
apprenticed and get their board and lodging, or if employed otherwise $1 to $1.33, 
according to their deserts and the nature of the employment. Education, although 
compulsory, is not much attended to among the lower classes, and morals are at a very 
low ebb. = i > ae : = 

There are several iron-founderies here, Portland-cement manufactories, breweries, 
&ec. At Dirschau and Elbing there are also establishments of this description. Wages 
there are not quite so high as at Dantzie, but living is from 20 to 25 per cent. cheaper. 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN. 


Letter from Mr. Consal-General Webster on the condition of the labor- 

ing classes: 
CONSULATE-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
; Frankfort-on-the Main, October 19, 1874. 

SIR: * be e re * The laborers in Offenbach, near Frankfort, where 
an inferior class of work is produced, are of a lower order in tbe moral scale, idle, dis- 
sipated, and troublesome. In a place like this, where there is a large fixed population 
of workmen, what is called here social democracy, not unlike communism in Paris, 
has fixed its fatal grasp, which, while it promises to improve and elevate, actually 
impoverishes and degrades. The laborer is induced to believe that association will 
bring to him the prosperity which his own industry and temperate habits can alone 
secure. 

When wages were lower and the leborer received less pay, although provisions were 
also somewaat lower, still the absolute necessaries of life required the most, if not all 
that the laborer received, and there was less chance for intemperance. The increase, 
has not been all used in providing better food and clothing. The beer-house veceives 
more than its proportion of the increzse. This is illustrated by the greater irregu- 
larity of the workmen, the increase of the number of beer-houses, and the later aud 
noisier carousals which often occur in the streets. 

The German laborer lives very differently from the American Jaborer. If he is mar- 
ried he generally has a home in some of the small villages of Germany, from which 
issue every morning crowds of men and boys to the cities, and of women to the fields 
and farm-houses. If he is able to hire rooms in the cities, it is rare that the lower 
classes more than sleep at their homes. Like the villager, who lives too far to go and 
come every day, and like single men, they bave only their sleeping-places, generally 
several in one room. They eat and drink where they happen to be. Wherever their 
work is for the time, they will make a little fire, boil ticir cheap coffee, buy their 
bread and cheap meat, generally sausages, and cook the same and make their mealsin 
primitive style. They rarely go to the beer-house or restaurant for breakfast or dinner. 
The evening is generally spent at the beer-house until it is time to go to their beds 
in the villages or their sleeping-places in the cities. They have no boarding-places 
where, as according to our custom, the laborer takes his meals, sleeps, and passes his 
leisure time. In small manufacturing villages, where there is a fixed, permanent 
supply of labor, with little or no surplus, the operatives, having permanent employ- 
ment, receive less pay and are steadier, as they are more dependent upon their em- 
ployer. The German is not a hard-working man; that is, be does not produce much 
unless he is a farmer working upon bis own lund. The fact that women are compelled 
to work in the fields, doing every kind of work that ever the servile classes of the 
South were formerly compelled to do, shows great destitution or gross indolence on 
the part of the men. It is true that the condition of the laboring class has been very 
low throughout Europe. In Germany it has not changed much. With better wages, 
their ability to live better must be clear; siill it is not plain to be seen where the 
increase is expended. It must be ‘so well distributed that the gain is not apparent. 
The only class of Germans who seem to wake great progress are the Jews. They, 
however, are rarely laborers or mechanics. ‘They take to trade or business. 

All children must attend school until they are 14 years of age. They are then put 
to labor until they are 19 or 20 years of age. Then they are cailed into the active army 
for three years. Youvg men able to undergo a certain examination are required to 
serve but one year. The exercise and training of every muscle of the body they then 
receive, and the forced habits of temperance they there undergo, wake them strong 
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and healthy men, better fitted for toil and a long life than they could otherwise be. 
But habits of industry are not acquired. Relieved from restraint they ave more jubi- 
lant. The attractions of dissipation make them unsteady. Still it cannot be doubted 
that the condition of every class of laborers is improving. 


J an, sir, your obedient servant, 
WM. P. WEBSTER, 


United States Consul-General. 


} 
- 


In reference to the unsteady habits of the laboring classes, Mr. Web- 
ster, under date of September 22, 1873, writes as follows: 
Labor has of late become so irregular and unsteady, that nearly every Jaborer now 


works by the piece or square. Contractors will reluctantly make a contract for a 
specific time or amount. A man, who employs 1,209 laborers, states that they scarcely 
Jabor four days per week, allowing for bad weather as well as absence from work from 


other causes. 
CHEMNITZ, SAXONY. 


The following reports on the condition of the laboring classes in Ger- 
many, and particularly in the consular district of Chemnitz, possessing, 
as they do, great interest, are presented in full. The one was prepared 
by Mr. Saville, chief clerk of the Treasury Department, who was then 
in Burope; the other by Mr. Cropsey, United States consul at Chemnitz. 


REPORT OF MR. SAVILLE. 
June 18, 1874. 


Sir: Referring to Department letter of November 4, 173, in which I am instructed 
to procure for the Chief of the Burean of Statistics, certain information in relation to 
the condition of labor in Germany, and particularly in Chemnitz, I have the honor to 
submit the following 


REPORT: 


The town of Chemnitz, which in 1871 contained about seventy thousand inhabitants, 
is situated in the midst of the most flourishing and extensive manufacturing district 
of Germany. More than two-thirds of the population of the town, and fully three- 
fourths that of the district, may be classed as laboring people. The principal industries 
of the section are the manufacture of cotton hosiery, machinery of all kinds, linen 
goods, toys, &c. Most of the hosiery goes to the American market. The agricultural 
Jaborers form but a small part of the population, and those whom I saw seemed to be 
less prosperous than the mill-hands and mechanics. Mr. Cropsey, our consul at Chem- 
nitz, is of the opinion that, as a class, they are inore so. 

The laboring classes are generally industrious. The cost of maintaining an average 
family in the ordinary frugal manuer of the country, exceeds the amount which a man 
with steady employment and average pay can earn, so that even though the natural 
tendency of the laborer was to be idle, his imperative wants would compel him to in- 
dustry. I think, however, as a mass, the working classes of Germany are naturally in- 
dustrious. 

Intemperance, in the sense of drunkenness, is rarely met with in Europe, where an 
intoxicated man is a very unusual sight. Tbe common liquor of Germany is beer, 
which is used to great excess. Ordinarily it does not produce intoxication. The an- 
nual amount of beer consumed is enormous, but very little time is lost from its effects. 
The most serious result of the excessive use of this liquor is the cost. I merely re- 
peat the opinion of the best informed and most reliable authorities in Germany when 
I say that, taking the whole country together, the average amount spent by the lower 
and middle classes for beer is quite one-fourth of their earnings. ‘The necessary couse- 
quence of this is that the comforts of the family, represented by the character of their 
houses and the quantity and quality of their food and clothing, are either very seriously 
abridged or are provided for by the labor of the women and children. And even this 
latter does not supply the waste, since the gross earnings of the head of the family, as 
I said before, do not meet the common wants of an ordinary frugal household, and 
the labor of the wife and children is necessary to make up the deficit. 

As a general rule, the laborer is housed in poor, mean, and crowded quarters, Many 
families are found herded together in a single house, and but very few of them have 
more than one or two rooms. I was informed by a gentleman in Dresden that one of 
the large manufacturers of machinery in the district of Chemnitz had undertaken, 
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some years ago, to provide decent small houses for his mechanics and laborers, to be 
rented to them at an annual rate of 4 per cent. on their cost. The experiment was a 
failure, because the rent was nearly double what they paid for the miserable one or 
two rooms they had been wont to occupy, and to have made the improvemeut in this 
feature of their condition, economy in beer would have been necessary. These houses, 
built with a view of comfortably accommodating a single average family, are now oc- 
cupied by two and sometimes by three and four families. 

One of tbe most noticeable features of the homes of the laboring classes, not only in 
Germany but throughout those parts of Continental Europe which I have visited, is their 
squailor and wretchedness. Most of those I looked into were meanly furnished, even 
wanting what in America would be considered the indispensable furniture and uten- 
sils of the poorest household. Their common condition was dirty, dingy, and comfort- 
leas to the last degree. : 

The food of the laborer and his family usually consists of a substitute for coffee made 
from chicory, and coarse black bread in the morning and evening, and a cheap soup 
made from vegetables, with black bread, at noon. Occasionally they will have a piece 
of meat, but, generally, this would not happen more than once aweek. Recently there 
has been established in Chemnitz a market for the sale of horse-meat, which, being 
comparatively cheap, gives them more for their money or enables them to get it oftener 
than formerly. ; 

The advance in wages which occurred between 1870 and 1872 was accompanied by 
an equal, if not greater advance in the price of all the actual necessaries of life, so that 
the result has not been to the benefit of the workmen and their families. Recently 
wages have fallen 20 to 25 per cent. without a corresponding fall in the price of food, 
aud the consequence has been widespread suffering and want. Ido not think an 
increase of wages, even when not accompanied by an increase in the price of food, 
would result in any improvement in the comforts of the workmen or their families. 
They are accustomed from childhood to coarse and meager food, and do not ordinarily 
care for more or better. When wages go up, therefore, the extra money earned goes to 
the beer-shop te pay for ‘vhat they consider the one great luxury of life, plenty of 
beer. 

Perhaps the hardest condition of the laborer of Germany, and in fact of all Europe, 
grows out of the enforced military service from all persons capable of bearing arms. It 
means the absolute loss of not less than three years out of the productive period of 
every able-bodied man’s life, during which the pay is scarcely enough to supply the 
beer consumed by the soldier. As a consequence, the family is deprived of all support 
from this source ; and when the soldier is the head of a family, as he not unfrequently 
is, they struggle through a period of wretchedness and poverty beyond description. 

The foregoing covers all the points of inquiry in Department letter, and, I believe, is 
a fair statement of facts as far as I had time to investigate the subject. I inclose a 
letter from the consul at Chemnitz, in which he has, at my request, answered the sey- 
eral questions asked in the memorandum of the Bureau of Statistics. 

Very respectfully, 
J. H. SAVILLE. 

Hon. B. H. Bristow, 

Secretary of the Treosury. 


RRPORT OF MR. CONSUL CROPSEY. 


UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Chemnitz, Saxony, May 11, 1874. 


Sir: In complying with your request to furnish information concerning the condition 
of the working people in this consular district, I wish to say Chemnitz is situated in 
the midst of an exclusive manufacturing district. Of the 86,000 inhabitants in this 
city more than 50,000 belong to the working class, and are operatives in the numerons 
factories and machine-shops, one alone employing over 4,000 men. Therefore, the 
answers to questions asked will have more particular reference to this class of the 
community. fey i 

The peasantry are the farmers; however, farming in this country partakes very much 
of gardening, the women always sharing the labors of the field. These people are 
hived in acluster of shanties that are dignified with the name of village—each support- 
ing a beer-saloon and a church. The lands belong to wealthy families, and are rented 
ont in patches to the peasants. They are generally a more prosperous people than 
those engaged in the manufactories. ; ‘ 

Question first. Are the working classes industrious ? : 

Poverty necessitates industry to a limited extent. They do not and cannot iay up 
anything for the future, and the loss of a day’s labor thrusts them on the verge of 
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beggary. The instances are indeed rare where a workingman has secured a compe- 
tency sufficient for the support of himself and family, and has risen above the common 
herd. . 

Question second. Are they intemperate, and, if 80, do they lose much time in consequence ? 

Intemperance prevails to a certain degree, Beer is the popular beverage, and every- 
body indulges. Alcoholic drinks are above the reach of the poor, or drunkenness 
would be more common. The system becomes accustomed to the beer, and judging 
from the quantity one man (a native) can consume, I apprehend that one will stagger 

uicker from the weight than the strength of the potion. 

Third. Are the comforts of their families seriously abridged by the amount spent by the men 
in drink? 

In many instances they are. The military law, rigidly enforced, requiring three 
years’ active service from every able-bodied man on the completion of his nineteenth 
year, frequently works a hardsaip where there is but a single son in the family. 

Yourth. What is the condition of the rooms they occupy ? 

They are deplorable. Families are stowed away together in dirty, dingy, vermin- 
breeding alleys, attics, and cellars. : 

Fifth. Do many families live in one or two rooms only ? 

A vast majority of the whole do. 

Sixth. Hag the recent advance in wages resulted to the advantage of the families of the 
workmen? 

J'he price of living, the simple necessaries of life, has advanced in equal ratio with 
wages. At present there is a decline in the price of labor, attributable to the falling 
ott of foreign trade, and as a natural consequence actual suffering is wide-spread. 

The chief meal of the average artisan consists of a few potatoes and unboljted rye- 
bread, washed down with cheap beer, with the occasional addition of a few ounces of 
horse-meat. 

A stupid nature, and dull ambition, with the inborn idea that they will labor all 
their lives as their fathers did before them, makes the working class of some portions 
of Germany perpetual slaves to poverty, and the day is ‘far off when they shall be 
emancipated from this thraldom. 

I forward you a report of the Chemnitz Chamber of Commerce for 1871, and a simi- 
Jat report issued by the city of Plauen for the year 1573, which. will give you further 
information. 

With great respect, I am, sir, yours, &c., f 
} LOUIS E. CROPSEY, 
: United States Consul. 
Hon. EpwarpD YOUNG, 
; Chief of Bureau of Statistics, Washington, D. C. 


LEIPSIC, SAXONY. 


Mr. Consul Steuart writes as follows, in reference to the habits of in- 
dustry and temperance among the working class : 

“From observation of the laboring classin Leipsic, I should say that 
they are obliged to be industrious in order to live; that beer is their 
privcipal beverage, and intoxication is not often seen on the streets.” 


PAUPERISM IN SAXONY. 


The following statements in regard to pauperism, and to the food and 


lodging of the working class in Saxony, are condensed from the British 


consular reports : 


The number of paupers in Saxon poor-houses on a given day in three different years 
was as follows: 





"Year Poor-. Male Female Total 
‘ houses. | paupers.| paupers.| paupers. - 
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It has been calculated for 1861 and 1864 that ont of 100 of each of the following 
elasses of workmeu in towns, the following were paupers: | 


Class. 1861. 1864. 


Per cent. | Per cent. 


DBMS ES WIREC DIOR 2 oOo as aetna slants eee Sachem eas tanta SA es aceon cen we aescinasces 15. 88 14.43 
NURS ASR SRS Soe Se a Se OS AOR So tee ee eae eet s| 19.03 12. 96 
OeTbeN MANOR NO Ne sat .& Sot See sue sce t UME dae dae Ate. ees ca wae age cay 16. BL 21.95 
Eee POV ET ALL WEN perenne ap atkrae nat ee wisies ieee telsis ele sc biased a’ siulal= d)n\o oldu wivinidin[ea(sis\2 aie wie 2. 57 285 
MDaaty JAWOTEMS <2. bo sece_ 65 ewe c owt ewe Bota ein ose ease MeO walt oa cing sear cese eso) 32.12 ° 31. 53 





The chief causes of pauperism are ascertained to be idleness, evil habits, and drunk- 
enness. 


F@OD AND LODGING. 


The diet of the Saxon is simple, and not unbealthy. It consists chiefly of rye-bread, 
butter, bacon-fat, pork, sausage, beef and veal, potatoes, cabbage in great variety, 
dumplings, and soups. The meat most in use is pork, being as cheap as beef and more 
substantial. Beer is smaller than in England, but good and healthy. Of that any 
amount may be drank; not so of ardent spirits, in the use of which caution is greatly 
to be recommended. 

The rooms in which workingmen live are usually healthy, being chiefly in the upper 
stories, and seldom under fifty yards in area. In lodging-houses, however, the healthi- 
ness of the rooms is in exact proportion to the number of beds, whether two or four . 
or more, that are introduced into them. The Saxon bed is short and narrow, and its 
surortare is an Indian-grass mattress, a wedge pillow with straw stuffing, and a feather 

ed. 


LABOR AND OTHER ASSOCIATIONS IN CHEMNITZ. 


In connection with the two foregoing reports in reference to the con- 
dition of the laboring class of this seat of industrial activity, it may be 
well to present the following translation of a statement in relation to the 
large number of associations which have been established by the working - 
people for mutual benefit and protection, and for their advancement 
in technical and general knowledge: 


The commercial and industrial district of Chemnitz, in Saxony, to an area of 770,045 
German acres has a population of 789,183 inhabitants, a large majority of whom are 
working in or for the numerous establishments engaged in the various trades and in- 
dustries represented in that district. 

This large number of people, living upon their daily earnings without being able to 
accumulate a sufficient amount to last them longer than a month or two when mis- 
fortune of any kind overtakes them, have been induced for this reason at first, (and als» 
owing to their social disposition,) as also their taste for knowledge, to establish as many — 
institutions and associations as there are trades; these are called the trades-unious 
and labor associations. ° 

These associations are based on so. many different plans and made to serve so many 
various purposes, that every want and need is provided for, and since they are mutual 
associations, are productive of decided benefits to the individual as well as to the com- 
munity. 

Figs aahahersti of these associations, whose special object is the organization and 
support of industrial schools, both for the young and the aged, and the establishment 
of mutual savings and sickness-{unds, is consiantly on the increase; nor do they 
restrict themselves to their first object, but they continue to develop and enlarge their 
respective fields of action, and already several among them have instituted branches 
of so-called “associations for protection against malicious debtors.” 

‘Lhe principal associations in the district of Chemnitz are those limited to making 
advances of money to members after a certain period of membership, or on persou:1 
seeurity, a period of from one to six months at 4 to 2 per cent. interest. ‘These were sixty 
in number, with an aggregate membership in 1870 of 20,075, and a deposit and interest- 
fund of $2,542,395, and outstanding advances to the amount of $8,074,801. Next in 
order are the mutual savings associations, fifty-one in number, with 129,534 depositors 
in 1870; amount of deposits $3,735,949; the sinallest deposit being from six to ten 
cents, paying from 3 to 44 per cent. interest. u 

Consumption associations number twenty-one, with a membership of 5,191 and a 
clear profit of $12,525 in 1870. 
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Industrial associations and associations to promote mental culture number thirty-five, 
and have libraries aggregating nearly 10,000 volumes, pamphlets and periodicals, and 
about £0,000 members with lecture courses on scientilic, ind ustrial, commercial and other 
subjects and annual contribution fee ranging from 24 cents to 90 cents. 


DRESDEN, SAXONY. 


The following report of Mr. Consul Brentano, on the condition of the 
working-classes in Saxony, with the accompanying tables showing the 
consumption of bread and beer during the six ) ears from 1568 to 1873, 
inclusive, will be read with interest : 


Unirep STaTES CONSULATE, 
@ Dresden, October 9, 1874. 


*» * * bas * * » 


In regard to the information you request, T desire first to state that Dresden cannot 
be classed among the manufacturing or industrial cities. Being the capital of the 
kingdom of Saxony, and the residence of the reigning dynasty, the erection of manu- 
factories or other industrial establisbments in the city, or its immediate neighborhood, 
was, till of late, in no way encouraged. 

Devoted to the culture of the fine arts, of science, music, and literature, Dresden has, 
through its fine collection of paintings, works of sculpture, and public gardens, ac- 
quired a world-wide reputation, and attracted strangers from all parts of the globe. 
Wealthy people of different nationalities have taken up their residence here either per- 
manently or temporarily, to enjoy the amenities of culture and refinement. Under 
such circumstances it is not to be wondered at that the smoke-stack of industrial estab- 
lishments and the noise of the steam-hammer were no very desirable accessories to the 
state capital. But the steamships on the river Elbe, which divides the city in two 
parts, the old and the new city, (Altstadt and Neustadr,) and which is navigable from 
a point a little above Prague, in Bohemia, to Hamburg, on the German Sea, and the 
iron-horse on the land, were irresistible in opening even the city of Dresden, euphe- 
mistically called ‘Elbe Athens,” to the inroads of an industrial era. 

Although in the last few years quite a number of new industria) establishments 

were founded, or such establishments already existing were enlarged, and although 
there are in the city, or its immediate neighborhood, establishments for the manufac- 
ture of tobacco and cigars, for mechanical purposes, fur machineries, for chemical 
manufactories, steam brick-yards, cotton-spinneries, dyeing establishments, breweries, 
printing-houses, in which establishments several thousand laborers find employment, 
yet these men who work in such establishmeuts are only a small portion of the labor- 
ing class of this city. 

In consequence of the establishment of the German Empire and a German citizen- 
ship giving every Germun the right to settle any wherein the “Fatherland,” there was, 
in late years, quite an influx of population into the larger cities, and especially into 
Dresden, the population of which has now nearly reached the second hundred thousand. 
This necessitated the erection of many new buildings, thereby attracting operatives 
in the building-line, as masous, stonecutters, bricklayers, joiners and carpenters, 
locksmiths, tilers and slaters, plasterers, painters, whitewashers, &c. ‘To these may 
be added other workmen of skilled labor, tailors, shoemakers, tanners, cabiret-makers, 
and piano-makers. For the production of fine and elegant furniture, especially carved 
and inlaid furniture of excellent workmansbip, and for the manufacture of highly 
finished pianos, the city of Dresden enjoys an excellent fame. dy 

The wages of the laborers had reached their highest scale in the period of 1871-1873 
but have, in consequence of the crisis which commenced in the autumn of 1873 and 
which has continued more or Jess up to the present time, somewhat declined. If the 
consequences of that crisis have bad a less detrimental effect upon the laboring classes 
of Dresden, the causes may be found in the faet that Dresden is not a manufacturing 
or industrial city in the common sense of the word, as above shown; and, therefore, 
not so much affected by a general crisis as places having a preponderance of factory 
population. K 

In addition to these causes it may be observed that during the last year, when there 
was some relaxation in private bui,ding enterprises, as compared with the two previ- 
ous years, a great many public buildings were being erected. I mention here the erec- 
tion of extended military buildings, barracks for the quartering of several regiments 
of soldiers, an extensive polytechnic school, a new royal opera-house in the Aitstadt 
on the site of the one burned in 1869, a royal theater in the Neustadt, extensive docks 
along the Elbe, and large water-works. The latter necessitated the laying of water- 
pipes all over the city, as up to the present time the water supply of Dresden was of a 
very primitive nature. As another cause, 1] may mention that tue high state of agri- 
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culture around Dresden, and the many improvements in this important branch of the 
national resources, gave employment to all laborers who could not find such in the 
city proper, and the high prices of the farm-products enabled the farmers to pay good 
wages. A new railroad, in progress of building from Dresden to Berlin, also gives em- 
ployment to a great many skilled and common laborers. 

As regards the industry of the laboring-classes, it is known that the Germans gen- 
erally are a laborious and saving people, and the same may be said of the laborers of 
Dresden and the surrounding country. In 1871 the average rise in the price of labor 
was about 50 per cent. ; in some branches even more ; and the effect of it may be shown 
by the fact that since that time the consumption of bread, meat, and beer has increased 
considerably. 

Iam indebted to Dr. Janasch, the director of the newly-established bureau of statis- 
tics of the city of Dresden, for some very interesting statistics in regard to the con- 
sumption of the above-named articles. As the city of Dresden levies a small import 
duty (octroi) on all eatables and drinkables at the barriers, it can be easily. ascertained 
how much is consumed in the city.e The following table gives the number of inhabit- 
ants during 1868-1873, inclusive, the percentage of the increase of the popnlation, the 
consumption of meat in the city, the consumption per capita, and the percentage of 
the increase of consumption : 
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The table annexed, marked A, shows the import and export of wheat and rye flour, 
and of bread, and the consumption of these articles by the whole population and per 
capita. While the increase in the consumption of the cereals kept step with the 
increase of population, the consumption of meat increased in a higher ratio, which 
shows that the circumstances of some people have greatly improved, and it may be con- 
tended that it was the laboring classes who, by the higher wages which they earned, 
were enabled to live in a better and more substantial manner. 

In regard to the habitations, the mode of living of German laborers compares very 
unfavorably with the condition of American workingmen. While a great many of the 
American laborers, especially the skilled class, reside in neat, comfortable cottages 
mostly their own, the workingmen here, as a general rule, live in tenement houses 
inthe suburbs of the city. Ispeak here of the permanent resident class. The fluctuating 
laboring population which comes in from the country remains in the city during the 
week, and returns to their families on Saturday, put up at sleeping-places, (schlafstel- 
len,) where often quite a number occupy one and the same apartment. , 

‘As a whole, the German laborers here are temperate. An exception to this rule may 
be found under that class of workingmen which I have just described, who have no 
home here, and who consequently resort to beer and liquor saloons. The consumption 
of beer has of late considerably increased, (as is shown by the annexed statistical 
table marked B,) and there is no doubt that the laboring classes figure to a great extent 
among the consumers of this Teutonic beverage. But it would be a serious mistake 
to conclude, from this increase in the consumption of beer, that among the laboring 
classes intemperance was on the increase. On the contrary, beer is considered by the 
German as a nourishment, and in the same ratio as the consumption of beer increases, 
the use of that most pernicious beverage, distilled liquor, must’ necessarily decrease. 
My experience is (and many Americans, some of whom were strictly abstinence men, 
who made observations on this subject, entirely agree with me) that a more quiet 
Sunday cannot be found than here, although beer-saloons and beer-gardens are on that 
day crowded by the laboring classes and the small business men and their families. 
An exception to this rule will be found among those laborers who are single men, or 
who axe here without their families, occupying such sleeping-places as I have above 
described. 
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As regards the education of the laboring classes, T desire to state that popular edu- 
cation in the Kingdom of Saxony, as in the other states composing the German Empire, 
is a compulsory one. Quite inconsistently with this system of compulsory education 
isthe fact that they have here no system of free schools. The idea of the only true 
statesmanship, that it is the duty of the whole community to educate the rising popu- 
lation, has not yet penetrated into the German states. Only the two model republics, 
the United States of America and the Swiss Confederacy, have a system of free schools. 
In Saxony the parents are compelled to send their children to school till they have 
reached a certain age, generally fourteen years, and they are, at the same time, obliged 
to pay a tuition fee, and for the school-books and writing-material. That this is very 
frequently a great hardship for poor people is self-evident. The common schools here 
are certainly not superior to the public schools in the cities of the United States, as, 
for instance, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, Saint Louis, Mil- 
waukee, &c. On the contrary, I find that the studies in our schools have a wider and 
more liberal range. I will only observe here that the children of the Catholics are 
educated in different schools from those of the Protestants and Jews, because not only 
the moral teachings of religion, but also the dogmas of the different recognized 
denominations, form a part of the lessons in the public schools. In some parts of 
Germany they have recently commenced to establish non-denominational, or mixed 
schools, in. which all the children, regardless of their denominational character, con- 
gregate and are taught the doctrines of Protestant or Catholic Christianity, or Judaism, 
by the respective professors of those creeds; but in Saxony the distinction of the 
different denominational schools was sanctioned by a law which was promulgated the 
present year. 

” * 5 * * * * 
I give it as my opinion that the advance of wages during the past few years has 
resulted in benefit to the laborers and their families. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
LORENZO BRENTANO, 
United states Consul. 
Hon. Epwarp YOUNG, : 
Chief of Bureau of Statistics, Washington, D. C. 
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CELEBRATED INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 


The iron-works and the locomotive-shops of Mr. Borsig, at Berlin, and 
of the Saxon Machine Company, at Chemnitz, have already been re- 
ferred to in the preceding pages. Both produce engines, machines, and | 
a variety of other works, which although destitute of the beauty of fin- 
ish of similar articles made in the United States, yet possess the desira- 
ble quality of durability, and have attained a reputation which is no 
doubt deserved. The tools and appointments of at least one of the 
establishments are unquestionably inferior to those of first-class shops 
in Philadelphia, Paterson, Providence, Taunton, and other cities of the 
United States. No inducement therefore exists for presenting an ex- 
tended notice of industrial works, which, however deserving of credit, 
possess in no degree features which can be profitably imitated by simi- 
lar works in the United States. : -: 

But among the metallurgic industries of Germany, there is one which, 
whether in regard to its history, its extent, the excellence of its work- 
manship, the liberality of its administration, or its general prosperity, is 
so far in advance of others—being perfectly unique—that it demands 
a foremost place among the noteworthy industrial establishments, not 
only of Germany, but of the world. Reference is made to the 


STEEL WORKS OF FRIED. KRUPP, IN ESSEN, PRUSSIA. 


In pursuance of the author’s determination to examine the principal 
manufacturing establishments of Europe, a visit was made to Essen, in 
Rhenish Prussia, where the celebrated steel-works of Fried. Krupp aresit- 
uated. While waiting in the oftice, a notice, in the English, German, and 
French languages, was observed on the walls, requesting visitors not to 
ask for admission into the works, because of the interruption and annoy- 
ance it would occasion to the workmen, and not thereby impose upon the 
proprietor the pain of a refusal. 

Although, in obedience to this intimation, a request for the coveted | 
“open sesame” was not made to Mr. Krupp, yet a cordial invitation 
was extended to the author to call, on his return from Saint Petersburg, 
and thoroughly examine the works. The following extracts from his 
note-book, in regard to the capacity and capabilities of this gigantic 
establishinent, are here presented: 

‘ Essen, September 20, 1872. 

Left Diisseldorf by first train to visit the celebrated steel-works of 
Fried. Krupp, having been invited to do so ov my previous visit here. 

The town of Essen is utterly unattractive in itself, and possesses no 
interest apart from this remarkable establishment. .The population 
(51,768 in 1871) consists of those engaged in the works, or in supplying 
those who are so engaged with food and other necessaries of lite, and 
are wholly dependent upon the works for their means of subsistence, 

I was politely conducted through every part of the works by Mr. Ha- 
gemann, who, with great patience and courtesy, pointed out every ob- 
ject of interest and answered my numerous questions. 


MEN EMPLOYED. 
The total number of men employed is as follows: 


inane workamt Besen. oo yes. ee nasa eR Rai 12, 000 
dugoal mining; éremining, d& 2... Ree ee 5, 000 
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AMOUNT AND VALUE OF PRODUCTION. 


Cast steel produced last year, 125,000 tons. 

Whole value of steel, steel guns, shatts, tires, rails, wheels, axles, &c., 
produced in 1871, 12,000,000 thalers, = in United States gold, $8,640,000, 
Tron and iron-ore used, 200,000,000 pounds. 

Ooal used per day, 30,000 centner, or nearly 500,000 tons per annum. | 

Coal how costs 24 thalers per 100 centner, = 5 tons, or nearly 
2,400,000 thalers, = $1,728,000 per aunnm. 

Number of crucibles used per day, 5,000. 

Total coal per annum, 250,000 thalers, =-$180,000. 

Total cost of labor, 5,000,000 thalers, = $3,600,000. 


RATES OF WAGES. | 


Owing to the mode in which the men are paid it is difficult to ascer- 
tain the rates of wages, but the earnings average about 14 thalers (96 
cents) per day. 

Men in each branch of work are allowed certain minimum wages, but 
men of skill and industry are either paid by the piece or receive extra 
allowances at the end of the year. For instance, the wages of skilled 
forgers is 60 cents per day, but the most industrious and skillful earn as 
high as 23 thalers ($1.80) for 11 hours’ work. The rate of the next class 
is 20 groschen, (48 cents,) while they earn 14 thalers, (96 cents.) The 
third class are allowed 18 groschen, but earn 1 thaler per day. Men in 
the forging and finishing shops receive the highest pay. 

Puddlers in iron-rolling mills earn about 25 thalers ($1.80) per day. 

Apprentices are allowed 6 groschen per day, the best trom 7 to 8, but 
only one-half is regularly paid to them, the balance remaining until the 
end of the apprenticeship, when each has a considerable sum to enable 
him to enter upon the customary “ wandering.” 

Unskilled laborers receive but 4 thalers ($2.88) per week. My inquiry 
as to how these lived on so small a sum was referred to the foreman, 
who shrugged his shoulders, as if to say it was a question in economy 
beyond his comprehension. 


EXTRA EARNINGS. 


The men work, ordinarily, 11 hours per day, but as the works are 
open and in operation at night and even on Sundays, many men work 
extra hours, and thus increase their earnings. The mode of payment 
ot the workmen, at least of those most skilled, is substantially by piece- 
work, or in proportion to their respective industry and skill. In the 
casting of large shafts, cylinders, guns, &c., the highest skill is required, 
as, in case of failure, great loss to the proprietor would ensue. When 
all is ready, men of long experience and great skill are called from their 
regular work, assist for but twenty minutes, perhaps, and are paid for 
this extra service at high rates in addition to their regular earnings. 

At the end of the year Mr. Krupp distributes a very large amount* to 
his workmen in the shape of gratuities, (gratifications,) proportioued to 
the skill and success shown by results. lor instance, the men who have 
been the most regular at work, who have bad few or no “biue Mon- 
days,” who have done their work well, spoiled no work, made no mis- 
takes, and caused no defective castings, receive the largest gratuities. 





~ *The sum distributed in the preceding year, 1871, was given in confidence, with a 
request that it should not be published. 
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Workmen when sick get half wages, and are cared for in hospital 
without cost. The men pay toward the expenses of the hospital one 
groschen out of each thaler earned, the firm contributing one-half as 
much as the aggregate contributions of the men. 

A workman of good skill will receive, in scrip, 100 tbalers, payable to 
his family after his death. In case of sickness of inability to labor he 
can obtain an advance, not exceeding 50 thalers, on it, which is to be 
repaid on bis return to work. 

Mr. Krupp is building houses for 1,800 families, which will be rented 
to workmen very low, each family occupying two or three rooms. He will 
continue to build every year. Unmarried men to the number of about 
1,000 are lodged and boarded at low rates. They are: furnished with 
abundance of meat and vegetables for dinner, which, with one-half 
pound of butter and one-quarter pound of coffee per week, and lodging, are 
furnished at 7 groschen per day, $1.18 per week. Bread is an extra 
charge, furnished at cost. I visited the bakery, where nearly 10,000 
pounds of rye bread and from 4,000 to 5,000 pounds of wheaten bread 
are made daily, of excellent quality,as I found by tasting both kinds. Not 
only the single men who are supplied with food, except bread, but the 
families of all the workmen obtain their bread here at cost, viz, a loaf 
of rye bread, weighing 6 pounds, for 44 groschen, (10 cents,) and a 
loaf of white bread, weighing nearly 3 pounds, for 44 groschen, being, 
respectively, about 24 and 34 cents per pound. The meat and vegeta- 
bles for the boarders are of good quality and well cooked, everything 
being clean and nice. Although the dining-rooms and dormitories re- 
semble barracks, they are very clean, and are kept in good order. 

There are stores to supply boots and shoes, clothing, dry goods, &c., 
to workmen at cost; also a manufactory of seltzer water, which is sold 
to them at the low price of 4 groschen (14 cents) per bottle. 

Mr. Krupp has established schools and reading-rooms, will build a 
theater, and is doing everything he can for the comfort, the instruction, 
and the amusement of his employés and their families. 


CRUCIBLES. 


All the crucibles for re-smelting the puddled steel, of which 5,000 are 
used daily, are made on the premises. They cost but 5 groschen (12 
cents) each, 1 did not ask the kind of clay used, but from the appear- 
ance and cheapness I think itis the ordinary fire-clay and common plum 
bago. They are used but once, then broken, remolded, burnt, and again- 
used. If used several times without breaking, as in England, the clay 
is unfit for remolding. They consider it cheaper to use the crucibles but 
once and remold the clay, and recommend the steel-makers in the United 
States to make their crucibles, which-is cheaper than to purchase them. 


QUALITY OF STEEL AND SECRET OF SUCCESS. 


With regard to the soundness and good quality of the steel castings 
made in this establishment, they appear to be entirely faultless. 1 saw 
immense guns, nearly completed, intended for exhibition at Vienna next 
year; an immense shaft tor a steamship of one of the German lines to 
New York, which seemed the very pertection of workmanship, and for 
which 1 thaler per pound was to be paid; and great numbers of other 
manufactures of steel, either completed or in progress, all of which ap- 
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peared to possess great excellence. In regard to tools, machinery, and 
appointments these works do not, in my opinion, surpass in excellence 
those of the steel-works of Messrs. Firth & Sons, ot Sheffield. But as the 
products have obtaineda higher reputation than those of any other manu- 
facturer, how is this admitted excellence obtained? No doubt it is in part 
due to the analyses of the various ores from his mines in Germany and 
Spain, and from Great Britain and other countries, and from experiments 
mude by the experienced and celebrated analytical chemists in his em- 
ploy. But, in my opinion—the opinion of an inexpert in metallurgy and 
mechanical engineering—this firm has no secrets in regard to the admix- 
ture of various kinds of iron which, if known, would enablé other man- 
 ufacturers.to produce as good steel. The superiority is, I believe, owing 
to the following causes: Most of his workmen have been a long time in 
his employ, and have great experience and skill; his foremen thoroughly 
understand their business, possess technical training, and the highest 
practical knowledge. These are all attached to the proprietor by his 
practice of giving extra pay for skilled work, by his annual gratuities, 
by his generosity exhibited toward the men in every possible way, and 
his sympathy with them. His workmen are thus warmly attached to 
him, and strive to promote his interest by performing their several 
duties thoroughly and well. In the reputation of the establishment lor 
excellence of workmanship they are, therefore, interested. 


ORIGIN OF THE WORKS. 


The works were established in 1810, by Mr. Fried. Krupp, who died 
when his son, the present proprietor, Mr. Alired Krupp, was but a little 
over fourteen years of age. Having had some experience he left school 
and, in company with one of the skilled workmen, continued the busi- 
ness, on a very small scale at first ; but he scon obtained a high reputation 
for the excellent quality of steel produced, and gradually increased the 
extent and product of the works. A pamphlet, giving a full and de- 
tailed account of the history, present condition, and product of the 
works, is in course of preparation for the Vienna Exposition, a copy of 
which will be sent to me. : 

The small house in which Mr. Alfred Krupp was born is still standing 
among the large shops, and is kept in good repair. The name of the 
firm continues, as at first, “ Fried. Krupp,” and will probably so continue 
to future generations. 


CAST-STEEL MANUFACLORY OF FRIED. KRUPP. 


The following information in regard to the extent and capacity of these 
‘works is condensed from the pamphlet prepared for the Vienna Expos- 
ition, which is alluded to in the above notes : 


The cast-steel manufactory near Essen was established in the year 1810. It was con- 
ducted by Alfred Krupp from the year 1826, and taken by him on bis own account in 
1648. 

The works have been gradually developed, and at this time they cover a continuous 
area of more than 4,784,000 square yards, of which about 900,000 square yards are 
covered in, and employ more than 12,000 workmen, independently of about 2,000 who 
are supplied by building-contractors. 

In the mines aud smelting-works belonging to the firm, there are employed a further 
number of about 5,009 workmen. Theretore, the total number wouid amount to about 
17,000 men. 

The number of officers and fixed employés is at present 739. 

The quantity of cast-steel produced in the year L672 exceeded 125,000 tons. ) 

The articles manufactured from this cast-steel were, axles, tires, wheels, and crossings | 
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for railways, rails and springs for railways and mines, shafts for steamers, different 
pieces of machinery, boiler-plates, rolls, spring-steel, tool-steel, guns, gun-calriages, 
shot, &e. 

There are now in operation 250 smelting-farnaces, 390 annealing-furnaces, 161 heating- 
furnaces, 115 welding and puddling furnaces, 14 cupola and reverberatory furnaces, 160 
furnaces of other kinds; 275 coke-ovens, 264 smiths’ forges, and 240 steam-boilers, 
besides 70 more in course of construction. 

Seventy-one steam-hammers in all, of which 66 weigh from 2 hundred-weight to 110 
hundred-weight each, and one each of 140, 150,200, 400, and 1,000 each ; 236 steam- 
engines, representing altogether 10,000 horse-power, among which there is one of 1,000, 
3 of 800, 5 of 150, and one each of 500, 200, and 120 horse-power. 

One thousand and fifty-six machine-tools, viz: Three hundred and sixty-two turn- 
ing-lathes, 82 shaping-machines, 195 boring-machines, 107 planing-machines, 42 punch- 
ing and grooving machines, 32 pressing-machines, 63 grinding-machines, 31 glazing and 
polishing machines, 142 machines of different kinds. 

In the year 1872 there were consumed, coals, 500,000 tons; coke, 125,000 tons ; water, 
113,000,000 cubic feet, supplied from several water-works; gas, 155,000,000 cubie fect, 
supplied by the gas-works of the establishment, for 16,500 burners. : 

‘Yo facilitate the traffic on the works, :here are about 24 miles of railways of usual 
gauge, with 180 sidings and 39 turn-tables, on which run 12 tank-locomotives of about 
16 inches cylinder diameter, and 530 cars, also about 10 miles of small-gauge railways, 
of 30-inch gauge, with 147 sidings and 65 turn-tables. The traffic on these railways 
is carried on by means of horses and of 3 locomotives of 6-inch cylinder diameter, and 
270 cars. 

The carriage department comprises, besides, 272 wagons, and altogether 191 horses, 
of which 60 wagons and 80 horses are supplied by contractors. 

To facilitate the communication between the several workshops, there are thirty 
telegraph stations. . 4 

A permanent fire-brigade, consisting of seventy men, has also been instituted, who 
perform at the same time police duty. There are one hundred and sixty-six watchmen 
besides. : 

The general supply stores, under control of the firm, supply those belonging to the 
woiks for ready cash, provisions, clothing, dry goods, boots, &c., at cost prices. The 
receipts at the different stores amount at present to £11,000 (nearly $55,000) monthly, 
and are continually increasing. 

There are also three beer-houses, one hotel, one seltzer-water manufactory, one flour- 
mill, and one bakery, with two steam-engines, producing at an average eighty-five tons 
of bread monthly. 

Of the dwellings for the officers and workmen, there are for the former two hundred 
and six; for the latter, two thousand nine hundred aud forty-eight, either inhabited or 
in course of construction. There are living now in these houses more than eight 
thensand individuals, and the number is being rapidly increased. The existing board- 
ing-houses offer board and lodging to two thousand five hundred unmarried workmen, 
and other houses of the same description are now being built for the accommodation 
of one thousand six hundred more. 

The arrangements for the accommodation of the sick consist of one hospital contain- 
ing one hundred beds, and une epidemic hospital with one hundred and twenty beds, 
all under the supervision of physicians especially engaged for the purpose. 

A sick, burial, and pension fund has also been instituted for the workmen. The firm 
contributes to this fund half the amouit of the contributions paid in by the members, 
being, in addition, at the expense of providing pensions and support for those who 
have been rendered unfit for work in their service, and for the widows of their work- 
men. The total receipts in the year 1872 amounted to £16,000, the expenditure to 
oa and the capital in hand at the beginning of the present year (1873) to 
£19,348. 

From another fund members receive for their families free medical treatment against 
an annual payment of seventy-two cents. 

Finally, the firm has organized a chemical laboratory, a photographic and litho- 
graphic atelier, as well as printing and book-binding establishment. In the printing- 
office there are two steam and four hand presses in operation. 

Besides the cast-steel works near Essen, the firm possesses considerable mining and 
smelting works, which secure to it a regular and uniform supply of the best raw 
material. These comprise coal-pits in Prussia, iron-ore mines to the number of four 
hundred and fourteen, with an area of more than 239,200,000 square yards. 

The firm possesses important concessions of excellent iron-ore beds in North Spain, 
whence it is intended to import annually up to 300,000 tons of ore for the production 
of cast-steel. To facilitate the importation, a railway in Spain nearly eight miles long, 
as well as several steamers, are already in course of copstruction. 

The Saynuer and Oberhammer smelting-works contain two blast-furnaces, which pro- 
duce daily about twenty tons of ‘“spiegeleisen” and ‘charcoal spiegeleisen ;” the 
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Miilhofer smelting-works on the Rhine, containing four blast-furnaces, each of which 
produces daity about forty-five tons of spiegel, Bessemer, and fine iron ; and the Herr- 
mans’ smelting-works on the Rhine, near Neuwied, with three blast-furnaces. 

Also, the Bendorf smelting-works ; the Johannes smelting-works near Duisburg, on 
the Rhine, producing daily in four blast-furnaces from about one hundred and forty to 
one hundred and sixty tons. The construction of six more furnaces has been com- 
menced, and the works are in connection with the Rhenish and the Bergisch-Mirkisch 
Railway. 

These works haye also one hundred and forty coke-ovens in operation, and one hun- 
dred and twenty more in course of construction. 

Krupp’s smelting-works produce, uccordingly, at the present time, with eleven blast- 
furnaces, nearly ten thousand tons of pig-iron per month. 


DESCRIPTION OF SOME ARTICLES MADE FOR THE EXHIBITION. 


One crucible cast-steel block, (1,800 crucibles, each containing about sixty pounds,) 
54 inches octagonal, weighing fifty-two and one-half tons. 

This casting, originally cylindrical, has been reduced to the octagonal form by forg- 
ing under a iifty-ton hammer, to illustrate the malleability of the material. Cuts 
were made in four different places, while in a red-hot state, to show, wren broken off 
later, the density and soundness of the cast steel. This block of eun-metal ‘quality is 
intended for the body of a gun of 14-inch caliber, and receives che required form by 
further forging. 

One locomotive straight axle, of crucible cast steel, in the forged state. 

One forged tender-axle; of crucible cast steel. The body of this axle is forged com- 
plete under the hammer, and requires no furtber workmanship. 

Six carriage-axles, of crucible cast steel, forged according to the dimensions ap- 
proved by the German railways. 

Two unwelded rings of crucible cast steel, forged from solid blocks by making a ent 
in the middle and driving them out under a hammer. 

One locomotive-eccentric crank and one driving-wheel crank, both of crucible cast 
steel, in the finished state. These pieces of machinery are supplied by the- works in 
the rough, turned, or finished state. 

Two carriage-axles, of crucible cast steel, body forged, ready fitted with tires of 
same material, and spoke-wheels, nave included, of wrought iron. 

Two carriage-axles, of crucible cast steel, ready fitted with disk-wheels cast in molds, 
of same material. 

A collection of, cast-steel springs for locomotives, tenders, ar d carriages. 

Bessemer steel rails, the manufacture being illustrated by a Bessemer casting, from 
which octagonal blocks are forged as shown by the exhibited sample. 

Rolls and rolling-machines illustrating the most usual forms and dimensions used in 
this branch of manufacture, one of the oldest of the establishment. 

Artillery material.—The guns are manufactured from crucible cast steel of a quality 
especially adapted for the purpose, and are, those of the smallest calibers excepted, 
constructed according to the built-up system. All guns have Krupp’s round wedge. 

The naval and coast gun-carriages are genera ly manufactured from wrought iren ; 
only particular parts, such as the axles, axle-trees, cylinders, and piston-reds of the 
hydraulic buffer and the slide rollers of the coast-gun carriages being made of cast 
steel. Cast iron is only used for small treck-wheels, ; i‘ 

Heavy guns on carriages for coast defenses, ship-guns on battery-carriages with 
hydraulic buffers and self-acting running-out apparatus; lighter guns on ship and 
upper-deck carriages, and on slide and on wheel eariages, for siege purposes, as also 
field-pieces and one hgbht mouutain-gun on carriage, Were among the aiticles exhibited 
at Vierna. e 


CONDITION OF THE WORKING-CLASSES. 


From information obtained from Germany, in relation to the working- 
classes, since the foregoing went to press, the following is presented : 

The condition of the working-classes in Bavaria during the year 1873 
is described as prosperous, even in comparison with the previous year. 
The former high wages were generally maintained, though, it 1s added, 
jew of the recipients appear to have taken advantage of the improve- 
ment in their material condition to lay by anything for future con- 
tingencies. With the exception of the journeymen-printers’ strike, 10 
organized strike occurred in any trade during the year, but the relations 
between employers and workmen are described in the report of the 
Stiittgardt chamber of commerce as anything but satisfactory. 
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The following is extracted from that report: 


Tho sound sense of the working-classes is becoming more and more obscured by the 
systematic efforts made to mislead them into hostility toward capital, under the pre- 
text of oppression and great injustice. Worked upon for party purposes, a feeling of 
distrust has gradually sprung up and developed to an extent which gives just ground 
for fearing that not only production will suffer from the growing complications, but 
that social order in general may be placed in peril. 


FARM-LABOR. 


From the report of a commission appointed by the German agricul- 
turists to inquire into the condition of the rural laborers in the German 
Empire, it appears that the wages paid are higher in districts having 
large landed proprietors, and also when thé productiveness and conse- 
quent rentability of the soil is greater: = * 

The proportion of wages for contract work to the per diem paid shows that the former 


exceed the daily summer wages by 49 per cent., the average contract-wages showing 
59 cents, the average daily wages being 40 cents in summer and 35 cents in winter. 


Generally, one-third of the rural laborers in Southern and Western and one-fourth 
in Eastern and Northern Germany work under contract. 3 
The average yearly earnings of agricultural laborers approximate the following sums: 


feubree: laborers owing Wand... ssn «meinen beg een ae eee ae ee oe $173 09 
2 Laborers hired. under contract... <6 2. 2. 2c serine enews enw sie peeme coo 165 60 
3. dree laborers not owning land . ~~... secce os now e anes nns ieee eneaas\e>—e me 146 16 


The number of their working-days averages 300 in the year. It is remarked that in 
exclusively Catholic districts the number of work-days is smaller than in districts 
inhabited principally by protestants. 

The wages paid show an increase of from 50 to 100 per cent. during the last twenty 
to twenty-five years. 3 

The wives of rural laborers generally contribute to the support of the family, either 
by working for wages or by tilling their own family-farm, or by both. 

Children generally work at agricultural labor where other industrial interests do 
not predominate, otherwise they seek employment in factories. 

Our information shows that nearly everywhere the earnings of the father are insuffi- 
cient alone to meet the necessities of a family. ; 

Agricultural employers generally claim for their laborers a higher moral standard 
than that accorded to other laborers, while many acknowledge their average intel- 
lectual inferiority. The data’received will not warrant a comparison of their relative 
material condition. As to the general condition of the rural laborers, compared with 
that of ten or twenty years ago, the reports received, aluhough somewhat contra- 
dictory, indicate a general improvement in morality. The decrease of crimes against 
property is universally acknowledged; while sobriety has improved in Northern but 
decreased iu Southern Germany. 

While a general improvement in their material condition is freely acknowledged, it 
isremarked that, as a class, the laborers have not become more provident. 

While the prices of rye and beef, during the past tweuty to thirty years, have ad- 
vanced 25 and 53 per cent., respectively, wages, during the same period, have increased 
f.om 50 to 100 per cent. 

migration to foreign countries is greater in Northern Germany, and less from Cen- 
tral and Southern Germany. 

Yhe inducements to emigration are stated generally to be “ to improve their condi- 
tion;” “to acquire a homestead ;” “ induced by agents or relatives in America ;” ‘‘ to 
evade military service.” 

In Frassia the current of emigration seems to have run from west to east, as indi- 
eated by the fact that, of each one thousand inhabitants, there emigrated from— 


184459, 1860-"67. 1863-"71. 
ECT SAM IOVUISSID «osc. cnc oe c wile cee teas oe eee eee 1.6 Pe oe hee 
BMGs HNN Atel aep nso 2 or acls occas cnc ce Cees Ceeeieee 1.7 1.7 1.4 
PMGT MIRE Sere iceg scsi. fs co acc duee tee ee See eee uae 11 shih 5.1 
acne em En wc s ban ato ont cette s oe ee eee 0.3 1.6 2.0 
AMSRT MEO IMCOS OL jist wcwase wren ba neu so ack tae sees 0.2 0. 1.4 


But, while 64,505 persons emigrated from the Kingdom of Prussia in 1872, only 47,809 
followed in 1373. Although without exact tables, the information for 1874 indicates a 
continued decrease in the number of emigrants, It may therefore be assumed that emi- 
gration from Northern (especially Northeastern) Germany has passed its climax, and will 
continues to decrease in the same ratio as previously in Southern and Western Germany. 

The migration of laborers, especially of single men and women, (the latter most 
numerous,) from the country to towns and cities is noticeable. 
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~ Old and scrap iron.. 


LABOR IN AUSTRIA. 
~ Manufacturing industry is of comparatively modern growth in Aus- 
tria, which has not long ceased to be a purely agricultural country. The 
industrial population is not, therefore, to any considerable extent en- 
gaged in manufactures which come into competition with the produc- 
tions of the United States. By reference to the following table, it will 
be noticed that glass-ware, manufactures of leather, including gloves, 
buttons, and fancy goods, constitute the principal articles of Austrian 
manufacture which find a market in the United States. Silk goods, 
musical instruments, china-ware, jewelry, and some other articles of lux- 
ury serve to swell the amount of our imports; but, it will be observed, 
set is of chief value which we receive from that country are fruits 
and wool: — 


Statement showing the value of exports, direct and indirect, from Austria to the United States: 


during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1874, 




















Direct trade. ' Indirect trade. 
Articles. Value. Articles. Value. 
Chemicals .......-..-----------+-+------ : BotbOns! f- - Secinins maniacs > a ¢'poeetetal -felo a 
Wordscol. se. ese eee = enw i Chemicals, &0' -. 2. 55..-.-.-- “i 
Fancy goods.-..--..--- $6 Cotton, and manufactures o 
Fruits of all kinds. - China-ware, &¢ ......--.--- 
MELEEN ste print etee BHavGy POOds seen see cee = 


Flax, manufactures of 


putes Taw )2.2s5..>- OP TUDUS ees hte tieiasinieoa.n a cinta tae o ieeerae 











Gloves of kid, &c....- STRUTS cee cee Mae ere nes scciciecte se secisa emer 
Metals, &c.-.- ------<--52--- 22---- <2 2-5 Glass and glass-ware......---.---------- 
Musical instruments.-.-..--.----:------- 1, 204 | Iron and steel, and manufactures of. --- 10, 112 
aI VEG ae oan eae nina ein 2,548 | Jewelry:...-.-.----.--- poe areal aetcet 39, 052 : 
DR pNur = 2 -sco oe owew. oot sees eee 985 | Leather, and manufactures of...--..--- 319, 12L 
Wine, spirits, and cordials.--...--..----- 399 | Musical instruments........---...---.- 58, 221 ' 
NIE Rear aie ods a2 sieean o> 9,754 | Silk, and manufactures of... : 
RE SURINOTEE 02 oda 2c esp sass a5 ae <eber 8,714 | Wine, spirits, and cordials - 
nee de OUbY..-..c-cr sap eos aaoe'<r === 113, 962 | Wool, &c 

. Unenumerated. oe 

Free of dutyy---..-2..2------+e-0s205--- 


PROG ere ee teas ene wees acl = 488, G42) | oan nins ow ncincieenwininineseeniennncnccvccsenne= 


IMMIGRATION INTO THE UNITED STATES FROM AUSTRIA. 





The large Teutonic element of our population has already been re-- 
ferred to, but it is worthy of remark, the immigration from the Austro-- 
Hungarian Empire was not extensive. The last census exhibited the: 
fact that there were in the United States on the 1st of June, 1870, only 
30,508 natives of Austria proper, 40,289 of Bohemia, and 3,737 of Hun-- 
gary. And although during the last semi-decade there. has been an. 


increase in the number of immigrants from that country, yet the aggre- 


gate is by no means large, as will be seen by reference to the following: 


statement : 


Number of immigrants who arrived in the United States from Austria during the five calendar 


years from 1870 to 1874, inclusive. 





en caring cs ee anne 5, 283 5 
SPITE is BORG ONG BE CSET a) OM li 4,770 ° 
eematee: 0) yuh ss. 58 Uae se tee DPE et 5, 100 
Pegg es se. pen Tare PY eee re es oo nn 6,943 
een usieesi lo ic> VEN ake: MeO ie eo 6,89 
Pr RY Pitas Cts ety Sheree AEST Me actlsl silos ev scn-es cess weeee 28,987 
38 L 
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Vienna is one of the ancient and famous capitals of Europe, but, until 
the late exposition, was less known to Americans than almost any other. 
_ Its population in 1872 was 980,000. It is the most important manufact- 
uring city in the empire. The principal products consist of silk and 
other stuffs, gold-lace, silver-lace, ribbons, hardware, and ornamental 
goods, philosophical instruments, carriages, and paper. There are sev- 
eral porcelain works, one of which employs 150 painters and about 
1,500 work-people. ‘There are also manufactured steel ornaments, jew- 
els, watches, musical instruments, and chemical preparations. There 
are locomotive and engineering works, a gun-factory, and a manufactory 
of small arms, belonging to the government. Tobacco is manufactured 
under a government monopoly. The manufacture of silk-stuffs is 
an important branch of industry, and 4,000 persons are employed in the 
weaving of shawls; but the most flourishing trade is the manufacture 
of meerschaum-pipes, in which much skill and artistic taste are displayed. 
Glove-making is also carried on to much perfection, and the trades and 
manufactures common in large capitals are prosecuted here. 

Notwithstanding its disadvantages of climate and situation, few 
places possess such ample resources, such large means of enjoyment, 
both intellectual and physical, as the imperial city. The streets are 
crowded with a lively, active, bustling population. The Exposition of 
the industry of all nations, held in 1873, which transcended in magni- 
tude every effort of a similar character previously attempted in any 
country, has doubtless been productive of vast benefit to that city, as 
well as to the whole empire, by reason of the disbursement there of the 
immense sums of money that were necessarily expended in carrying out - 
the objects of the enterprise, and also on account of the improvements 
in arts and sciences that have been introduced, and the quickening that 
has been given to all the industrial processes of civilization. The per- 
manent benefits accruing to trade and commerce, and the prestige that 
has resulted from the concourse of the representatives of all nations, 
are, it is believed, sufficient returns for the cost and labor bestowed upon 
the undertaking. 

THE KID-GLOVE MANUFACTURE. 


The Vienna manufacturers were fully represented at the Exhibition by 
a collection remarkable for elegance. Several kinds of gloves were 
found in this selection as they are exported to all parts of the world. 
By means of important improvements introduced in glove-cutting, 
regulating, and sewing by machinery, the Austrian article has ac- 
quired a good repute, and consequently extensive markets. The prin- 
cipal seats of this manufacture in Austria are Vienna and Prague. 
For several years past the demand in England and America has been 
very considerable, and the export to those countries, as well as to Swit- 
zerland, Holland, the Danubian Principalities, Russia, and the East has 
steadily increased, as will be seen from the following figures. The value 
of gloves exported from Austria amounted in 1863 to $3,300,000; 
1864, to $4,590,000; 1865, to $6,840,000 ; 1866, to $9,420,000 ; 1867, to 
$12,195,000; 1868, to $14,070,000 ; 1869, to $15,795,000; 1870, to 
$16,545,000; 1871, to $21,090,000 ; and 1872, to $22,545,000. 


Bern? 





WAGES IN WOOLEN-MILLS. 


LABOR IN AUSTRIA. 
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The following table, exhibiting the wages paid to the work-people em- 
ployed in the manufacture of woolen goods in several parts of Austria, 
has been translated from the original statements, which were obtained 
and transmitted to the author of this report in 1872: 


Statement showing the rate of wages paid to work-people employed in woolen-factories in the 
undermentioned places in the year 1872. 





















Yaegendorf. Brinn. 
Occupation. : of 
Weekly Weekly 
Hours. wages. Hours. wages. 

Workmen in warehouse.......------- 6 a.m. to 7 p.m. - $2 18 | 6a.m.to7 p.m..| $1 97 to $2 03 
BWIGNISOILOLN coos cee seenu nes cose scene] saceaaamitecasastin|m Jaana ew sia PRRGOIS. Se foaaa ee 1 45to 1 51 
PI Verses sass costs a= ae aseciemines 6a.m.to7p.m.. 204|6a.m.to6p.m-..| 218to 2 06 
WIQIORS tee tenet aes ance caaclsinss 5 a.m.to8 p.m-- ¢ 194 | Accord’gtoneed.| 2 91 to 3 15 
Pl gGsherseee eae eke sce ee cea oho tees ae tees Cine tle come gene = Slits mde pesansaene 2 91 
Combers, (girls) .......----.-----+0-+- 5a.m.to8p.m.. 1 21 | 6a.m.to6 p.m..| 1 40to 1 59 
Spluners, (irls) csc. - «ose eee wnie= [ene -w ese anae =n $2 91to 4 85 | Accord’g to nee (a) 
PPHiuerE: (DOVE) o-- sa2-secs=--22------ 5 a.m. to8 p.m (OAR Bx We necinec rec (a) 
(OTESSCLSI Se eee nes ae to eer ease as Esl GOR ep ssceee 218|6a.m.to6p.m..| 2 91to 3 40 
Mrastor Gresserss sc: 2-2 bcaecss scecces|eisaenc sce conecesen|seaaceciaptenanis 6am.to8p.m-..| 9 70016 97 
Masherippinners’s.. 522-0. — == san nee aaclecaess--e=s-srm es SOLOS uleee GOL tener yea 7 27to 9 1 
Yarn-reelers, (girls)......-----.-----2-|---0--002-2-2-----|[sce-n eee eee Accord’g to need. 
Pywisters-.-....- 52-20. --s22-25-ses- 5a.m.to8p.m-..| 1 21 to 
Yarn-spoolers, (girls) .--.------------ 6a.m.to7p.m..| 1 21 to 
Warp-shearers..-.....-..--..-.------- Reet CO ve tera avi 
eae See oto oe ae Sena woe ees fs cnleioule elete rica as steels sew ae iateisiehin sii 
Hand -WeaAVerg <.s.= 2. 20-26 ss0se-=5 10 hours at most.) 2 42 to 
Spoolers --.----....--.--+----------2-|----- 2222 2-- 02-22 97 to 
Goarse burlers ........--------------- 6a,m.to7p.m-. 
Neediewomen....-....--------.----- ARR AG ise ee Aer 
Fine burlers -.-..--.----------------- BesdO Wiese socee 
Ral asktercy ay eee ss ee es he oe ees os Poel Se wins em niele = eel9 in |e imines «= wie = = 
RIBUGEA; BANGS Goo. oscecao---s=-R\°s 5 a.m.to7p.m-- 
Magter tuUGrssa--<225 eee seen nace == BRAG tose eee es 
IRD DOES os =~ <o 72-2 2cne seine =="=-9— =") pee O ye sete miele 218|6a.m.to7p.m..| 1 60to 1% 
Master nappers ----...-.------ 2-2-2 3] 3 nen eae renee ener ee le nase eee cere sees 7 27t0 12 12 
Card-cleaners. -.....----.------------- 5a.m.to7p.m.. 121 |G6Ga.m.to7p.m.-| 1 89to 2 03 
Dryers --.--- -2-- 222-22 2-2-0222 onan ee |-n noone eee nein [ones eero esos]: DePOOis apes ance 1 89 
Shearers .----- 2.2. c eee ce ween n-ne esa 6a,m.to7p.m..| 1 2ito 1 45 |....do -.....-.--- 1 60to 1 89 
Shearers, (boys) -.-------------------]----0 2-22 2-- 2 eee ne|ene eee cere eee |- doh sacar ae 99 to 1 16 
SERS HOUR Ges ena eee ecere cnn ces ease wana ann aeins'|atecieselmnie==a<'s Ree OOnt sates cee 1 75to 1 89 
Master shearerS....-----2---0-----0-|eeen ee eens ee eeeeee AVE BON 7? Bik |naoe selec ese ~ 4 85to 7 27 
Tiger cote ls de] sadsasseocaacrcce|sonacsrwno se sincccs|esannesscmesia- 6a.m.to7p.m..| 1 75to 1 89 
Presson toe anita sence nee cena inosemaennaic= <iecen|as-enencsomrs= COP mere seers 2 91 
Master pressMen .-2--s0--<-----4--2-|cesenr een enn sce c en |one nas acon san| ene edeecinaes tes cce 4 85to 5 82 
HOKETS(s-0 eee see- 5a.m.to8p.m.-| 3 40to 4 37 |....--.----------- 2 91to 3 40 
Fineine-tenders -- 2 ------5- <2 --- sone s|o ocean n nnn en ns zanna ttn as|anwennnenmcncicccs 291to 3 40 
Factory blacksmiths. -- 6a.m.to7p.m..| 2 18to 2 91 }......------------ 4 BSto 5 82 
Factory carpenters ---..-----.- Be AQ ae eetos nmin DI ShOe 2) Ole ear ineam scien ia 3 40 to 4 85 











*Wolfers in the original; the English equivalent unknown. 
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Occupation, 





‘orkmen in warehouse.......---.--- 
ROOMAOLLOIS = cnc neeswocnbeoun ne wees 


ombers, (girls) 
yinners, (girls) 
dinners, (boys) 
PROSSOESEicaiSs © =n ola cisiaisicveeicis sie aioe was = 
taster-dressers...- 
{aster-spinners 
lalH-PEOlers, (PITIS))s ~~... ocisec a0 ee 4c 
BWFLOBO MG els Comm citinets ite cis minis soci sess 













ipoolers 
‘oarse burlers 





OOUIONVOMOMS Saccsisevisws'eninm ce econo e 5 


‘ine burlers 
Washers 
fullers’ hands 


Nappers 
Master-nappers 
Card-cleaners 


BOT oe ae aa eisininid carci. stele = sow inlat 3 


Shearers 
Shearers, (boys) 
Brusbers 
Master-shearers 
Frizzers 


Master-pressmen 
Stokers 
Engine-tenders ..... 
Factory blacksmiths 
actory carpenters. 5. -----s-..<---.=<\- 


.| Variable 











Troppau. Bielitz. 

Weekl Weekly 

Hours. anes. Hours. wages. 
Bare aie rate ot ay vee [eee Rees meets 5 a.m. to7 p.m.- $2 42 
6 a.m. to7 p.m- SL 02) |=. CO. sp aaw cen ic 113 
ene AO a cena car heta 1 75 | 6a.m. to 6 p.m.. 1 82° 
6a,m.to6 p.m.- 1 31 | 5a.m.to7p.m-. 218 
oO at memos ways Bosh ses O0\ se cmaeioe 113 
eiOGL no neane see Doth | dO cp nas ccc tetas 
Variable........ $3:°39'to 13 88! |. 22.00 42.-ceerans $2 91to 3 88 
6a.m,to6 p.m-.. 88 "35 = -00 24s sen ewan 1 02 
sipints ge a aia Soe eet E94 to) (2425-570 sae s ee 218 
Rn apioe = aaa oe aaa FIO | Sew tOO) oon ncmceacalccenacraeeeem 
Pedainwcadase ae Pe UO a ae ag ee 6 79 
Variable RISO .waccaee <5 1 21 

1 31 


6 a.m. to 6 p.m.- 
acne 





6 a.m, to7 p. m.- 
Variable 
6 a.m. to7 p.m.. 


6a.m.to6p.m.. 


6 a.m. to 6p. m-- 









SB ore 
291to 339; 
(e) 
1 45 
1 69 
1 69 |. 
218 |. 
218 |. 





WWDMAD 
SWwWNWww 
. 
. 
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Com CO Ww 
DOra@ 
Hang we 





*Some of these occupations have not been translated, others probably not correctly rendered, owing 
to a want of technical knowledge on the part of the translator. 

a@Per 100 “ straehne”’ warp and woof, according to fineness, 24 to 38 cents; strong yarn, 49 to 37 
cents. A straehne is 1,760 Vienna ells, or 1,508 English yards. 

b Per 100 straehne 9.7 to 14.5 cents, according to the fineness of the yarn. 


c Per 100 straehne 48 cents. 
d Per 100 straehne 10.7 cents. 
e Per 100 straehne 30 cents. 


PRAGUE, BOHEMIA. 


This ancient city, the capital of Bohemia, possesses many industrial 
establishments of considerable importance; and it is to be regretted 
that a statement of the rates of wages in each branch of manutacture 


was not obtained. 


MARKET-PRICES IN PRAGUE. 


vtement showing the average market-prices of grain and other commodities in the city of 
Prague, during the year 1873. 








: Valuein United : Value in United 
Brticles. States gold. Articles. States gold. 
$2106"|| Hay iz. . kena come eee per cwt.. $1 39 
if -43)|| Straw. cp ocesccecseues= see do. 86 
113 ')| BOGE <semmchtaess eee per pound.. 14} 
652i) Winns cccttwcasermee per gallon..| $1 03 to 1 45 
Ih 4%] Boer.e =. 22st caavearoes Se doeee. 15 to 20 
227 Hl) WWOOG . ocice crepes aetaie percord..| 6 24 to 9 00 
2.08 || Wool)... s.sece or ene per cwt..) 55 89 to 86 24 
1 37 || Laborers’ wages, without 
1 ms boare.. 2. icenss nee per day... 37 to =: 69 





Paes 
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Se 

o. 

Sex 

o 

| 

Be 

oo 

5a 

Ay 
Mp 0946.20... ene cee cs cn eens ares: 36.9 || From $231 to $462 .......-...... 
From $46.20 to $92.40. ...... .-.-.0----00 ees: 27.2 || From $462 to $924 
Trees: 692.40 tio $1S8.00:. .cc been Scio ce eee TON EOE O24 cer crica ae emeteuee 
Irom $138.60 to $184.80 6.2 
ETOM H1S4.80 tO.g2el sccckus weececcmees bones 4.1 EDU eee sola aaiiegiel cases 





Percentage of 
the whole. 





Average wages of a laborer in 1873, from 39 to 72 cents. 


The following statement, translated from a:report of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Lintz, on trade of Upper Austria, shows the rates of wages 
then paid to work-people employed in the various factories and indus- 


trial establishments in that year: 


Daily wages in Upper Austria in 1870. 





[Lhe Austrian florin, subdivided into 100 kreutzer, is about equal to 48 cents, United States gold.] 





























































Occupied in— In Austrian currency. In oe States 
GohOn-SPiAUETIES Ss. oo seco on ewes woes = oss a ein tee oe 40 kreutzer to 2 florins -.| 19.2 to 96 cents. 
RegtOG TAClLOLiOsee: hose Perce rae seo aecea een 40 kreutzer to 14 florins.| 19.2 to 72 cents. 
Whool-spinneries .—. —o..2.65 = goons lsc ss tease nee e eens 30 krentzer to 1.2 florins | 14.4 to 58 cents. 
Dime @H-TaOLOTT Ose ciwiet oo epee sano = selene ce cea se Seeteee ee 35 krewtzer to 1 florin ...} 16.3 to 48 cents. 
Adult males 60 kreutzer to i florin ...| 28.8 to 48 cents. 
Flax-yarn spinneries Adult females: <5. 922 5<ca-t==% 5 =< 35 to 60 kreutzer..-...-- 16.3 to 28.8 cents. 
Millen sas ocme acne socom 95 to 35 kreutzer ..-.---.| 12 to 16.3 cents. 
ermen-factories ....-2=---<i.a=-% -=--| 45 to 50 kreutzer..-.---: 21.6 to 24 cents. 
Weeds PACLOLIER eee a aeinee ee emuniesenie cite wane Sees siab lower as 30 kreutzer to 3 florins ..| 14.4cents to $1.44. 
Puper-factories. --......-+.------2-2----- 22s 2 soe ee ee sence 40 kreutzer to 1} florins .| 19.2 to 72 cents. 
Printing and lithography... ....----.-----.----------------- 65 to 80 kreutzer..-..--. 31.2 to 38.4 cents. 
Chemical and dye-stuif factories ......-.----.---------+--- 35 kreutzer to 1 florin ...| 16.3 to 48 cents. 
SONY ILES 2 oe acm new See we .| 40 kreutzer to 14 florins.| 19.2 to 72 cents. 
Ship-wharf in Lintz ..-...--.-. .| 80 kreutzer to 2 florins --.| 38.8 to 96 cents. 
Shoe-blacking factories........-.-.------------ 50 to 90 kreutzer ..-..--. 24 to 43.2 cents. 
GPG Oi -(OLOTIGS oo ~ Son eae ~ icing ew niemanteeisisie 70 kreutzer to 1 florin ...| 33.6 to 48 cents. 
Gilded-tramoe fretories J. 22... - <2 -s0-eccechsleesmei-=5-=- 25 kreutzer to 1 florin --.| 12 to 48 cents. 
Tenn ERIOS aq <3 20 ts cites Sele Pe ae cine. Pee mins: eee aotoTb 85 kreutzer to 1 florin -..| 40.8 to 48 cents. 
Sirup-factories.....-----.--------- 2-20 eee ened eee e ence eee *6 to 9 Morins...-.6.<-5-6 *$2,88 to $4.32. 
* Monthly wages, including board and lodging. 
Average annual wages in Upper Austria in 1870. 
a 2 q : 
3 os os oS 
Occupations. ae A an Occupations. a2 An 
<4 P Ss qk b 2 
a6 a3 a6 as 
HB AD H mn 
\ Florins. Florins 
ASW A DIKOTSS ods soos -istusicee sea ee 100 | $48 00 || Cast-steel-file cutters..-..------- 200 $96 00 
Armor-makers -.....---+---------- 1174 | 56 31 || Hammersmiths..-....----.------ 100 48 00 
WPinsmilths.- -- )- <0 <--02--0ecnnew=- 221 | 106 08 || Chain-forgers...-..-..-- Mae tas 104 49 92 
Auger-makers. - ch ee LOD 48 00 || Sword-smiths .......----.------- lil 52 80 
GinfistMiths ehacns occ scsnsoncescae 118 56 64 || Copper-hammerers .....--..----- 130 62 40 
Steel-tack makers .--..----------- 130 62 40 || Coppersmiths ......-.------.---. 100 48 00 
Wire-drawers .....-5----------<-- 2354 | 113 00 || Machinists .--...-....--..--- 300 144 00 
Workers in iron cooking-utensils.| 140 67 20 || Machine nail-makers - - 120 57 60 
Workers in iron and steel articles. 200 96 U0 || Knife-makers .....-...-- 1024 49 12 
MPABABES Soe dese} -)- sonia ae ol ve = 200 96 00 || Needle-makers .-....-.---.--.---- 104 49 92 
PPT GULLCTS) i <0cuesasndend cecannise 100 AB OOM LGCKSMIGRES . cccnce cc ce seccsescss 100% 48 32 
Brass-founders 104 49 92'|| Blacksmiths. ....-....-.5.... 5 90 39 20 
Beil-founders........------------- 2874 | 189 24 || Scythe-makers 1534 73 68 




















The first part of the foregoing statement shows that the daily wages 
paid for factory labor were sufficiently moderate, but the yearly wages 
of mechanics and other skilled workmen exhibit such low figures, even 
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for the year om 
explanation is required. Hither the sums named must have been paid in 
addition to board, or the men worked but a portion of the year. 

From the following table, furnished to the author by the United States 
vice-consul at Trieste, it will be observed that the rates of wagesin that 
sea-port, in 1873, were in excess of those in most other continental cities : 


LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


Rate of wages paid for mechanical labor in Trieste, Austria, in the year 1873. 























' Daily : Daily 

Occupation. wages. Occupation. wages. 
Blacksmiths ..........--. $1-00 || Plastederd ei 5). ek eee ee $1 00 
Brick-layers or masons. 1004 Shoemakers. 2 -<ns~n oc -\cce = soem eens 1 00 
Cabinet-makers. ..- *1) 00) i: Stone-Cotters) 222. siete eee see er eens e=see 1 00 
‘Carpenters ae 120) Wailers eos cewesce cee elem cecas es eee nce aL 50 
Coopers...- 100s Banners. 2- sacs eine= Salers ee eee 1 20 
Machinists ...--..--.... os .| #27004), Winsmithis’ 2-2 ac ese sete e emo oer ae ane 1 20 
Painters 150i Wheelwrights'>. .--.0-- 2. -ce-ses ce =-- == 1 00 

* And upward. 


Although the above wages appear high, as compared with the rates 
paid in other European cities, yet the purchasing-power of the earnings 
of work-people is by no means great, as will appear from the prices of 
provisions and other necessary articles in Trieste, given in the following 
table: 

PRICES OF PROVISIONS, GROCERIES, ETC. 


Prices of provisions, groceries, and other leading articles of consumption, and also of house- 
rent, in the town of Trieste. 


[Furnished by Mr. Visich, United States vice-consul.] 





1870, before the general rise in the price of labor, that some 


Articles. 


Retail-prices in 1872. 





PROVISIONS. 
Flour: 
Wheat, superfine --.. 
Wheat, extra family. 
AMG emcee acteldna seme 
Corn-meal......2..--.---- 
Beef, fresh: 
Roasting-pieces ...--- 
Soup-pieces -..--.---. 
Rump-steaks .....--- 
Veal: 
Fore-quarters .-...--. 
Hind-quarters 
Cutlets 
Mutton: 
Fore-quarters ....---- 


GROCERIES, ETC, 


Tea, Oolong, or other 
good black... ...---.---- 








$11.80 per barrel. 
$12.80 per barrel. 
$6 per barrel. 

$8.40 per barrel. 


28 cents per pound. 
22 cents per pound. 
24 to 25 cents per pound. 


28 cents per pound. 
34 cents per pound. 
34 cents per pound. - 


12 cents per pound. 
14 cents per pound. 
14 cents per pound. 


20 cents per pound. - 


.| 22 cents per pound. 
--| 50 cents per pound. 
---| 40 cents per pound. 
-| 30 to 50 cents per pound. 
--.| 24 cents per pound. 
--| 30 to 46 cents per pound. 
-| 35 to 50 cents per pound. 


$1 per bushel. 

6 to 9 cents per pound. 
5 to 7 cents per quart. 

6 to 10 cents per quart. 
12 to 15 cents per dozen. 


80 cents per pound. 








Articles. 


Retail-prices in 1872. 





GROCERIES, ETC.—Cont’d. 
Coffee, Rio: 
G 


Sugar, good brown....-- 
UEP es snis center tae ato 

Soap, common 
SHIGVCR eeiciswisjanisn caste 


Wood, hard......-.. 
Wood, pine..-...-.. 


DOMESTIC DRY-GOODS, ETC. 


Shirtings : 
Brown, 4-4, standard 
GURL .1 5.5 smemne 
Bleached, 4-4, stand- 
ard quality.....--. 
Sheetings: 
Brown, 9-8, standard 
PRUE G Wits oe on ores 
Bleached, 9-8, stand- 
ard quality........ 


Tickings, good quality... 
Mauceeline de Ea Mi 
Satinets, medium qual- 

ab Sia trie pene miniseries 
Boots, men’s heavy..--.- 


HOUSE-RENT. 


Four-roomed tenements. 
Six-roomed tenements. - - 





30 to 40 cents per pound. 
40 cents per pound. 

12 cents per pound. 

50 to 60 cents per gallon. 
9 cents per pound. 

10 cents per pound. 


$12 to $15 per ton. 


$3 to $4.50 per cord. 
$2-to $3 per cord. 


10 to 15 cents per yard. 
12 to 16 cents per yard. 


10 to 12 cents per yard. 


11 to 13 cents per yard. 
20 to 40 cents per yard. 
20 to 40 cents per yard. 


60 to 90 cents per yard. 


$4 to $8 per pair. 


$1 to $1.50 per month. 
$1.80 to $2 per month. 





In the following statement, translated from an official publication of 
Austria, published at Vienna in 1872, the measures and values are 
expressed in the respective standards of the United States: 


Pee Ye 





' Statement showing the price of provisions and fuel, and t. 
various parts of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, 
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he daily wages of ordinary labor, in 
in the month of March, 1872. 





























Governmental districts and cities. Beef. Veal. Pork. Mutton. 
Galicia: Cents per lb. | Cents per lb. | Cents per lb. | Cents per lb. 
Lemberg. --------------+2+---22ee202002 14,0) |'115,8-to 16. 6, |. 15,4 bork ty) (tee eeeeeaeeees 
Tarnopol ...-.. -----------2 22-222 eee e- 9.5 11.8 142), 2a 
Military Border : 
OCAG .---. ~~ 2 see none en ee neces ee ne ese 11.3 11.8 13. 01 8.3 
New Gradisca 10.6 11.3 13. 01 8.3 
Weisskirchen....-..----------++---+--+-+ 14.2 15.4 178) (ace 
Moravia: 
Brinn . 16.6 to 21.3 | 16.6 to 20.1 | 18.9 to 20.1 | 14.2 to 17.8 
Kremsier ..---------------+---+- Gaetan 16.6 to 17.8 | 14.2 to 15.4 | 16.6 to 17.8] 138 to 14.2 y 
Neutitschin. = 717.8 15. 4 18:96): cece eters 
Nikolsburg 17.8 17.8 18.:96)| «sate <taea ete 
Olmiitz .--- 17.8 to 19.5 | 15.4 to 16.6 18. 96 15. 4 
. Teltsch 16.6 to 17.8 | 11.9 to 14.2 | 17.8 to 20.1} 13 to 14.2 
Silesia: 5 
Zamervig . ..-----------+-- 2-2-2 e enn 13. to 14.2) 9.5 to 10.7 18,96) 11.9 to 13 
Bohemia: 
Mahotereces=siene- eee bee co nessa 16.6 to 17.8 | 15.4 to 16.6 | 16.6 to 18. 96/...-..-------- 
Lower Austria: 
Treismauer ..-.-- a ckcacb ak wae anaemia sn 17.8 17.8 VUNG) eoepesee ees 
Vienna Sea cnea sisinee war seme wam'=n, 19.5 20. 7 25.5 20. 7 
Vienna-Neustadt ......------------+----- 18.9 to 20.1 | 22.5 to 41.5 | 20.1 to 21.3 | 14.2 to 15.4 
Steiermark: : 
Grams Wo: sah nn- eco Eat ee aces tices’ 17.2 VS Q3.%| 13 to 15.4 
Kaernten: 
Feldkirchen .....---------------------++- 14.2 to 14.8 | 15.4 to 16 17.8 to 18.96) 10.7 to 11.8 
Kappel ..------------++++-----+-+-- S M54 ha seieein'einieten= SON Wl cee eee 
Klagenfurt .-.-...---------------22--+0°° 14.2 to 16.6 | 16.6 to 17.8 20.1 | 11.8 to 13 
Villach. ..- ---soscossve cde scenes ces necee 14.2 to 15.4 | 15.4 to 16.6 | 17.8 to 18. 96). So fee meena 
Volkermarkt 14.8 to 16 15.4 $0. 16.6 | ce concen nc ool sane nies sinnmiie 
Krain: 
Laibach..--- ee eat ene a eee so 9.5 to 10.6 | 15.4 to 17.2 | 14,8 to 16 10.7 to 11.8 
Upper Austria: 
pEfalies .4ce eeeceic nates = seer on sien ee oni 16.6 to 29.1 | 15.4 to 17.8 | 17.8 to 20.1 |.---.--------- 
Tyrol: , 
Rozen | c<cnccese ct ~ ane nen cee se none se= 14.8 to 17.2 | 14.8 to 16 18.96 to 20. 1 11.8 to 13 
Meran ..----- -2- 20 ene e ene ose ener erer ee: 14,2 to 17.8 | 14.2 to 17.8 |.-----.-------|--e2 eee rere n> 
| Wood. 
Governmental districts and cities. Lard. Bread. |_| = = 
Hard. Sorte 
Galicia: Cents per lb. | Oents per lb. Per cord. Per cord. 
TUSTADERE Jc 2cccn n-ne nein a enn em nme nine in 2.7 to 10.8 | $6 12 to $7 99 $5 10 to $6 37 
SPRrnOpOl seat os caea a 2e~2e-seren=---|--~ a syns 2.2 to 10.8 6 37 5 10 
Military Border: 
(OCHS nee eae ae amen a nsinnnewssessine 35.5 | 9.5 to 10.7 3 06 2 04 
New Gradisca - 29.6 | 3.6 to 5.9| 306 to 4 08 2 04 
Weisskirchen..------ DB PARE ceaicin <jeiejelets 816 to 917 408 to 612 
Moravia: 
Priadwiecesesee sess heteaaecad <= 0-25~= .4| 41 to 5.3] 790 to 8 46 612to 6 37 
Kremsier "2| 3.6 to 10.7| 765 to 8 66 458 to 5 61 
Neutitschin . --.--.-------------+---- .5 | 5.3 to 13.6 6 12 433 
Nikolsburg .5| 47to 8&3 115 5 06 
Olmite 2 sae sacs 6] 5.9 to10.7| 739 to 7 65 459 to 4 84 
Fal is Clee eee canine <> = enema cme sie" Bilt ad SOME Gea 5 60 3 81 
Silesia : 
Zauernig Ops tom Ont 5 09 408 to 418 
Bohemia: 
Winb Obici sc. wies ans ese sasecan ees as sn 22.8 to 24 PESTO 20s di Naw ewiss ah oiieeee lel 331 to 3 57 
Lower Austria: 
Treismauer 27.5 | 4.4 to 10.7 7 65 5 10 
Wield ctor ee cccene= eo seceananne ams DARQT Me. se sete neem 12 10 to 12 23 8 66 
Vienna-Neustadt ..-..--------------- 23.7 to 26 %.8to 89 8 66 5 61 
Steiermark : 
Girad << nn one ene cece nc enn ene et eenn ei ee- 93.7| 41 to 7.7) 715 to 8 16 5 61 to 6 63 
Kaernten : - 
Feldkirchen .----------------------"- 97.5| 3.6to 83] 408 to 5 09 255 to 3 06 
Ha pel. .---<-- -n<nn sn =os onan ste 26.7 to 29.6 | 5.9 to 13 2 80 to 3 06 214 to 2 29 
Klagenfurt.----------------7 77707777" 26 3.6 to. 9.5 | 229 to 2 50 1 84 to 1 99 
Wallach! .02--- 2c~ <0 <0 97ec-imeriennnne = 27.5 to 29.6 | 41 to 9.5 4 43 2 80 
Volkermarkt .---.---------------+-7° 97.5 | 4.1 t011.8) 396 to 4 08 229 to 3 06 
rain: a 
“d Laibach. ..--- So ade weenie wal Senses 96 to 27.5| 41to 59] 326to 3 36 245 to 2 55. 
er Austria, he 
UPPecfahr MEE AS. Seneca aan 97.5| 41 to &2| 866to 917 6 37 
Tyrol: i 
¥ Bozen 24.9 to 26 4.1 to 7.1 8 92 6 63 
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Price of provisions and fuel, and the daily wages of ordinary labor, §c.—Continued. 








Governmental districts and cities. Coal. Tok ay Charcoal. BN i 
Galicia: Per ton.t Per ton.t Per ton.t Cents per day. 
Hier WOrg sackk ks See ee ote $8 25 to $8 64 | $4 42 to $4 80 | $3 84 to $4 72 28.8 to 33.6 
TTETHOPO! \cqavesasies toot eae memes mae aces oe tee Seape Perot cates 6 72 38. 4 
Military Border : 
ONOCRG.. os bogegs sais seat ean sec |eecccs aback coer W920 92402 epee 38. 4 
SWiGISSKITCREM Cnn is'- He cip eens mais 8 64 to 960] 768to 8 64] 9 60 to 11 52 28.8 to 57.6 
Moravia: 
IBLRIN Wee geet acne aae eee ee ees 960°) 57610 720] 672 to 8 64 24 to 48 
ERSCGWISLON fee cisae is See inin aia alowdciac Wop 40 9G BS i esee. acceeere 17 28 to 18 24 28.8 to 33. 6 
AN GUAITSCOIR, cos <eiseciaccicissts pasos G12 sho. seeds cates 11-52 33. 6 
DNSOLSDUES Peet se nicl cislean es « 8 64 9 60 34 56 28. 8 
OHM ULUM eco isaises.<'sioen merc cs ccec. 8 06 806| 768 to 9 60 28.8 
POMBO N tec bare sctickbaccs oes 13 44 13 44 11 52 19.2 to 24 
Silesia: , Y 
PIMMOLING soSass. as sn vic seicinisieewaiate 931] 259 to 499 16 80 19.2 to 24 
Bohemia: 
PEDO tea cs ccs cece cenccicisccise ater CRMC 120. We stewsse ses ceas 432 to 4 80 19.2 to 2&8 
Lower Austria: j 
PRUGISMHOMOL =< 0 selva coh scien cise Hak ea etiee + eae ce oaelis ee ccreweeae cdl seem eee reters 28.8 to 38.4 
Vienna-Neustadt ................ 11 52 to 1248} 864to 960| 5 76 to 9 60 28.8 to 48 
Steiermark ; 
RENAL Ste He Na ses cs scenes cals nm je marc ceica.s a 365 to 3 84 4 80 28.8 to 48 
Kaernten: : ; 
GMA RITCHOR aca. os ss cnias aie ; DG dete vateb.os waste 9 60 to 12 48 33.6 to 38.4 
RAD POl cose tec ose taecaeeeee aes 1028 ho 19) QO eee eres eee 11 52 to 12 48 48 
AP ONE UNH onesie cs nes cme ena nk 6 53 317| 270 to 3 46 - 33.6 to 38.4 
RVORIACHIE = Joie osteo ele tsect ewes ee FUN tosses delastecenee 14 40 to 17 28 33.6 to 38 4 
SVOLKOEDIAPEKU vem crscasasc wes taco acl sciebte asin samme Mlasariimesccacmets 17 28 to 18 24 31.2 to 38,4 
Krain: 
AEDADAOH cree mains cos a2 aloe cee emencias FOG Wiss hives cetawewa 435 to 480 28.8 to 33,6 
Upper Austria: 
CRITE esha la Sales ees aicte nines ans ae | imieicierisis vinieseisies AO eae elses eat aes 33.6 to 38.4 
Tyrol: 
PMB eceles bg steie oobcatcas <add can lal bien mma alt mleisiwnie satelite SS 33 60 to 38 40 33.6 to 43.2 
sae rye tiekt Wate et eS Oe PE RR) ESOP AES OS aescas ac | 10 56 t0 12 48 | 38.8 to 48 
* For ordinary labor. t Per metric ton of 1,000 kilograms. 


COST AND CONDITION OF LABOR IN AUSTRIA. 


Asthe author was unable, from want of time, to visit Austria and make 
a personal investigation in regard to the cost and condition of labor in 
that empire, and as his efforts to cbtain from consular and other original 
sources the necessary information were nat attended with satisfactory 
results, he is under the necessity of drawing largely from the reports of 
the secretaries of legation and consuls of the British government. It 
is to be regretted that this information was not gathered by them at a 
later period than 1870, as in the following pages the rates of wages 
are given previous to the general advance in 1871 and 1872. 


In the villages about Vienna there is a considerable number of weavers, who are also 
ee tnrel laborers; and in the mountainous woodlands of the Waldvientel, from 

rems, on the Danube, northward to the Bohemian, and westward to the Upper Aus- 
trian frontier, the agricultural laborer, when field-work is slack, earns from 15 to 19 
cents a day by weaving. These weavers are able to compete with the power-looms. in 
consequence of their extremely low wages and the coarse quality of the ware they pro- 
duce, which cannot be made by machine-work. Considerable quantities of cloth-stuffs 
thus manufactured, and of very inferior quality, are not only consumed in Austria, but 
also exported at low prices to the Danubian Principalities and other parts of Turkey. 

~ * * * * 


WAGES OF AGRICULTURAL LABOR, 


In 1867 the average rate of wages of agricultural laborers in Austria was from 30 to 
40 florins a year, (from $14.40 to $19.20,) of women, from 10 to 30 florins, ($4.80 to 
$14.40,) exclusive, however, of board and lodging, which is provided by the employer. 
But owing, probably, in part to the construction of railways, and in part tothe general 
rise in prices, the rate of wages for agricultural labor has risen considerably through- 
out Austria during the last three years, and is still rising. . 
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. PAYMENT OF WAGES IN MINES. 


Every mine-contractoris bound by law to settle with his workmen, at least, quarterly. 
Whenever 2 workman is discharged he must be paid at once. No outstanding claim 
on the part of masters against men can legally invalidate or qualify the above-men- 
tioned obligation. 

The stoppage of a workman’s wages by his employer for payment of debt contracted 
by the workman to a third person is illegal. 


WORKING-HOURS. 


In the steel-casting factories wages are paid by hundred-weight produced. In the 
iron and lead refineries wages are also paid by weight, and the average length of labor 
at the blast-furnaces is twelve hours per diem. At puddling the men only work six 
hours at a time, with long intervals of repose between the different loadings of the 
furnace. At the end of every six hours one set of workmen is relieved by another. A 
rest every twelve hours is allowed in welding and rolling. For engine-waiters, and 
workmen employed in the refining forges, the work is from eight to eight and a half 
hours for every four “ loupes” or blooms, with a quarter of an hour’s rest between each 
bloom. The day’s work in this department is reckoned at ten and a half or eleven 
hours on the average. Wire-drawers and benders, pin-makers, rollers and water- 
drawers, work for twelve hours, stopping for breakfast and dinner. Coal-workers get 
their breakfast and dinner-hour free when they work for twelve hours, but not when 
they only work for eight hours. The average length of the working-day, therefore, 
does not exceed ten and a half or eleven hours. 


THE HOURS OF WORK, WAGES, AND INCREASE IN THE PRODUCTION OF WOVEN GOODS, 


Work in the Austrian weaving establishments goes on throughout the whole year 
with the exception of Sundays, the church festivals, and certain national or local festi- 
vals. 

The number of working-days, therefore,in most manufactories is about 300. The 
daily hours of work amount to twelve here and there, more especially in summer, to 
thirteen in other places, and in winter to ten or eleven. 

The rate of wages varies according to the fluctuation of the average market price 
and the price of provisions in different districts. It adjusts itself further according vo 
the description and sex of the laborer. In the year 1870 the daily wages of a laborer 
employed in the manufacture of textile fabrics, at their highest average, were as foi- 


lows: 


—_ 





Districts. Kreutzers. U.S. cenes. 








Lower and Upper Austria ..-.-...---------------- +++ 2-022 e eee e eee: 80tolflorin.} 38 te a 


VGC ORS ees oe eben eee asia bc siesene se oascapnsema wat 
BE ae cee a ie aoe eh op leper a as clnlminm ain Biae “Tele ioninta=\o ws nin nig 60 29 
Bohemia, (flat or low country) «. --..--5.----- 20-2 ees neccennecsesenceee= 50 4 
RCI ate ae hr a ce Se en pg rism awe oSiein~Sisinint o's nie Sewicig osiem< 40 to 45 193 tw 22° 

55 20 


EROU OisEERGGS! |. con ae Ud dek es ew kiees sas eka sine tus seat cee peseke 





Since then there has been everywhere an increase in wages, which amounts to and 


even exceeds 2() per cent. 

With reference to the question of the increase of the produce of the loom in Austrian 
manufactories, no sufficient information can be given, because it is only latterly that * 
statistical data have been collected on the advancement of industrial products. As far 
as can be gathered from them, the production of textile articles in Austrian establish- 
ments during the year 1870 are: 


SS Se 











Value— 
Articles, et 
n florins, (Aus- 

trian currency.) In U.S. gold. 

Seip te soe h acer RSs Seren nk = ot3 hc IR 35, 000, 000 $16, 800, 000 

ee Hea Brae Sst 60, 000, 000 28, 800, 000 
Siiieeeae ne Pe S10 5. Sepa eee too oh , . 7, 000, 000 3, 360, 000 
Ribbon, (lace-work and mannfacture ee oe sei ee pe.’ 10, 000, 600 4, 800, 000 

i é g : The portion produced in factories is small anc 

Linen manufactures Pp Pp 5, 000, 009 9, 400, 000 


amounts t0O..------------- ---- 2 en reen ren tere ener tenet cette re eee ee 
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The cotton manufactures in the years 1870 and 1871 show a remarkable increase, 
which is principally to be attributed to the cheaper price of raw materials, and to the 
interruption of French and German competition on account of the war. 

Woolen manufactures have also considerably increased since 1866, on account of the 
requirements of the army, and the increased consumption of such goods in the in- 
terior. 

Since, however, the foreign, and especially the English, competition (favored by the 
lowering of the «gis and the duties on imported woolen manufactures) has made 
itself felt to the most wonderful extent, the condition of this branch of industry has 
become less favorable. 

Latterly, indeed, these (being principally concentrated in and about Vienna) have 
been injuriously affected by the great increase of wages, and some branches of the 
business have been affected to such an extent as not to make any return. ae cee 

The number of flax-yarn factories at work in 1870 amounted to 62, with 370,790 
spindles. 

The manufacture of linen, especially in Bohemia, Silesia, and Moravia, is carried on 
principally by means of hand-looms. Spinning by machinery is being very slowly es- 
tablished. The number of machine-looms in use amounts to 346, of which 294 are in 
Silesia, 30 in Moravia, and 22 in Tyrol. 


In Hungary there were in 1873 but four manufactories of textile fabrics, 
the highest average wages of male hands (at Losenz) being 38 cents, 
-and the lowest, (at Kismark,) 19 cents ; of women, from 15 to 24 cents, 
and of children, from 9 to 15 cents, per day. Further quotations are 
made from the British consular reports, as follows : 


FACTORY HANDS AND TRADE-WORKMEN. 


Under this head there isa great deficiency of trustworthy official statistics. The 
following statements are based upon information collected from the Chambers of Com- 
merce and Industry; and as they only refer to the larger establishments, they must 
not be regarded as a complete record of the condition of the working-classes employed. 
If the scanty statistics which are, as yet, the only ones accessible even to official in- 
quiry, may be trusted, there are in Austria about 6,310,000 workmen. Of this number 
17.2 per cent. (or £9,343) are provided with lodging by 493 employers. The mode of 
the provision made for their lodging is various; 1,348 workmen are lodged with their 
employers ; 245 establishments provide free lodging only for 24,810 workmen; 4 estab- 
lishments provide free lodging only for married men; 37 establishments furnish com- 
fortable lodgings for married men at a low rent; 15establishments, employing 2,290, 
provide beds at a small weekly charge for 1,053 workmen, and beds free of all charge 
for unmarried workmen; 87 factories, employing 8,512 hands, provide lodging and 
beds, rent free, for unmarried men, partly in workmen’s barracks, partly in separate 
cottages; 18 establishments give lodging to 60,000 workmen. Lodgings, rent free, for 
superintendents, are provided by 28 factories, employing 2,607 hands. Allowance for 
rent is given by two establishments, employing 60 workmen. 

Some few establishments undertake the construction of houses, of which, by the 
annual payment of a small rent, the workman ca gradually purchase the ownership. 
Most of the Austrian railway companies, it may here be mentioned, allow a discount on 
the price of railway-tickets for workmen. The Sudbahn, for instance, is very liberal in 
this respect. 

Board is wholly or partially provided by 379 establishments for 46,739 workmen, or 
about 13.7 per cent. of the whole working-class as above estimated. Many workmen 
are boarded entirely by their employers; others receive, for the cultivation of garden 
produce, &c., pieces of land rent free, or at a very trifling rent. In some factories 
food is distributed at wholesale prices to the hands; and in others, co-operative stores 
have been established by the workmen themselves. The capital for starting these 
stores is in many cases raised from loans advanced by the employers, or by the sick- 
relief fund, and they are generally supplied with store-room, and office buildings, free, 
on the premises of the factory. In some factories married men are supplied with food, 
and single men receive an allowance for board. In others, eating-houses are established, 
where a good dinner of soup, meat, and vegetables can be got at a very moderate 
price. For the kitchens of these eating-houses, the factories with which they are con- 
nected generally furnish the fuel, and sometimes the cooks. Many factories have their 
own baking-ovens, and some supply free rations of rice and potatoes to their hands. 

Sick relief and compensations, J°c.—Seven hundred and twenty-three establisbments, 
employing altogether 141,764 hands, (about 40 per cent. of the whole working-class, ) 
afford support, of one sort or other, to their hands in case of sickness, and compensa~ 
tion in case of accident or death. By 185 establishments (30,498 hands) the hospital 
fees for sick workmen are paid entirely. In five factories, 211 workmen, the expenses 


Pa Y 
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for the care and cure of the sick are defrayed by the joint contribution of masters and 
men. In 496 factories (109,990 hands) relief societies and pension funds are established, 
to which the employers contribute a fixed sum, varying in amount from 12 florins to 
420 florins per annum, in addition to a contribution of from 20 to 30 per cent. on the 


contributions of the workmen. The contributions of the workmen are graduated in 


proportion to their age and health, (on the life-insurance principle,) and vary from 1 
to 7 per cent. of their wages. The majority of workmen pay only 1 or 2 per cent. Out 
of 64,000 hands, for instance, 16,000 are returned as paying 1 per cent., and 31,000 as 
paying 2 per cent. Those who pay only 1 per cent. receive, in case of sickness, medi- 
cine and medical attendance free; a small contribution to the burial expenses is also 
received by their families in case of death. Those who pay 2 per cent. receive, in ad- 
dition to the above, support to the amount of half their wages, when they are on the 
sick-list. The average length of time for which this support is continued is eight 
weeks. More extended relief and other advantages can only be secured by contribu- 
tions at the rate of 3 or 4 per cent. to the relief-fund. Thoso factories in which the 
workman’s contribution to this fund is fixed at 5 or 6 per cent., afford pensions and 


- small annuities to widows, orphans, and permanent invalids. The relief-fund itself, 


however, is rarely if ever able to bear these expensive claims upon it; and the system 
is only maintained by extensive assistance on the part of employers. 

In the government factory at Zeltwig, for instance, this annual assistance amounts 
to the thousandth part of the gross profits. And by the Sudbabn engine-factory 1.60 
per cent. of the annual wages is paid to the same account. In the chemical-factories, 
where labor is especially exposed to accident and loss of health, the rate is generally 7 
per cent. 

In the trades the care and cure of the sick is provided for by their respective “‘ genos- 
senschaften.” Educational establishments for the working-classes have hitherto 
been insufficient in number and defective in quality. Seven factories support draw- 
ing-schools ; fifteen support music-schools; thirty-nine afford gratuitous instruction in 
their own schools: thirty-one pay for schooling at the communal-schools; three fac- 
tories pay only a certain annual sum to the ecommunal-schools toward the education 
of the children connected with them. Sewing-schools for girls and nurseries for work- 
men’s infants are numerous. They enable, wherever they are established, every re- 
spectable working-woman to place her infant where the greatest care is taken of it, 
without charge, during the time she is at work. Such an institution would be a god- 
send to many honest and hard-working English mothers. 

As regards the education of the working-classes in Austria, there can be no reason- 
able doubt that an immense and beneficent stimulus will have been given to it by the 
recent school-bill already described, 

Working-hours.—The statistics on this head are very incomplete. The average work- 
ing day seems to be about twelve hours. 

It must be remembered, in connection therewith, that the workin @classes in Austria 
at present enjoy no less than seventy-six whole holidays in the course of the year; 
and in some of the provinces the number of holidays is greater. 


SURVEY OF THE PRINCIPAL TRADES FROM A WORKING-CLASS POINT OF VIEW. 


The great deficiency of official statistics on the subject here especially considered 
has obliged me to contine the following short survey of the principal trades established 
in Austria to the representation of those trades at Vienna. 

Turners.—One of the most important trades here represented is that of the turners. 
Its principal articles of manufacture are pipes and walking-sticks, &c. 

The shoemakers number about 10,000 at Vienna. This trade, a very flourishing one, 
not only supplies all the Austrian and Hungarian markets, but also exports annually 
to the value of from 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 florins. One Vienna house alone exported 
in the course of last year the value of 400,000 francs. A good journeyman should earn 
as much as 2 florins (96 cents) a day. Piece-work is general in this trade. 

Joiners.—There are about 8,000 of them in Vienna, and the supply of labor in this 
trade is considerably under the present demand, which within the last two or three 
years has been rapidly rising, in consequence of the great number of houses now build- 
ing and furnishing at Vienna, and the large expert of furniture to the principalities. 
The average rate of wages in this trade is from 2 florins 60 kreutzers to 3 florins (about 
$1.20 to $1.44) a day for good workmen. . vas 

Tailors.—'This trade is perhaps the most prosperous of all. During the civil war in 
the United States a great part of the Union army was supplied with clothing from 
Prague and Vienna. A little later a single Vienna firm provided clothing for the whole 
of the Egyptian army. Yet, in spite of these facts, the complaint is general that the 
Austrian army, in 1866, was very insufficiently clothed, although, at the same time, 
the Saxon army was provided with good and sufficient clothing by the Austrian tailors. 

The circumstance complained of must be entirely attributed to the jobbing of con- 
tractors. In this trade, also, the supply of labor isbelow thedemand. Several master, 
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tailors of Pesth, and other towns, recently endeavored to engage at Vienna 2,000 jour- 
neymen workmen, but in despite of high offers they were unable to obtain half that 
number, The rate of wages in this trade is from two to three florins (96 cents to $1.44) 
aday. A system of piece-work carried on in this trade is very generally complained 
of by all the most respectable workmen in it. 

There are about 2,000 master tailors at Vienna, employing about 6,000 workmen and 
apprentices. They have good markets in the principalities and along the Lower 
Danube. The capital of the Vienna tailors is about 400,000 florins, ($192,000. ) 

Weavers.—There are about 10,000 silk, wool, cotton, shawl, ribbon, and lace weavers 
in the capital, residing chiefly in its western suburbs. Their average wages are low, 
and rarely exceed five florins ($2,40) a week. Lately, however, the trade has improved, 
ee the present wages of the Vienna ribbon-weavers average at about eight florins, 
($3.84. ) : 

Plumbers and lamp-makers.—With_a considerable export market; average rate of 
wages twenty florins ($9.60) per week. 

Smiths and iron-workers.—Supply of labor below demand; wages from two to three 
florins (96 cents to $1.44) aday. The engine-factories of Messrs. Seigel, at Vienna and 
Wiever-Neustadt, (which last year exported fifty locomotives to Russia,) employ up- 
ward of 2,000 hands. 

Carriage-builders.—Business brisk; good home-markets in Austria and Hungary. 
Considerable export to the principalities and Russia. Wages high. 

Tanners.—Work heavy and wages low. A strike of the tanners for higher wages in 
1866 was summarily settled by wholesale imprisonment, and many of the men emi- 
grated. But within the last year the rate of wages has been somewhat pushed up by 
the determined resistance of all the men to the old rates. 

Saw-grinders.—Men and masters together, this trade numbers about 1,200 representa- 
tives at Vienna. This year the men struck for higher wages, * * * which has had 
the effect of raising the rate of wages in the trade from four to five florius up to seven 
and eight florins ($3.36 to $3.84) a week. 


Builders.—The rapidity with which houses are now being constructed at Vienna, to 


meet the wants of an enormously-increased population, has given an immense impetus 
to this trade. Although one establishment Alone produces a million of bricks per diem, 
the supply of material is very inadequate to the demand, and the price of bricks is 
twenty-three florins ($11.04) per thousand. The average rate of wages in this trade is, 
for a head workman, 62 cents a day; (the day’s work being from 6 a. m. to 7 p. m.,) 
for an assistant workman, 48 cents, and for a woman 40 cents. 

Brass, bronze, and German-silversmiths.—There are at Vienna about 900 workers in 
bronze ; $380 of them are married men. About 30 women are also employed in this 
trade. Of these 900, from $2.88 to $3.36 a week is’ earned by 200, from $3.36 to $4.32 
a week by 500, and from $4.32 to $5.32 a week by 100. About 100 others earn by 
piece-work from $3.36 to $4.80 a week. 

The German-silversmiths number 300 at Vienna. About 200 of them earn from 
$2.88 to 3.36 a week, and the rest from $3.36 to $4.80 a week. The working-hours in 
this trade are from 6 a. m. to 6 p. m., with only one hour’s rest for the day’s meal. 
Many of the men work extra hours, at the rate of from 6 to 10cents per hour. During 
the months from January to August, however, this trade is slack, and the masters then 
discharge the majority of their workmen. An unmarried workman cannot support 
himself at Vienna under 40 cents a day for board, at the rate of $72 a year for lodging 
and clothing. . 

Printers, setters, and type-founders, number at Vienna about 2,000 workmen, and from 
700 to 800 apprentices. The apprentices, after two years’ service, earn from 96 cents 
to $1.92 a week, but cannot become worknien until after four years’ apprenticeship. 

The workmen and apprentices have their own sick relief-fund, to which the monthly 
subscription is 24 cents. 

‘The working-hours at the Vienna printing-offices are ten per diem, with extra wages 
for extra work. The men are now agitating for areduction to nine-hours, The average 
wages of a type-setter are from $1.44 upward per diem. The number now employed 
at Vienna is 1,400. 

Bakers.—Inferior workmen only earn about 72 cents a week, and head workmen 
about $1.68 a week in this trade. 


RAGUSA. 


The following is condensed from a report made by Mr,-Paton, British 
consul at Ragusa, under date of February 12, 1872: 


The chief cause of the miserable state of the agricultural laborer, and also of the 
embarrassed state of the proprictor, is the inequality of the olive-crop—one year most 
abundant, and then for two or three years not covering the expense of culture. In the 
good years, occasional olive-plantation labor is, relatively speaking, not ill paid, the 
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laborer receiving from 24 to 30 cents a day, without food; but when permanently em- 
ployed not more than 10 or 12 cents a day, with food. 
The following are the present rates of wages of the town-operative class in Ragusa: 
Workmen employed in the manufacture of the thick woolen long-pile blanket receive 
about 24 cents a day, without food. Hatters receive a little more; hoe-makers, about 


. 22 cents. 


. The pay of a tinman, a plain house-painter, or a plumber-is 32 cents; shoemakers 
earn from 24 to 28 cents; women who sew on the elastic part with the machine receive 
16 cents; barbers, tailors, and smiths, mostly natives, earn 30 cents per day. 

Among the more highly-paid work-people are boatmen, who, if they own a boat, 
make 40 to 48 cents per day. Masons and carpenters are also paid about 48 cents a day. 
Skilled apothecaries earn about 84 cents per day; street-porters about 20 cents. The 
worst-remunerated condition is that of the seamstresses, who do not make more than 
12 cents per day ; but a female dressmaker earns 24 cents. The best-paid artisans are 
jewelers, who receive from 60 to 72 cents per day. 


CONDITION OF AUSTRIAN INDUSTRY. 


Since this page was first put in type the following information has 
been furnished by Hon. Philip Sidney Post, consul-general of the United 
States at Vienna: 


During the years between 1867 and 1873, Austria enjoyed a high degree of industrial 
prosperity, but the year 1872 was characterized by extraordinary speculations, conse- 
quent upon the acquisition of most of the industrial establishments of the country by 
banks and joint-stock companies. In 1873 came a monetary crisis which deranged the 
entire industry of the country. In some branches of production there is still (August, 
1875) the greatest distress. At Brunn the weavers, a particulerly ill-paid class, whose 
condition has recently been rendered worse by the introduction of new machinery and 
an increase in the cost of living, have been on strike for several months, and a large 
body of military has been required to preserve the peace. The iron-industry of Vienna 
is now generally paralyzed. The railways are economizing and few orders are given. 
In the great works of the Staatsbahn, where in 1872 good workmen received from 
$3.36 to $4.80 per day, none are now paid more than $1.44, and it is feared that the 
establishment will close entirely. 

The workmen, attracted in good times to the manufacturing centers, are sent back 
in times of distress to the districts in which they were born or had acquired a residence, 
these districts being chargeable for their support. 


HABITS AND CONDITION OF WORK-PEOPLE IN AUSTRIA. 


The improvidence of the Austrian workmen is illustrated in the result of an effort to 
inerease the production of pearl buttons, the demand for which in Austria has long 
exceeded the supply. An increase of wages produced an effect directly contrary to the 
one anticipated, for the men finding it possible to live by three days’ work per week, 
instead of the five to which they had been accustomed, devoted the other two days 
to recreation. The people are industrious, but fond of amusement, and few of them 
work as energetically as do persous of their class in England or America, though when 
not interrupted by the numerous holidays observed here, they are usually steady and 
methodical in their labor. They all drink beer or wine, but there is no such thing as 
intemperance in the American sense, and cases of drunkenness, if they occur, must be 
rare indeed. 

In the large cities house-rent is high, and the houses of the workmen are far from 
comfortable. In Vienna the state and municipal tax on rent approaches 50 per cent. 
of the rent paid. It was a fraction over 42 per cent. last year. The enhancement of 
prices consequent upon an excessive paper currency has not been attended with a pro- 
portional increase of wages, and the laboring classes are now in a suffering condition 
even when employed, while the unemployed are dependent upon public assistance in 
the districts to which they belong. 


Extract from the Baltimore American of June 29, 1873: 


All the most menial work in Vienna is done by women, such as cleaning and sweep- 
ing the sireets, gathering up garbage, carrying water, and pumping it from the cisterns 
to the reservoirs in the upper stories, sawing wood, spading the ground, the making 
and carrying mortar in buckets, and handling the brick used in building. There are, 
no doubt, many thousands of them to-day doing this species of laboring-work in 
Vienna. They are of all ages, young, middle-aged, and old; but all seem to be strong 
and healthy. The wages are one florin (48 cents) per day. 
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LABOR IN SWITZERLAND. 


The various industries of this little state, which, in its mountain home, 
has for nearly six centuries preserved its independence, are of deep. 
interest to the citizens of a newer but more widely extended republic. 
It is to be regretted that the labor of so worthy and industrious a peo- 
ple should have received so inadequate a reward, for in few parts of 
Burope have the earnings of the working-people been so poorly paid. 
These low rates of wages have induced a comparatively large emigra- 
tion, chiefly to the United States,* where the rewards of industry were 
more abundant. 


EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 


The manufactures of Switzerland, which to avy considerable extent 
find a market in the United States, are chiefly confined to two, viz, silk 
goods and watches. 

The following table, which gives the value of the principal articles of 
Swiss production which were exported into the United States in the 
decade from 1864 to 1873, is translated from a statement published by 
the Statistical Bureau of Switzerland : 


Statement showing the exports from Switzerland to the United States in the ten years from 
1864 to 1873, inclusive. 


[Franc computed at 194 cents.] 




























Articles. 1464. 1865. 1866. 1867. 1868. 
pee a eee 
Silk, and manufactures Ole ot eteatematiala= $4, 963, 126 $5, 744, 240 | $6, 194, 491 $3, 669,524 | $4, 133, 531 
Tissues of cotton and woo... 321, 230 832, 436 | 1, 008, 793 397, 474 242, 467 
Embroideries ....-------------+-+++--- +--+ 68, 694 220, 725 631, 047 615, 047 594, 775 
Braiding straw and horse-hair..-....--- 157, 307 296, 631 620, 060 474, 319 409, 987 
Watches and parts of ...-.-.----- aeons 1, 653, 052 | 2,203, 881 | 2,553,215 | 2, 020, 672 2, 041, 597 
Music-boxes....-.------------------++--- 14, 134 21, 138 58, 501 51, 713 67, 667 
(WRECKS coo meee cco beicivieriecasenesmnn sine 47, 107 95, 525 138, 525 161, 391 206, 200 
MPR LON ac dacine ss bes a Bnicee = «lo aini= = <in- ae ASU Oe mea ein is ena 21, 623 30, 563 42, 508 
MINUTION sap oo. secanaceesse soci enim ene 36, 081 94, 774 214, 216 235, 058 316, 342 

otal Meee oe oe eae Cece ce seer %, 265,045 | 9,509,410 | 11,440,471 | 7,655,761 | 8, 054, 974 

Articles. 1869. 1870. 1871. 1872. 1873. 


ee | | rl ne 


$5, 567, 819 | $6, 989, 733 | $8, 370, 963 | $7, 948, 384 | $5, 276, 881 
439, 361 232, 996 385, 027 516, 414 572, 292 


Silk, and manufactures of.....----------- 
Tissues of cotton and wool...-.-----.---- 


FEmbroideries ...... ..--+-------+- 759, 857 | 1,357, 669 | 2,007,288 | 2,230,249 | 2, 116, 397 
Braiding straw, and horse-hair - 546, 539 757, 392 605, 805 258, 326 430, 879 
Watches and parts of.. 2,597,903 | 3,219,872 | 3,335,622 | 3,570,940} 2, 545, 559 
Music-boxes 50, 454 66, 524 68, 374 86, 161 84,547 
Cheese ...-- 247, 341 304, 280 329, 223 434, 697 403, 261 
Leather .... ae aaa dee Oe 8, 698 113, 525 136, 768 87, 141 83, 160 
PmdTiGal eee cne acesncon gues teens 298, 664 451, 108 492, 687 366, 504 263, 428 

Miata easca- eae an eect eee 10, 516, 629 | 13, 493, 099 | 15, 731, 757 | 15,498, 816 | 11, 776, 404 


ee ee ee ee 
*The number of immigrants into the United States from Switzerland during the last 
fifty-four years is as follows: 


Decade 1821-1830....-. seaaee febetcr renee SEE sr eSeeeeNee cee sraeee= eRe « 3,257 
HOSTEL GAGE. crew ccicin chines n.d e cle e maleiciatme tema ate (ished s beeee ree wemines - 4,821 
1841-1850... 2-2 enmns Sb aceasta ara teen omepas saeveceee Remaic ene ak 4, 644 
Bey =o 0 cots in eisai nimi et =\ninqininacilsieia === 5 ae te aa Sees ae seueees-2sies= 25, O11 
1861-1870.....-.--.-- ain ores sinie seria eGietaee es Feese* penats See oe ees - 23,839 

OAT LG cca ciclessicls sina oo nwie se acs neclvancen sive apenecenieenine seesincemwlaisie 2, 824 
TST Qe se caleaneces> welfeuces cohen in see ae aoa ee skis Santee sibs ons ie=ses - 4,031 
AST B a ccseiss tice acne een Wee teisab is Sines andor aise iin psaiser ais ese ease a - 8, 223 
1874. ..-. once tenneenarcnc cece eee siigateeee ane Pehisen essen tara - 2,436 
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The following statement, compiled from the records of the United 
States Bureau of Statistics, shows the values of the principal articles 
which were imported from Switzerland during the fiscal year 1874, and 
the countries through whose ports the various commodities reached the 
United States: 


Statement of imports (indirect) from Switzerland into the United States during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1874. : 


nn nnn ee LEEEEEEEEESESSIEE EEE] GEESE DERREEESNIEE 





















Commodities. Quantities. Values, 





FREE OF DUTY. 


Bolting-cloths. .---~..---.----.- ----e-e--- eee nee ee eee eeee rene eens ee ce seee|sceer secre ree: $133, 755 
Books) Scie sase eco aae a oceans eae sen sb een =e ae 8 namin einewisaiy oe ||-'a|5¢ <= <iF)z'= nine 1, 334 


Chemicals, dyes, &0...-..------------ 22-22 ee nee ence eee n ene eee Wee aoree isan ctiatcietaeer 4, 003 
Horse-hair used for weaving. ..-------------------+-- 2-22 ee eee eee pounds. . 1,110 1, 486 
Silk, raw .--.------- 2-2 neon nen ee een ne weet eee neem eenssrecccnes doses 2, 658 23, 435 
All other articles not elsewhere specified ...-....--.------+----2-- ee eee ces |ene seer teens: 2, 652 

TGA tee eae ee onsen ce encn ester csinecalccn cca asiens enniess sine's x cmt |simineavceslsiaeu 166, 665 








DUTIABLE. 

Books, &G--.-=. ----.<-3:--- 32, 858 
Brass, and manufactures of. 14, 57L 
Buttons of all kinds .-...- : 1, 589 
Mhoewsicals. sz <<sesece sa. 0% 6, 586 
Bil btaan pe oe ae oe enw ange oo ee aan = == ae eenas nl reso acide er ccs naa oases 945 
Cotton manufactures 2, 653, 863 
Bini Yy SOONG Nae eee see avens = aerial sme lene ee = dn Soa ys ine Sol en9)- ons ea 9, 366 
Plax manufactures ..----.---.-- 22-2 nen enn e ener ene nnn ence neem nnn c en |e m ne ennnscecee 20, 113 
GEIARE WATO oe 0 eed coe ek cao rewer sca cak ancniecnrasncencestcnmnrissn esis Z 5, 024 
Hair Manuractures ..--2--. coc occcc ce cccwen cosesenesses eae 68, 642 
Tron and steel manufactures .--..-----------+-------- Bae e eS 43, 309 
MPOWOILY. <= = -- ooo nnn nani se enn ronson seenn 27, 569 
Teather of ail kinds....-..-----52----- i oa 80, 010 
manufactures of. . 2, 112 
Musical instruments... - 58, 671 
Paintings, &c.-- 8, 945 
Precious stones ----.----- een eee nn ene een nee e ee reece nen eneereseres: ee naan 30, 005 
Bere SHOTS ee a tn oe oe wo lace Saiwereis'e ale ota sina co nitennnnccnnsesese|si sheccrn ais: 396, 767 
Silk manufactures <<<cececcc- nce cccce neo cece sennenensnecseren sen ccecee|eceerseecie cise 4, 504, 170 
Straw manufactures ...--------2-- ene ewes enn ens nnn n cence eet nner en ccrenns|occsorense ste: 362, 286 
Sara GRU Me Mn eee a oe a ocin a= nasicnnasaceingaenewos= arse en sssceer|snret sca = 5 2, 066, 649 
Wine and spirits. .-..-..-..------ 22-2 seen e eer een er eter c ee ernrn eer sr ners: Sane Bae 6, 186 
Wood manufactures ..-.----------2- eee ene nee e eens enr eset ; a 11, 88 
Wool manufactures .....-.---------------- enn ee eens seers ‘ = 10, 304 
‘All other articles not elsewhere specified.-..-----+---+---++=--- Soe 1, 707 
Totali dutiadlege=scacss- -sr--n' nem nnceon= 10, 424, 131 

Total free of duty ....--.--.------------- 166, 665 
otal ports 4. seee ee se oe aa = 2s sercerennenweneemcresec“ah|vcormes slr ac Gy 10, 590, 796 


The above imports into the United States from Switzerland were 
made through the ports of— 


Belgium ..------- ee sera wine comedies Ee SR oe te cic ne leeines Bac aas eet ee ae $12, 545 
WratiGOl-cetcscss-==s <0 =cee- = ~~ meee ee ena Jes Sh tas ae alps role erainetetsa'e 5, 285, 833 
Germany .------- ------ +--+ --+- +--+ 7° eo dot ocins neta ce melee aise. 3, 796, 114 
England ...-.----------------- DE nee ho cue Sarsoteiseeheisewielete ain Saini sieini=ie1= = 1, 488, 452 
Meola sisson anole m-cerineer sons, FASE RCE OSPR OLIN SURO BAO 972 
Netherlands.--..---- St ae oe pebore SROs BP epee setae ons Bre tee wins 6, 880 





10, 590, 796 


Eat alee en seine nie cetn eis ernie waierrmmcsrinmarseiracie? Rircncnn = > ar" 


WATCH-MAKING. 


Although the exports of silk manufactures exceed in value those of 
watches, yet the latter industry is more widely extended, and of more 
advantage to the country, in consequence of the employment which it 
affords to the people, especially to women and children. Geneva and 
Locle are celebrated for the extent of the products of watches, but the 
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principal seat of the industry is at Chaux de Fond, which is the largest 
settlement where watch-making is carried on. In the valleys of the 
canton of Neuchatel (in which this town is situated) you will hardly 
pass a farm-house without seeing one or more windows designed to let 
light fall upon a workman’s bench. 

The statement above presented gives the value of watches and watch- 
‘materials which were exported to the United States during a decade ; 
but the value of the whole annual production of Switzerland is stated 
to be $17,600,000. It must be borne in mind that this is but the origi- 
nal cost of manufacture, without the addition of profit or duty. In- 
deed, the exports consist largely of watch-movements, and, therefore, - 
afford but an inadequate idea of the value of Swiss watches to the 
wearers, after gold and silver cases have been supplied, and the various 
dealers and the government have imposed their respective tariffs. The 
following is the estimated production of watches : 


Estimated comparotive production of watches in the principal manufacturing countries. 
a ee See 


Countries. Number of Value. 











watches. 
RUM OLING = ci cic cnwa'et Gijecicc coos caducs sees ceseeddaedsoubesesesamaraes since 1, £00, 000 $17, 600, 000 
ROH AUING Othe og oa wien a em Ga eri bn Reka eres acne ae ice Nort adla Sibandieth s amiaig staaiata oe 300, 0CO 3, 300, 000 
En gland eee Me oak ered cctomes Socin teats ece dase sacecak same eae sans 200, 000 3, 200, 060 
MOOR SEALOS oo. aa same cle eile acct tesco sstvic core sens span ses - faa eabiaee vivian 100, 000 1, 500, 009 
Motalicppeicind coeelemel nee cations da\dasiercew ens Sania atm news aa Me awn sound 2, 200, 000 25, 600, 000 





From the general census of Switzerland of December 1, 1870, and the 
report of Dr. Hirsch on the industry of watches at the Vienna EXxposi- 
tion, the following information is obtained : 


Number of laborers in the manufacture of watches in Switzerland, by cantons and sex. 




















Cantons. | Males. | Females.| Total. 
| 
PBR CHADOL eo secinaceuinioa sews Sc e nelaals iets © Glo easaie s/nswiateietani=i=1= e</so=1as ait ls ls 11, 081 5, 383 16, 464 
PROWING es clon coon ca Beales obiccievis + cial ee ce cle teleetalela luis team eels Stu hleciseeen seme 9, 302 4, 743 14, 135 
WAU co cc cca ccc ce etcnls caves ob alsa ten teh habe & Se Seb E ELT eh eieve tes eens 2, 439 1,313 3, 752 
POMC TRE Soe cin ble fins s'0 sin Ra Peis We» aw aia ioe eis wile Solna s sivas Sabin. Sina kiln ee sie aa 2, 330 1, 288 | 3, 613 
Mo Gali Scie wlcuplspiessmseecn saci ete Seie Saisie a ale ne plete ina teeta) 25, 242 12, 727 27, 969 











Dependent on these 27,969 persons are about 47,000, making (in a 
round total) 75,000 persons living from the industry of watches 1n Switz- 
erland. 
RATES OF WAGES. 


As the author was unable to visit the manufacturing towns of Switz- 
erland, and make personal inquiries in regard to the cost and condi- 
tion of labor therein, he is able only to present such limited data in that 
regard as has been recently furnished by the consuls of the United 
States. For less recent but more full information he has drawn largely 
from the British consular reports. 

Owing to the varied sources of information, it is impossible to make 
the same classification as has been made in the case of Germany and 
other countries. Ried 
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MECHANICAL AND FARM LABOR. 


The figures in the following tables were furnished by the United 
States consuls of the districts indicated, in November, 1873. 


- Rate of wages paid for mechanical labor in Chaux de Fond, Zurich, and Balse, Switzerland, 





























in the year 1873. 

Occupation. pe Se Zurich. Basle. 
SKILLED WORKMEN, BY THE DAY ONLY. 
‘Watchmakers .-... Sesh RO eRe ted 28, MEN et PPR AMERY AS Ble HO weed. cee ee 0 60 
MAGE BEDIOOS on ae ec eee em are Aw ment chen oesitesaesscelnesmmasoe : 75 $1 00 |.- s i 
_ Bricklayers or masons 75 90 76 
_ Cabinet-makers.-..... 1 00 90 60 
. Carpenters -. ‘ 1 00 90 1 00 
— Coopers .--.-. ----------- 2 2-22 enn eee ene een ne cere ee ene ee [pee e eens ee 80 60 
Machinists ---.-.-.----.---1- +--+ eee ne eee eee eee eee cee e eeeeee 1 20 [$1 00to 1 25 1 20 
Me GOES See een ae oat ee eres oa ok cas «cope stne acetate nce cicists 1 00 90 13 
MR GRLONOUS Hae e aa ee ee nee Se eh ota See come Usinnis ataces cei cniciistst de aul 1 00 1 00 80 
MRUOIMGWEPR eo): Poi doun we es caueab uate eck udise aewmweies soak de se sh-sse 75 70 70 
FHUOMG-GUELERS — — o-oo nnn gen n swn  nne mene enon em aenie 1 00 1 20 90 
tHIOrs) <5 =a: - Bereta ets Geel ela ance aiwiarwes sisiastale pone 80 80 60 
SRTOMSE Seer ere re ot ket a daden diode uewerdes accuses opdeetee teeta ones 60 70 
eee RPT le ae ei rae ah rs Cok orto ei ieisab ah cc cabins cocina nies nee eles 80 60 70 
MIN DOLE PIG NLR oe es Pee oe wee a= s see oad see weete slaty major ale claltn eran 75 80 70 
PRICE OF BOARD. 

For workmen, per week, October, 1873.........-----.--0+-2+-----2---- 2 50)! (2: OO tot'3 00\\.2-see4 
# For workwomen, per week, October, 173 ......-..--..--------------- 1 75s) T 50't0..2) O01 hoe 





Rate of wages paid for farm-labor in Basle, Zurich, and Chaux de Fond, Switzerland, in the 
year 1873. 

















ac ag ac. ad 
my eel 4 a m4 
a | oo 8% ao 
$3|$h3| 258 a 
oy Wok ho A 3 
5 aed) age eS e 
Occupation. Selec eS ESS Bod 
B we 46 Pe 
Prat leieerel Ee Bas 
= ase ose Bs 
aa | ea ‘ene ENA 
Ag |acr| AlF H 
’ a 
FARM-LABORERS. 
Experienced hands in summer....-........------------------- $0 40 | $0 45 $0 75 $120 to $160 
eed em Md ES WACOM). Ph) eRe ates ence stecan sc ates eS DAML MM Sa Peiacs Bekite Aer entceee $e gate 
Ondinary hands in summers... 5305 -- = 2 sce e wee - 02 --- Sais aoe asl eco 100 to 320 
Ordurary hands in winter.) oe 2-8-2 5-2 a oc oe ee eee nese na: DOs mace ee ecm sc te schaaleen eee 
Common laborers at other than farm-work....-....--..--.---- 40) ease So B0350G0165' ||P othe eee eee 
TRAIL GOR AOE =o = ater oe eae nie tes oak tiadn cons wins <6is.- LG es = 21<)2,c14 [bo te te oats 50 to 60 











WAGES IN A SILK-RIBBON FACTORY. 
Mr. Consul Erni forwards the following statement of the rates of 
rages paid in 1873 by Messrs. Fichter & Sons, manufacturers of 
ribbons at Basle: 


Per week. 
Various inferior work done by girls from fourteen to fifteen years. ---.-- $1 40 to $2 00 
Ribbon finishers or cleaners, girls from fourteen to twenty years.....-- 1 80 to 2 40 
Work by the piece: 
- Silk-winding, wemen and girls......-.-------------------+-----+----5 2 00 to 2 40 
Women preparing the warp..---. ---.- .----++-+- 22-2 2-2 eee ee eee ees 3 20 to 5 00 
Weavers, both men and women...--..-..---.-----------+-+----- ------ 4 00 to 7 20 


WAGES AND COST OF SUBSISTENCE. 


The following letter from Mr. Consul Byers, dated Zurich, March 29, 
1873, accompanying a statement of wages in 1873, and the prices of 
39 L 
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articles of subsistence at different periods since 1800, affords some 4 
indication of the condition of the laboring classes : . 


Sr: In accordance with your request, I have made out a schedule of prices for the 
leading articles of subsistence at this city during the different decades of the last 
seventy years. I also include present wages paid workmen here. The wages paid 
now are proportionately larger than the prices paid for provisious seventy years ago. 
The workinen’s houses are good, built of stone usually, but are poorly ventilated, and 
often crowded with many families in a house. The distinction made here between 
common laborers, mechanics, &c., and the upper or non-laboring classes, is one not 
easily realized by an American. A gulf extends between the consumer and the pro- 
ducer. The simple truth of the matter is, the workingman lives very poorly here, as 
in Germany. He works ten hours a day, with one hour’s rest at noon, and has, until 

-gince the labor “strikes,” been very poorly paid. The prices shown in the table, as 
well as the wages mentioned, are those of to-day in. Zurich, and not of yesterday. 

Poor pay and poor living, as a rule, have not tended to make the best or the most 
rapid workmen. The dress of the working-classes is tolerably good. Many holidays 
are allowed, and this is a relief, of course, to the usual hum-drum life led by » common 
wworkingman. Much wine and beer is used by all classes, especially the lower, who 
make up in quantity what is lacking (and there is a good deal) in quality. Drunken- 
ness does not, I think, prevail among the working-classes as much here as in America 
or in England,,but tipsiness is not always the exception. Since the great battle 
‘between capital and labor has commenced, the condition of the workingman of Switz- 
verland has been visibly, and I trust permanently, improved. One of the greatest 
influences at work here in behalf of the poorer classes, is placing authentic informa- 
tion in the hands of the people in regard to the opportunities that await industry and - 
honest labor in the New World, and I hold it to be a religious, as well as an official, 
duty of our consuls and diplomatic officials abroad, to scatter the truth regarding our 
country to the people here in Europe whenever opportunity is to be had. The accom- 
‘panying table will give an idea of the workingmau’s living eanings in Zurich, all of 
which are rapidly increasing. 


Daily wages of mechanics. 


Cents. Cents. 
‘Machinists......--------.-++--+ 60 to 80 | Stonemasons....-...----------- 90 to 100 
“(TESTE ae eee ae e asceee 60 | Bricklayers...--..-----.------- 90 
IOUT CLS 1c cei eta eee eres cle 80) to 100) Saddlerssseess-.ciss2= ee ee 60 
Kearpontersee oes. tse aone = 80 to 90 | Shoemakers....-.------.------ 60 to &0 
‘Cabinet-makers ..---.--------- 80 to 90 


First-class engravers and good jewelers earn much higher wages, 
reaching sometimes from $1.20 to $2.40 and even $3 per day. Common 
laborers earn from 40 cents to 60 cents a day. In silk establishments 
and cotton-spinning mills, &e., a large number of women are employed 
who earn daily from 30 cents to 40 cents. Number of working-hours, 
ten a day, with one hour’s rest. at noon. Rent for one floor of four to 
five rooms for working-people from $80 to $120 per year. 


Statement of prices of articles of subsistence in Switzerland from the year 1800 to the present 
time. 


(The franc computed in U. S. coin at 20 cents ] 


a See ae 


| 


| Two pounds of 











Year. | 01 One pound of | One pound of | One quart of} One pound of 
bread. beef. butter. milk. potatoes. 
| | 
EO Os ao nee 11% cents........ 1 ot CONES... ase uek 13ieGnts cas oleate 
1625 53.5 ceuts ..--.. | 51-5 cents .....- LB! COMES fn nie ore ehe fetes aie lets mere 
1250 .....-.| 6 3-5 cents .:..-. | 5 4-5 cents ...-.. 14.vents...:.2... 1 4-5 cent -| 33- 
Biome se, | 10 2-5 cents...... I i? COUUS teste 24 4-5 cents ...-. 44-5 cents ..-...| 12+ 
er ee ee ee 


Flour, 6 cents a pound 5 sugar, 11 cents a pound; cheese, 18 cents a pound; beer, 3 
cents a glass ; pork, 17 cents a pound; bam, 24 cents a pound; veal, 20 cents a pound; 
wine, 10 cents a bottle. 
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_* INCREASE IN EXPENSES OF LIVING. 


The following is an extract from a pamphlet by Mr. A. Chatelant of 
the statistical bureau at Berne: 


The increase of expenses of living in Switzerland was a constantly progressive one 
from the year 13840 up to the year 1850, and not an irregular augmentation. The total 
difference now amounts to from 75 to 100 per cent., as will be proved by the following 
statement, showing the percentage of rise in the price of each single article: 


Percentage 
: of increase. 
ROW ILIDECQU: cee otic € caatetcicne aco x eisebee beste cs wees bees per pound... 66.6 
BONVONIUC NORV ote seat soe nin ape cine statins cca cn ce Saicalepeimeisiinie <a doztsecs ae 
Rid dan Sewihtce DnGtd ya o2 5 come nosn meet occ seitcecineac\s sane lOc ss cree 3L.2 
Veal --_.- Rea a antes mea SE mele Pec rae Eo) e olay mieten a (lOc eerie 94.1 
SE eee oe cna etc ne afedic an atime eave cine ls eldvete a ie Seas tem GOeeser- . 34.8 
ROG een. eee oe eee Aone aais eicwaleweinsece sca sn erase. arse eed Core Mee 89.6 
DEO aire area I CES od ore in oS asian laa eStae OAS epelciw(arcaies ae ae dowse ret 49.2 
BE OCR (ULC ROO 8 tay mem t= og San isscte cs ele alates a(4 clase eiaeareyeiavainate @o)ns-2= = 54.5 
LA ERY Se ceo sa GE ci AS Se i PRS ne rN Oe Cosease 61.6 
Seeer retard ti WM eee een eee ee a ede ainahals cet elainisin Sos ome eeiere doves as 64.2 
iuene ann eee EAS SS ork case cle opens aaa weiss Soe sies Mas Sekt Osea. 30.6 
Be teeNGCCe SUENULE NE aioe cin scr eile hese te aa « =tncie cians oes per 15 liters... 40 
BPE UahLOOS (LOO) os cama aaa me eae sans er eee cae oon ems 5 = s- nine d0n-eees 46.3 
Mean ee ee Ps ae ete hale eis teiaic ain ueisian, seis een aa iam Sans per 25... 19 
PS ees eee a cee wee alate alain wea) ela n nimi ein = mir wine aie per piece... 55.5 
Puerta POLES eee oe fans easly tet aie imine aie Ne einen wel om, sic i= - per 15 liters... 50 
POOLED ON earns fe Doe resi pa eee eels acini nem aeie w7ais = cia wie = anaes dozt ae 70.8 
eRe ee rere Irn ase ae ic fies ce lag Seine sea emaes Oeste ets 50 
Penicommaniedanpplesa: o2eee sea sae sana se ates cnsielese cin elo asec Womans. 27.9) 
PiraedsOned) POAlSass- <2.) se = eci- scien == =5=5 oud aba eahey- dO. es= 86.7 
ease >. =... ee rece Se ene a eee soe ae je ne ya SACO ce are 88.3 | 
SFr ree Neate 2 ae aie a aioe eel e aioe emer ie ee cia el dOtese-~ 86.8 
RITE ol ee ne lee ore n= eae eee Mee nie inn ae = dots. 56.5 
See ele oe Sinin 6 a eee toaie Sa SL SeRNe aieisseiaisi= hols S78 2)H12 per pound.. 80 to 90 
Pg U ee SSR Sc eiskls aimee eae the measure of 4 pounds (Swiss “ mass”)... 166.6 


The price of foreign provisions increased in nearly the same or even at a higher ratio - 
than those of home production, as appvars from the statistical price-lists of Ham- 
burg: 


Percentage 

5 of increase. 

Oilers eee Bee a RO eaten a Cine Kinin A Vinmpinrisiaiinipninen = siecey oes mieahe ate 120.2 

Wi rike eee en ne Sete Seine te cleanin ese ge eiciss ie Fre ere ee eta toe ee Geo) 

AT One aay nak ip aca nip ccm cairn ann oem ienne e¥ Ps eam cnnie - 5 sinic nnn te = = ty amiaim ae 14.7 

RECO sete aes ets ts Bache eee eee ic ate ais o eidinis, sea ahaa tee terete 54.3 

Me yolOUce meee nosis nace sae << <n einen pee aie eine eo nee rae 2 sae 139.3 

Beeches flre-wW00d s. -.-6 ss. - ce S-- ale a wae ecniee c nem nn a= min neiin= sie eee 101,6 

Fire-wood of pine..-------- ---. ---- see -- o-oo en tere ee ene ee eer en ere nes 90.7 
icy Lee es es ele iain facia cia Atos eo Hime nie anes nei Tie te aes eieee 50 


And there was also a great augmentation in the prices of clothing, shoes, house- 
rent, light, washing, taxes, and medicine. : : me 

In the period from 1861 to 1872, the general increase in the expenses of living was 
from 35 to 45 per cent., and of provisions from 30 to 40 per cent. Mr. Chatelant ar- 
rives at the conclusion that in the cities of Berne and Basle, (expenses at Zurich and 
Geneva are fully as high,) an income of from 3,500 to 4,000 francs ($700 to $800) 
barely furnishes a tolereble existence without any aspirations as to comfort or any 
savings for time of need. 
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PRICES OF PROVISIONS, GROCERIES, ETC. 


Prices of provisions, groceries, 
and board, in the manufa turing towns of Basle, 


Articles, 





PROVISIONS. 


Flour, wheat, super-.- per bbl. 
Flour, wheat, ex. family. .do-- 
BNORED GRY Ol os <0). 2220 2 =~ do.. 
Gore wed)... 56 .2-.-25-2- do.. 
Beef, fresh, roast..per pound. 
Beet, fresh, soup pieces -.do.. 
Beef, fresh, rump steaks. .do. . 


SeOIRCOPNeG 7 .0'2- 2- sen do. 

Veal, fore-quarters....--- do.. 
Veal, hind-quarters ...--- do... 
pVieaLentlets.<....2.-uc-ne- do.. 
Mutton, fore-quarters....do-- 
MiTEMOM eg, o20- 24. <56-< do... 
Mutton-chops.....------. do. - 
MORAG MCOSN (2 <j0 sy=- Keio » do. 

Pork, corned or salted... do.- 
Moms, ORCONS +... 5-252 do... 
Pork, hams, smoked. --..- do.. 
Pork, shoulders....--.-.. do.. 
Pork, sausage.---.-.--.-- do... 
Pia Clete a rants ici = Taree sire do... 
MOONS LU WOT Y(- 3 Soca ees apa'oe do 

Ubter es 82 oes et ees do 

NEG GSO ae oasis cig oie te aire do... 
Potstoes..-....2.-- per bushel 
BGG acrisa) eect) per pound 
RAS ee: oa ot ses, oi! do. 

RNA teree sso .--<he eae per quart 
SPB se at ae 2-2 = per dozen 


GROCERIES, ETC. 


Tea, Oolong, or other good 


AGL HI@ eee tataiet= i= oie =r per pound 
Coffee, Rio, green......-. do.. 
Coffee, Ric, roasted ...-.. do. 
Sugar, good brown..-.... do 
Sugar, yellow .-..--.--+.- do. 
Sugar, coftee...--...---.- do 
RVGISSRCS seo 22s =e b= a do.. 
DUM DMe nee cee cae nis do. 
Soap, common .......-... do. 
ramOhe =~ ot ete, tea dene do. 
Muewicoal.....~ i) «25+ ner ton 
Fuel, wood, hard....per cord. 
Fuel; wood, ‘pine -.--.-... do. 
Oil coal. .-....-..- per gallon. 


DOMESTIC DRY GOODS, ETC. 


Shirting, brown, 4-4, standard 
quality..... per yard 
Shirting, bleached, 4-4, stand- 
ard quality ....-.. per yard 
Sheeting, brown, 9-8, standard 
quality............ per yard 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-8 stand- 
ard quality....... per yard 
Cotton flannel, medium quali- 


Meet ni nan per yard. 
Tickings, good quality. .-do-. 
RCM esse 0a == = do.. 
Mousseline de laines ..... C0-. 
Satinets, medium quality.do-. 
Boots, men’s, heavy.-...- do.. 





+ 


and other leading articles of consumption, also of house-rent 
Zurich, and Chaux de Pond. 





Basle. 





Retail prices in— 


Zurich. 


Chaux de 
Fond. 





Retail prices in— 


Retail 
prices in— 








*Per pi 





1872. 1873. 1872. 

$5500) “S6100)| eases ee 
10 00) 6 40 *$0 064 

600] 560 *06 

Gi GOs) een doe £05 

15 18 16 

tye cae 16 

17 18 16 

ules eels ae pe eae 10 
15 20 19 

16 20 19 

18 22 19: 

14 17 13 

150) Jeaemee. 13 
eco 13 

14 18 14 
Beer, 13 

aes ee Tera ees eee 
26 28 18 

La eee alc aod eee ees 

eae reese ar Or aee een: 
13 24 1) 

Ofte cee Sees 

25 26 26 

13 to 18 24 16 

95 *014 110 

05 to 06 06 06 

04 to 05 06 04 

034 06 05 

36 20 18 

SOQ sere 144 

18 to 20 24 25 

alr eeee 8 8 rhs 30 29 
13 [Se ee 

13 Quite sae ees 

A [Ramee Coc 103 12 
rate eel Ie aoe 16 
a ene fore 16 
08 to 09 08 08 

C8 to 09 08 10 

Bos0 (8 S0rp ee coeee es 

BuO ear S100 Ween beet eae 

96 6) eee 

21 to 24 [21 to 24 23 

39 39 31 

30 30 38 

37 f0.40 187 toil’ |, aeeremeceee 

16 16 67 

19 to 22 |19 to 22 24 

15 to 45 |15 to 45 25 

45 45 29 

BE ee nce 5 00 


ound. 





1873, 


1 
24 to 2 





1872. | 1873. 


$0 06* 
05* 








1 00 | 1 00 
20 | 25 
eam 
| 12 
10 | 12 
10| 12 
09 | 06 
0s | 10 
10 | 08 
10} 18 

10 00 |11 00 

7 00 | 8 00 
20| 20 
24| 24 
28 | 28 

RD 50" 
20| 20 

30] 50 

5 00 | 5 00 





General average. 
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Prices of provisions, groceries, and other leading articles of consumption, §¢.—Coutinued. 














General average. 





16 50) 12 33 


300 | 250) 230 


4 Chaux de 
Basle. Zurich. onde 
Articles. ai i in— ai ; aes Retail 
rticles Retail prices in Retail prices in prices in— 
1872. 1873. 1872. 1873. 1872. | 1873. 
HOUSE-KENTS. 
Four-roomed tenements, per 
PMOIEO eS ce eee Se en eek $6 00; $13 30 $4 87 |$3 00 to $4 00 \$8 50 '$14 00] $8 36 
Six-roomed tenements, per 
PRONG. S4 oxhs herve wa eeae cn $10 00 to12 00) 20 00 9 50 | 4 00 to 10 00 |10 00 
BOARD. 
For men, (mechaunies or other 
workmen) ...-..-. per week.| 1 70 to 1.80/ 1 89 | $1 90 to2 28 |2 00to 3 00 
For women employed in fac- : 
MONIES ae nes ° per week 1 20} 150] 1 33to1 52/1 40 to 2 00 








250) 1 75) 1 66 





EXPENDITURES OF WORKINGMEN’S FAMILIES. 


Table showing the income and expenditures of the families of five workmen in Basle, Switzer- 
land, in the year 1872. 


{Furnished by Professor H. Kinkelin, of Basle.] 








FAMILY— 

ei ee . a 
eo Ea p 2 es 
os E23 Sis Es 
= AGS 8 os 
aH O's Es ah: 
oF Bag oS aoe 
Ee aos Sta 2 

So sa be ors 

=} 2og go oS 
Ag ee cre boas 
as Bea SE 2¢S 
et lead ao s= S29 
225 Fa 45 ag BBE 
SES mead :8 ag 

Es -F ae He pos 
. ke _ 
ol KH H e 

Weekly earnings: 
$5 88 $5 60 $5 70 $7 32 
5 2 2 





Total, say 52 weeks <5 <<. =~ soeigo------ 


Weekly expenditures: 
lou tnd PEOAM. ee -eee n= s caste noe s-anne—n 





Coffee, and substitutes 
Soap, starch......--.---.-- base ee ees eeee 
Salt, pepper, vinegar, olive-oil 
Potatoes, vegetables 


Oil or petroleum. .--...--------.----------- 
Wine, beer, tobacco.....---.------------+-- 
Open articles) ..2.- oc. se-seceen ss soe =e 


tle | ene oe oe et stays oe = asim aia ios" 


Total for 52 weeks 


Annual expenditures : 


Coalband: wood! |: ...2.- 2-25. - snee se ese sas +s 
Rent of house -..------- Rees aoe teens 
School and church. ..---..---.----- --+---- 
Clothing and shoes -...---------+--+--+---- 
Paes, Sete a: coup eee tae tener id= 32 ae mas 











ma- 
and 


V. Carpenter in 
chine-shop, wite, 
two children. 





























eee 455 52 561 60 421 20 401 44 436 80 
aaa 1 30 1 48 80 Lig 112 
60 48 1 09 1 12 56 
40 28 22 
QD diene elappct=ol Paleaioarette 
11 il 13 
70 53 48 
24 20 22 
12 12 JO 09 12 
20 08 10 06 03° 
54 20 50 52 40 
eae 14 12 24 13 20 
eet 49 28 1 40 84 24 
Ech aileatte telat 20 ON emer aia 16 
woe 5 00 5 56 6 28 4 99 3 93 
260 00 289 12 326 56 259 43 204 36 

f ry \ 
sore 20 00 24 00 14 00 18 00 20 00 
Baia 69 00 88 00 52 00 60 00 52 00 
BsSe 10 00 6007 Ree ae 1 80 3 00 
28 58 00 |, 52 U0 50 00 66 00 30 0 
Pas. 1 80 60 2 14 2 05 1 65 
ae 409 80 459 72 444 70 407.33 311 OL 
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REMARKS BY PROFESSOR KINKELIN. 


Family I. The weekly earning of the husband, as workingman in the factory, is o ly 
$2.80. He makes abouf $140 during the year, by extra work. The mother earns her 
money by cleaning two school-houses. To the expenses must be counted $10 for insur- 
ance of the family in a society for relief during sickness, &e. ; 

Family Il. The mother works also as ribbon-weaver. Husband and wife work in 
the same factory. \ 

Family II. The mother works as ribbon-weaver; the husband as mechanic. It is 
believed that the expenses are given very high, and the earnings too small. The 
husband has given his earnings as $4.20, but his employer gives it positively as $5.70. 

Family IV. It is not known at what the wife works. 

Family V. One child works in the ribbon-factory. Boots, &c., worth about $20, are 
not ineluded. - 

In families III, IV, and V, the weekly earning of the husband is given by the em- 
ployers, calculated from the months of June, July, and August, 1872. ’ 

The expenses as well as the earnings are not at all times the same as given, but 
sutiiciently accurate for comparative statements. ae 

Concerning the expenses of the five families, I wish to state that the first estimate 
was given to me by the husband of the family in question; the second one was made 
by a competent and experienced man; the same as to the three others. 

I regard the same as good as can be made. An account of expenses is seldom kept 
by workingmen. (An exception seems to be family IV.) They usé the money as long 
as they have any. With little money they use little; with more money they live 
better. 


Mr. Consul Byers, under date of Zurich, October 16, 1873, in transmit- 
ting a statement giving the cost of provisions and other articles of subsist- 
ence, and another of the expenses of a family of five persons, makes the 
following remarks: Sabie 


In the list of the weekly expenses of a teacher’s family of five persons, the average is 
about the same as for workingmen, and shows plainly that the income is less than the 
expenses. There are cases authentically reported showing that an industrious work- 
ingman cannot, even with the help of his wite’s hands, earn nearly the amount required 
for the common necessaries of life, not to mention such a thing as Inuxuries. The 
figures were exactly these: Earnings of man and wife, 1,700 francs; expenses of the 
family, 2,212 francs. These figures tell the simple tale for Switzerland, and no amount 
of fine-spun theories and loose assertions can alter them; they are there, and the 
workingman knows them to be sober and fearful facts. 

The rates of wages now paid in Switzerland to all kinds of workingmen are very 
much higher than they ever were before. I might add that house-rent is contin- 
ually on the increase, and the tenements that are rented at the prices stated, 15 to 
20 franes ($3 to $4) per month, are by no means over-comfortable or pleasantly and 
healthfully situated. 


RATES OF WAGES AND COST OF SUBSISTENCE. 


Average rates of daily wages in the cotton, flax, wool and silk factories of the canton of St. 
Gall, Switzerland. 


\ 


{Condensed from the British consular reports.] 





Men. | Women: | Children. 


COTTON. 


P Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Wadding factory...... ips w)ael= ea cicinw = =n iemeinelnisteien nis anh eine ae Ne <ee(lel 32 to 60 | 20 to 34] 14 to 20 
Cotton, thread, and knitting-yarn factor, te 14 
Spinning-mills ......--..-.- Pe eeee epee --| 30 to 80 | 22 to 30} 15 to 20 
Mechanical spooling and twisting mills ........).2.2. 02.2.2 .-ceueeee-e- 20’ to SO eee tases cloacae 
Ordinary hand-weaving mills: Sede’ -lnx> gurs|int Oe PR ee Taek at 











1. Plain stuffs..... Bisec eer sin's Uisaiucin SSE semaine Saerettaerenomiae 13 to 50 | 12 to 30 4 to 16 
ee Nec snreO Weevil g TUG”... -iaispcinmawmanhiceneinepnisteeeuemes etn 18 to 50 | 12 to 36 4 to 20 
Bare nTe wenvil emis... 6... csencrencesencmantaame nescence 37 to — | 24 to — 7 to — 
PRCHBATANGOOM WEAVINT TOUS. 5.0... wana. ccneelctacericn suacebaucieus *...| 22 to 60 | 15 to 40 | 15 to 16 


Power-loom weaving mills: 
1. Plain stuffs 





«om HMOs CNS Rin east alk olan eam 24 to 80 | 24 to 36 | 16 to 25 

CET COMO CIR NLM E sen a's u's alain dain lam vin nm alwaswie opeecow an co tealteeeree 40 to 50 | 30 to 40! 14 to 20 
Stocking and hosiery weaving mills... ... 2.2.0... .ccceccensueecesstns 40 to 80 | 18 to 24 

TEU Na AWNING? <9 jhclg Se eee eRe Lain Die. 71 10 to 25 | 10 to 29} 4 to 10 

MGC AN CAL GMNTOLAR EV mais nisi dsawieiy pais ease abi ae'ss wena Ga cenchacemaee 38 to 80 | 20 to 40] 12 to 25 


Linen manatactories (“‘singerien”) ......--........2.00..-.eeeee ae aminiat 20 to 30 


Beene en cme ween aee 


a 
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RATES OF WAGES AND COST OF SUBSISTENCE—Continued. 





| 
Men. Women. | Children. 





Pre . Oents. Cents. Cents. 
Spinning-mills .....--...-..----.---+- 54 to 54 | 27 to — | 20 to — 


Weaving-mills, (aand-weaving) 16 to 40 | 10 to 40 | 10 to 30 





WOOL AND HALF WOOL. 


Spinning-mills ....--.-- 2.2... s sees seen anes Seca center ee estos seen Q4° fo ||). 22284 nc glace 

Hand-weaving ..-.-2-..------ 2-2-2 eee ee eet ee een ee tence e cee reer ee: 20 to 30 | 20-to — |.--....... 

Mechanical weaving. --...---..----------- 22s eee eee eee eee e eter eee es: 30 to — | 20 to — |.---.-.--. 

3 SILK 

Spinning and throwing mills -.-...---,---+---++---+---- +e eee eerste 24 to — | 20 to 24 | 10 to 14 

Weaving wills: ' 
PEATE a oats oe ca Se eis Seni co eemantste ae nie sion mee des/aeamse ae 20 to 50 | 16 to 30} 6 to 20 
PADS Bot cc os kk lotto cecn eee sce e ovina elise sisepisise ceineeinpeinonisie - 5O)|ssins = sec bee neta 
ce Pocket-handkerchiefs . .....-..---s---------- eben cee eee e teen teens GOs ieee ate ksi ell gered 
PPE BKB oe 2 5 on gen een sainine memes nom ainewie = mieineiamisintn <'siae = Dd il ASS ee aie ov Sete eteearate 

SINGEING, BLEACHING, DYEING, AND PRINTING. 

Singeing ..-..---..----------+------- eee eee 26 to 55 

Natural bleaching...---.---- Neste e aoe aise IS . 40 to 60 

Artificial bleaching .---.--..---.-------++--------e-----e eters: -| 30 to 60 

Turkey-red dyeing. ..-....------------+------0-ser nent e serene serene: 36 to 52 


Checkered dyeing : 





a Dyeing stuff in the piece 36 to 5 
bDyeing yarn .-..----------------s---- +--+ 22-2 eer eee eee 35 to 54 | ¢ 
NMA Coo ogni! ss smes eames oe wo somes ern tines iam ainsi be Wee ee 40 to 50 | 24 to 26 | 12 to 22 
Cutting off the superfluous parts of the figure-weft on the wrong side 
of broché goods: 
SES ti ew oe rete em wie erie are mle ne iets > sine sieeinm clo 1O-t01 92) |e ene oe cet emir 
By machine .....--.-----------+-- 220+ -eeeer ences cst eeesenee 40 to 55 | 12 to 36 |..-------. 














Nore.—The franc computed at 20 cents United States coin. 


Average daily rates of wages in various industrial establishments wm the 
canton of St. Gall. 


Extraction of metals and manufacture of hardware— Cents. 
Copper and lead mines...-.------------- ----22 --eerr cee rere 40 
ron mines_--------='s-=-- scot Se ee See ae tae ta Scle dia Nees 40 
Forges and smelting-furnaces ...-.----.++---- +--+ eerrrr ttre cert cert 40 
Ome Orica een nee = See cemcet wee ese “neem saat wisis sain oe Bee et 44 to 80 
Founderies—gray pig-iron, men..---.---------+ +--+ --ee rrr reer ct 44 to 60 

children ...--- ------ -----+ ---- --- 20" --2- 20-7 5--° 20 

soft pig-iron .---- Le ccicne ent ciee eases ee senses nae 52 

NOt) CARIN Oc reine sore vamos vases Sancin n= bezels ens Nag ae 56 to 60 

Engine factories, men .-...---+- Boe race ete oer ene serine atare sesthoe 56 to 60 
childrens ---- ean ci aicin associa iste = easier 30 

Machine-shops, men-.....---------- aces eee sh eaaael R050 See eciseene ratte 40 to £0 
Arms factories..-------- Eee soe sine an csn === aera ate eee eel ye eee RCO 
Cooking-utensils and stove-factories.--.--------------- 4 INES Dee mha eee cia #40 to 44 
Grinding and filing down..-.-.------------- Bealeaseis = aetna Wei aoe - oes. 88 60.00 
Wire, tack, and nail factories-.-..---------------++---- See ep teeteters 34 to 60 
MWaremills soseeacessessees se oscs—- 4 --2- eo == 4~ eee See ee enes oe é 40 


Preparation of minerals and other substances for scientific, industrial, and 
military purposes— 


Lime-kilns, men..--------------+----+--- aR tes sree ee eiiearso satel rate 40 to 60 

GhildveM ss se seesaw ese ceie oie eis wlaini sinlZejmemtclnie siel= = l= ae aeetols 12 to 20: 

Brick-kiln, potteries, and drain-pipe factories, men .----.------------------- 30 to 50 

GTR eres toile 2 ie niente 20 to 22 

Powder-mills, men ------- ee ae aime BE MnO a Se cota ated eis 's © <1<\.5¢5 100 

Glass-manufactories ----- Heceeaeeet aed Sia WAI Seater: 3 bis eda RE Seta d 5 210 0 60 

Gas=works .....---=-\--- hee es sae ey ee ee eee aiaccae om =e neo 2 ens sce 48 

G@olor-tactories ..-2--.b--<1e-se-ncere e220 ee Feet stas tte is Sn ere 40 
Lucifer-match factories.---------------- pen ee 52 aioe orate es sitaiole 

Chemical laboratories ....--------- Was meee Ta hai eteiars st aisle 'a'= esters 30 te 60 
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Factories of surgical and optical instruments..---.-.----.-----+----+------- 50 to 70 
Water-color factories... -. 2s. .6.cecsmemse Paes oer tate eRe Cem a terete te aiseiee 
FROCITACTOLICS .i-na's enti ceciee pace sien. ROD ones tee Boe eee sie pee ere ee tec ae 60 
SScvnte-taChOLlOs cee ec ee Ota tore eee etc adicnmeis rae cewie=e tate et teem mira 40 
Threshing-machine factories.... 1.2.22. 0 ----- cone cone eons oe eee oon n none 36 to 40 
FMI OA HULO-fACLOMOS sce memeemeeene et ace bn oo cmon sea eer cee eeeniae metas ame 72 


Preparation of vegetable and animal substances for industrial purposes— 


ADSM eer ae Plea eine Memes re a citrate come arene ee sie sets ene emeta a eae eater 40 to 60 
SMELLS cree eerie a eens voce won ocr se bmee sicals momah shine me een ete eee 40 to 60 
SIRIUS ete 2 Rots Seca csc nec cei oecwnpaae nae beyee sales sajna ates ela eee 40 to 60 
Pema crishine Mills! Ao lesa cence once ews am sce ssi Sec ccs seein serene 24 
Trame-saw mills and parqueterie factories......-----.---------------------- 40 to 70 
RecA Kera\IMON oe ee soo + Ae caneciasise ce eee mrecine = pesos eet on cae 40 to 60 
RVOIMOM chtcccce as, sae cm aos ecaais ceoeiso aie ae ae see eee eats 24 to 30 
ome OME eae coe. can sens ssa howie lee eme sicelnee a emnen\an) op <P)5 eee eae eee 40 to 50 
“TSS EES a oes a cae ee i i a ORR Pee Ne eit TE RR aries Rr 30 to 60 
Gandiomnd Soap tacbories. 242-00 s6 nce aoe snc no8cie ceric tes eserink= =o ue ---- 40 to 60 
METEIAN eT ACUOTIOS 12 hice ae tosmie. cadeceneoh cc am sete etepcensheteshn acne ane ree 34 
EAGLE cooctc a ob ntedo aoc ccon wet Dame oee aac eee sme oe ete eere ae sierra ts 40 to 44 
Myed and, varniehed leather facbories.--. (2. .-. soseieeqe cmnniscaale men oe ee 
Sicoieth end waxed paper fictories.-2. .2 2.00, .. pena anlesmag-es-non-sa5en mae 40 
Wists cd POOMS MC COLIES 2 oo .co oct. Jes: one vost) ees vas Fisem eign seie telat eee 40 
ORES Mata UCUOGI GS 5.5 cee ac coe cee Daeencine sie cies cece sea state ee aeic see eee 30 


Printing-establishments, é&c.— 


PIMLCUA INOW Stole cree oe ook iate ne sam poeta weicis aumniae aeatede nein a <ivel eee ew eee 44 to 80 
WeODIOM meee i aac aah eteee oncese nee ati eGime name anit oo eae 20 

Child renee ct ctac asics = eal-sciniccicses eae Sean been aces =e 20 

MME ROSTAPNETe MOM toe eee ets abies secs ob ce mee hes aelse cine eines se einee einen eee 50 to 80 
GUNG AM ie cetene he nc eke = mia Stan e pibtaele tee een atsioers, 6 = Saws ate ateielaLo me ares 20 
PHopoOsTaphers,) MEN a---.s--- oes cee cee el pohewodestcebess see Shs ve ‘acta 40 to 80 


Paper, wooden, and hardware manufactories— 


Paper-mills, paper and pasteboard factories, men...-........---+---.------- 50 to 60 

WOMCR i conecen aoe ee een ee el Ore 

Mave siraw-paper factories, MOn 52: 2.5. ceccisceWoeee se seee saes osiaee nse eee 40 

WOMEN... owns cose tera Gnas oosmenen oe Se 20 

Carpet and stained paper factories, men....-.-...---- Ae epee camo. 40 

Bala vin oc CAnt elaClOMes.s sect c\ccfs acess ai memeceas Sosa toe wee eee ee ee 40 
VPA Prey ITT (Late CCOLLOR chee sielelsiai tena cone sis ese Ste miswrccioe eae ess ane Soeie cise Cee 

APOE UIED INT 2 sW1S'a so 'e) oie ci~: <2 e)n Sie aiaisiaie 14 anite an tein snigaeee eae ren aies =i oe eseatae 50 

MiOOCECat NINO TAChONICS). - 2 ct .)n sescw ann sects es soup tseemisos oda sss sepa oe 40 to 60 

Goldoband factories'. = utes nen cieg Sais csadinicie cane ents ea sic Smee peeeoee 50 


RMBCOMMAMLULG :...-.'- 5. yann du gate cceeyeriqucses ania seit ae oeers anes nea Ree ae 40 to 60 
inimanufactories of Italian pastes; men -.22-- 4 -sc5 seas eae caneseaackeoenpene 80 to 50 
& WOMECD!: ie eeoecctna-Seees seen ke ees ae 20 to 40 
children 7225. ust ananageeeee ee ee 20 

Chrecory-factories, MON. s: sesse se acess nesisasa Saat sea sneee EE ee ea eae ee 34 
WOMEN . om oie, ciate aetna onic Gites Dacia sta Stee ee eee ee eee 18 

children. sees el eae ee cain Cone ere ee anes 14 
SRiMnharoetaOLONles, MON 2 c.,\su'sae - on Sea ere se ree eee eee Gee eee eee eee * 40 
HANNE atch x) als dine cm sie Risie\n’o inte nines ocihie s Guise REIMER ey ieee ORIae SRC ere en 36 to 80 
MDH OS Prete iw pc eicicie se sens icin seme cenee fats bile die tdtnd = diel ona Se eee eee 40 to 60 


opaccoramd oicar fochOries, MeN. 22s. \os- beets ce coos ns SARE eee ee ee ONSO 
WOOD os < m sleie insta mim nig tse le tee ee pel ee ere a 
Children...) o\. sos oc 2 = 8b ete nce eee ee eee 15 


Amount of daily wages in the canton of Valais. 


IVA Re OSB OR RON se treyeintcte ciate mic aiw'm we 'o's nin'o = nlninle es Sola ae pe SS eet 40 to 60 
WO LMOMN e ateteivia! ricteieisla in cinallbin's o'diawie win te miele store ieee ateee te ein 30 to 36 
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Agricultural laborers, men......--- Meets Gce cc cetel seat tas rate teens 24 to 40 
ay lanoOnersteecnet cud acican Save ease sates sins oso se oa sta teeee es fSje clapeleais 20 to 40 
MOMen gave 1 WLEMKII UP OLOUDN Cs cam crniece cnc cae ciecce aire = se 5+ cpa cele 40 to 50 
OnE eine eee ae CRE ee Ars. walka ccimlirsieela ome wae! S clnjetbeet clade ae oie eeu 60. to 70 
Puno Wiihey ORG Of OSC) Sacm cansicsce Gees Some Scie cee cut wo nlchelsrmien Gmtes 80 to 100 
Ben COrs = Meee er Ne cao ss eee et eee oa so cee see et oe ane eee 46 to 60 
BES Tans RINt LCDS aspen a ne os oe, eat Cals orale, onlays ciniaeibieisie «0nd wears «ce eee 40 to 50 
BUA IEININ GICORS ame SEE ee ow coated Salas Memeeeteek teeta: HELLS ELL ok eed 20 to 36 
POS wea eae eee a eee aa ata tao aie ee ere See wa ca ae se esie anew ae 20 to 40 
iene Geeta es ey Orth a Her ae Stee SUBS Er cin icin eisjew\sitee veces tis sid.ce we ure 40 to 50 
PEIDGRN DOR ieee oe nie ase eee es She eee cele einstein ola tiiwe wc ese eemae ae 30 to 56 
Pe ners ite Lele eee Rae tse LeU Mate cee Rats webs rk Sous, s ecles oe sarc e 20 to 60 
PFC ACAB NS eee See tee eee eae A eee Mee teeta cen oeccemicsincac seae as sine amsecies 40 to 70 
ERM nae oe. Pen Rotate cocoa easing astcain cals sjynciee se) 9's shite, F490 6)0 25 to 50 
BIER CR Gea ee Aa Bae Bese Der See Sete tase Some lewie wens swe eeae aba saGe eis 40 to 60 
MEATPOTR =e ane 2 x eR Oe Sas Se SSeS Blas Seb ene China be weceesbeses G2e acess seem 20 to 36 
Peet ODORS eee ee ee Re a Cee nee cee tnie me siecle te eect castro s tins Sala amae 36 to 60 
ete Hee eueE ees oo Ae ee Las ee LS oo en eatipe eri eee pea npn.s a atom 22 to 28 
AMR e ee eee one Ae ce ee oc oY SMe ale te aoe eivs Saainele Sebel = sale Sareea 40 to 60 
ROA G WEIN soe stile «soe ine aeivianictieanete ener hua tape seein tr nitass osm Criss sa = 30 to 42 
SIRE ee et ne I ioe Sees Ween tise ee ease sai a.e sad aslo aeos wor 36 to 60 
Ree eETTS RENEE Lado oe es Sn FO Se a is Sek Si hom SBaiat Se cin, natcialae tomimiacane 80 to 120 
Cooks, men, engaged by the year.----. .2-.-- --.0 2-2 sie- -- 2-2 - nese seen ne 20 
PROT TOR Wc OO GN Raat ec Sete ee ata ele tr ele = iter te ele 8 
SA RAS SURSSEN tte ate a one okies Sear mor ase nee et trcwore eeta tes te tee cae se 20 to 22 
RnR icy CTT ee Pa ey arti < minke ai Nelaninner mneinjeoneinusbinigts elas 20 to 36 
DGG HBeR see ee Oe ence eae ewisa meme saa etseeRnh sce sR Sree a cece 20 to 56 
Mata RAT UOMO AIL Ae <1 542 Jace isos ooo esc ce seca SRE aks osc wniebemememete 36 
Head waiters engaged by the year.....--.-----.----- ------ ---- ------ ------ 20 
Be rneeiys oe ee ee pt ice oie as heck late woe ie aie wie cleicieaiew a= Sepaiticte Sima came teteotes 20 
HAM DerMAlas ~o22 css = 51S aoe =e CRAPS SO Aas aca paces sows eae 20 
aE ETT BAC al et eee Siete inne ateie = cal eis s sidtai= Sm winless ney oleae 20 
SAID ye oe ee ah ate eel sree pee a liste aren mre aera, 2 aie wi minds onesie ate ote 20 
Maa ON ei wait Screen iia A eee ale Slee wee aes scid ocie's isle Bldlo se ore sisters s Steet 8 to 10 
Carpenters .... .---.--- 2-2 cee ane ree ne ns ae ne ee esi eee ee ene 40 to 56 
RRR SUES Sire ehrte eee sie ans aa IO A Oe ews ia i blelele ele: la ie ots wisimreieis 50 to 60 
CANTON OF GENEVA. 
: Bverane House-rent| Living per 
Ocenpation. Oe per week. week. 

Working jewelers, (men) -..---.- deck ee eee boaee $6 60 $0 69 $2 80 
Working jewelers, (women)...--...----.-------- é 4 20 69 2 00 
PPNICOUE Coan oc cnSle pater anes Sehies dace e net ses enee> < 25 3 00 69 2 25 
MOEECYS ees eras cae eer See eae a 5 cee ee ces ct ales sialon wins (winime’= aiaia ai 2 76 69 1 68 
BaG@dleLrS. cass ecuce ee see cee eek bance ec oe csc cewiccasewesecws s+ casa 3 12 69 2 23 
Coopers .-..------------- cece cee eee ee cee cere ne cee e eee n en eee 3 24 69 2 25 
IGIEOLA Locke bere ee cnet Seem Sewite wall oonsb ewes Sai es nmains =~ -iace- a *2 80 69 1 68 
BtCHODS .co oc chances ccuwe reese cess Siete ake oboe cectaannwes aremianne sie 3 60 69 225 
ROE ye tie ee oe eo ice ariel a nes wiodeaen cin eee nas xine e ramen nenies 2 64 69 1 68 
ManA-COBLS tones pene ree theme nieoe conic ocuis ce =ceainetaseccas 3 96 69 2 25 
Journeymen tailors ....-.----.----------. 22222 22-2 e ee eee e eee 3 60 69 2 25 
Hair-dressers and barbers ... --------------0--02-- eee cece es ee-- 2 40 69 1 68 
aie avai ish eee eee amen can saks ceeaee das sstiese=neerer se 2 28 69 1 68 
GMA BTSs asics Soto a tele ese = 00, <5 See dee wa aceicia sap ke pe i a siclga eines 4 56 69 2 25 
Watchmakers, (men).--.---...--00- 2-20-0200 - 22 eee eee e eee ence ne: 5 40 69 2 25 
Watchmakers, (women) .....-.-----------------------------2----- 3 00 69 1 61 
ISeciini GU Aoe tee tee ao eaten dewsee aotgeeaaas eas cien alain 3 00 69 2 25 
eat aR LAGE aoe se oe ae oa anerslen tare caw oce ids ciao Be eles temannns 3 60 69 2 25 
MmpineteTAKOIS) <6 6c = aon ana eeeet renee se enn en nnnegsseeenre anes 3 60 69 2 25 
Upholsterers . --.----------------------- Foe snare ein satel omnia 4 32 69 2 25 
Be ears tte oe Mead wlistdee dyes Qa aa ks shat passes = wean ae a a . ¢ = 
1 T OTS 2 now en eww we ewww ns cone cen wens a cee n meee cnsece sens ss c =i 
Re ae ee RHE 3 24 69 2% 














* Employed seven days per week. 
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CANTON OP APPENZELL. 


ee eee 








































Average | touse-rent| Living per 
Occupation, pili be per week. | per was 
SAIC R tenis ere cictu cabins welt Haein shia e eupmeeie = cine one siete wil eeie’s $2 52 $0 32 $1 40 
COOpPers . 22... ens ence cece eee eee en tnen eens cteecscrsereencne 2 28 32 1 40 
IBRKODS -12.. =<. < RRO aR law a orate enlests cms sinwees eee we *2-16 32 1 40 
MTR lNaTISc eeieuceitcamaes Oeeecceotieitas i etaas. wencerles. wielec saan 2 40 32 1 40 
TINGLE SCL coe Sansa eee tear cs sastae bce litesveceseatems sre 2 40 32 1 49 
MORWOTS ato cis etal bcte ce cee Mase keen seabllsacmms 2 40 32 1 40 
Mice aera eect erirca soe cece seen sess pease mcaeeiecee ; 2 76 32 1 40 
Silk-factories, (men).-...-..--.--- 22+ -e- eee eee ee ener ee eee a 3 84 32 1 40 
Silk-factories, (women) ....-...5-----0---- ee eee eee eee cence teeeee 1 $2 23 1 12 
‘Ribbon-factories, (men) .-..-- 6. 2--- 2-222 eee eee eee e ee cere eee eee 3.96 32 1 40 
Ribbon-factories, (women) ; 1 92 23 112 
Yarn-factories, (Mon) .....------------+- enor eee n er ene e eee see ese 3 84 32 1 40 
Yarn-foctories, (women) ....--.-----.-- 1 92 23 1 12 
Wrool-tactories, (men) .-. 222 -.2 ls. obi cee ween clases eee s en nimencees 3 60 B2 1 40 
Wool-factories, (women)..---..----------- +222 22 eee eee eee ester eee 1 68 23 112 
* Employed seven days per week. 
CANTON OF BERNE, 
Average rate of wages of the working-classes, with and without board. é 
Average Average 
Occupation. wages per Occupation. wages per 
4 week. week. 
WITH BOARD AND LODGING. Cabipet-makers)s: ¢<-<.5.-cegaee- ee $3 66 
ASE ACES rain Si aimtnte oo ale aere teil alate eit 3 00 
Working watchmakers ...---.------ eI SO EP ABCOROTS 2 soe ode ast cease Stee 3 42 
NORIO ME = tol—ys Stain cle cteie ins visiarm Cre=systarm mie 1 19 || House-decorators ..-...-....------- | 3 42 
MRE Pe esata Tom oie eieicin sass ee 4-00, WiSimiths: 3-22-3222 eee eee 3 30 
SHOONIOISOLS) .- osc lsas,-< «see eeieins oa, 4.40) || Bochksuvithsics. .s- a ge eee tena 3 30 
MMAMUeM OTS cue ew. cok ose Galea le acon} Filed: || Poolemiths«.. c+. s245-ss---eoaeee ee 3 30 
BOAO atc e cee asa Pace wen snes HE 07 | wleehanies's se aeeee eae eee ee 420 
RENRDIONS reo setae ot = oie onic eeiars 1 00 1 Brass-tonnders << se-a=-s.)ac ce esas 3 #2 
SECUMOUS chor ce te seiccs cscs Hoaeeae hone 240 HP OUnGOLS astss cot Semele wore eineclaata ae 3 96 
Gee NOLTOLS 4-2-2 sone ese seaee cae F521 | DEON Mes oo yeaa =e eae oe 3 60 
SRMIROM Sh eat Sale auies 5 Sse Rinne fale. state i 19 if IBOTAV ELS eae cesta eis oe ae 4 80 
Butchers 149 | Lithographers 459 
-Barm-servauts ..-.-.---.-- Pe #0 || Lithographers a2 
‘Women: servants §3 30 || Compositors .-..--..-.----<-------- 3 60 
IPYINGTS!< oo s ee aes ee eee 3 60 
WITHOUT BOARD AND LODGING. BOOKDIMNders. se e-s'.- 5 tater a en 3 10 
Goldsmiths .-. 4 20 
BPN SOUS cri mide iaterwra aie icf e i sine 3 00 || Brush-makers oat, 
INDESIGN 2 o.oo oo- ads ennoe $90) to.4 80.1) Vallors G2 -.es aaeincs en 3 20 
Stone-cutters 3100 Sed diets Joe esa tise «im cinemsew/atiinisos 4 20 
AROMOMIGH 5-2 ciel lone swe, Upitos¢ 805)" Potherae: cen cen-nesae ave nce eaeriae 4 20 
WARVEMGCES | doaes cwicweaa shiek saccens 330 le Cartwrights 5 - <siensademece a gesee 3 00 
IPOPOINCD)=s.-c'ss's<,9nsee ieee aeee ise Up to 4 80 || Photographers, operators ......-..- 8 73 
POWMELS kee cla léndis vvice daidahipaye cea 3 00 || Photographers, assistants........-. 3. 13 














* Provide their own tools. 
t Work on Sundays. 


Notr.—The above artisans often earn more by piecework. 


+ Engaged by the month. 
§ Per month, 


Table showing the average prices of provisions and fuel in the canton of 


Berne. 
Cents. 
Bread, rye mixed with wheat -..-... Gist ca Se eee per Swiss pound=1.103.. $0 04 
Perret ESCO OY: «1,0 ais. sap + +0, o2enieemneeeia seme eete eh sn One serene Qonse 13 
Peep SeCODa OUOLY «0.6.5 ca csin ner nsem ae Rie oe ea a eee GO teak ee adore 12 
Loe eee eye Sen ce sok w no we ns Coe pee Se ON SORE pee eae eae Co eee ee do. =. 13 
PEOmiete watbiacic I ax cic, oinfefte! o12.0 5 occ omine ee CS Se DE Ie eeS Gos setiyes Secs do... 19 
eS OS teeta ie sts eme.~'= alee ee se Si5 eb a sata Sod hl See tO aes aes GOs <5 6 
MD TLONOVE nretateialt a bie cvaicia'= a iclo< 2s +o ne oaicis sclea ce Gate, Mure ons CLOSE eee do... 20 
PUGH ase hastec eRe Wc iieis gels Sib, dln Sim dilcic a's «cn maatetate ls Bree Ne COcous oetha sees 18. 
GNiccaiit ed Geren oe RRR a noha Gna he Clas wn ao wine sic tiolele. oe pie bee MO VOL eaxmses ao5 4 do... 18 
IPA GVO OC oe eae ateistets rin ='min elteinin'eieieis ojo, o o/ale/e ciate «/ostelssiole Secs terior per klafter.. 5 80 
BGGCIi <5 seman it<istatele in steelers SAG Ein ae Sipe cise ie wis oe Classi alee Eee eee ee One 9 20 
Dart 2255 ee cee eee eee eee wiswee ceeecs tres emis casa scemmeper WACan 0d. monUD 
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Table showing the quality, quantity, and average prices of provisions con- 
sumed per week by an ordinary day laborers family at Berne, consisting 
of 8 persons—2 adults and 6 children. 





Bread, 8.823 pounds English per day, at 4 cents per pound. ......-..----.------ $2 24 
Milk, 48 imperial pints per day ---.-- .-.--..---+-.------ Lhisthost ab de Se eee 67 
Coffee, 1.103 pounds English per week .. .----- ------ 2200-5 ce eee eee eee anes 20 
Coffee made of chiecory, (“* sparkaffee,”) a small packet per week..-.--- Lede ees 2 
Cemiee, BESENCO) Oly oa secur nw oem sacle oe ce - ee ae citis ae Saigo 2 ois ee wed RoR aeie 3 
Flour, 1 pound per week, at 5 cents per pound ...--.---.-.-----+----- -------- 5 
Meat,* 1 pound Swiss, (about once a mouth,) of lean bacon, at 18 cents .-.--.-- 4 
Potatoes, 10} imperial quarters per month ....--.-.-----+-------- +--+ -+---+---- 22 
Cabbage, made into sauer-kraut ...-.....------)- +--+ ++ 220 ee eee ee eee ee ee eee ee 4 
PDT Oia hs as MS Sachasmcrch dich dalwiniseie = 3212 sere Geese eles baie be sclera eee £0 
Salt 3 cents; fruits and vegetables, 10 cents ...-------------+---++-- +--+ eee 13 

TRG ea le ene Hane cro saresqaeratclasia Sloe Hote aomrect ae Soot waras)< oils .a Be a stoe meee 4 04 


Amount disbursed by the same family for house rent, fuel, taxes, and vart- 
ous other necessary household expenses during the year. 


Rent for one,large room for the whole family, and part use of a kitchen. 2252. $30 00 
Fuel for cooking-purposes—a bundle of beech wood per day ..-.-------------- 18 25 
Fuelfo warm the room in winter—ono large cart-load of turf...---..---.----- 5 00 
Lighting, during the winter months, a pint of oil per week, at 10 cents.....--. 2 60 
Municipal gas rates 2.22... 222-0 22 = eos een eons ea ct teen eee eras et ose 40 
Blacking, one small box, per month, at 4 cents; soap and matches, 3 cents -..- 84 
School-books and slates for children attending school, per annum.....--...---. 4 00 
Breakage, thread, needles, &c., per annum - ....--.---- +--+ -----2 ee eee erect 3 00 
Soap, washing done at home, (1 Swiss pound,) 9 cents per WGK: «i onion) oatmeal 4 63 
Pig’s grease for boots and shoes, 1 Swiss pound, 20 cents per month ....----.-- 2 40 

PUG Tah Soe ee ele ea tes See APU s ae a esule ee eee tendo may Seni TALE: 


Table showing the annual average expenditure for clothing of an ordinary 





workingman. ; 
Coat, price $6, usually lasts three years..---. Sey Seg ene ees: tee lar aie $2 00 
Waistcoit, price $1.40, usually lasts one year -....----. ---- 222+ eee eee coer r eee 1 40 
Trowsers, price $2.80 to $3..---- ------ 2-22 + veces cee eee rece reer renee 2 90 
Shirt, price &5 cents; two required every year .-..----------++--25 20-2 ert eee Lea 
Stockings, cotton, price 40 cents, usually last one year..-------------+--+--->- 40 
Stockings, woolen, price $1, usually last one year.-.-----------------+ +772 +77" 1 00 
Boots, price $2.20, usually last one year, require being twice resoled, extra ex- 
pense G10. 2 caaise ond se nbip et tep oem mgt bene esee hs ose ae a dees 3 60 
Shoes, price 80 cents, usually last one year, resoled four times, extra, 68 cents.. 1 48 
Neck-ties, price 30 cents, usually last one year..---- ----------2+ + e222 eee roe 30 
Felt hat, price $1.60, usually lasts three years ....-------+- +--+ +e+ee2 eerer ore 53 
Braces, price 30 cents, usually last one year...------- +--+ ++eee5 222 reefs reste 30 
Trowsers, sammer, price $1.40, usually last one year ------------+-----+-+------ 1 40 
Under-waistcoat, price 69 cents, usually lasts two years..-.-.-.---+---------- 34 
Pocket-handkerchief, price 16 cents, two required every year.-.-------------- 32 
Jacket, price $1.80, usually lasts two years..-.-.-----+ +++ +20 rere. sree ee eee 90 
TD Ota Bee aie = awit ainte elem ipe rise si rk epee tate Nees 18 57 


The lowest computation of the annual cost of clothing for a workingman in this 
canton is $14.32 provided he does not wear second-hand elothes. 


Table showing the average annual expenditure for clothing of a woman of 
the working-class. 


“Dress, price $8, usually worn three years ..-.-.--+-----++-+00+errer eer $2 66 
Petticoat, price $2.20, usually worn two yeaTs..---. -.-.+-+-2+-+ +2220 eot rt 110 
Apron, price $1, two required every Year .---2.---+ sere eee ee eee re ere ette 2 00 
Stays, price $1.40, two required every year -.-..-2---. 012 eee eee ee eee re terior 2 80 
Shift, price 61 cenis, two required every year .---.----- ----++ ++---+ 207+ aan 1522 
Stockings, cotton, price 16 cents, two required every year ..---.-------------- 32 





*1 pound Swiss = 1.103 pounds English. 
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Stockings, woolen, price 50 cents, two required every year..---.-----++-------- ~ 1 00 
Underclothing, price 42 cents, usually worn one year...---.----+-----+ +--+ ate 42 
Jacket, price $1.60, usually worn two years...--...--++-----+-+--2+ e222 00200 80 
Neckerchief, price 60 cents, usually worn one year...--------------+-+-------° 60 
Bonnet, price $1, usually worn four years..---..----- --+-++ ---2 seers eee eee 25 
Gloves, price 30 cents, usually worn two years -.--.----.--------------------- 15 
Shaw], price 40 cents, usually worn ten years ..---.------.------------------- 4 
Comb, price 14 cents, usually worn one year.----..----+-----+ --2---+----+--- 14 

Shoes, price $1.80, usually worn one year, but require being twice resoled; 
extra expense $1.12 o-oo. n-ne toe eone sence cece een ee ee ae oe 2 92 

Shoes, price 60 cents, usually last one year, but require being resoled six times, 
extra expense, 92 cents ...---.------ -- +--+ enn e teen cere ne eee cee eens 1 52 
Pocket-handkerchief, price 12 cents, two required per year--.---------------- : 24 
Under-waistcoat, usually wears one year .--.--------------+--- J eneeioei2) <a 42 
Hood, price 60 cents, usually worn two years .--..--+--.----- Sratwchass tice 30 
Bi Gall saat ate-cpsacecciceie Sysinle ame recieme eesaior ate eae a ee 18 90 


Table showing the average annual cost of clothing for a boy under 14, be- 
longing to the working-class. 


Coat, cotton-warp linen, price, including lining, 90 cents, make, and accesso- 





ries, 50 cents, one required per aunUM.......------------+---- ++ --2+ ++ ----- $1 40 
Waistcoat of the same material, one usually lasts a year..----.-----.--------- 70 
Trowsers, of the same material, $1.10 each, three pairs per annum .--..-----.-- 3 30 
Shirt, cotton, 50 cents each, two per annum..-.-... ..---------- ee). See 1 00 
Stockings, cotton, at 20 cents, two pairs per annum.-.-....-.------------------ 40 
Stockings, woolen, at 50 cents per pair, two pairs per annum-....--.--------- 1 00 
Shoes, at $1 to $1.40 per pair, resoling them twice a year, 44 cents each time... 2 28 
POC LCA Oi soo. 6 of > Palas Sead SER BeOS Sao wate asta cele Sai oe Sees cele toes oe ee 20 
@ap; woolen... .-. .--- --- 2s 225 ones cone wine case neo r eee eee dala me see ere eee 32 
Pocket-handkerchief, 8 cents each, two per annum....--.-------------------- 16 
Braces, 12 cents per pair, one per annum -.-.--...-.--------------------------- 12 

Movalecoses oh seis ba = Selene winste melelee hice cate erin a ele metres leer wnat, SLORSE 


CONDITION OF THE WORKING-CLASSES. 


There is no establishment in Switzerland where workmen can obtain cheap clothing, 
atleast at all commensurate with the small price of other necessaries. This is, no doubt, 
asingular omission in a country pre-eminently distinguished for its associations organ- 
ized with a view of ameliorating the condition of the working-classes, and dispensing 
charity generally. On the other hand, there are to be found in nearly every town and 
village public fountains and washing apparatus, protected by roofing, where linen ean 
be washed with ease, and at little or no cost. 

If it be a matter of importance to the workman to obtain food at moderate rates, it 
is of no less consequence to him to find cheap lodging, for the necessity of paying rent 
is one of the severest, if not the heaviest load by which his finances are oppressed. 

* * * 


A society for erecting improved dwellings for the industrial classes was founded at 
Lausanne in 1860, with a capital of $40,000. Another more recently, with a capital of 
$60,000, at Geneva, where the charge for asingle room and kitchen amounts to $30 a year, 
and the rent of a kitchen, which can be let separately, is as low as$2a month. Again, at 
Neuchdtel, another society has erected a considerable number of lodging-houses and 
proposes to build others for the working-classes. The apartments are grouped in 
fours, with a common entrance, two apartments being on the ground-floor, and two 
on the first floor. Hach lodger has his own garden, and the rent paid is very moderate, 

* * * * * 

As in other manufacturing countries, certain occupations are more prejudicial than 
others to the industrial classes, Domiciliary labor, too, so prevalent throughout the 
confederation, and which at first sight would appear to have a favorable effect in a 
sanitary sense on the operative, has not all the advantages it is generally held to pos- 
sess. It produces the evil effects of too sedentary a life, and also entails constant appli- 
cation to work subjected to no direct control. The manufacture of watches, both in this 
respect, and as regards the strain on the eyesight, is considered to be one of the most 
injurious occupations, although the authorities have everywhere taken the best pre- 
cautionary measures, both to protect the workman, as far as possible, from its attend- 
ant evils, and to prevent children from being employed in this trade at too early an age. 
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In the glass-blowing works, also, men are exposed to a very high temperature, and to 
leng night-watches, both of which are very prejudicial to health, especially in the 
Valais and Bemeze Jura. In the potteries situated at Horgen, in the canton of 
Zurich, a particular disease is prevalent, called the “lead” colic. Again, wherever 
the straw-plaiting establishments most abound—in Fribourg and Ousernone espe- 
cially—the workman is subject to a disabling affection at the extremity of the fingers, 
in consequence of his being repeatedly obliged to dip the hands in cold water, and 
keep them wet. In the northeast of Switzerland, where industry is most developed, 
the injury to health, resulting from manufactures, is naturally excessive. The only 
exception is to be found at Schaffhausen, where there are large iron and steel found- 
erivs, and where machinery, wagons, arms, and watch-cases, &c., are largely manu- 
factured. In the dyeing-works generally, especially in those where Turkey-red is much 
used, certain operations necessary in the process of drying require a high degree of 


heat, which is held to be fatal to the lungs. In the cotton-printing establishments 


there is not sufficient ventilation to counteract the dangerous exhalations, arising 
from the coloring-substances in use. Cotton-spinning, moreover, produces a fine dust, 
which attacks the respiratory organs, and is found very injurious to health in Switzer- 
land; while weavers, who mostly work in cellars or on the ground-floor, are subject to 
diseases of the lungs, produced by damp. 

* * * * * # * 

In Switzerland agriculture is carried on to the greatest perfection that the climate 
and soil of such a country will allow. By means of trenches and sluices, water is con- 
veyed from the mountains to any required point; extreme care is taken to economize 
and render available the manure obtained from their herds, and great judgment is 
shown in the culture of the different kinds of soil. Even apparently sterile and una- 
vailable slopes are made use of, mold being carried up from below and spread upon 
them in the form of terraces. The use of animal labor in agricultural operations is not 
extensive, chiefly owing to the rugged surface of the country; and nearly everything is 
done by hand. The grain-cropsare inferior in quantity, but the pasturage is extremely 
good, and its bright verdure such as to render it a distinguishing feature of the country. 
The vine is cultivated in several localities, and some of the wines produced are of a 
very good quality. The cultivation of tobacco is undergoing great development, 
especially in the northern part of Vaud, which yields a cheap, though rather indif- 
ferent produce. The domestic economy of a Swiss country household is very simple ; 
from their land and cattle they can supply nearly the whole of their wants, and the 
profits of their dairy afford them the small sums of money they require. The quantity of 
timber at present exported exceeds $430,000 in value, but this must ultimately have 
a very bad effect on the country, as it is so far beyond the rate of growth. 

* * * * * * * 


In 1861 an association was formed at Berne for the purpose of erecting workingmen’s 
dwellings, with a capital of $60,000. It has constructed houses containing sixty-eight 
separate tenements, twenty-eight of which consist of only one room, a kitchen and its 
dependencies, with a garden attached, at a rent of #30, and the remainder at from $49 
to $55 each per annum. A second society was started at the capital in the course of 
the same year on a more extended scale, since its resources represent a fund of $200,000, 
although the shares are not all paid up. It has built some forty houses, also divided - 
into tenements, for which an annual rent (in round numbers) of $40 for each apart- 
ment is demanded. In the accounts hitherto given of the provision made for lodging 
the working-classes, those dwellings only have been mentioned which are constructed 
for married men and their families settled in particular districts, since this class of 
workmen, having the first claim on public solicitude, has naturally received the great- 
est share of public attention. But there are two other classes of operatives, the un- 
married and the itinerant workmen, which must not be forgotten, and which, indeed, 
well deserve to be included among the objects of those philanthropic exertions which 
we have just been considering. It is to be feared that, as a rule, both fare ill in Switz- 
erland as regards lodging, their hardships in this respect being mainly caused by the 
circumstance that they have no other resources to look to but those which flow from 
their daily wages. Yet it cannot be said that charity is not largely extended to these 
less fortunate members of the industrial classes. The itinerant workmen frequently 
find gratuitous accommodation in some public institution, such as the ‘ Héspital des 
Bourgeois” at Berne and the old hospital at Stanz. Throughout the communes, in the 
canton of Neuchatel, beds are at his disposal free of charge. At the railway junction 
at Olten, he is provided with food as well as with a bed for one night. Many other 
instances of similar hospitality might be cited. All operatives are, moreover, very 
considerate to each other, and are sure to give a hearty welcome to their itinerant 
fellow-laborers, in the fullest sense of the term. 

* * * * * * * 


The International Workingmen’s Association is particularly active at Lausanne, and 
has accomplished important practical results, such as finding labor, organizing clubs, 
banks, &c., for its members. Omission must not be made of the society of “ Griith,” 
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which, though of a more political character than the foregoing, is exclusively Swiss, 


and while constantly discussing the problem of “ capital vs. labor,” (for the reason that 


a large majority of its members are laboring men,) and whose political character is 
closely allied to the question of labor, exercises, by its principles and popularity, a 
wholesome influence over the laboring classes. re 

This association has founded many important institutions, such as societies of mutual 
support, savings-banks, cheap eating:houses, &c., and erected various resorts for in- 
struction and amusement. 

There are also other societies, purely religious, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
exercising special supervision over the education and well-being of the operative class. 
Similar results have been experienced in other countries, and led to the creation of the 
International Congresses of Brussels, Frankfort, and London. The Genevese “Society 
of Public Utility ” early recognized the importance of the suggestions proposed at these 
congresses, and with a view to avert the evils of localization, and for the general dis- 


semination of knowledge, have founded a library of 2,000 volumes on social questions, - 


comprising many books not found in other collections. All these various philanthropic 
efforts to ameliorate the condition of the Swiss population at large, and of the opera- 
tive in particular, meet with valuable aid from the native employers. A purely demo- 
cratic spirit prevails, in this regard, among employers and employed. The employer 
would not be considered by his subordinates, or even by himself, as entirely capable to 
conduct the affairs of his establishment, had he net in his younger days ascended, step 
by step, the ladder which brought him up from a room-sweeper to the level of the most 
skilled in the trade. In Glarus, which may be considered a model canton as regards 
the relations between proprietor and employés, and where a third of the population 
consists of operatives, the communes encourage every new enterprise, superintend the 
schools and local libraries, and, in critical periods, find labor, provide soup-kitchens, 
and buy provisions for the purpose of reselling them at cost price to their distressed 
workmen. At Olten, in the canton of Soleure, where the company of the Great Cen- 
tral Railway gives employment to 700 workmen, we find perhaps the most striking ex- 
ample of the prosperous condition of the operative in'Swftzerland. While the rate of 
wages is higher in the company’s works than in the factories situated in other cantons, 
the hours of labor are limited to from ten and a half to eleven hours. In case of sick- 
ness the operative is- always certain of being kindly cared for; or if high prices pre- 
vail, prompt measures are taken to relieve his distress. Cases of ill behavior have 
never been known to occur at Olten. The operatives are much attached to each other, 
and look upon the director of the works in the light of a father rather than a master. 

The laws of Switzerland oblige every Swiss to attend the “primary” schools for a 
certain number of years; and it may be said here, the government. has now under con- 
sideration, also, a law regulating the hours of labor, . 

So wide-spread, however, is education in Switzerland that every commune has its 
schools, and absence from these institutions is exceedingly rare. Generally speaking, 
the laws oblige them to commence attendance at the age of six or seven, and they are 
bound not to leave the primary school until they are fifteen orsixteen. The law which 
requires that children should attend the primary schools virtually imposes an obligation 
on the state, or, more correctly, on the communes, of endowing numerous schools through- 

-out thecountry. These institutions are of a first-rate character, both as regards system 
and management. It is generally allowed that the primary schools offer a solid basis 
to the education of the people. The industrial classes here as elsewhere are better 
educated than the agricultural population ; but on the whole few countries can boast 
of so general a diffusion of knowledge throughout the masses as is met with in Switzer- 
Jand. What are called “industrial” schools are also very considerable in number. 
There the subjects of study include drawing, modeling, calculation, (especially in its 
application to industry and commerce,) German, French, the elements of geometry, 
‘chemistry, and physics. There are many such institutions in the cantons of Geneva, 
Vaud, Neuchatel, Berne, Lucerne, Zurich, Tessin, St.Gall, &e. At Lugano gratuitous 
instruction is given in the application of chemistry to art and industry. Various other 
institutions of a like nature are found in different parts of Switzerland, testifying to 
the general interest taken in the education of the artisan and industrial classes. Lee- 
tures on scientific, historical, and social subjects are given in the different cantons with 
beneficial results. The Swiss operative undergoes his apprenticeship either under 
parental supervision at home or more frequently under the eye of his employer. 
Whenever any new branch of industry is introduced a number of apprentice schools 
are immediately instituted. Among other numerous examples, we find in the canton 
of Tessin a school where silk-weaviug is taught. At Fribourg and Geneva there are 
institutions where apprentices receive instruction in plaiting straw, &c. But clock 
and watch making, demanding prolonged and difficult studies, is perhaps the branch 
of trade, above all others, in which the practical education of the apprentice is carried 
to the highest pitch of perfection. Schools have been founded for this purpose at 
Geneva, Chaux de Fond, and Locle, the establishments at the two former places being 
municipal institutions, and the latter exclusively for the poor. The watch and clock 
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institutions at Chanx de Fond was founded as recently as 1864. Instruction is given 
to pupils either devoting themselves exclusively to watch and clock making or to 
workmen desiring to receive finishing lessons in any particular handicraft. They are, 
however, obliged to satisfy the examiners that their previous studies in other schools 
have been sutliciently complete. Prizes are given and certificates of general capacity 
on leaving the establishment. 

* * * * * * * 

The following from another source affords information of an inter- 
esting character in regard to the condition of the working-people of — 
Switzerland : 

Perha s the Swiss artisan is the most fortunately situated of all the continental 
workingmen. This is the result of various causes. “ In most countries,” observes Mr. 
A. GG. Bonar, “the laboring classes are, as a rule, wholly dependent for their means 
of existence upon that one department of labor in which circumstances have individ- 
nally placed them, and are, therefore, exposed to the disastrous results of whatever 
fluctuations may affect it. In Switzerland, this is happily so far from being the case 
that it may almost be said to constitute the exception. The peasant, when not actively 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, finds useful and profitable oceupation in a hun- 
dred different ways, from felling timber on the mountains to making portions of the 
complicated and delicate works of watches. The artisan, likewise in his leisure mo- 
ments, or when unable to find work, cultivates the small plots of ground which he | 
often owns, while his wife, and even his children, after school-hours, contribute more 
or less directly to the support of the family.” The Swiss is never ashamed of work, 
and if it be not obtainable in his own country he will seek it in others. Combined 
with this love of labor is to bo found an habitual thriftiness which enables the Swiss 
workman, although in receipt of lower wages than are to be obtained in many other 
countries, to save money, and even enjoy a state of comparative ease. Weve the 
English artisans, with their high rates of wages and abundant means of employment, 
to display anything like thé economical propensities of their Swiss brethren, the whole 
social condition of the industrial classes in England would become completely revolu- 
tionized. That low wages necessarily mean poverty and sufiering is refuted by the 
example of the Swiss.. With wages frequently lower than those of a Dorsetshire 
peasant, he contrives, by the smallness ot his wants, his indomitable thrift, and dis- 
like of idleness, to acquire a more independent position than is possessed by many of 
our best-remunerated workinen. 

In the history of the Swiss working-classes we have a significant view of the value 
of education, if not carried toofar. There are comparatively few Swiss who cannot 
read or write, and not unfrequently we find the artisan rising to the post of manager, 
and from thence to that of paptner or employer, by reason of the educational advan- 
tages possessed by him. From his earliest childhood principles of the strictest economy 
are instilled in his mind, and the habit of saving encouraged by every possible means. 
He ur derstands the industrial value of education, and, consequently, never omits an 
opportunity of extending his knowledge. While our artisans are wasting their time 
and money at a public house, the Swiss workman is busy with hand or brain prepar- 
ing for the contingencies of the future. Compared with the wages obtainable in Eng- 
land the average earnings of the Swiss workmen must appear very low. In thecanton 


of Zurich, for instance, they range from 17 cents to 96 cents per day, the number of 


working-hours being from 12-to 14. In the various cotton and silk factories the rate 
of wages is far below those obtainable in Lancashire and Warwickshire, although the 
quality of the labor is scarcely a whit inferior. In the canton of Basle unskilled hands 
in the silk-trade obtain about $1.56 per week, while first-class dyers average $4.84. 
Like the Germans, the Swiss have successfully adopted the principles of co-operation, 
extending their application to productive purposes, but the liberality with which most 
employers treat their workmen—a circumstance which renders strikes almost unknown 
in Switzerland—tends to retard any extensive development of the latter class of co- 
operative associations. A ; ek 

Owing to the excellent system of education among the Swiss, and their frugal and 
industrious habits, the workingman has inany advantages over his fellow-competitors 
in other lands. To provide the Swiss workingman with the means of spending his 
leisure hours pleasantly, and perhaps usefully, is the self-imposed task of numerous 
societies. not a few of which are founded by workmen themselves. Under their 
auspices local circulating-libraries have been formed in many parts of the country, 
even in some of the most secluded rural communes, the works of which they are 
composed being carefully selected in order that they may suit the taste and posi- 
tion of those for whom they are more particularly intended. In 1866 the canton of 
Geneva already possessed forty-three of these libraries, with 39,000 volumes, and that 
of Lucerne forty-one. The number in the remaining cantons has not yet been ascer- 
tained, There are also numerous other public libraries, containing works of a much 
higher class, as well as museums in all the principal towns. Almanacs, reviews, aad 
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newspapers are likewise published for the special use of the working classes, and many 
of the daily papers give out on Sundays an extra sheet with the object of affording 
them additional reading matter. Lectures on the social and political questions of the 
day and other attractive subjects are frequently given, not only in the great centers of 
population, but also in the remote communes, where, in the absence of regular lec- 
turers, the village clergyman or schoolmaster, and sometimes even ordinary workmen, 
undertake this task. There are innumerable workingmen’s associations which have 
some regular place of meeting, where books, periodicals, games, and refreshments are 
provided for the members, whose time is chiefly engaged in debating, get‘ing up dra- 
matic performances, and acquiring a knowledge of modern languages, book-keeping, 
drawing, arithmetic, history, &c. Much attention is also devoted to music, both vocal 
and instrumental, as a means of innocent recreation, singing being taught in all the 
primary schools. There is hardly a village which does not possess one or more ehoral 
societies, and in many cases a brass band. The rural districts of the canton of Lucerne 
may be cited as an example of the general taste for music, the beneficial effects of 
which cannot be too highly appreciated. In this little strip of territory there are no 
less than sixteen principal choral societies, seventeen musical societies, thirteen theat- 
tical societies, and twenty-five brass bands. Lenzberg, a town of 2,000 inhabitants, 
could some years back, boast of possessing two hundred pianos. In obscure villages 
dramatic performances are sometimes given by the peasants themselves. In some 
parts of Switzerland pageants are periodically got up at considerable expense to com- 
memorate some event of extraordinary interest in the local annals. Rifle matches and 
athletic sports are common throughout the country. All classes without distinction 
take part in these pastimes. 


The following is an extract from a letter to the Boston Daily Adver- 


tiser, dated at Zurich: 
THE SWISS WOMEN. 


There is sad enough need of the elevation of women.even in Switzerland. One 
hendred women climb each day to the splendid buildings which overlook the city 
of Zurich, the first fountain of learning in the republic; one thousand women toil 
from sunrise till late evening in the narrow lanes below, dragging heavy hand-earts, 
staggering under large burdens balanced upon their heads, sawing wood, or gath- 
ering the refuse from the streets with basket and shovel; in short, performing the 
most menial service that the lowest class of male laborers are condemned to do in 
America. I have often seen two slender women sawing oak and ash wood in the street 
while a stout fellow stood by leisurely splitting the same sticks. One poor old creature 
the other day sat upon the curb-stone holding her saw reversed between her knees, aud 
in utter weakness was rubbing the stick of wood.upon it to saw it in two. 
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In this ancient and renowned country there are few if any manufac- 
tures which enter into competition with similar branches in the United 
States. The following statement shows the kind and value of the pro- 
ducts of that kingdom which found a market in the United States in 


the year indicated : 


Statement showing the quantities and values of imports into the United States from Italy during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1874. : 














Direct. Indirect. 
Articles. : 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value, 
pathos FREE OF DUTY. 

BOOMS een ea 742, 412 $132, 356 217, 584 35, 2642 
Cieimicaleed wen icone cs tte: feces asteceds oes. <oc|cecene aS. 16, 173 : ; a ia 
Grane ese oe aoe ee nn cosa one 42, 193 AGE | 5 os cee asl le aie rete 
SERIAL SPC SETI ee os soars rate e nielam mins Pe niin male em alge min ol 58.507 |\.o-<5 onal alae eee 
Oils: 

Tet ed eee omens ease ee Phases Sa Bi AIO soe 21s ose: ER eee 

Volatile or essential .-....-...----+.------- d 169, 573 32. 239 
Paintings, &c., of American artists 141, 334 |. 14, 464 
Baeettae Gubbor, 60. 4-2-ac2-2saen5-- bani eee's 1 A739 967 sca oe eee Le 
Rei ie ene eee cena SARS EEE Foe choeh tone OV QSOS antes =~ ars ee eee ee 
Silk, raw ..----------->----------------+----Poumnds..)/......--.---|/------------ OT, 228 
Sulphur, crude .-.---.----------+---------+--7- UR Q4Te FAD) | Sc eepisl ae retell ere £5 
Other articles, (principally tropical fruits, including 

Olives) ..----~---- 2 = wenn ne nee ne eet enn eee ne enn lene eee nee QisiadyAOl leew eaccaece 211, 186> 









Total free of duty.-----------------------+----- 
DUTIABLE. 
Books, &C.-..-----++------- +200 - ee eee eee e nee eres 
Breadstuffs, pease, &¢ .-.----- ------------- bushels... 
Chemicals, drugs, &¢ ..--.----.---.----2++-------+--- 
Fancy goods ..-.------ ----------------20 e222 ee eee eee 
Fruits of all kinds ..-....-----.---------------- 22-22. 
“Hair, human ..---..----------+------- 0-2-2222 
Hemp, PANG eee ie cee ae = aie ee ee ania waa raster wiates tons... 
Jewelry .------------2---- ene nee nee een enn eee 
obeel of all kinds.-....-.--.-------------- pounds. . 
GIG ves a=) ee oe =o neces eee sar =-- <= =< dozen pairs. - 
Marble and manufactures of ..-...--------------+---- 
Oils : 
Olives Salads s-oce-<- om ae cen age ==> 20--~- gallons... 
Olive, not salad.-......-.-.--------+-----5- agin: 
Wolatile oressentinles2s. 2 -22-----=--5=5- desea. 
Paintings ..--.----2--------2- 208 seen eee eens n ee 
Provisions ete ona sapiot em see nie waiciniam = 0) =in\eie win in 
Sait ao Mee gee ater en eens oe eae ne nninennccnrn'= pounds. . 
Straw, manufactures Of...-.-.-----------+------+------ 
Wine: 
AD CABKS doe -csenn es cm es9s-encorerrene gallons... 
in DObh eS eee eae eee ecaie= ena a= dozen... 
_ Wood, manutactures of ...-.----------------+----2--- 
Wool, raw.----------+------ 202-0 rere ee nee pounds. - 
All MEHay MEI CLOS ae oi. eee oon = 012 -<lnansenwne 
Total dutiable -..-.----------22-----e2- es euenee 
Total free of duty : 


Total imports.------------s-----++----+---2-+-- 


nnn nn nn ee TITIES 


The indirect imports came through the ports of— 














5, 637, 409 


3, 603 
2, 065 
580, 377 


178, 857 
23, 435 





2, 861, 885 





5, 637, 409 


8, 499, 294 














emcee epreeces 





315, 538° 





3, 220 ° 
34 
45, 855 - 
14, 234 
114) 429 
18, 598 
40, 461 
26, 929 


5, 066 = 
407 
42, 985 - 
25, 865 - 
4, 550+ 


583, 197 


4, 702 > 
119 
7, 259 

11, 876. 

42, 424 ; 

1, 190, 234 : 
315, 538 

1, 506, 372: 
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626 — LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
EMIGRATION FROM ITALY. 


The people of Italy, like those of the other Latin nations, are, as a rule, 
disinclined to emigrate. The following shows the total immigration into 
the United States from Italy during the past fifty-four years, aggregating 
put 47,409 in more than half a century. Nor were these all immigrants, 
as the figures in the table for the years previous to 1870 denote alien 
passengers, many of whom afterward returned to their native land. 


Emigration from Italy by decades, from 1820 10.1870, and by years since 1870. 





Years. Number. Years. Number. 


|e 








1820 to 1830 7, 239 
1831 to 1840 Serer 7, 473 
1841 to 1850 ....--.---------------- 222 - 1, 590 || 1874....--------- 00 - eee eee rere soze| 7 Meares 

1851 to 1860. ......---------22- + 2-22-22 e- 7,012 se 
Set CGI PO'1870! +222 os<5s-s- nese ene --seenene 12, 781 Total in 54 years -.--------------- 47, 409 


RATE OF WAGES. 


The following statements, in regard to the cost of labor in Italy pre- 
vious to 1872, are taken from an official report on the state of the lead- 
ing branches of industry, which was made in the year 1865: ‘ 

Tron-mines.—Number of mines worked, 44; number of persons employed, 2,212; adults, 


1,888; children, 324. 
Average daily wages in iron-mines. 











: | cnit- 

Location. Adults. | aren 

f ee Ge C 
Piedmont ...--- ---------ccceceences oe ene nss veces en sse= Boe snk S cewiae ee kioae ae eae tenes 50 ooeoee 
omar yg e score cscs: cakenagdne nse anem= smesenine serene ects cea ee ewe eee 1 33 70 
Tuscany, (adults and children)...-.--------------++22-20eceene renner 1. Gisien cee 
RSA oe neo eon oe okie io bw Memieielgin ere one ae Se age anoig sets soo eae es sree aaa ees 85 


ee Se 


Copper-mines.—Number of mines worked, 34; number of persons employed, 2,412. 
Daily wages. 


ee 


a Chil- 
Location. ; Adults. faa! 











BP Picdimnont .<-<-<<<e5s== sisis A 3 & 
Liguria -... a 1 40 80. 
Lombardy - 1 56}. 
Bias co. aoas2.sk. oonscagee-ds> gritty ennai tenes ens ance Chas 1 “oh we 
MUI Coe occ lace roc coew own ative suece'slasssinGee ees seis eaaicsi a= <n sare ss el aaa 1 2 
Tuscany, (adults and children) 1 76 moe 


Te 


Galena-mines.—Number of mines worked, 13; number of person loyed, 4,105 ; 
adults, 3,417; children, 426. nee perce Sap eee 
Daily wages. 


ee 


Location. Chil- 
ocation, Adults. drefic 
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Zinc.—Number of mines worked, 1 in Venetia ; number of persons employed, 23 adults 
Average daily wages, 1 franc 30 centimes. 

Gold.—Number of mines worked, 14,in Piedmont; number of persons employed, 635 ° 
adults and 7 children. Daily wages, (average ,) adults, 1 franc 80 centimes; children, 
91 centimes. 

Quicksilver.—Number of mines worked, 2; number of persons employed, 288; adults, 
274; children, 10. Average daily wages: adults, Venetia, 1 franc; Tuscany, adults and 
children, 1 frane 80 centimes. 

Nickel.—Number of mines, 2, in Piedmont; number of persons employed, 24, adults. 
Average daily wages, 1 franc 70 centimes. 

Tron pyrites—Number of mines, 2, in, Piedmont; number of persons employed, 36 
adults. Average daily wages, 1 france 76 centimes. ; : 

Manganese—Number of mines, 4; number of persons employed, 213; adults, 188; 
children, 25. Average daily wages, Piedmont, adults, 1 franc 90 centimes; Liguria, 
adults, 1 frane 43 centimes; children, 94 centimes. 

Anthracite—Number of mines, 2; number of persons employed, 4 adults. Average 
daily wages, 1 frane 38 centimes. ‘ ~ 

Lignite—Number of mines, 20; number of persons employed, 750 ; adults, 579, and 
children, 3, (siz.) Average daily wages: Piedmont, adults, 2 francs. Liguria, 1 france 79 
centimes; children, 1 france 15 centimes. Lombardy, adults, 1 franc 37 centimes. Venetia, 
adults, 1 france 32 centimes; children, 75 centimes. Emilia and Marches, adults, 1 franc 
50 centimes. Tuscany and Umbria, adults and children, 1 franc 76 centimes. 

Sulphur.—Number of mines, 379; number of persons employed, 22,935 ; adults, 13,678; 
children, 9,257. Average daily wages : Emilia, adults, 2 francs 61 centimes; children,’ 
#0 centimes. Marches, adults, 2 francs 48 centimes; children, 1 france 40 centimes. , 
Sicily, adults and children, 1 france 74 centimes. 

Gas-works.—Number of persons employed, 1,117. Average rate of wages, 2 francs 17; 
centimes. “ 

Petroleum-works.—Twenty-one men. Wages from 1 franc 25 centimes to 2 francs. 

Asphalt-works.—Sixty-three men and boys. Wages from 1 franc 57 centimes to 3 
franes 20 centimes. : 

Chemical-works.—Four hundred and twenty-six persons. Wages varying from 44‘ 
centimes to 4 francs. 

Coke-burners.—Thirty-eight ; their highest rates of wages being from 50 centimes to 5. 
francs. 

Bell-founders.—Seventeen. Average wages from 1 franc 26 centimes to 2 francs 30 - 
centimes, 

Porcelain and earthenware.—Number of persons employed, 1,493. Average rates of 
wages for skilled workmen, 2 francs 15 centimes ; for adult laborers, 1 franc 70 centimes 5 
for children, 58 centimes. , 

Salt-works.—Average wages from 1 franc 3 centimes to 2 francs 75 centimes. 


Some useful data are contained in an interesting account of the pro- 
gress and present state of the woolen manufacture in Italy, which was 
published in 1868, by Mr. Alexander Rossi, a senator ‘of the kingdom 
and the owner of extensive mills at Schio, in the province of Vicenza. 
The total number of persons employed was estimated at about 25,000, 
and the average rates of wages which they received were as follows: 

For men and children, from 14 cents to 25 cents per day. 

Foremen: Spinners, from 40 to 70 cents; weavers, from 45 to 60 cents; others from 
24 to 45 cents. 

These rates are said to be from 20 to 25 per cent. lower than in France, Belgium, or 

go « . 
eee tabular statement, giving in detail the rates of wages paid for different kinds 
of work in the woolen manufacture in Italy in 1868, the following are selected: 














5 e 
Occupation. ey Occupation. e 
a a 
en 
Sorters, (women)....-.----------+--------- $0 17 || Finishers, (women) ....-- RE (EA ee ake $0 17 
Rimsers -....----- ------ eon ee eee n eee nereee Sart Prossolsins se esses =des~<innies <= 05 21=irininn 36 
Carders. _ + 2--- bh. 2+ ne eye n ews ncccee se 35 || Seamstresses ......-- ne : 25 
Spinners ......---------------+eeeree eee ee: 62 || Menders, (women) 20 
Scouvers ..---------------2e-e-eeee ee eeeee- 50 || Carpenters Be 40 
Warpers, (women)’ 5 Moat Litas alter cisioreie migssialnin isle aie =)-18 gviwinictalatate 50 
Burlers, (women) .----------------- 18 || Stretchers and shearers ise aibmtsteie 30 
Weavers. ..-.----2---+--c--eeeesee= 52 || Laborers........-.-----------2--eeo seen? 24 
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The lower price of labor is a set-off in favor of the Italian manufacturer against the 
higher price which he has to pay for machinery. At the same time Mr. Rossi contends 
that, in spite of the difference of wages, Italian operatives are really not in a worse 
condition than those of Belgium. House-rent in manufacturing districts is 50 per cent. 
lower in Italy than in Belgium, and food is also cheaper. F , 

Mhe frugal habits of the Italian operative, and the mildness of the climate in which 
he lives, tend to diminish his wants. : 

Two-thirds of the persons employed in manufactures are taken from the agricultural 
class. They live in houses, of which they are sometimes the owners, in the country, 
frequently upon the mountains, and their habits are those of agriculturists. They either 
Jeave their homes for the mill in the morning, and return in the evening, or, if the dis- 
tance is too great, they go on Monday and return on Saturday. The amount of their 
house-rent cannot be calculated; but at any rate it is not a heavy burden. The rest of 
the operatives, who live in towns, are crowded together in small and often unhealthy 
habitations, for which they pay a correspondingly low rent, varying from $10 to $24 a 
year for two or three persons, and more in proportion for a larger number. ; 

The food of the poorer classes is said to be exceedingly bad. By the exertions of 
benevolent persons, however, economical kitchens have lately been established for sup- 
plying wholesome and well-cooked food at moderate charges. : 

The general condition of the habitations of working-people is described by those 
who have examined them, as being most deplorable; wet, filthy, full of vermin, and 
confined. A company has been formed for the construction or purchase of substantial 
houses to be let out to workingmen at moderate rents. Two large houses for that pur- 
pose had been built in August, 1869. 


NAPLES. 


The following statistics of the working population of Naples were 
published by the municipal administration of that city in 1868: 


Farmers, 222 males; daily wages from 26 to 80 cents. 
Employed on railways, 231 males; wages from 30 to 93 cents. 
Workmen in iron-founderies, 2,140; wages from 32 cents to $1. 
Workmen employed in soap-manutacture, 43; wages from 17 to 55 cents. 
Pipe-makers, 30 men; wages from 17 to 26 cents. 
Potters, 313 men; wages from 24 to 54 cents. 
Shoe-makers, 241 men, and 55 women; men’s wages from 34 to 60 cents; women’s 
wages from 10 to 20 cents. 
Dyers, 117 men; wages from 20 to 50 cents. 
Goldsmiths, 168 men; wages from 40 cents to $1.20. : 
Iron-bedstead and spring-mattress makers, 67 men; wages from 20 to 50 cents. 
Hatters, 100 men, and 28 women; wages for men 30 cents to $1; for women, from 10 
to 20 cents. ; f 
Coppersmiths, 46 men; wages from 20 to 40 cents. 
Carpenters, ordinary, 388 men ; wages from 17 to 42 cents. 
Carpenters employed in coach-building, 66 men; wages from 26 to 52 cents. 
Carpenters employed in furniture-making, 387 men; wages from 26 to 70 cents. 
Men employed in breweries, 31; wages from 30 to 80 cents. 
Glovers, 80 men and 313 women; men’s wages from 26 to 50 cents. 
Lace-makers, 34 men and 58 women; men’s wages from 37 to 60 cents. 
Tailors, 243 men and 27 women; men’s wages from 40 to 72 cents. 
Saddlers, 17 men; wages from 30 to 80 cents. 
Linseed-oil makers, 41 men; wages from 20 to 40 cents. 
Men employed in the preparation of white lead, 9; wages from 20 to 40 cents. 
Men employed in glass-works, 28. 
Men employed in stearine manufactories, 10; wages from 17 to 40 cents. 
Persons working in wax-manufactories, 54 men and 6 women. 
Printers, 341 men and 18 women; men’s wages from 40 to 80 cents; women’s wages 
from 10 to 20 cents. : 
Pianoforte-makers, 66 men ; wages from 34 to 80 cents. 
Gilders, 53 men; wages from 40 cents to $1. 
‘lype-founders, 8 men; wages from 30 to 60 cents. 
Gas-fitters, 5 men; wages from 30 cents to $1. 
Coral-workers, 195 men; wages from 34 cents to $1.60. 
_Employed in the tobacco-manufactory, 587 men and 1,239 women; men’s wages from 
68 to 99 cents; women’s wages from 14 to 50 cents. 3 
Chocolate-makers, 5 men; wages from 24 to 66 cents. 
Paste-makers, 24 men; wages from 24 to 40 cents. 
Lucifer-match makers, 8 men and 10 women; men’s wages from 17 to 34 cents; 
women’s wages from 7 to 17 cents. : : ‘ 
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Men employed in tallow-works, 5; wages from 17 to 40 cents. 
Men employed in lime-works, 12; wages from 20 to 60 cents. 


Employed in the manufacture of chemical products, 18 men and 6 women. 


Workers in tortoise-shell, 5 men. 


629 


Seven thousand eight hundred and sixty-nine artisans that are enumerated—6,098 
males and 1,771 females—out of a total estimated population of about 600,000. These 


statistics, however, cannot be considered as complete. 


RATES OF WAGES IN 1872. 


Statement of wages paid at Milan, Italy, ir 1872. 
[Furnished by H. W. Trimblo, esq., United States consular agent.] 
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be ove ov 
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Occupations. B | Fy @ Eye 
a | Bos 8 
2 | edged |-888 low 
5 OOLO |]. VOH BS 
haa aed cc ital Malet 2 
Rid < -Q 
Blacksmiths ---..--. 2-2-2 ------- <2 --se- one penne eee eee ner e eer ees il $342) cea aa $0 91 
Carpenters: .-..----- -2----- 0-22 - 2 -- eo = ene ne nee cane nsec nner eee efeneecs OO) |e merece =iaieie 1 42 
PNAC ee we Oe es. SOs hod tase chan Seats Seek ee nae ane teem 10 2 85 $2 18 1 42 
SPRITE te oe ete oe cece miee oer oie Seek cincwrctele nie min wees misin-tuctemin if wine sine a 4s co stcteens OL 
Plater eine ee see ee een sees sme cecses pee ons sateen a= aencoas sinelisnesas 3 A0i ars Peace OL 
Shipca AcOrn on sce on eee oem ees ow een ae il 9°85" mise sues eel pees 
SERHAT RIS boas caer eee eke a eee ce eeb cman e seat tire nis sso <seleweliasin sion d13 3) 42) ae seeee 
SEE TICLE ERI e Lene ee mee be eee ain cmie sh sisecccee somelns als \veln asl ee a aint ou SUT OM s <a eeeae 171 
MSUOrS!.. oan = ae eee cae Se nies Sale eae biswe ewe mle see femninee 3. 42h See Soe 
Glove-makers, cutters.------.-------------- ee ateee ses By 10M sae epee eee 
Factory operatives.....-..----------- +--+ 2222-2 ee ee cece ese e ee eeeeee 10 3 42 O18) peeaeoe 
WOMEN. 
RROC-DINGGES 4. - sae 5 ceels~ 6 oes oe Sea oe ae ane eee mien eens vince aeinintare'- 11 
Glove-mekers, sewers 
Factory-operatives. ..--.------.------ +--+ 2-2-2 2222s ee ee erence: 
Re ICeWROTICGIS) 2 soe ee eee ete a= sania sae cae a sera a wn nis win =)< 91917 
RIDUSE SerVOUIS ee eco Stele no ce eB oe oe eenwesie seman seman ele bala nna 

















* Per month. 


MECHANICAL AND FARM LABOR. 


The following statements showing the rates of wages paid in the con- 
sular districts indicated, for mechanical and farm labor in the year 1873, 
were furnished by the consuls of the respective districts. 


Statement of the rates of daily wages paid for mechanical labor in the following-named cities 


of Italy in the year 1873. 
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Skilled workmen. a @ .8 -3 a 
ae o "mm Oo ao co 
cA gn fm aR a2 
a 3 < D a 
a a a BR 8 
3 S "a o oe 
S oO A A AY 
Bleksmiths..-.-- 8 Se ARS Lehee Sele - Cha eee $0 80 | $0 75 $0 68 $0 80 $0 40 
Bricklayérs or masons. .----------------------- a 69 34 $0 40 
G@abinet-makers ..----------teocce tee o~b=<0- $0 80 tol 0 7” 76% 90 50 
Carpenters ..---. ------ eer eawae see ee “= 80 ) 85 1 00 ki 
Coopers .----------------2 2-222 --22 eee ee rete t: 60 70 85 80 GO 
BVINOIS: «225-0 <n ea$ = s\6 yseepe se wie Naa Girnies 40to 60 60 5d 70 40 
Machinists ...--------------------+-----+5 +--+ 80to 1 00 20 1 a2 1 20 60 
Painters. -- 2 ee nae ee teal a peels ts 60 1D) Fy i 00 60 
PIBSUCTOLS .--cc2--csc-cceres sone ente sss ccse Ses 50to 60 60. 51 90 60 
Shoe-makers...--------- ee eee aoe se teee ee 40to 60 60 594 95 50 
Stone-cutters :...-.------ 40to 69 g0 34 65 40 
MbsHON atc ook 5.5 2 n= =~ : 40to 60 &0 68 1 20 60 
EP RNAS xc ced ob < x eansscties we Sieve ad ; 60 60 594 70 60 
Minsmiths...0-5c-+--+-<--~ re =---1-2="—" S 40to 60 70 68 60 50 
Wheelwrights. ..---.-----------+--+-0e-20 67> 40to 60 oO 68 60 60 
Price of board— : = ——a = 
For workmen, per week, October, LOIS - 3-2 2 60to 3 50 PiSOv| Ie St IS (0 eee ee ec 
. For workwomen, per weék, October, 1873..1 2 lito 2 50 AOE ae aceite ae DT GOP ease enteemers 
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Rates of wages paid for farm-labor in the following-named places in Italy in the year 1873. 


Mime UU eS ae 














Venice. Genoa. Brindisi. Messina. pen 
é od: : ee Ts = 
: Es | os Bz | ec | BF; oo Es | o= ; 
Occupation. ee | Fe | os | ge | FS | eB ae gs | ae) a| ge 
o2) 2/82/82) 2/2) 2 |) [212 
Pel Pa |FS|belea|be| Be Fa |be|aa| rs 
—_ 4 aot “_ 
Be) Ee |e lee gelae} BF le igo) Bria 
A. | A |A la |A A A a aise 
FARM-LABORERS, 
Experienced hands— 
In summer...-.-- S060) | i~ ae esin $0 40 i$0 50 [$9 00 |$0 423)-----..------- 80 30 [$0 50 |$9 00 | $0 40 
In ‘winter .......- (1) sacs 20 30 | 5 00 Q5e| sae anim nsislo annie 50 70 |15 00 |...-.. 
Ordinary hands— , J 
In summer. .....- BO liseeeaetes 32 43 | 6 40 BOB ean ioe een iin 20 30 | 6 00 |.----- 
In winter .-....-- BO ils acme 20 30 | 4 00 Qt]... eceee ene -n- 25 48) 7 504... 
Common laborers at ‘ 
other than farm- 
VOT icin oeliswese sins AO oo cece cheese anal ase oepl exes am Dist. senate eee 15 | °38{ 4 50 32 
Female servants..-.-.|-.---- $1 to $2 10 18° )72 40s}. e.c $1 70 to $3 40 15 30 | 4 50 20 








* Board is never given except during vintage, when they are allowed wine ad libitum. 
PRICES OF PROVISIONS, GROCERIES, ETC. 
The following statements, showing the prices of provisions and other 


necessaries of life, were furnished by the consuls of the United States at 
the several places indicated : ; 


Prices of provisions, groceries, and other leading articles of consumption, also of howse-rent 
and board, in the -following-named cities of Italy, in the year 1873. 





























. 2D 3 sg s 
F z Zs 3 = iI 
Articles. g q 4 2 B 
© E 2 ‘a o 
S a B a S 
PROVISIONS. 
Flour, wheat: 
Sup OruNes-.. eee Stes ask cceser sca. per pound.. $0 06 | $0 O53)*$11 25 | $0 10 | *$10 00 
*12 50 
SREP aly) Sic <o+ meade a ac/ncs eens emis do..-. 054 06 to 12] 12 30 
Beef: 14 50 
¥resh, roasting-pieces ....---------------- do..-. 15 24 183 30 Q7 
Fresh, .soup*pieces..-......2-...----+--e0-s dow: 15 20 17 25 18 
Fresh, rump or sirloin steaks ...-..--..--- Gokees 15 24 19 30 Q7 
, (Chrys t SARE ERE ABER, Socteaccosssss GO ea aria Bobenaise 20 10} csesancleseese ste 
Veal: : 
PROLE- CUAL LOLS him sss) si\celncie wisn eis oispeeldait= do.... 28 25 200 peowae nn Q7 
PEaEVCEQU AGEL 2-'.- seioe nase cnsuee ase ae ates do... - 23 25 O2 |e ome Q7 
MMOS wien een a aise. alemieme ecm do. 28 25 ea a ee 27 
Mutton : 
PMGMSSLALLOLS Sap nle,0c elaipanred ee sine Cetecmtnhs ate iG Se 15 10 133) 20 14 
RG Oe Ge ce dace cence ccecas totic << teheenas do. 17 10 15 20 14 
TON Petae efor « aiaola = sis a seomirioeines eats cates do. 17 10 13} 20 13 
Pork: h 
anlar tae ola nip jncminic mia o's pin) aleiainin W sisieietatets do..-- 18 10 15 
POTD OMMUOT SALVO «onic we t= -\c ecaia se nomena age dos... 30 doles sane lemeuis = tnieee a shies ope . 
BESS ete Saale le sie ln .c ah a:0.0'm amclesicenenis powisat doce 35 17 DS cetera 24 
Sa rG  SINOKOG fa 7-.- Wnis sip ene taisaieaecin=jsinee GOu.es 45 25 36 35 30 
OOS Ieee inet tse -ips ix ows teccne eens eae Oos.2¢ Sige steeiots 25 14 25 20 
PAEISA GOR o ociem an incne nie eeseen-nnmenacwesns. do.... 35 34 36 25 15 
i eCC ee tims ie kae a pisos ee 9s an cablaat mien tame cee oe OO seit 28 25 18 40 22 
SOM ONY eat ean een ecw cmbn'> ae penne do.... 10 08 dens sae 16 09 
0 24 
RST UGUOt emetic ite aia cibilecin micelle seins ss ose es do.... 40 34 ; to t 60 30 
0 40 
017 0 21 
MOB GOED Wits & diets seigesiee pease cainimemisis mic oin'e’s «= 560 spn = p 30 ; to to , 28 22 
: 0 34 0 36 





* Per barrel. } Without bone. 
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Prices of provisions, §'., in the following-named cities of Italy in 1873—Continued. 
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Tea, Oolong or other good black .....--- per pound.. 
Coffee, Rio: 
GreON --. 2-222 -- nee ener ew esc cence soe tiee do...- 22 
* 
Roasted .-..:-.--- Bee ee atin tees sialic do..-- 37 
Sugar: 
Good brown ...-- eae sea: SERGE RecA tines aes doses: 10 
follow .(@-s----- eee ee a eaeee cesses does. 12 
Goliee) sec ---te<e-= ae Pe Geese scceeees do-.- 14 
Soap, common ..--------------- Eee eeee eaten denen 12 
PRROH oaace once as cee tone sa gukeweeneesere=-> do. - - 10 
Fuel: 
Boal esses -e aoa ~ eee eaeecicaremals POL fons -| ese: 
Wood, hard ....-..--.---------- per 220 pounds. - 78 
Charcoal - ...-----------+----2 0222+ per bushel... 20 
@il, coal 2. -...<---------=-- ---50---=-=* per gallon. - 48 
DOMESTIC DRY-GOODS, ETC. 
Shirtings: é 
Brown, 4-4, standard quality..-------- per yard.. 917 DO iy ee ee Leite cere 
Bleached, 4-4, standard quality...-.--.---- does2 120 Q5- Shlesse was 
Sheetings: 
Brown, 9-8, standard quality .--------.---- dosee-| (7) 
Bleached, 9-8, standard quality.----------- donen= 7184 
Cotton flannel, medium quality. .------------- go.2--| (Ch) 
Tickings, good quality---.--------------------- Goseeete = CG) 
Prints, Merrimac -..-.-----------------+5+---: Gb... 7123 
Mousseline de laines.--------------------+---- ao... (4) 
Satinets, medium quality..--.---------------- Gorseat! <7) 
Boots and shoes: 
Boots, men’s heavy air..| 240) 250} 340] 3 60).---.--. 3 20 
PRO BSHee eee nase recom osceacse ce (REE || Bones Sees wa) e= Some eG Geer 
HOUSE-RENT. 
Four-roomed tenements .----------------- per year..| 100 00 | 84 09 **8 50 | **6 00 | 50 00 | .**5 19 
Six-roomed tenements -...-----+---+----257-7* do....| 150 00 | 120 00 |**11 90 |*#10 00 | 75 00 | **6 76 
e 
BOARD. 
p 2 60 
For men, (mechanics or other workmen)..per week..| (ff) 2 00 3 40 Ae t (1 Weer 
J 
’ (2 15 
For women employed in factories ..---------- do..--| (ti) i 50 3 40 ? ae ; (Gir Wee ema 
5 
+t White. § Soft. || Olive. 


q These articles are mostly home-made, very coarse, cheap but of poor quality. 


** Per month. 
it Lhe American system of boarding is not practiced; everybody keeps house. 
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EXPENDITURES OF WORKINGMEN’S FAMILIES. 


Average weekly expenditures of families living in Milan, Venice, Messina, Brindisi, and Sarn- 
piedara, Italy, in 1873, ; 













































































Milan. | Venice. | Messina. Brindisi. | Sarnpiedara.. 
Articles. 
. 2 adults and } 2 adults and 
2 adults and 3 children. 5S children. | 2 children. 
UG UTA P ROA. daa de,. cake cca sanccdouew=-% $0 70 $1 70 $1 28 $0 90 
Flour, bread, and rice..--- ‘ $1.58 «| neceepetecaawcs | moweelet ined en Mewlae> eteeeee een aoe eee 
Meats .. wees rj 97 1 10 1 00 1 43 10 
Apne Sons cee cn ducts cctecailcdeuee ceneeacte 08 15 09 12 
Butter a Bia ge errr nso oo nae 30 Mie seetasecee et 09) “sea cctrare om ates 
Butter, cheese,and pork...----| 51 o-oo enon een f eee eee ene wnt lene ee eee ee neler en ee eee ene 
Gheese.,.....-3- Paes al ators tee 15 10 25 06 
BES BT seca. naan a 18 17 08 
Macaroni: ....... Ale greisad weeeess 400 Nieowetcccic-- lass sews eeeawe 
Rae eee ALE ceue ac alecescctaccas cel MM lee Nes saeeamette ns 17 18 
OOO ee ak ade cbs cance Setlloamiccecnicapamap guy p MG) licen Me coa ees 09 12 
Ro mee Me ies \cmcac. ssaitiec sel stereo ccs cianllaena een ecems a 30° Isc. cose owen ep aa eee ee 
Tish and legumes -.-.-..-- ipa a oeleis reve eial|e seals ees — FO) Ua steete em nmi ees 
SEE Wear de oh ciashcodloeee ba cimeseete| One Wee Mikes S Se cena 43 obs 
Soap, starch, salt, pepper, vine- 

Peace... Peo ee ee ee 20 25 12 10 
IEE so, eis ke Sea eae mee EE Skettis! 10 10 25 06 
Potatoes and other vegetables..|..---..--.---- 14 15 60 25 
Fruits, (green and dried) ......|.......-..- Pcl aates aor, ate Sats 20 I, (| eee. eee 
SOME es atta apice namie sia d 42 De al oa atts peta 3 28 
Oiloriother light. -.<.- 6.2.2.0. 25 12 60 34 12 
Otherarticles ...--..-.--.2-- 2 17 15 20 SL 14 
Spirits, wine, beer, and tobacco.|....-...-..--. 80 co 119 46 
SHOMSOON ba seein <n ccecesce 87 1 10 1°50 2 72 36 
lor educational, religious, and 

benevolent objects.-......-..|-=.------..--- 60 40 190° |p oss3e-Sak eae 

Total weekly expenses -- 4 72 6 55 8 63 12 00 3 35 

‘ Total for 52 weeks. ...-.. 245 44 340 60 448 76 624 00 174 20 

CHOGNIN DER V CAN zo. - «c/o ase o-|- seems inn cjsisiey 40 00 32 00 5L 00 35 00 
BRU ENED OCS OciE ls = siscicia ss <'stereae «9 slnia'an lel & ste nlf eo nie etm ies a on eet Pe OI Ap ieee rceeree 

Total annual expenses. -. 245 44 380 60 ; 480 7 TT 75 209 20 

Total weekly earnings.-.| — < 5 10 7 50 Cit beam ete 4 00 

Total for 52 weeks....-... 265 20 390 00 MOD Voor eae 208 00 














COST AND CONDITION OF LABOR IN ITALY. 


MILAN. 


The following report on the cost and condition of labor in Milan was 
prepared by Mr. Trimble, United States consular agent, and transmitted 
to the author September 24, 1872: 


Since 1860 wages have increased on the whole about 30 per cent.; the general 
strikes in August last will probably result in an additional increase of 10 per cent. 

Silk forms the principal item in the business transactions of Milan. During the year 
ending June 30, 1872, the amount of raw silk, tram, and organzine, seasoned, was 
a bales. Of this about 75 bales—invoiced value $110,000—were sent to the United 
States. 

The manufacture of gloves (kid and lamb skin) has, within the last few years, at- 
tained a great importance, and Milan now furnishes from 00 to 1,000 dozen per day— 
exporting to France, Germany, England, and the United States. Large quantities of 
buttons are manufactured. Carriages to a considerable extent are exporied to South 
America, Egypt, and Switzerland. 

Conclusions as to the condition and well-being of the working-classes must, to a cer- 
tain extent, be modified by considerations of climate, and of hereditary habits and 
tastes. Accustomed to and delighting in the open air, inured to greater exposure than 
ourselves, and at the same time possessing a climate less rigorous, they are compara- 
tively indifferent to the price of fuel, which to us is one of the necessaries of life. 
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So meat, which in our severer and more exhausting climate is a necessary, in theirs 
becomes a luxury, not being required to sustain life, the place of which is, to a certain 
extent, supplied by a greater abundance of natural products. Bread, wine, fruit, and 
vegetables, thus come naturally to constitute the main articles of food. The working- 
man takes for his breakfast a piece of bread, a few slices of sausage, or a handful of 
fruit; for his dinner, soup made from pork and vegetables, or a dish of rice and a bot- 
tle of wine. And this, which to us would seem poor and meager fare, climate and 
habit render natural and satisfactory. 

On the whole, the working-classes here may be said to possess, in comparison with 
those of the United States, infinitely fewer moral and social advantages, and at the 
same time a lower average of physical comfort, with less extreme suffering, 


CARRARA. . 


Report “ on the cost and condition of labor in the Carrara consular district,” 
by Mr. Consul Torrey... «98 
CaRRARA, July 30, 1872. 

The price of daily labor in this consular district averages as follows: Marble-sculp- 
tors, from 77 to 96 cents; marble-cutters, from 39 to 58 cents; marble-polishers, from 
35°to 48 cents; marble-quarrymen, from 29 to 48 cents; blacksmiths, carpenters, 
masons, painters, and shoemakers average about 39 cents per day; the common laborer 
earns from 29 to 39 cents. All mechanics work from sunrise till dark the year round, 
taking three hours a day for their meals in the summer months, and two hours a day 
during the short days of the autumn and winter. Boys and women earn from 16 to 19 
cents per day in the quarries. 

The principal article produced is marble, which gives employment to nearly the 
whole population of this district. The silver and lead mines of Seravezza are very 
valuable, but not extensive. House-rent and living-expenses for the mechanics and 
laborers are very low, quite in proportion to their earnings, but the average rent of a 
good house, containing ten rooms, is $289.35 per annum. ; 

The mechanics and laborers are very poor; they know not what comfort is. They 
usually have large families, and live in one or two rooms of a house, where they cook, 
eat, and sleep. 

I have known many instances where families of from five to eight persons—men, 
women, and children—lived and slept in one room. Under these circumstances, their 
education and morals may be imagined. 

Few mechanics and laborers over thirty years of age can read and write; the better 
class of marble-cutters only excepted. 

Since the revolution of 1859 common public schools have existed, and neariy all chil- 
dren learn to read and write. 

The yalue of marble, wrought and unwrought, exported to the United States direct 
during the year 1871 was $626,548. A large portion of the most valuable sculpture 
and architectural work is sent to Florence, Rome, Leghorn, Genoa, and Marseilles, and 
from thence to the United States as productions of those places. 

There is also a large amount of olive-oil produced in this district, and exported to the 
United States via Leghorn. 


VENICE. 


Extract from a letter to the author from John Harris, Esq., United 
States consul at Venice, under date of December 12, 1873: On the con- 
dition of the working-classes in the Venetian provinces : 


As regards the moral state of the workmen, particularly of artisans and machinists, 
in the Venetian provinces, it may be said that they are generally moral, sober, and 
provident. They take pride in their work, but they study but little, and are unac- 
quainted with drawing or chemistry, and are somewhat prejudiced in favor of the tech- 
nical processes of ancient usage. Now, however, they frequent schools for drawing 
and chemistry which have been introduced in the towns and villages contiguous to 
the manufactories and workshops. In general they execute varied, different, and 
new works with good will; they are of various and multiform genius, and it must be 
noticed that the system of division of labor as practiced in England and elsewhere is 
not here in general use. Here the same workman does many things, and passes from 
one work or operation to another which has an affinity with it. His habits of living 
being economical, he is contented with moderate wages. Although a company has 
been formed in Venice for the purpose of building good and suitable dwellings for 
workmen, these buildings are, as yet, but few in number, and the laboring-classes in 
this city live generally in poor, unwholesome habitations, damp and with bad odors. 
As the company continue their labors, this inconvenience will decrease. On the con- 
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trary, in the great manufacturing districts of the provinces the workmen inhabit 


wholesome dwellings, contiguous to the manufactories. The best are in the province : 


of Venice: Nadaré’s paper-mills at Large, and Rossi’s spinning and cloth manufactory 
at Scipio. These are clean, dry, large, and convenient residences. The workman pays 
the rent, and may eventually become the purchaser. f re ee 

It may be said that, as regards habitation, the workmen live badly in the city and 
well in the country, but the principal industrial establishments are in the country. 


BRINDISI. 


Extract from a letter to the author from the United States vice- 
consul, dated Brindisi, November 30, 1873 : 
As regards the health, morality, and education of mechanics and workingmen, I 


beg to state that we have here a very sober and Jaborious class of people, of good 
principles and health, but not far advanced in instruction. 


GENOA. 


Mr. Consul Spencer, in apologizing for not furnishing the information 
desired, adds : 

I find, however, that any report that I could have made, based upon your circulars, 
would have been very unsatisfactory, as the conditions of life here are so different 
from what they are in the United States; the working-classes here rarely indulging in 
any greater luxuries than polenta, (or mush,) soup, or minestrone, wine, and chestnut- 
bread; meat, butter, and other delicacies mentioned in your list of provisions being 
entirely out of the question. 


MESSINA. 


Mr. Consul Behn, under date of September 5, 1872, thus writes in 
regard to labor in Messina: . 


There is but very little industry in this consular district ; no manufacturing estab- 
lishment except one small cotton-factory, two or three tanneries of no great impor- 


tance, one flour-mill, and two silk-spinneries, the produce of which is sent to England, ° 


France, and Italy. The price of labor for workingmen of all classes averages from 
50 cents to $1 per day of twelve hours, and seldom overruns the latter price. 


In a more recent letter, dated October 16, 1873, Mr. Behn adds: 


In consequence of arise in the prices of the principal articles of subsistence, workmen’s 
wages have been raised from 10 to 20 cents over those of last year, and they now vary 
from 50 cents to $1.20 per day, not including board, as it is not the custom in this 
island to board workingmen. The education and morals of workmen is yearly improv- 
ing, as they and their sons visit the day and night schools, and it is to be hoped that 
before long this class of people will occupy the same rank as the workmen of all other 
countries. 

[From the British Almanac for 1874.] 


In Southern Europe the general rate of wages is on a low scale, although in some parts 


of Italy the remuneration obtained by several kinds of art-workmen is very good. Inthe . 


ship-building, iron-founding, and other handicrafts, requiring a combination of manual 
strength and skill, the workmen can obtain from $4.38 to $7.30 per week. There are 
also numerous trades peculiar to Italy, in which skilled workmen can obtain from $3.90 
to $5.34 per week; but all descriptions of unskilled labor are very cheap. Strikes are 
infrequent, disputes between employers and employed rarely proceeding beyond the 
preliminary stages. Like the Swiss workman, the Italian artisan is patient, steady, 
and thrifty in his habits. He contrives to live well and to save money on wages which 
would scarcely keep an English workman from the work-house., If he were equally 
industrious with the Englishman, he would take rank among the élite of the European 
laboring-classes. But the influence of climate is too productive of indolence, although 
in some of the Italian sea-coast towns the workers display an amount of energy which 
doesthemcredit. The principles of co-operation are much practiced in Italy, the work- 
ing of the various associations being not unlike those in England and Germany, and 
care being taken to keep them free from those dangerous utopian ideas which have 
in Spain and France fotnd practical development in the form of communism. The 
quality of Italian work is generally very good, but the principal difficulty of the work- 
man is to gain decent lodging-accommodation at a moderate price and to avoid paying 
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too much for provisions. These two drawbacks form serious obstacles, against which 
he is almost powerless to contend, save by living outside the town in which his place 
of employment is situated, lodgings being cheaper in the outlying villages, where also 
food can be obtained at lower rates, not having to pay the obnoxious “ octroi”’ de- 


manded at the gates of the town. 





From additional information in regard to labor in Italy, recently re- 
ceived, the following facts are selected : 


PROVINCE OF PANAMA, 


Linen.—The principal establishment for the manufacture of this fabric employs from 


- 90 to 100 women; reelers receiving from 7 to 8 cents, and-weavers from 13 to 23 cents 


per diem. The highest prices are paid for piecework. 

Glass and earthen-ware.—The total number of hands employed is 67, of whom 23 (19 
men and 4 women) are in the pottery department, and 44 (all men) in glass making. 
The wages of the potters are from 23 to 28 cents per diem, and for the women, 10 cents. 
The glass-makers rise from a minimum of 19 cents to a maximum of $1.15 per diem. 
They have work for only three mouths in the year. 

Nails.—The nail-makers of the city of Parma only supply local wants; wages about 
82 to 48 cents for founders per diem, 24 to 48 cents for blacksmiths, 42 to 46 cents for cop- 
persmiths. Foremen in founderies, &c., received from 62 to 72 cents, and apprentices 
from 10 to 15 cents. 

Soap and candles.—Men receive 28 cents, and women 19 cents per diem. 

Paper.—The wages vary for men from 15 to 28 cents; for women, from 10 to 17 cents; 
for children, from 8 to 13 cents. 

Printing-offices —The wages of compositors are from 19 to 38 cents; of apprentices, 
from 6 to 12 cents; of printers, 33 cents per diem. Piecework is paid as follows: 
Compositors, from 3 to 4 cents ; apprentices, from 1 to 14 cents, and printers 4 cents 
per hour. 

Liqueurs, beer, and aérated waters.—The wages given in all these industries are as fol- 
lows: Foremen, 38 cents and upward per diem; ordinary workmen, 28 cents; women, 
maximum wages 19 cents per diem. e = © * - * 


VENICE. 


The Neville foundery.—This foundery employs upward of 300 hands, and turns out ma- 
chinery of every magnitude, description, and quality. In spite of high duty on coals 
and iron, this factory is highly flourishing ; the workmen are equal to the best in Eng- 
land, and so well conducted that no strike has occurred since its establishment, and 
the men are satisfied with their wages and condition. § 

Bronze-foundery.—The bronze-foundery of Michieli & Co. deserves notice, and is an 
establishment where not only the fine bronze works of Italy peculiar to the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries are perfectly reproduced in all sizes, but even works 
of modern art are cast at the option of the sculptor, after the manner and the time of 
Michel Angelo and Benvenuto Cellini. . 

Glass-works of Venice and Murano.—For many centuries past these 
works have been celebrated for the fineness of their products. In A. 
D. 674 St. Benedict engaged Venetian artists to furnish the windows 
of Weremouth Abbey, and from that time, or even anterior to it, the 
same manufactory—probably the oldest in the world—has had a contin- 
uous existence. The manufacture of glass is still an important Vene- 
tian industry, the export of this fabric in 1874 having amounted to 
£313,200, or about $1,524,000 in gold. In 1867 the exports of glass 
were more than twice the usual average, owing to the introduction of 


glass beads in the fashions of the day. 
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Burano lace-—The manufacture of this fabric, which receives its name 
from a small island formerly celebrated for its lace-work, has recently 
been revived under the auspices of the Princess Giovanelli and the 
Countess Marcello, who found an aged woman, the last of her craft, who 
still remembered the method of making this lace, and engaged her to 
instruct a number of girls in this almost-forgotten art. The immediate 
demand for the first specimens produced was extraordinary. The cost 
of the fabric (about 100 francs per meter, of the width of 12 centimeters) is 
considered to be underits value. It takes 150 days of five working-hours 
per diem for one workwoman to produce a single meter, the woman’s 
pay being one-half france per diem. 

The “gros point de Venise” is also to be revived at Burano. The dis- 
tinguished engineer Dr. Fambri (six years a deputy in the Italian Parlia- 
ment) has published the following estimate of the labor involved in the 
manufacture of one meter of this lace of a quality never surpassed in 
ancient times : 

I. Three months’ wages of one hand for the net-work. 

II. One month’s wages of one hand for the flowers. 

III. An extra month’s wages for the ornamental border. 

Dr. Fambri suggests that “this industry should be developed, were 
it only to save the secret of the art, as no kind of manufacture exists 
more capable of giving sustenance to thousands with a merely nominal 
capital.” 
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LABOR IN MODERN GREECE. 


In one of the introductory chapters of this work, under the above cap- 


tion, the condition of labor in Greece in ancient times, (labor then being - 


of a servile character.) was presented. Modern Greece, retaining little 
else than its classic renown, presents but few points of interest to the 


inquirer after manufacturing and mechanical industries. 


EXPORTS. 


The exports to the United States are of small amount, and consist 
chiefly of fruit and wool. In the fiscal year 1874 the value of the total 


‘imports, direct and indirect, into the United States from Greece, reached 


but $561,875, of which fruit amounted to $423,992, and wool to $105,325. 
‘Hon. John M. Francis, recently United States minister resident at 
Athens, thus wrote in regard to the principal exports : 


Greece exports annually from $6,000,060 to $8,000,000 worth of Zante currants. The 
larger proportion is shipped to England, but the demand for the fruit in the United 
States is yearly increasing. Her exports of olive-oil amount to nearly $4,000,000 annu- 
ally; and of cotton and cotton yarns, silk, and products of silk, coarse wool, wines, 
&c., the value is quite large. The exportation of lead and other mineralJs is increasing. 
The production of cotton is also becoming an important interest in Greece. Previous 
io our late civil war but little was raised ; now the average crop amounts to about 
5,500,000 pounds. Formerly the cotton was all exported; now a large proportion of 
it is manufactured into cotton yarn, no Jess than 16 factories having been established 
for this purpose, employing 25,460 spindles, the yearly manufacture of which amounts 
to 2,200,000 pounds of yarn. Greek yarn is largely displacing the English article in 
many of the Leyant markets. There are eight silk manufactories in the kingdom. 
The exports of these manufactories last year were upward of $750,000. 


Fish P. Brewer, esq., United States consul at Pirzus, under date of 
June 29, 1872, writes as follows in regard to cotton and other exports: 


Six-sevenths of the cotton-crop is raised in the district of Lebadeia, where it is 
pressed and baled, and then hauled sixty or seventy miles on a macadamized road to 
Pireus. A part of the cotton is bought by the Pirzeus twist-factories, of which there 
are three. One recently began operations; the other two have been making from 
32,000 to 35,000 bundles of twist annually. Nearly all of this is used in Greece, but. a 
little is shipped, free of duty, to Turkey. 

Various other raw products pay an export duty, as cocoons, acorns, figs, currants, 
and tobacco. 

Some products pay different rates, according to the district where raised, perhaps on 
account of an assumed difference in quality, as: tobacco from Argos, #c. per 1b.; from 
elsewhere, free; acorns from Athens or Kea, $c. per lb.; from Peloponessus, or else- 
where, 1c. Figs pay ice. per lb., but, if raised on public lands, double rates, apparently 
as including rent to the state. 

Currants pay a little less than te. per 1b. Cocoons pay Ile. per lb. Emery pays Ic. 
per lb. On the free list are wool, hides, cumin and sesainé seeds, wine, olives, oil, 
and silk. 

No bounties are paid on any article of export, yet it is noteworthy that articles ex- 
ported are exempt from local custom-dues in transit to the port, which would have to 
be paid if the same articles were sold in home markets, for home consumption. These 
duties are levied to support the local governments, and their amount is very various. 


Mr. Francis states that the culture of the vine and the manufacture 
of wine and spirits are important industries : 


The vineyards cover about 500,000 acres of land, or one twenty-eighth of the area of 
plantations properly so called. About 2,000,000 barrels of wine are produced annually, 
and of this aggregate, less than 100,000 barrels are exported. The gross value is about 
$1,600,000. The cultivation of the olive-tree is also a feature. The latest returns show 
that there are about 8,000,000 olive-trees in the kingdom, covering an area of 350,000 
acres, and producing annually 22,000,000 lbs. of olives. The market reports of the 
Bulletin almost every day evidence the growth of our Mediterranean trade; and in 
that growth Greece, as we have said, is a prominent participant. 
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RATES OF WAGES. 


Mr. Consul Brewer, under date July 30, 1872, furnishes the following 
rates of daily wages of mechanics at Pirseus : 


Painters, $1.14; blacksmiths, carpenters, masons, and plasterers, 95 cents each ; infe- 
rior hands as low as 57 cents; journeymen shoemakers, for each pair of country shoes, 
57 cents, and a good workmen will make three pairs in two days. Two boatmen, with 
a sail-boat, will earn $1.52 for a long day’s work. Three dollars and eighty cents per 
month is fair wages for a servant girl. Most mechanics work from sunrise to sunset, 
taking, in summer, an hour for breakfast and two hours for nooning, during which 
they generally take a nap. House rent is $7.60 per month for a four-roomed tenement, 
and $11.40 for six rooms. A workingman can get his meals for 20 cents a day. 


f 


MECHANICAL AND FARM LABOR. 
Statement showing the rate of wages paid for mechanical and farm labor in Athens, Piraeus, 
and Syra, Greece, without board, in the year 1873. : 
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Occupation. | ose Syra. 
Skilled workmen: 
Blacksmiths...-.. .----0cceee-cewneennen ce ceeeen enn enee: per day.-| $0 90 to $1 20 $0 80 to $0 90 
Bricklayers or masons i do-..: 8 to 1 00 65 to ve 
Cabinet-makers. ....---.----0 e-- ee cen n ne cence eene nes cersese Ee. 90 to 1 00 80 to 85 
Carpenters ...-.. -----------2--- ee ee eee en anne nn nen nne enn hen “90 to 1 00 75 to 80 
WGOpers.c- has on coecdess -bectaws sche nececer = ptdercemaners 2a “goto. OO" 75 to 80 
INESDIOT SG cacaen bosses ocelot kU mibeietc woe wnosesenan smal : 
NMNGHINIStS - Cacc cosecceweess uc bie ces telealeraceehecinslewieeel=ainan 
SPA bersiecaweie oe anise cia cclee sae sien See eeeaeecin ean mes 
PIASLCTCTS Oc co cee cu ce nce ns co owiececwsnceiecnncsesmcienns es cea= d0...- 
Shoemakers ...-...---.-.ce0-- enna wenn ene eee n ne nee neeenees dO. =< 
Stone-cutters .--..--cecccesceacenseceaas cere nccnseeenersnes= Oe 
MM AMLOTS fac. oacee sbeee one voce =~ os Saeiehee sine = acorns -aenae O22: 
UTR SIMA EELS Seow ie cow coe Cans eo cise ole win ne nictest on eldleinie st maitemtaral= do.... 
Wheelwrights ..-..-.0------22ee- een ence nnn n teeter rare nee dorace 
Ship-building : ‘ : ‘ : ¢ 
= irat-ClaSS .coeee ce oaakeea= So a5eseeemee-—e== =r Oba 
PArpentets: ; Second-class -...-.------------- eheaa bisects tomer do... 
ATOINGTS acc ote skc se beeed ce caccleswelesiasicieeip==="i-=ineenmewinhnis= do. 
@alKersice- ses-n-neseece an ee Se a one ee esperar sont eae as do.--. 
Blacksmiths «<<. csececaacccccccecsescoene==s00 ee oa Se do... 
¥arm-laborers : 
Experienced hands ...-..----------0s-0-e0 ene n ne cent ene snee: 
Ordinary hands......--.---------++--=---- ; 
Common laborers at other than farm-work 
Female servants...--.--.--------+-----++--+-- 200 to 5 60 300 to 4 00 
Price of board: ; 
Wor WOrkMeN. ....- 2. - nee -nnnoiceencecescnesscecnass=e per week..| 150 to 2 00 200 to 225 





FOr WOLrkWOMeD. «<2. 2. ceca cn cece come cnennnc cece eccencnes Wosncale Leeaito: 4isa | 1 £0 





PRICES OF PROVISIONS, GROCERIES, ETC. 


Statement showing the prices of provisions, groceries, and other leading articles of consump- 
tion, with house-rent and board, in the towns of Pireus and Syra, Greece, in the year 1872. 


I $$ 


Articles. Piraus. Syra. 
pT eee 
Flour: PROVISIONS. c 
Wheat, superfine, of Trieste .......-. {per barrel of areas $8 00 to $9 00 |..-..--.-- 80 O74 
Wheat, of tho Pirzeus Mills hsauc te Cha cawasac eee doceas "ON to 04g $0 07 to On 
RYO. .-- 2-2 eee eee e ween cece ene ee cece en nee ns ctee ec ennenncenence: None. None. 
Camsraeel Py aan stewiets Selsais enc ce eata ace heeieeeeeeeereerenaer None. None, 
preety ToASsting-PieCOS. ..-------++--eeerenereneeeceeees per pound.. “TY Rte? 12 to: pad4 
enna SOUP PIOCES .--.---- 2 eee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee do....| 103 to 11 12to 14 
resh, rump-steaks...-.---.-------22e eee e scene ence en nee nee do.-..} 12 to 13 12to 14 
ve ere ae eee rents canine issn. Jean esas nienine sence sas do.... None. None, 
Hore-quartetl gay tcaproataecsaneccsrseecrniresrecoss <, do...) o86 ufo, 0.27 [te aoe 
iMd-QUaLterS -.. 2-2... cee e rene cee e ce ence ne cee n ween eceecens do....| 15 to 16 13 to: 14 


Outlets... cnunsencess Een eke cote fesn 6s kes's vin sikinannncs do....1 13 to 14 13to 14 


ta 
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Statement showing the prices of provisions, groceries, §:c.—Continued. 




































Articles. Pireus. Syra. 
Matton: 
‘ Fore-quarters. ...-.- 0.2 ..- se-e-cee epee ens eneeeeene- per pound..|$0 104 to $0 11 |.....------.---- 

LOS 2-2-2 a 11 to 1% | $0 13 to $0 14 
WHO e = oe nee ace none Sewers ccwscae ses rise Seat alpewacens en dovai.| 1b tor 12 13to — 14 

Pork: : 
Pines) cade sects ole Catal o Dae awe apiacesae ce deamnme sss sae be 
Corned or salted.....-. Reet ee rp cacicences poe ee eee er acs 7 os 
COM ae eee henner need foot enca sonnet dcamcinen nts 
Hams, smoked, imported, foreign -...---.-----+---+- Pendens se QO... 
Shoulders, imported, foreign ...-..--.--------- do... 
Sausages, imported, foreign ........------------+2--0++----5- 
Sausages, freshly made, in market 
aPC Nes eee es sna ce ccleaner ee Sauine can seh te clen es faa sisatscitattem 
Codfish, dry... ---<.----. eee eee Ro eee eae meme wlaeeinisie/s mals 
Mackerel, pickled ......-.----..-------+-++-+ 
OM ULGR USE eer ae ne sense sea esas wane aeness@ de asamcewarecn snus 
Cheese: 
Produced in the country.-..--..--------- +--+ +e eee eee e eee eee: d0.2-). 
Swiss and Dutely <<... -- 2... 25 coon ew cca eba conn cece en se -enese do.... 
PntRtORS ieee] sade co ee eee tat cc meen Sealsmcnne aeicein=s=cvinsinemieiaise dou... 
Rice, Genoa. .... 2-2. --- 22 en ne enn e nee ee seen ene sence nen ne Goters 
RN oe eee nen aan cnn na< near mn Ob ce 
Mellie So ene e ns Heh cons scan nn osama co per gallon.. 
Eeggs..--. 2-22-20 - 22 en enn n ee een nnn eese ns ene s etc ne: per dozen. . 
GROCERIES. 
Tea, Oolong, or other good black...-. Be See Pee ae ae ele =e: perpound..| 85 to 90 |.-.--.---------- 
Coffee : 
Rio, green .--.----.--------- + 22-22 eee e ee ere e cee eee sieaoek = dos... 20 0) A2t 25 to 28 
Rio, roasted..-.--..---------- sold in extremely small quantities.-.|.--------.------|----+++--+++---- 
Sugar: 
tI DTOW Bie ce ce eons oe see ainieaiy weenie alae = mien winlal = <in im mel s]sia)nlo) <0 None. None. 
Dareigny (nce sore cose ee ee oon eee oo oar sine avis =o perecinwi-m smeiedn <= Te None. None. 
White, crushed : per pound.. 10 12 
iG ABBOS oon cote oa-~saesaceraenins BORE ee eae cee cece cine. None. None. 
Rrrrge ye ee gee ae a ete oe Sane aalsemne ate ass sesisissaenineln esi None. None. 
Soap, common.......----------------2 0-2-2 eee ee eee eee eee per pound. OG jecneminee sere < 
aoe eee Sane eawease tone aaee ses do....| 07 to 08 07 
uel: 

. percwt..| 58 to 65. (ci cehser aoa 
Charcoal ..-..------------2+2---02-ree rere sre enecserccs ee fomiel. o.etatceeesses 12 00 to 13 00 
Wood, hard. .-...------..---------20- 222s eeee ee ee eens: per pound... (fa arer sees 
Wood, pine...-..--..-- Le akeanetae Pee dee caine een sees do. <.. DAU ote reetetaente 

Oil, Olive... ------ +22. 22-2 e cee eee eect een e cence ereseee per gallon..| 65 to 70 |...----.-------- 
DOMESTIC DRY GOODS, ETC. 
E-ClObR seen -2-= eee eeeetranga ace sceelaiss per piece of 24 yards..| 220 to 2 60 |.....-- -------- 
Shirtings: ; 
Brown, 4-4, standard quality.-...---------- : 
leached, 4-4, standard quality --.-.------.----- 
Sheetings, bleached, 9-8, standard quality-.----- per p 
Cotton-flannel, medium quality..--.-.------ eet eerste per yard 
Tickings, good quality ..- .g----------------0----eeeeee unserer cee C0nccrlh= 
Mouseline de Jaines. .--...--.--------0- 2-2 1-- eee eee eee eee ne OMe ele tee 
Satinets, medium quality ...-.-..---------------+--+ Sess Saas. COME A Siensticlesere 2 nie aa 
Boots, men’s ..-.----------------2e ee eee eee eee en ene Sears per pair..| 200 to 250 2 00 
HOUSE-RENT. 
Four-roomed tenements ....---------------+----+--20-++2°- per month..| 8 00 to 10 00 | 10 00 to 12 00 
Six-roomed tenements ....------..-------------eeeee seen eee teee do ...|12 00 to 15 00 | 15 00 to 18 0C 
BOARD. 
For men, (mechanics or other workmen) per week..| 150 to 2 00 |.-.-.----------- 
For women employed in factories. .--.-..-----------++--+++----- dore..| £°20) to! 125)... 25. eeese ee 
LODGING. 
Tolerable unfurnished lodgings can be procured at from $1.75 per TNOHEMY |pocecceesate cs | >= ocerere seem -? 


for one room and $3.80 per month for two rooms, a kitchen, and a 
small court. No taxes, no water, nor gas laid on; plenty of public 
fountains with good water. 


: 
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EXPENDITURES OF WORKINGMEN’S FAMILIES. 


" Statement showing the average weekly expenditure of a family consisting of two adults and 
two children in Pirawus, Greece, in 1872 and 1873. 


ee eer ee 




































Articles. 1872. 1873. 

ANG ANG DTGAM. «.cicee oa elas wine belo ois eens ~ od bicale au cra tadpics Soee eeee eeee eee $0 68 $0 80 
Fresh, corned, salted, and smoked meats .....---------------e---eere retest er rete 57 20 
Cheese, olives, and sundries ...-...- Pe Perils PAP a Sr iors: 19 05 
SOT em mere aleiute ms aie Rime Te re oo oS She sence ketecep here ame mere cieg = ree 17 30 
Onireeaeccse tats eae se ccame os it Po oe ek ah cael asiee cle coisa ieee ee eerie oer Bs atte 
Mishiiresl and isalitinsJ9e4- dene. . 2 wos ce repas ae wewacs te areerehasson=3//-acener-SaseeRes 19 15 
Soap, starch, salt, pepper, vinegar, &C.-------+----0eeer ee reeeenerr ner tt stents rnc sensses 19 10 
Potatoes-and other vegetables /......-------0--- nee cece eee e erence reer erresmenseescres 29 ig 
Truits, green and anal Sie Mee ds hickides cowcab assis eee Baeble eer oer eke amino eer ne 09 05 
Mrreliter CookiMG Only. cs. a... 0. weeny n omen csiswaennnescer= mepresn ara ce es cele nr 19 03 
Ollmorotherlioht.<t teece «4. Ideas Sbe senna sen mnie sie opcode njenemn (Sem sieelaie Toei alee eee 03 
Wrropvantioles: fo... cu weboc ae poe sqaerecer ce ancesierceameinge —Peineme em eee “ane eae se % 12 
Benen oye en Bee) ce eee nae wv .ce mame oes os a clemirier wemele em mne otmteatere inc miata ter ar inaine ae ci ; 26 10 
PRAT AGRO ae oct cekcco4ebadut o-dapoce den sass mosimer nanan sacra i mina Rae eel eae TD. Seas coe 
SIGTISCST ON. = osc eidccsindik ce Sn mete ci Soe seem nwiemenaihinesn|s>ehie- Semmriserinm ne 8 ppm Bieeee 95 64 
For educational, religious, and benevolent objects .--..--.---------------+- +7020 07 25- 11 10 

Total weekly expenseS.--.----0----- 2000-0 -nen- eee eee n neem eter ns sssesensetenets 4 24 2 95 
Clothing per year, (partly earned by wife)..-.---------+----+++---ssreerccrrttttte 44 00 25 00 
INAXOS POT YOOE -.-- 2222+ -- 2 ens se o---o-sen cave sce csnnn 2 ncwscemcinnm tenance rae meen None. | None. 
Weekly earnings ........---.---00--2 22 eee 2 ee scene nnn ee nee cree nremerssncenennscescce: Sta as eee 





fe ee ae 


The average weekly expenditures of a family of two adults and five 
children in the town of Syra were found to be $3.50, and the earnings 
of the same family from $3.50 to $4.50 per week.- 


CONDITION OF THE WORKING-CLASSES. 


Mr. J. J. Bucherer, United States vice-consul at Pireeus, under date of 
November 15, 1873, writes : : 


The working-class of this town is, generally speaking, laborious, and of a quiet and 
peaceful character. They are not given to drinking and gambling. They live very 
economically, and like to send their children to school. 





¥ 
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LABOR IN BELGIUM. 


Belgium, one of the smaller kingdoms of Europe, is a perfect bee-hive 
of industry, both agricultural and mechanical. A historical sketch of 


the rise and progress of some of those industries would be extremely 


interesting, if space admitted of its presentation. Althongh small in 
extent of territory, it embraces peoples entirely distinct in language 
and traditions. The Flemings (Teutonic) and the Walloons, (Celtic,) 
distinguished by their peculiar dialects, are still conspicuous among the 
pure Germans, Dutch, and French. Like the French, the Belgians are 
strongly opposed to emigration ;* the parents being unwilling to part 
with their children, who all contribute the proceeds of their labor to the 
common stock, and although the wages are extremely low, even after 
the advance in 1871 and 1872, as compared with those of Hngland, yet the 
united earnings of a family amount to a considerable sum.t This stay-at- 
home policy results, of course, in an increase of the population, which, in 
1871, was 5,113,680—a larger number per square mile than in any other 
country in Europe.t 
The government of Belgium is a limited constitutional monarchy, and 
was established in its present form in 1830. The country had been pre- 
viously the theater of almost innumerable wars while under the domin- 
ion successively of Spain and France, and while forming a constituent 
part of Holland. Indeed, owing to its geographical position Belgium 
has been the battle-ground of Europe, more especially in the fierce 
struggles between the allied powers and the first Napoleon. The pos- 
session of Belgian territory had always been regarded by Napoleon as 





*The number of emigrants from Belgium during the past fifty-four years was but a 
little over 29,000, as will be seen by the following statement : 


During the decade from 1820 to 1830.---..-.--.----------+-----+ 0-2 e022 +--+ 28 
During the decade from 1831 to 1840..---.---..--2+------------+ 6-2-2 2 eee 22 
During the decade from 1841 to 1850..---..----.-----. +--+ -----++----+ +--+ 5, 074 
During the decade from 1851 to 1860..---. .-.--. .---+-+----+ ++ +--+ + 22-22 4, 738 
During the decade from 1861 to 1870.----...---.---------- -----+ +--+ +--+---- 7,416 
During the year 1871 .-..-. -----------. ---- ------ 2-22 20 serene eee eee eee: 168 
During the year 1872 ......--.----------- +--+ --- 222 eee eee eee eee eee eee 964 
During the year 1873 ...-...----------- ------ +--+ + -- 22 eee ree ee eee eee 1, 306 
During the year 1874 ...-....---. ---- ---- ------ --- 2-2 reer tenn eee 705 

SEH ee ee he cto ee Saistnt en ceina cScn/e Sectee sane ol Sorte mse 20, 421 


+The director of the paper-mill at Huy stated to the author that the earnings cf one 
family, consisting of father and several sons and daughters, exceeded 10,000 franes 
($2,000) in the year 1871. At Jumet, the seat of glass-works, many families own the 
houses in which they live; some workmen being worth 50,000 frances. 

t The following table shows the population of Belgium by provinces and per square 
mile on the 31st of December, 1871: 
































s é gh ee 

Provinces. a 4 5 Se.| ee 

aS 5 ao aos 

5 Bie -| Boel ee 

a ao 

S oan: 

Pl a & aA < QD 
Antwerp .-----.-- BO Re ee on eee reese ots Naa ee eee 2, 831. 73 497, 017 | 175.52 | 454. 50 
ee re es ee Neocon ange Seen ne Rees 3, 282. 96 887, 905 | 270..46.| 700. 50 
reer aeVicB ecco en eee erect ne sees eeee ee eeeeacs 3, 234. 67 670, 833 | 207.39 | 537.25 
ianders: last 22... .2--2- -csates-aosecectenen 3-22 2sene se 2, 999. 95 840, 512 | 280:1% | 725. 75 
eee ewe ey oie une eee rete. coe sees A sAeeeeeaios 3, 721. 62 9110, 595 | 241.72 | 626. 75 
FIs Re hse one ee ee nnn sesame ieee 2, 803. 88 598, 458 | 206.80°] 535. 50 
Dimbourg ....-..------------------- sense e nent e reeset eee 2, 412. 34 200, 668 | 83.18 | 215.50 
Luxembourg. ..-..----------- +--+ 2-22 22 eee eee e ener 4,417. 76 204,037 | 46.18) 149.50 
Barrer tees Fane eS oe eee ber cians me ot ooo oe 3, 660. 25 313, 655 | 85.69 | 222.00 
RE TS eee a ae ee Ce) renee cate t 29, 455.16 | 5, 113, 680 | 173. 60 | 449.50 








a > 2 re : Pe ea a” 4 ii a 
re f - | a4 
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of vast importance as an advanced post from which he might proceed 
to other conquests. Under the rule of France, Belgium suffered severely 
from the conscription laws, which deprived the country of its agtive 
laborers. The benevolent and charitable institutions of Belgium are 
numerous. To prevent the misery and frequently the crime arising 
from the want of employment among the working-ciasses, charity-work- 
shops have been established in Ghent, Liege, and other towns. . The 
able-bodied are paid according to their work, and the aged and infirm 
according to their necessities. In each commune is a bureau de bien- 
faisance tor assisting the poor with money, food, and clothing. Belgium 
is abundantly rich in various kinds of minerals, as coal, iron, calamine, 
_ &e., forming a valuable source of employment to many thousands of its 
inhabitants. Its iron-mines are extensive. Marble also is abundant in 
many parts of Belgium. 


EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 


The chief industries which enter into competition with similar pro- 
auctions of England and the United States are glass and glass-ware, 
iron, machinery, and various other manufactures of iron, paper, and 
‘woolen cloths. Its chief export to the United States is window-glass, 
the abundance of raw materials and cheapness of labor enabling them 
to compete successfully with New Jersey and Western Pennsylvania. 
In bar-iron and rails, and in some kinds of machinery, Belgium is able 
‘to underbid England in European and other markets. 

The extent and variety of the exports to the United States are indi- 
cated in the following: 


Statement showing the imports of merchandise from Belgium into the United States during the 
Jiscal year ended June 30, 1874. 





























Articles. ; Quantities. | Values. 
FREE OF DUTY. 

Axticles of the United States brought back ..---<---25---<----sesneeneowence- -en-qecwrces= $241, 897 
“Chemicals, dyes, &@ 222.222 cc. ccs pane e ent n ee cos ecens enema esemewitee cenveeses|encnceseca=s 27, 333 
(OCHEG eens eae per em aaron ian tea meaner sareieisioe pounds..} 1, 186, 530 245, 216 
Ore Nair USEC LOL WEANIN Esa... vc cee ann ean ws see ioe sow oka seer ms se donee 19, 691 6, 729 
‘Hides andskins..--.. .-----.2---- 0 --+++-+22- 22222 eee e eee eect eee eee [eee eee 58, 474 
Paper materials ..--.-..----- +--+ 2-2-2222 e enn ee ener eee eer pounds..} 10, 515, 023 540, 042 
PANT GEOL ATLIGLES celeste cam isl- meio eis cmaln ee chiesa eee aecinbiemeieesmin Sle meiminis « oe nieia ie Ele eee 29, 075 
otal free OeGuG ys, amiss abies wsaleraininma teminee aaa hel seen nineteen io 9 eee ere 1, 148, 766 
DUTIABLE, a 8 a 

ABECTRAIO: GEC. ope cae. cicicwie wine wee cm tinmisea eel ele ae seer aaa e ebtetaaiece ei stsia tee allons. . Bll 7 
DPS IEIOC O acy nincotels Gh yisinss ain ears nets Mine Sales «nse a oa seit akan om atemte nines a OP el Neen ae a se 
Ebraswand mannfactures: O62.,c cnn caemncsansacawinndebbeecaes sees. cesie wipes ele aaa ane 6. 138 
PsnepOsc ails: VAIO Y..'.0 20 <)= = hie memes sae alk aa ielelisl ate ainte aaa bushels. - 92, 518 95, 553 
PUTRTOMS, GOO main nnn a ajo oon an macuec nab as e's wie k'nis a slime eine ai ew alan nick aia le miek ens) Ilya eee 2, 371 
pChomicals,*&o .-..-- 2-2-2. 00.2 ee ceeeee none ne cence aves Lee er Rae, ae ee 33, 831 
MGNEG OOM Yix nes asiwinrais x mss) anime Siela's mpacaie clare eo eaiein oft a eet terete ers elaine ere pounds. . 108, 196 4, 646 
SNE MEIN AGITGR OL one ao dis ab nncsheeacan as Go eeeR erence ene aeee eee eee me 26, 151 
TBAPOMONW ATC - 20. cecseesennce vase bean cate eee tee et ane nee Soca kone Saal Penn 4) 085 
PRION OOOR oc. a aie rg acs oad ea cuucine Joosnals cay sesame eitstipe aces cece cine kime/aeias | eee £ 18, 559 
GnlaeeamcnnNUOtACtBres Of+:c..0.. + cise «pu. <cbmele iat mete me Dente ec ee cl a 29; 012 
RELI S ya pao «0d ances as'a cachsavanen sete oegien ames conn aaa earn 147, 64 
Bilpantat WelasS WAG. aisceca'c uss seisiwalssane scacemoacn ne eee eee ne eee 2, 047, 508 

Tron and steel: a 1s Gea en 

Bi OTTO ne wa aie ae eee clne ois ae ease en sie sen emennnsnaennineee ns pounds..| 9, 707, 221 292, 220 

Ba PAU OW welsle'als em]e 3 2b = 0\s win aln wim sate nelnnn vince hm nweienline essen dO.a% 894, 828 QT Aa 
PEO ACOM hie erarelsic icin a Prnisigwin alee Pisin = slain. vin sek soe) Nea See eee ey aed Oar 114, 645 7, 267 
Dili era pMIe LAO DIS OL) dale in:0.0:<:gip 25 ='<niv-aia cle acne tie oa sinner eaten Sates meats ieee eal ae eee : 157, 942 
meninier mena Gouna) Of cane <c sac <5~.cesccoces cocwnten Sect eee ee aaa ees 59, 089 
RES Cee ae Sah Sonn co ce ctiecance tecbices te RLD Ee nt eee ee ene 47, 519 
SDAP rsiie maa AO UGS Of coins aia b'a:c\</a\sinn aja o's nisin. n aie Sas delete cele eke ome eer ees eke is 57, 712 
Silie Srna hot Gs Hen tae me eS cach. Cie esi ce ow Sansa cci eee eee eee 30, 677 
Spirits and wines: -...5-.-----sc0cns gaaiaE = soci cin-aws cee ceh ee eee eRe Sota CS ae 426) 191 


AW OOC MAN UTACUNTCS i name me mimes ac ara adpia's 4 <sice.cnnccisinnigaca cet csmneeh abet semmeaene ne 40, 700 
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Statement showing the imports of merchandise from Belgium, §:c.—Continued. 



























Articles. Quantities.| Values. 

Peel 2 
Wee te ee eae eee Ren a Mens eae ence Comet tem ites sec ounds..| 58, 717 12, 090 
op Wanutactores 06/-8..0- loader ane eqmea+ sae mciisemah psc sees gis y Masuee pee aeeaes 170 
Per ae RIGUG CP Geet ee koe ee ete ce Gn anSa CEE Cepia was eww a as.siso scis eee eice||s neem ann cae 104; 196 
PUERTO Sots eee OE Ieee MEK Meee al amma see ate a hae eS ac hlecices CA's a Some c cu ae 796, 437 
PRO CURL GLAL Gs cate oie ee See ete Saale ca Na cera cactyanewic tof casi Sa,cis a | Maotkoe aes 4, 578, 675 
rota rae ela ties ences a stake ew. ae ees ee eae aelcMlacine Gaede Shall agtices etings 1, 148, 766 
Total imports of merchandise. ....-...---.-----------+ +--+ +2 yee re eee e ee fesse ener eee 5, 227, 441 
Total imports of merchandise, 1873 $5, 711, 077 
. Total imports of merchandise, 1872 5, 580, 461 
Total imports of merchandise, 1871 4,178, 714 


BELGIAN HUSBANDRY. 4 


Since 1830 the agricultural condition of the country has been much 
improved, and while it is not intended to enter at large upon this topic, 
yet the high state of cultivation, and the attractive appearance of the 
country presevted to the author as he passed through it, in several 
directions, demands a passing notice. The golden grain was literally 
ready for the sickle, or the reaping-hook, for, owing to the cheapness of 
labor, the improvements in agricultural machinery were then used to. 
but a limited extent in Belgium and the countries of Continental 
Europe. ; 

The following paragraphs from Chambers’s Journal afford interesting 
information on the subject under consideration : 


In Eastern Flanders, of a hundred acres of land, seventy-two are sown with cereals and 
plants used in manufactures ; twenty-eight with roots and forage; but to the latter must 
be added thirty-one acres of after-crop, which gives fifty-nine as affording excellent food 
for cattle, superior to common meadows, and which shows how poor land can pay a 
rent of five pounds anacre. The second sowing consists of turnips and spergula, after 
colza, flax, and early potatoes; and the carrot, which is sold in the spring with the 
preceding crops, and carefully hoed after they have been taken away. ‘The clovers 
have occupied the ground during the winter, leaving it clear for April sowing; and 
the giant cabbage develops during the cold season, making a stem some six feet high, 
and giving abundant and excellent leaves for milch-cows. Culture thus pushed to the 
extreme necessarily requires some capital, and it is reckoned that, through a system 
of rigorous parsimony-and saving, double the sum per acre is used in Belgium to that 
employed in England, and two-thirds more on the best farms. In this way the most 
dense population in Europe can subsist on a soil so little favored by nature. 

Turning to one of the most fertile parts of Belgium, all, as has been said, is charm- 
ing—every road is bordered with trees; not a rise in the ground is seen; all is calm, 
uniform, and presents an image of quiet, comfort, and peace. Hach house is detached 
and surrounded with large apple-orchards hedged in by box, holly, or hawthorn, where 
the cows are brought to feed every morning and evening. It is of one story only and 
thatched, containing four rooms—the first for meals, the second for the dairy and pre- 
paring the food for cattle, and the others for sleeping-rooms. The old-fashioned oak 
farniture is a model of brightness ; tin and copper utensils shine on the walls, which 
are whitewashed. The garden is gay with wall-flowers, dahlias, and hydrangeas, and 
the florists’ flowers which are to be shown at Ghent. 

Outside, everything is in its place; nothing spoils the greensward; the ditch and 
the manure-heap are banished; the latter is always under the roof of the stable or cow- 
shed. In this stand five or six large cows, the constant care of the farmer’s wife, who 
gives them abundance of green meat in summer, with straw, hay, and a kind of warm 
soup, mixed with carrots, turnips, or rye, in winter. Thanks to this nourishment, and 
the constant rest they enjoy, the animals give from fifteen to twenty-five quarts of 
milk daily. The tools are simple, but of first-class construction : the plow is light, 
drawn by one horse, and works with ease and regularity. The harrows are of various 
kinds, triangular, rectangular, and parallelogram ; but the special tool with which the 
Fleming has fertilized lands, dried up marshes, and forced back the sea, is the spade. 
The proverb on the banks of the Scheldt is: “The spade is a gold mine to the peas- 
ant, and different kinds are made for light or heavy soil. 
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The fields are mostly square, and rarely contain more than an acre; the ground is 
curved symmetrically, the center being the highest, so that the water drains down 
equally in all directions. Round the field, and a toot lower, extends a strip of grass, 
three or four yards wide; still lower, a hedge is planted, which is cut every seven 
years; and finally, the plot is surrounded by a ditch bordered with trees of larger 
growth. Thus each piece furnishes rich grass, firewood every seven years, and timber 
for building every thirty years. The plow is generally used, but every seven years the 
subsoil is turned to the top by the spade, and thus it acquires a depth unknown to all 
but the best gardens; the principal object being to produce flax and butter, not cere- 
als. The best farmers never sell their corn, but allow their cattle to consume it. 

Unhappily, the farm-laborer there, as well as elsewhere, does not enjoy much com- 
fort; working harder than most men, he is the worst fed. Rye-bread, potatoes, 
beans, buttermilk, without meat or bacon, is the usual fare; chiccory the constant 
drink; beer reserved for Sundays and fair-days. His wages vary from ten pence to a 
shilling, and he could never live upon it did not all the members of his family work 
without ceasing. When the day’s work is ended, often by moonlight, the father culti- 
vates his small field ; his wife and daughters take up the poorly-paid lace-work, in- 
stead of the old spinning-wheel, which steam has superseded ; his sons, when their 
field-work #s done, bring up rabbits for the London market. Their little hands pick 
up every tuft of herbage on the roadside, and open up a large trade of exportation not 
to be despised. From Ostend alone there come to us 1,200,000 rabbits every year; these 
are skinned and cleaned in Belgium, where the skin is used for the making of hats. 
Yet, although their life is so hard, the towns do not attract the rural population. Habit 
and family traditions bind them to the plow. 


While grain is the chief product, flax is largely cultivated, especially 
in Flanders. The quality and mode of dressing which is practiced there 
is considered superior to that of any other country, and no doubt the 
superior quality of the lace fabricated in Ghent, Bruges, Malines, Mech- 
lin, and Antwerp, as well as in Brussels, is in part due to the excellence 
of the raw material. 

The farmers who raise their own flax generally spin and weave a 
sufficient quantity for their domestic wear, and sometimes for sale in 
the home market, while the principal part of the crop is reserved for 
conversion into fabrics as lace, ticks, checks, and thread for exporta- 
tion. 


WAGES AND SUBSISTENCE 


Before presenting information in regard to the cost and condition of 
labor in Belgium, obtained in 1872, personally and through the assist- 
ance of others, the author submits some data of a similar character, 
but which were collected and published in previous years. 

It is to be regretted that the bureaus of statistics of Europe, while 
they have gathered, collated, and published detailed information on 
various subjects, in many cases thoroughly classified, which, in this 
utilitarian age, may be regarded—at least in a country like the United 
States, whose chief concerns are of a commercial and industrial charae- 
ter—as not of primary importance, have hitherto given but a limited 
share of attention to the great industrial and commercial interests. All 
knowledge is valuable, but while we are members of civil communities, 
the material interests of these communities should not, it is submitted, 
be regarded as of secondary importance. It is true that commercial in- 
formation is, to some extent, gathered and imparted by governmental 
authorities, yet it cannot be denied that nearly the whole of the valuable 
facts relating to the industrial, and a large part of those relating to the 
commercial interests, of the various peoples, are procured by individ. 
uals or by chambers of commerce and other commercial or industrial 
associations. 

With the exception of Great Britain, which country has made diligent 
inquiries into the rewards and condition of the working-classes of other 
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countries, for the purpose of comparison with those of her own work- 
people, and of occasional inquiries by other governments into instances 
of widespread suffering, arising from the depressed condition of some 
particular industry, no official publications have been found from which 

to draw such information as was required in the preparation of this 
report. 

A notable exception to the above is here acknowledged with the more 
pleasure as it affords occasion to refer to that eminent scientist, the 
‘ father of modern statistics,” the late M. Adolphe Quetelet, director of the 
royal observatory of Belgium. To him, more than to any one else, is due 

the origin and successful establishment of the International Statistical 
Congress, which held its first session at Brussels in September, 1853. The 
statistics of industry engaged the attention of the congress and some 

- data were submitted, the forms for which had previously been prepared 
by the central committee of statistics and approved by the minister of 
the interior. Before submitting the plans to the congress it was deemed 
wise to subject them to the test of experiment; the blanks were trans- 
mitted to the provincial statistical committees with explanations as to 
the course to be pursued, and many took an interest in the kind of in- 
formation to be obtained, and zealously set about gathering materi- 
als; others recoiled before a task which they did not think could lead 
to exact satisfactory results. -In consequence of delays and hesitations - 
inseparable from a new and difficult work confided to the good will of 
persons absorbed with their own duties, the time rolled away, and when 
the congress met the central committee had not received sufficient replies 
to make their submission to the congress practicable as a test. Later, how- 
ever, the information was obtained and compiled by M. Ducpetiaux, and 
was published by the central commission of statisticsin 1859.* Whether 
in the value of the information afforded, in its fullness of detail or its 
arrangement, this admirable work may be justly regarded as a model, 
and now that the mutations in the cost and condition of labor have 
destroyed its value for contemporary purposes, it is a subject of deep 
regret that it has not been periodically followed by publications pre- 
pared upon the same plan, in which full and trustworthy information of 
a similar character might be brought down to the most recent date. As 
both labor and subsistence have appreciated in the two decades which 
have intervened since the prices given in the work under consideration 
were obtained, the author of this report contents himself with the trans- 
lation and presentation of a few of the tables published by M. Duepe- 
tiaux. 





* Budget économiques des classes ouvrieres en Belgique, subsistances, salaires, popu- 
lation, par. Ed. Ducpetiaux, inspecteur général des prisons, et des établissements de 
bienfaisance, membré de Ja commission central de statistque, etc., Bruxelles, 1855. 
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WAGES IN 1854. 


Axerage daily wages paid in various branches of industry in Belgium. 












































é | 3 : Boa 
a 8 a & 
Industries. 8 a Industries. A a 
r 3 a a = et a na 
b> ‘e £ 5 a 
’ oS ° | cs Ss S rad 
2 }/4|4./ 6 | af Wess. Ay Che 
Cents.) Cents | Cents.| Cents. Cents.| Cents.| Cents | Cents. 
Coke and Goal .......... 41.4 | 24.4 | 17 D4 AW) Sills ees be caters e ett 25 1858)}, %6) 14:8 
Metallurey: | Ribbons, fringe, &c..... 26 12.2] 68 6.5 

Chiet establishments..} 40.2 | 21.4 | 13.4 | 11.8 || Gas-factory -........... 23 15.8}, 9:25 124 

Secondary establish’ts | 28.6 | 14.4 | 9 8.4 || Wood: 

PA ISANS sc) 2 ses cbse 29.2: 18:2) 4a TW Factory-hands.....-.. 35.6 | 14.2] 9.2 iS 
Slate-factories, &c. : Artisans: 3.4) b>.cGhes> 24.2 | 10 7.6 5 

Factory-hands ........ 31.4 | 20 11 12 Leather : 

PATVISHNS) 20.05 eos 29 14.8 | 12.4 | 11 Factory-hands 20 22.4 | 10. 8.4 
Glass-factories : JMRbIbANS Fess 19.2 | 12.2) 6.4 8.4 

Factory-hands.....-...| 51.6 | 13.6 | 14.8 | 14 Paper and printing : 

PAT PISA Se cass 232 - Ses 22,8 | 15 Bo Weseed Factory-bands.-....... 28.8 | 15.4) 8.2 8.2 
Manuf tories of linen, &c.: A’piisatis a see ees 336 |13.8] 7.6 6 

Factory-hands -....-.-.. 16 10.8] 9 9.8 || Chemical products : 

PASNASONG O8z J2s2: sce. 16 8.4) 7 6 Faetory-hands........ 29.2 | 17 7.8 5 
COO rene ae atone eh uated 32.4 | 16.2') 11.6 | 11.2 ATtisaDS, £23 nese. 29.6) 8&8] 76 10 
Cotton : Various trades ......... 32 15.8] 9 5 

Factory-hands. --..--... 31 21.6} 9.2 | 10 a _—— 

Artisans ....... pacts 25 12.2) 5 7.2 General average. .-| 29.8 | 14.2 | 10 8 7.8 

! 

















* By ‘‘artisans” here is meant persons working by themselves for their own account or that of the 
manufacturer. 





WAGES IN LINGE. 


‘ 


Average wages per day paid to male laborers in the following industries. 


[The franc computed at 20 cents. ] 


Cannon foundery : 
Maximum. Minimum. 


BoumUctso-2 beer seman: os ee ee ee eee ate afeteiea eee ee oaks $1 00 $0 34 
Haboters (03.2 lea See eee awe Reece ee ey ee 35 30 
AC) WELETS 3. ( 1.' ab asawesece a=eniee. cise secs oe Bea a 60 32 
SUES ye cs ac ee re eee rene Se ee Se ee soe oe 1 00 36 
DULIKEESe sect sins Soe eRe BS SS abs Cia Nie Mee Bes AS 40 34 
SEEM ELS ei eck areas ae tise eae ai BRjais nee Sela Soe eten omens ae 50 36 
OUR BS Sioa Ur eee eae Ree eee eae eee ates 45 35 
MigsONS S22 Jo ce Sot ar eecten SEE eee ANS eniciae tain See ra sete 50 33 
Iron-works: 

Firemen..... b iisoestenie re oA eee es teleoe stale tee me otenne ace ee 85 

Smiths a5) sete Gee ote oe myafsisince Siem creeininte hate ater 50 

(Ruddlers22=. ase- tex wees On ie ee eee eee tee eee 70 
ga DOLers 2. ene pees te Sette eesiet SSmaticr meee a ee 29 


Zine factory : 
Hours of labor. Maximum. Minimum. 


MOLSMAN a. . so ccs sees saan aac a eeatee shel ioe 12 $0 69 

eMDOLCT See 2.522 ke oe Oe ee Macias 12 AT 

MLOUC-CULLEIS 6. o.occcc ote este ee ne 12 50 

PMA Soy? A eee eee 10 $0 57 

RUE eet ote es ye OE eee, sie nyaie a meee oe oe 10 40 

Pere os 2 ate ee ee ae EC eee ‘ 10 45 
GHENT. 


Daily wages of factory hands in Ghent. 


‘ 
. 


Maximum. Minimum. 


Males morc a oe ceo BS eietaatasad tis Su <.arsb:8un:b g/cahsl ce Gee $2 00 $0 25.4 
Pemales ssc sce eoe cee se Bindi S Wienie deine 2c ola ele aint Sle ate eNe Ree Re ee 41 18 
Boys, (12 ho UG eare)iescceeseie~«-s'n-- ccc lee veces susie oer ee ee 26 - 09 


Children under 12 years........... Bite ais nit. alesis ere eee Wee oe 10 06 


ares 
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Taking the number of working days in a year at 278, (deducting for 
holidays, absence, accidental interra uptions, &e.,) the average earnings 
per year would be— 


For males at an average of 48 cents.....-.-..---.--------------------- eee plokee’ 
For females at an average of 28 cents.--.----.-----------+------------+---+- 75 84 
For boys of 12 to 16 at an average of 174 cents .-----.--.-----+----- Seas eae 48 65 


The lowest possible weekly expenses of a factory laboret’s family 
with four young children in Ghent are thus given: 


Bread, (wheat and rye) ..--..-------------- 2-22 eee ee cece ee cee eee eee eee $0 92 
Fa Gy eri cose eee te eee ae te Meee eihaaimete ars sae nse emi Se giysieanicrs 02 
ONTOS eee no Nae ee Saree we ec ee eee seas aris Hojo emis sais erin 'n e's slsid empleo 02 
PO tahoe eee eee ne coc ame aiee nic hae Ceelee Sais acto eset ecisia a iemic msleininerejemacesies 45 
Gel ee rer nee a oe eee ease Bee Seniesa i aiemaee Ren tee Seceaayecisercteayes 48 
SIO GINO Re ee es eee acer Ge cote ate SE eee ns rae eee eh iets aie ca tte : 16 
Coffee and chitcory...-.-.----------- Beet ea aateccesees Re eee a asso 1 
ue Anne buss 2 aciae aes c= so BONG eR ee eee nrc e ere sayoiohals 20 
Soap and starch.---...... ..-------e-6 s-<=- Bono ote rao etee tec baucle sis iera 07 
SVE Mice ee cee Se capa hiawlel i mace Neowcannaces Lit ee soo atehen tater eae 04 
GWE eee ee Se ca ere tdle ee Satomisiaeafaeicieimin'= ie sate Be ence siete siete sae 05 
Vinegar, pepper, and salt -...-..--- Pe a cee aie Perey ee clea mise ee teins Peet aes 064 
UN al ae, Se ie Se Me ota ne SomE mae oe SSeite ee tiafe atone meee ieee ace ne 2434 


In cases of sickness aid is given by relief associations instituted among 
workingmen, which pay during sickness to laborers— 























First class, per week ...--.------------------------ Leer Soe erences $1 50 
Second class, per. week..-.-..----. ------ 1--2-+ - 22+ een eco ener cer crete ee 90 
"Third class,per week.-+. 2... .----- --<--- 0 = sok o-oo ne enna penn siemens a 45 
INCOME.AND EXPENDITURE. 
Average annual income of workingmen’s families in Belgium. 
| 
. ie Wages or salary of— 3 
Province of— % Occupation. 3 a S 5 Total. 
: 4 S Ss Be 
s 5 a = B 
5 & a 5 i) 
- Brabant, ..------- First. - $36 53 | $14 60 | $128 72 
Second 44 07 | 2109) 182 57 
Third 55 00 | 28 68) 253 56 
Flanders, East...) First-- S35. a0 13 615} 109 29 
Second peso eat cose eee =e i 3174 | 1288} 159 10 
"ORIG Prac ear oa elewssaie ams 5mm ae eames celine 5 3g 44 44 18.12 |, 214 25 
Flanders, West...| First..| Farm-laborer 15 00 | 8000) 1000) 160 00 
Second) Shoemaker and one journeyman.| 93 60 | 18 00) #1 00} 41 60 | 174 20 
Third.| Journeyman-carpenter - --.------ TLONCOseenre = 15 00 80 00 | 205 CO 
Antwerp ---.--- First..| Day-laborer .--..---------------- 60 00 | 1000] 1200 |.-...--. £2 00 
Second| Weaver .---------------+--+----- 74 00 | 20 00 | 34 00').--.--.. 128 00 
Third.| Carpenter, with son and two jour- 
M@YMEN ..---------------- +--+: 190 00 | 1200] 50 CO }|.....-- 252 00 
Limbourg.-------- First..| Farm-laborer ..------------------ 52 40 | 27 60 | 4000) 3200) 152 00 
Second| Foreman of distillery ----------- LOOT Som este see leet == 61 00 | 170 98 
Third. | Gardenerss.-.-- cleo see se -nnemcll>nmniesen|emse am [oes tener 238 00 | 238 00 
Hainaut -....---- First..|.----- .----2------- © f 50 88 7 42 156 88 
GA CONGI LOMA ess icc >= sneimeniee iy) MOUS LOM Eietere yo alliew ies =| yoo 160 16 
. Third .| Blacksmith. -- M6 S2)| ALL 30) |... 2 410 22 
Liege .-.-.------- First..| Printer.-+..--- AGOO WREST fs see. 193 16 
Second| Workman in warehouse..------. 206 50 | 10 00 ).--.. .-.| 4310 | 259 60 
Third | Coppersmith ..------------------ 300 00 | 41 GO| 80 00 }..-.--.. 421 60 
Namur .....- --=- First..| Joiner.--------- eee a een 60 00 | 15.00] 2000] 36 00] 131 00 
Second| Gardener..--------------:----+-- 62 60 492} 4049 | 8191} 139 92 
Third.| Coppersmith, family of six per- 
SOUS cen once oe ee aeelicict mi -t a AS T00 Um eseieecy nice = 229 40 | 364 40 
Luxembourg. *...| First..| Mason .---------+--+---++22+0++- 63 00 |. 2000} 1000] 68 00 | 166 00 
FE Second) Bhoemaker s-2.0 -co---hap-te ane 174 72 | 62 40 | 4463) 1200] 293 £0 
Third | Carpenter. .--.------------------ 208 40 | 60 00 | 44 80 | 20) 00 513 20 
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Average annual expenditure of workingmen’s families in Belgium. 


























ge Weg 
~_ Dn oO 
S¢ | 55 
; BS | Be 
e a: | 25 
Province of— | & Occupation. eq | ag Total. 
oS Seo ad ‘ 
a os °3 n 
Hy ne Do 2 
% og os on 
n 2 A se = 
ao = 5.8 MM 
a q ft 5 
5 < 4 4 
STAT Gieirc ee ATA be <llioe cme d iv aae-cwlassoocn.c annem mecegicis aoa each ree, OF Mae ie $4 00 | $126 6O 
$2 47 -3 40 97 $f 
8 14 5 98 | 251 56 
Flanders, East -.. 156} 173) 11792 
1 50 215] 163 45 
145| 196] 17635 | 
Flanders, West ..| First..| Farm-laborer 10 00 8 82| 147 62 
Second) Shoemaker and one journeyman ..--...--. HS, Qi fh. = Qian eee 177 49 
Third | Journeyman-carpenter § 5 90 746 | 205 46 
Antwerp..-..--.| First..| Day-laborer:--...-.------.------ ----00--| 118 17 |_-..._-. 353 | 121 70 
Sécond), Weaver. -.ceca--c0 sess mer ee em ost ese i 1 00 408] 127 73 
Third | Carpenter, with son and two journeymen.| 216 40 | 380) 2495] 245 15 
Limbourg......-. Hirste2| Parm-laborer 5. c.css.lcnten ac osascshes =o LEO mee teee ence 6 00 | 176 12 
Second| Foreman of distillery.-.---..-. : 400 | 10 67]| 170 87 
: (Pinird i) Gardeners an..--ee sane ase s 1 50 455 | 224 22 
Hainauty. 2.21% inet 5. een oe ee mote see eae cee etc 1 06 3 71 | 156 88 
Second, Biveman) eee. sag eee ae mee 320; 1094] 160 16 
Third: Blacksmiths. 374-222-2226 11 66} 2968] 410 22 
BOS ete sisis =e ac Winston OCELOR = veri ase 340] 15.13] 27305 
Second) Workman in warehouse 6 20 5 49 | 251 26 
Pind (Coppersmith: sesanee o- tis aes oe ee oer iae = 6 40] 11 24] 403 99 
MNGMIOT) =o... MINS GBs [tel OMNCP soe ete ecm cee emcee 1 20 9 00} 129 49 
Second (Gardener + os-a- dene gue deeper : 59 446 | 138 09 
Third.| Coppersmith, family of six persons. --.--.- 325, 40) toa eae 12 00 | 337 40 
Luxembourg..--. Fuirst..\| Mason 22a... 2. Ree ie less uate tae aetesee se RBG OO es. o oo 9 40 | 165 90 
Second! Shoemakere=-o. .--e-tssaes sete eee 222 68} 1504] 1508] 252 &0 
Third} Carpenterce cin aes cee sear ace Sawer 306 52 | 578%) 23:20). 387 59 
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Detailed statement of income and expenditure of a laborer’s family of six 


persons in the district of Brussels. 


[1 hectoliter = 2. 84 bushels. 1 kilog. = 2. 2046 pounds. 1 franc = 20 cents, in United States equivalents.] 


INCOME. 

From wages: 5 
Of husband, 270 days, 72 centimes (14.4 cents) ..-...---.---.---- $338 88 
30 days, tranes (40 centsitiase se ecm aca ene eee 12 00 
Of son of 18 years, 270 days, 7:2 centimes (14.4 cents) --...-..---- 38 88 
30) days, 2 francs (40) cents)! sce 2~ee s+ eee 12 00 
Of son of 16 years, 100 days, 54 centimes (10.8 cents) ..---....--- 10 80 

From other resources: 
75 acres of land rented : 

Malteevolibers: wheat, abipol sce cess Gee eee een ce tae ees 14 40 
Adhecvoliters Ty e,:ab $2.20 skzekle. ac cess sae ineacte cae ieee are 8 80 
500 kilograms potatoes, at $1.60 per 100 kilograms. -......--..--.- 8 00 
Vemcdiosrams. butter, at 40 cents --.c2en.sc-see. deaceoten cence anc 31 20 


ipenineror Liat pig, G25). cozas scuccskecsSe 1 anes cee Seen Ee aes ee eee 


Products of garden: 
170 kilograms hops, $22.88; fruits and vegetables, $9.60; tobacco, $1.40 -. 


AA HUTT OOM ON ca clots, nisin wie <1,b'S cle <jeid cam ce ein ete Rica ee cL eee pene 


$112 56 





238 84 
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EXPENDITURE. 


Provisions: 


Rent: 


Pehecuoliler wileatsatiiaOUlsicccwiscdeae Coca cb —o.0jx'n nism ciimenincls $3 60 
DAMectolersye, Woe-e0 << <2. nese ame ercsce cee toes case nese 44 00 
1,000 kilograms potatoes, at $1.60 per 100 kilograms. ...--..----. 16 00 
Vegetables ...--. .----- 2+ +--+ ------ 22 eee ee ene te eer eee eee eens 10 00 
75 kilograms pork, at 18 cents. .----..---------------++-+------- 13 50 
10 kilograms beef, at 20 cents ..----.----------------+ -eeee+---- 2 00 
25 kilograms butter, at 32 cents ..----- .------------------------ 8 00 
VE oes ee ree Se ec em seceeice ate sialsompece seals 2/<raiauats 3 00 
400 eggs, at 80 cents per 100...--.------------ +----- +----- +--+ 3 20 
Salt, spices, &0.-..------ ------ --- oo - een ene nee eee ee coer ee eee 6 00 
25 kilograms coffee, at 40 cents. -.----.----- ---2+---e+ +--+ +--+ +--+ 10 00 
10 kilograms chiccory, at 10 cents .----.-----------+-----++----- 1 00 
150 liters beer, at 12 cents......---..----- ------ ---- Pericles mead 2 40 
For dwelling, containing 1 kitchen, 2 bedrooms, 1 pantry and 

stable, also small garden....--. ---------+ s+ +222 eee eee e eee $7 00 
75 acres of farming land, and 20 acres garden ...-...------------ 20 00 


Clothing: 


Husband—2 pantaloons, $2.60; 2 vests, $1.20; 2 jackets, 

$1.10; 2 blouses, $2.40; -2 cravats, 40 cents; 2 handker- 

chiefs, 30 cents; 3 linen shirts, $1.95; 2 drawers, 50 

cents; 2 caps, 60 cents; 2 pairs socks, 45 cents; 1 pair 

shoes, $1.20; 4 pairs wooden shoes, 50 cents..--------- $13 20 
Son of 18 years, $13.20; son of 16 years, $8 ..---.---.---- 21 20 

———._ 34 40 

Wife—1 cotton dress, $1.60; 2 petticoats, $1.60; 2 linen 

shirts, $1.20; 3 neck-handkerchiefs, 60 cents; 2 pocket- 

handkerchiefs, 20 cents; 2 pairs stockings, 50 cents; 2 

jackets, 80 cents; 2 aprons, 40 cents ; 3 pairs wooden 

shoes, 30 cents; 1 pair shoes, 50 cents; 3 hats, 40 cents ; 

pins, &c., 5 cents..---- 2 a erie se elena eh a ole 8 15 
Daughter of 13 years, $4; daughter of 10 years, $2.40.... 6 40 





Bedding: 


1 mattrass, $1; 2 sheets, $1; 2 covers, (cotton,) 80 cents; bolster, 
20 cents; straw for mattrass, 20 cents ...--..--------------5>- 3 20 
Bed and bedding for sons, $3.20; bed and bedding for daughters, $2. 5 20 


Sundries: 


Fuel—3,500 kilograms coal, at $3.05 per 100 kilograms. .-.--. Bee ONO 
Light—10 liters oil, at 15 cents..---.-------------+eeer-0 ttre 150 
Washing—20 kilograms soap, at 10 cents -..-------«+----++----- en!) 
Sewing-thread, needles, &¢ -----------------++---20 007 cases 60 
Maintenance of dwelling.----------- Dat eter lee seme siete ne 1 60 
Purchase, &c., of furniture..----------- ------ eee re eee etree 60 
Taxes and other contributions.-.-...--.-------------->+----- eon ee 1 98 
Tools for farming ..--.. ..--- 4 ----0+ .-- 9-8 seers gene eene er sse 1 36 
Expense on farm for seeds, &¢....-----+-----+-+2200 5020s rrr cree 8 00 


Church, 30 cents; books, pens, paper, &c., 60 cents; amusement, 60 cents; 
Dice, SEAN <= seed Oe )-- 5c~ <te' 5 2 F le bag Sea doce ees tere 


649 


$122 70 


27 00 


48 95 


8 40 


28 09 


2 90 


Total expenditure .....-.------- ----22 erence ene nee tere resent 


TRE CMe sae es ioe tees sao nana cetacean oie Salsiatewina tssieemiair aieeis 
Pore IGUE Donan nan ws carn ann mann i 39 a-/n nine tnaaommne eines cane ono enc et 


238 04 


238 84 


238 04 


Bar ltsiias oo: gore etal = cine tee gp ridtini snc smmmine ar oe me oe 28m * 
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Table showing details of income and expenditure of workmen's families in the province of 
Brabant, Belgium, in 1854. 
(First class inclades indigent laborers, partly supported by public charity ; second class ineludes indi- é 


gent laborers not supported by public charity; third class includes workmen in independent positions.) 
‘Amounts expressed in United States gold dollars—the franc computed at 20 cents. 








; ates Commune of Borni- | Commune of Hou- 
City of Nivelles. wal: iain 








First |Second| Third| First |Second) Third] First |secona Third 
class. | class. | class. | class. | class.| class. | class. class. 





















































Expenses. 
B al 5 5 3 
ee Sela |g A 
2 : a 7 ; Ss 
cer me et ee a anh 
B | 8 a |B 1 St ete le lee 
3 38 o s a & 3 
a |) - ion ee re oe 1 Ae le Ae 
J,—OF A PHYSICAL OR MATERIAL NA- 
TURE. 

Provisions: . 
Wheat-bread ..--.-.--- Retell s =| salam depts se a$78._62).----- $4.00) $6 00)..-----|-----0-}.----2- 
Riye-bread.......---------------|-22--2-|-nen-2s|--ecee: $30 00] 30 00| 3) 00,b865 52)...--.- te ae 
Mixed bread..2.<----22---2--= C878: 62\@987 36). ~~ | se-=- s|anee-22|65 === [enon e$72 80\f$72 80 
Potatoes and vegetables..-...--- g2l 84| hi7 63) 714 56) 16.00) 16 00) 12 00) 732 76| k32 76) 132 60 
BN ate ct cecil etn clos ela tis mcletas| sia-e pm all erammicie = 5 20; 400) 8 00)mi0 00 60] 25 20} 020 80 
Milk, eggs, and fish ..-..- .----- 364, 437) 520| 200) 300) 4 00).-----.].-----. 416 
Butter, oil, and lard -- oe 3 12] p8 73} 748) 200) 500) 500) 572 468) 697 
Spices, salt, &c 1 66] £66; 1 46). 200) 400) 4 00).-..-..-. 2 08) , 2 08 
Tea, coffee, and chiccory -------. 3.33) 364 5 72| 200! 240) 2-40) 874) 8 74) 10 40 
Beer, cider, and wine..-......--.|-------|-------]-------|+22---|--2---- So 4A0lte ome 240) 480 





1 

Treatment in sickness.-.--..-----.--.|-------|------- LOU peal eae eee 200: 5 aise sill cune ew eee 
Repair and maintenance of dwelling |.------|.------|------ 80) 120) 1 
- Purchase and repair of furniture .-.| 200) 200) 3 00 40} 160) 2 

Contributions and taxes ..-.------.- 2 
Postage and other expenses -.---.-- 
For tools, (excluding first purchase) - 
Cost of garden or land --..----.----- 















































































































Minrolie eee: ena aea-weee ares eee 
Sono leeeeere tackle ssSae ee hems eae 
LOO Ra AC Ot eE arn s oo oa ete usin bees , 
Subscription, &c., in charity 
Savings-bank ---... --+-.4-s-------- 
HOU av eeietas(-os on sie <2 eiaterel incre ; 
IIl.—FOR LUXURIES. . She a my) x 5 M 
Coffee-houses, saloons. .--..--------- 200) 187 208 60} 120) 160; 333) 665; 5 82 
PERCULY Ste OW tea teta cc. oye simi nis, 2 ereheiate a eisiereral are 1 04 1 04 1 40 1 60 2 00 2 00 1 04 1 04 1 04 
Oymament in Aress.. =... .coo.-scencel/= ees eee seen aoe BD)" peLT GOK <5 5 tee ete Sai 
Perio wtestivities, 66) sso. —cok = anne elenerse-clesieae ates See clea imine pees SO a ee 
SIMPL ERTLON LOBNMS’. ~-(\s=\4) cit (ncln visiclsai|nensinie BO) acta sitie all Giga cial wrecrttas (eames | Oae, sel ge on 
Rae te we lnle iets.) 5aetemaees 3 04 3 43 ; 3 48 2 20 4 00 5 20 437 7 69 6 86 
Total expenses ...-..--2------ 167 18| 175 20| 190 28) 94 GO| 120 20| 142 80| 164 97 191 95, 24259 * 
\ as SSS = = Sse—|=s= =|= | = 
INCOME. | 
Father's WaAgeS.--.-------+--------- 93 86} 104 00) 111 60} 54 00) 76 00) 80 00; 60 00| 117 00] 156 09 
Mother’s earnings . 45 08} 30 00} 54 00; 10 00} 10 00} 12 00) 16 00).-...--|.--...- 
Children’s wages. ....--:----- Rates! 22 53} 10-40] 22 52} 22 00] -22 00) 24 00; 52 20) 78 00}. 93 60 
GVO OUREM AOWLGOS. ..a0-c-----crec-|-e- ass 28 00} 4 00) 10 90} «20 00) 23.00) 6 00).......)..--:-. 
Witatoc nscale in ware eanneencesne 161 47] 172 40| 192 12} 96 00} 128 00) 139 00) 134 20} 195 CO) 249 6O 
a 18 kilogs., at.82 cent per week; per pound, U. S,, 3.8 cents. i 14 kilogs., at .02 cent per day; per pound, U. S., .9 cent. 
b 21 kilogs., at .06 cent per day ; per pound, U. S., 2.7 cents. j 35 kilogs., at .018 cent per day; per pound, U. S., .8 cent. 
c 2) kilogs., at.76 cent per week ; per pound, U. 8., 3.45 cents, k 35 kilogs., at .018 cent per day; per pound, U. S,, .8 cent. 
d 20 kilogs., at.82 cent per week; per pound, U. S., 3.8 cents, 1 35 kilogss, at .018 cent per week; per pound, U. S., .8 cent. 
e 20 kilogs., at .07 cent per day; per pound, U. S., 3.18 cents. m 3 kilogs., at.20 cent per day ; per pouni, U. S., 9 cents. 
f 20 kilogs., at .07 cent per week ; per pound, U, S., 3.18 cents, nm \4 kilog., at.10 cent per week ; per pound, U. S., 9 cents. 
g 21 kilogs., at,.02 cent per week; per pound, U, S., .9 cent. o 2 kilogs , at .20.cent per week; per pound, 9 cents. 


h 17 kilogs,, at .02 per week, p 44 kilog., at 024 cent per day; per pound, U. 8. 4.36 cents. 
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Table showing details of income and expenditure of workmen’s families, fc.—Continued. 





Commune of Wauthier | , : Commune of Leuw St. 
Brae. Commune of Itterbeck. Pienie: 





First |Second| Third | First |Second} Third | First |Second| Third 
class. | class. | class. | class. | class. | class. | class. | class. | class. 











Expenses. 
5 5 ‘ go Sol ae 
2 ee o 4 3 3 S 
= : St = 3 a 2 & Ee 
os) KR a eS ® a = i ae 
a 3 3 a = g 2 % oA 
a & 3° a >A a:a 
3 & Ss 3 3 a & S ea 
im n 4 i oO n A R He 
I.—oF A PHYSICAL OR MA- 
TERIAL NATURE. ! | 
Provisions: 
WHORL BLOGG. fa. concn wale tereesc|accnmmee PLDVASS eee hal SPAS oat, cho] Mee eet eyatcll dese o/b at | Sloene eee etree eee 
Rye-bread ..-- 55) SST SE Sag SasR Eds $31 20 | $31 20 |..-..-. $52) OO). ol eras 
Mixed bread .---- ao asiee ease SLOG LOOM sees eclan ce laeae seas $301 40) asec ke $72 80 | $72 20 
Adee vegetables} 26 00} 2080] 2888] 20 80]; 2080) 20 80 15 60 18 72 18 72 
CAt coe n stare soca ces ieee enaes 2: . 


Milk, eggs, and fish. -.. 
Butter, oil, and lard -.. 
Spices, salt, &c ....----. 
Tea, coffee, and chiccory 
Beer, cider, and wine -.|..-..--.]....---. 
PRON ete soe tos ons en lae 
Clothing . 
Bedding. : 
POL sete sn oe = neo 





Care of health, bath, &c..-- 
Treatment in sickness. ---. 
Repair and maintenance of 
wel meses one posse 
Purchase and repair of fur- 
PEPENS fa ae a Sale lt eee 
Contributions and taxes. -- 
Postage and other expenses 
For tools, (excluding first 
PULCHANG)) =o sses-Sc2 ero - 
Cost of garden or land..-.. 








II.—RELIGIOUS AND INTEL- 
LECTUAL. 


MBAOEE, OC iss 442-0 = 2-5 acon : 
Subscription, <c., incharity 
Savings-bank ..... ..-..-.- 











‘Dotaleeasass aes ers - 
IIL—Fok LUXURIES. Ras, | ! | ; 
Coffee-houses, saloons .-.--.|.--.---- 1 04 GO Motor ore a bin pater a aio ll erste 2 08 41 60 
BPOWAGOG. ec cele « Pica) “aie 1 25 4 16 5 20 10 40 


Ornament in dress -....--- 
Public festivities, &c 
Interest on loans .-.-..----- 



































CRGba pete wae eels ate 
Total expense ....--- “T9173 | 225 €9 | 389 41 | 107 83 | 92 73| 112 53 | 147 35 | 283 09 | 432 36 
INCOME. ’ 
Father's wages.....------- 7200 | 90 00| 176 co} 4500] 8000) 9009} 45 00 
‘Mother's earnings. .---.--- 20 00 | 24.00] 34 00)|........ 800} 18 00 6 90 
Children’s wages ---.----- 64 00 | 82.00 | 15000 | 24 00].......:|....-..- 43 00 
From other sources. ---..--- 2000; 3600) 7000) 19 00 3 40 453} 20 00 
Peon en bce ies see 176 00 | 232 00 | 430 00} 8800] $1 40| 122 53 | 114 00 
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Table showing details of income and expenditure of workmen’s families, §c.—Continued. 
ee ae ee ee | 





City of Aerschot. City of Tirlemont. Commune of Lubbeck. 











































































First |Second| Third | First |Second| Third | First Second| Third 
class. | class. | class. | class. | class. | class. | class. class. | class. 
Expenses. 
: : : e : S S S 
Brees WBE! See PU ee tee hac 
° ° ° cS es 2° 2 2 
2 = 2 2 : g 2 2 2 
3 oS S Ss iu ’ Ss Ss 3 
ce e 4 g 3 eB is es 
q a e a ‘S s @ S a 
rice i=) A AH | oq A = 
| { 
I.—or A PHYSICAL OR MA- 
TERIAL NATURE. 
Provisions : 
PW eAtsbrOad.\--<2ecrufaesne--)-ceeeas|tecews Se Sooo dle eames $31-90) |. ---- 2s $7 28 | $10 92 
Rye-bread. ...-.--.---- $20 39 | $20 39 | $20 39 $52 57 | $52 57 11 24 | $57 20 | 52 00 49 40 
AMER EUPOAC acc cn) <ard|lee cccfe meee sella seal tame Seren emai cear eee en's) oe *| Soe aes 
Potatoesand vegetables} 20 60 | 2060); 20 60 10 20 15 28 | 27 20 912) 29 12 30 92 
MOM eed se pains see agi -siana we 19) 404 SHS 20h esac a 20 80 AOD Wee sonte <= 3 12 21 84 
Milk, eggs, and fish. .-. 2 92 3 20 SUB Aes se aekacis aaa 11 00 5 10 10 20 9 99 
Butter, oil, and lard... 4 00 7 80 11 65 | 10 40| 26 00 62 40 4 26 16 12 24 96 
Spices, salt, &c ....--.].-------|--------|-+---+-- 1 67 1 67 4 00 291 291 5 82 
Tea, coffee,andchiceory| 11 65 11 65 11 65 6 88 | 20 80 10 40 437 9 67 12 89 
Beer, cider, and wine -.|.---..--|---.---- FA O09) sect oo 6:24) et OD lexas coe 8 73 16 64 
Sentinels aie c1-sv cele = Sia 10 00 16 00 19 00 14 00 | 20 00 40 00 18 20 15 00 22 00 
Clothing <=. .2.:---------=-- 35 00 35 00 42 60 3 20 20 00 20 00 16 00 | °28 00 40 00 
Bedding ..---- Bit eater 2 00 3 00 2 GO Mogae heanete a falls steers ie 5 00 7:00 10 00 
Fuel 6 00 6 00 6 00 1 05 7 00 15 00 8 00 12 00 20 00 
Light 1 00 1 20 BOs soa 2 00 10 40 2 00 3 00 4 00 
Washing 3 00 3 40 BOON. Boidiaa ctl sctewy~ cafell\eae = re =e 3 02 6 03 6 03 
Care of health, bath, &¢.--.|.~---- cs... -=--| eens a] 2-502 snc|--m ence] -se=ss- 1 00 1 60 6 00 
Treatment in sickness..--.| 2 00 2 00 EON Ne weers 2 Nees colleen 60 2 00 10 00 
Repair and maintenance of 

dwelling) +. . 2-22 -2-<-2--1eme Sob lic as aoe llc cone anaes ee are tae 6 00 1 00 2 00 6 00 
Purchase and repair of fur- 

PRIMO SNe sein sinlg ered eee 209 2 00 BS OOUM a aig ae tecton eee tere 2 00 4 00 5 00 
Contributions and tax6s) 2-)- <<<. 6loss 2 5=-/2e~ sn Sle ee Se eee x eee saree 80 i 40 6 00 
Postage and other expenses|.---.--.|---.----|--22-2--[---+-20:|e-2 eee nefee eect 40 1 20 1 20 
For tools, (excluding first 

Poucehase) fo ooo. . a0tsn as) ten eset we eseic| sce = hfe lees eeh |= een =a |im anne oSsSa aS 2 40 8 00 
Cost of garden or land.....|.-------]-------- O (OMe aaj telea as. a4 sea 20 6 00 7 00 

PR OUGY Socio sjcicse cee ine 120 56 | 142 64 | 194 93 | 99 97 | 192 36 | 304 04 | J4L 18 | 230 78 334 GL 
IL.—RELIGIOUS AND INTEL- 

LECTUAL. 

Church..-..-- ERE 5 BN ee Feet ES ge Cee, Oe lea te a amie =o nel ere eel a fem ale 
RRCATO ON ee ee cian Peis cic soa Re oe el tke wielaas A BO. ie ck tls caterer <a okie ca) setae asso gia ste iege 917 
TR INMIGA TONG pak vc sce cece! saa aens a: easetsciesaemaeten: saciaet el acenine A oe Sele mais lina Seno 1 20 
Subscription, &c., incharity| ..--~--|s...--~-||-<------|--0->--|-s=~27-=|-=-=5 2 25|on soe 1 20 
SaViNGS-bADK ..loee eos bod|soccedce| can cecoleneeecnellsnanese-| meas -2|/<msla« sie) coms we.e| sore ea eee 

otal Seat ayeriss esis tee A BON eens eon on oceans het aegee cance eee 11 57 

IiT.—FOR LUXURIES. 

Coffee-houses, saloons 
MUA BOCO said ccinem el nmccins xe 
Ornament in.dress .....-.-. 
Public festivities, &e 
Interest on loans .......--. 

JO Oe 

Total expenses ....-.. 127 21 | 151 69,| 216 78 99 97 | 204 OL | 319 04 | 155 33 | 246 18 361 58 

INCOME. ; 

Father’s WAGES .----------- 54 00 | 100 00 | 150 00 | 73 00 | 146 00 | 219 00 50 00 | 73 00 124 00 
Mother § earnings .-..----. 18 00] 1428] 1100] 1400] 29.20] 3650] 1600/ 16 00 36 00 
Children's wages ...------- 36°00) .3760))| +35) 20eiaeemos ae 36 40 | 3650} 1609; 24 00 54 00 
From other sources....-.-- 10 OAR ean cee 20 67a) Re TOiheensear 25 03 600} 18 00 40 00 

Ste) Seen guapeterss 127 21 | 151 88 | 216 87 99 97 | 211 60 | 317.03 | 82 00 | 131 00 254 00 
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LABOR IN BELGIUM. 653 
IRON, GLASS, AND OTHER INDUSTRIKS. 


The following extracts from the report of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Charleroi, in May, 1872, furnish valuable information in regard to the 
most important industries of that part of Belgium: 


Statistics of metallurgy. 



























* 
Works. 1869. 1870. 2 DSR 
SMELTING-WORKS. 
1 

Workshops, (No. 1).----.----+-----s22-e-n- cco sscesnrrencecetste ss 13 ua 13 
Active turnaces, (No. 1)...--..----+------ ee eer er errr rst 25 25 Q7 
Inactive furnaces, (No. 1)..--------------------e ree tter rrr 13 te PAS 14 
Number of workmen ..---------------+-+-- Beet POOR OREM oon i 2, 340 2, 283 2.313 

Manufactured products -....----------+-----2--220e errr tons.. 307, 446 327, 743 528, 12 
Molding-iron .......-----+-+s-2e-seeeeeeeerseteeseeceeeeseees do...| 19, 642 3), 520 31, 520 
Rofining-irom. <...----+-.-2--20ss-re- sos esetesene ess sns est do ... 300, 774 297, 228 327, 600 

ROLLING-MILLS. 
BAW OuKSDOpS2 ---2ece ens sea an-c~ ses =e <> seen saat a~ seco shies eon 20 20 20 
Puddling-furnaces. .-..-.------------2 ene rt escent 333 365 394 
Reheating-furnaces..---------------+-- 132 149 162 
eipann-ORe INOS cisco seer on seaw ee ene aeons 190 209 223 
Horse-power of steam-engines .----------2----22+2e0ceeterc rr 5, 939 6, 338 6, 587 
Hydraulic wheels ..--.--------------------20srecceece sneer certe 3 3 3 
Horse-power of hydraulic wheels 115 115 115 
Workmen employed.-.------------- 5 7, 182 Ago 7, $39 
OPRUOTS | oe 22 sa- won eae ens an a2 nen nee eect ciessec™ Z 261, 938 283, 495 236, 441 
FORGING AND CONDENSING ESTABLISHMENTS. 
Workshops. .--------------------------" Be ee eee ns ae eatn ane 20 20 Qt 
Furnaces with reverberators ..------------+-+--+--srercrer rrr 17 19 23 
fayen furnacese-s- 2. -+)----=-0--- =r = ee nee eer 42 39 41 
Ghenm=engines <5. -2-s~------- 22m earinenises ees eee ren nn et scteens 5 5 5 
Horse-power of steam-engines 63 63 63 
Hydraulic wheels -------------- 34 34 34 
Horse-power of hydraulic wheels. ...-- 249 419 429 
Workmen engeged. ------------------ 196 203 222 
POA WEtSE week oe cee ane sere 2 <n = ein ene sinese assis Bo 2, 904 4 O23: Ih ap eeleteseetee 
@ 
39 43 2 
79 85 >» 80 
39 36 39 
320 209 |, 318 
B29 944 999 
16, 538 18, 486 20, 337 
TOTALS. 

“Workmen engaged .2.2---2-------2+----- 2-023 Fe nnn enrsrere 10, 607 10, 609 10, 672 
Cast iron produced. .------ PIPE Oy FES. BSS ae Sem aia aja tons.. 336, 984 346, 234 380, 157 
Value of cast iron produced .-----.--------------77 777777" frances. .| 25, 826, 930 | 27, 278, 645 30, 572, 224 
Wrought iron produced .-...----------------00rror rt tons.. 264, 442 287, 518 240, 702 
Value of wrought iron produced...---------------+-"+"-"- francs..| 44,319,300 | 50, 833, 608 44, 320, 040 














CONSTRUCTION WORKS. 


The works, or establishments for the construction of machinery, participated in the 
general favorable movement of the latter part $f 1871. The demand for stationary 
machinery, apparatus, and tools for the coal-mining and for metallurgical workshops, 
exceeded the ordinary means of producing them, and resulted in the rapid extension 
of business, which largely benefited our working-classes. 

This beneficial effect made itself also felt over the repair-shops of our country. 

Tn our last report we had to call attention to the limited relations our works had 
with foreign countries. This year we are enabled to make the most satisfactory state- 
ments on this point, as orders of importance were transmitted to some of our principal 
constructors from Russia, Germany, and France, and everything tends to indicate that 
these relations will continue and increase. A considerable number of pieces of ma- 
chinery and locomotive-wheels, of wrought iron, were delivered to Prussia, although 
they were taxed at the rate of 4.35 franes (87 cents United States coin) per 100 kilo« 


‘grams on entering the German Zollverein. 


+ 
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. NAILS. 


The wrought-nail manufacture continues in the state of half existence meptioned in 
our last report, and threatens to decline more every year to finally be reduced to a few 
specialities for exportation. 

The buyers, foresceing the rise in the prices of split iron, hastened to secure the 
stock on hand, thus still more advancing the prices which, together with high labor, 
rendered difficult the manufacture of this article. 

The machine-nail manufacture has maintained itself during the past stormy period 
in good condition, not having had to contend with French competition. It is expected 
to continue to prosper, owing to the perfected and economical modes of fabrication 
acquired by the Belgian manufacturers. There is but the slightly advanced price of 
raw material, which could in any manner afiect the position of the Belgian trade in 
this article, 

GLASS-WORKS. 


The disastrous events which have so strongly marked the last months of the year 
1870. continued to exercise their depressing influence on the commencement of 1671. 
Notwithstanding this, the situation of the window-glass industry could be called a 
relatively good one. Owing to the small exportation to France and Germany prior to 
the war, our manufacturers suffered less during the same, and survived without much 
difficulty the terrible days of 1870, and while the fears of a general European con- 
flagration were about being quenched, the furnaces recommenced work. Their num- 
ber bad sunk to 89 during the war, but by the 1st of January, 1871, there were 118, 
and a short time after 128, in activity. The number of active furnaces before the war 
was 119. 

First-quality glass found ready sales in England and the United States, which are 
still our best customers. 

The statistics of the window-glass exports for 1871 show a large decrease on those 
of the previous years; the quotations show a constant rising of the prices, both on 
account of bigh wages for labor and the upward tendency of the market fluctuation, 
as well as the defective quality of the raw muterial. The sulphate of soda, which 
rose from 94 to 10,11, and even 12 francs, and the impossibility the manufacturers are 
placed in to procure the necessary qualities for the manufacture of a good article—an 
impossibility arising from the poor means of transportation—are serious obstacles to 
the prosperity of the window-glass trade. 


TOTAL EXPORTS OF WINDOW-GLASS. 


i» > 1869. 1870. 1871. 
Be OeEaTAS 2040... 2a, y ete See Aas 45,898,254 40,847,233 28, 487, 933 


It will be seen that the increase of 1869 over 1871 amounts to 17,410,321 kilograms, 
and is consequently yet greater than that of 1870 over 1871, the latter being of 
12,359,300 kilograms. There was a marked decrease in our most important outlets. 





7 












Countries. ’ . 1871. 1870. 1869. 
Kilograms. | Kilograms. | Kilograms. 
REINS ORO ete cfs eles igre bin = a eae eae ee eet eae ela ee ole ee te 12, 664, 179 | 18,194,241 | 19,251, 047 
BRCM DAOM co <.0 00 «cnc aru cSuens see Reenenere eee Ce ee ae wemee 5, 369, 775 8, 167, 166 9, 906, 334 
Sweden and Norway 17, 350 56, 587 10, 604 
SPOOR =o = nnn 329, 146 796, 050 758, 942 
HOTS GANIC CLULGS fess se nscic eines n seinen SED eNO Raita ce ance ite See eee 2,082,571 | 2,536, 118 3, 666, 218 
Italy Bee lale ss initia eis iln.© ein w.ciee Kee acak seine cece ncisc mea eee eee ee 138, 663 447, 145 373, 245 
Switzerland a (wel aio 'n s\n’ inle maim m Sc icin oles Mala a bimal legs Gein sate niaeie eteee ernie 83, 362 204, 024 395, 327 
RE Wola adic 'a =) 4c <a a aiadiee th orale enolate Wickens cue eeeee wok mee 186, 091 403, 405 498, 682 
DORR oe Iocan one occ = oto wav mae Hae OR Stee One ee 962, 688 2, 481, 210 2, 164, 393 
Mioyptyee--+ «+= Feicinis s'= = sine o'ns=inte'y + slaleidia pie a ase nree ee Oey eet eee ne 204,020 346, 555 590, 104 
British possessions 720, 8e0 | 1, 1, 239, 161 
Cuba and Porto Rico 202, 962 56, 573 
HOU E17 i este Teens gini<)s'= o> « 155, 534 545, 405 
ROR Giea MALE ics nicieis wis ain sce 1s «aaa om vpn ace eae et RE Lee one ee 317, 324 755,470. 
Chili and Peru 532, 680 596, 658 451, 882 
OMEG UN EINCOMMOVLE Sec sac 2a as 'nulac isis date coches echunecdece eeneuee 163, 616 207, 024 751, 137 














The greatest occupation of the manufacturers during the last winter was the 
difficulty of obtaining the necessary coal for the supply of their establishments. Not- 
withstanding all the steps taken by the special delegates of commerce and industry 
to the government, or the repeated reclamations made by ali the heads of workshops, 
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the state of affairs at our establishments remained in the same critical conditjoa,. 
The want of the material did not only prevent the shipment of the products to Ant- 
werp at certain stipulated dates, but, and what is worse, caused the forced interrap-_ 
tion of work at the shops. ‘ 

Such was the position the owners of our glass-works were piaced in for several 
months; expecting to be forced to stop their establishments at any moment, and in 
the mean time continuing to work with coal of improper quality, procured wherever it 
could be had. 


BOTTLE-MANULFACTURE, 


The manufacture of bottles has kept pace with the movements of the window-glass 
industry. Under the influence of the general resumption of business, the last month 
of 1871 brought with them a more favorable situation. There are in this country 
fourteen bottle-works, twelve of which were in operation during the year 1871, and 
each of them produced an average of 900,000 to 1,000,000 bottles per year. Each of 
these kilns consumes some 200,000 kilograms of coal per month. 


JUMET, BELGIUM. 


Jumet, the seat of the window-glass manufacture, a village some four 
miles distant from Charleroi, was visited in September, 1872; by the au- 
thor, some of whose notes are appended. He regretted his inability to 
see Mr. André, to whom he bore a letter, but that gentleman subse- 
quently furnished the desired information in regard to the glass industry 
of Belgium in a letter, extracts from which are here presented : 


Jumnt, November 18, 1872. 


Dpar Sir: * * * Urgent business prevented me from answering your inquiries 
before this day. 

I inclose herewith, 1, statements of the rates of wages, &c., paid in this country to 
blowers, gatherers, teasers, flatteners, glass-cutters, packers, pot-makers, laborers, 
clerks, foremen, managers, &c., in window-glass works; 2, the percentage of the cost | 


- of maunfacturing 100 feet, &c.; 3, names and number of establishments which are 


owned and worked by glass-makers. 

You are no doubt aware that the Belgian window-glass manufacturers export their 
produce to all the markets of the world; and they are able to undersell any nation 
that exports glass. Ishould think the fact that the Belgian manufacturers can sell 
their glass cheaper than any fere)gn manufacturer, is mainly owing to cheap labor and 
large production foreach man. For, (except this year,) coals and sulphate of soda have 
always been much cheaper in England than they were here; the former 30 per cent. to 
50 per cent. lower for coals used in glass-works, the latter 10 to 12 per cent. lower. 
Now, coals and sulphate of soda are used in very large proport on in glass-making. 

The Belgian window-glass manufacture has not been a profitable business for many 
firms during a great number of years. Of thirty-six establishments which have failed 
or suspended with loss of money since the year 1842, fifteen were owned and worked 
by men who had previously been employed as glass-makers, foremen, managers, and 
clerks. : 


Rates of wages paid to window-glass makers in Belgium in 1872, per calendar month. 






















Occupation. No. 1. |No. 2. |No. 3. Occupation. No. 1. |No. 2. |No. 3. 
iPlOWwer = -20-ose-<-o.--=s=+ c=: $is0 | $120 | $100 || Glass-cutter, (supplies his own $20 | $20! “$16 
WB ie he ee id aaron go reales 110 | 100 80 diamonds.) 
pre ete we ence caae 80 80 70 || peer (to select the qualities of 32 30 Q4 
Teaser, to melt -------------- 35 35 30 || _ glass.) 
Pelee to refine..----------- 40}. 40 40 || Packer .... --..--.-- Beer easler20 18 16 
Teaser .------- -------------- 32 32 30 || Millez,(to grind materials, &c)-.. 18 18 18 
Teaser helper..-------------- 18 18 18 || Mixer, (to mix material) .-...--. 18 18 i8 
Mistheuer .---5-=--~----=--=-- 40 36 80 disotmalkemererees Scher chee ce nae 40 30 | 30 
Wie wf oss eens saeco eau a 36 32 28 || Pot-maker helper. ...---.------- 20 20 16 
rete he rie ne 30 30 26 pe RO hen a a ons = 3 = 
a elper -- re 16 16 UG i Gavrierepere esses sos.2c sets. 2 2g £0 
. econ Ns eas REET ctpees 12 2) 12 || Laborer in the POL ees saa cisin =~ 18 18 18 
Glass-cutter, (supplies his 30 30 26 || Girls in the vard..-..--..------- 10 10 10 
own diamonds.) WARE Atos seats is sain =z feat a= 40 36 30 
ete Se cea alpen 26 24 22 || Manager....--.-.----.---------- 170 79 50 
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Percentage of cost of window-glass. 
‘ 





Per cent. | Per cent. 
“ 35 


MANHOL Swat cose awesome dee seam s eiceasere 2a 

Materials ..........- feet. sae trae tees era reo: pe 20 
PO liad a oo ciia yeep vmeee sere ote amare elec 5 20 25 
Peet feos cade niger eee eere cate: aan ama 12 10 
ROTEOLY fos -- © ee rvech ss cnc eieelecmsbisteinsm slew saaas oat 5 5 


In 1860. | In 1872. 





General expenses 


REMARKS BY MR. ANDRE. 


Each blower employs his own gatherer, and pays him ‘his wages out of his own earn- 
ings, at the rates of $40 for the very best ; $35 for good hands; $30 for second elass; 
and $26 for third-class gatherers. There are not above ten blowers whose monthly 
wages average $180. They blow very large and heavy pieces ; which articleis in very 
Jimited demand. Glass-makers work about forty-eight to forty-nine weeks a year; the 
three or four weeks remaining are required to repair the furnace. 

As a matter of course, managers and clerks earn higher salaries in large glass-works 
than those employed in small concerns; with regard to the salary of foremen, there is 
little difference in large or small establishments. 

Window-glass blowers, gatherers, flatteners, and teasers work on Sundays and feast 
days. The Belgian window-glass’ manufacturers do not lodge their workmen, nor do 
they supply them with any fuel, as the English manufacturers do. 

There are no unions among the Belgian glass-makers; and there has been no strike 
among them since the year 1826. 

Though the Belgian glass-makers are not now so hardworking, so steady, so saving, 
or so sober as they were twenty or thirty years ago, yet I consider them superior in 
the above respects to the French and the English glass-makers. When I was manager 
- of glass-works in England I used to employ English, Belgian, and French glass-makers ; 
and it is from the experience Ihave of them that I give this opinion. I may ob- 
serve that I am not biased by any national partiality or prejudices, as 1am a native 
of France. 

Among the saving Belgian glass-makers, there are several who are now manufac- 
turers. These firms are the following: : 

















os 
og 
oO 
. v S 
Name of firm. ; S| Formerly— 
5S 
nal 
BCHMICtDOVAlOy™ 6" OO Fo ca am Ace saeisitse eecise clef aides eee ee ce waite sca aaeen 6 | Blowers. 
TOsepb Deville yh CO ag. ase. cere ab pee ates fee cle oinieinle Se sleet eine ofa iaree 5 | Teasors. 
HPAL OMATON as chin sysiaw ete ome acs Seles mneisim sees 1es sim siete oiclebie decir stetamiapveteinete 5 | Blowers. 
MCHMGR GME VOCIES os s-1cced fe oepis cee a heise Rem ere ae Seo eee ee ae arene Rees ee 5 Do. 
BASPIDEGE WW LUROLINS sik s 25.5 gates eee ae met eractieinkecieis Sepiniele sine altaos te eiianiere ae 2 | Managers. 
menmuidt, Brathen do. CO... =. 2-c0eaccne cectie ne eiias] tees cneen deaeeebae seas eee 2 | Blowers. 
Monoyer Fréres ...--...---- ; 3 | Glass-cutters. 
MTonover. Deter & CO. 2... oh2 as. se.ecysuin cies, eae olsie Malatele sieieaisiotse tem ele eielaig eects eee 1 Do. 

BPP SOOM S 762200... b'.- o-nasces te paapieseae ceete dene men amen ean R een en ieee Camas 2 | Blowers. 
MARCO RNEY 6 CO... 2a5..-scvcldce ese etcn cals oe mat anaes seenle TebnE es eee eee eee 2 Do. 
Bertie BS MOO 5 cts rate = Be wissainsare push oraetae Sele | car ehmaeeeree meee ip etoae anes ed 2 Do. 
MUMS O30 = <5 dae ctnnin map sw a din mins erecie Rem Samia aoe enere eee eel ates eee 2 Do. 
FIOM LO LAG COQ aca cts cots Senn en coc ae ce eteeteenet ne cee Oe nee EL Ean ene Do. 
SLOM CML ORES: 2. =i cay ac cela c enc ceitemas Semioee eine oe Ceieen eee mae ea eee ete 2 | Glass-cutters. 
RAMEE OTC co 2s n.cie'nin.o .0in ca biav'win ste .0'e'm Fem ARIES ER Ic kOe IRE ROR RITE om nae ee es 2 Do. 
PPO Manatees = = a cab aaSeisp hws vias ig ete ecm eps cue S- pide am eee =e Meme eke Beuees 1 Do. 

MOOT OO OWE pl tenn onc <tia ce san oay a's n> Sok doe SORTER COR OD eae EMRE eee 1 | Blower 

PAT UPA ONTO NC ile i= 2: n5,-/< wee = x a sepeinclce ae be CERRO EERE Doe Ee 1 Do. 

Laurent, Lettines & Co 3 Do. 
POU AUER tere ale ae mime arae aad Sans = dine Beebo wigthLS hte en Loess CSRERE ee 49 











The foregoing information from Mr. André, who has had experience 
ns a manager of glass-works in France and England, as well as in Bel- 
gium, and who has a thorough and practical acquaintance with the 
subject, renders any extended extracts from the notes of the author 


ed 


quite, 100 per cent. 
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unnecessary. A few facts may, however, be presented from the author’s 
note-book : 
Jumet, September 24, 1872.—Came from Namur to Charleroi by rail, 36 miles, passing 


through the southeastern part of Belgium, which is devoted to the manufacture of iron. 
and glass. From Charleroi, came out to this place in a carriage, and visited the large. 


glass-works of Messrs. Bennert & Bivort. They employ nearly 1,000 work-people, some: 
of whom have been with them for twenty years, and have laid by considerable money,, 
some being worth 50,000 francs. Many of them own the houses in which they live, and 
even where this is not the case, each family occupies a whole house. If otherwise, there. 
is a separate entrance to each tenement or suite of rooms. The rental of dwellings is 
as follows: For four or five rooms, 20 frances ($4) per month ; larger houses, 40 francs, 
($8.) For the very best, only 60 francs, ($12,) each house having a piece of land for a. | 
garden attached. 
WAGES. 


The earnings of the workmen are as follows: A few blowers of great skill earn as. 


high as 40 francs ($8) a day, or 1,000 franes ($200) per month, out of which they pay 


the gatherer. 

The net earnings of blowers average 7} francs ($1.50.) perday. Those who press the: 
glass average 4 frencs, (80 cents.) The great mass of the workmen, including those who: 
cut the cylinders into panes, each from 3 to 4 francs (72 to 96 cents) per day. Unskilled 
laborers from 2 to 3 francs (40 to GO cents) per day. Women and girls earn but 17: 
franes (20cents)perday. Inthe fields near Jumet, and inthe towns on the railway where: 
they are employed in shoveling coal and in other unpleasant work, women earn almost: 
14 francs (30 cents) per day. Here, as elsewhere, there has been a considerable advance- 
from the rates formerly paid. The price of provisions is moderate, though much higher 
than formerly. Went into a little shop which sold bread and ascertained that the: 
price of a loaf of good white bread (weighing 24 kilograms) was one frane, (20 cents, ) 
being a little ufler 4 cents per pound. This firm does a very extensive business, and sells: 
largely to the United States. Afthough there is no passenger railway to Charleroi,. 
they have built a railway on which they transport their merchandise to the station.. 
The facilities which Jumet presents for the manufacture of glass consist in the abun- 
dance of raw material—sand, lime, and coal—all being in the vicinity. Coal has: 
doubled in price, costing now from 22 to 25 francs ($4.40 to $5) per 1,000 kilograms, 
roe an English ton,) the price a year or two ago being but from 10 to 12 franes, ($2: 
to $2.40.) 

I dia not stop, as I intended, at Floreffe, where most of the plate-glass used in the: 
United States is made. : 

; PAPER-MAKING. 

The manufacture of paper, although now one of the large industries of 
Belgium, was not introduced into that country until toward the end of 
the seventeenth century ; its progress was not rapid during the eigh- 
teenth, but during the last fifty years it has.so much developed that the: 
exports of paper have since that time been very extensive, especially to: 
England. Although the exports to the United States have been greatly 
curtailed by our high tariff, yet they reach a considerable aggregate. 

‘he extent of the paper industry, and the extremely low rates of 
wages which prevailed in 1849, are indicated in the following state- 
ment: ! ' : 

Number of work-people employed.—Adults : males, 771; females, 789; total, 1,560. 
Children under 16: boys, 232; girls, 152; total, 384. Aggregate, 1,944. ; 

Daily wages.—Under 50 centimes, (10 cents:) 6 men, 24 women, 158 boys, 115 girls. 
under 1 franc, (20 cents:) 121 men, 756 women, 70 boys, 37 girls; from 1 to 14 franes =: 
442 men, 33 women, 4 boys; from 14 to 2 francs: 173 men; above 2 francs, 35 men. 

Percentage of adults earning less than 1 franc: men, 15.7; women, 96. 

Percentage of adults earning under 1} francs: men, 7.3; women, 100. 


~ 


Percentage of adults earning over 1} francs: men, 27. 
It appears, therefore, that all the women, and 73 per cent. of the men, 
received, in 1849, a daily wage of less than 30 cents, while 96 per cent. 
of the women earned less than 20 cents per day. The advance in the 
rates of wages paid in this industry in. 1872 over 1849 was nearly, or 


GODIN AND SON’S PAPER-MILLS. 


In the exhibition of the World’s Industry at London, in 1851, Belgium 
42 L 
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was only represented by one firm, Messrs. J. L. Godin & Son, of Huy,* 
and attention was particularly called to the extent and excellénce of 
their collection of paper of every description. A prize medal was 
awarded to them “ for a large variety of printing, writing, and drawing 
papers, in all of which great perfection was attained.” Since that 
period the products of the mills at Huy have obtained a high reputa- 
tion in foreign markets, especially it England, to which country large 
exports are made. 

As it was deemed important to ascertain the cost of labor in an in- 


dustry whose products enter into a spirited competition with similar pro- 
ductions of the United States, the author took occasion to visit Huy for 
that purpose in September, 1872. The following extracts from his notes 


are presented : 
Huy, Belgium, September 23,1872.—Came here from Liege and Seraing on Saturday 
and remained to visit the paper-mills of Messrs, J. L. Godin & Son, which aré said to 
be the largest in the world. Iwas cordially received by Mr. Dusenburg, the director, 
who courteously gave me tbe information asked for, and sent a clerk to show me 
through the mills which are close to this old town, the other mills being some six or 
seven miles distant. The senior partners are deceased, and the mills are owned by a 
company, which retains the name of the firm, which had obtained a high reputation. 

The daily production is about 25,000 kilograms, (nearly 25 tons.) I saw the record 

of three machines which made last year (1871) 3,192,103 kilograms of paper. They 
are now working to full capacity, running on Sundays, or about 363 days in the year. 
_ Limestone abounds in the neighborhood, and the coal is brought from near Seraing. 
- The price of coal, which was formerly 6 francs, is now 18 frances ($3.60) per ton, of 
1,000 kilograms. The water is said to be excellent for the purpose “desired. They 
make white, colored, and blue writing-papers, (the latter chiefly for the English mar- 
ket,) and fine printing-papers, for illustrated journals. Also, straw paper, using 6,000 
kilograms (6 tons) of straw per day. They also use esparto grass extensively. Be- 
sides the fabrication of writing-papers, they make and sell raled paper, and are exten- 
sively engaged in the manufacture of envelopes. 

They export their products to-England, Canada, and other countries, but not much 
to the United States, owing, as the director alleged, to our high tariff. 

The machinery was chiefly made in this town, though some of it is of English make. 
The mills are very clean and sweet, and everything is done to render them healthy for 
the work-people. They employ in all about four hundred persons, chiefly women and 
girls. The latter are cleanly, neatly dressed for work, (except the rag-sorters and cut- 
ters,) bright, intelligent, and apparently happy. 

The price which the company pays for rags was indicated on a card, of which the 
following is a verbatim copy: 

“ Cotons brut, 40 fr. p. 100 kilos. 

“Toile & voile, 55 “ “ 100 “ 

Which, in United States coin, is 3.628.cents per pound for common cotton rags, and 
about 5 cents (4.99) for old sail-cloth. 


. EARNINGS. 


Nearly all the employés are paid on a basis established by the late Mr. Godin, after 
years of study and computation, each receiving pay in proportion to the work per- 
formed. The daily earnings are as follows: ; 


EACH! United States 


; coin. 
Women, the most industrious .and best skilled ..-.....-----.---- 2s $0. 50 
UGTA Ys. scien hayes hketete: es Peed oes eta een ieee 2 0. 40 
ee PMLORLON, (AIC OUTS) with sia otis erm sie ise haetei nee pela oleae meee 13 0. 30 
Mapo-serhers and. cubtOrs..cu.o-. jsm.seieme rei = ss eine eee 2 0. 40 
Men, engine-men ANd MAChiNIStS conc ensan nck eeikebee teen eeme ce 7to8 $1.40 to$1. 60 
FISBISDAILD AI. tn Sn.c\-tcjo'e\s a 0le Seb aot SESH EER EE eee ean sane 4to6 $0.80 to$1.20 
PRAM ON INET oa i6 cin bin ama cins ch ewe olen icine slabs oe a Sipe aie 4 0.80 
Some laborers and youths as low as, but none less than.......... 3 0. 60 


The foremen or superintendents of machines receive about 15 frances per day, or by 
the year, 2,500 francs, ($500;) first assistants, 10 francs, ($2;) other assistants and 
paper-cutters, 6 francs ($1.20) per day. : 

The average earnings of the women are nearly or quite 2 francs per day, the larger 
BE, ee aoa that amount. Wages have greatly increased, of late, in this and other 
industries. 


* Pronounced ‘ We,” 


“ 
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Mr. Dusenburg stated that there is but little emigration from this part of Belgium, 
parents being unwilling to part with their children, although they can do better in the 
United States. As the cost of living is small and families usually large, the earnings 


of families amount to large sums in the aggregate. He mentioned the case of one 


family, of which the father and several sons and daughters worked in the mills, and 
to whom he paid last year 10,000 francs ($2,000) as the result of their earnings. 

House-rent is low here, four rooms costing from 12 to 15 franes ($2.40 to $3) per 
month, as I learned from some of the work-people who paid these prices, Others paid 
from 150 to 200 franes per year’for three rooms. ; 

The price of provisions here is low, indeed the whole cost of living must be low, 
as indicated by my bill at L’Aigte Noir, the best hotel in the place, which for an excellent 
room and good fare was about the same for two days as was charged for one day’s 
accommodations elsewhere. 


In the earnings of the employés in the Godin paper-mills, as given 
above, it must be borne in mind that the figures do not indicate the 


_regular rates of wages, but the respective amounts which were earned 


by women of skill and industry. However unfavorable a comparison 
may be made between the industry of the work-people of Belgium and - 
those of England and the United States in some industries or in the 
paper manufacture elsewhere, it- is certain that in no mill or factory 
which the author has visited on either side of the Atlantic have the 
activity and industry been more apparent than in the Godin paper- 
mills. 

Small in territory as Belgium is, there are marked differences between 
the inhabitants of the different provinces. The condition of the work- 


’ ing-classes of Antwerp and of many parts of Flanders, as described in 


succeeding pages, is much worse than in many other portions of the king- 
dom. The industry and thrift, the neat appearance and good conduct of 
the employés of the paper-mills at Huy are more apparent when con- 
trasted with those of 


THE PAPER-MILLS AT DUFFEL, NEAR ANTWERP. 


Being unable to visit this establishment, the author is under obliga- 
tions to J. Riley Weaver, esq., United States consul at Antwerp, for 
the following translation of a statement, prepared by the proprietor, 
Mr. De Knyff-Demeurs, dated 1872: 


My manufactory employs about 130 operatives, men, women, and children, producing 
about 70,000 kilograms of paper per month. These work-people are grouped into more 
than thirty different classes. They are all paid by the piece, that is to say, they are 
aid more or less according to the quantity and quality of the work effected at the end 
of each fourteen days. It would require several tables to explain the regulations, and 
persons unacquainted with our industry would not readily comprehend them. 

Some of our special workmen make from 3 to 10 franes (60 cents to $2) per day. . 
Ordinary laborers make from 14 to 2} franes (30 to 50 cents) per day, and the women 
earn from 1 to 1.20 frances (20 to 24 cents) perday. The factory goes night and day, the 
operatives attending every six hours. The workmen observe fote days, Sundays, the 
great church festivals, and two annual féte days of the commune. j 

They are in general ignorant, poor, and miserable; but few can read ; none have any 
idea of hygiene, of morals, or of economy. They are all addicted to drink, and carry 
to the estaminet (liquor-shop) a large part of their earnings, which they ought to 
bestow upon the well-being of their families. It is only by the strictest supervision 
that we can secure the proper execution of the work. : 

‘As to the expenditure necessary to sustain one of our workmen’s families, Tam unable 
to give you any indication, as that depends upon and varies according to the habits of 
the family. A good wile is the providence of the workingman. Here the wives are 
not, in general, much superior to the men. 

As compared with the mills at Huy, it will be observed that the earn- 
ings are much less, the women in the one receiving, on an average, 40 
cents, and in the other but 22 cents, while the difference 1n the wages of 
the men is equally marked. In the relative condition there is also a 
wide divergence; in the one place good ‘conduct and thrift, in the other 
intemperance and poverty. 
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ANTWERP. 


Antwerp is the principal sea-port of Belgium, situated on the river 
Schelde, where magnificent steamers and sailing-vessels from every part 
of the world are to be seen in its commodious docks. It was formerly one 
of the most important commercial cities in Europe. In the height of its 
prosperity it is said to have contained two hundred thousand inhabitants. 
An old author says that twenty-five hundred vessels were to be seen at one 
time at its docks, laden with the productions of all quarters of the globe. 
It is said that Napoleon endeavored to make Antwerp the rival of Lon- 
don in its commerce and the rival of Portsmouth as a naval establish- 
ment. He regarded the frontier of the Rhine, with Antwerp, as indispen- 
sable to the prosperity of France. Antwerp, though not celebrated for 
its manufactures, enjoys a high reputation for its encouragement of the 
arts. It is either the birth-place oe the home of Rubens, Van: Dyke, 
Teniers, Jordaens, and Quentin Matsys, whose great works still remain 
in their native or adopted city. Inpast centuries there were over thirty. 
silk-factories in existence, employing more than four thousand operatives. 
In the manufacture of sewing-silk the city is still conspicuous. 


COST AND CONDITION OF LABOR IN ANTWERP. 


The following letter and its accompanying statements were transmit- 
ted, at the date indicated, by Mr. Consul Weaver : 


CONSULATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Antwerp, December 23, 1872. 


DER Sir: In response to your request I inclose a tabular statement showing the 
average weekly wages earned by the laborers in the several trades, and also a state- 
ment showing the average prices of provisions, groceries, and house-rent for laborers 
at Antwerp during the year 1872. 

Upon a superficial examination of this entire question, I found it utterly impos- 
sible to do anything like justice in reference to it, taking into account the difficulty of 
getting at the facts, and then deducing correct averages; but the question is one of so 
much importance that I thought it best to let you have what facts I have personally col- 
lected, and such suggestions as have occurred to me. Ihave been aided greatly by the 
reports for 1871 and 1872 of Mr. Grattan, British consul at Antwerp, with which Ihave 
compared and verified my figures. You are aware of the almost distrust that is mani- 
tested by the laboring people of this country when you question them as to their wages 
or mode of living. Even people of the better class have to be approached very judi- 
ciously to get anything like the correct prices. Either from fear or shame, they prefer 
not to disclose their actual condition. .To give the various rates in each trade would 
be extremely interesting, but Ihave not the means of doing so accurately enough to 
be valuable. The rate of wages depends entirely upon the ability of the laborer and 
the time employed. Generally they work twelve hours per day in summer and ten in 
Winter, and are paid by the hour. A record of the time worked each day is kept, and 
at the close of the week they are paid. Day-laborers are paid daily, but in the regu- 
lar employments weekly ; boys, girls, women, and men are employed, and receive wages 
as various as the number of hands employed. In but a few employments can the 
workmen be induced to work by the job; they prefer the hour system. As a general 
thing they are very deficient in skill, and very slow; one hand in the United States 
performing easily the work of three in Antwerp, and doing a better job. The manu- 
facture of cigars is quite a specialty at Antwerp. At one of these factories they em- 
ploy chiefly women and girls, and I am informed that they sacceed fully as well as the 
men. They use machinery in making the filler or “ poupon,” which, for common cigars, 
works well and rapidly. I am informed by the proprietor that he employs seventy 
women and girls, and ten men and boys. Thirty girls make the “ poupons,” and forty 
women put on the outer wrappers. The placing of the upper wrappers pays from seven 
to forty frances per thousand, averaging fifteen francs. ($8.) A good hand makes about 
three thousand common cigars per week, and the average week’s wages is about twenty- 
five franes, ($5;) but out of this she must pay her “ poupetier,” (the little boy or girl 
who makes the center and puts on the inner wrapper,) and this costs on an average 
five francs per week, leaving for the week’s earning twenty frances ($4) for a good aver- 
age hand. They pay thirty centimes (6 cents) per thousand for making ‘“ poupons” by 
machinery. One girl can make twenty-five thousand per week, earning seven and a 
half franes, ($1.50.) : 

To those-who work by the hour, he pays from 4 to 90 centimes per hour, the work- 


a 


wees, 


. 
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ing time averaging ten and one-half hours in winter, and as the wages average 5 cents 
per hour, the earnings are 524 cents per day. These are the wages of packers, boxers, 
and carters. 3 : 

Tt has been computed that a workman in Belgium cannot, on an average, make more 


than 500 franes ($100) per year. How he makes both ends meet is a profound mystery. 


But the wife and each child, as soon as at all able, counts as a producer. They 
live very poorly, not being able to indulge in even the necessaries of life, such as 
putter and meat. The workmen have meat perhaps about once a day in the shape of 
soup, but for the other meals they have principally bread of the cheapest quality. 
Sometimes to give it a relish they sandwich two pieces of bread with a slice of apple 
or ginger-bread. Clothing costs very little, and nearly all wear the wooden sabots,* 
which cost from 50 centimes to one franc. As for fuel, they never think of the luxury 
of a wood fire. Even the wealthy could not afford to burn wood, it being employed ; 
only by the bakers. In the table I have calculated board per month at from 80 to 120 
francs, but this is for the middie class. It is somewhat remarkable that we have no 


_“ pensions” (boarding-houses) in Antwerp. Outside of the hotels there are no places 


where you can engage respectable board and lodging. Work-people are compelled to 
hire lodgings with breakfast, and go to the restaurant for luncheon and dinners. Put 
the workman cannot afford this. He is generally married or lives with his parents, 
nd he cannot spend more than 10 francs ($2) per week for all. For a family of five 
persons the weekly wages are perhaps about 20 to 25 francs, ($4 to $5.) They can save 
but a few francs out of this. 


DRINKING HABITS. 


Drinking is a terrible misfortune to the workingmen of Belgium. They not only 
drink beer but gin; and rum being so cheap, thousands of laborers go reeling home 
daily from their toil. Especially upon the docks women hawk the accursed liquid from 
man to man, and on Saturday nights begin the revels that often continue until the 
middle of Monday. The people of late are making an effort to do something to stop 
this scourge of the poor man, this chief source of ignorance, superstition, and crime. I 
regret that lack of time prevents me from placing before you the actual condition of 
the working-class in this country; such information should be systematized to be of 
use; to do this demands labor and time. *'* * ; 
Iam, sir, very respectfully, 
JAS, RILEY WEAVER, 
United States Consul. 


WAGES IN ANTWERP IN 1872. 


Statement showing the average weekly wages paid the various classes of workmen at Antwerp 
during the year 1872. 
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Occupation. hee Occupation. Ne 
MS Ea 2 ee aeons ale naniic cairn =< $3 30 || Paper-makers........------.-----------e. $3 30 
Birokemiths pen nee ACcoeeBUeD sae somes 4 20 || Plaster-ornament makers - , 6 60 
Boiler-makers..------------0----++-------- 4 204 Plamperse. 2240-6 snes 4 08 
Bookbinders.----------------+ -------7---" 4 500i Rainters’ 4-8 ae see iamin 3 90 
Boot-makers .----------------+-----+------ 5 40 || Rattan-workers..-..---.-------- 3 72 
Brewers .-------- <2 --- ewe ener eens SOO We deiG@-MWl LS) a ste = orl ciels\sieesleetein = a 3 76 
Cabinet-makers. -------------------------- SA Saltaokkas se meee ate tee cece 2 76 
Carpenters. ---------- +++ ---+---2--000007 3 72 || Saw-mill....--.-.---.--- -----+--- ++ -22-- 4 62 
Cigar-makers -------2-<-----<-2s02-26 227": 3 90 Sewing-silk TIAICOLSeC Te aah batieers =A 3 60 
iopers: ---s-p--4---==-- 2 ane a= 4-80 ih Shirtmakers cs seeee toss s2 esate o= es oe3 270 
Distillers ------------------+----- 0-007 3 36 || Sperm-candle makers ....-..------------- 3 60 
Hens oe sen ta aan Faenoe 2 82 || Stone-cutters .--...-..--.---------++--+-- 423 
Epeineers ----------------e-en eo 4 80 Sngar-refiners Ree et en aeeacee 3 60 
De ia rivers sie 2t teen tee -eeeen 450) Nea onsite eee ea eres sche snes- niece. 5 10 
Flair-dressers ..---------+------ 2002-00-77 3 54 || Upholsterers 4 80 
Lace-makers..-.---------+- 22-07 2--077077" 1 98 || Weavers.--.....-.--------+------- 200-0: 3 60 
Locksmiths. --...-----------r-1 ---2 0077077" | 420 || Weavers of Antwerp silk....------------ 4 20 
Marble-cutters..------------+------° 77777" 5 10 || White-washers .....--.--------------+-- 3 60 
MMiasomaisdecns-~-e-- Oe aaa 3 30 || Wood-earvers.......--------------------- 6 30 
Oil-refiners.---.---------r----2 020280077" 3 78 || Wool-washers....-.. Meio ostih Ss Enc 4 30 

Printers.) .-2.-+--i--0--<+-----="2-=7 55° "7" 4 50 














*The author paid 14 francs (25 cents) for a pair of the best quality; common, strong sabots for’ 
working-people cost 75 centimes, (15 cents.) 
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STRIKES IN BELGIUM. 


Having devoted considerable space to a history of the strikes in En- 
gland, the following condensed account of the strikes of thé workmen 
employed in several branches of industry, chiefly in Antwerp, 1s pre- 
sented. It was prepared by Mr. Grattan, British consul in Antwerp, 
who formerly occupied the same position in Boston, a gentleman whose 
long experience and mature judgment eminently fit him for such an in- 
vestigation. The author personally visited Antwerp, but after consul- 
tation with the United States consul, Mr. Weaver, it was deemed un- 
‘necessary to make an original investigation. 


The Belgian manufacturers have, in general, always endeavored to conciliate the 
interest and well-being of the working-class with the exigencies of the times, and it 
may be affirmed that within a few years past there has been a rise in wages of about 
25 to 30 per cent. Nevertheless, the operatives are far from being satisfied, and their _ 
demands, on the contrary, increasing from day to day, strikes have taken place in the 
different industrial centers. ; . 

For some time past strikes had occurred among the workmen of various trades, 
with the limited object of demanding an increase of wages or a reduction of hours of 
labor. The masters, being unable to resist, were compelled to yield; and thus, at Ant- 
werp the masons, shipwrights, tailors, and others have been engaged in disputing the 
increasing demands of their men. s 3 

The masters in these various trades, not having much capital at their command, and 
unable, from the nature of their business, to close their establishments, have been pre- 
cluded from resisting the strike by asuspension of work. At the same time the so-called 
“nations,” or associations of workmen who supply hands for the loading and unload- 
ing of ships, and for other commercial operations in the port of Antwerp, informed the 
mercantile body that they would no longer work either at night or on Sundays, al- 
though it must be stated that numerous exceptions to this general rule took place in 
consideration of extra pay. Strikes had also taken place in Brussels and Ghent among 
the mechanics, which offer much analogy to the 


STRIKE OF THE CIGAR-MAKERS OF ANTWERP. 


There are in Antwerp about 45 to 50 establishments exclusively devoted to the man- 
ufacture of cigars, and employing altogether about 10,000 workmen and apprentices. 

The wages of a workman amount to from 25 to,35 francs ($5 to $7) a week; those of 
the apprentices to 5 franes, ($1,) which are deducted from the wages of the workman. 
These apprentices, termed “ poupetiers,” are children of from ten to fourteen years of 
age, whose business it is to make the inner roll, the workman’s task being the more 
difficult and complicated one of completing the cigar by means of the exterior leaves. 
The preparatory labor thus performed by these “ poupetiers” tends very considerably 
to diminish and simplify the work done by the men, and leads of course to a propor- * 
tionate increase in the productive power of the factory; and hence it follows that the 
manufacturers attach great importance to having this preliminary work performed by 
children or apprentices, who by this means also acquire a knowledge of the trade, and 
become ultimately available workmen. 

The rate of wages being very high in proportion, and the competition extremely 
active, especially in respect to low-priced cigars, it is a matter of considerable impor- 
tance that the factory should be made to yield as much as possible, as it is only through 
large sales that a profit can be realized. 

During the summer of 1871 the operatives of all the cigar-factories struck simul- 
taneously. They had formed a considerable reserved fund, and it is also understood 
that they received pecuniary assistance from England and Germany. They required, 
independently of a reduction of the hours of labor, that the wages of the “ poupetiers” 
should be paid by the manufacturers, without deduction from their own wages, and 
that the ‘“poupetiers” should in fact be employed by the manufacturers; whereas, 
according to the system hitherto prevailing, every workman brought his own. “ pou- 
petier,” for whose work he was responsible. The effect of the change demanded would 
have been not only to increase the wages of the men considerably, but to relieve them 
of a large share of their responsibility as to the performance of the work, as it would 
have been in the power of the workman to attribute any imperfection in the article 
produced to the “ poupetier” appointed and paid by the manufacturer himself. They 
at last went further, and their demands embraced the eventual dismissal of the “ pou- 
petiers.” This pretension was entirely new, and revealed a settled purpose of dimin- 
ishing the number of operatives, and preventing the instruction and training of appren- 
tices. Their power was no longer to teside in their numbers, but precisely the contrary ; 
for, according to. their calculation, the less abundant the supply of workmen the more 
indispensable do their services become. Ss oie ca + * 
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Not being able to enter into factories either in the capacity of apprentices, in con- 
sequence of the opposition of the men, nor ultimately as workmen, from the fact of 
their not possessing the necessary qualifications, it is evident that the enormous num- 
ber of unemployed hands will constitute a real danger to social order and public 
security. * x Mg * * i 

This moyement toward the suppression of the apprenticeship system is doubtless 


‘favorable to the present operatives, who will profit by it for a time; but were the . 


tendency to become general, and to be applied to all trades, a most formidable crisis 
would be the result. This danger was at once clearly. recognized by the Antwerp 
cigar manufacturers, and they took immediate measures to resist the demand. A league 
was formed among the employers, and it was agreed that in case the operatives should 
cease work and, leave any one factory, all the other establishments should be imme- 
diately closed, and hence the strike became general. The masters were quite prepared 
to consent to a reduction of the hours of labor and to a reasonable increase of wages, 
but they entirely refused to agree to the new conditions, as far as the “ poupetiers” 
were concerned. 

This state of things lasted for some weeks, but it could not be indefinitely pro- 
longed ; the workmen, subsidized by foreign agencies, stoutly refused to abate any of 
their pretensions; while the masters, seriously crippled in their resources by the stop- 
page of their works, found themselves in danger of being supplanted by foreign com- 
petition. The result was what might have been necessarily expected. Certain manu- 
facturers, being no longer able to maintain the unequal struggle, ended by re-opening 
their establishments, and yielded, to a considerable extent, to the demands of the work- 
men. The resistance of the employers was thus weakened and disorganized, while 
the strike acquired increased strength, and was the better able to persist in its preten- 
sions and demands. Some of the manufacturers endeavored to introduce workmen 
from Holland, in order to be enabled to resame work. i 

Some came, but the Antwerp operatives resorted to intimidation and violence for 
the purpose of compelling the intruders to return to their own country; collisions and 
encounters occurred, which in some cases necessitated the employment of coercive 
measures, but the work of intimidation had produced its effect—the Dutchmen quit 
the town. Other manufacturers went to Metz and to Strasburg fer the purpose of 
engaging women to do the work, but this attempt was equally unsuccessful, in con- 
sequence of the number of the female operatives, coupled with the inferiority of their 
work, having always been insufficicnt to make up for the deficiency of male hands. 
The resistance of the workmen was so well organized, their resources so varied, that 
they were able to prolong the strike for the period of four months and a half, during 
which time the great mass of the operatives and their families subsisted without work, 
no doubt owing to assistance obtained from abroad. The result has been a slight 
increase of wages to the workmen engaged in some of the branches of the cigar trade, 
put in some of the principal establishments the “‘poupetiers” have almost entirely 
disappeared, and will not, it is said, be replaced, and the hours of labor have been 
reduced from 11 to 94 hours a day. 

The resistance they were for so long a period enabled to make has tended to encourage 
the pretensions of all the operatives engaged in the cigar-factories, and leaves room 
to fear that renewed attempts may ere long be made to enforce their ulterior views. 
These men make a good living, earning on the average about 30 franes ($6) a week for 
five days’ work. They desire, it is said, to obtain the same amount of pay for four 
days’ labor. 

Work was resumed in all the factories, but the Antwerp cigar trade had received a 
serious blow; and as far as cigars of ordinary quality are concerned, it would appear 
that the native manufacturers are no longer able to make headway against foreign 
competition. 

STRIKE OF MECHANICS IN BRUSSELS AND GHENT. 


Some time after these events, a'strike of mechanics occurred in Brussels. The arti- 
sans asked for a reduction of working-hours, additional pay for all extra work, and a 
general increase of: wages. They announced at the same time that the strike was not 
to be a general one, but that it would be carried on from one workshop to another, so 
that, while economizing their own resources, the men might compel the masters, one by 
one, to accept their terms. : 

The employers determined to resist, and decided that, upon the occurrence of a strike 
in any one establishment, a general lock-out should at once be proclaimed. The strike 
took place, and, whether from want of union among the masters, or from a feeling on 
their part that the demands put forth were, to a certain extent, well founded, it had a 

acific solution, aud ended by a compromise between the parties. ‘ 

A shor¢ time later, another strike of a very similar character took place at Ghent 
Thanks to the conciliatory intervention of the burgomaster of that town, a mutual 
understanding between the masters and the workmen, based also upon a compromise, 
was promptly and peaceably attained. 


* 
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IRON INDUSTRY. 


The report of the Charleroi Chamber of Commerce, extracts from 
which appear on preceding pages, shows the extent of the various 
branches of the iron industry in that part of Belgium. 

One of the first objects which attracted the attention of the author 
on his first visit to Brussels was a statue of John Cockerill, an English 
engineer, the founder of the works at Seraing, who received posthumous 
honors, although in his lifetime he obtained but a small portion of the 
material reward to which his eminent abilities and enterprise entitled 
him. The works were established in 1816, and occupy the former palace 
of the Prince Bishop of Liége, with the enormous constructions since 
added to fit it for its present purpose. The vast pile of buildings forms 
a little town of itself. Iron and coal are extracted from mines within 
its walls, which also inclose a canal and railroad leading down to the 
river. Blast-furnaces, puddling-furnaces, rolling-mills, and forges occu- 
py the interior, where iron is wrought into articles of all sorts, from 
pen-knives up to steam-engines and locomotives, some of them of twen- 
ty-five hundred horse power. The lion on the field of Waterloo was 
cast at these works. Mr. Cockerill was originally in partnership with 
the King of Holland, and after his expulsion from Belgium in 1830, pur- 
chased his share and became sole proprietor. The works are now car- 
ried on by an association known as the “ Société John Cockerill.” 

As these celebrated works require more than a passing notice, the 
following extended and more recent account than that contained in the 
note-book of the author, extracted from the London Engineering, is here 
presented : 

THE COCKERILL IRON AND STEEL WORKS, SERAING. 


Since the death of John Cockerill the works at Seraing have been further enlarged, 
and at the present time they occupy a position perhaps second only to those of Krupp 
at Essen. The collieries are four in number, and are worked at depths of about 500 
yards by the aid of twenty-four engines, giving a total of 900 horse-power. They give 
employment to 2,400 workmen, and their annual production is 350,000 tons. The ecom- 
pany always keep from fifteen hundred to two thousand tons of coal on hand in case 
of a strike or of any otheremergency. * * * The coke-furnaces consist af four groups, 
comprising 143 horizontal kilns, and twelve groups, comprising 216 Appott kilns. Con- 
nected with them are six washing-machines, and thirteen steam-engines of 168 horse- 
power collectively. The number of workmen is 140, and the annual production of coke 
is 140,000 tons. 

The blast-furnaces are five in number, with stoves for heating the blast and tapping- 
sheds for ordinary pig-iron. In this department are fifteen engines of 480 collective 
horse-hower, and 300 workmen, the annual yield being 55,000 tons. * * * There 
are four more blast-furnaces now in course of construction for producing steel pigs. 
There are two founderies for iron and one for copper, employing 280 workmen, and six 
engines of 90 horse-power collectively, the annual yield being 5,000 tons. * * * 

The founderies are large and commodious, and are well fitted with cranes and other 
appliances suited for the heavy work turned out there. The castings in and about the 
founderies were decidedly good and clean. 

In the wrought-iron department there are 75 heating-farnaces, 7 steam-hammers, 12 
rolling-mills, and 55 engines of 1,900 aggregate horse-power; the workmen number 
1,240, and the annual production is returned as 40,000 tons in rails, girders, bar and 
sheet-iron. 

A very fine mill, by Collier of Manchester, was at work rolling tires for railway 
wheels, and a noticeable feature here was the care taken to insure the identification at 
any time of every tire rolled in this mill by impressing it with no less than fourteen 
stamps. : = os - m * * 

_ In the steel-works are ten Bessimer converters of from 5 to 7 tons, (six of which are 
in pete er een) poegting-Tornaces, 7 steam-hammers, 4 rolling-mills, and 46 
engines of various kinds, of 3,079 horse-power collectively. i Q 

560 workmen, and turns out 17,000 (one steel eda ee euyplays 

In the forges are 12 heating-furnaces, 7 steam-hammers, 70 smiths’ fires, and 5 engines 
of 288 horse-power, the number of workmen being 200,and the annual production 
1,500 tons of large and small work. : : i: * * 
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The machine-shops are well arranged and appointed, and contain 368 tools, including 
lathes, sheping, planing, slotting, drijiing, boring, and other machines. There are two 
hydraulic-presses, a number of portable, fixed, and overhead-traveling-cranes, and 20 
steam-engines representing 264 horse-power. The workmen here number 1,400, and 

* * 


the weight of the machinery produced annually is put at 7,000 tons, % 


In the bridge-building department and the boiler-shops are 55 drilling, bending, 
shearing, planing, tiveting, and other machines; 3 hammers, 54 furnaces, and 11 en- 
gines of 120 collective horse-power, with 500 workmen, the annual production being 
6,000 tons. The work turned out in the boiler-shops is very good, the marking-off being 
done in a systematic and workmanlike manner. ‘< 

The iron-mines belonging to the company, by which they have secured a supply of 
iron for one hundred years, are not at Seraing, as already observed, but in the Liase 
and Namur districts, as well as in Luxembourg and Spain. They are 30 in number, 
and those in Belgium employ 17 engines and 800 workmen, the annual yield being 
150,000 tons. The company’s ship-building yard is at Antwerp, where they construct 
both ocean and river steamers. 

Tt will thus be seen that, so far, at the Seraing works alone more than 7,000 hands 
are employed, while the engines represent considerably more than 7,000 horse-power. 
But this is not all, for there is a brick-field producing 15,000,000 of bricks per year, and 
giving work to a large number of hands, besides which there are 15 locomotiyes of 
small power for hanling purposes, and 420 workmen employed on the system of rail- 
ways by which the works are traversed, and thus connected with the main railways of 
the country. 

Besides a locomotives, there are also 80 horses employed about the works, 15 of 
them being in the collieries. From the annual report for 1872 it appears that there 
were 8,912 persons employed on the works; 254 steam-engines of 7,834 collective horse- 
power; the wages paid amounted to 8,500,000 francs, ($1,700,000 ;) the fuel consumed 
amounted to 380,000 tons, and the produce is put down at $6,000,000. 

Tt may readily be supposed that an establishment like that at Seraing does not con- 
sist wholly of workshops and machinery, but that in such a community the interest 
and welfare of the employés receive some consideration. This is especially so here, for 
houses have been built for workmen, and attached to each department of the works is 
a large dining-room, with a kitchen, proper arrangements being made for the custody 
of each workman’s provisions. Similar arrangements are carried out at the collieries, 
where there are also baths for the use of the miners. There is likewise a dispensary, 
from which medicine is delivered gratuitously to all those employed on the works and 
their families. On the heights of Seraing, a short distance from the works, and in an 
elevated and healthy situation, is a hospital built by the company. It has a special 
physician attached to it, and will accommodate between 80 and 90 patients, the staff 
of nurses and attendants consisting of nuns. ‘There is also an orphanage near the hos- 
pital, at which 45 children of both sexes are now being brought up, most of whom lost 
their parents during a visitation of cholera at Seraing. Besides all this, the company 
extends its care to the future as well as to the present welfare of the workmen, and has 
established a society for relief and pensions. It is not compulsory on the workmen to 
belong to the society, bnt they are expected to join it, and every inducement is offered 
to them to doso. The company, however, in really deserving cases, grants, out of its 
own funds, temporary relief and pensions to those who do not belong to the society. 
We thus have an establishment possessing enormous resources, and being entirely self- 
contained and self-supplying, and independent of external aid, except in the matters of 
copper and timber. The company is managed by a board composed of five members, 
the active supervision of the works devolving upon M. Sadoine, as director-general, 
who is assisted by twelve chief engineers, each of whom is placed in charge of a dis- 
tinct department. The working staff have suites of offices, besides which there are 
arrangements for facilitating engineering studies; there is also a library and labora- 
tory attached to the establishment. One thing which strikes the visitor to Seraing is 
the extreme neatness and order which prevail throughout the works, and which is 
rigidly insisted upon. 

The author’s visit to these celebrated works was inopportune, as the 
Count de Flanders, brother of the King of Belgium, and, as is commonly 
believed, a large stockholder, was on that day making an examination of 
the establishment, accompanied by M. Sadoine, the director-general, (on 
a previous attempt to personally examine the works the presence of 
the king caused a suspension of all business at Seraing.) rom one of 
the chief engineers much information was obtained in regard to the 
extent and production of the establishment, which, however, it is unne- 
cessary to present, as the foregoing statement is more complete. 

' From the author’s note-book the following is selected in regard to—. 
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Wages.—The men work chiefly by the piece, and their earnings, con- 
sequently, depend upon their industry. The price of puddling was 
stated to be 1 franc 56 centimes for 350 kilograms, being 903 cents for 
a ton of 2,240 pounds, and 97 cents for 2,400 pounds, which latter usu- 
ally constitutes a ton in English iron-mills, At this rate the men were 
said to average 74 francs ($1.50) per day. The price seemed remark- 
ably low, but the gentleman who gave the information asserted that it 

_was entirely accurate. 

In the rolling-mills men earn from 5 to 6 franes ($1 to $1.20) per day. 

In machine-shops, the foremen earn from 6 to 7 franes, ($1.20 to $1.40,) 

the skilled workmen average 34 francs, (65 cents,) and common labor- 
ers from 2 to 3 francs (40 to 60 cents) per day. In the coal-mines men 
average about 5 francs ($1) per day. Hours of labor: from 6 to 8, 9 to 
12, 1 to 4, and 4.10 to 6 o’clock, being nearly 10 hours per day. 

Only about one-fifth of the workmen are residents of Seraing; the” 
principal part of the remainder live in the villages of Engis and Amay, 
from which they come daily in the cars. 

Rents in Seraing: Two or three rooms, 20 francs ($4) per month. 
Price of coal: 26 francs ($5.20) per ton of 1,000 kilograms. 

The ore used in the works is chiefly brought from the vicinity of 
Namur. 

Engineering-shops at Antwerp.—For the purpose of building marine- 
engines and other machinery, the Société John Cockerill has shops at 
Antwerp. If all the engines built there are equal to the powerful one 
which propelled a steamboat from Ostend to Dover, in a terrible sea, 
after the equinoctial storm in September, 1872, the author can commend 

-them—the only thing connected with the boat or passage indicated 
which deserves commendation. P 


LIEGE. 


Lidge is finely situated at the junction of the Ourthe with the Meuse, 
in a fertile valley.. The clouds of smoke usually seen from a distance 
hanging over it proclaim the manufacturing city, the Birmingham of 
Belgium; and the dirty houses, murky atmosphere, and coal-stained 
streets are the natural consequence of the branch of industry in which 
its inhabitants are engaged. ‘The staple manufacture is that of fire-arms, 
employing at least 20,000 persons in and about the town. Liége is, i 
fact, one great armory, and has produced nearly a million fire-arms 
annually for some time past. * 

The saddlery is also very good here, and a coarse cloth is manufac- 
tured in large quantities. ‘ 

There is a royal cannon-factory and a small-arm factory in the suburb 
ef St. Leonhard. 

The cause of this commercial prosperity is the presence of coal in great 
abundance close at hand. The mines are worked upon very scientific 
principles. Some of them are situated so near to the town that their 
galleries are carried under the streets, so that many of the houses, and 
even the bed. of the river, are in some places undermined. 

Here, as well as at other places on the Meuse, at the mines in the 
district of Charleroi, as well as in many parts of Germany, women are 
employed in various occupations, which appear, to Americans at least, 





*The number of fire-arms made at Lidge in 1872 was as follows: Single-barreled 
fowling-pieces, 179,806 ; double-barreled, 154,170; barter guns, called “bords,” 49,471; 
ee 17,664; pocket-pistols and revolvers, 326,181; muskets, 29,841. Total, 
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entirely unsuited to their sex. The author noticed that manure was 
swept from the streets and the markets by women, who earned thereby 
30 cents per day. In the coal-mining regions of Belgium some were-seen 


shoveling coal, others carrying coal on their backs in baskets made for 


the purpose. Their work is, however, now confined to the surface, and 
they do not, as was formeriy the casein some places, work in the mines. 


WAGES IN MAUBEUGE, 


On entering Belgium from France, the rail-mills at Maubeuge, on 
the French side of the line, were visited, and the rates of labor ascer- 
tained. Puddlers work by the ton, and, after paying assistants, earn 
from 8 to 9 frances ($1.60 to $1.80) per day. Other workmen not skilled 


. earn, on an average, 34 francs, (70 cents.) 


From farm-laborers at work in the fields cutting grain it was learned . 
that during harvest they received 3 frances (60 cents) per day. 


SUGAR-INDUSTRY IN 1872. 


There were 174 manufactories of beet-sugar and 41 sugar-refineries in 
1872. After balancing the imports and exports, there remained for home- 
consumption of refined sugar and treacle 19,599,731 kilograms, which 
is an average consumption of 4.05 kilograms, or nearly 9 pounds per 
capita. In regard to this industry the British minister writes: 

The sugar-industry is productive of unmixed advantages and profits to Belgium. It 
enriches the farmer, the landlord, and the treasury ; it provides good wages for agri- 
cultural laborers near their own homes during the winter months, thus counteracting 
the noxious temptations offered by the great towns, and promoting the interests of” 
social order as well as of agriculture. This industry doubles the produce of the land 
in cattle and corn. It thus supplies man with bread and meat, as well as with sugar 
and alcohol. 

BRUSSELS. 


At Brussels, the capital of Belgium, French is the prevailing lan- 
guage; and those who are acquainted with the French metropolis will 
find here many familiar features which give Brussels the character of 
Paris on a small seale. It has its picture-galleries, its opera, its cafés, a 
palace-garden in imitation of that ot the Tuileries, and boulevards inferior 


‘only in extent to those of its great prototype. The Bois de la Oambre is 


to Brussels what the Bois de Boulogne is to Paris. The most remarkable 
manufacture at Brussels is that of lace, which is celebrated all over the 
world. The peculiarity which distinguishes it, in addition to its fineness, 
is that the patterns are worked separately with the most microscopic 
minuteness and are afterward sewed on. 

The flax employed in the manufacture grows near Hal; the best comes 
from a place called Rebecque. The finest variety of the manufactured 
article is worth its weight in gold. The persons who spin the thread for 
Brussels lace, and also for the French cambric of Saint Quentin, are 
obliged to work in confined dark rooms, into which light is admitted 
only partially by a small aperture; and thus, being compelled to pay the 
most constant and minute attention to their work, they discipline the 
eye, and attain the faculty of spinning the flax of that web-like fineness 
which constitutes the excellence of these fabrics. 

Kid-gloves, which are also made at this place, may be purchased 
cheaper here than elsewhere. : ; 

During the Franco-German war, when trade was diverted from Paris, 
there was an increased demand for the products of Brussels, which con- 
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sequently increased in price, and there was also an increase in the ex- 
penses of living, and these rates are still continued. Brussels derives 
substantial benefit from the permanent and temporary residence of large 
numbers of English-speaking people, who purchase largely of the laces, 
gloves, and other products for which this ‘‘ Petite Paris” is celebrated. 
To statisticians and scientists it is known as the home of that eminent 
man, Adolphe Quetelet*, recently deceased, and the city where the first 
international statistical congress was held, (in 1853.) 


GHENT. 


This was formerly one of the largest manufacturing towns in Belgium, 
and is still a place of considerable manufacturing industry, the prin- 
cipal product being cotton goods. It is chiefly known in this country 
as being the place where the treaty of peace was signed in 1815 between 
the United States and Great Britain. In 1804, while united to France, 
it was rated as the third manufacturing town after Lyons and Rouen. 
During the discontents which broke out in Belgium in the fourteenth 
century, Edward III invited to England many Flemings, who brought 
over with them the art of manufacturing the finer woolen cloths, pre- 
viously unknown; and by their assistance the English manufactures 
soon surpassed those of Flanders in point of excellence. In 1801 Lieven 
Banens, a Fleming, brought English workmen and spinning-jennies from 
Manchester to Ghent, and their work became so popular that in a few 
years 30,000 workmen and 80 steam-engines were employed. In 1400, 
the city of Ghent is said to have had 80,000 men capable of bearing 
arms. The number of weavers at that time amounted to 40,000. Ghent 
is especially noted for its celebrated prison, La Maison de France. This 
prison was visited and approved by Howard, and has been the model 
for most of the improved penitentiaries of Europe. 

Capital punishment is abolished, and as there are no colonies to which convicts can 
be transported, offenders are condemned to imprisonmert in proportion to the atrocity 
of their crimes. As the rations of food are so calculated as to be barely sufficient to 
sustain life, the prisoners are thus compelled to contribute to their own support. Ac- 
cording to the nature of their offenses, the proportion of earnings they receive is more 
or less liberal. Part is paid to them at once, with which they are allowed to purchase 
such articles of convenience or comfort as the governor is authorized to supply at 
prices fixed by tariff, and the remainder is placed in a savings-bank, in order to ac- 
eumulate until the period of their liberation. Three meals a day are the allowance, 
and the hours of work are never more than twelve nor less than six. On his discharge 
from confinement, the prisoner is frequently in possession of 250 francs from the pro- 
duce of his industry; and a society has been formed for the purpose of procuring the 
employment, and thereby guarding against the relapse into crime, of liberated con- 


victs. The prison now contains 1,200 convicts, chiefly employed in the manufacture 
of linen for the use of the army. 


One of the latest novelties in Ghent is the introduction of penny- 
banks for the children in the schools—an innovation which is already 
doing much to give the workmen of the future provident habits, and is 
being introduced into England with good results. 


BRUGES. 


Early in the thirteenth century Bruges, among the cities of the Hanse- 
atic League was the principal mart of the English wool trade,and be- 
came the chief resort of the Lombard and Venetian traders, who brought 
thither the manufactures of India and the produce of Italy to exchange 
' for the merchandise of Germany and the Baltic. Ships from Venice, 


*M. Quetelet, director of the Royal Observatory, died at Brussels, February 17, 1874, 
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Genoa, and Constantinople might at the same time be seen unload- 
ing in its harbor, and its warehouses were filled with wool from En- 
gland, linen from Belgium, and silk from Persia. Bruges is the cheapest 
place in Europe in point of house-rents. <A first-rate house may be 

_ had for $90, and a very good house for $60 per annum. The chief 
manufacture carried on is that of lace. 


INDUSTRY OF BELGIUM IN 1872-73. 


[Condensed from a report by the British minister, Sir H. Barron.] 


The year 1872 has given the most brilliant results in most branches of industry. The 
prosperity which set in after the peace of 1871 became further considerably increased. 
Some trades, however, suffered partially from not having been able to command prices 
commensurate with the enhancement of materials and labor. The working-classes 
found in the great rise of wages ample means of comfort and savings. -But their im- 
providence increases with their prosperity, as is proved by the actual decrease in sav- 
ings-bank deposits. On the whole, the activity of all branches of trade in 1872 was 
rare and unparalleled. ; ; 

Above all, the trades connected with the manufacture and working of iron enjoyed 
an exceptional prosperity. All the smelting-furnaces, iron-works, rolling-mills, ma- 
chine-works, founderies, and nail-makers worked without intermission during the 
whole year. Many new factories were erected ; many of the old ones were enlarged. 
At the same time the prices of iron and of its products rose without a check from the 
beginning till the end of the year to figures previously unknown. Pig-iron doubled in | 
value during the twelve months. ‘These prices left the producers good profits during 
the first six months; but the prices of labor and of coal rose to such exorbitant rates 
as to absorb finally the whole profits of the iron trade. Thus the year which began 
so rich in promise ended in disappointment. The masters now find that they cannot 
tempt buyers at the prices of iron, and cannot reduce those prices on account of the 
excessive cost of production. Many works have been closed and furnaces blown out 
in 1873, so that this trade is falling into a state of general stagnation. The present 
year will leave no profits to the iron-masters in general, save to such as possess col- 
lieries of their own; as, for instance, the monster establishments of Seraing, Couillet, 
Scheim, &c. : 

The zinc and lead works are passing through a real crisis. The former industry, 
long a specialty of Belgium and a staple element of Belgian trade, employs an 
immense capital and working population. Itis becoming quite crippled by the gradual 
exhaustion of the zine-mines of the country, especially of the once rich deposits of 
Moresnet. The zinc-works thus losing their main source of profits are obliged to look 
for supplies of ore to Spain, Italy, and Sweden, and have to struggle against the 
English zine-trade which has sprung up within the last few years. The English zinc- 
works, now seventeen in number, producing about 18,000 tons of metal, are better cir- 
cumstanced for procuring the ore at cheap rates from distant countries. This com- 
petition has run up the price of ores, while at the same time all other raw materials 
and labor have risen by 50 per cent., without a corresponding progression in the price 
of zinc. 

The glass-trade began the year 1872 favorably, and continued to prosper till October. 
The demand was abundant ; the prices were improving as wellas remunerative. But 
here again the prices of coal and labor outstripped those of the manufactured article. 
Suddenly, in November, the orders from abroad ceased entirely ; the warehouses be- 
came encumbered with stocks; the manufacture had to be partially suspended; prices 
had to ke lowered ; buyers continued to hold back. The trade is still passing through 
a crisis, owing, in addition to other causes, to the increasing competition of the French 
glass-blowers in the London market, aided by the superiority of their coals for this 
industry. 

* * * * * * * 

The year 1872 was, on the whole, disastrous for the woolen-trade. An extreme and 
unnatural prosperity had marked the whole of 1871 and the beginning of 1072. The 
prices of wool and of all its products were run up beyond all reasonable limits by aspec- 
ulative mania. The reaction set in at the end of March, followed by an intense crisis 
of a year’s duration, which caused heavy losses to the trade of Verviers. It subsided 
gradually in the spring of the present year. The factories have resumed their usual 
activity. The linen-trade has had a calm and prosperous year. The flax-crop of 1872 
was one of the most abundant on record. The stalks grew to the unusual height of 
from 34 to 44 feet. The bulk of the crop was sold rapidly at high prices, varying from 
1,400 francs to 1,800 francs per hectare. The steeping of flax in the river Lys takes a 
greater development every year. The year was a good one for all the trades connected « 
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with this textile, notwithstanding the enhancement of the raw material. Some com- 
plaints emanate from the makers of flax sewing-threads that this product is losing 
ground in foreign markets, owing to the increasing use of sewing-machines, and con- 
sequently of cotton threads, 

COAL TRADE. 


Statement showing the movement of the Belgian coal-trade during the following years.” 
[Quantities in tons of 1.000 kilograms = 2,204 pounds English. ] 








Produce. 


E Home con- 
Imports. PEP sumption. 


Tons. Value. 


9, 610, 895. | $107, 128, 282 |..-----.---- 3. 
11, 841, 703 | 123, 896, 178 76, 044 | 4, 
12, 774, 662 | 151, 031, 574 187,137 | 4,8: 
16, 755, 822 | 158, 252, 893 461,130 | 4, 
12, 298, 589 | 133, 871, 627 247,749 | 4 5 
12, 926, 894 | 136, 116, 076 239, 362 | 4, G06, 946 8, 575, 290 
-| 13, 697,118 | 148, 636, 223 235, 250 | 3, 964, 844 9, 967, 524 
-| 18, 733,176 | 153, 803, 361 204,583 | 4,158, 569 9, 779, 190 
15, 658, 948 | 208, 559, 308 221,890 | 5,630,197 | 10,672, 024 














* *In this table coke is included under the imports and exports, being reduced to its estimated original 
weight in raw coal, at the rate of 100 kilograms of coal to 70 kilograms of coke. 


It will be seen from the above table that the production, the export, and the home 
consumption of coal attained their climax in 1872. The. quantities raised were— 





: Tons. 
In the province of Hainault...--...--- Scent Mesarmeeicaae sees eee ee 11, 616, 166 
nthe mrewinee/ Of ieee... 2 ps pie cet secisncic gam arisie ai teee Samet 3, 653, 094 
anepMe pLowminGe Of NAMUU. = <6 e.o- Se peer oon nanan cena cisence 389, 688 
MN Opals atetmiicte steven Mache Bie sete mtaniniel se aia Spiciicersisiateere Bee ee eee ser 15, 658, 948 


This is an amount never previously recorded, being an increase over 1871 of 1,925,772 
tons. In 1872 the total exports of coal and coke exceeded those of 1871 by 891,800 
tons and 259,007 tons respectively. 


One extraordinary phenomenon of the year has been the shipment of many cargoes 
of coal] to England, even to Newcastle itself. 


PRICES OF PROVISIONS, GROCERIES, ETC. 


.The following statement indicates with but approximate accuracy the 
prices of groceries, meats, and the various articles of ordinary consump- 
_ tion by the families of work-people. The blank form was originally pre- 
pared for the United States, and therefore the names and classifications 
are not in all respects suited to Belgium. 


Prices of provisions, groceries, and other leading articles of consumption, also of house-rent 
and board, in the towns of Antwerp and Charleroi. 





























Charleroi and & 
Antwerp. vicinity. is 
Articles, ———_—— £ = 
. 1872. | 1874. | 1972. | 1874. | 8S 
~ ' oS 
PROVISIONS. 
Flour: 
VIC AIMBTIDOLNO.. <. a0sic>~ nx cnanattccose ccnce oad per bbl..| $6 00 | $7 60 | $8 20 $8 20 | $7 50 
ae 9 00 
DVHORE ORL RAMILY -..'.1..0uale alee vedemucuctcoceu deen do...| 900 ; to ts 40 8 80 8 87 
9 60 
5 00 
SG aan te Ria sia aie eo n.n'n sik’ clk so.eik g, cpans Kaine tintin One. ; to t Sea 4 00 12 oon eeee 
7 00 
5 00 4 09 410 
AAO eat tat enntcl ants oe ip anmnisis geo aid 2c as we cede oO Ode. toss ce ; to to 478 
Beef : ’ 4 7 00 4 28 4 20 
Fresh, roasting-pieces Z cs 17 18 174 18 17k 
Fresh, soup-pieces .-.-..-..-.... ~-d0... 15 Se teen nce 18 152 
Fresh, rump-steaks .......-..... do. 2 17 16> Wi ceneee d 18 17 
WOrned say tas eee cane canes e-. 11 16 Dee Se Eee : 15 








*It is probable that in this and other tables the ‘“ ” is reg i 
pert I les the “pound” is really 4 kilogram, equal to 1.1 pounds, 


x 


 ; 
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Prices of provisions, §-c., in the manufacturing towns of Antwerp and Charleroi—Continned. 























Charleroiand | & 
Ruowerp, Vicinity. ote 
Articles. Be 
1872, | 1874, |. 1872. | 1874. | 8° 
; o 
Veal: 
Fore-quarters --| $014 | $0 19 |... $0 18 | $0 17 
Hind-quarters ss 18 Oa Seerece 18 18% 
RG tas te Rs he ee Ry gasses e 18 SOs de 18 1s# 
Mutton: 
Za 17 TSP icen. ec 16 17% 
J 18 18 | $0 24 25 214 
BOF sees acmee 25 202 
BGS eee cee a eran eee eee ae Se do. . 17 18 17 18 174 
Corned or salted : WGP tomers aires te 18 17 
ACON .... Been sae Waa LO} eeriecas 154 16 154 
Hains: moked oo. 0°00 5-8. ; 25 25 30 Q 25 
pHouliers <3. 2.5) 2! ; 15 920) ShWe stars ol] ME cag 174 
RO CSU EOS sata) oe te ke ee opt ee ; 14 17 19 20 174 
rapt etree Fes Rie wte 2 ‘ 20 12 10 20) » 154 
AEP TAR 01 5 Ra ae a Mec OS? hc csoae. 10 10 08d 
esOCEROMI DICK. een o et cen ace. eens eee aoe do... OST acteeise= Meter cell nenamees 04 
IBWERGP Sa cese 2250 Sis ler aia niece Ae Ae aah t ee eee do. 33 38 34 35 35 
Meena ree te cease cease oe etch cc ade dhe. ee: 20 20 23 24 21% 
Potatoes ‘ 7 SOF ested Sees ceed 774 
WTO gOS 52 ete. oe een | on cee 06 08 08 07 074 
Pecan Ss oh4 asus eee Oakh. ose) 09 10 08 08 08s 
PM Be hniciee Sane ob Cb eens Le 04 03 04 04 03% 
pH Nene entree ena ohn eh = ceed tote ee 5, 28 24 23 24 24% 
GROCERIES, ETC. 60 |: 
Tea, Oolong, or other good black...............22---- per Ib... 80 ; to , 16 80 79 
Coffee : 1 00 
ROU RNOGR ea masa aos ee ane tS-e a rene nce woen do... CU eects ce 23 24 24h 
RAC TBaSGOU © boot de pepe tenaas sie ccisepieen GO: a. Seu ectee= ae 27 28 29 
Sugar: 
Good brown 
Bre tieray Geena ee = ee ene. 
OLOOM EM menue Mannie ase oat See eee erates 
MSR OREY coco occa cr Rect assecitc es cnei 
BRD eo er oe oO aebe mer eaage ets 


Soap, common 
Pec nS tee ene eae Oe. Stata 8 Soaeneceee 


























Fuel: 
OREN ee Ian eae Oe tei ee 8 J 
DW Oeiie HINGE see. See eek on re ide ee per cord.. : to t asiead io See eee 6 007 
> 7 00 3 
ChE NEOUS = BA 5 ae ge 2 per quart. . 09 10 aes S551 eet 093 
DOMESTIC DRY GOODS, ETC. 
Shirtings : 9 16 
Brown, 4-4, standard quality ...<......-....-... per yard.. 16 As t 18 10 154 
29 
Bleached, 4-4, standard quality.. ...-/2...-.......... do... TOM ae eee 20 15 18 
Sheetings: : 
Brown, 9-8, standard quality......0.-.2cs..<0+.-.-0-- do... 34 |. eas 13 13 20 
Bleached, 9-8, standard quality............--...-..-. do... 36 a ; 27 28 28 
Cotton flannel, medium quality .-.............----+---: do... 24 ee QL 21 22 
PRIGEMOEN POO MAM EY to a aneeeccs oe ches) «20 tena ccee es “do... 25 ; tg. t 15 15 184 
0 2 
pM Reece ghee s = eat te ae aes ni~ aie sce oe eihe 0) | Ses senate ae 15 124 
Mouseline de laines ..-...... .....-. = OS tare. 27 28 26% 
Papineps Medium Gualiby....- = wc 2s' se. scan cee ecnsce ose dO....c\ (tens aolee metres 48 50 49 
: 300} 300 
BD GreMIROI SDOAVY 5 — siaeica a 2 sel, Sa Amianpitan sant sick per pair..| ; to to ; eae ciee 4 00 3 77 
. + 400} 4 60 
HOUSE-RENT. 
Hour-roomed fenements......- 2... -.-n-sa0cee=0- per month..| 8 00 | 10 00 9 50 10 00 9 374 
Bix-roomed tenements. -2.52--.<csten- soseedecepe susan do..-| 2000) 500 | 14 25 15 00} 13 56 
BOARD. 
For men, (mechanics or other workmen).....--- per month.-| 600] 750 7 60 8 00 7 274 
For women employed in factories......-.-........--.-. otra Feces 4 20 5 70 6 60 5 30 
Nee ce ta SS ee et es etree >t ee 
* Per 2,000 pounds, 
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PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS AND MEAT IN BRUSSELS. 


Mean price of the principal agricultural products and meat during fire years, terminating 
with 1870. : 


. [1 kilogram = 2.2046 United States*pounds.] 



































Articles. 1865. 1867. 1868, 1869. 1870. 
rm products : Franes.| Francs.| Franes.| Francs.| Francs.| In U. S. currency. 
oe Wheat okies ears per 100 kilograms.-| 23.11 36.92 | 35.22 | 27.61 | 29,34 | $2.67 per 100 lbs. 
aR VOls seers «ce Rca e teas wa Ga as 2 15,80 | 25.43 | 25.97] 21.02] 21.10] 1.92 per 100 Ibs. 
PMCS cite nS aes Meise s mecr= = se Gir S aierd 18.44 | 29.82] 30.35 | 23.69] 24.52] 2.04 per 100 lbs. 
ROU Mee xin Sc pecivicte s' = isan 01 == GO. senas 17.41 | 25.07] 25.31 | 20.65] 20.76 | 1.89 per 100 lbs. 
ipuckwheab..-----..-<+-.-2--- G0csead 18.34 | 24.39 | 25.46 | 25.49 | 24.40] 2.22 per 100 lbs. 
MURR eee Sees boi. ae eee a2 do\.asen2 W577, 2 30 | (23.51 | 21.58] 21.24] 1.93 per 100 Ibs. 
OU cg ecasia cs =r oc ermcnnane ns GU. -os6e 18.25 | 27.14] 25.54] 23.13 | 22.49 2.04 per 100 lbs. 
PUR SRee Es eee ee cost eee ens Uot.2s8 at54| 26.66 | 27.53 | 24.80] 2459 | 2.24 per 100 lbs. 
TAOTse-DeaNS, ..--<5+------=-- =~ do......| 20.10] 24.11] 25.91] 24.72] 24.79 | 2.25 per 100 lbs. 
Ma Sea fe sees cise seen 2 dccee=e 37.92 | 38.37 | 38.59 | 38.85] 36,01 | 3.27 per 100 lbs. 
Bape-seed ......-.--.-.--cbs = dO.2- 524 45.24 | 38.61] 36.56 | 39.90] 45.04] 4.09 per 100 lbs, 
Pntatoes.....- Vee oes d0-.- <=: 5. 00 9. 76 8. 20 6. 06 8. 47 77 per 100 lbs. 
nae its eee snes donc--=! 4.98 4.29 4, 63 5.73 6. 37 58 per 100 lbs. 
Mavic tt osc cere acc sein. QOzs-es 10. 40 6.88 7.05 9.€9 | 10,39 94 per 100 Ibs. 
MLOS eee oa tec s cle er aa OO; «2G 295,00 | 220.00 | 135.00 | 112.00 | 88.C0 | 8.00 per 100 lbs. 
Bnthereere s =eaeee eee 3 der-s--= 2. 55 2. 36 2. 66 2763 | 2197 27 per Ib. 
Meat, (in Brussels market :) 4 i 
PS ce { On L006. cei per kilogram. - ict ie ae . 80 .80 | 81 07.36 per Ib. 
ot -Slaughtered .....-. dO. 226s 1. 33 1.56 1, 42 1.41 1.50 13.64 per 1b. 
Bull On f00bse=-en- <= dOze.s5 - 60 68 . GO . 69 . 68 06.18 per Ib. 
Eine ns, ; Slaughtered ...-.do...--- vi4| 137]. 113] 1.17|..1.28|. _ 11.64 per Ib. 
Cow-beef § 02 1OObsee eee t Ciao 621% .%3 . 64 . 66 aioe 06.45 per lb. 
oes ; Slaughtered.-.-.. GG. 0! 1,16), 1.451) dott)” Mace ae 33 12.69 per Ib. 
Veal. § On foot..------ Seeeree = AOes srs 97 97 .94 -97 1.01 09.18 per lb. 
oe ; Slaughtered ...--.---- domeans 1.28 | 250} L50} 1531 161 14.64 per Ib. 
Mutton. § 02 feObicea-sseee as do. se =22 . 63 58 ano Srl mie 06.64 per Ib. 
uLton. » Sianghtered --..--- douces 1503) ones 101s edeS6 Wt osS 12.69 per Ib. 
Pome Ondootasesa-sacseee=s GOs once ~ 82 97 1.14 1.15 opi 10.09 per 1b. 
Oris: ; Slaughtered ..--.-.-- dows’ 1 26)), 0a 46). P60) oi. 624) avd. 57 14.27 per lb. 
EXPENDITURES BY WORKMEN’S FAMILIES. . 


The difficulty of obtaining from workingmen the amount expended 
for provisions and other necessaries of life was felt in Belgium as in 
other countries, arising chiefly from the fact that the laboring-classes 
keep no account of their expenses. The following indicates a larger 
outgo than the ordinary workingman can afford, ard it must have come 
from one of those large families whose aggregate earnings amount to a 
considerable sum; for the amount expended is in excess of the ordinary 
earnings of the head of a family. It is to be regretted that the weekly 
earnings were not stated. , 


Average weekly expenditures of a family consisting of two adults and fowr children in 
Charleroi, Belgium. ; 


























Articles. Cost. Articles. Cost. 
ALOU LOD cc oe ata wa weisisie ses ae maeenaee $2 10 || Oil or other light, (in winter) --.....--.--- $0 20 
Fresh, corned, salted, and smoked meats...| 2 20 || Spirits, beer, and tobacco, (if any).--.---- 40 
OAR ete iie le cal= = 1m\m\6 +6 : 40.) Blowsewenitirs 2. . <- a: -<Sswemen nee eee eae 200 ~ 
WSITCDERy sae cen o's -| "70 || For educational, religious, and benevolent 
Sugar. .......-------- ma e 18 OLFOCHR eee cima cemiad etal tanieie nie rtsa ae : 05 
MAMe tee ogiep nbisainisee S's ss ecu tes wscs eee 16 i, Wiens 
Coffee 2. .--2--+650na2+-- aetna ele 23 Total weekly expenses.........-.--- 10 65 
Soap, starch, salt, pepper, vinegar, &c...... 40 —— 
Eee an et ers geen sintsiecinncin en's 48 : 


Potatoes and other vegetables oe 60 || Clothing per year 
SRW Ol Joe ey oe ate ace emacs’ ces hee = 60)||| Daxes pPr, VOT c= sek ipeee a8 eel pe sataeane 8 UO 
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The following statement comes from Jumet, the seat of the window- 
glass industry : 
The cost of necessary provisions, such as bread, butter, cheese, cofiee or chocolate, 
apples, vegetables, soup and meat for Sundays and féte days, for a laborer’s family con- 


“sisting of two adults and four children, $5 to $6. _The same for the family of a skilled 
workman, the number being the same, from $8 to $10. 


CONDITION OF THE WORKING-CLASSES OF BELGIUM. 


In addition to the facts already presented, the following condensed 
statements from the report of Mr. Grattan, British consul at Antwerp, 
in regard to the condition of the working-classes of Belgium, will be 
read with interest. 

In considering the economical causes which militate against the well- 

; ee the working-classes of Belgium, the following are especially to. 
e noted: 


. The low rate of wages. 

. The want of prudence, foresight, and economy. 

. Habits of intemperance. 

. The tendency to have recourse to coalitions and strikes. 

. Certain defects in the mode of taxation and in economical science. 


Opuwnre 


As respects physical causes : 


6. Wars and sufferings caused by armed peace. | 

7. Unsatisfactory relations subsisting between masters and men. 

8. Unwholesome nourishment, insalubrious dwellings, and absence of home life. 
9. Defective organization of public charity. ' 


Among the moral causes are the following: 
10. Ignorance, prejudice, sophisms, and social errors. 


LOW RATE OF WAGES, 


The standard of wages, taking all degrees of laborinto consideration, is undoubtedly 
insnfficient to satisfy the legitimate wants of the laboring population, and adopting, as- 
an illustration, the position of workmen employed in manufacturing establishments,. 
the following facts are brought to light. The average daily wages of mill-operatives do- 
not exceed 2trancs (40 cents)aday. Setting aside Sundays, holidays, and days on which. 
the operative remains idle, either on account of stoppage of work, or by his own default, . 
the working-days will hardly exceed 250 in the year, making a maximum wage of 500) 
francs ($100) a year, 42 francs ($8.40) a month, or about 10 francs ($2) per week. 
Adding, in the case of a married operative, with wife and three children, 1 frane a day~ 
earned by some member of his family, a weekly budget of 16.50 francs ($3.30) will be: 
reached for five people. ‘The expenses of this family, calculated at the lowest possible: 
rate, will be the following: 














ae oe 
Articles. 3 or ae. 
o$ ge 
aie A 
a A 
Bread, (23 kilograms per day for five persons, at 30 or 50 centimes) $1 WH 
Potatoes, (3 kilograms a day, at 10 or 15 centimes) 63. 
Coffee and chiccory, (beverage) ....--.--.------ 50% 
Vegetables....-.-------+----- 50 
Butter or dripping. 30 
Slophine)-.2- cena 40 i 
Washing, soap, &e - 2). 
Rent 40 
Total weekly expenditures....--..----------+----+ 022s ere e ees te sees testes Buaaas 347 | 4 68 








Beton es teen ee ed eee Oe eee 

There is no mention here of beer, meat, sugar, or of anything beyond the bare neces-_ 
saries of life. Diminish the family by one child, or add one-third even to the wages of 
the operative, and it still remains next to impossible that he can make both ends meect.. 
This is by no means an exaggerated statement. There are probably 10,000 or 20,0Gu" 
workingmen’s households in Belgium in this sad position. 
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ABSENCE OF PRUDENCE, FORESIGHT, AND ECONOMY. 


No economical truth is more evident or more amply proved by experience than that 
reckless and improvident habits indulged in by the working-classes inevitably lead to 
misery andruin. No artisan can cherish the hope of raising himself in the social scale, 
either in a moral or physical point of view, who is unable, when circumstances are 
propitious, to put by some of his earnings; and there is probably not one man, however 
hardly dealt with by fortune, who has not at some time or other of his life had such 
an opportunity. A small beginning made at an early period in life may bear marvel- 
ous fruit in the course of time, and there are workmen in Belgium who can easily earn 
3,4, or 5 francs a day. How many are there of those who actually do lay by money 2 

It is estimated that about 200,000 workmen in this country are certainly in receipt 
of the lowest of the above-mentioned rate of wages, and yet probably not.-one-fifth of 
them are in the habit of saving money. It is stated that only about 40,000 workmen in 
the whole country have accounts in the various public or private savings-banks, or 
hold public securities. , 

A great cause of misery to the workingman is the loss of one day’s work in the week, 
Monday being almost invariably an unemployed day in Belgium. May not the loss of 
this one day’s wage suffice to put a stop to all possibility of saving, or even in some 
cases be sufficient in itself to throw a family into inextricable difficulties ? 


TENDENCY TO HAVE RECOURSE TO STRIKES. 


According to a very prevalent opinion, the almost invariable result of coalitions and 
’ strikes on the part of the working-classes has been to aggravate their misery and dis- 
tress. Workingmen, however, do not, as has been seen, admit these arguments: and, 
following the lead of the English trades-unions, strikes and combinations have acquired 
of late a wide-spread and cosmopolitan character. It was said, it is true, that at the 
workingmen’s congress held at Brussels in September, 1868, an opinion unfavorable to 
strikes had prevailed in the assembly; but this was not the fact; the following dec- 
laration, among others, relative to strikes, having been unanimously adopted by the 
congress: 

“The congress declares that strikes, though not an infallible mode of remedying the 
evils to which the working-classes are exposed, are nevertheless, in the present situation 
of capital and labor, a necessity.” 


UNSATISFACTORY RELATIONS BETWEEN EMPLOYERS AND THE EMPLOYED. 


One of the greatest drawbacks to the prosperity and well-being of the industrial 
classes consists undoubtedly in the absence of good-will and confidence between them 
and those by whom they are employed, particularly in the great industrial centers. 
This especially applies to the case of large joint-stock companies, where the ties exist- 
ing between the operatives and the managers are of the slenderest description. So 
many men are wanted to-day, and they cau be supplied at a moment’s notice. When 
their services are no longer required, they are turned off. What becomes of them? 
They go to the “estaminet,” and there their schemes of resistance are concocted, dis- 
turbances are organized, and riots planned. Such is probably the real history of the 
disturbances in Ghent, the Borinage, Marchiennes, Chatelineau, and Seraing. Inde- 
pendently of the evil influences exercised by the leviathan establishments above 
referred to, M. Dauby does not hesitate to throw the immediate responsibility of this 
unhappy state of things upon the middle and higher classes, and the spirit of specula- 
tion pushed to the extreme which characterizes the present period. The apparent 
disregard of the rights and interests of others involved in the reckless pursuit of 
wealth has embittered the feelings of those who have been its victims, and a character 
of extreme gravity, fraught with much future danger, has been imparted to these 
recent popular outbreaks. 


| UNWHOLESOME NOURISHMENT—INSALUBRIOUS DWELLINGS—WANT OF HOME LIFE. 


Workingmen in this country are, as a rule, very ill-housed and badly fed. Improvi- 
dence and carelessness combine to keep them and their families in a position of 
inferiority and discomfort, if not of absolute misery and want. A little more expe- 
rience and knowledge of household economy on the part of the female population might 
avert in this respect an infinity of mischief. The evils of bad cookery have formed the 
subject of many a bitter diatribe, but they cannot be too frequently pointed out and 
insisted upon, especially in connection with the industrial elasses, to whom an economi- 
cal and skillful employment of their slender stores is so important a consideraton. That 
the well-being of all classes of society depends, to a very considerable extent, upon 
good and wholesome nourishment cannot be contested; but it is not a little surprising 
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that so small a share of attention is in reality bestowed upon the proper education of 
women in the various matters Géonnected with alimentation and the preparation of food. 
Society at large suffers more seriously from this cause than persons who have not de- 
voted some consideration to the hygienic questions involved in the matter would be 
disposed to believe. 

Suitable and convenient habitations for the working-classes, at reasonable rents, are 
of the utmost importance also to their well-being. Fortunately this want has been 
partly met at Antwerp, and the lodging-houses erected of late years have contributed 
greatly to the comfort of their occupants, besides affording a fair interest upon the 
capital invested in these beneficent enterprises. It is to be.inferred that commodious 
lodgings may have a tendency also to develop among the working-classes a greater love 
of home life, (“V’ésprit de famille,”) the absence of which has been so often and so justly 
deplored in this country. u Z ‘d . Sie 


HABITS OF INTEMPERANCE. 


Among the causes which tend to aggravate the situation of the working-classes, 
intemperance may be placed in the first rank. The allurements of the estaminet, 
(public house,) combined with the cheapness of spirituous liquors in this country, form 
an attraction which the majority of workingmen are unable to resist, and hence flow 
incalculable dangers and mischief to themselves and their families. All efforts to 
extirpate or modity this evil have hitherto proved fruitless. According tocalculations _ 
which have not been contradicted, it is estimated that there are about one hundred 
thousand licensed public houses in Belgium, for the supply of five million inhabitants, a pro- 
portion which is generally exceeded in the industrial centers. The evils resulting 
trom this state of things were fully exposed in the report submitted to the House of 
Representatives during the session of 1867-’68. 


It appears, however, that nothing was done to check this terrible evil, 
for in a report to the British government, dated Brussels, December 
30, 1873, Sir H. Barron says in reference to this subject: 


Nothing whatever is done to check the consumption of spirits, a main source of pau- 
perism, crime, disease, and insanity. On the contrary, the authorities vie with each 
other in multiplying kermesses and festivals of all kinds, which are mere excuses for 
dissipation and drunkenness. 

This vice more than keeps pace with the national prosperity, and completely pre- 
vents any improvement of the working-class. No temperance societies, licensing acts, 
or liquor-laws exist. The authorities shut their eyes to all abuses and disorders. 

The number of drink-shops goes on increasing in the following ratio: 


oD talents ie ate Se ee es ies St Se Dies ate eae ale orm ematrien lomi> sie anism ew alee 94, 671 
Std eee ee eee a ree ww Steen a arc ntnieleineieine =o eleleeisieite eee aes) iniecicicminis mat 95, 754 
HG eet as eee ne ae ete ota acs in = alae wae eal od elise atoms n oot jews eine ant ne 96, 990 
DD ee eee eee = ie SI oe a acts ana s slavacldielee cee bhe cele liwsidie cists (stom elvin cinema 99, 214 
DA) Sees rears ote serie eat prs ee relserclcisin alae late le tines sel isieiates ae os sietesas 100, 763 


_ Thereis now one liquor shop for every forty-eight inhabitants. The official record 
of the average home consumption of spirituous liquor (proof-spirit) for the ten years 
1861-1870 was 396,152 hectolitres 8,715,344 gallons, being 1.80 gallons per head of the 
population per annum. This large figure is, however, really much below the truth, as 
the quantity produced is, as shown abeve, certainly much understated. 
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LABOR IN SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 


The following information in regard to cost and condition of labor 
in Sweden and Norway is condensed from a report made to the Depart- 
ment of State by Hon. C. C. Andrews, minister resident of the United 
States at Stockholm, under date of September 24, 1873: 


In my report of May 10, 1872, I had the honor to report that there had recently 
been in Sweden an almogt general increase of the wages of mechanics 25 per cent. 
Since then a similar rise of wages has extended to about all other industries. In 
some, in the immediate neighborhood of the lumber-shipping ports, it has amounted 
to upward of 100 per cent. Substantially the same may be said as to Norway. 

The principal causes of this increase of wages have been the excellent agricultural 
crops for four successive years; the remarkuble rise in the prices of iron and Iumber, 
and consequent increased activity in those industries; the emigration, which from 
both these countries to the United States has reached in the aggregate about 150,000 
persons; the demand for labor in constructing new and extensive lines of railway, and ~ 
the influence of workingmen’s organizations. As the importance of the labor question 
seemed to render it proper that I should take more than, ordinary pains to collect relia- 
ble data on the subject, I began, personally, the collection of facts bearing on the mat- 
ter as early as January last, since when I have visited a large number of leading indus- 
trial establishments, as well as dwellings of working-people in various parts of Sweden 
and Norway. Although both of these countries annually publish very thorough statis- 
tics—Sweden having annually collected and published population statistics for a cen- 
tury and a quarter past—there are none in either country as to wages of labor, except 
in Sweden as to the single industry of agriculture, which fact has made it necessary 
to resort to special and personal investigation. I now have the honor, therefore, to 
transmit herewith— 

1. A table showing the wages of labor in Sweden in Swedish money, and also in 
money of the United States. 

_2. A table showing the prices of the necessaries of living, which, in the main, will 
answer equally well in respect to Norway; also to submit some facts and remarks on 
the condition of the industrial classes of Sweden and Norway, separately as to each 
country. 

WAGES IN SWEDEN. 


Table showing the rates of wages in Sweden (in Swedish and in United States money) in 1873. 


(NorE.—3.76 rix-dollars (3 rix-dollars and 76 dre) are equivalent to $1, United States gold. Gold dol- 
Jars ef the United States sell in Stockholm at 3.75 rix-dollars each; but in buying them at a bank in 
Stockholm one must pay 3.83 rix-dollars. Exchange on New York, payable in gold, is at the same rate, 
namely, 3 rix-dollars and 83 Gre for $1. Where Swedish money is reduced to money of the United States 
in es ae ay following tables, as well as in the text, I have assumed 3.76 rix-dollars to be equivalent 
to $1 in gold. 























5 Wages per day. 
° 
oS 
Se al c= 
2 é 3 
Bx Bo z= 
Occupation. 22 oie 3 Remarks. 
a o8 a 
a 38 ~~ 
fa ee 23 
3 ze ‘ 
q 3 = 
5 5 a 
A a pb 
Agriculture: 
i Winter. | 7 to 10 1°75 $0 46 
Best male hands § Summer. |12 to 13 2.50 66 
Bakers; 
SES Mee at cc arise <ia'es 2 = 2 12 2. 00 53 | Free board and lodgings. 
METAL OR ie scene soe aes 12 1.50 40 | Free board, 
Basket-makers : 
RB Slice a ates aie oes was <\-)= fs 0 10 3, 00 80 
Average ...... Pesiminie = sai ipicis 10 1, 25 33 
Dect-sugar operatives : 
DIB EG grace eetelatelan sistas oe ais 12 1. 46 | Technical director, $975 a year. 
OTS Dota cies eeleinenln oe 12 1.00 26 | Engineer, $530 a year. 
Blacksmiths ie tetpas atemtesciecnr 1 3.00 80 
Boue-meal-factory hands. .... 11 | 1.50 to 2.50 |$0 40 to 66 | Free rent and fuel. 
Book-binders: 
AGFA YL Or vin esicicittnicins wines oh 11 3. 60 80 
Women, (BStis..-a- o-so0 <0 11 1, 40 37 | ; 
Book-keepers, average ...... ‘| Putiaisieiteliie signin awa) cls(ajelliviaicveie'cte aise oe , $525 to $200 a year; cashiers, $1,000 


i to $1, C00 a year, 
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_ Table showing the rates of wages in Sweden, §c.—Continued. 





Occupation. 





Boot and shoe makers: 















Best 12 3.00 
Average 12 2.50 
Apprentices 12 2.00 
Women, with machine .... 12 2. 50 
Brewers: : 
PORGMANA S22. sooo foe ek 12 to 13 4.00 
Common) .s22--~ =.stet-2=5% 12 to 13 2.00 
mieRe rire serge oa br ai ease anil ces cos dice ackinc hens [sees ta eaet cas 
Cabinet-makers: , 
PBESU ee aeaerlsc oc scige sans 10 2. 86 
EA MON ASG! oc Cniga ena atels eee wie, 10 2.31 
Apprentices? .2=.=..-.'... 10 ; 2.00 
Candle (stearine) makers .... 12 | 2.00 to 3.00 
Candle (stearine) women..... 12 } 1.00 to 1.25 
Carpenters, house. ....--...-. 12 3. 00 
Carversan wood oso. .22-- 10 | 5.00 to 8.00 
Carriage-makers: 
SHORE AN. oan cnn deal ae 11 3.00 
FAMOLALS oscx a'siS amy sis, xioee me il 2. 50 
Cigar-makers : 
PANISherG ea= os oe aoe ese 11 4. 00 
DSS AN le ela aie ae 11 3. 30 
Boys... - ee ae il 215 
OSU Sax 625 case il 3. 00 
Peas 5 Average ....... 11 1.25 
Chimney-sweeps, foreman. ...|..-....-|---------..-0:|--2-0- cece eee: 
Cloth (woolen) factory weay- 
ers: : 
VO ION Sas maisinw cinene eats 11 | .24 to 1.33 
GaEls. ote eed certains « 11 . 66 
SONS ees ett areca aie sim wlan il i 
Spinners, male .........-.- iL 2. 00 
China-ware factory : : 
FROST POU topes oa amici oe teeter 103 7. 00 
OR Oy ere re ceee a eee at 19) 2.25 to 4. 00 
RE ss aeitetnem mel os 104 1. 00 
Women 103} 1.50 to 3.00 
Confectioners : 
OSGi woes ca sene ts meee ee 11 1. 66 
A VeMARO see sree = eee aaa iL 1. 45 
Coopers 
BROS eee ae mseie mss siaialeia 12 6. 00 
IAW OYAOC on cee= acmienesmaes 12 3. 00 
Coppersmiths : 
DNOShie ernie s dain w'nemaiss sini 12 3. 60 
MVORALG <- oo an eweees Sameer 12 3. 00 
Cotton-spinners, male ....-.-. 11 2.00 
Cotton-weavers : 
TemAales )s25-- <0 2-14.22 o' 11 1.33 
Over 18, average --.- 11 1. 00 
Girls under 18 .---- = 11 . 65 
Door and sash makers..-..--. 12 3. 50 
Dyers: 
Foreman..-... ----------<- 1l 4,16 
Journeymen, average ..-... li 2.50 
Engineers on sea-steamers .--|.-.-----|-------+------- 
Firemen on sea-steamers.....|.-------|-------------- 
Flower (artificial) makers....}.--. 30 1.00 
Furriers: 
ERE GMs oan ot mslaiee aieicisns 12 3. 00 
Best .0u5 dsacies 4 12 2, 33 
Women. 5 Ordinary 2 Ei 12 1. 33 


Number of hours of actual 


labor. 





Wages per day. 


Swedish money, (rix- 
dollars.) 








United States gold. 


53 to 
26 to 


20 
33 
80 
1 32 to 2 12 


80 
66 


22 to 


66 to 1 
40 to 


Remarks. 





Generally by piece. 


20 per cent. of those working on 
shoes are women. 
gras monthly; free room, fuel, 
lights, and 84 bottles beer daily. 
$80 a year; free room and washing. 
Generally work by hour; several 
; hands at one shop save 200 rix- 
dollars a year. 
Nearly all free rent; the work- 
; master has $900 a year and per- 
centage. 
Generally by hour. 





By piece; free allowance of cigars 
to males. 


$132 a year, board and lodgings; 
best boys, $53 a year, board and 
lodgings; boys under 14, only 
clothes, board, and lodgings. 


Foreman, $800 a year; overseers, 
$265. 

Those with families, free rent and 
doctor 


Rorstrand factory. 


i Free board and lodgings. 


Free doctor and medicine; wages 
likely to rise 20 per cent. 


$320 to $530 a year and board. 
$10 to $12 per month and board 
Females paid by the month. 
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Table showing the rates of wages in Sweden, §c,—Continued. 



































3 Wages per day. 
3 
3 i 3 
S 4 3 
Bg S = 
Occupation. £3 23 g Remarks. 
“es ga} |. 228 
5 as 
mS 
3 3 2 
5 E 2 
a iz mn p 
> 
Gas-makers : 
SHOROHPAIN Sauce castitoc-- 2a. 12 6. 00 $L 59 ie 
STOROYSib eoaac ae ne 12 2.50 66 | Free doctor and medicine. 
Mechanics, fitters, &¢ ..... 12 | 2.50 to 3.00 60 to 80} Free doctor and 13 cents a day 
‘ when sick, : 
- Common laborers......... 12 1,75 46 
Gilders : 
10 | 2.00 to 2. 66 53 to 71 
10 3.25 86 
era. - 10 5,00 1 32 
DURMON 32 asic ctlecnk s a4 i: 3 «oy 
_ Common laborers .....-... 10 1.00 26 i Free rent, neh, and lights. 
NG APAGES Oa ocaice Sues a kisws's ce 11 | 2.00 to 2.50 53 to 66 | Mostly by piece. 
Glycerine-factory : 
RES RNa caSictestine cc cae we 12 2. 00 53 
12 | 1.25 to 1.50 33 to 40 
11 to 12 3.35 90 
11 to 12 2. 50 66 
11 to 12 3.35 $0 | Free rent aud 6 per cent. of profits. 
11 1. 66 2 | Paid by month; free board and 
: lodgings. 
Harness-makers ............. 11 2. 50 66 
Hat-makers: 
MSGS Meats lacins.cae eee 11 5. 00 1 32 
PASVOTA GO is casks .Scice ee ucla ale 1 3. 00 20 
Female assistants. ........ iL 1. 60 41 
Instrument-makers : 
Mbenit@alyso8 2c)... ances aoe 10 | 2.00 to 8.00 53 to 2 12 
Surgical 10.| 4.00 to 5.00 | 1 06 to 1 32 | Free rent. 
FAP PrONtICES . 5.5 6 <o5os 3: 10 2. 00 53 
Tron-foundery : 
Best hands 12 3. 00 80 
PAOLAPE anise on sts soos 12 2.00 53 : 
Common molders & found- 12 2.75 72 | Free ledging. 
ers. : 
Tron-production : 
Master at refining-heater. . 12 6. 60 1% 
Master at rolling-mils .... 12 4.75 2 26 
Master at blast-furnace ... 12 3. 25 &6 
Master-mechanics.-........ 12 5.00 | 1 32]! 
Workmen at blast-furnace. 12 2. 00 53 | > Lodgings and fuel free. 
Workmen at roasting-fur. |........ 2. 00 53 
nace. * 
Workmen at rolling-mills.|........ 2. 40 63 
ROPINIGINS avs ceicra. 5 wie alemerenll ie meets 2. 37 62 |) 
Laborers, common ..__....... 12 | 1.25 to 2.00 33 to 53 
Lamp-lighters, (60 lampseach)|.....__. 2. 00 53 
Lithographers : 
BENENSON cee caccet eee 9 5.00 1 32 
. eee faielstacin mimig i= is 1s ciate 9 2. 00 SBhi 
PEVEGOTCS oe oc aicc en. -casen's 12 4.44 118) Are paid 37 dre (10 cen : r. 
ee cen: Pp 7 Gre (10 cents) per how 
Cutting trees in winter ...|........ 2. 00 53 
In saw-mills, average ..... 12 3, 00 80 | Free rent and doctor. 
Machinists: 
PRAT SHORES coe acre clos oes oc 10 3.25 86 
Second-class ...... 10 2575 73 
FA DPECHUICOS!Secinw dec eysu st 10 1. 25 33 
Masons: 
Bestia: 21%. .% 12 4. 25 1 12 | By hour. 
Bricklayers ; Average .... 12 3. 60 95 
Tenders to.. 12 2. 50 66 
Women tenders........... 12 1.50 40 
PIASLETORS con Sek deen! Bese cis ace cet ee tenn eee 4 to 7 cents per square foot. 
Masters of steam-vessels : 
BVT orem we 3 Beane Mes dma sia Palaiise es btuwenasanetotillarccanacecesll. $13.25 to $16 per month and 5 per 
cent. of g10ss earnings. 
ONG tebe ow aan weetrarlif2 sinks fice eo... -. occ) deca voaci cue $53 to $30 per month and 8-10 per 
cent, of net earnings, 
Ciaran ence ae eres Sah) oc lu’ Galen , cae 





¥26.50 to $40: per month and no pet 
centage of earnings ; generally 
small vessels, 
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Table showing the rates of wages in Sweden, §c.—Continued. : 





| 


Occupation. 


Mates: 
Fish steam-coasters.-.--.. 





Fish sea-voyages....------ 

Saconliicn. cacceame hues eS 
Masters of sailing-vessels. -.. 
Mates of sailing-vessels: 


Matcb-factory : 
Skilled hands .....-.-.----- 
Ordinary hands --- 
Women ...52+3.. theses. 
18 years old.......- 
Boys} 14 years old..-...-- 
12) years old... -- = =: 
Musket-factory : 
Skilled hands ....-..------ 
Average hands..-.---.----- 
Painters: 
In fresco. --..------------- 
Common, first-class -..---- 
Average .-.--------------- 
Apprentices .--.---------- 
Photographers -.---.--------- 
Piano-makers.--..-. .--------- 
Planing and molding with 
machine. 
Printers: 


Comtpositors ; Re 





: Be 
On machine § ‘Average ..- 


Rope-makers: 
IBSSb acs adn e ncn cae riegeato= 
Average .----- é 
Boys under 18..- 

Saddle-makers .-------------- 

Seamen: 
On steamers -------------- 
On sailing-vessels...-.---- 
Ordinary:.-------+--------- 

Shirt-makers : 

Best, with ma- 

chine. 

Average, with 

machine. 

On collars, aver- 

age. 

Shirt-sewing, by mat: 

est .-.-.- 
Over 16 years. ; ‘Average. 
Girls under 15 years ------- 

TIroners: 

IBestics poe teeo =e aes ane 
AveYVage ..---------------- 

Servants: 

Male@tes odes ancien s=s-05ss= 


Women 


omale -----------+---===- 
Ship-builders, iron : 

Most skilled ..-.------+--- 

Less skilled-.-.---.------- 

Second-class ----- Poo sae 
Shop-girls, best..------------- 
Silk-factory : 

W ork-master..------------- 

Best. - - - 








Weavers, women ; ‘Average 
Stone-cutters: 


Number of hours of actual 
labor. 







Letterers on monuments..|..------ 


Best cutters. .--.-------«-- F 


Average on granite ...---- 





Wages per day. 





ra Ss 
& S 
i ep 
a s 
52 ou Remarks. 
o 4 & 
3 Pay 
AS n \ 
ag C=] 
3 2 
a 
. p 
Rene ct eee an Cie woe maces $16 per month. and 1 per cent. of 
net earnings. 
poae dates abl hace eea see ian $26.50 per month. 
aR ee pee eons $20 to $22 per month. 
aaaseaeocecemninesaecne sees $13.25 to $16 per month and 5 per 
cent. of gross earnings. 
e Siaths Sele matcloneed oe ste selene tote $20 to $21 per month. 
poe mcinisiisaemaclsies-csig een sias $13.25 to $16 per month. 
4,00 $1 06 | And free rent. 
2. 00 80. 
1.25 33 
1. 25 33 
80 2k 
- 60 16 
4.00 1 06 
2. 50 66 
6. 00 1 59 
4. 00 1 06 
3. 00 80 


26 
4,00 to 8.00 | 1 06 to 2 12 





2.75 73 

2. 20 58 

1. 00 26 

-50 to .80 13 to 2h 
2. 00 53 

1. 58 41 

5. 00 1 32 

4.00 1 06 

3. 00 80 

2. 00 53 

5. 00 1 32 

3. 00 80 

1.33 35 

5.75 1 SL 

4.50 to 5.50 | 1 18 to 1 32 
3. 50 93 


.| About the same as cabinet-makers. 
Free doctor. 


Also $16 a year clothing. 


88 to $10 per month and board. 

$12 to $14 per month and board. 

$8 to $10 per month and board. 
‘ 


One-half of the operatives in a fac- 
tory of 400 sew at home. 


Generally at home. 


_| 20 to 60 rix-dollars ($5.30 to $16) per 


month and board. 


-| 8 to 30 rix-dollars ($2.14 to $8) per 


month and board. 


Paid by month. 
And free rent. 


Hand-looms, by piece. 
Hand-looms, by piece; free doctor. 


Generally by piece. 
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Table showing the rates of wages in Sweden, §c.—Continued. 
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5 Wages per day.. 
2 
’ s vy pa 
2 é 3 
Be es . 
Occupation. cs oe 3 Remarks. 
wo oa 3 
3 eS n 
3 48 
2 4 5 
cs} = 
a © fe 
ed E 
A n B 
Stone-blasters................ 12 3.75 $1 00 
Stove-makers, earthen: sane 4 es 
3 tous SUMMeL./.. ses. r s 
Artistic hands § NVateioe en 4.00 1 06 
Ayerago Rowen tec dete 11 Py e s 
‘ AU NON eo Ede 12 : 
MVomes » Winter... <<... 9 ‘80 21 
Straw-hat makers: 
POVOMAN=--. 26. ceee copes 1] 5. 00 1 32 
Average uae eee eens i i 4. a 1 e 
est, by piece... 1 3. 
Women § Average........ 11] 1.66t0200| 44to 53 
Tailors: 
PRES U CHOLES: a stmctca mesa lbe. 25. eee Sea ile kee Bee $400 a year. 
Male sewers 3.00 80 
Women, with machine .-.. 12 1,25 33 
Tannery: 7 
PROUIMGES Siaccio= skeet aae 11 3. 00 80 
Common laborers ......... 11 2. 00 53 
Tin-platers: 
Best 11 5. 00 132 
Second-class 11 3. 00 80 
Boys 11 1, 25 33 
Women i 1. 00 26 
serunkk-Makerg 2505. Jc .cese 12 2.33 61 
Upholsterers.....-.... --| ‘ 12] 2.00 to 4.00 53 to 1 06 
BNSAS Li Pam GOTH Gy ee tease il aot aie aL A cn ee Finest shirts, per dozen, 3.60 rix- 
dollars, or 96 cents; ordinary 
shirts, per dozen, 3 rix-dollars, or 
80 cents; miscellaneous, per 20 
Wine-factory : pounds, 3 rix-dollars, or 80 cents. 
DOG ARGO vee cm caaels Sen Sie ee honor erent Men, telat aoe ee $4.25 a year. 
Average MON ...---.-....- 103) 2.00 53 
WViomenas ce Coase sie, 103 1.25 33 
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Statement of the standard retail prices, in United States coin, of subsistence and other necessa- 
ries, at Stockholm, for the year 1873. 
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Articles. Value. Articles. Value, 
PORE MD Cae. .e se asenn ses chess. per bbl:| $11 00 |) Tea, ......- 2s... $1 10 
WVbest-meal. <5. Soe. per 20 lbs} | 70 |j Soap ..... dL 
WVOCHLOLI cme chtasiAnlaa ei an penises oak Woo. 53 || Starch 12 
PU OPIO Al cla at pls Sue) Oe “nea aanee do... 40 || Stearine candles 20 
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WAGES AND THE PURCHASE-POWRER OF MONEY. 


It seems natural and just that a man’s labor should be worth, and that his wages 
should be, as much as, with economy and prudence, will comfortably maintain himself 
and family, enable him to educate his children, and also to lay by enough for his decent 
support when his laboring powers have failed. 

Whether wages are high or low, of course, depends not on their absolute amount, but 
on their purchase-power. If in one country a dollar will go as far in procuring neces- 
saries as two dollars will in another, other things being equal, then a dollar a day in 
the first country is equally as high wages as two dollars a day in the latter country. 


AGRICULTURAL LABOR. 


As to agricultural labor, it may be said that in 1871 the average wages of best work- 
men by the day in summer was 1 rix-dollar and 85 dre, and in winter 1 rix-dollar and 
18 dre; and of best female hands, in summer, 96 dre, and in winter, 64 dre. During 
the past three years agricultural wages have risen on an average 36 per cent Assum- 
ing that they have risen 25 per cent. since 1871, the average day-wages for best 
male hands in summer would now be 2 rix-dollars and 31 6re, (61 cents,) and in 
winter 1 rix-dollar and 45 Gre, (38 cents;) of best female hands, 1 rix-dollar and 
20 Gre (81 cents) in summer, and 80 dre (21 cents) in winter. It is common to 
employ men, women, and children in agricultural labor. Sometimes a dozen or twenty 
sucn hands will be seen at work together in a field not larger than twenty acres. Some- 
times a gang, one might say, of women may be seen hoeing all abreast, with a male 
overseer standing in front and facing them. And here I may say that generally, in 
Sweden, the earnings of workmen’s wives will average 150 rix-dollars each a year, 
though, of course, in most cases, for a woman to work out who has young children 
must be at a sacrifice of true domestic economy. 

I estimate the average wages of mechanics to be 73 cents per day, equal to $4.38 per 
week, or for a year of 300 working-days, 825 rix-dollars ($220.) 


COST OF LIVING. 


As to the expenses.of living, there are no published statistics which go into details. 
The average value of the allowance.of subsistence among agricultural employers for a 
family, say of man, wife, and three children for one year, is 283 rix-dollars, ($75.26.) 
But this would furnish too meager a diet to admit of its being adopted as a standard. 
To bring it up to what is reasonably nourishing, there should first be added to it 25 per 
cent. on account of increased prices in towns, which would make it 353 rix-dollars and. 
75 Ore. There should then probably be added the retail value of the meat-ration of a 
garrison soldier for a year, namely, 85 rix-dollars and 31 dre, which would bring the 
sum up to 439 rix-dollars and 6 dre, which must cover all expenses of provisions and 
groceries, ‘ d ce we 

The average value of the ration of a garrison soldier at government price is, as above 
stated, 56.12 Gre (14.9 cents) per day, or 204 rix-dollars and 47 Gre ($54.47) per year. 
(The commutation value of a single ration in the United States Army during the civil 
war was 30 cents.) Allowing that the family of a workman, wife and three children, 
will consume double such a ration in a year, the expense of so much subsistence at 
government price would be 409 rix-dollars and 67 6re, ($108.94.) But a workman would 
need to exercise extraordinary foresight, and buy his subsistence gt wholesale, in order 
to get so much for that sum of money. If we allow, then, for such a family— 
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say, 800 rix-dollars as the total annual living-expenses of a family of five mem- 
itis poaid answer tolerably well out of Stockholm, but here one should add the 
sum of 60 rix-dollars on account of rent, in order to procure two reasonably good rooms 
beside a small kitchen. This would then make an allowance for the expenses of living 
in Stockholm, for such a family as above mentioned, 860 rix-dollars, which, with pru- 
dent management, would be sufficient to carry them through the year in a tidy and 
wholesome manner. But the wages of an average mechanic having constant employ- 
ment will, as we have seen, amount to but 825 rix-dollars per year, so that if he has a — 
family, they will have to live sparingly in order to get along. As a general rule, the 
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families of workmen do not spend 800 rix-dollars, nor even perhaps 700 rix-dollars, for 
the necessaries of living. On the whole, considering present prices and the acknowl- 
edged scarcity of suitable dwellings for working-people, wages cannot be considered as 
more than living wages for men with families. A single man, however, can make good 
savings, and ought to lay up money enough for a good support when he becomes unable 
to work. 

The larger mechanical and manufacturing establishments usually clear from 10 to 
25 per cent. on their capital. 


CERTAINTY OF PAYMENT OF WAGES. 


Wages are paid with certainty, and either weekly or semi-monthly, Not unfre- 
quently they are paid on a Friday, partly that the family can have the money for Sat- 
urday’s market, and partly to prevent the money from being dissipated away by the 
workmen on Sunday. In trade the cash-system generally obtains. In the larger towns 
it is the same here as everywhere else, that a certain class will pay cash at a shop till 
they can manage to run up a bill, and then will go to another shop to trade. Of course 
all such losses compel shopkeepers to charge higher prices, and the dishonest purchaser, 
in the long run, gains nothing by his tricks. ee? 

As to the legal collection of debts, if one desired, for instance, to collect a demand of 
20 rix-dollars, he would, in the country, sue before the “ hirads-ritt,” or district court, 
or before the proviveial executive court, and in a city, before the city executive court. 

It is not requisite that an attorney be employed, though it is more convenient to 
have one. His charges in a city would be about 10 rix-dollars, ($2 65). In the city a 
defendant must answer in eight days; in the country, fifteen days, or three weeks if 
out of the district. Appeal to a higher court may be had in the smallest matter. Fees 
of witnesses depend on their occupation, and vary from 1 to 10 rix-dollars a day. 
Everything, except actual or necessary clothing, beds, and necessary tools, can be taken 
on execution. Half the salary of an official may be attached in the hands of the gov- 
ernments. Imprisonment for debt is allowable, but not often resorted to. A poor 
debtor can swear out. J 

CLOTHING. 


As to clothing, it may be said, in brief, that the Swedes take a pride in being tidily 
dressed, and that the clothing they wear is generally serviceable. In the province 
popularly known as Dalecarlia the peasantry of each parish have a different and fan- 
eiful style of dress. A sort of blouse worn by women, and coats worn by meu. are 
trimmed with sheep-skin with the wool on. The men there still adhere to the fashion 
of tight breeches. Wooden shoes are worn a good deal by working-people in the 
country for every day, also leather shoes soled with wood. A common article for 
dresses among working-women is a home-woven cloth of half wool and cotton. There 
is a large shoddy manufactory at Stockholm. : 

Operatives at most of the larger establishments have either a voluntary sick-fund of 
their own, or else a small amount of their monthly wages is retained by their employ- ~ 
ers for a fund for the payment of a doctor for medicine, and if need be the expenses of 
burial. At the Stockholm gas-works the men have their own fund, to which they 
contribute 1 rix-dollar amonth. In case of sickness, a man receives 6 rix-dollars a week 
during six weeks, and after that time 4 rix-dollars « week, if he is sick so long, and 
in case of death, 100 rix-dollars for funeral expenses. The book-binders of Stockholm 
have an old fund, so that by contributing 5 rix-dollars per year, a member can receive 5 
rix-dollars a week when sick,and 50 rix-dollars for burial. It does not appear to be 
usual to incur extravagant expense for funerals. ; 

There is still a great supply of labor of certain kinds, and especially of house-sery- 
ants. People in rather humble life employ one or more servants; and probably the 
average of families do not pay for a house-maid over 75 rix-dollars ($20) a year and 
board. The 24th of October is the usual time of changing help held by the year. 

In the summer the number of hours for actual work often exceeds twelve per day. 
For the whole year eleven hours per day is probably the average of actual work. 
There is a desire among workmen to have the time reduced. The tendency to work 
by the piece or by the hour is rapidly increasing. Some employers have, with adyan- 
tage, introduved the practice of allowing their workmen a percentage of the whole 
earnings; for example, as extra compensation, to divide 10 per cent. of the gross earn- 
ings among their hands, The leading printer in Stockholm pays compositors 30 bre 
per 200 ems, and every three months adds 5 per cent. additional on what has been 
earned, : 

The Swedish “ Patriotic Society” makes numerous awards of medals every year to 
persons in humble life who have performed many years of exemplary service. ~ 

As the most of the railways in Sweden belong to the state, there are many men 
thereby employed by the government in their construction. q 
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SAVINGS. 


The Swedes are naturally inclined to free living, and are less sparing than most of 
the other continental nationalities. The practice of saving is, however, much on the 
increase, and is undoubtedly considered among the more intelligent as a moral duty. 
The first savings-bank started in Stockholm was in 1823. The whole number of such 
banks in Sweden in 1865 was 186. In 1870 they had increased to 235. The number of 
new depositors during 1870 was 66,020; the amount deposited during the year was 
19,409,657 rix-dollars; the amount taken out, 12,033.056 rix-dollars. At the end of that 
year 354,357 persons had deposits in the savings-banks amounting to 57,376,611 rix-dol- 
Jars, of which 276,863 rix-dollars were in deposits (the whole amount the party had on 
deposit) of from 1 to 10 rix-dollars, belonging to 80,477 different depositors; 631,624 
rix-dollars in deposits of from 10 to 25 rix-dollars, belonging to 38,410 depositors ; 
1,119,479 rix dollars in deposits of from 25 to 50 rix-dollars, belonging to 30,825 deposi- 
tors ; 2,363,874 rix-dollars in deposits of from 50 to 100 rix-dollars, the largest propor- 
tion being in deposits of upward of 500 rix-dollars. It is estimated that at the end 
of the present year the amount on deposit will be 80,000,000 rix-dollars. 


MEANS TO ENCOURAGE SAVINGS. 


There is an association in Stockholm called the Fosterlands Union, for the purpose 
of encouraging savings. During the few years it has been in operation it has gratui- 
tously circulated about twenty thousand pamphlets and circulars, explaining the ad- 
vantages of even small savings. It also awards premiums in money for exemplary 
permanent savings, such as investments in the annuity and capital institution of Stock- 
holm, which has branches in various parts of the country. In this institution, for ex- 
ample, if 25 rix-dollars be deposited at the time of a person’s birth to procure him a 
life annuity when he arrives at the age of fifty-five, it will yield him from that age as 
long as he shall live 100 rix-dollars a year. In 1872 the Fosterland Union awarded 
1,056 premiums, amounting in all to 2,884 rix-dollars, for exemplary investments in 
this annuity institution; that is to say, for the most regular and praiseworthy deposits 
of working-people. The highest premium awarded was 75 rix-dollars. No premium 
has been given for deposits amounting in any year to over 500 rix-dollars; and hereaf- 
ter none will be given for deposits amounting to over 200 rix-dollars in a year. 

* * * * * * 


Savings-banks can be established in any province (the Swedish counties, being 
large, are habitually called provinces) by the consent of the governor of that province.. 
The depositors or sharebolders have right to choose the directors of the bank, and there 
are no other guarantees of security. The government appoints one director or in- 
spector of the annuity institution of Stockholm, but the other members of the board 
of direction are chosen by the investors. There are no other guarantees of security. 

The following are a few of the instances of savings that have come under my 
knowledge: ‘ ; 

« The operatives at the Gustafsberg china-factory have a union store, to the fund of 
which each operative is required to contribute one rix-doslar amonth, his whole share 
not to exceed 100 rix-dollars. The sale of goods out of the store last year amounted 
to 100,000 rix-dollars, with a profit of 25 per cent. on each one’s stock. A private 
savings-bank connected with the factory, which has been in operation less than a year, 
has deposits of the operatives amcunting to 1,000 rix-dollars. : : 

The hands of the government machine-shop at Stockholm have a private savings- 
company under their own control, the treasurer being chosen from among their num- 
ber. The money is loaned out at 8 per cent., generally to such workmen as are erecting 
houses of their own, and the income divided pro rata. 

At Eshilstuna, where the government musket-factory is situated, and where the 
number of people working for wages is about 2,000, and the number working at cut- 
lery on their own account is about 500, the cashier of a savings-bank, in which 88,920 
rix-dollars were deposited in 1872, estimates that about 1,000 of the depositors were 
working-people living in town. . 

‘A second-class workman in the match-factory at Jénképing earns 700 rix-dollars a 
year; has a family of wife, mother-in-law, and three children, the eldest a boy of ten 
years old, who goes to school. He has a kitchen 14 by 12, a sitting-room 15 by 15, a 
cellar, and shed-room for three cords of wood. His expenses for subsistence are 370 
rix-dollars a year; taxes, 6 rix dollars 63 6re; and total expenses about 650 rix-dollars. 
He lays up annnally from 30 to 50 rix-dollars a year in the savings-bank. f 

A workman in a foundery at Stockholm, who has a family of wite and three children— 
a boy thirteen years old at school, a girl seven, and the youngest a boy three years 
old—lives in a second-story room up a steep pair of stairs, (down which the youngest 
child has fallen several times,) which is 10 by 10, and 7 feet high. He earns 2 rix- 
dollars a day, has worked at the same place ten years, and since the eighth year has had 
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free rent. They have fresh meat three times a week. He has money in the savings- 
dank, and saves annually about 100 rix-dollars. : s 

A book-binder in Stockholm, who earns 1,060 rix-dollars a year, has a wife and three 
children, pays 200 rix-dollarsa year for a fair-sized living-room, asmallerroom without 
windows, and a-kitchen, all four stories up. His annual expenses are 876 rix-dollars. 
His wife earns 150 rix-dollars a year, so that their clear income is 334 rix-dollars. 

These are all cases of temperate men, who have prudent wives, and they show that 
where people have the disposition, and do not meet with serious misfortune, they can 
most always make savings. Many an employer or manager has remarked to me, 
“Everything depends on the wife,” which shows how important it is, by education 
and otherwise, to improve and elevate the condition of women. ae 

At the Motala Iron Machine Works, where 1,100 hands are employed eleven hours a 
day, working by the hour, 300 workmen have invested 75,000 rix-dollars in a savings- 
bank, with interest at 5 per cent. A leading workman has 10,000 rix-dollars in bank. 

About 150 workmen own the dwellings which they occupy and a piece of land. A 
few own small farms. The workmen have a union, with a building, which cost 10,000 
rix-dollars, paid for by a loan, one-third of which has been redeemed. 

When I was at Sundswall last summer, and was paying a porter for bringing my 
baggage from the steamer to the hotel), our consular-agent remarked, ‘‘ That young 
man has 5,000 rix-dollars in the savings-bank. Everybody has confidence in him, and 
likes to employ him, because he keeps his word.” A member of the Diet living at 
Sundswall assured me that workmen there could earn 10 rix-dollars a day, aad, in 
respect to wages, could do as well as in the United States. 


VENTILATION. 


As to ventilation, and the quantity of atmosphere allowed to adult persons in sleep- 
ing-rooms, 1,000 cubic feet, equivalent to a room 10 by 10 and 10 feet high, being the 
acknowledged standard allowance, it would seem that the care in such matters taken 
by the state for its best soldiers, should afford fair means of forming a judgment as to 
what is general. . 

At a shirt-factory in Stockholm, 40 young women sit through the day sewing in*a 
room 24 by 24 and 12 feet high.. At a large paying factory of another kind at Stock- 
holm, 12 female operatives are lodged in one room, two together, in beds only 3 feet 
wide. At the quarters of chimney-sweep boys it is usual for about 8 to lodge in a 
room 15 by 12 and 9 feet high. ‘These boys seem to be well fed but poorly paid, though 
their employers derive a good income. 


USE OF SPIRITS AND BEER. 


The reports of district physicians to the board of health, for a few years preceding 
1870, mention a diminution of whisky-drinking, which probably was partly owing to 
the scarcity of money caused by several failures of the crops. During the past year or 
two of flush times it has seemed as if the copious use of spirits was again increasing,® 
and yet there are evidences of a steady abatement of intemperance. In 1829, when 
the population was a million less than it is now, the annual production of whisky was 
32,000,000 gallons, while now it is 10,500,000 gallons. The actual production in 1872 
was 16,678,364 kannor, or, in round numbers, 10,500,000 gallons. ‘It was distilled from 
potatoes, and contained 50 per cent. of alcohol. About the same quantity was produced 
in each of the immediately-preceding years. Very little isexported. The most, or say 
24 gallons in proportion to every inhabitant, is consumed as drink. 

By the license-act any one can sell quantities of 8? gallons and upward without a 
license. Two classes of licenses are issued: one for selling quantities not less than 
three-tenths of a gallon, another for selling by the glass; and both classes are disposed 
of to the highest bidder. The local authorities can grant all the licenses to a single’ 
company, or may even prohibit the sale entirely. It is illegal to sell to minors under 
fifteen years of age or to persons who are intoxicated. 

The number of shops licensed to sell whisky by the glass in Stockholm for the year 
1872 was 322, which was 5 less than for the year 1869, and 150 less than for the year 
1845. Beside these licensed shops there are places which have old and permanent 
privileges to sell by the glass. The licensed shops are also a cheap sort of restaurants. 
The applicant for license in Stockholm must pay to the city 40 dre on every kannor (24 
quarts) he asks the privilege of selling. The income to the city from licenses was 
350,407 rix-dollars. The public expenses for its poor in 1870 were 635,374 rix-dollars. 

The ordinary Swedish whisky-glass holds a fifth part as much asa common tumbler, 
and as much whisky as it will contain is sold at 6 Gre, (14 cents.) Five such drinks in 
the course of a day by a workman, or 30 dres’ worth, is not considered an immoderate 
quantity. The expense of so much whisky in a year, at that rate of use per day, 
would be 109 rix-dollars at 50 Gre. ; 
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The Gothenburg plan for retailing spirits appears to have operated favorably, and is 
attracting much attention. That city puts the business into the hands of a company 
of philanthropic gentlemen, which has it sold in orderly restaurants without a view of 
profit. The theory that the use of beer has conduced to temperance is hardly sus- 
tained by experience in Sweden. A great deal of beer has been consumed in late 
years, and though it is not sostrong as the English beer, it isnevertheless intoxicating. 
The report of one of the official physicians to the board of health in 1869 mentions 
eases of actual delirium tremens from excessive use of beer. Another physician states 
that when a doctor visits a peasant family the man of the house always urges him to 
take a glass of whisky, and is astonished when told that its use as a beverage is un- 
healthy. The sight of drunken workmen in the streets of Stockholm, especially on Satur- 
day evenings, on Sundays, and on Mondays, is common. : 

The phrase “ Free Monday” comes from the custom of men engaged in sedentary and 
manual trades spending Monday as well as Sunday in drinking and frolicking. There 
are shops employing from sixty to one hundred bands which on Monday will only have 
a third of that number. There are also shops which have their private temperance 
societies. At the Motala Machine-Works is a society of 100 members—workmen 
pledged to abstain from whisky. At no work-shop employing workmen is whisky 
-allowed to be brought upon the premises. : 

Among the causes which make the use of spirits so common may be mentioned the 
fashion among all classes of the male population to partake of a glass of whisky im- 
mediately before dining; the common practice, even among the young, of drinking 
beer with meals; the common use of tobacco amovg wales, in smoking and snuffing, 
and among the poorer classes of men of chewing suuff; the lack of sources of recrea- 
tion during leisure hours; and Jastly, and perhaps the most important of all, the in- 
sufficient diet of the workingman, his lack of elevation, and of home attractions. 


DWELLINGS. 


In the larger cities the houses are of unpressed bricks ;.the walls over a foot thick, 
plastered, and washed in asort of cream color. The roofs of the larger ones are covered 
with sheet-iron ; those of the common-sized dwellings in city and country are covered 
with tiles. Inthe larger houses each story is finished as apartments for a family. 
There is a spacious fire-proof stairway common to the whole house. Neither balconies 
nor outer blinds are in use. The windows are in two parts from top to bottom, and 
epen outward on hinges. In the winter double windows are universally used, with a 
roll of white cotton laid between at the bottom, openings of at least one large pane on 
hinges being provided for in each room in the better houses. In the country, among 
the working-class, if is common for the double windows to be put in so as not to be 
opened. The manner of warming is by an earthen stove in each room, generally reach- 
ing from the floor to the ceiling, and usually standing in a corner. They belong to 
and are fixtures of the house. Near the Norwegian frontier iron stoves are used, which 
is the habit in Norway. An average earthen stove in the Stockholm houses costs:500 
rix-dollars, ($132,) and the most elegant ones as high as 2,000 rix dollars, ($530.) The, 
interior of the stove is of brick-masonry work, the exterior of white glazed earthen 
material in the form of hollow panes. The whole can be taken apart and put up with 
but little labor. Their Swedish name signifies literally earthen-pane ovens. In shape 
they are about as frequently oval as square, but sometimes are highly ornamented, 
occasionally having a fine mirror for a part of their surface, and being so put up as to 
appear as merely a part of the wallof the room. Wood is used for fuel, being cut in 
pieces about a foot long. All that can be conveniently put in at once, say as much as 
would ordinarily be taken in one’s arms, is laid in at one heating, and after it has 
burned to coals, and the gas has all escaped, the stove-door is shut and a damper drawn 
at the top to prevent the heat escaping. In an ordinary-sized room, and if the 
weather is not excessively cold, such a heating will answer for twenty-four hours. 
Some of this sort of stoves, from the Stockholm factory, have been imported to the 
United States. It is probable they are more comfortable and conducive to health than 
iron stoves. Among most of the peasantry in the country, and among many working- 
people who only occupy a kitchen, the rooms are warmed solely by the kitchen fire- 
place, the hearth of which varies in elevation from one to two feet above the floor. 
Its hearth is often of iron. There is a damperin the chimney to prevent the heat from 
escaping. 

This Fire to see squalor in the homes of the working poor. Generally, even in the 
poorest cotiage, there is an indication of pride, tidiness, and taste. 


AVERAGE DWELLING OF WORKINGMAN. 


The average apartments of a Swedish workman, having a family of wife and three 
or four children, consist of a living-room and a kitchen, with dimensions and furniture 
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about as follows: The kitchen is 9 feet high. In it stand a small cupboard and a box 
for wood. On the raised hearth of the open angular fire-place.are some cooking-uten- 
sils, among them a copper coffee-boiler. Ona pole hanging under the ceiling are 
strung some thin cakes of rye hard bread, about a foot in diameter. The floor is un- 
painted, and while not actually dirty, isnot white. The living-room is 16 feet by 14, and 
the same height as the kitchen. The floor is of spruce or pine, the boards closely 
matched, and scrubbed clean. A couple of strips of home-woven carpet are laid across 
it. There are two windows, with cheap, yet clean and tasteful, lace curtains hung on. 
each side. On one side of the room is a plain sofa-bed, which can be drawn out so as 
to make a double bed four feet wide, something over a foot higher than the floor. 
Commonly in Sweden beds are shut up during the day to half their length. The bed- 
ding is laid together on the single breadth of the sofa, resembling a high single bunk, 
over which is laid a white cotton spread. On the opposite side is a wooden sofa of 
stained birch, the bottom of which can also be drawn out so as to form a double bed; 
and there are three or four wooden chairs. At one corner of the room is a plain stained. 
bureau. A white cotton crochet is spread over the top, and on that are some little 
articles of china—a cup and saucer, or a vase, ana a couple of plated candlesticks. Be- 
tween the windows stands a table with a red woolen cover, and above if isa gilt- 
framed mirror. On the walls are two or three framed pictures, some little shelves for 
books suspended with a cord, and a cheap clock. In another corner of the room is a 
small cupboard or dresser. In still another corner stands the earthen stove, and on 
the floor against it is placed a spit-box, the bottom of which is covered with spruce 
twigs. Onthe window-seats are several pots of flowers—the oleander, the geranium, &c. 


INFLUENCE OF A WORKMAN’S HOME. 


The influence which a workman’s home exerts on his own and his family’s welfare is 
becoming more and more recognized. Employers begin to understand that, in propor- 
tion as a workman’s dwelling 1s ample in size, neat and attractive within, and whole- 
some in its surroundings, does his efficiency increase. In Gothenburg, and perhaps in 
some other places, share-companies have been formed for the building of model tene- 
ments for the industrial classes, and a few buildings of the kind have already been pit 
up there. In all parts of the country a few of the principal employers are preparing 
to erect model dwellings, with the intention that their workmen may ultimately, by 
annual payments, become the owners of them. 

Some of the best model dwellings that Ihave seen are at thechina-ware factory at Gus- 
tafsberg, about two hours’ distance by steamer from Stockholm. About a dozen have al- 
ready been erected, and itis the purpose of the proprietors to continue their construction 
till the most of their hands—400—are supplied, though the old accommodations areas good 
as the average. The factory is situated in a retired and somewhat romantic region, on 
what seeius more like a lake than a bay, yet with navigable communication with thesea, 
and the model dwellings are five minutes’ walk distant, with a view of the water, and 
30 feet above its level. The land, of which 2,000 acres belong to the factory-owners, is 
moderately rolling, mostly open timber of birch and oak, with here and there a small 
pond, and the balance fields. The dwellings in question are pleasantly situated on 
each side of a graded and macadamized road, and 30 feet fromit. Each house is designed 
tor only two families, and is 46 feet long, 28 feet wide, and one and a half stories high. 
‘They are built of pine or spruce timber, in tasteful cottage style, and are of light-brown 
color, being stained so as to leave the grain of the wood visible. They rest on solid stone or 
brick foundations. The walls arethree-quartérs of afootin thickness. The outer boards 
are planed clapboards, two-thirds of an inch thick; next is a thickness of paper, 
such as is used in house-building, then battens three inches thick, then paper, then 
boards, and again thick paper, the latter forming the interior walls of the rooms, so 
that the whole constitute exceedingly dry and warm walls. The roof is covered with 
wooden shingles steeped in iron vitriol, which gives them a dark.color, and projects 
from the ends two feet from the walls, with some ornamental work on the edges. 
There is a brick chimney for each family near each end of the house. Each family has 
two entrances, at their own end of the house, from a veranda 18 feet by 5, two steps 
from the ground, and along which runs a neat balustrade. One door opens into the 
kitchen, the other into the sitting-room. There are three rooms to a family, namely, 
kitchen, bed-room, and sitting-room. The kitchen is 13 by 13 feet, 9 feet high; bed- 
room ditto, with one window. The sitting-room is 18 by 15 feet, and 9 feet high, with, 
in some houses, one large window, in others two windows. Under each kitchen js a 
small cellar. There is also a garret for each family, reached by portable steps from the 
veranda. Good water is obtained from a well 5 feet deep on each lot. The closets 
stand several rods in rear of the houses, at the farthest edge of the premises. The 
dwellings being partly experimental, the relative size of the rooms varies in some, 
though each family has the full space as above given. But what is most strik- 
ing about these dwellings is the land which each family has connected with their 
part of the house, and the beautiful flower-gardens, and nice, thrifty vegetable-gar- 
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dens which surround them. Each family has the use of a quarter of an acre of good 
smooth ground, which is divided into a vegetable and a flower garden. There are no 
fences between the different gardens, but instead hedges have been planted between 
the different lots. There is a simple rustic fence between them and the road. The 
gardener of the principal proprietor comes in the spring and assists the people in laying 
out their gardens, and the rest of the work is done by the housewife and children. The 
flower-gardens are prettily laid out, with grass margins and graveled walks, and con- 
tain'an abundance of nice flowers and shrubbery, also fine-bearing apple and pear trees. : 
I noticed on September 8, on a young tree, handsome ruddy apples 24 inches in diam- 
eter. Shade-trees have been planted on each side of the road. The occupants are 
charged but 60 rix-dollars ($16) a year for rent, and this sum is about covered by the 
income from the vegetable garden. They also have free use of a nice hilly park, close 
to their premises. The cost of each house, exclusive of land, is $1,322, or 5,000 rix-dol- 
lars. Everything about them is thorough and neat, and, with the ample space about 
them, their attractive surroundings of flowers and shrubbery, and their white lace 
curtains at the windows, they might readily be taken as the homes of the well-to-do 
-nniddle-class. Of course the oldest and best hands have the preference in obtaining 
such dwellings. 


FOOD. 


Tt can truly and happily be said that there is scarcely any adulterated food used in 
Sweden. The poorest people in the country sometimes mix burnt-bread crumbs with 
their coffee, or use chiccory, of which there were 446,485 pounds imported in 1871, while 
the import of pure coffee in kernel was 20,693,734 pounds; but, with such slight ex- 
ceptions, the food is pure. One hears no complaint of adulterated milk being sold in 
the market-squares of Stockholm. A person may travel all over Sweden, and find at 
convenient distances on every public road hotels that furnish clean, good, and palata- 
ble food. Some of them, even in remote places, will be found luxurious. The meals at 
railway eating-stations and on steamboats are habitually good. 

The principal articles of diet for the working-class in scarce times have been pota- 
toes, rye-bread, milk, salt herring, and a porridge of rye-meal, called “velling.” In 
the past year or two, as wages have risen, it has become common to consume salt pork 
from the United States, which is considered a luxury as compared with salt fish. 
Much of the rye-bread is of unbolted meal, and after baking is dried hard, so as to 
last many months. The herring used on the eastern coast, and perhaps half way to 
the Norwegian boundary, are from the Baltic Sea and Bothnia Gulf, and called 
“strémoning.” They are about eight inches in length, and covered with small scales 
of a shining, bluish color. When broiled quite fresh their flavor is not much inferior 
to that of a brook-trout. They are salted at home, and often, in the north part of the 
country, become half decayed during some days’ transportation before getting to their 
destination. 

' The Swedish working-people may be regarded as hearty eaters; yet, if their fare is 
copious, it is at the same timesimple. In the towns it is perhaps an unfortunate habit 
of very many workmen to take their meals and Junches at the common whisky-shops, 
where cold meats, sausages, and the like are always at hand. The import of coftee 
shows an allowance of over five pounds to every inhabitant, and its use is excessive 
among a good many of the common class, especially among the women. It is almost 
always well and strongly made. It is common to take coffee soon after rising in the 
inorning. Breakfast, among the industrial classes, is eaten at about 8 o’clock. By 
many coffee is taken again at 11, also at 4 p. m. Dinner is eaten at 1 p. m., when the 
drink is usually beer. Bavarian beer, so called, though brewed in Stockholm in large 
quantities, is much liked, and sells by the dozen at 8 dre, say 24 cents per half bot- 
tle. There is, however, a cheaper and weaker beer, called ‘“ svogdricker,” whole- 
somely brewed, reasunably palatable, and used by poorer people. The supper will be 
taken at 6 o’clock, when oat or barley grits, thoroughly boiled, will be eaten with a 
little sugar or batter. In the longsummer days working-people usually eat four times 
a day, a lunch being taken at 4 p.m. Neither hot bread nor pies are ever eaten, nor is 
saleratus used in bread-making. The practice of frying instead of boiling meat is uni- 
versal. . 

The “smorgasbord” is peculiarly Swedish. It is preliminary to any formal sitting- 
down meal, and answers for sharpening—sometimes for satistying—the appetite. lt 
is a daintily-arranged side table, on which are set some small, thin slices of cold meat, 
varieties of pickled fish, bread and butter, pickles, and, with very rare exceptions, 
“briinvin,” (Swedish whisky,) a white and somewhat flavored spirit. Medium-sized 
wine-glasses are set around the decanter, and after the men (for Swedish women do 
not drink whisky) have taken a few mouthfuls of solid food, they pour out and drink 
at a swallow a glass of whisky. While eating at this table,on which generally, in 
private families, there are also milk and beer, people stand or walk about. This table 
and the glass of whisky—sometimes two glasses—are in daily use among people in 
comfortable circumstances, and by the industrial classes on any special occasion, or 
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when their means will allow. At dinner-parties, among the more genteel, instead of. 
the table being set, a part of its contents in more delicate form, yet including the 
spirit, are passed around on waiters before the guests go in to dinner. — 


RATION OF GARRISON SOLDIER, 


The rations for one hundred soldiers in the Swedish garrisons for one day, for ex- 
ample Sunday, are as follows: Soft rye-bread, 200 pounds; potatoes, 2 bushels; but- 
ter, 144 pounds; salt herring, 182 pounds; fresh meat, 75 pounds; pease, dry, 10 
quarts; huiled wheat, 10 pounds; barley-grits, 35 pounds; flour, 14 pounds; .a little 
pepper and salt. : 2 

The ration varies in kind during the week, but quantities are issued averaging with 
the above. It will be seen that two pounds of bread are issued to each man daily, the 
Swedish pound being a trifle less than the pound avoirdupois. For the breakfast, there 
are salt herrings four times in the week; boiled cod-fish, which has been dry-cured, 
twice; stewed pease four times, potatoes three times, butter three times. For dinner, 
fresh meat three times in the week, corned meat twice, salt meat once, fresh pork 
once, stewed pease every day, potatoes four times, hulled wheat three times, with a 
little flour, pepper and salt. For supper, daily, boiled barley-grits, with butter and 
salt. This ration is considered here as a strong one, and is sufficiently ample to admit 
of the exchange ofa portion of it for coffee and sugar, as the regulations permit, and 
the men in that way obtain coffee with loaf sugar every morning before breakfast. 
No company savings are made from the ration. Its average cost per day, singly, at 
government prices, is 56.12 dre, or 15 cents in gold. At retail prices, and in the quanti- 
ties which working-people usually purchase, the cost would be 20 per cent. additional, 
namely, 67 Gre, or 18 cents. ; 

The daily ration per man for such men as perform Jabor in the public workhouse of 
Stockholm, including those sent from the institution to clean the streets, is as follows: © 
1 pound of rye-bread, or as much as is required. Breakfast: + pound pickled herring, 
# pound potatoes, + pound pease, 1 pennyweight butter, 3 pennyweights flour, 1} pints 

light beer, “svogdricker ;” in winter, rye-porridge instead. Dinner: 4 pound fresh 
meat free of bone, } pound potatoes, 14 pists soup. Supper: 1 pint rye or barley 
grits, 4 pint light beer, with some variations in kind during the week. 

The following shows the daily fare for each boy at the Stockholm Institution for 
Orphan Boys: 1 pound soft rye-bread. Breakfast: 1 pint rye-meal porridge, 2 ounce 
butter. Dinner: 1 pint soup, + pound fresh meat free of bone, $+ pound potatoes. 
Supper: 14 pints barley-grits, 4 pint milk, with changes in kind during the week. 

The average cost of majntaining sick persons in all the public hospitals is 92.5 dre 
each per day, or 25 cents. 

As a general rule, working-people do not consume fresh meat oftener than once or 
twice a week, and it may fairly be assumed that subsistence, amounting to double the 
quantity of the ration of a garrison-soldier, as above specified, somewhat exceeds 
what an average industrial family, of husband, wife, and three children, are able to 
procure. A very common, nutritious, palatable, and at the same time cheap article 
of food consists of boiled oat-grits, eaten with milk; also, oat-meal porridge, made 
with milk and slightly sweetened. 


CITIES. 


Stockholm, the capital, has a population of 150,000, with a picturesque situation on 
the outlet of the Milar Lake, and twenty miles from the Baltic, with several ample 
and charming parks in its environs; the deer-park, for example, being pronounced by 
competent judges as naturally the finest in Europe. With numerous benevolent and 
learned institutions and rich collections of art, with a fine opera in the Swedish lan- 
guage, with a fair commerce and growing manufactures—a city founded on granite 
and built of bricks and of stone—it is the capital of the North, of which every Swede is 
pend, and may well be supposed an agreeable winter home for many of the country 
gentry. 

Gothenburg, on the western coast, has 60,000 inhabitants, a good harbor, and com- 
munication with the interior by a canal, and two lines of railway, and without exag- 
geration may be pronounced a model city. 

Malm6 and Norrképing have a population of about 30,000 each. Ten other cities 
have a population each of 10,000 and upward, while there are twenty others that have 
ae four to ten thousand each. About 13 per cent. of the whole population live in 

owns. 


' POPULATION AND RESOURCES. 
According to the census of 1871, the whole population of Sweden was then 4,204,171. 


It has trebled in the last one hundred years. The commercial marine of Sweden in 
the same year consisted of 3,495 vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 367,614. The 
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value of its imports the same year was $45,260,372, United States gold, and its exports 
$42,825,265. The value of the export of grain was $10,791,600 ; of lumber, $17,446,576 ; 
of metal, $10,000,000. The production of pig-iron amounted to 337,363 tons. The value 
of manufactures and fabrics was $28,000,000, which sum, however, is under the actual 
value, and is exclusive, also, of the products of hand-trades, which are considered 
equal in value to “manufactures ” and “ fabrics.” 

The agricultural crops in 1871, according to the statistics for that year, which are. 
considered to be rather under the actual figures, were as follows: 
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SOCIAL STATISTICS. 


The number of households in 1870 was 1,017,323. Of these the number having but. 
asingle member was 131,565, a proportion that appears to be on the increase. The: 
average number in a household was within a small fraction of 5. In 1860 the average: 
number was 6.80 The rate of mortality was 1.98 per cent. Highteen per cent. of the- 
mortality was of infants under one year of age. During the ten years 1861 to 1870 the. 
number of living children born annually in proportion to every 1,000 inhabitants was. 
314. Of these,the proportion of illegitimate births, including the whole kingdom,, 
was 5.85; but including only cities, the proportion of illegitimate was 14.32. Three: 
and a quarter per cent. of all births were still-born. During the ten years 1861 to 1870: 
the percentage of legitimate still-born was 3.13 ; of illegitimate still-born, 4.82. During 
the same period the average number of marriages annually in proportion to every 
10,000 inhabitants was 65.44 For the same period the whole number of divorces from. 
marriage was 1,301; of dissolution of betrothals, 1,549. The average number of sui- 
cides per year in proportion to every 100,000 inhabitants was 8.04 ; number of deaths. 
from drowning, 1,132; from accidental burning or scalding, 153; from accidental poi- 
soning, 20; from accidental suffocation, 146 ; from accidental shooting, 32; from contu- 
sions, breaking of bones, and the like, 461. . 

In 1870, the number of blind under twenty years of age was 400; of deaf and dumb. 
under the same age, 1,500. The number of patients at the insane asylums was 1,247, 
of whom 46 belonged to the first paying-class, 154 to the second, and 920 to the third,. 
while 127 were at public charge. ar 

The number of poor wholly supported by the public was 85,147; the number assisted,, 
but not wholly supported by the public, was 119,231. The average number of convicts. 
in all the prisons in 1870 was 5,951. 


EDUCATION, 


Previous to 1842 there were as many as 786 schools, with 30,773 pupils. Compulsory 
education was established in 1842, and has operated very successfully. In the more 
sparsely-settled districts there are “movable ” schools; that is, the teacher holds a. 
school for a few days or weeks in one part of a district and then fora certain time in 
another part of it, which shows that there is always a way for a people te be edu- 
eated, if they only have the disposition. In 1870 there were 1,164 such movable schools. 
The whole number of “folk” or common district schools the same year was 7,303, at- 
tended by 555,595 pupils. In 1871 the number of male teachers of such schools was. 
5,029, of whom 52 were clergymen and 1,007 church clerks. The number of female 
teachers was 2,776. Of the whole number of teachers, 838 were extra or assistants. 
Of the regular or ordinary teachers, 2,455 received the minimum pay of 400 rix-dollars 
a year, besides apartments for lodgings, a piece of ground, and hay for a cow, which 
minimum, beginning with next year, is to be 500 rix-dollars, and in five years thereafter 
600 rix-dollars, and only 715 received over the minimum pay. The number of school- 
hquses was 4,413, with 2,166 gardens attached. The amount expended in 1871 for the 
support of these schools was 3,537,968.62 rix-dollars, or nearly $1,000,000 gold. Of this 
the principal part, or 2,573,927.58 rix-dollars, was contributed by parishes, 842,907 81 
rix-dollars by the state, and 121,133.13 rix-dollars from interest on endowments. In 1870 
there were 98 high schools for boys, having 756 teachers and 12,755 pupils. 
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CLASS-DISTINCTIONS. 


Aristocratic birth here gives a person great preference socially and politically. The 
better offices are almost exclusively held by the aristocracy. The number of persons in 
Sweden of noble birth in 1855 was 11,742. heir political power as a distinct class 
ceased with the new constitution of 1866. The titles of count and baron, which of © 
themselves are influential, are still used. In one of the guard-regiments the custom is 
still adhered to of appointing only noblemen as commissioned officers. 

There are five different orders of knighthood, of which one confers rank equal to that 
of a cabinet minister. Titles are much used. In addressing a person in writing, his 
title, profession, or occupation is prefixed to his name; so that if a man is a shoemaker 
it is as natural to address him by that title as to address a captain as captain. Even the 
surnames of people have a signification of caste. ‘The nobles generally have names bor- 
rowed from animals, as “ Lionhead,” or from some heroic device, such as a shield ; while 
thenames of the unnoble are more frequently taken from objects of nature, such as“ Mead- 
owstream,” “Rockstream,” and the like. On the other hand, the peasants very generally 
have theword “son” attached to theirnames. It would be singular, perhaps, ifa person 
should rise to the rank of prime minister with an unnoble name. If we go among the 
peasantry, we shall find that even they are a sort of aristocracy as compared with a class 
below them. What is technically the peasant is in Swedish “ bonde,” and implies 
one of the class of countrymen who own and cultivate moderate-sized farms. Below 
him in social rank is the “torpar,” or cottager, a man with family, who hires a house 
and small patch of land, which he pays for by so many days’ work every week. 

A house man-seryant is called a ‘‘betjent,” and an outdoor hired man a “ driing.” 
A servant-girl of lowest rank, who does some outdoor work, is a “piga,” the ordinary 
house-maid a“ jungfru,” and a maid intrusted with some responsibility and workin 
with a seamstress a “ mamsel.” A young unmarried lady is addressed as ‘‘ fréken,” the 
wife of a workman as “ madam,” and of a gentleman as “ fru.” 

Fashion seems more favorable to young men than to young women. The latter, if 
employed as kitchen or house servants, generally wear black silk kerchiefs closely 
pinned over their heads, but not hats or bonnets, notwithstanding that the law prescrib- 
ing their dress was several years ago repealed. Young men in the humblest occupation 
can appear, when wearing their best clothes, in the dressofagentleman. In the country 
the workingman, of whatever trade, wears a leather apron, which extends from over 
his breast to below his knees. 

The relations between the higher classes and those in humble life, and between em- 
ployer and employed, are decidedly kind. Indeed, it is almost universal to address 
servants, or those of whom any act of service is desired, as “ snall,” meaning very capa- 
ble and serviceable, and in rather a beseeching tone. In the winter, family-servants 
among the wealthy are allowed fires in their rooms, two servants generally occupying 
aroom together. The whipping of persons in service was abolished by law in 1855, 
and the whipping of soldiers in 1868. 


SALARIES. 


The highest salaries are paid to foreign ministers. The annual salary of the minister 
to London is $17,011, and the same for the minister at Paris; the minister to St. Peters- 
burg receives $15,957; to Berlin, $10,000; to Copenhagen, $10,000. The minister of 
foreign affairs receives a salary of $6,387 and a furnisbed house. The other members 
of the cabinet who are chiefs of the departments receive $4,000 a year; those not chiefs 
of departments, $3,500. The pay of first under-secretaries is $1,462 a year; the King’s 
attorney-general, $1,835; judges of the supreme court, $2,127 each; the directors-gen- 
eral of prisons, posts, telegraphs, and the president of the board of health, $2,127 each ; 
the director-general of railways, auditors-general, and directors-general of customs, 
$2,393 each ; the chief engineer of railways, $2,659; the surveyor-general, $1,595; the 
director-general of forests, $1,835; the attorney-general of the Diet, $1,835; account- 
ants, from $500 to $930; copyists, $267 ; a general in command, $2,393; colonels, from 
$1,433 to $1,962; captains, from $319 to $1,117 ; lieutenants, from $80 to $516. In most 
cases pensions, after long and meritorious service, are paid. The constitution prohibits 
removals from office without good cause, excepting those officers of a confideutial char- 
acter, such as the heads of departments or bureaus and first under-secretaries. 

The latest published statistics on this head are for the year 1860, those for 1870 being 
in course of publication. i 

In 1860, the number of persons of both sexes employed in the various occupations were 
as follows as to each: Agriculture, including fisheries, 664,063; mining and productive 
industry, 174,073; commerce and trade, 20,431; transportation, 21,054; personal service, 
93,350; sick care, 2,371; instruction, 7,400; church service, 5,773; state and local ad- 
ministration, 9,392; army and navy service, 39,090. 

The more thoroughly labor is divided, the higher naturally will be the degree of 
skill. In the government musket-factory, and, indeed, in all industries where a high 
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degree of skill has been attained, the division of labor will be found very extensive. 
Swedish skill in the production of iron and steel is widely acknowledged. In the manu- 
facture of chinaware, of paper from wood, and of matches, much skillis shown. A 
match-factory at Jénképing consumes $40,000 worth of timber, principally poplar, 
yearly in matches, and ships off ove and a half car-loads of matches daily. It pays every 


- year nearly $100,000 in wages. The Swedish laws prohibit the employment of children 


under twelve years of age in any factory. Operatives under eighteen years of age are 
prohibited from being employed in any factory at night. 

It is in only a few hand-trades as yet in which more than ordinary skill is to be seen. 
Boots, however, nearly as good as the French, are made in Stockholm. A great part of 
the cloth used by the country-people is woven at home by women. Co-operative labor 
has lately been introduced with success in the production of butter and cheese. Sew- 
ing-machines are common. During the present year a number of American agricultural 
machines have been introduced into the country. 

Much out-door work is still done by women. Besides doing certain kinds of farming 
work, they are also generally employed as tenders to bricklayers; they prepare the 


_ mortar and earry it in buckets. ‘They sometimes carry bricks, which is done with a 


rope over their shoulders. They are frequently to be seen hauling small carts in the 
street, and especially in hauling washing to and from the quays, it being the practice 
all over Sweden to take clothes, after they have been partly washed, to some stream or 
lake and there rinse and beatthem. ‘Summer and winter, therefore, women may beseen 
on their knees down by the water’s edge, on platforms specially designed for the pur- 
pose, in this occupation. In most of the large manufactories the coarsest of the drudg- 
ery is done by women. The law has not yet given the wife control of her earnings. 


MINING AND MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN 1871. 


The following statement of the products of the mining and manufac- 
turing industry of Sweden in 1871, was obtained from another source: 


The number of iron-mines in operation in Sweden during the year 1871 was 487, from 
which 636,453.15 tons of ore were obtained, (besides 15,509.54 tons of argillaceous iron- 
stone.) This is the largest annual yield ever recorded in that country. ; 

The products of the iron manufacture were as follows: 
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Pinata D eee ae sero ie Selene lan sa Seis -8is > <r Siceisem- sas teestes 12, 036.45 
Ne aarti ae an alia mains claiming pera (olny sah = ceils 8, 389.05 
Renae Pear iat onal oe ate wi ace nin wis nlne > Fina nin w wimn melninl= moimieia sini=i~ eile 6, 455.66 
eaten wa tee eee Lea oee gastes olaine nisi se =o ladisicimmnnn in ois 6, 036.83 
Other manufactures of iron -.-..------------- 2+ -22 2 eee e ee eee ee eee 14, 079.72 


Of gold, silver, copper, nickel, and lead, the following quantities were produced : 


Gil hice os Sa hams eines 2- denne ceca ewig inns emer 13.38 pounds avoirdupois, 
Raia ae eyes oe pion aise em inin siaye nraiwinis eerie 2, 147.78 pounds avoirdupois. 
re nn ae pret eae ear eMail 568.86 pounds avoirdupois. 
Copper. ho. w= o-oo ween ee pe -o = =~ n= => 9 na ee 1, 398.18 tons. 
Poa ete et ee ee aed fea eess es -secet ce rmae o> nae 87.67 tons. 


The total number of factories in operation during the same year was 2,305, employ- 
ing 40,420 hands, and the aggregate value of the manufactured products of these 
amounted to $29,002,930, of which the percentage from each of the principal branches 
is exhibited as follows: 


Per cent. 
Cotton-factories .... ---- ---- 2-2-2 == eee s woe ne ne ene rennet cree cess sterner rte 23.0 
Sugar-refineries --.-.----- .----0 2-0 -20- eecees tor enn cannes noes cer sce nena nt 16.2 
Woolen-mills..-<-- ------- -- = 20 29 2 -- on terre erent ne ne centres nce 10.8 
Troni-works.-.. ---= o-<0-- ---- ooo nnn on nnn monn nnn cern nnn an nn cene meen enn ee 1053 
Tobacco-factOrieS ---- «+ -- -- een 2 none ne eee neers cert n ete ttc ster re ceer ert tes 6.7 
Leather-factories..---.--------- +--+ 2+ = -- one nnn ee teens nnn cerns ersten 5.0 
Paper-mills.. - .20-.ome ren n-a-renmern-ncntettmasccesserecesens rset snr gso* Resets Dill! 
Match-factOries.<---- ---- so- + -- enn cnn ne comes cons renner mn ce ens res tens 2.5 
All other branches..-.. CP re toe eae os sereeseecitas ns = ence ete sctee 20.5 
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CONDITION OF THE WORKING-CLASSES IN SWEDEN. 


Although Mr. Andrews has indicated in the foregoing report the con- 
dition of the laboring classes in Sweden, yet the following categorical 
replies to the questions submitted by the author afford, in a concise 
form, information of value : ; 


A report on the condition of the working-people of Sweden in reply to questions from the 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics. 


I. They are industrious. 

II. Probably 40 per cent. of the males are intemperate. 

III, They lose about two days a week in consequence. 

IV. The comforts of their families are seriously abridged by the loss of time and 
money occasioned by drink, yet more, probably, by that moral degradation and wretch- 
edness occasioned where the head of the family is a drunkard. ; 

V. The condition of the rooms of the working-people is in general tidy. 

VI. It is common for one family to occupy one room besides a small kitchen. 

VII. The advances in wages which have occurred in the past two years have on the 
whole resulted to the advantage of the families of the workmen. 

STOCKHOLM, December 15, 1874, 


NORWAY. 


The manufactures of Norway are unimportant. Wood and fish are ° 
the chief products of the country; and these find their way to every 
part of Europe, chiefly in Norwegian vessels, which in return bring 
home whatever foreign articles are required at the cheapest possible 
rate of freight. The import duties are very moderate. Before the im- 
porter pays his duties he is allowed to take his goods to his own ware- 
house or shop, on giving security for the amount of the duties ascer- 
tained by the custom-house officers on landing. He also keeps an 
account of his sales, and pays the duty every three months on the quan- 
tity which appears to be sold. 

Coffee, sugar, tea, liquors, tobacco, and some spices, are the principal 
articles for which the housekeeper has to disburse money; the other 
necessaries of life are produced by themselves. Shoes, furniture, clothes, 
and the like, are all made at home. Looms are at work in almost every 
house in the country. Carding, spinning, weaving, trimming, consti- 
tute the occupation of the female part of the household. Woolen cloth, 
substantial but coarse, excellent bed and table linen and checked or 
striped cotton or linen for female apparel, are the ordinary fabrics pro- 
duced. These home-made stuffs, including boots; gloves, and, in bad 
weather, great-coats, clothe the greater part of the inhabitants with 
more comfort than is the case with the lower and middle classes of peo- 
ple in most other countries. The upper classes dress as in other parts 
of Europe. ' 

The principal articles of export are timber, bark, iron, copper, fish, 
and some others. The principal articles of import are corn, colonial 
REPARe> ‘Woolen, linen, and cotton goods, wine, brandy, and some 
others. 


RATES OF WAGES IN 1871. 
The following statements, showing the rates of wages paid for farm, 


mechanical, and factory labor in Norway in the year 1871, were chiefly 
obtained from thé British consular reports: 
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Table showing the weekly earnings of work-people employed in agriculture. 


[Computed in United States gold.] 
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Mini- | Maxi- Mini- | Maxi- 
Employment. miuian main: Employment. fata Sed 
Agricultural laborers. ..-.--- «.---| $1.26} $1, 92 || Man, horse, and cart............. $5 10 $5 76 
Head-gardeners .......----..+---- 2 70 3 72 || Dressing wood for shipment..--. 3 84 4 26 
RDIOPOES 2055 oS oars rac Gasca eee 1 94 212 || Common laborers at dressing 
Women weeders ..........-.-.0+ 1 26 1 60 wood for shipment ..........-. 12 2 54 
Weekly rates of wages in woolen-factories. 


et 








Mini- 
Employment. mum. 
‘Wiool-sorters, wonlen .-.-...-..-.-}.<..s... 
Wool-wasSherss ... sca. -ccueeceemaleeccen 
SMG EROLA Ne poe nea ma. atinn soo c = weetah a eiveai 
PB Sstante soo cae c ance coe vee see $3 20 
Cullens . ange weGscnecy solace a 3 20. 
Spinners: 
YS ese an es pass = Se mephtaate eal 
WE OTOUIGN ic oa bce w n'a asa Seen eneee ae 
Warpers and beamers.....--.---- 3 20 
EBON a de ae bie one ene Bio es 
Overseers, (British) ....--....----| ------- 
Assistants 5 ..-222-.5-.-6--4----- 3 20 
Dee ee se aniciet abinis caine mine 2 12 
























Maxi- ‘ Mini 
ae Employment. a 
$2 12 || Dressers: 
3 20 WOPROMOMN: Hope saiecswee sles wae meeos 
6 40 UOT eos fio. 286 sniaae ce ctubits | aeried 
4 26 || Dressers or giggers. .....-----.-.|-------- 
4 26 || Finishers: 
WOR wads oes c4 ae weenie ce ae meee 
WGI. cole cc eerie cote ase = Glo oaaeiee 
2 12 || Press-tenders ...--.-+--------202]5=seeen, 
OD Th DOT RWOTS ume oa nm cosine oe sintamie xpll< 
4 26 || Brushers:...-- 2. cbs. cect e wees ni -- 22500 
Be il) TAD CISORS cient wea wens om mrs, 

TS°40 {i -Owersecers so. 6 24 oe soe Seca cel ee ainnsisn 
46 ii Asgistatitg ....-oa0ch 00+ ee wesnae $3 20 
3 20 || Engineers—foremen.........--+-|-------- 
2: 12: Mechanics son nny Geese eure qeieevore 4 26 
6, 40.) Laborers 2c. -4e0.- oclasie dlaac-nees|~-sesc~- 





Weekly rate of wages in cotton-mills. 











Mini- 
mum. 


Employment. 





+ Carding department: 
Overseer 
Picker-tenders 
Drawing-frame tenders. -..-.--|-------- 
Picker-boys ------ 
Grinders .-- 
Strippers. ...-.-.---00---20---|---0-5-- 

Spinning department: 
Overseer 
Mule-spinners.--.---- Pore cabin Se 
Mule-backside piecers 
Frame-spinners -...----- Ene septate 
Dressing department: 
Spoolers, women..-.--.-------|-------- 
Warpers -.-..---------------- 




















Maxi- Mini- 
mnie Employment. nee 
Dressing department—Cont’d, 
$6 40 Drawers and twisters. .------ $2 12 
2 56 Dressers and twisters...---. 3 20 
1 70 || Weaving department : 
1 48 OVOLBGOFS <2 -- oseneen a= sen 5 32 
3 20 Weavels -24.-ccd-ces 2 12 
3 20 Drawers in hand 212 
Repair-engine room : 
5 32 Tron-WOrkke@rs <ecnc coc cece ss |viviegniees 
1 70 MN GiNGOP «3-0 dene ss--2Glee=eor od 
1 48 TLADODELS ua ses sec sccis's cis- = anialien cinco 
1 48 || Cloth-room: 
Overseer .--.-.---- 
212 Second-hand 
4 26 








Maxi- 
mum. 





$6 40 


ww 
220 
oo 


0 


ne 
BSSen 


War PROwMWWWO 
woe 
So 





peels Oe 


It is to be observed that cotton and woolen goods in this country are 
all of a second or third rate quality, none being manufactured of a first- 


rate quality. 


Weekly wages in paper-mills. 














ini- i- Mini- | Maxi- 
Employment. . La at} Employment. sani. | manne 
eee eS 
Machine-tenders .--.------------- $3 87 | $5 37 || Bleachers ........-:.------------ $2 58°|edeee « 
Assistanttenders .--------------- 2 58 BOOS PG ETS wie rcstlsl< i'n arene opeaisinle sac cie = 250 Naira 
Rag-cutters : Carpenters -..- 2 Sle) ce eee 
Men..... Sse saa naaenasso ee PS IG: dee aoelaia's Blacksmiths. .- 3 Si leceeenee 
WOMEN. -c-n0+ 0--0---5-5~0--6 1 28 OWA) CATIOES: remlecs- ses O50 |< eeeere 
Enginemen.....--.-+----++---+-+- 3 22 B 87 || BOyS --..---020 s-0- eens eee en ene G4 cee 
Assistants .-.--. eles erase aie sania 2 58 3 22 


eS) ene eee 
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Weekly wages in sail-cloth mar ufactories. 


a 


Mini- | Maxi- 





Employment. conTne eat Employment. STE eee 
PT AOMIOES Set ck wt on dative teks eras $3 BT otsin ss Weaving, by the piece, 36 
Women, spinners, twiners, and Wards spapcceee se aera $0 19 $0 21 
preparers Hushing or crashing, by the 
Chadron Peet scadecswaae been eeewsoce di 19 21 





The sail-cloth manufactory in Christiania employs about 500 people, 
and appears based on the Dundee system; earnings much the same as 
in Scotland, but skilled labor proportionately not so good. Two English 
foremen receive, respectively, £200 and £300. 


Weekly wages in iron-founderies and machine-shops. 






















Mini- | Maxi- Mini- | Maxi- 

Employment. ac dina Employment. Rane aaa 

Skilled draughtsmen...........-- $9 68 | $17 42 || Pattern-makers’..............--. $516] $5 97 
Mechanics: Molders .....-. phvves sae see ie ale hoe 5 97 
BESO eee cmials homens sins aed tees 5 16 6°45") \SOUNCLRE epee ee cepa ate meee 3 87 5 16 
DEOONM epee hore canaeene 3 87] . 4 96 || Joiners’ assistants........... Saf 2.06 2 90 
Ordinary 256} 290 || Laborers, carters, &c........ 2 56 2 90 
Blacksmiths 5 16 5 81 || Apprentices and boys -.- 1 29 218 
Blacksmiths’ assistants .......... 2 56 3 14 || Brass-founders ........ 3 22 4 29 
Riveters 2 56 3 14 || Brass-turners ........-.... sf 43.28, 4 29 
Holders, &¢e 218 2 48),|| (Mea WwrightBe. .255c2e 1. eset. t nee 4 29 5 36 
Boiler-makers .- wes} “429 5 36 || Millwrights’ assistants .......... 2 56 3 22 
Boiler-makers’ assistants 2 56 Sve! IN GINCOLS. wees gone cee ate snan ate 617 12 90 








ee a ee a eee 
Weekly wages in the building-trade and its branches. 


[Working-hours per day, 10. When on contract, in the summer, men frequently work from 14 to 16 
hours per day and receive wages in proportion.] 


SS 


















































Mini- | Maxi- Mini- | Maxi- 
Employment. mum. | mum. Employment. mum. | mum. 
House-carpenters, (according to Smiths ccs eos es cass caseas $3 87 $5 36 
PLOMCIENOY) ao. <--sseceeesenene $3 87 | $6 45 || Brick-makers ...........:....... Se 3°87 # 
Sawyers and timber-huggers, (ac- Brick-makers’ foremen 4 29 6 45 
cording to proficiency) -.--....- 2 56 5 14 || Common laborers..-- 5 1 94 256 
Joiners, (according to proficiency)| 3 87 5 14 || Builders’ foremen -....:-........ 6 45 9 68 
Common joiners....-....-.-.-..-- 3 65 4 49 || Journeymen cabinet-makers. -... 4 49 7 74 
Sronewnttens: pe bo. oc. oc eeec eee 3 87 6 45: |*Plasterers = 2s. boost cease 3 22 3 87 
Quarrymen, (furnished with tools)} 2 56 3 87 || Cornice-makers, &c...........--. 5 36 8 06 
BILGHAAV OLS (oc soci wsicnwascias anemia OB C145 Hi Shipwmohise...b-..---2.0c seer 514 6 45 
Masons .... =| 92 86 3 22 || Painters 2 56 3 87 
Perera OLA = ie siemetn\ostasineiniinisienie 3 87 6 45 || Plumbers 3 22 429 
Monthly rate of wages of railway-oficials, 1870. 
Mini- | Maxi- Mini- | Maxi- 
Employment. mn eens Employment. tian. | aeeae 
Traffic department : Locomotive-department—Cont’d. 
Station-masters, (some with ITRMON seca seek cork cee eee $19 36 | $22 50 
percentages) .-.........-... $16 13 | $43 02 Mechanics, smiths, carpen- 
Good clerks at principal sta- OLS thee soc cckemy sea vemee 15 00 23° 72 
Aiea ee seine ean Ree einai 14 03 | 26 86 TABDOVONS oo: sanaen ia Sete 10 65 15 00 
Chief telegraph and booking HOPGMOM coo 505 ncnpece senna 26 86 37 SL 
CLEV Ot a eee 8 47] 23 72 || Permanent way: 
Telegraph-clerks at interme- Foremen plate-layers........ 15 00 | ; 21 54 
diate stations ...-.......... 4 96 8 47 Platiedayers t....cteecces nace 12 83 14 03 
GRONLOTS Se ge cinwiniseie uf < Peeters aie cise 13 07 Laborers ........ eases 10 89 12 83 
Foremen of goods stations....| 12 83 | 17 18 || Steamboat-service : 
IORSOMTIVOrS |: ecw a----|.--..--. 14 03 Captains): 04. --ssebecsscneed 2686) 44 77 
Head guards, (with mileage Mabe iS sarc Racing ree el ee ae 21 54 
and extra for Sundays)....- 15 00 | 26 86 Engineers............ -| 32 18 37 75 
Under-guards, (with mileage Firemen i .ice6cn nes 14 03 16 Q1 
and extra for Sundays)..... 12 83) 1718 Sallovtde....cncapeteereeeee la renee 14 03 
Locomotive department: , Clerks in chief office and wor , 
Engine-drivers........-.-..--. 387 51 | 45 25 SHOPS: Atsic eine Ceac meee omen ae 12 83 43 08 
: | 
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Weekly wages of shipwrights, rope-makers, and sail-makers. 

































































































Tnnloc Mini- | Maxi- Mini- | Maxi- 
mployment. erin! ll) atin. Employment. ee Rana 

FOGNOMIOR. ncecc an aoe a scrcasecans BG 46 Hele! OO) t Calkers........e.eccecceas ONTO eoeane 

Assistant foremen..........-..... Oke ee See | Laborers . 2754 ee ae 

Master-tiggers --..:--.------. lf > OG PELE - 2 Uy i estas stcsees pet ecee eee ame 1 29 $1 81 

MBL WIE NtG 2... Sooke a eee eee 3 23 3 87 

Monthly rate of wages of miners, quarrymen, §¢c. 
; Miri- | Maxi- Mini- | Maxi- 
Employment. Brain sniae Employment. phon. teas 
P MinGese o<S.cc ep aetht ea aces capes $7 74 | $8.59 || Quarrymen (working per fath- 

Miners on tutwork or contract --- 859} 1290 om) of stone $8 59 12 90 

Cobbers and spallers, (per barrel)| 4 29 Gedo Ny SINOIUEES Liss S25 eens, sate 9 68 12 90 

Common laborers .....-.-...----- 5 12 5 36 || Chemical-workers ..-..-..--....- 9 68 14 56 

ma 

Weekly wages of gas workers and fitters. 
Mini- | Maxi- Mini- | Maxi- 
Employment. nian laa Employment. qn | ae 

IRSSOrmGn) Coe sn un ccs a ootes soso oes $3 22 | $3 75 || Gas-fitters ......--.. ------.----- $2 90 $5 14 

SPMPAUONG ooo cece 2. salen = St) 250 3 87 || Layers of main gas and water 

SB EIROOE Rea. so ns -- = ooe aes woke 449 DGS ees emilee ee ace 3 87 5 14 

SeUPeVtels a - -e.~ n= - i --eea=e on Sienna eas Lamp-lighters 1,09) j\snaesce 

Bricklayers a. OM eae ese Taborers ese. 2.43 2 56 

Blacksmiths 2 90 SOOM BOYS eee res c tesiceciss ao se 1 61 1 4 

PP IpOrl a VOLS =. aseSecsarace CaeG SKS es 2 90 Sioon| PH OReinen =senenieeoas-secees eee aes 3 87 4 29 

1 
Weekly wages of journeymen-hatters. 
Mi z <2 Maxi- Mini- Maxi- 
Employment. Pa a Employment. al ail 

Pi WAkCls Goss coaesaesae~ ns = $3 75 | $4 29 || Common workmen ..- secu) oe 08 $3 22 

Finishers, blackers, &¢-.------.-- 4 29 edu EO CHUCIU on gem aa ajetale sin ele sip ieee l= 6 46 7 52 

Engineer-workmen..-...-.---..--- 4 29 5 36 

Weekly wages of printers, bookbinders, and type-founders. 
Mini- | Maxi- Mini- | Maxi- 
Employment. Pane aman Employment. mum. | mum. 

Printers: Bookbinders—Continued. 

Ty pe-Se@tters) ------<+--=--s--- $4 29 9 36 SiOULMEYMOEM 44 -ee <em -\a 3 63 $4 84 
Pryinters.ce 2-2 = OA 5 36 GAT1 8) otal Seeisak eee ee = eeerion 1.72 2 36 
Boys .-- H Be DOF. 2 13 || Type-founders : 

CORILIEN 3S Sone eee eo oud Baceceee 1 29 POULMEVIMON! ee we ee 429 6 45 

Bookbinders : Grinders cei scesdeauecee=se 214 2 92 
Giidorsy eee ces 22 = -- one peters 4 84 5 36 BOVSs< cape eens menaeeeeee 54 1 61 

j Wages in miscellaneous trades. 
ini- i- Mini- | Maxi- 
Employment. See a Employment. aaah mum. 

Peper Ses tak = Ee ee 

Tailors and shoemakers : Dress-makers, (needle-women,) 

Journeymen per day $0 64 | $0 84 DOr Gay aseeeea, soa ce ne sins. $0 10 90 20 
Workmen. .-- do. 30 42 || Office-clerks........ per annum. 5 42 53 52 
Apprentices 18 QG i PHOpMICM ser ceases see as oe dos 22: 5°42 26 64 

Painters and glaziers: Footmen, (with board and liy- 

Journeymen ...-.------ do..- 42 54 ERY) eiewes sass er annum. 3 20 4 36 
Bey Sacks testa: oa ama do... 20 34 Gouuscaie (with board and liv-, 

Bakers: OLY eee tne sss, per annuni. eer 4 36 
Journeymen ...-------- doz= 66 84 ||} Women-cooks...-.-------- do....| 2 42 3 59 
BROWS flee ewes oss Sete oee doz. 18 24 || Maid-servants .-.--.------ doves 93 2 18 

ee EDOYSise cee caeec ease do..-- 18 24 || Cartman and horse ..--per day-. 90 1 32 











. 
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CONDITION OF THE INDUSTRIAL CLASSES IN NORWAY. 


The following is condensed from the report of Hon. C. C. Andrews, 
United States minister resident at Stockholm, under date of September 
24, 1873: 


The fact that Norway is united with Sweden under the same crown seems to have led 
many people into a misapprehension as to the true political situation of the former. 
Norway is a perfectly independent state, having her own separate written constitution, 
her own separate legislature, cabinet, administration, system of revenue, army, navy, 
and flag. Even if Sweden should be engaged in a foreign war, Norway would not 
necessarily be involved. The Norwegian language, though similar to the Danish, dif- 
fers much from the Swedish, and it can be said that Norway has a literature peculiarly 
her own; s0 also of her coinage, weights, and measures. 

The population of Norway in 1871 was 1,753,000. The number of landed estates in 
1869 was 147,453, and the number of such estates cultivated.by owners was 131,780, 
which shows a fair division of property as compared with many European states. The 
same year the public expenses for the support of the poor was in country districts 
883,000 species, (dollars,) and in the cities 454,000 species. In the country districts the 
number of poor was 38 to every 1,000 inhabitants. During the period, 1862~66, the 

~number of convicted criminals was 11 to every 1,000 inhabitants. ; 

The classification of persons who had the right of suffrage in 1868 is as follows: 
Farm-owners, 95,764; tenants, (husmen,) 237; nomads, 172; mill and factory owners, 

128; artisans, 6,907; journeymen, 394; merchants and shippers, 5,509; clerks, 233; 
masters and mates of vessels, 3,784; sailors and fishermen, 4,188; wagoners, 164; la- 
borers, 5,023 ; officials and pensioned officials, 2,265; persons in public service, 2,665, 
of whom 877 were in church and school service, 216 in the military, and 1,572 in other 
service. 

Next to agriculture the principal industries are navigation, the fisheries, lumbering, 
mining, and the common hand-trades. The state industrial exhibition as Drammen, 
which I visited, showed a creditable development of mechanical industry. 


AGRICULTURE. 


The commou farm-owners in Norway till the soil themselves, with the assistance of 
their tenants, a class of people called “husmen.” The number of husmen in 1865 was 
60,330, of whom many since then have emigrated to the United States. They hire from ° 
the “ gardman,” or farm-owner, a patch of land that will keep one or two cows and a 
few sheep, for which and the simple cot in which they live they have to pay a certain 
number of days’ work in each season of the year. The manure made at their barns 
goes upon the farmer’s land. They are so much in the power of the owners that they” 
cannot make reasonable bargains for the payment of rent in money. At home they 
and their families live chiefly on herring and barley-bread. In most of their houses a 
barrel of sour whey is kept over for the winter, with which to mix their barley-meal. 
They scarcely have fresh meat, except perhaps at Christmas, and their diet is extremely 
frugal. In 1869, when Rio coffee was cheap, it was used by them, but since its rise 
there are many who have to abstain from it. The cots of these husmen will sometimes 
be seen far up in a little scallop or natural shelf on’ the steep mountain side, where it 
seeins dangerous to attempt to dwell. Not only are sheep and cattle pastured wher- 
ever there is a green patch on the acclivities of the mountains, but even grass is cut 
and hay made and lowered on ropes or wires. ‘ 

The condition of the agricultural laborer, as well as his wages, varies, of course, ac- 
cording to whether he is located in a secluded, a poor, a fertile, or a wealthy region. 
About the Midsen Lake the soil isso rich as not to require manuring., Undoubtedly 
there are several districts where the condition of the agricultural laborers is better 
than that of the husmen above described. But generally their homes are very scantily 
provided. In some localities, such as Setursdal, in: the south central part of the coun- 
try, people are said to live in the same manner they did three centuries ago. <A good 
deal of agricultural work all over the country is done by women. Asin Sweden, 
women have not by law control of their earnings ; and here it may be said that the 
practice of so much field-work by women causes the house to look less tidy. The 
practice of scrubbing floors is not so common as in Sweden. In Norway, too, the 
roofs of the dwellings of the poorer country-people are covered with turf, on which the 
grass springs up. 

At Vossevangen, during the present harvest-season, good agricultural workmen earn 
at day-work in the field 31 cents a day and board ; without board, from 42 to 55 cents 
aday. At Gudvangen, in the same section of country, the wages of a capable lad of 
nineteen years at miscellaneous work were 12 species and board for six months, includ- 
ing the summer, In Laerdal, the wages of good farm-workmen are seven species @ 
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month and board during the summer, and 5 species a month and board during the 
‘winter, which would be at the rate of 28 cents per day in summer and 21 cents per day 


in winter, with board. In the vicinity of the larger towns wages would be from 50 to 
75 per cent. higher. 


FISHERT 8, 


The two principal fisheries are the cod and herring. The latter, carried on along the 
western coast south and north of Bergen,-has from the oldest times been considered one 
of the chief resources of the country. The so-called spring fishery, beginning in Janu- 
ary, employs 50,000 persons for about two months, with a product usually of 800,000 
barrels. The autumn herring-fishery’is less productive ; the spring-catch of 1870 was 
only 160,000 barrels; that of 1869, 680,000 barrels, valued at 24 species a barrel. A 
Iinute calculation of the expenses of the fishery for that season, made by the gover- 
nor of the South Bergen Diet, shows that the earnings of each fisherman in the last- 
mentioned catch were only 3 cents‘a day, and that the industry is a loss rather than a 
benefit to the country. 

__ The cod-fisheries appear to be more profitable. They are divided into the sea-cod 
fishery and the bay or fjord fishery. The latter, of less extent, is carried on during ali 
months of the year, though least in summer. In this division may be classed the Roms- 
dal cod-fishery, which oceupies the latter part of the spring, and which in 1870 yielded 
3,000,000 fish. The two great sea-cod fisheries are the Lofoden and the Finmark, 
The former begins about the middle of January and lasts till the middle of April. The 
average number of persons employed in it is 22,000, with 5,500 boats, and the average 
catch 20,000,000 fish, being the largest cod that are caught. The Finmark fishery be- 
gins later in the spring and finishes about the last of May. The catch amounts to from 
11,000,600 to 15,000,000 fish, which are smaller than the Lofoden, and resemble those 
canght off Labrador. * fa 5 = x = : 

The clothing of the Lofoden is coarse woolen ; also, goat-skin coat and trowsers, 
and long boots up to their hips ; usually a tarpaulin-hat, sometimes a red cap. Fish- 
guanois made from the head and back of the cod, and has become a considerable arti- 
cle of export to Germany. 

In 1869, 117 vessels and boats, with 558 men, engaged in the shark-fishery in the 
Arctic Sea, taking 7,277 barrels of liver for oil, worth 44,000 species. The same year, 
268 men with 27 vessels, Hammerfist, cleared 45,000 species in seals and walrus oft 
Nova Zembia and Spitzbergen. The product of the seal-fisheries to the Ice Sea is esti- 
mated at 400,000 species a year. 


WAGES OF MECHANICS, THEIR HOMIES, EXPENSES OF LIVING, ETC. 


In Christiania ship-builders earn 3 marks, (64 cents,) the highest 3} marks, (75 cents,) 
a day, (11 hours’ actual work ;) gas-workers 2} marks (524 cents) per day, working five 
days in the week; best bricklayers, by piece, 4 marks (84 cents) to 1 specie ($1.06) per 
day. One or two fishing-stations in the south part of the island have nearly 4,000 fish- 
ermen. 

In the large cotton and woolen factory of Mr. H. Schon, employing 600 operatives, of 
whom two-thirds are women and one-third are men, the latter earn from 3 species to 6 
species a week, and on an average 4 species per week; the former from 2 species 
to 4 species a week, or on an average 3 species a week. One-third of the opera- 
tives are Swedes, and are more economical than the Norwegians. Not more than 
10 per cent. of the operatives make deposits in the savings-banks. Perhaps two dozen 
own the dwellings which they occupy. The proprietor donated 10,000 specie dol- 
lars as the basis of a fund for the benefit of aged and enteebled operatives, on 
the condition that each operative who is to have the benefit of it shall contribute 
24 skillings on every 120 skillings (1 specie) of his or her earnings. Four hundred: 
out of 600 operatives are contributors to the fund. At the iron machine-foundery 
and ship-building works in Throndhjem, employing 300 hands, (with a branch nearer 
the sea employing 90 hands,) and where the actual working time is 10 hours a day, 
the work-master has 600 species a year and 12 skillings (11 cents) an hour for extra 
time. The foremen—one for every shop—have 400 species each a year providing 50 
men ate under him, and 300 species each a year if less than 50. The highest wages 
paid to a few skilled workmen are 1 specie ($1.06) a day; the average wages of work- 
men are from half a specie (54 cents) to 3 marks (65 cents) a day. . Boys receive 15 skil- 
lings (11 cents) a day. One day’s wages are retained by the employers every week to 
insure the giving eight days’ notice of leaving; the rule as to notice being mutual. 
Four skillings a week are retained from each man’s wages for. the sick-fund; and in 
case of sickness a workman gets 1 specie dollar a week for six weeks, and in case of 
death 5 species for burial. There is a singing-class connected with the shops. 
Only a few of the workmen are absent on Monday on account of drink. The manager 
at the works stated that the number so absent was not enough to cause complaint 
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The average cost of rent in the neighborhood was stated to be from 2 to 3 species a 
month for a kitchen (by which is meant a very small cooking-room and not large 
enough to live in) and living-room. ; 

The following is a brief description of some of the homes of these workmen which I 
visited in company with the shop-manager, Mr. Olsen: _ 

1. Quarters ofa workman about forty-six years old, earning 5 species a week, having 
a family of a wife and five children, three of whom are small and at home, the other 
two, respectively sixteen and eighteen years of age, earn their board but not their 
clothing ; all live and lodge at home. The apartments are reached by some rather 
steep stairs outside of the house from the yard. There is a small entry, a kitchen used 
by two families, and a living-room 12 feet wid2 by 15 feet long and 6 feet high. There 
are two windows, with short lace curtains across the top; a clean scrubbed floor; a 
bed made up as a single one; a woden sofa or settee that could be used for a bedstead ; 
a table, cupboard, clock, pictures, flowers. There is a cellar to the premises. The rent 
is 18 species a year, which is cheap, and the same family have occupied the apartments 
ten years. It requires all he can earn, the workman states, to support his family. 

2. The quarters of another family include the same kitchen as the last, a living-room 
9 feet wide by 10 feet long and 6 feet high, with close, suffocating air. The workman’s 
family consists of a wife and two small children. He earns 34 species a week, but 
lays up nothing. He pays 14 species a year forrent. The floor is clean scrubbed ; 
there are short lace curtains at the window; a white knit cotton cover over a small 
bureau; also flowers and plants, asin the last family; the housewife had a tidy appear- 


ce. 

_ 8. The third quarters visited were in a wooden house, owned by the workman, occu- 
pant. The house is one and one-half stories high, has a cellar, yard with tidy graveled 
walks, and out-building or shed. There.is a fair-sized kitchen and comfortable living- 
room, with painted floor, hair-cloth sofa and chairs, remarkably neat white bedspread 
and calico curtains, many pictures and photographs on the walls, plants in pots, three 
windows with lace curtains, a very bright, nice-looking wife, and four handsome chil- 
dren. The man pays 10 species. a year ground-rent and 3 species for taxes. He lets 
another of his rooms to a tidy mechanic for lodging. His house cost 330 species; he 
owes about 100 species on it, and pays 20 species a year. Fuel costs 20 species a year. 
In his house, as in all others, high, narrow iron stoves are used. 

4. The fourth home visited was at a house owned by its occupant, a workman, who 
earns 6 species a week. There are six rooms, two kitchens, a cellar, out-houses, and 
yard. The sitting-room 10 feet wide 18 feet long and 6} feet high, painted floor, strips 
of carpet over it, neat table and cloth cover, mahogany secretary and drawers, black- 
walnut-vencered bureau, black hair-cloth chairs and sofa, pictures, lace curtains at the 
windows, neat and tasteful in all respects ; his family, a wife and two children. 

At theiron machine and ship-building works at Bergen, which were visited in August, 
500 men are employed eleven hours a day in actual labor. The foreman receives 30 
species ($31.80) a month. About 20 of the more skillful hands receive from 4 marks (86 
cents) to 1 specie ($1.06) a day. The average pay of workmen is 3 marks 12 skillings, 
(76 cents,) to 3 marks 18 skillings, (81 cents,) which is probably as high an average for 
mechanical labor as is paid in any part of the country. For overtime 12 skillings an 
hour are paid. Three days’ wages are retained by the employers at each weekly pay- 
day. ‘Twenty skillings (18 cents) are retained for the sick-fund, and in case of sick- 
ness a workman receives 6 marks ($1.29) a week when sick, and in case of death 10 
species for burial, _ 

A couple of skilled workmen concurred in the statement that fresh meat is used by 
the families of workmen two or three times a week, and costs 12 skillings (11 cents) a 
pound ; that coffee is used there three times a day; that tobacco for chewing (for 
nearly all Norwegian workmen chew tobacco) costs twenty skillings (18 cents) a week; 
that workmen, on an average, spend 3 marks (65 cents) a week for spirits or beer, the 
greater part of the sum being for beer; that some workmen spend 2 species ($2.12) a 
week for drink; that including Sundays, holidays, and the time the shops are closed 
for repairs, usually at the time of the mid-summer or Christmas holidays, there are 
eighty non-working days in the year, which the workman loses; that a majority of work- 
men do not attend any church; and that only a few save money. 

The homes of a foreman and a workman were here visited. The first was in a house 
owned by the foreman himself, whose family consisted of six members. Their apart- 
ments were three rooms, the larger one used for « sitting-room, being 14} by 12, and 8 
feet high; the floor was painted; here were nice-looking lace curtains to the windows, 
a neat sofa, table, &c., and were better apartments than working-people usually have. 
Other rooms in the house were rented out. ' 

The other apartments were occupied by the family of a workman, who earns a specie- 
dollar a day, and were in a cheerless frame building, having no fence about it, nor 
trace of cultivation, even to ashrub. The apartments were in the second story, and 
reached by a steep pair of stairs from the rear. First was a fair-sized entry, used by 
different families; next was the kitchen, 4 by 9, and 8 feet high, in which was a small 
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iron stove; one window; the floor unpainted and unscrubbed. The living-room was 12 
by 12, and 8 feet high, with two windows, but no curtains, On one of the window- 
seats were several pots of plants. There were some cheap pictures on the walls; abed 
made up singly, aniron stove, asmall cupboard. There was another room, 5 feet long 
by about 4 feet wide, without any window or any light, and on the floor, in a heap, 
were some loose straw and what seemed to be a bed-quilt—a room used for sleeping. 
There is no cellar to the house. The workman was aman of fair appearance, and 
apparently well disposed; the wife was of ordinary appearance. They have five ehil- 
‘dren; the eldest a daughter, about eighteen, earns 24 skillings a day in a net fac- 
tory; a son, fourteen years old, earns 16 skillings a day in a machine-shop. There are 
three other smaller children. The rent is 22 species a year. These apartments and 
their appearance were not as good as the average homes of workmen. There were afew 
other similar tenement buildings a few rods apart, built by the company owning the 
shops, and intended for four families each. They stand within a few rods of each 
other. The closets are built only a few feet in rear of the dwellings. The workman 
just mentioned said his apartments were quite cold in winter, a statement which the 
appearance of the building seemed to verify. , 
Food.—The following is a good specified statement of the ration for a garrison soldier 
at Christiania for each day of the weelx and its cost : 


SUNDAY. 


Breakfast: Coffee and bread and butter, and the same for breakfast every morning, 
Dinner: Beef and porridge. Supper: Milk and bread and butter. 





United States cents. 

2 pound fresh meat, at 12 skillings..--....-.<-- 222-26 2220-024 eo eee ee eee eee 7, 87 
BMOUDC POLBbOES + a5 5 SSeS s rls So Sata elo ae c wle rininl ewe svisie neleniaeeeiniacsewics sen 
=> pound hulled. batley- a2. <2 << 22 sence se cose ccscces aevesecssee cece seaee agi dd 
yee pound coffee. ...- 2 15225. 22-252 en ee cc eee ce meee poe meen woes cece es ene eee . 87 
me pound -bubber. css ss cs5e5~ o- = sss ee oe sas ens sawn consis ene sseieesoes oe 224 197, 
Vegetables... ..2- 2-22-22 - coe ens cee ne ee ene woe eee ce nnn ce ene pee nee nee eens 22 
Py Gill cream... 2.222. 2 5se ses ess Sasa ee Secs cone e cone cen st ecco san ene en feelee 644 
1} pints milk... 22222. 222 eee cee ee ene ee ee nnn ee eee eens cen eee nee nee e = . 66 
RRR Se erie os ark dsaa teases = SSS esa a sisent cowie snisicclids alate ia kewapeiee sais Dale 
17. 06 


MONDAY. 


Dinner: Cod-fish and milk broth. Supper: Boiled barley-grits and milk; and the 
same for supper every week-day. 


United States cents. 
3 pound cliff fish, at 7 skillings --.-..-.-.---. ------ -----+---------+--- Meg 3. 06 
& pound potatoes. ..-.-. ---.-- 2-2-2 een eo een cen eens ee ene ee ene eee n eee . 87 
ss pound barley-grits...-..-----. -- 2-25 one eee e cee eee eee eee cee eee eee tere es 44 
1} pounds milk.... 22-2. 2. eee) eee ene oe nee ce nn ce een nee nee eee eee noes 1.53 
zis pound coffee... 22. 22. 222 eee ene cee nee ene eee cee ne nee eee cee e eee e eee . 87 
yz pound butter.... 22-2. ---- 202. 2-02 one cee eee ce nee ene ene een eens 3. 30 
sf; pound barley-grits.... 2 ---- e---2- --- 2 pee one n ne cent eee nee eee cone . 87 
I TeM oo en erecta sitcce cae wela ene cima e cine = oo neice ete cee ee ela aiea aia 3. 94 
iy Gill cream... 22222. ences wee cere nen eee cee ree cee eee eens cone cere eens 44 
14. 32 
TUESDAY. 
Dinner: Salt meat, (pork,) and porridge, with pease. 

4 pound salt meat, at 10 skillings .----. ------++ --+- 2-2-2 ee cece ee eee neces 4, 37 
4 pound pork, at 16 skillings.. ---. -----. -- -----+ -7-+ eer e ee eee ee teen ee tere 3.50 
29 pound potatoes.....----- ---- ---- 26 een one cee nee rene tere cere esate . ey 
#; pound of barley..---. ------ -----+ 2-2 nn 2 eee ene eee e cone eee cree eee ree ee pf 
#@r pound hulled barley...--- .--------- ----0+ e222 cere een teens ener e cere eres 22 
4 pound pease..---- -----0---- on ne cee cee eee nee re ee eee terest rers ot es 
paz pound coffee... --- ---. 22 e222 wenn eee nee ene ne nen eee ee cere cee eters ies 
2, pound butter ..---- ------ ---- 2-22 ee nnn eee meee eee ee en ener e reer etter ents : e 
2 pint Milk... 22. 222 eee noe eee ne eee ee conn ne eee renee ree teeter ret rres ia 

wis gill cream.--..----- ------ e222 eee ene teen eee e ne erence ee rete ertereeree P 
SST ere ies ein clam elena secre ia sie nju = nj0 a vine~S,0in,c'e sin bie 3. 94 
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- WEDNESDAY. 
Dinner: Hash and porridge. 
+ pound salt meat, at 10 skillings.......--...-------- aol operate ore BS shea set gy Sa 2. 25. 
4 pound salt pork, at 16 skillings ..--......------ ---- -----+ -2--+. elven ish ails 1,75 
48 pound potatoes... . 22-20 eae. eens cee e cee ee cece noes none cee e cen eneceenees 1.50 
~; pound barley-grits............-...--- SWemsile den aae + ancoe 4atee ania eee aaae . 87. 
vz pound hulled barley ......---. ---. --0 eee ene eee eee oe ene wees eee ne cee es 44 
ys pound coffee........----- good ube e dale nde Sanne paleo ota Ae ee foie aisles: . 87 
Hz pound, butter... 2... een ee ce ee wens cecsieme see cn cen s caqemencneisses sanie 1,53 
vir POUNA SITUP .- 2... - ee ee eee oe nae cet eee one eee ene wee cme cance e cece eneene . 67 
siz pound dried plums...... 2.2... -- ene - ne ee eo oe cen cee eee oe coe ee nen e eee e ee .o2 
Pound ONIONS... . 5.20 cons cow e ne now cones cone mos en een enn ee Kaleb higsep reece s «ad 
POUT DODPEE we - = oe mace =- nd alow «nlwign Geese peiainaen nh ea cnith Oe me = ianien heap mniee 
iy POUNG JUICE... 2 os. eres wont be en ce punted apecmaemes ows Nd weinene—sin Hace em 
0G DIIDK wie stan Wo a tierna nfo s jolawibn amen de aitlen own d. eines ae amine dinany an gaa Nie Sa 
PRT OLOMIN. fo 8 oe = ans «ce wnceeoiniebchle baaye Hhmeins or/aieSin shieln a kinks. i nie axle aeaes an e 
PRE ee tic o olen cu awucetee Sits ace cloamaled ots We Sefer oe =e Ie cele eal Ce 
15, 89 
THURSDAY. 
Dinner: Beef and porridge. 
2 pound fresh meat, at 12 skillings .. 2... 12. -- cece ceccee cecwoe . concee seer === 8 7.87 
Re DOUG. POtatoes).2k sNsncas pans acs Kann wove cnaaisulstle We aoe e a= cleats Wmieemiae . 87 
ee pound: hulled barley C.<2.soc-\coetarccclece le d-<eimaiiaeriancwen onlaaae Mesianite 44 
bar POUNG HaTley=PTIGS suc Losin aneecins sean oranjsonclmnnsanian= > Ue onal ale aol eee 
Ses POWNG COHCES,.. Jae vicas aacaiesxejanabigincnis oabnajedienweesimaeeaaamlon a nmhel CUR ocean 
PeEPOUNE WULLEL aca jases ao ea tlanclen aGem Son a!cinmalanan ce mrs hae ak amano acamaeetete 1.53 
Vegetables Re ein-eae Rep damm Nem miaeln mice ete aie ale lois epetelbem 5s pitas amet ee «22 
BAG mS os occ alsa « Rie «Sn Ga aerctarare ce sia ieee aaa wi amienic sain ney etal iate een . 66 
Se UL CTORM alec mca cin eretineratioarn amar onepweitrsciae ieee inl snlaie siete in ndlaseeaaceeeae .44 
PS POa Cael ciss . a Sam tpazsioinioaie mathe eek an aia. s mia Ginna ae a ialatateeim elaine: w/e aera 3. 94 
Lv 
Friday, the same as Tuesday. 
=: SATURDAY. 
Dinner : Soup made of beer and pickled herring. 
United States cents. 
PEPOUNCUMOTIING ao sjerc- ewe kha wa cena See waminams sau alae eMac cn iene ee aE ees 1.31 
PA PINES WDEOM sos iais Manian wise wie v5, ciaiwteremlo i seine emacs nwisigalnnsis met siai sm ’epe «eRe site <i el Oe) 
7 POUNG Wheat Meal 2s .ccicecask ~<a ease ss -2's8e es Seesaw ese ses Same coe ee .33 
Se UPOU NC SILL aie are aa lo Gere es pete eiataln atetiniss siete s piataie lala siWiatte slates ie eee aire ssl ee ae 
3z pound barley-grits..... ...--. Ssinloieie Seieeisis/o Saisteisais) cate Seiviv core eeteeaen sian weer . 87 
Me POUNG/COMNCE. - 5 seca sen einen ardaimeins seins Ssioeminsaniee aes eine nan ane ace a 
BE AMOUNG, DULECT = c.ers owe oe wee eae ae State ee Sere mice eee ik ate re 1.53 
Ae DOUNG. POLAbGES =< cic wee oe eale tenancies ceeeee ciaee = Seats aie netenee ete ~ OF 


MAPS MK... .6:- ojnctonenlad umaeaseive uaies sce ceeter ce ene eee eames ee ee 


Sra UU ACOAM........-.--/csiamnaseipacoks Som swiglamavekemme tae cle cmiaciee nwa nee Ree EE 
HBT OU Le pciciare'so Soe) s. oie ao ninWnwicincionaa pn ahe@enn eincemice re Geta ere eee aE eae 3. 94 


12. 36 





The average value of the ration is 18 to 19 skillings, or say 16 cents; but at retail 
prices it would be about 25 per cent. higher, which would make it cost the working- 
man 20 cents. Such a ration is, however, a considerably larger and better supply of 
food than workmen generally have. 

At the penitentiary at Throndhjem the fare for each convict on Sunday is: For 
breakfast, 1{ pints beer, 2 pound rye-bread; for dinner, 1% pints pea-soup, 4 pound 
pork, $ pound rye-bread, $ pint potatoes; for supper, 14 pints barley-meal mush, 14 
pints beer, # pound bread. The same quantity of bread, 2+ pounds, is allowed every 
day, or in lieu thereof one-half of the quantity in bolted rye-flonr bread. The meat or 
fish allowance is, on Monday, 2 ounces of herring; Tuesday, 3 ounces of meat; Wednes- 
day, 3 ounces of herring; Friday, 2 ounces of herring ; and Saturday, 5 ounces of her- 
ring, which are generally made into soup. The supper for every day, except Mon- 
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day and Friday, is barley mush. The daily allowance of beer is about the same as for 
Sunday The cost of the ration, per day, for each man is 12 skillings; and it was the 
opinion of the superintendent that at retail prices it would cost 24 skillings (21 cents) 
aday. At Throndhjem isa public eating-house for poor people, where nice barley- 
grits, excellently cooked, can be obtained very cheap. A portion which when dry is a 
fraction less than 8 pound of barley-grits, after being cooked by steam three hours, 
makes one Norwegian potter, or 14 pints; but it is the practice to deal out even a 
larger measure. For such a quantity one pays 2 skillings. If eaten at the house 2 
skillings’ worth of beer or sirup can be had to eat with it; so that for little less than 
4 cents a palatable and wholesome meal can be obtained. People are accustomed to 
send to the establishment for boiled grits to eat at home. If we assume that an aver- 
age workman’s family of five members will consume twice the quantity of the ration 
of a garrison soldier, his subsistence will cost for a year $146. Rent of dwellings in 
Christiania is at the rate of 30 species a year for one living-room and a small kitchen 
in use by another family ; and that sum is none too large an allowance to procure such 
quarters in the larger towns as a workingman’s family needs. Allowing $15 for fuel, 
$30 for clothing, and $15 for miscellaneous, we have in all the sum of $236 to cover the 
whole annual expenses for such a family. The average wages of mechanics, probably, 
cannot be put higher than 60 cents a day, which, for 300 working-days, would amount 
to $180; which is $56 less than what has just been estimated for his expenses. It is 
therefore obvious that the estimate for expenses is considerably higher, especially in 
the item of subsistence, than the average mechanic actually incurs. The supply of 
necessaries must be still further diminished if we take into account the items of $9.36 
for tobacco, and $33.69 for spirits and: beer, which, taking the Bergen workman’s esti- 
mate, are the sums spent in that locality each year by the average workman for those 
articles. The same incentives to drink prevail among workmen in Norway as in Swe- 
den, though it is not the practice in Norway to use whisky in the house and just before 
the meal. The Norwegian whisky is a third stronger than the Swedish. 

Undoubtedly any thorough reform as to the use of such drink must come from a 
fixed habit of not drinking ; which, if formed at all, is generally in early life amid the 
influences of a good home. When these continue the habit is likely to continue. As 
in Sweden, companies are now being formed in various parts of Norway to build bet- 
ter dwellings for the working poor, which is one of many indications that juster notions 
of their real needs are becoming prevalent, 
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TO2, LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
LABOR IN DENMARK. _ 


Although Denmark is not extensively engaged in manufacturing, yet 
the information in regard to labor which appears in the following pages, 
and which was furnished by the minister resident and the consuls of 
the United States, will prove interesting. ; 

The following information was prepared for this report by Mr. Vice- 
Consul Hansen, under date of September 20, 1872 : 


COPENHAGEN. 


Copenhagen, which is the capital of Denmark, and a considerable place of commerce 
in Scandinavia, had, according to the last census of 1870, 181,291 inhabitants, (84,326 
of the male, and 96,965 of the female sex ;) of these, 18,039 are dependent workers, be- 
sides 9,915 day-laborers, and 839 servants without fixed service. Of the 18,039, 14,686 
are mechanics, and the rest, 3,353, employed incommerce. _ : L ‘ 

The ordinary time of labor is twelve hours, from 6 o’clock in the morning till 6 in the 
evening, with a leisure time of two hours for the meals, . . 

The wages for mechanics are about as follows: Machinists, 874 cents; smiths, 61} 
cents; carpenters and joiners, 61} cents; masons, 78} to 874 cents ; painters, 614 cents; 
shoemakers, 524 cents; tailors, 432 to 524 cents; country workmen and other day- 
laborers, from 35 to 70 cents a day. 

. Women working in manufactories are paid 21% to 264 cents a day. Children 
do not generally find much of any occupation in the metropolis, but in return they 
receive a cheap, and in part a free, and good education at the public schools, which 
are partly free and partly payment schools. 

At the payment-schools of the community 26} cents a month is paid down for each 
child, and they are taught, in their mother-tongue, in writing, arithmetic, and religion 
The going to school generally commences at the age of seven years and closes at the 
age of fifteen. 

At the beginning of 1871 the number of children attending and bound to go to school, 
in the metropolis and the suburbs, were 25,191 above the age of six years ; of these, 3,262 
were above seven years without going to any school, but were taught either at their 
homes or did not receive any instruction at all, for which reason 1,391 out of 3,262 had 
to be directed to the public schools for a trial, if it was necessary to direct them to 
going to school. It was proved that the remaining 1,871 received a proper instruction 
at their homes; 9,490 children were taught at ‘the free and payment schools of the 
community ; 1,241 at the charity schools; the rest at grammar and other schools sub- 
ordinated to different authorities. } 

At the Royal Orphan Asylum, 240 orphans, or at least fatherless children, are in- 
structed without payment ; and of these 78 are educated till the fifteenth, sixteenth, or 
seventeenth year of their age, after which time the boys are bound apprentices to shop- 
keepers: or mechanics by the association, and the girls placed in good families as 
servants. ° 

The metropolis has several evening and Sunday schools for adults, where mechanics 
and laborers receive various instructions, partly without payment and partly for a 
very sinall contribution. 

With regard to the comfort of the laborers, their state of health, &c., it must be re- 
marked that the Danish laborer generally lives airy and cleanly, for which reason many 
have taken up their abode in the suburbs, where many dwellings for laborers have been 
erected, the rent of which is from $2.36} to $2.62} a month for two rooms and a kitchen. 

The state of health is generally good, and the district physicians, who are paid by 
the community, afford medical assistance to the laborers who are not members of the 
sick-associations, which they can become by paying a small contingent, whereas the 
hospitals also afford free cure and attendance to poor people. 

The educational coercion creates a generally good moral education. Drunkenness is 
unfrequent among the Danish laboring-classes. 

With respect to the present prices of the necessaries of life, as well as the weekly 
expenses for a family, the two filled-up blanks hereto annexed are referred to. 

The expenses of a family of the laboring-class vary much according to the earnings, 
as the saving of anything but small amounts is seldom thought of. 

The diversions are cheap and useful, and very much frequented. ; 

The establishment employing the greatest number of workmen in this country is the 
ship-building and engineering company of Burmeister & Wain, where from 900 to 
1,000 workmen find continual employment. Five iron steamships, of about 1,200 tons, 
with engines of 120 horse-power, and two smaller ones of 300 tons, with engines of 70 
horse-power, will, in the course of this year, have been delivered from this establish- 
ment, the laborers of which have founded various _useful institutions; for instance, a 


- 
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building-fund, a sick-fund, &c.; and, as it perhaps may be of some interest, I hereby 
annex two originals, with translations, of the laws of the building association, and 
last year’s account for the same. 

_ Denmark’s direct commerce with the United States is very inconsiderable, as the 
imports and exports, with the exception of petroleum, generally are going via England, 
&c., and Denmark being no manutacturing country, the chief export consists of grain, 
flour, butter, and raw produce. ‘ 

The emigration from here to the United States amounted in 1871 to 1,760 males, 895 
females, 765 children, Danes, and 1,065 males, 524 females, 483 children, Swedes, &c.; 
and to Canada, Australia, &c., 514 males, 230 females, 186 children, Danes, &c.; and. 
the same number is likely to be the result of the emigration this year. 

; OLAF HANSEN, 
United States Vice-Consul. 
COPENHAGEN, September, I872. 


Nors.—1 Danish rix-dollar (6 a 16 skillings) equal to 524 cents American gold. 
ELSINORE. 


Extract of a letter from H. C. Carey, United States consul at Elsinore, Denmark, dated Octo- 
ber 30, 1873. 


“The laboring-classes live very frugally and quite differently to what the same 
classes are accustomed in the United States or in England, where animal-food is more 
generally consumed. Here the chief food consists of milk-porridge, rye-bread, salt or 
fresh fish, with now and then apiece of smoked bacon, with coffee mixed with chiccory, 
and beer of a light description, at about 14 cents a bottle, as beverage. Education for 
the children of these classes is free, and their house-rent may be put down at $30 to 
$40 per annum. 

‘Elsinore is not a manufacturing town, but is mainly dependent upon its traffic in 
furnishing supplies of provisions, &c., to the large amount of shipping annually pass- 
ing through the sound on its way to and from the several ports in the Baltic. From 
the most reliable information I have been able to collect, the average weekly expendi- 
ture of these working-classes may be placed, I should say, for a family of two adults 
and two children, at $4.50 to $5.50 per week, which amount is eked out, together with 
the workman’s wages, by the earnings from washing or other work done by the wife. 

“The monthly wages paid to seamen sailing from our port may be stated as $16 for 

‘able seamen and $12 for ordinary seamen, while the wages paid to captains or officers 
may be ranged into two classes: For those employed in the coasting-trade or short 
yoyages the master generally receives $45 and the mate $30 per month, whereas those 
engaged in transatlantic or long voyages are paid differently, the master usually receiv- 
ing a nominal pay of $20 per month with 4 per cent. of the gross freight earnings, and 
the mate a fixed pay of $35 to $40 per month. 

“ While the constantly-recurring strikes among the laboring-classes in England and 
other countries in Europe have been continually disturbing the labor-market, such has 
not been the case here to any extent worth mentioning. A small increase has in many 
cases been granted by the masters, with which the laboring-classes here seem to be 
quite satisfied.” 


RATES OF WAGES IN ELSINORE. 


Daily wages of the following laborers at Elsinore, Denmark, in the year 1872. 


In esr Renee clog te ey separa Em on, 2 acta fe ele ae eee a eiaurie seeks sitne hg ols tate $0 85 
SHIP CALPCN GOs |<. 522-122 22 cee =~ Raat aso ie sina o(aa cee maces SaaS 85. 
IVOURG) PAlWbOtS 2 1-5 a eee ee ae= alt ne oa eeinae = eee siins enn ates sen eto ae 85 
Mlouse-carponters. .- ose nla os gae sala a= 0 ena nm seine oe Je=tinnn see essai ise se\s 65 
MASONS .- 25-52-23 2 co nn eae eon nie nosis winisinin gs emiacivinn snesee sennee ance — 65 
RSOR TM AISCTS: epee tee sc a= are ae wie ae aeie reise sito aia /B No Sule wratml mi niatdim eitinionercts eins) se%e/Siais Hs 70 
eae east eer otetes ate tt ae ae eel St ela e(sle ete ar slontteteielsisie sani is.>2\= 75 


Dock-laborers, from $1.20 to $1.60. 
Hours of labor, 10 per day. 


It must be observed that the employment of the dock-laborers is of very uncertain 
nature, depending in great measure upon the number of vessels entering our port 
under average, attended with discharging and reloading of their cargoes. There have 
been times when these laborers have earned as much as $2 per day, but again there 
are several days when they are without employment. 
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Rate of wages paid for farm and mechanical labor in Elsinore, Denmark, in the year 1873. 





Monthly 


Daily wages. wages. 








Occupation. 


With Without |- With 
board. board. board. 






i 






















FARM-LABORERS,. 

Experienced hands in summer ......--------2-05 cere ec resee reece: $0 54 $0 80 $5 50 
Experienced hands in winter......-----------++++----+-- a eEeEe waa 40 G0) eat tc are ne 
Ordinary hands in summer ...-..---------------2- ee errs sr cetr este 36 60 4 00 
Ordinary hands in winter ..-..----- cudloewilea esse adedes cee senecds Col Me maleate mere eatetet oleae 
Common laborers at other than farm-work...--..---.---------+--++--- None.. 60 | None...-- 
Female servants, (cooks) ...--------------0---nee cone nn cece ener [ewer eras | seen escent es 3 00 
Female servants, (house-maids) ...----------+-++-+-+------+- SY. os ces tl eae eee as 2 00 

SKILLED WORKMEN.“ 

TRPAGISIMItHS.. ne cc - ce cece ec en mes cok an nenden saneecesnasieeeeencesten|encea ses 85 
Bricklayers or MasOnS. .--.----+------- 2-2-2 eee ee ee eee ne ene eee ec|en neces £0 |. 
Cabinet-makers ....-.--.---- 1c SED Olek Bate Se cecio ee see eopias Palen [ries ame 8b |. 
Carpenters -..--- 222... o2e- cence neenn ence cn nee sneesnncemecessevessc|acsannce 80 

@OOPeTs «~~ 20-2226 = sae sews nes nee en eeen aera ee smescinns senna rscoeavecwann|srmnme == 85 

PNNTHIETS © oes ceb ta ccic co ekeeas smeswa ase Scale as aes we enn ait italeeme airmen alam na Wone! 25-5. 22-22 ene 
Machinists ....-.-..-------+<---------+------ Licehleg estates sonemelenal esas ' 0 

AP MTOTS is Be ookic bincih cahn ee ceeiadles Epica Sse ae Sas Cede be oe Se eames anaes 80. 

TEI RAEBRATSI Anca kw cuehinaela Siino maint eran ae Peele mininioe = ener an asl Seieaeie- 80 

RCM ARGS ee cs cee cenae enema seas Worse dramatic (sma =i Ss ie=i MSs cially mestpes fl 00 to1 50 
SPeLOTSUOLS Lote fc cece ees let coc secs season semclen Seances Sawn aee eal ana eee 85 

Ties Seca aeee Joe cae nee A vee. ao eas sates nam aeee ama nieelen $1 OD 6 S258 ee 2 8 - oe 
NR TIET A Joc cote 5 oo anise wists HE wa Ge = Sis Se masse Bem so ices sees e ver aneeene = 20 

RPI REREVEIELIS oc). 19's sk werel cin P= Aalst e wn S OS Ee Reis wien ee eetee s Ree eineaprintsia aman n salve 3 SS 
_Wheelwrights .--------- See eee ec eeeencae taeeeene settable ae 








* By the day only. j Piece-work. 
Price of board for workmen per week, October, 1873, $2.50. 
: . HENRY CHARLES CAREY, 


Vice-Consul and Acting Consul. 
ELSINORE, November 1, 1873. 





Prices of provisions, groceries, and other leading articles of consumption, also of house-rent 
and board, in the towns of Copenhagen and Elsinore, Denmark, furnished by Mr. Olaf 
Hansen, United States vice-consul. 





Retail prices in 1872. 

















Articles. 
Copenhagen. Elsinore. 
PROVISIONS. 

MionT Wheat, SUperine vnim.<cm cae cses aaetlaciaimaestescp ae 4 72. 8 50 
Flour, wheat, extra family di 4 oF . 50 
BOUT TY 6 oc a.c6s sac ne eases 3 02 7 00 
Mom Mes) 5.51). Sas ace akac ae aehn de ome cana se wets tet tS denice. atditeusie’s's peace che ene Seeman 
Heel, fresh, roasting-pieces. <2 3sseG-2=+ ,oekesars oh Se aemee se per poundf..| * 133 12 
Bens ALES, SOUD-PlCCOS.. <<. s\aidnercsei esos eres tues eee a stemas Os cee 103 10 
Beet; fresh, ramp-steaks....-.....-.- RE oo See e cans careeeeemeeee Gout. 133 12 
BBEUMODIDOO. a=... <cinws sneied cccanaes sce pease ackesane seeeee eee Go.es 5 143 a 

BRIG TOUALTALIONS <0: 0 ainac'antobinininindia kek alWeinid ale aleltmieeeiehteee wiecitlOs maeiete 11g, (Neto 10 
Sree UO CLL AT LOT'S... 5 = wisia.nipu oiaia njarqaatalemcioem cies = aeimsinmeenesiee meee wale 134 ll 
SUMMERS Foran. c'o.n c awa ania, coc ce Oe SCORE Cee UM CRETE REE ee eee 134 11 
ECE MMOLO UAT TOTS . ~2'...'-\ cece cena ce neteeses bth came meena erOOL eee 114 10 
NMUDON IGE feckec asec ceeecicccnee oe bath hen sea oe. Cote sa. 133 12 
PRE ONE CD OT Re icin a micinn alcinds snan xsinehe Seale w ales Mabinia ae oleae 133 12 
I I tt ciaa'n inc wiwinicw sia meg cnc aie oie aaa Gee eae eR Oe 09 1i 
MACE OEOUOL AUC. = - nwa cx aennessancaddeds ae cenucecuseeenedOne cat 123 2 
SUPERS |... 2 so..csc cect tee ee 13t 14 
Pork, hams, smoked 154 18 
PEO TL GR OMRTE ei iesteiaaitiaan's «)sininis'a a:n'ninjsicmpnn Sagas eK ORME Lee 09 
tre UGS Bleiee cin alilri= eit a m= cme nan nme asin nesinniceas asi 140 ee 16 
Lard eerie eis Gm ake Fs pleas 's an bicin Sabian coho taneee apetie en One 144 16 
Cod-fish, dry-..... Beep abtiains ale’ S5)~-0' nae cojod ak ped. ca seeen emote eke oak 053 06 
IV ercO Elan RO SL OM tag ae iciaels hi db's <inimn pau neheinesineie ane ea enh rat UO emevia= mace en 
ONCE D eee Reece eeipae ae abies Bie cok ale Gy bie cusses chweccdochocr nas Goce ne oe gr nee 27 
Cheese tee. -sste + ons Evel eriter nis teak s oosccbienalanenemetoans GOtswee 9 to 14 12 

«Per 100 Danish pounds. } Danish weight. 7 
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Prices of provisions, groceries, and other leading articles, §e.—Continued. 





. Retail prices in 1872. 
Articles. 





Copenhagen. Elsinore. 











PROVIsIONS—Continued. 















Potatoes per barrel*.. $0 70 $0 40 
PCG < 25 =. oe per pound{.. 07 06 
Pe Nes len Se a ae asian arc Sua ee eee ees WO en 07 18 
Preset 2a AROS cee eS Ne ee ae: Sine CEN Sy Renee per quart.. 03 03 
Piste Oe ea Re cicero oe eaene f-s aree -oonlc «eee eee per dozen.. 13 16 
GROCERIES, ETC. 

Tea, Oolong, or other good black ................0c00. chen: 52h 63 
OME EO IM ORO OIE ci. cash a tao eu eS ep cc ice casi hate ee do.. eer 25 
WAOICS eS ATOUSTON GE canine sce enema seins ponin stot eee cacten ene en 35. 32 
Se ear. 2000 DROWN, CANdY 22 .---/..- le. ccsasessee. Ecenseege seat 16 iL 
PAH MAT OMG) Scenes ccna nee nee wedi cee ate ses oes 14 to 15 12 
Sugar, coffee, B -....... Pe eee ee LEE AS Rae ae ee ee 14 to 15 12 
Migluskes, New Orleans. 253.0% cs. cccse cen ocs fececc se iieae 

Molasses, Porto Rico ...........-- S deeaiat tanta aut ees RA 










PRM Ee see ep oot een 
Soap, common ..........- 
MbaNGH 2.5 55. - 2 : 
Bie UNCOMlss ocr ses Sonn wub den eee eee oo aye daac a se acca ek per ton.. 
Muer wood, hart, <0 sc. --2 wees an ae na enel wens a ote per fathom$. . 
rE OUM TG eee so San eee SSeS eo ee te oe Oe COneees 
Reha et tai Lh nee Seen Ses! Sane ioe: per gallon.. 

DOMESTIC DRY GOODS, ETC. 
Shirtings, brown, 4-4, standard quality. .-...2...-....22..... per yard.. 11} to 13 18 
Shirtings, bleached, 4-4, standard quality._........22...22...22-: (RES aS 12s told’ jo. ota. geene 
Sheetings, brown, 9-8, standard quality .-<...2..00cceege~edee ee QO oe #05 to 21% 22 
Sheotings, bleached, 9-8, standard quality ...................---. Ooacey: 12 tol4 26 
BwOmon Hanmel, MmediunL Quality... 2-2 jc ec... sazec connec scans don ss5: 2b to 30). 2.2 eee 
Tickings, good quality 
PROns, MOERUOOCK Y=. cca ceeacen nse cmiececidcie 
mMaouseine-:de laings...- 2.2 os.ceesan session 


Satinets, medium quality 
Boots, men’s heavy 











Mour-roomed: tanementa 2.4. F< debs 50 Seon te-chl.-eeeleee per month.. 7 50 ta 10 50 4 50 

Sis TOME LOMCINCULS! 1- Rae e a njae eons cai 2 ce eae cash senna sem teinea : do ..-.| 16 00 to 26 50 7 50 

PED TAINO PELOMLONUS cos aac = cise a7 se sno fie adie node saceaes caer dozea- 2°50 to 3:00) *\-- eins =seee 
BOARD. 

For men, (mechanics or other workmen)..... .-....-.--..--. per week.. 210to 3 00 2 50 
For women employed in factories... ...-..-.--.--.------02+-2+--- CURR ERS £°00'to: 450! see Sees 
* Per 100 Danish pounds. § Per fathom of 6 feet by 6 feet by 2 fect. 

+ Danish weight. || Not manutactared. 


¢In August. 


Average weekly expenditures of two families in Copenhagen, one: 
consisting of two adults and two children, the head of which is a: 
mechanic, and the other consisting of two adults and three children,. 
the head of which is a shoe-maker.* 


TWO ADULTS AND TWO CHILDREN. 


s Weekly earnings in 1872, $5.25. Cost or value. 
Hlour and bread ......-..- Plea eran ais iis <ia op chat het asl aia eee See A ahaa © eee O 44 
Fresh, corned, salted, and smoked meats.-.-.----.- olep ee eno 2 ce cto mice a 44 
Butter and lard........-2. Pe sae te cats a ake kee are rae cea eae a fy che 674, 
NPCS Oras faye s aris aie oS eee a wie eis ae nce eee ole A oldie te lad ais bins anh 10}- 
BS Trae Be cee ato Serre ae Magna ee ere 2 marae Spa Neen aicls Maa EEE ote SI 5 oe 21 
Micra en eect Satin ar aiclcaseraic Uns Septes MENS Tes od oC ee one oes 25 
Coffee...-. Me a ence inate ee eee aes aie ies ate eM ee ia. 6 aie cccincaeccskces ii 





*From the above list will be observed, that the tamily.in question do like many or 
most others, live upon bread, butter, and coffee, with milk and sugar, in preference to. 
meat and potatoes, but the wife is often engaged in larger houses for washing, cleaning; 
_&c., where she will get a little substantial food. 


45 L 
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Gates ic cowed dc cceb\agcamch seh eeeeeeee ees SO Ta tac ce ae OEE $0 07 
Fish, frésh and salt: ... 02. -2 2. -eitmeeciie cts es tetotesi cents nh 4 =r sitwinlatns se cies 17 
Soap, starch, salt, pepper, vinegar, &c.........------. ---- 222 -e seer eee eee i 
HU OB ees Cec: cic ce steely Sow ane a cae eee eS mymeeretee a ete eee Pe Sa Sines Fae 
Preutoes aud other -vegobableg. a..cee. ethene dtees so ones ewenanpe <t oak. vnc eer 16 
PERITCTs rocie cere, oma One are cee eens Mee nats Dictncis aie ara n, ainrate eete miata Otten ete tare 48 
Ouomovher lighteccccncice vedic we cece cece enrle coe dees pena see == sen ewsamele== = 104 
MEN Oran iGles a. 2 acct a ceeineU eR ere chic cee moe mis we boom ocleieta ewe nee rminea et 84 
Spirits, beer, and tobacco, (if any)..-...-- ---- ---- +--+ -- 222+ 27-2 eee eee eee 50 
IENOUBBSCOING sot a rarsie cot ete ae oI Oe on bese ocle cic Selwaes ica) aap enema ets miele inte atone 87 
For educational, religious, and benevolent objectS..-.------ .-.--------------- 13 

i Total weekly expenses..---..----.+------ 20-2 ++ - pene wn nn ene eee nee 5 03 

BOLO phinie Per! Year. .~ 5.0.2 —c6. 2 -c= dean caciceetiee sass ee Goes Semone eras 26 25 


TWO ADULTS AND THREE CHILDREN. 
Weekly earnings in 1872, $3.90, besides the earnings of the wife, amounting to 75. cents. 


Cost or value. 





ifourmand bread: o.<oi.< ce teeeens- ode mestace ne one ee scents teense 6 aes cin eae $0 82 
Ke SiereOLMed, ECs MOMGB rs ee wails eel sic/ael eines Same me aia nein anette ieinle win erate 15 
EVE Mes 2 Se betcha ate wrmcle occa ecm state oieloie oer ate eat valet eiel wietes Siero ciate oreo alae 71 
OMEES ORR oe hes te ceictedels socio abisre aseaiee eee shineans= aeisiemnsetnas eau ane eae 18 
PMU SUT esate ec wie ale ara let She ee ce ree tr nda ee 104 
BVI Rokiere erate eiieia cia ginis laine: Biers ica ere Sew eraa at aye lalaterela vars (ae aia ae ete te rear atc eae ae ett 35 
(Oi Come Bee a Sc Scaitse scise:osiciciang Seeees BRS Deer ea eee ees ea eee 264 
aT IWMReT se mieten ec Beant. eee tants eae a erat ciee of oie aoe ee per aera see ain aie eae ae 15 
Sage sale POpPPol, VINC MEI, GoCs.— vse oem cols snes se i en amen ta oat 44 
EovaLocs ahd opber Ved etavles:=.<1 2. ssc nem fac cers belo meeieaee es some es seecnseiee 12 
UCU cetaceans cans Shee tenia ssimawas wecmse Sac sbacss He slaw a\ eae lee eames 174 
PAV UVOT-OUNeT WOlib 22 tec ese reeset eineisls Suced S Sad tecitce ae eee eee: See eee ee 5 
BUM MRACOLCLOR a s.cbta ee bya tne etisia ietw ra nm siete clare ota state ate tate cian a= 2 een Ste See a 
PE PUMUSMCOn aC TODACEO .oatsee te lees ace sig com so metieqnate ae eyeeie ante eee ee ee 74. 
PUOUSS TONG Honest nate ot Ae Me Cote ce wana dee tometer sean = et cet ae ter aer eee 65 
Hor educational objects, (one child at school) ..-- ~~... -- 2 5-.22---- 5-20 eoeeee 13 
Total"weekly expenses s.23. 022 Sob caesecm cess anes ce aroen aes nears 4 144 
MOlothin gs Her Vealac. <6 oases Sees eae eee heen ee eenae ee eee e eee eae 20 00 


ECONOMIC CONDITION OF THE WORKINGMEN OF DENMARK. — 
Dispatch of Hon. M. J. Oramer to the Department of State. 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Copenhagen, November 9, 1874. 

‘Srr: Under the title of “information concerning the economic con- 
‘dition of the workingmen of the kingdom of Denmark,” the Danish 
minister of the interior has published the result of inquiries made in 
three classes of circulars issued by him under date 6f October 11, 1872. 

The first class of these circulars was prepared with special reference 
to procuring information concerning the economic condition of artisans, 
mechanics, and factory-hands, and was intended to be filled up by the 
employés; the second was desigued to procure information concerning 
the economic condition of the laborers in the country, and was intended 
to be filled up by the parish and town councils. The intention of the 
third class was to procure information: 1. Concerning the amount 
necessarily required annually for the support of a workingman with a 
family, and for other necessary expenses, such as taxes, &c. 2. Con- 
cerning the debts of workingmen and the causes thereof. 

Although the information obtained is not as full and complete as 
could be desired, yet it furnishes a tolerably reliable insight into the 
-economic-condition of the laboring classes in the kingdom of Denmark. 


. 
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I have, therefore, prepared a condensed “ statement” of this information, 
which I have the houor to transmit to you, herewith inclosed. 
I have the honor to be, &ce., 


M. J. CRAMER. 
_ Hon. Hamittron FIs, 


Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 


THE ECONOMIC CONDITION OF THE LABORING CLASSES IN DENMARK. 


From the returns made under the first class of circulars it appears that there are 
40,209 laborers, viz: 28,021 males over eighteen years of age, 3,428 females, 6,811 youths 
from thirteen to eighteen years of age, and 1,949 children. Of the males, 14,265 are 
married ; of the females, 1,904. 


AVERAGE EARNINGS. 


The annual average earnings in large factories in Copenhagen was: for men, 410 
rix-dollars,* ($215.25;) for women, 169 rix-dollars, ($88.72.) For other mechanics, 
artisans, &e.: for men, 357 rix- dollars, ($187.42;) for women, 143 rix-dolars, ($75.07; 
andin the provincial cities and towns, under the same division, respectively, 300 ($157.50) 
and 135 ($70.87) rix-dojlars, and 357 ($187.42) and 96 ($49.87) rix-dollars, and in the 
country, under the same d visions, respectively, $116.10 and $49.14, $105.30 and $43.74. 

The average uumber of daily working-honrs for both children and adults is from 
twelve to thirteen, including the time consumed in short rests and for meals. In 
some instances it is, however, higher, and in some cases it is higher for women than 
for men, aud ior children | icherin the country than for children in cities. The average 
time allowed for meals is about two hours per day. 

The total amount of wages paid, annually, to the 40,209 laborers is over eight mil- 
lions of rix dollars, ($4,200,C00.) Supposing this number of Jaborers to be only one-balf 
of the number of laborers in Denmark, it will then appear that sixteen millions rix- 
dollars ($8,400,000) are paid to them annually as wages, that is, accordivg to the rate of 
wages paid.in 1572, which now is somewhat higher than then. ; 

As to extra earnings, very meager information bas been received, yet in many in- 
stances such extra wages by extra labor are made. . Besides, the housewife, in many 
eases, earns something which contributes a not inconsiderable amount to the support 
of the family. . 

It does not often happen that laborers coming under this class of circulars have a 
share in the protits of factories, &c. In place of this they have a share in a fund 
established to render them assistance in case of sickness or death. 

The information coming under the second class of circulars may be grouped as 
follows : 

The total number of tenants, subtenants, &c., within the kingdom is 101,832, mak- 
ing abont 15 per cent. of the male inhabitants. This, it must be remembered, has 
reference only to the population in the country, and not in cities and towus. Under 
the term tenants are included those who own their cottages, with, perhaps, one-third 
of au acre of land connected with it. Among the 101,802 tenants, &c., are about 23,785 
traders and mechanics, é&c., or about 25 per cent. of the entire class, 


WAGES OF FARM-LABORERS. 


With regard to the average wages paid to farm-hands it may be observed that those 
in Jutland receive during the summer season higher wages than those in other parts 
of the kingdom, while the contrary is the case during the winter season, with the ex- 
ception of female laborers, who, in Jutland, receive, without boarding, 35 skillings, (17 
cents, gold,) and in other parts a little over 23 skillings (11 cents) per day. 

The average number of working-hours per day is, during the summer season, - 
about 14, and during the winter season about 10. Deducting trom these the hours de- 
voted to meals, &c., and the average uumber of hours devoted to actual labor through- 
out the kingdom will be about 11 during the summer season and 8 during the winter 
season. ; 

With regard to the question: Do these farm hands receive other emoluments besides 
their regular wages, such as milk, pasture for a cow, turf, &c.? it may be said that in 
a few counties they do receive such emolaments, averaging from 10 ($5.20) to 40 ($21) 
rix-dollars per annum. And yet, properly speaking, taese emoluments caunot be re- 
garded as extra wages, for they are generally stipulated in the contract as part of the 
wages. The question: Do the laborers earn anything by extra work ; and, if so, how 
much? is partly answered in the affirmative aud partly in the negative. Some, besides 
their ordinary daily work, spend a few extra hours in making baskets or plaiting mats, 


- 





* A rix-dollar is equivalent to 524 cents, gold. 
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&c., and earn thus from 5 ($2.62) to 40 ($21) rix-dollars per annum. Likewise, many 
housewives, by extra domestic industry, such as washing, sewing, knitting, spinning, 
&ec., earn from 20 ($10.50) to 40 ($21) rix-dollars per annum. To the question: How 
much of their time do these housewives devote to labor outside the house? the answer 
is that only during the time of the harvesting, of taking up potatoes and of turf-cutting, 
they are employed out of the house. ; ae 

The question: At what age and to what kind of work are the children hired out? 
has been answered thus: They are hired out from the seventh to the tenth year of 
their age, principally to watching cattle in pastures. The total number of children 
thus hired out is 33,436. Besides watching cattle, they are also employed in potato- 
digging, fruit-plucking, turf-cutting, &c. : 

The question: Whether the farm-hands, &c., have employment the whole year 
round? has generally been answered in theaflirmative. There are some districts, how- 
ever, where during the winter season labor is rather scarce, and where, consequently, 
they can earn little or nothing during at least one month of the year. : 

The question: Whether there are, in the various districts, endowment funds for assist- 
ing the sick and the aged? has been generally answered in the affirmative; but the 
question: What proportion of the laborers become self-supporting or independent of 
assistance? has been misunderstood, and hence no reliable data have been furnished 


. in regard to it. 


EXPENDITURES. 


The information sought under the third class of circulars relates to the necessary ex- 
penses for support, §c., of the families of the laboring-classes. 

For those in Copenhagen the minimum may be placed at254 rix-dollars, ($133.35 ;) 
that is, for rent, 36 rix-dollars, ($18.90 ;) for food, 192 rix-dollars, ($100.80 ;) for cloth- 
ing, 15 rix-dollurs, ($7.87;) for tobacco and whisky, 11 rix-dollars, ($5.77;) and 
the maximum at 615 rix-dollars, ($322.87;) that is, for rent, 120 rix-dollars, ($53 ;) 
for food, 365 rix-dollars, ($191.62;) for clothing,78 rix-dollars, ($40.95 ;) for tobacco 
and whisky, 52 rix-dollars, ($27.30 ;) while in most cases the expenses vary from 350 
($183.75) to 405 ($212.62.) rix-dollars per annum. To the question: In what propor- 
tion are the earnings of a laboring family sufficient to afford them a support adequate 
to their condition? the answers received from both the employers and employés vary 
greatly. The former believe these earnings to be generally sufficient, while the latter 
contend that they are not. This difference of opinion is accounted for -partly from the 
fact that five among the employers show special care for the well-being of their em- 
ployés, (the latter of whom earn enough for a decent support,) and partly from the 
fact that some of the latter send their children to paid-schools, and partly from the 
fact that a part of their earnings is applied to pay interest on devts incurred in the 
course of time. 

The question: To what extent do the laboring-classes participate in public amuse- 
ments? has been variously answered. It appears that in one district they engage in 
them very sparingly ; while in nine other districts the young people are said to engage 
in them to a very considerable extent. 

Some of the people, in themselves filling up these circulars, put down their expenses 
for pubiic amusements from 4 ($2.10) to 6 ($3.15) rix-dollars per annum. ‘The preced- 
ang account of the expenses of laboring-families refers only to those in the city of Copen- 

agen. 

The annual expenses of laboring-families in provincial towns and cities range from 
210 ($110.25) to 365 ($191.62) rix-dollars; that is, for rent, from 20 ($10.50) to 40 
($21) rix-dollars; for food, from 150 ($78.75) to 250 ($131.25) rix-dollars; for clothing, 
from 30 ($15.75) to 50 ($26.25) rix-dollars; for tobacco and whisky, from 10 ($5.25) to 
25 ($13.12) rix-dollars. The question: How far are the earnings of the laboring-classes 
in these cities und towns sufficient for their support? has becn answered that in most 
cases such earnings are sufficient ; though the answers received from several cities and 
towns show that they are insufficient. With regard to the question, Whether these 
Jaboring-classes are in debt? the answers are very unfavorable; and only very few incur 
any expenses whatever for the education of their children. 

With regard to the amount of expenses for the laboring-families in the country, the 
information obtained shows that it ranges annually, for rent, from 10 ($5.25) to 16 
($8.40) rix-dollars; for food, from 150 ($78.75) to 180 (94.50) rix-dollars; for clothing, 
from 20 ($10.50) to 50 ($26.25) rix-dollars; for tobacco and whisky, from 10 ($5.25) to 
15 ($7.87) rix-dollars. The question, Whether the earnings are paying the expenses ? 
is generally answered in the affirmative; though in a.uumber of cases the answer is, 
“scarcely sufficient.” As to whether the laboring-clas:es in the country districts are 
in debt, the information received shows a large number of them to be in debt. They 
spend nothing extra for the education of their children, nor do they often engage in 
public amusements. 

As to the age at which laborers marry, it may be said that the majority of both sexe- 
marry between the twenty-fifth and thirtieth year; some even below the age of twentys 
five; and in most cases before they had “laid up” anything, Hence, many commence 
their married life with debt, J 
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The Netherlands, or Low Countries, so called from their natural 
conformation, now composed of North aud South Holland, have a popu- 
lation of 3,515,360. The commerce of the country, though not as great 
as formerly, is still quite extensive. There are important silk manutae- 
tories at Amsterdam, Haarlem, and Breda. Woolen is principally manu- 
factured at Tillburg; linen and cotton in many parts of the two prov- 
inces. The earthenware works at Deift are extensive and celebrated. 
Schiedam is noted for its production of ardent spirits, particularly of 
gin. Butter and cheese are among the chief articles of export. 

An interesting branch of industry is the manufacture of paper, and 
the manufacture of bricks and tiles is also worthy of note. This re- 
markable country largely rewards the skiil and labor of the agriculturist ; 
the annual production of cereals amounting to 16,000,000 bushels, and 
of potatoes 20,000,000. But the fisheries are the most famous for their 
extent and productiveness, especially the herring-fishery, which has 
been carried on since the twelfth century, and has been termed the 
‘Dutch Gold Mine.” ‘The Netherlands possess little or no mineral 
wealth. Among the various branches of industry pursued ship build- 
ing holds the first place. The Dutch East Indiamen, in the time of 
wooden ships, were justly renowned. Societies “for the promotion of 
the public good,” as they are styled, abound throughout the provinces, 
for the establishment of schools, hospitals, asylums, and other works of 
public utility. Institutions for the relief of the destitute and suffering 
are abundant, though in general the poor are taken care of by the 
churches to which they belong. There are forty institutions for employ- 
ing poor laborers. Education is provided for by the government. 

. In Holland the laws of nature seem to be reversed; the sea is higher 
than the land. The greater portion of the country has been persever- 
ingly rescued from the water by the continued efforts and ingenuity of 
- man. The dikes and hydrographical works between Dallart and the 
Schelde are estimated to have cost $1,500,000,600. The people of the 
Netherlands, though placed apparently under circumstances the most 
unfavorable for the accumulation of wealth, overcame one difficulty after 
another with matchless perseverance, until they rendered their country 
the center of European commerce, and diffused the appliances of com- 
fort and the means of enjoyment among the lowest orders of the people. 


RATES OF WAGES. 


As the author was prevented by want of time from visiting this inter 
esting country, he is indebted to others for even the meager intormation 
in regard to labor which appears in the following pages. 


Wages in North Holland. 











3 Viages per 
Place, occupation, &c. oe ee Hours of labor. 
7 ees 
HELVERSIN. 


m spinning-factory : 
Oo: Brera sk. Be ore Saewia dae aterdiein ee dine weloase $3 20 to $4 00 
SPLUDEES ete acne ee aes cena cat =7{ 2 a0 to 5.60 Five days of 12 hours and 
Boys under 16 years. .---- ere oe 7 to 2 00 one day of 64 hours. 
NWiomtenHt. oo s- = esere = 200 to 3 20 
Girls under 16 years .---- 60 to 1 60 
Carpet manuiactories: 
Men’s average salary. -----------------+2--222eeceee- ++ 2 £0 } 8 to 10 hours per day. 
Boys’ average salary..-------------------+---++------- 1 50 
Manufactory of moltons; 
average rate of WAGES..---0-----2-- ev eee re ren eeee eee 
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Wages in North Holland—Continued. 


ee 


Place, occupation, &e. 


Wages per 











Renae Hours of labor. 
LAREN. 
ae poem manufactory : i 420 
Urea thet HMA OGRE AY. lenwectoeres Seemed 3.0 ; Bpy Moan ipee Oa: 
NAARDEN. 
et er eS oe $600 to 9 00 1240 4915 hours per da 
boys and Pirls) <<... 56S... ccs ee acs eee +- 200 to 3 00 ; y- 
ZAANDAM. 
ee. Be a eonintate «se oiee see Ses oe sie eee 6 cts. for } kilog.! 12 hours per day. ° 
KROMMENIE. 
ao eS ie ke OS te Be a eae ee 1 atts 10 ¢. 14 hours per day. 


The weavers who work at home from four to seven 
; ays TOCOLVeMcOnL teks ecees ood = ema ean 


Gauze-factory : 
Weavors 
Soakers 

Ribbon-weaving factory: 





AOA VOUS cot a srcec ust nupleGuitcux tact manner see tamenens 





2 00 to $3 20 


240 to 2 52 
24 to 54 


160 to 4 8 








Return respecting the spinning and ‘ 


weaving factories in South Holland. 





Commune. Kind of factory. 





Alblasserdam..| 1 steam spinning 
and weaving 
factory. 

Griessendem.-..| 2 hand weaving 

factories, priv- 

cipally for sail- 
cloth. 

steam cotton- 

spinning fac- 

tory 

30 cotton - facto- 

ries where the 
yarn is spun 
by band. 


Gouda 


2 tow - spinning 
factories. 

1 layet factory... 

1 layet factory. -- 


1 grain seed and 
damask — fac- 
tory. 

1 flag duck fac- 
tory. 

1 blanket factory 


Woolen-clothand 
blanket factory, 





Nieuwerkerk on} 3 fine-cotton spin- 
the Yssel, ning-factories. 
Rotterdam. .... 1 sail-cloth weav- 
ing factory. 

2 hair-cloth and 
jute - weaving 
fastories. 





Hours of labor. 


12 hours a day. 


Winter 8 a.m. 
to 8 p.-m.; 
summer 5a. 
m. to 8 p.m. 

12 hours a day. 


Summer, 13 to 
14 hours; 
winter, 10 to 
11 hours, 


From sunrise 
to sunset. 

11 hours a day 

11} hours a day 

103 hours a day 
deducting 24 
hours rest. 

10 to 12 hours 
a day. , 

12 hours a day 


11 hours a day 
11 hours a day 


10 hours a day 


10 hours a day. 





Rate of wages. 


men, 44 
children 
24 cents 


Average full-grown 
ceuits per day; for 
and sp:nsters, 8 to 
per (lay. 

Winter, 50 cents per day ; sum- 
mer, 70 cents per day. 


For men, from $2 to $6 per 
week ; for women, from $1.20 
to $2.40 per week. 

In this factory work is done by 
piece, atthe rate of from $2 40 
to $3.20, tor some $3.60, per 
week; turners and, children 
receive 32 to 60 cents per 
week, 

40 cents per day... <<. ..«---,: 


From $0 80 to $5.60 per week... 
From $0.60 to $6.40 per week... 


For all laborers, average rate 
of wages $1.60 per week. 


From $0.80 to $4.80 per week .. 


Boys and girls, $0.60 to $1.20 
per week ; work-people paid 
by piece, $1.60 to $4 per week; 
weekly wages, $2.40 to $4.80. 

For men, $2 to $8 per week; 
boys from 14®to 16, $1.20 to 
$1.60 per week ; women, $1.20 
to $1.80 per week ; girls from 
14 to 16, $0.80 to $1.20 per 
week. 

Average 60 cents per day.-.-.- 


Paid by piece, on an average 
$3.2) per week. 

Paid by the piece, the wages 
on an average #4 per week. 








Produce. 


In the last few years 
rather decreasing 
than increasing. 


As the mannfacture 
is ona small scale 
noparticulars can 
be given. 

Increased at the 
rate of 15 per 
cent. in 1871. 

Decreasing. 


Tolerably regular. 

Increasing. 

Fairly on the in- 
crease. 

Increasing. 

Regular. 


Increasing. 


Increased by 20 per 
cent. in the last 
five years: 


Moderate. 
Increasing. 


Increasing. 





Weaving factories. 
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2 Number of workmen. | Average wages per day. 
5 
Districts. a ba Above 16. | Below 16. | Above 16. | Below 16. 
ea |x 
e 5 
5 *. 
e = M. RB M. F. M. BoA ae B, 
Cents.| Cents. | Cents.| Cents. 
Pn Stee eee ana ts Ac eee eae eee ce. 10 60 16 6 it 28 16 12 8 
Asten, (woolen and cotton)..........-. 10 RO eames alvsca=s 12 48 5|\, seen eee d4 
abate io tenet olla tee MA SD etek 10 1 MOD hee oe 40) Pasa tes 10 Wanna 
ROUEN Hee ecient toes pee 9-10 156, 28 64 11 42 28 18 14 
Breda, (carpet-weaving). :....-...---.. 11 Tiitsecac ule some SOM ecae Tt \pateee 
CRGIIEOD sone tece sole ooeaceee tea een noai 33°) 305 95 97 30 40 26 20 16 
ROMER pacer n es woe otc oa eee ae eee ce 10 Op eeee ak son tae Nias ate 28) I saz tet tn ane | eee 
Heeze, (edgings) § 1 ee Solis se 13 ADiell| 2 sacrart 20 14 
REVIT eItE Ne See fo, cits) cck 5 cee a. 10 384 115 20 88 66 26 26 16 
Hertogenboseh, (5 ribbon, 4 lace, 1 10-1 137 ecto s 43) tice sine 4a ee ease 4 eave 
lamp-cotton, 1 carpet-factory.) 
Oirschot 10 Mii aiarects 2 1 32 He ee bo — 
Oosterhout Bs) a 3 2 3 36 20 24 14 
Stratum, (woolen) 13 | 105 10 4 4 40 30 14 12 
Stryp, (linen) 11) OMe te) S| 5 125 AD eae 16 
Tilburg* 10-11 /1, 600 |....-. 160) Pe.5 Aa ees 26) Towa 
Tongelie il Bllesee-alemececienocas KYB RAP eee ealtso saci 
BS ESRI fo AE ore Ee ern ah om winless 10 24 10 1 6 28 24 16 12 
Merbel.. =<... 10-11 29 9 1 2 2 19 2 20 
Wiaalze..:.... 10 50 4 12 3 27 16 12 j 8 
Woensel 10 BA feces alcicees 1 Baek Rees 20 
CCIE. 2 ko Hes Sica ae eee aes we o as 10 63 11 PSI ce Seek 28 16 ID eee 
Spinning-factories. 
SEO ees. . see oon nsec cee 1 M5 5 SEAR cio stake 6 2a 25) | oeeee 38 
ON ON ee sag 3s sn io ee aoa Saline > 1 12 17 26 5 30 54 40 20 26 
Eindnoven, (wool-spinning) -.---.----. 1 13 22 3 3 1 32 20 16 16 
EO bites on ain eieeio eset 4 13 44 26 24 13 38 28 16 16 
Stratum, (wool-spinning) ..--.-...-.-- 2 13 4p cose 6 5 50 30 14 12 
PaRUNINEE One ae Sone one notin sa ae noe a fe tie 52 |LO-LL j1, 252 646 288 177 46 26 22 20 
DU DERSEE = osclrincvicasawaisa see's < etnies 1 10 BWibecomebasaee 4 34 easel eseier 20 





























*In these numbers are included the weavers who work at home. 


RATES OF WAGES IN AMSTERDAM. 


Statement showing the rate of wages and the hours of labor of some of the principal factories 
and trades in Amsterdam in 1872. 

















, Hoaract A Average am’t 
Occupation. ieahor: Paid per— en per Remarks. 
Blacksmiths: 
Ordinary workmen ..---. 103) Hour. —--.s-< $3 16 to $3 78 
Competent workmen. .... 103 a2 00 scene 440 to 5 03 
Bread-factories : . (‘These men work 7 da ‘ 
20 |e > +; 5 zi 3 YS per 
pers SOEOMOM, ost cers % Sete ee 3 40 to 4 e week, Sundays included. In: 
oa aac bys eee pra cecars ee - one particular establishment. 
a 2 they have a small sbare in. 
Be OEapoayep= non 785* > 3 seat ai 4 2 : on | ihe profits, amounting to- 
gy OP ESgeR.- 2 Rohrer ee p | about £4 per annum for or-. 

Builders --- 0 <= eva meno --5- DO ere LO) < atelercies1= 6 84 | dinary workmen. 

Br emericn: (These men are provided with. 
Foremen, (Germans) ....- Unlimit’d) Month ...-.. 7 88 to 13 92 ee ao heedenmee i 
Brewers, (Germans) ..---- EZ ETO LO) cin sO uareteinie tale 4 U2 to 6 52 themselves) cooked fur them, 

independent of their. wages. . 
Engineers, (Dutchmen) -- fon eyee kere. =-t 6 04 : 
Carters, (Dutchmen) .-..- M3tonl4s|—2-d0 225.21 3 84 to 6 04/( These men have only their- 
Laborers, (Dutchmen) - -- 1D SOF des 3 60 to 4 84 j wuges. 
Carpenters, (Dutchmen). - PUNO eeta ana 4 40 
Bri slaw ( These men, during the te 
Ae ayn Es mer months, often work 15 
Bricklayers ..-...---.---- 12 | Hour.....-..| 432 to 508) hours per day; but in win- 
. Hodmen 2 ig ee a ae 12 ---G0..--.---% 3 60 Js ter, in hard frosts, they are 
Assistants ...--..--.----- 25220 aire 288 to 3 24 sometimes eutirely out of ” 








work. 
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Statement showing the rate of wages and the hours of labor, §¢.—Continued. 
































Average am’t 
of wages per 


Remarks. 








; Hours of : 
Occupation. t Paid per— 

: Jabor. week, 
BTuUshMaAKers sc. <aasccseewces 10 tot? Pisce . 2. <c 
Cabinet-making: 

Cabinet-makers .......... RUF SORT et ic trans 3 60 to 
Superior workmen, (carv- 1 gl ee ae 6 64 to 
ers and upholsterers.) 
Candle-factories ; 
ROTNEINON occa ees nice s- 12 Wide coe wax 
WiOrkiM@n to. ae eea2ccs nce 12°) Piece .....-- 
MOMAIOS! ons cajzacemecccss 10 ope t Skwton. 1 20 to 
Engine-driver 10 eek Boos 
Carpenters: 
PLOUSO semciesies oncsccces sc 92} HGUP ie. c ven 3 60 to 
PSUAMA Neus hs/aie iio Schecls wc wise 10), Daivred emece. 
Ship, (in governm’t-yard). 10°) Week ?...-2. 
Coach-bnilders : 
SHMONS emcees eee cece U1 | Hearse. 2 64 to 
Builders, painters, and up- TD eedOeccreces 2 64 to 
holsterers. 
Diamond catters and polish- 10 08 to 
ers. 
DD SVEDS asco cos ce. a smemiale 2 40 to 
Dock-laborers 4 84 to 
Gas-works: 
Foremen....... fesiacapSaieiele 4 84 to 
PLOROUS acest sce cisc sca coe 4 40 to 
OLS. oe eee nee 2 60 to 
Coal:Garters Ul o..\.228 <8: 3 60 to 
Coal-quenchers ---... 
Sypbon-pumpers 3 20 to 
. Gite-keepers ...-.......- 
Lamp-lighters ........... 1 80 to 
MUNG See bk acs enc 2 64 to 
Hammer-men .......-.... 1 92 to 
Bricklayers’. ....-22-. 3 12 to 
PIOUMENT. 22. 525s5s050 
MAEPONLONS. .- seen nece 2 88 to 
LOO POMS 7 Stes cele Ses 
AUDMEM sc tia. chose scence 2 40 to 
PIMURRONS esc m chee cose ct cok 3 00 to 
Rens etait e ms cicero e 2 00 to 
Meter-inspectors......... 3 12 to 
Ovcasional-laburérs ....-. 2 00 to 
GubnsMNGHS heen. Jon 00 faces 3 60 to 
PGMGORN settee ote wicidSie times we 4 00 to 
PUNO ENOTES os an) ioe satncece coe 72 to 
PeaMTpersaeesmes css ce ccc ar as 
BNEDM NEB sce viera\vsieyac. ss 4 84 to 
Painters and glaziers ........ 
READ DOUS a aies ioe cise saute mesos 11 | Hourand day) 2 40 to 
Printing: 
Compositors ............. 10 oo week,) 63 20 to 
PRESSIMON aes <ee nes eect e 10 or piece. 3 60 to 
Railways: 
[WIRED MON oo. 5056 2e eee 15) Daaiy.- Jeb eck 2 80 to 
TROMMtSRAGN 52.22.22. cane 15 |scedos oaeahes 
euarON eet. ecco ct foe 15:3) Weeksecce.. 3 80 to 
Engine-drivers........... IS ADaVisnt sicmee ec 3 78 to 
Engine-titters............ il 5 44 to 
MURAD OUGONSs wo sa ce eo ciscicec. « 15 . 2 80 to 
Segar-makers.......-..-..... 10:1 10005 < Si ee a 3 60 to 
Shoemakers : 
Ordinary workmen....... Unlimit’d| Piece........ 2 40 to 
Superior workmen...-...|. M02. < AO aetna 3 60 to 
. Stone-masons:-..........-..... od | ED OU oe reer 
Sugar-refiners ...........-+. IIS SWieGK: ckccon 5 00 to 
MU BUONG)cscaminse ek son eos scp e ee Unlimiv’d) Hour & piece} 4 84 to 
SEO ERS otra see eon a cia ehame 114) Week....... 2 40 to 
Upholsterers. ors. .s.eckeans 10 | Hour and day 





$2 40 to $4 84 


5 32 
7 96 


7 96 
6 64 


32 24 
84 


24 


08 


_ 
CF CRORE ARROW RO RWWNWWIhDOWWohoOoNe a 


3 92 
3 08 
5 12 
7 04 
6 20 
2 98 


7 24 


wounare 
'aanaowxrnw 
CcCos,m ek LS 





| 
| 


| 
| 
: 


| 
| 
| 


| 


The men employed in the 
government-yard are, tor the 
most part, engaged perma- 
nently, and the married men 
have to pay 40 cts. per week 
to the widows’ fund. 


These men are often out of 
work. 


These men work 7 days per 
week, Sundays included. 


From 72 cents to $6.16+ when 
working extra hours. 


These men work 7 days per 
week, Sundays ineluded.— 
The engine-drivers are em- 
ployed two-thirds of the week 
in driving engines and are 
kept in reserve the other 
third. Every third week 
the engines are examined, 
and during that time the 
drivers are paid as if act- 
ively employed. 

Of ordinary kinds, a man can 
make from 500 to 700, and of 
the better sorts from 200 to 

JO per day. He is assisted 
by a bey, to whom he has to - 
pay from 40 cents to $1.20 
per week out of his wages. 
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Statement showing the rate of wages and the hours of labor, §¢e.—Continued. 





Hours of Average am’t 

















Occupation. aber Paid per— of wages per Remarks. 
‘ week, 
Workmen employed on the 
Amsterdam Canal and Har- 
bor Works: 
PL GCrae ee) oe ee UW $7 24 ; 36 cents per hour when under 
water, 
EME ARON Seeger oe ann cnn a 11 4 84 |) 
Platolayers. 2 .2~<.ccsce: iL 4 56 
ALTUOOMONS © os cee2 ac! bol i 4 84 | 
Blacksmiths ............- 11 6 04 
Sgriicersys. 2236 see sae 11 4 44 | During the summer months 
Shokerg)-<<es a5 -5.ccnce sss oy s 4 84 | these men often work 14 
Carpenters .-.. ..--...... iL 5 32} hours per day, and then . 
SRUOLE Leek see co ee: il 484}| earn about £1 per week. 
DAW PONS).--S-5c-\-<0-=.- 11 4,84 ]}> When employed on exten- 
Laborers’. s 5-62-20 coe 1 4 32 | sive works they are usually 
Horse-keepers -...-----.. 11 4 84 paid per mile, the wages 
HLorse-drTivers == 5. ..2.-2.'- 11 4 56 varying according to the 
Horse-drivers, (English- il 5 44 | nature of tho soil. 
men.) ; : 
Watchmen, (Englishmen) TUNE Ome Sees 408 
Boys, (Eniglish) -......... Dea G0 ae emes 1 68 
Piie-drivers, (Englishmen) hi Osc es se. B12 




















In consequence of the continually increasing price of food and house-rent, a general 
rise of wages has been effected during the last few months, without causing any ill- 
feeling between the employers and their workmen, and in many instances the former, 
well aware of the evil results of strikes to both parties, have anticipated the reasona- 
ble wishes of the latter by allowing them a higher rate of wages, without awaiting 
any demonstration on the part of the men. Of late the system of payment by the 
hour has become pretty general, and works well, as by that means there is hardly any 
fear of conspiracies or combinations of workmen for the purpose of coercing their 
employer to reduce the number of hours of labor, the wen having an interest in work- 
ing as long as their employers will permit. The question then naturally arises how do 
Dutch workmen and their families manage to live on these small incomes in such an 
expensive place? In reply I must, in the first place, explain that to the industrial 
classes in Holland, animal food, cheese, eggs, beer, currants, raisins, sugar, &c., are 
luxuries of which they partake only on Sundays, and then but sparingly, and in some 
instances not at all. They live chiefly on potatoes, cheap vegetables, such as carrots, 
turnips, onions, cabbage, &c., stewed with lard, and bread, both wheat and rye. When 
cheap vegetables are not procurable, they vary their meal by dried pease and beans of 
various kinds, or rice, barley, and flour, prepared with butter milk and treacle. The 
rent of a single room now varies from 438 to $4 cents per week, and a floor of the same 
sized roums can be obtained at from 72 to $1.20. 


WAGES IN ROTTERDAM. 
Statement showing the rates of wages and the hours of labor in Rotterdam in 1872. 


Average am’t 








Trades. Sour ae Paid per— ot wages per 
week. 
Bakers ee eee Aas Soe aoe cleceiaes ea seas eae 10. KOW 60K... a2. saaseoeces as $3 60 
el Ag: InN Sones sooo « sean ote e ios se 52 10 #2 88 to 4 32 
7 24 to 7 64 
3 96 
4 














4 
3 
BINS Lee ae ee eae ieisiemnla\minlvisiawiaimis .nieie cial 24 

PO BGRE AOLOIS serie a aelte ea oan nas vaeinss ee =is0i= 0 0 3 60 to 4 84 
A EUOT Hea ee aes Se eee ea cencinciinnesas 3 60 
PP fren Were eee oe oe scleiele a ella calen ale winetc.<mn aw 3 20 to 3 60 
Pe PMOUS coe sis sow sen sas 3 20 to 4.84 
Railway-guards 3 80 to 5 12 
Railway-laborers 2 40 to 2 &8" 
Sail-makers ..-- 2 88 
Shoemakers ....---./.---- 2 40 to 3 60 
ECE TAONG Ene ons cae aos senc peeniee< scam asec eqs 3 Rd 
AN@ar-Tefiners ..---- ------ eee eee eee eee ee eee eee 3 60 to 4 84 
Sinai e USE ee at eee: areca, 10 3 84 to 4 32 
Dimilans eee ae oe a area ee eel sate wreisinieir/tam teers = Unlimit’d 4 84 to 5 C4 
10 3 60 





Upholsterers .....--..0---. 0-00 --- 02 enn 2 eee teen ee: 
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DUTCH ARTISANS—DIAMOND-CUTTING. 
{From the British Almanac, 1874.] 


In the Nether’ands the rates of wages approximate somewhat more closely to those 
current in England, but the cost of bouse-rent and provisions is greater, so that, in 
fact, every 20s. earned in Holland does not go so far as 15s. in thiscountry. The Dateh 
artisans are, as a rule, steady, patient, and skillful, but their work lacks finish and 
taste. Holland is not in any sense of the word a manufacturing country. It is asa 
maritime people that we encounter tbe rivalry of the Dutch, who make excellent sailors 
and fishermen, and are content with lower wages then would satisfy Huglish seamen. 
But there is one industry, that of diamond-cutting, peculiar to Holland. It is carried 
on at Amsterdam, and is chiefly in the hands of Jews, who earn from £6 to £7 per 
week. With the exception of this class of workers, the general condition of the Dutch 
artisans is in every respect inferior to that of their. English brethren, 


EXPENDITURES OF WORKMEN’S FAMILIES. 


Estimate of the weekly expenses of a blacksmith, with his family of a wife and one child. 
[From British consular reports.] 






















Articles. ; U.S. gokl. Articles. U.S. gold. 

PEMGO-OTOACIGS Jee orm straic pisses ares talele beh asi =e $0' 40' |) Vinerar, pepper... <...+2----<e--sre-as- 0 04 
DOAVOMDROAG sckaes-nieetee ee mectences AW Onl” 22 is ih viepsielgiate ne sea tue apes sate os i 8 
¢ Port and wood 'ss.s-ct cc eses ose en eta 14 

Cokelor coal’ 222k suwads Reexess Joes 14 

; Svap..--- 8 

IOS CaRGh se see erate sete 4 

Washing and mangling 4 

Thread a.2ce2s oinccsaesce ssheteseaeeee 10 

Water. ot.demesktas 4 

House-rent . 40 

Siecle es cma aeesisiotstes eas sles cea mata 10 

Buriai-fund 3 

othes 2. ask. a.s sae ee ewe sceeeaeee 40 

Spiritsior beer: S< 5 ss se ocilaven 8 Sockesee oo |esaeaeetee 

TODAECO LK edacks cncitocopes aos ae eeiyeeee se 6 

Oval Son ec's esses noe 38) 











The following is an estimate of expenses made by a mason, with a wife and two chil- 
dren. He must be well off, for he indulges in butter and much bacon, aud spends 
nearly half as much again as the smith: 











Articles, U.S. gold. Articles. U.S. gold.” 

House-rent MOF AM Galiheatscmeeeece a. ceewene coe caer caee $0 06 
MIO RATO ES Tee aim psc oleae co eefersn BO IN" WGGGHaDlesit. ...1r cic cls Saas ae men ean betes 16 
SEDI Oem iaiete cin cic avert ete seer ara mine alae : 30 |} Wihite bread >... ac. eacesinns = asienieq ete 16 
Rye-bread 30).}] “‘Dobaccome.-s--* ce 6 
Motte teens -e Ss ane eee 22 || Doctor’s fund 10 
MOTs ects. a, .tetcbicta'e eee elle ofS ole cosietianee 16 || Sick and burying fund. -.............-..}, 8 
84 || Unforeseen expenses. -..--:-.---..-..-.- 12 

S24) (SCHOOHME ki. scctics <n aaecetee caneeeeeee 10 

18 || Clothing ....-. RISE ase tise sem sar a 50 
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Next, we have a list of what is considered a legitimate expenditure by a bricklayer, 
with a wife and four children. The family is larger than that of the mason, but the 
house would seem to be interior and the weekly expenses are much smaller. 


SS Fn pp nN 

















Articles. U.S. gold. Articles. U.S. gold. 
SEC Pca ira iain wae ce aiciaa ass alain ac $0 40 || Salt and pepper.....:...............--- $0 06 
Wheaten bread MAN MOM py erctciors.v sicisib'v/as be aaiea c= ss Sei See c ere 16 
20M Pare ed WOOGM «nce =.2 ccs codccncclteieies 12 
Ba Coke OniCoal. soot sit eo sSs- scccewmees 12 
ANON MERA ew. Shae. ccubta kes sabe eee teen 8 
4 || Starch and washing............-.------ 54 
PON) EN UORL teen ads a aes ce ans ce ae Senate 6 
mill) Winteiesees seu ter esa So Noss sak ese aen 5k 
Qa} MELO USE NANG ts-2cb 4 cas emaep eae oo ek canon 40 
Bi sural MING OS ssaas devise decease decess 5 
AD a NG lobhincew ne: sae so gas ean soe 40 
BH SPINS OLIVE? 266 p---feiinisiemasos ee< est 6 
DEAN ERONROCOL se av uae mais ses fain ae he eee ree 6 
Miscellaneoms s.2tel0.. foecste.edee se 6 
16 TOLANG «cms eieiaoe coacecsaaciee aren 3 90 











Lastly, we have the modest estimate of a bricklayer’s laborer, who, blessed with a 
wite and four young children, reckons his expenditure by the day, subscribes, like the 
others, to the doctor and the undertaker, and finishes by spending considerably more 
than he is supposed to earn.. 


Articles. U.S. gold. Articles. Io. S. gold. 








roadie oe pe sa 2lk eet doce (aeasestees SOGOSN yi NDi Eee ahs Res ee, ar Se tetas 
Rice or grits. ....- Rec a etn eit hed 5t 
4 Potaliperd ayy c-cise clase stacia& eae 
5 
3 Total per week 
Qe Nt PLOUBO YO banc occ aa ose em enice ces eee 
2 Sick and burial fund 
44 
10° Total weekly expenses..-.--...--- 3 49 





There are two points specéally to be observed in these estimates. The one is the in- 
ferior style of living, which such estimates denote. Asa rule, no meat but bacon is 
ever tasted, and but little of that. With one exception, it is not admitted by any of 
these men that they should lay ont any portion of their wages on spirits or beer, or 
drink anything stronger than tea and coffee. Iimagine that in practice they are not 
all of them thorough temperance men; still, it isremarkable that they do not reckon 
even beer as a legitimate item of expenditure. : 

The other point to be remarked is that, notwithstanding the narrow limits within 
which the household expenses are kept, they in every case considerably exceed the 
nominal wages of the head of the family. This point was noticed by tse committee, 
who, after examining and comparing many more of these estimates than I bave given 
above, came to the conclusion that the average bare necessaries of an ordinary work- 
man, with an average family, amounted to 9 florins (15s.) a week, while his average 
wages did not exceed 6 florins 60 centimes (11s.) if he was a skilled, and 4 florins 80 
centimes (8s.) if he was a perfectly unskilled laborer; that there thus remained a deti- 
cit of 2 florius 40 centimes (48.) in the one case, and 4 florins 2 centimes (7s.) in the 
other, which had to be provided for by the man working out of hours, or by the help 
of the wife or children. 


CONDITION OF THE LABORING-CLASSES IN HOLLAND. 


[From British consular reports.] 


There can be little doubt that if the laboring-classes in Holland are. prosperous and 
happy, they owe it to their own patient industry, their provident habits, and their 
natural contented disposition. Living in a land which owes its very existence to the 
ingenuity and. labor of man, at any moment liable to be called out to work again for 
their lives and homesteads, they owe little to nature, much to themselves. What they 
acquire with pain they guard wiih care. The Dutch laborer, whether in field or town, 
reflects on the value of his earnings; the energies which a warmer blood and a more 
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impetuous temperament would expend in political excitement, he consecrates to the im- 
provement of his own individual lot; the question of the hour, the news of the day, 
possess little interest for him; he prefers his Bible to his newspaper, and his family 
fireside to the public, the reading-room, or the political meeting. Jealous to a degree 
over the liberty he already possesses, he does not sigh for more, and prefers enjoying 
in peace the advantages already secured to him, to agitating for others which his 
fathers did without. The Dutch artisan can live comfortably and contentedly on 
what would ill-suffice to satisfy the wants of an English laborer. He gets lower wages, 
he lives in a country where protection is still professed and duties are still higa, 
where the necessaries of life are about as dear as in England, and the luxuries dearer, 
and yet his home is happier and _ his family healthier than many which could be found 
elsewhere. Spending less on himself he has more left for his children, and what he 
Saves in beer he spends in bread. The usual wages of a skilled artisan, such as a car- 
penter, joiner, plumber, or smith, may be reckoned, in the larger towns of Holland, at 
about $3.84 a week; his wife, perhaps, adds 72 or 96 cents by taking in washing, and 
the man himself, by working out of hours, on odd jobs, often adds another shilling or 
two. I imagine a steady family would thus find the united earnings not fall short of 
$5.28 a week. Men whose trades or occupations require less skill are worse paid, un- 
less, indeed, the absence of skill is compensated for by the additional severity of the 
labor. The firemen or stokers in the gas-works at the Hague receive 17s. 6d. a week ; 
but for this they have to work in relays of twelve hours at a time, day or night, as the 
case may be, and seven days in the week, with an additional six hours every Saturday 
to secure the weekly rotation of day and night work. In the smaller towns in the in- 
terior of the country, where living is cheaper, house and ground rent low, and skilied, 
labor less in demand, wages are much lower ; there, an artisan who might earn $3.60 or 
$3.84 a week in the capital, has to content himself with $2.40. These are the wages 
often paid to factory hands. A favorite mode of remuneration for labor is that of pay- 
ing by piece-work. This plan is adopted even on the premises of the employer. Thus 
a& master cabinetmaker will furnish all the materials for making a table; the table 
will be made in hisown workshop, under his eye; but whether his workman is industri- 
ous or idle will make no difference to him, tor he will pay him the same sum on its 
completion. Another very general mode of payment is by tbe hour instead of by the 
week. In this case’ the artisan naturally earns more in the summer, when the days are 
long, than he can do in the winter. The Pay varies according to the nature of the 
labor, skilled or otherwise. The rates of from 4 to 8 cents per hour embrace the princi- 
pal variations. Each skilled workman is required to find his own tools, with the ex- 
ception of those of an immovable nature, such as lathes, presses, and machinery of all 
kinds. The hours of labor in the summer are generally twelve, including intervals for 
two or three meals. These consist of breakfast, at about 8; dinner, about mid-day ; 
and occasionally tea toward evening. Half an hour is considered enough for the first 
and last, but dinner is a more important matter and occupies, with its subsequent re- 
pose and pipe, an hour or an hour and a half. 


LABOR IN RUSSIA. ue 


LABOR IN RUSSIA. 


The last of the transatlantic countries to which attention will be 
directed in connection with the subject of labor, is that vast and inter- 
esting section of the Russian Empire which forms the western portion of 
her territory. Whether considered in regard to its population,* which 
falls but little short of the combined population of any two of the most 
populous countries of Europe, or the vast extent of its territory, which 
extends through thirty degrees of latitude, or great diversity of its 
products, which comprise the rich furs of the extreme north, the truits 
of semi-tropical climates, and all the varied products of the temperate 
zone, it stands without a peer among the nations of the old world. In 
its vast areas of fertile soil, its great forests of valuable timber, and the 
great variety and abundance of its mineral products, it possesses the 
germs of a vast development. Although largely devoted to stock-raisin Z, 
producing a breed of horses which is, perhaps, not excelled for strength 
and hardihood, it is also extensively devoted to agriculture, although 
only about three hundred million acres are under cultivation. Grain 
and hemp are exported in vast quantities, the former competing sharply 
with the United States in the corn markets of England. The Russian 
manutactories are, however, of comparatively recent origin, commenc- 
ing in the reign of Peter the Great, by whom, and by his enterprising 
successors, the Empress Catherine the Great, the Emperors Alexander 
and Nicholas, and the present enlightened sovereign, Alexander IL, they 
have been encouraged. Except in sheet-iron, in the quality of which 
product Russia stands unrivaled, her exports of manufactured products 
have not been extensive. 


EXPORTS FROM RUSSIA TO THE UNITED STATES. 


The following statement shows the extent and values of the products 
of Russia which find a market in the United States. It will be ob- 
served that our imports of raw products from that country consist, 
chiefly, of wool, flax, and hemp, while sheet-iron forms the only manu- 
factured article of considerable value. 





* Population of the principal European countries. 


Ss aD PurOpe «Willi eban lant. = .. sates b</- clans awtas ooehnie <i velo eice 71, 174, 198 
MONE ASLEEP Oo ee ee PPM et ao ne noosa Ses wtaloisiasl stances erccoee wise alate 41, 080, 846 
UN Com WAbHOULEAl MOUSeee aoe tees oe eee tae oa noe as ees cee Soe eee en ee 36, 102, 921 


Wied Kingdoms sears ones. 2226 coc ote Auseette sachs ccmiae teeta e emetic es 31, 483, 700 
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Statement of imports into the United States from Russia during the year ended June 30, 1874. 





Imports direct from | Imports indirect from 


























































Russia. Russia. 
Year ended June 30, 1874. pees 
Quantities.| Values. |Quantities.| Values. 
FREE OF DUTY. 
RB OUNICAIS cnt neste sais sins ieinipey rleenine cle'>baleisisisie'> =n a~=e='s'= = a)e lea ana zee 
Hair of all kinds, unmanatactured .- .pounds.. 20, 280 $12, 511 
Paper materials = lOmeae 3128, 013 1 Olt 
PAO UHON BT Ul CLO Ruan Anitn ane alsicis eae since ss peiscich mnejsine Selle spieete ete wie 41, 903 
FROLHEROO OM COC. pack e vice ans Sonaeieetnas anal Some eae ay 65) 425". eee » 14, 266 
DUTIABLE, i 
PRINHTOR eRe dette rs cams stairs nanieie eee own cinco ee pounds... |). scec . 25-4 leeneese esos 214, 098 $256, 190 
Cordage, rope, and twine do ...| $917, 229 $99, be 27, 027 3, 391 
POGELOMHMIALMAACTULCS 5 .:ciisia'icla wnaisine's'cinaia wciee slewlas os uihlsim eee alate <iny BSS itso sad <sin ye || Pelee eee 
SSIS POOUS Moc:atcles Saute as tac ces earaistae ais sevseeaielara| ala oan einai 325 |.------2--- |----2---- ose 
TASS, MAW «oe 3-3 sot wipe sah a Scheie s Soccer tons.. 489 119, 959 ae he 33, 696 
AMAT WEACHUTOS Of ac cwscps scence paceiee es ectee es leans os a MORNE dae weee Sts i, a 
BROMIDE W) vc a's — aa Soe = Secetebn pia oa'e's asic eciow tous. . 297 MOS lesa taa eee 
PiBanufacturediol be. ccessct aos dba: Uae a acllee aah IGE thes apse oa oe lee ee =: 
BinOT yy Dal AT ON. 5 aan omar meei~ ieee i POUNCE a een ee clean ee ee 242, 087 7; 230 
SAGOUITON j.scl stl eos eee eats wae et do....| 2, 609, G&2 236,552 | 2, 244, Oss 210, 7 uf 
ite ManOtrghUles OL bse cs.0a0.nse.ceml- oe yste nisl rive siege tae eiee Varese hs DM ee ee ae 142 
Weather or all kinds. 255... 2.25.52 pounds... 3, 638 2) 420 42, 378 a pie 
MMAwIactures of | alee Rise Sad Sew ees Salllosee sasea es Ds ial tage = a ier 1 2te 
Seeds, flaxseed or linseed. .-.--...----:----- buchels. - 56 (ig Piece tie es be 
IO WACCONGIBATS'.. 6 oo aah ode Pease ine Bases pounds. . 150 162 88 t99 
Piste. ST DOULES. dose cecied «cess cnita das Peed dozen... 40 389 125 TU2 
VOOR MAW oS: Act ws /enicad os na eceee ean assets pounds..| 3, 118, 930 545, 0x8 | - 847,465 137, 718 
PARI O DORA LIGLOS los aeele moo «we eemieiae =e aeties eae eee | ele ce ae GO Leer ce ack 536) 
ALOMAR CMTE eee on ctercininiee wet tele iain. a' rales fale | ele oot V LOR (a5 en 2 eae 691, 678 
Novalareenoty Ct trys <,etaa-.ec = kelea ss ceiem ens ae ne eee eee 65,4253) Pema as 14, 266 
otal WM POrts. e-.-c-a= seeders secesceses SocmNeeeeeEeeeses 125% TO". ca socseeees 705, 944 





The indirect imports came through the ports of— 


SECO eee a ea ee eh cnn sea = Re ee ee eS i Ree: cL Robe e hee lane ee nee $593 
Germany 349, 259 
England 356, 092 


Total . 3 705, 944 





MINERAL PRODUCTS AND RESOURCES. 


The future capabilities of manufacturing industry in Russia may be es- 
timated in part by the abundance of raw material, especially of minerals. 
From a work prepared tor the Vienna Exhibition by Mr. Skalijkowsky, 
entitled * Tableaux de Vindustrie des Mines de Russie ea 13571,” the 
foliowing intormation in regard to Russian mining industry is ex- 
tracted : 


In 1871 the number of mines owned by Russia and producing gold was 979; 
platinum, 6; silver-lead, 21; copper, 76; iron, 1,174; zine, 6; cobalt, 1; tin, 13; coal, 
e205 pyrites, 1; chrome, 6; ruck-salt, 4; besides 697 vuaphtha pits. Their yield was 
from 17,000,000 tons of gold-sand, 86,400 pounds of gold, from 16,800 tons of platinum- 
sand, 4,504 pounds of platinum, 35,120 tons of silver-lead ore, 100,365 tons of copper- 
ore, 320,000 tons of ivon-ore, 42,400 tons of zinc-ore, 10} tons cobalt-ore, 8,U00 tous of 
pyrites, $17,000 tons of coal (black coal and brown coal,) 22,000 tons of naphtha, 7,000 
tous of chrome iron-ore, and 455,000 tons of rock-salt. The smelting-works ur Russia 
prodaced from these raw ores, silver, 29,000 pounds; lead, 1,740 tons; copper, 4,.00 
tons; tin, 8 tons; spelter, 2,700 tons; pig-iron, 354,000 tons; iron castings, 3U,UUU tons ; 
wrought-iron, 241,500 tons ; steel, 7,000 tons; copper sheets, 350 tous ; aud zine sheets, 
500 tons, and material for 11,255,000 roubles. The works gave employment to 266,300 
men. 
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THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES OF RUSSIA. 


From a work similar in character to the one above quoted from, but 
relating to another branch of industry, as indicated in its title,* the fol- 
lowing facts are condensed. The quantities and values have been reduced 
to the weights, measures, and currency of the United States: 

THE WOOLEN INDUSTRY. 


The fabrication of tissues of wool was founded in Russia by Peter the Great. The 
principal branch of this industry, the manufacture of cloth, was not originally estab- 
lished for supplying the general consumption, but to furnish uniforms for the Russian 
soldiers, and the ulterior development of this industry is intimately connected with 
supplying cloth for the army. phe ‘ 

The first manufactory of cloth for the use of the troops was founded at Moscow by 
Peter the Great, in 1698, on his return from his foreign travels. Later, in 1812, it was 
provided by ordinance that Rassian cloths should be generally used by the army; and 
with this object in view there were created thirty factories, which received various 
privileges. The sovereign gave them lands, granted to them the right of holding serfs 
as workmen, and, moreover, made advances to cover the expenses of starting the estab- 
lishments, 

in 1822 the quantity of cloths furnished by the Russian manufacturers for the army 
exceeded, for the first time, the demand, reaching 4,000,000 archines,t (3,111,111 yards:) 

The progress of the cloth factories from 1800 to 1530 is as follows: In 1004 there were 155 
cloth factories, in 1814,235,and in 1820, 304, employing 53,000 workmen, and making more 
than 4,120,000 yards per year; finally, in 1830, the number of factories had risen to 
390, employing 67,000 workmen and making 5,908,888 yards per, year. At the present 
time the woolen industry fully supplies the necessities of the army. In 1856, at the 
epoch of the Crimean war, it was able to supply the army with 10,000,000 yards of cloth. 

The manufacture of articles of fashion .from combed-wool did not commence in 
Russia until after 1830, and then foreign yarns were employed. Spinning combed-wool 
was not attempted until some time later. 

The gradual progress of tuis industry is shown by the importations of yarn. Before 
1830 the importations were absolutely nothing : 


Pounds, 
ILS VOLS 2. cokia ante sain at /cia'a aleiersinaciokic se aneaeissecas proccss ceeees $113, 400 
ROPER LC LOA meee Net Po ane nots ciao tate so claes ale siomrneti cn Gee 900, 090 
ERE) be GOO iors sramerion eter mh rate mis atic crarcts Shaan oer marere see areata a eee 2, 016, 000 
EBeI Eo UO LOO eat cee o a ee on wc cece epee eer Netra erie eedialers Save estate 3, 240, 000 
LE TRS EMU e288 Ss peak a ee ee 7, 560, 000 


A notable increase is observed in 1869-1871; and in order to represent fully the pro- 
duction of woolen fabrics for this period, these figures should be increased about one- 
eighth for the combing-wool spun in the four establishments now in operation in 
Moscow. It may be added that the great care devoted to the raising of sheep, and to 
the shearing and washing of wool in the interior of Russia and the Baltic Provinces, 
by furnishing excellent raw material, has contributed much to the progress of man- 
ufactures in spinuing and weaving wool. The progress within twenty years has been 
such that many woolen fabrics now rival the best that come from abroad, 

The following table exhibits the progress of the wool-manutactures for three-year 
periods from 1862 to 1871: ; 

Woolen industry of Russia. 














Woolen yarns. Cloths. 
etal. a, weenie L, deageme 
Years. g S he B 5 2 
eR =] oe eS i 9g © oO 
£3 Za ee | 48 | 2a a 
as a =°9 AS) "a5 aS 
es Bas aR mS 5 a a 
Bl i test A ZF b 
ORT IGROR Tee jhe 8 Orns ae ae 22 | 2,190 |*81, 152, 600 390 | 74, 620 | $20, 476, 050 
re Foe ee re 27 | 2,830 | 1,687,150 418 | 745,320 | 25, 091, 475 
age ete 2 ees eaten eT)! 29 | 3,620 | 1,650, 150 483 | 73,640 | 28, 098, 675 
CET rs i i ET a ES Se 40 | 3,700} 2,325,675] 510 | 75,900 | 32, 925, 000 





i isti : i i 5 ie,” by Vébolsine ared vender 
* “ Notice Statistique sur les Industries Textiles en Russie,” by M. A. Nébolsine, preparec @ 
the direction of the Teaberial Russian Commissioner of the Universal Exposition of Vienna in L873. 
+ An archize or arshecn is 28 aches 
tThe pood computed at 36 pounds, i 
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' Woolen industries of Russia—Continued. 




















Fabrics of combed wool. Total. 
a Se et et — ey 
Vigntn ° & ° a ° i: ° ze ° a - a 
a Ab ee 3 hen & 3S 
cH om os On 2S g os 
25 | 22 pg 8| 28 | 22 eg 
Be) RS "ae ee Boe ae 
Fis eae Fa ES Pe a 
A A e A A & 
UME OS ce ete: catae ee meiies es Ghrdginitaecs viccet 120 | 14,580 | $5, 863, 650 532 | 91,390 | $27, 492, 300 
PEGI Ode Paap saan Aeoeeacteeere ade kecccel: 135 | 17, 400 8, 446, 950 5t0 | 93, 550 35, 225, 475 
SERCO meee ee em Saami cknae soak 160 | 19, 400 9, 417, 675 672 | 96, 060 39, 166, 500 
Sie eee TELE ae an oa eencies sccwiecint bess 248 | 30, 660 | 14, 700, 000 798 |110, 200 49, 950, 675 





*In this and subsequent tables the Russian rouble is computed at 75 cents, which is about its equiva- 
Jent in the currency of the United States when the premium on gold is 15 per cent. 


It will be seen by the foregoing table that a steady progress has been made in the 
woolen industry, especially in the weaving branch, but that while the number of estab- 
lishments and the value of products have increased, the number of workmen has 
diminished. This decrease in the number of workmen since 1861 must be attributed 
to the enfranchisement of the serfs. Many establishments which produced the coarse 
cloths for clothing the troops were carried on by the landed proprietors upon their 
own estates, and the labor employed by them was almost exclusively that of the serfs, 
who paid rent for the lands in this way. The influence of emancipation upon the 
cloth industry is shown by the following figures : : 

In 1860 there were 430 cloth factories, employing about 95,000 workmen and produc- 
ing annually about $19,500,000 of merchandise. The number of factories and workmen 
commenced to diminish in 1862, and in 1863 reached the minimum number of 365 
factories and 72,000 workmen; but the total value of products remained the same. 
Since that time the cloth industry has taken a new direction. The necessity of econ- 
omizing labor has led the manufacturers to adopt improved machines which do the 
work with fewer workmen. : 

The following table shows the statistics of the woolen industry of Russia, of Poland, 
and of Finland, separately and in the aggregate: : 
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The products of the several provinces of the empire, which exceed a million dellars 
in value, are the following: 


BOSCO, cout cie eae eek eet. - $30,874,500 | Tschernigoff................ $1, 986, 750 
RAGE KONE a0 a1 .c.cec meee eee 6, 138, 000 | St. Petersburg -...........-. 1, 942, 500 
POO 62 nye ciataapeae sleet 3, COO, 000)! LAvontape oo. seee ce ceete ome 1, 866, 750 
RROD MEIC He 2s. cmclarn oe oe ae yO. d, 0) MSc RILIS emer a ee ate tee Meee 1, 368, 000 


The principal raw material used is native wool. Foreign wools are imported only in 
small quantities, (100,000 pounds in 1871,) and are used principally in Poland and the 
Baltic provinces. ; 

The wools used are, first, the merino wools, of which Russia produces about 1,800,000 
pounds annually, but a part is exported ; second, the Russian wool of the borders of 
the Don and the countries beyond the Volga; third, the Tsisgais wool, the wool of the 
hordes, (Ural, Emba, and Adaew ;) fourth, camel’s hair, of which 700,000 pounds are 
collected aunually. A part of the Russian wool is exported. sa % 2 


THE CLOTH INDUSTRY. 


In 1871 there were in Russia 510 cloth-factories, employing 76,000 workmen, and pro- 
ducing an annual value of $33,000,000; in the kingaom of Poland, 236 cloth-factories, 
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with 3,800 workmen and a product of $2,812,500; and in the Grand Duchy of Finland 
5 factories, employing 30 workmen, and producing annually $5,700; a total of 75 
ger eeo tone with 79,000 workmen and an annual production of the value of 
eS et 

The products may be divided into three classes: the coarse cloth for clothing the 
troops ; the cloth for private consumption at home, and the cloth for the China trade, 
which is delivered at the market of Kiahkta. M3 = s 
_ The exports to China of cloths and other manufactures, by way of Kiahkta, which 
In 1856-61 amounted to an annual value of $1,620,870, fell off in the years 1862-65 to 
91,426,850. In the years 1866-70 it rose again to $1,571,336, and was $1,456,232 in 1871. 

. * * * * * 


. The adoption of baschylk for use in the army has given a value to the camel's hair, 
formerly useless. Added to this is another kind of cloth, called “camel’s cloth,” but 
which is made from the white wool of Kirghiz sheep, dyed yellow. This cloth is used 
to a considerable extent by the poor inhabitants of the Lower Volga, as well as by the 
nomadic peoples. Its price varies from 88 cents to $1.06 per yard. The cloth for gen-. 
eral use is made by two classes of factories: one producing a cloth not exceeding in 
price $2.40 to $2.90 per yard, the other a cloth worth $3.85 and over per yard; the lat- 
ter establishments being principally in Livonia and Poland, but to some extent in 
Moscow and St. Petersburg. 

As the demand for faced cloth has materially diminished of late, while it has in-— 
creased for other tissues, such as moleskins, tricots, cassimeres, diagonals, satins of 
wool, &c., many manufacturers who formerly made faced goods exclusively are now 
Inanufacturing the modern tissues with success. 


WOOL-SPINNING FACTORIES. 


Tn 1871 there were 40 spinning-mills in the empire, employing more than 3,700 work- 
men, and producing annually about $2,325,000. Adding those of Poland, there are 
in all 65 spinning-mills, with 4,720 workmen, and a production of $3,372,675. These are 
the establishments where nothing but spinning is done. The cloth-factories have 
their own spinning departments. In four of the mills where combing-wool is worked 
there are 33 combing-machines, 26,100 spindles, and an annual production of 27,300 
pounds of yarn, valued at $1,350,000, 


TISSUES OF COMBING-WOOL AND HALF-WOOL. 


In 1871 there were 524 factories of this class, 36,550 workmen, and an annual product 
valued at $18,657,000. The manufacture of fancy tissues of wool and half-wool 
(worsted with cotton warps) is principally carried on in the government of Moscow, 
where the number of establishments reaches 228, with 14,650 looms, 29,000 workmen, 
_ and an annual production valued at. $13,312,000. 

Shawls, scarfs, &c., are manufactured quite extensively. In 1872 the government of 
Moscow sent to market more than three million woolen shawls and scarfs of different 
kinds. 

CARPETS AND FELTS. 


In 1871 there were 5 factories, employing 300 workmen, with an annual product 
valued at $244,500. The greater part of the carpets are made of printed warps, 
(tapestry.) The printing is sometimes done at the factories, but oftener the printed 
warps are ordered from abroad. A few carpets are made on the Jacquard looms. The 
Persian and Turkish carpets made in Caucasia are noted for their firm texture and 
excellence. They are made by hand, and are very expensive. 

The manufacture of felt goods is not important. In 1871 there were 39 factories, 
with 275 workmen, producing annually a value of $590,000. The goods are principally 
carpets and gloves of felted wool, and are remarkable for their good quality and cheap- 
ness. 

There is another branch of the woolen industry carried on quite extensively—that of 
the peasants, some of whose domestic cloths have a great reputation. In places where 
this industry is carried on extensively, the wealthy peasants furnish the workmen the 
raw wools or yarns, which are returned to them in cloth. The spinning of wool for 
knitting, and the knitting of stockings, constitute still another branch of the domestic 
industry of the peasants. The data are wanting for an estimate of this household in- 
dustry. ; ' 

The. distribution of these products is principally made at the fairs in the interior of 
Russia. The quantity of foreign goods sold at these fairs is very small compared to 
the home products. In the three years 186466 there were delivered at the fair of 
Nijni-Novgorod about $412,000 of foreign woolens, and $6,975,000 of Russian products. 
The quantity of foreign manufactures sold at this fair has gradually diminished since 
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that time. It was valued at $3,337,500 in 1867, and in 1872 it was only $1,177,500, 
while the stock of Russian woolens in the same year was as high as $15,000,000. 

Notwithstanding the diminution of foreign goods at this fair and the increase of 
home products the importation of woolens is quite large, and has increased of late 
years. In 1867 the imports of woolen goods amounted to $4,806,794, and in 1871 to 
$7,950,668. The exports of woolen goods were in 1867 about $2,050,000, and in 1871 
about $2,054,000. 

THE COTTON INDUSTRY. 


The cotton industry gives a product of 162,000,000 roubles.* ; : 
In the last years of the eighteenth century, Russia contained, according to official 
documents, only 90 establishments for weaving cotton, (spinning not having then been 
introduced.) At the commencement of the nineteenth century weaving began to rap- 
idly develop itself, and in 1820 there were 440 establishments, employing 36,000 work- 
men, and supplying commerce with 35,000,000 archines of cottonades.t 
- The progress of the industry of weaving cotton was still more rapid after the pro- 
hibitive tariff of 1822, which absolutely interdicted the entry of printed cottons, and 
placed a very high duty upon the importation of other cotton tissues as well as upon — 
cotton yarns. Under the very marked influence of this tariff the national fabrication 
was more than doubled in afew years. In 1830 we possessed 538 establishments for 
weaving, producing, with 76,000 workmen, 83,000,000 archines of cottonades. But it 
is, above all, by contributing to power-spinning that the tariff of 1822 placed upon a 
solid basis our cotton industry. Machine-spinning had been carried on at the imperial 
manufactory of Alexandrovsky since 1805; but this was only a commencement, and 
that establishment belonging to the state, was placed in exceptional conditions, which 
could not be made general. It was only at the epoch which followed the publication 
of the tariff of 1822 that the introduction of power-spinning was properly made in 
Russia. ; 
The two first private spinning establishments were founded, in 1824, at St. Peters- 
‘burg and Moscow, and in ten years after, that is 1855, there were 25 establishments. 
The progress of this industry became particularly marked from the period of the 
year 1842, when the exportation of spinning-machines was authorized in England. We 
must also attribute this progress, in a certain measure, to the increase of the duty upon 
cotton yarns from $3.60 to $4.68 per pood,t effected in 1841, in consequence of the crisis 
of that year. 
In 1849 the nnmber of spinning establishments rose to 45, and the value of their 
products represented no less than $8,280,000. i 
An important change took place, in 1850, in the commercial policy of Russia, which 
‘passed from the prohibitive régime to the protective system. The tariff of 1850 reduced 
‘the duties on cotton yarns trom $4.32, the old rate, to $3.96 per pood. The tariff of 
1857 lowered the duty to $2.52. The duty was also lowered upon other articles of cot- 
ton. The national industry had then become so solidly established that, far from 
prejudicing it, the reductions of duty gave it anew impulse, and stimulated it to 
develop and perfect its processes. In the revenue-reform of 1868, the duties estab- 
lished in 1857 underwent but slight modifications, and the protection accorded to the 
Russian fabrication of cotton remains nearly the same. 


Table showing the condition of the cotton industry in the Russian empire in 1871. 
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a ee 
ae > rouble of 100 kopecks is equal to about 66 cents gold, or 75 cents in paper currency of the United 
ates. 
+One hundred archines are equal to 77.77 yards. 
tA pood is ¢ynal to 36.4 pounds. 
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The cotton industry of Russia is fitted to the necessities and tastes of the country. 
In the great market of Nijni-Novgorod the presence of the Russian merchandise reduces 
very considerably the demand for foreign cottons to supply the markets of the interior. 
In the triennial period of 1864~66 there were sold at the fair of Nijni-Novgorod 
$1,256,400 worth of foreign cottonades, while the Russian fabrics figured at a value of 
$11,016,000. In 1872, the value of all the foreign products of cotton, wool, flax, and 
silk sold at this fair was $1,130,400, while the Russian cottonades sold represented a 
value of $23,328,000. 

The cotton industry, although introduced artificially into Russia, has no less rapidly 
acquired an economical importance, so great as to now occupy the first rank among 
the industries of prime necessity. 


THE SILK INDUSTRY. 


The manufacture of silk was commenced in the last century; but it is only since 
1830, under the influence of a protective turiff, that this fabrication has become devel- 
oped, or acquired any considerable importance. In 1872 there were 460 silk-factories, 
15,800 workmen, and an annual production of the value of $7,416,000, including the 
production of Transcaucasia, which is more of a domestic than manufacturing char- 
acter. The importation of foreign silks, in 1871, was of a value of $4,531,633.205 so 
that the value of the importations was nearly equal to one-half of the national fabri- 
cation. The latter, in the character of its products, has reached a high excellence. 
7 manufacture of brocatelles, used in the churches, has attained a very great per- 
ection. 

An industry which has been developed among us on a very vast scale is that of the 
manufacture of light silks, and, above all, tissues of half-silk, plain and figured. In 
perfection of finish, taste, and price, our fancy stuffs of silk can bear comparison 
with foreign fabrics. 

The following statement, obtained from another source, shows the mineral produc- - 
tions of Russia in the year 1874. 

The state founderies smelted 1,225,000 Russian poods* of bronze, 557,000 of iron, and 
1,000 of steel; 89,000 poods weight of articles in bronze were cast, and 508,000 poods 
weight of ammunition; 9,000 poods weight of steel ‘cannon, and 15,000 weight of 
iron cannon, 15,000 poods of lead, and 6,600 of zinc were smelted; 7,800 poods 
weight of iron articles; 10,000 poods weight of sheet-iron, and 7,500 roubles’ worth 
of iron for use in ship-building were also made, besides 46,700 side-arms; 20,000 
blades, and 5,725 gun-barrels. The amount of ‘metal passing through private 
factories can only be approximately computed, as the year is reckoned from 
May 1 to April 30. The following return, however, is supposed to be tolerably 
correct. The productions of the smelting establishments of the Ural are esti- 
mated at 13,200,000 poods of bronze, 1,017,000 of iron, 69,000 of steel, and 100,000 
of copper. Those around Moscow are supposed to have produced 3,360,000 poods of 
bronze, and 1,830,000 of iron. South Russian produce is estimated at 430,000 poods of 
bronze, and 440,000 of iron, That of the Polish provinces at 1,370,000 poods of bronze, 
800,000 of iron, and 120,000 of zine. Lastly, 44,000 poods of copper is computed as the 
return from the Caucasus. Gold, to the amount of 1,806 poods, has been extracted 
during 1874, without reckoning the districts of Altaé and Nerchinek, which yield 
an annual average of 165 poods. The production of coal has increased; the total 
amount, including anthracite, raised in 1874 being 83,575,000 poods. The extraction of 
mineral oils in the Caucasus shows a great increase, and oil-wells have lately been dis- 
covered in Poland. 


THE INDUSTRIAL CLASSES OF RUSSIA. 


When the author visited Russia in 1872, as a delegate from the 
United States to the International Statistical Congress, the eighth ses- 
sion of which was held in St. Petersburg in August of that year, his 
time was so fully engrossed in the work of the congress that he was 
unable to make a personal investigation in regard to the cost and con- 
dition of the mechanical and factory labor of that country. His stay at 
Moscow. the center of the manufacturing industry of Russia, as well as 
at Nijni-Novgorod, where he attended the great fair, and subsequently 
at Warsaw, was so brief that but limited information was obtained in 
regard to the industrial classes of that great empire. As to the peas- 
antry—the farm-laborers who were recently emancipated from serf- 
dom —his observations were more extensive than his inquiries; for, 
traveling as he did about 4,000 versts (over 2,600 miles) through the 
center of that country, he was able to observe the habits of the people, 


*Pood=36.4 pounds avoirdupois. 
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to view their dwellings, and thus inform himself of their condition, 
although unable to converse with them. ; 

In regard to factory and mechanical labor, however, he has gathered 
from other sources, and presents in the following pages, information of 
much value. : 

The following table, showing the nature and extent of the chief 
industries of Russia, was prepared by Mr. Michell, then British consul at 
St. Petersburg: 
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* Equal to about $165,500,000 in United States currency. 


Spirits distilled, about 73,000,000 gallons; beer and mead brewed, 
about 21,000,000 galions; beet-root sugar produced, 3,300,000 poods ; 
tobacco manufactured, 594,000 poods; iron raised, 15,781,000 poods. 


FACTORY LABOR IN 1841. 


The following statement shows the wages, per month, of work-people in a cotton-mill in St. 
- Petersburg, in the year 1841. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN 1869. 
{From the British consular reports.] 


ST. PETERSBURG, 1870. 


Wages vary considerably, and are dependent on a variety of causes, such as the 
locality, season of the year, &c.; the lowest wages being paid in districts where hand- 
loom-weavers abound. Good mill-hands make from $7.50 to $15 per month, and are 
often paid by piece-work. 

Fitters, ordinary mechanics, joiners, blacksmiths, &c., will earn from 75 cents to $1.50 
aday. Skilled mechanics, engine-drivers, engineers on river steamers, &c., earn very 
high wages—from $1.50 to $2.50 per day, and even more. 

English foremen receive $20 to $30 a week, with lodging, fuel, and light free. Ap-_ 
prentices generally receive from $2.50 to $3 a month for the first year, increasing each 
succeeding one by a rouble a month. 

In cotton-mills, piecers, iron-tenters, and reelers generally get paid according to the 
amount of work done; the others are paid by the day. 


WAGES IN MOSCOW. 


The following tables give the rates of wages per month at Moscow, the industrial 
center of Russia, in the year 1869, and also the prices of the chief articles of consump- 
tion: 

Wages in cotton-mills. 


Wages per month, 
Mixing-room—cotton-pickers, Women ,..--.- +--+ +----+---2e0222--- $3 52 
Scutchin g—overlookers, men- -... ------ ----20 ceo nee eer ee sees e cee 8 36 
‘Tenters, MeN..---- -----+ --- 22+ 2-2 = ee en ee eee eerste ger etree 4 84 
Card-room—overlookers, men -...---- ---- ---- ----- 2 penn ee cone ne 11.28 
Strippers, men ..-. .----- -----+ ---- ee eens eee nee cee cee e eee rene 6 08 
Grinders, men-..---- -------- o-- 220 2-22 ee ee eens een ee err eer recs 6 14 
Drawing-tenters, WoMEeN. ..---. -----+ +--+ --- 228 cern ee eee errno 3 60 
Speed-tenters, Women .....----- -- +--+ e222 eee nee rere cee ee trees eee 4 544 
Speed-piecers, girls.----.--------- BS San Seekers es seerineaeee as - 22°08, 
Overlookers, MeN.-...----- ------ ---+ --- 2-2 eee eee renee ee Peon erate 12 20 
Male spinners, men..-.-. ---- ------ --- 222 tere ne cere cere ee cere cee 9 16 
Male spinners, first piecers, boys- ---------------+ +--+ ++--0-+-0-0+- 532. 
Male spinners, second piecers, boyS.------------++--++ +--+ 2022 seree" 4 16 
Male spinners, scavengers, boyS.----. -------------+--+2 rere errr: = 08-88 
Throstle-piecers, girls...------- ------ --20 seer ee eee e eee eee ce cnee 2 30 
Reelers, WOMED .--- ---- 22-2 -- oe oe eee nee ee nnn coer ee cern ceee cere: 4 544 
Overlookers, men... ------ ------ ---0-- eee one enone eter erent cere 11 60 
Winders, women ..---. ---- ------ e002 ee sees cnn n ne eee cers tere: 3 94 
Warpers, Women ..---------------+ --- 2-2 2-0 28e--* eee cie ait steele 7 46 
Sizers, MeN ..---- .----2 22 - eaten nae en enn ene e ene te cern cern ens 10 64 
Heald-knitters, girls-.-...----.--------- ENON ce incha nas weranace 3 84 
Weavers, men and Women......---- --+--- ---222 errr er ecre erect 7 88 
Ppeemen 2.2 -.52ics e522 sae Soa s nnn - on sree sens car nnsee sere 11 76 
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Flax-mifs. 
Ruffers, Men ...--.---2---------2s2er22 s-2n° se eeieabee aisle = s<i=,='s' 
Sorters, men and boys ..---- -----+---+-ereerteee teense terete 
Machine-hacklers, men and boys ..--- Be etal eis etal leis a2) 3:0: BAGS 3 84 
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YSU Mere, WOMEN, «050005 vine>n pe calee min me tee SL sem aes etoe ee cena $4 16 
Carder-spreaders, women ...... phieiseins cig plese inisine eeeelcaeeuaes 3 84 
Drawers, women ...-...-.. PeRecremeerer ies cote n. Se aiceise cee eee 3 52 
MVOVers; WOMEN. i 2s-. .cteieceee Seer torre yates: see ecciskeces ceee 3 84 
Spinners, women and ‘Children terested -nnecwonscstecer esen seeoe 3 84 
HU OILOLS facw aie ewe ne.ap ee ane Me oe eee abn nc career osmeeee 2 56 
BOD DUIK-CRELIOMS, DOVE encnsanee cesar ers cuccnar bees eee eeeeseees 4 48. 
SIANUCDS MOON GIANG OUI, Sere seus cic were ee eececmcce Sioee rie eee 4 48 
PSANG-ULEUS, DOWS/s<smesiles sacle occas a nes Con eleanor eet 4 48 
PREGLOLS, NVOMOM aes acek(enines weivat ohecls-seosceebec mun amen ermmae 1 28 
HOR CLS MeN tome pasties sie chae an ejncnonic cspanine epee Veseapetane S 4 84 
BIGAGN GUS MCN aoe spac Woe nic teens woseeceecntnnsciape ae seok ese 5 16 
Myneons WwromenrAnd Cirls . /o2.../.2/0ec vob cmienou seaincairenm esas 3 52 
eA BGETHPOUIG wince cafes tan) 2 5 <e(aeesniney<"gaiis bee eee ena aaies ote 2 56 
PR AEDGLNVOULCN pc culcin= ace 3% Sea esis eee n esaeeee els wie aie oes .6 44 
PPP ESR EUS MIO Met the fi <cis cio n seo pieeeiko mae Ro mhio ee emlin sete ne acer 9 68 
Micavers, OVS aid WOMEN 2-2) cosiae% sec teeleow cee eemicaelmeie- ase 4 48 
ABRO DME PICK ONS, DOYS = <-.- seine nods wcicwe ein cee weo~ aeas gu cileee ates 4 22 
AUSENAGROrs,; MEN: si aises cosas ee mcmin wetjeae siaciencanioe omdlesenieeien es 8 36 
prpolerasKOLd, DOVE «siisee wizwa mete ce sine we lsateic regen Sepmen Geeta one 6 44 
PSAldekniv ters, DOYS ANG PITS \oosaat on seleoebeeons eae oeeaeate ea 2 02 
Packers, MeCN... ---'--s) fe siepine ptae oleae livia costs aie ie nee wee seer 6 44 
PM AD ONL Pe Settee. aime mala cia dics Beers de meee seal eR eee ee eee 9 68 _ 
SE OMONG WIM ON see cemeican cletccteaie tee ee cmecrioceene: cece e ee eres 772 
Phath-O1lers, MeN ...2-. 0.02. obec Bo are nice kate oe ere ce eae eee 5 16 
ME GreeMGS RIN ON pcos ataniociec eet ie nae ae cae een aoe eine eee 5 16 
POIMCKSMUL OS, MON. sewjenamdeceeencnscce cote een ae ee ee ee 13 84 
Model-makers, men...-2.:----:.-2. scare eee cet aa aCe ae clea 15 48 
Joiners,men .....-.-.- Ree gee alter tats acl ts eet aac ieres eee 11 60 
PSPass LOUNMEVS: MOM Ces jc cee eet ace os Bee stan sce N nen ees 12 88 
SSMU cate sie le aioe ae ceceieeaae Passion see e he tea teen pone eees 6 44 
RMA BO MMOD eres cicisy7.ac ic) nic ee cieaat dom aeoule see eine eaicerae cee S 5 16 
AD vet UDOTOLA Hes solo ao nee Setar he  a eee ae a tae ee 5 16 
MEAEGATS Pe acini ss 2 seisae cee ee ee eee tee ee tae ene eee 6 44 
SMIOCMOLS INOVSsANGL WON 2s: ssecet. test Sees, Ree Seem eee ee 4 48 
ROTIGS Peers wie an wie ce eS a8 SESE OOS See ac Sa quce repoder saaesecas. 19 36 
Oren OOKErs fr OM = cas se aa tasccoeese cues oceee Se ec aeee Seen ee $5 80 to 16 12 
Bleaching, dyeing, and print works. 
Laborers in laboratory and about printing-machines, men ........- 6 44 
Work-people about agency-room, dye-house, and calenderers, men 
UP MNO MLGTY cles /O.x,0i heer cialan inci oe eee ee Eien 5 ce 5 80 
Overlookers about agency-room, dye-house, and calenders, men-...- 9 68 
BRAGG DRG MON ete cireus eo ube piv Rae eee Cem eae ee eee cee oe 9 68 
Oie dloolvens fiMen|.- i oe) cee cheese Seine See eee ee ieee 10 96 
MOC -wWASh ELS “MON: Sta) peice iene cite seer eee aa aoe 6 12 
Ward-clean ers, MeN... .se\sais Sate eae NS be eioee eee ees cea ee 6 44 
Ward steeders, WOMEN cee etn kee ee och Cee eee. are ee 3 20 
POINDALONLELS; WOMEN! st ooh hc cast: cet tne ee ye Ree Sere ee 3 84 
Bisaprine-Lonters, WOMEM 5: s250i vq xcen~ dqsnleeseisa aetiecs ceunceeae 3 52 
EOmine-tenbers, WOMEN Af ..-:.scetiseanes, ceases meee cee Leee 3 20 
Best brs WVOMON —— osec cs\aseieiae Pe EA EC Set eee ee eae ee 3 20 
Peers; WOMEN... 5.31. 2h ieee Meese e ener ee eee ee 5 16 
TYoolen manufacture. 
OR Op KeLA INOS). 5 sic c.0'5\se ooo eeu eee eee REE eee - 12 88 
SOMMERS UCI. 9 <:- «.0)5 sic nich chine Pee Wet tn cis aes eee EER ee 5 80 
APU EROMDERS  WHOTMOIN ..'=ns:c an Rieatesicee Heteibe oe RoE See mene Dao ees 3 03. 
See ROMO RS Sa). sce vn uciknincieee eae ee ete tana eee omeaien 3 03 
ie OLA WMOKIOL Mette fnic & “cln'a's\s'n aim oi aie See aie eae CER eee ees 6 44 
CASE N GLAM OTS RSV OMION Fic'ais = '. - oo «ax ooo. eiccie waea nee | eee ee 4 48 
BWV.OOl- WASHES MOI Sisen i wio.c nnn alain De TRES EME om eee ee ee 5 48 
COE BOI ems Men Ree eet. t cnn os ~- 2 wate deans sh eten cane eae 5 48 
CAOUNDIGINETE OMe chien ls. -'ns,s >>> Sone c tone tue meee cee eee 5.80 
eNpinhers,Ovsa-ceesceehesetashal-5 acce cee nee eee ee oan 2 las 2 88 
SpINners, MOM - ¢ 5 lag. bem beens = sen ss anes 20 see EEC CREE eee 10 32 
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Glass-works. 
Rilasssitlawarloieenn oss cemce waders a ceis sae wwosiscaccs cele csgaeeecws 83 30 to S14 16 
ecg Shen On SOndiae craeeaearaleerel easter ace pects scot das cee tele onaiee ste 6 44 to 11 60 
OL ONe Nene teeinaed sae sei Wed slce uae doatuddecs secnee wocaccssaceahs 8 36 to 16 12 
WCRI SOUS: cesta ale Smal tase eaters dae sca ewe eaiee cnc sce eacecesccise's 7 08 to 10 96 
WRU ONSEN sa tatcoetaien a aiger fan alc’ a's mice eae oan Ghee wa co wuiniela dle dec saicicrc las 3 36 
Assistants to blowers, boys.-.-....--- Meseneita sen. obo Sale ceed 2 72 
Mixers) Ob MALelais ab LUPMACel <<. socecet, cine mee neces soncccenae 16 12 
Penedenees, HOYOS... woos ca need een ceaer eas Pree ee coc hase 5 16 
SLOMeCA MI PAGKGrS. Men oooh oo eekis se = -ajeceiecanamas see aes = <2 snes 6 44 
Paper-mills. 
@merlaokersesants to sel eee aa ce paces Nes aise aieaee calesa wala e eS wien 9 68 io 11 60 
UOT RING s <2 alenesyce nace clsceiniad cow ciciaiosirasalnemie erat fosiomaca a Scae 516 to 6 44 
VOrICWOMOI. Jo ouldeasioonis o2as sae Sasa easel tee se eaeeacecetetancs 320 to 3 84 
Average cost of ‘food per month for— 
MCE ENE ga i Ahan te sone aeia aa ese sea sisee sense ade saiesia= cas 3 04 
nea rOmiOtliee so enor a ese a sees. asians aise cee one 4 ae cuaelaresai= 2 30 
MOOROMI ics He a eieitoninwe anc cehs/s ee ees 2 ces cane ae are sae eG oe 1 92 
PRICES OF PROVISIONS. 

Mlour black, Peri C Wes seseusetls cele cbialawaneecel teenie nisleisic< -aine = ae 2 18 
white, best, per Cwh <-22-.- -sccecr. -memeeniee = -n-= => += ai50 5 58 

Whine, Second, pel) Gus sche ties oa) nea ce werclenic salen s shan esas 3 96 
pMEnrEes BIE, POM CW arama amset asia = sete cle nis i2 lal (iin iclnrela = 3 56 
Buckwheat, per measure.----. 4.---- .--<-- -- - ---- 2-2 ------ ++ 52-2 83 
Wheat, per measure-.-----.--- Bee oan. eaten cianiasce ele sala line 115 
Nin ER: CWib oes ae 2 ae seeks atelelel=laneieleminn oo ahel= =/= ins Nee Stee 3 18 
ROB ORG Wibes ooo ei ale ve este eer te ci ern on ne ec ainie ate are 1 98 
Pease, per measure.....--- onan Mee ee eee nists ae wieiaie miasin are. Atos 3 56 
Oil, (used during fasts,) per cwt..-.-------. ---------+ ++---+--+--- 12 80 
Butter, per pound .__--.------2--- .--- ot a a eee aaaele a beein saa 18 
Small fish, per pound ---.-..-..--.25-<--s Meese sea oe, aeiat= eis 11 
Beef, first sort, per pound -...-..-.-- Rie 2 oes ctarchaiciemtao Saale ar cioeloes 09 
second sort, per pound .-:. .-. 2-4. -----5 ----- + 22-0 oe one ene za 
Salted beef, per cwt.-.-.----. ------ ------ ----- + 22 ee ene eee ; 7938 


In the larger towns the price of the best beef and mutton often runs as high as 173 
cents per pound. 

The increase in the prices of the chief articles of consumption during the last ten 
years may be roughly stated to be at the rate of from 30 to 50 per cent., but the rates 
of wages have increased in an equal and in many cases in a greater proportion. The 
condition of the Russian artisan has improved very materially during late years, and 
were it not for the lowering of the duty on the already too-cheap “ vodki,” (corn 
brandy,) the working-class in Russia would be, comparatively speaking, well off. 


Prices of provisions in Nicolaieff, Russia, in 1870. 


Beef, veal, mutton, and pork, per pound..-.-..--------------+----+ $0 06 to $0 08 
Bread, middling, per 2 pounds..---. -----+ -----+ e----+----2- 222-28 06 
best, per pound ..-..------------ +--+ eee eee cere eee tenes 08 

Rye, best, per pound...-..-. ---- ---+ ---- 22-2 +22 202 fees cee eres 03 
Butter, fresh, per pound ...--. .--0<- -- + e202 none eee erence re eens 28 
Butter, salt, per pound..--.- .----- .-- 20 - eee eee eee ee erences 24 
Cheese, bad, native, per pound..---.-----------+ #----+ e-2 2-8 2-2 14 
Swiss and English, per pound,..--..----------------------- 60 

Millet, per pound..-.-..-.---.----- ----22 e222 22-2 reer et eee rae 02 
Buckwheat, per pound..---..----.-----++--------- sere etc ee eee 02 
Sugar refined, (no other qualities are used,) per pound......-...... 18 
‘Pea, cheapest, per pound ...-..-.---- ee-nee eee ere rece re cers es ceee 90 
Firewood, fir, per cart-load...-...----------2 -----+ ere eee renee ee 4 84 
Firewood, oak, per cart-load ........-----------+ <0 rer creer terre 6 29 
Coals, native, anthracite, per ton -------+---++ ---e20 ++ tee eee ee eeee 14 52 
Coals, English bituminous, per ton..-.--------++ +----2e---e2 sreree 9 68 
Water, per cart....------.---- ee iean ace aiaste inte i= > =e oi = 60 
per Pail 2-2-6 oe ne were eee we een ne eee tenes Benne eres 02 

Bong, brackish, per pail.-.--. ---- See eee ne oo ~ nn OL 
Cabbages, per 100-.-.--------+---++----++- eee oie la icin sini 2 42 
Carsots, per 100... 226 2-22 r= se ne ete een ne cee enn recs ses Pett 08 
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Onions, per 50... -2-- bee cone cece en cece e cree were cree cee wee scene $0 06 
Parsley, per bunch..--..-....--- igi CAE Re eclonine es aiceicae.< catenin 004 
Potatoes, per pound..---. 6. ---- --- 2-2 eee ee eee ce eee eee eee eee 03 
Solanum, per 100 ..---. ---. een een eee eee eee ne eee ee ee ere ee 60 
Tallow dips, per pound .......------ Peer eee 12 
molds, per pound...-.. Sep oeeetes out) Sepeer eaeye ce -bm 14 
Composition candles, per pound ...--..----- ------ -----++2--++---- - 24 
Petroleum, per quart. ..---..----. --- 202 2-2-2 + one eee nee eee ones 24 
Flour, best, per pound ........ 222+ .-- 22 ee eee ene ee eee ee een ee 04 
¥ seconds, per pound ......---- ----26 ----- 2 ee eee nee ee ene eee 03 
Coffee, per pound ------ 2-2. oe ne eee ee eee ene cee eee nen es tonnes $0 24 to 36 
Milk, per quart -----.------ 0222 2 ene cone eee eee oo eens cere ne eee 10 
Bacon, lard, ham, per pound .....----. -----+ -22+ ---- +----2---+---- 14 
Fowls, per pair ...<-..----6 0.2.0 -o02 ne ee ee eens nen die moreiereniness 60 to 72 
GrecsEvGAChiae es c2ce5. cece = ss Secs cos cce tana tm erences neseemona se = 60 to 72 
Turkeys, each ....-..- NS ee a ae ee eae aera ye he wetel eee ast 72 to 1 69 
Soap, per pound ._--.. ---- 2. 22 oo eee een eee conn e conn ee ee - : 10 

Starch, per pound ---...---. .----- s0---e eee ee seen cnn eeesee . bee 08 . 
Macaroni, per pound..-..-------- 22 eee enn wenn penne ene ene een nee 06 
Rice, per pound... 2. 222. --- 2. ee nee en ene cone cece ne tonne eene 06 
ees, per 100...--. /..-.- 220 ore ven eee owe e ep aoos scenes esos sono 84 
Fish, average, per ‘pound ......-.-..----.-------------: Sesto ister 20 
Gravwhah, per 100) 5.26 c5 jane cie- =n eeeeee sees see erien= olan 05 
Wine, commonest, bad, per bottle.......-..---.------------------- 12 
passable, per-bottle: 1.22. on. ae a le Ra et eee eee 28 
Vodki or brandy, per bottle -+-.-~.-s2.-- se So ce se eee oe eee e2et 36 


Manure, dried and caked for fuel,is this year at $7.26 per 7 cubic feet. Reeds and 
linseed straw and flax-stems and brushwood, $1.21 per 30 bundles. 


INDUSTRIAL CLASSES IN RUSSIA. 
Sr. PerersBurG, January 12, 1870. 

Tt is not easy to state at all accurately the proportion which the number of Russians 
employed in industrial pursuits, exclusive of the agricultural population, bears to the 
other classes. 

The difficulty arises in great measure from the existence of a very numerous class 
of nomads; for independently of those employed in the internal navigation, carpen- 
ters, bricklayers, stonemasons, painters, joiners, and other artisans are in the habit of 
flocking into the great towns in the spring, and of returning tw their villages in the 
autumn. 

The following is a rough estimate of the numbers employed in various manufactures 


in Russia: 











; Hands. 
Cotton—Spinning-mills ..--...22--....2--2. eee Seer sae nee ee eae .. 50,000 
IW eayanOsiitiisee a een en eran sete we weenie Nee ety a eee 70, 000 
diand-loom weavers, Teciors, (Us cages sense niceiete sm ene'g sleet alte selene 100, 000 
Calico-printing, dyeins, bleaching, 6s. 2. se... ------ss-> =e eee een 50, 000 
Total.employed in cotton-manufacture o-.. . [5522.2 feo. .---~ we ene cane 270, 000 
Miool—-Spinhing-milis +. =--22.sess cee e eee CeCe ee eee een ae Petemecaece 5, 000 
Weaving-milsessos5 saeco seers asec accees semen e ose eee eect 25, 000 
Total-employed in woolen-manufacture. 2 -~-- 5. ose fo So ee see 30, 000 
Max—Spinning-mille...: 2222¢.22e4e 2222 eee hat EOS, PALER 8, 000 
Weaving-mills... 2222-2 SES SS Ges set ae ee eee 12, 000 
Dressers, CoC os re ee eee rae oan eee eee ee 30, 000 
Total employed in flax-manufacture..-...-. NaS EASES Se aE beens 50, 000 
emp—Varn-spinning=: <2. 2252. -csccs-sscase woteeeeete ESAT. PIE rt 4, 000 
jRoperand Cordage << eee oes eee eee. See eee eee 4, 
M)VOSSOLS Shes sess ceo cc tse oe ee ae demos cee TOES eee ee ee eames ote 20, 000 
Total employed in hemp-manufacture-.\--2- 2 2. 2 eee ee oe eee 28, 000 
Cloth—=Wieaying) dressing) Geo. 232. 22 Sees oe ce mie die we ce loc seein eettele ets 70, 000 
Carpet-manufacturg...-.. - Were sete c ce secs enelne noes ees eee eee aera 2, 000 
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’ , : : Hands 
ROM tg NOME MONG ac eee ae cee eae ee too. eeda bewdoscc. seete Seealene a aneeens 1,500 
BSTRGNGRK So. tered GPUS. CHR WAEL Sroseeic i has orton tae Skee tee 7, 00 
Gules ateeato as eee ore Betstek ierietnaer saved aes essa sonics ee eet ceenmet 1, 500 
Total employed:in sult-manuiavhure sset sorns fon so sse. | eet eee " 1O, 000 
Prone seo at so ccnese stead See aise Serene Gaur ob Pec sete sea cise Reefs tee “150, 000 
Seannor-wtee sels soces eee ee eae eee ass Fe see tt bla ae 30, 000 
BIS NCU See tees te eaten eas eek eames etecetatoe soe ae bate eet sea alan shears 20, 000 
Oils—hemp, linseed, sunflower, &¢ <:.2-.. s5-- 20s ese cee ce ele foe ee eo ee eee eee 15, 000 
SUGAT. = .5.6 ee tere a eed coe sere cies mach cacieemiceealctis, ome = tine) eee cere ae 50, 000 
Total number of hands employed in the foregoing manufactures........ 725, 000 


_ To the above must be added those engaged in glove, boot, hat, watch, carriage-mak- 
ing, and other employments, no reliable statistics to arrive even approximately at their 
numbers being obtainable. 


CONDITION OF AGRICULTURAL LABORERS. 


The agricultural laborers live almost entirely in houses of their own, which are 
throughout the empire constructed in the following simple fashion: Logs of the red 
pine are cut into the required lengths—3, 4, or 5 fathoms, according to the proposed 
size of the house; the lengths are placed one above the other, the ends being dove- 
tailed together, thus forming, as it were, a huge box of logs; the doors and windows 
are then cut out, and the pieces carefully numbered by notches; the box is now taken 
to pieces, and the actual building commences; this is done by placing the lowest tier 
on boulder-stones and wooden posts for foundations, then each succeeding tier is added, 
moss, or hemp and tow, being used between each layer, to fill up all interstices; the 
walls thus completed, floors and ceilings of red or white pine boards are added, both 
ceiling and flooring generally being double, with a layer of earth between ; the whole 
is crossed over with boards, the roofing generally consisting of wooden tiles; in one 
corner of a room a large brick stove,similar to an English baking-oven, is built, a 
chimney, either of bricks (put loosely together without mortar) or of wood, is carried 
through the roof, and the house, or hut, is complete. Here the whole family lives. 
Generally the house contains but a single room, but sometimes a well-to-do peasant 
has a house of three or four rooms, and even uses plaster and paper-hangings for the 
walls of his hut. 

CONDITION OF FACTORY LABORERS. 

The mill-people in large towns or their suburbs, for the: most part, live as lodgers, in 
houses varying in size from the peasant’s hut to large buildings of two or three stories, 
but in no case are comfort and cleanliness taken into consideration, The rooms are 
generally small, low, badly ventilated, and crowded ; the same room is used for sleep- 
ing and eating; shelves or benches serve as beds. The occupants are generally only 
known to each other from working at the same mill; very few, indeed, are members of 
the same family, and children, even where employed in the same neighborhood as their 
parents, seldom live with them. Separate sleeping-apartments are almost unknown, 
save in the case of the superior workmen who rise to be overlookers, foremen, &c.; these 
- men have often neat, tidy lodgings, and live with some regard to appearances. It is a 
general practice among mill-hands to form themselves into artels, a kind of club, con- 
sisting, according to the size of the room, of five, ten, eighteen, twenty, or even a greater 
number of members. Each artel will engage a woman as cook, appoint a treasurer to 
encash monthly the subscriptions due to the general fund for provisions, &c. The food 
of the workmen generally consists of black bread, fresh and salt fish, soup from cabbage 
and meat, potatoes, mushrooms, cucumbers, &c. Tea, corn brandy, quass; and beer are 
the beverages. Beer has gained great favor with the mill-hands, both in St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow; otherwise it is very little drunk by the poorer classes. 

As a rule, in the neighborhood of large towns the people live much better, generally 
at an average rate of about $5 per month per man; at other places, (except in the cen- 
tral and southern provinces, where the food of the people is generally good,) however, 
the living is very wretched, the food consisting of little else besides black bread and 
water, and occasionally only a little tea, the living in this ease costing only about from 
$1.20 to $1.44 per month. With the extension of the railway system, the wages and 
style of living are improving, even in the more remote districts. = : 

Of late years, some mill-owners have adopted the plan of providing lodgings for 
their work-people, and in many instances have built large houses, constructed on sani- 
tary principles. Here the people are divided into three classes: the married, the 
unmarried men, and the unmarried women; to each is allotted a*separate house or 
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part of the house. The supervision of the lodgings is intrusted to competent persons, 
and an extent of cleanliness and comfort is attained which would be quite impossible 
to arrive at in any other way. The inmates pay for their lodgings according to the 
size or the number of rooms occupied by them,the amount due for rent being deducted 
every month from their wages. Under this system a single man will pay from 72 
cents to $1.44 a month; married men from $1.44 to $2.16. Attached to these houses 
there is generally a store, where the people can purchase the necessaries of life, of 
good quality and at reasonable prices; this store is under the control of the mill-owner 
or manager. * * * Someof the more wealthy mill-owners have already established 
hospitals in direct connection with their works; the ground and buildings being pro- 
vided by the proprietor, while the hands generally support the hospitals by a payment 
of from 4 to 1 per cent. on their wages. . r - 


HOURS OF LABOR. 


The hands work on an average thirteen hours per day, commencing at 5 a. m, in the 
summer and at 5.30 a. m. in the winter, and stopping work at 8 p.m. An hour in the 
middle of the day, generally from 12 to 1, is allowed for dinner, and the operatives 
usually have ashort time allowed for breakfast at 8 a. m., and again, for a luncheon, at 5 
p.m. Adults and children keep the same hours, but only very inconsiderable numbers 
of the latter are employed in mills. 


EDUCATION IN RUSSIA. 


In Russia, in 1872, there were 1,081 preparatory and higher schools, 
attended by 37,430 pupils, of whom 16,461 were boys and 21,789 girls. 
There were 126 gymnasia, in which Latin, French, Greek, and science 
generally, were taught; and 32 progymnasia, attended by 42,751 pupils. 
Of preparatory and higher schools for girls only, there were 186, attended 
by 23,404 pupils. The universities, of which there are now eight, have 
been organized on the German model. They employ 512 professors, and 
have 6,799 pupils, nearly all the latter being from the middle and poorer 

classes. 

In reference to the condition of the working classes of Russia, the 
British Almanac says: 


In Russia the working classes may be regarded as being in a kind of transition state, 
in consequence of the recent abolition of serfdom throughout the empire; many work- 
men who have been serfs enjoying from their owners permission to live and work in 
the large towns. Again, there seems to be a tendency on the part of the newly-emanci- 
pated population to drift toward the large cities and towns, agricultural labor being 
miserably remunerated in Russia. On the other hand, the Russian mechanic appears 
disposed to emigrate to the United States, but for the political obstacles in the way of 
his so doing. In every respect, the social condition of the Russian artisan is inferior 
to that of his brethren in Western Europe, and years must elapse before he can hope 
to become en terms of industrial equality with them. 


BERDIANSK. 


The British consul at Berdiansk, under date of March 22, 1872, 
writes as follows: 


The keen demand for grain has brought large tracts of land under cultivation, and a 
severe strain on the labor market has resulted, which has within the last four years 
brought up wages to very high rates. The Russian workman has not yet learned the 
value of time, and he does not appreciate home comforts or wholesome food. Earning 
from $5 to $10 in a week, he will waste the next,and spend his money in drink. He 
knows very well that he has never to wait for work, but that work is always waiting 
forhim, His wants are few and easily satisfied. He lives in a wretched, unfurnished 
hovel, possessing but one recommendation, warmth in the winter. His bed is but a 
piece of felt and a straw pillow; he has no sheet or other covering. He sleeps in his 
clothes, and ‘his sheep-skin coat serves him for a quilt. His dress is of common print, 
and he generally wears it until it drops off from age. A thick sheep-skin coat is his 
dress in winter, and this is seldom taken off during the cold months. His food consists 
principally of black bread, made from rye, salted, sun-dried fish, cheese of very poor 
quality, eggs, and occasionally pork; the better class of workmen generally have a 


- 
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noon-day meal of soup made with meat and vegetables.~ His drink is tea, quass, (a 
kind of weak beer,) and vodki, (a very pure and cheap spirit made from rye.) Of 


this spirit large quantities are consumed. His recreation is drinking, with its accom- 


paniments, singing and dancing. Such lodging, such food, such clothing, such amuse-— 
ments, are totally unfit for an Englishman. Under such circumstances he could not 
long retain health. In considering, therefore, what the cost of living in this part of 
Russia would be for an Englishman, (and it is necessary to estimate this, for the lines 
of railway now projected must ere long create a demand for skilled workmen,) we 
must take his way of living at home, and see what the expense would be to live in the 
same style here. Supposing him to be married, and to have three children, he would 
require a house with three rooms. The interior comforts and arrangements which such 

a house would possess in England would not be found; it would be without drains, — 
closets, or water, and the doors and windows would be ill constructed. For such a 
house the rent would be about $75 a year; four meals a day, breakfast, dinner, tea, 
and supper, could not be estimated at less than 84 cents; clothing, fuel, light, and 
household expenses could not be estimated at less than 72 cents a day. Thus, with 
strict economy, the English workman’s yearly expenditure with his family would be— 


ORMOMMmnem late face ae cca. cea ts aoe es ee ose es ee ee ~---- $319 08 
(HOTeGLOUnESe ECL £OoC cnc oe ene Sreiesaria Gee Caen ase ae eee a Salewies steeies 273 60 
ORBE CN Uae see Wraahae s seasons Beier chine eehr oy We baa os Esisaicioias enh wid perebees =) fOL00 

LOU as saqecc = oc cscbceeemae ese aioSesesee Sheets muse eon awe cicce poate 667 68 


The above does not include drinks or any kind of recreation, and though the sum 
may appear large, yet it is carefully calculated, and, if anything, underestimated. An 
English second-class engineer who, with his wife, has resided in this town (Berdiansk) 
for the past two years, assures me that his monthly bill for food alone, without liquor, 
amounts to £9. He receives £18 a month, and these wages he computes as equal to 
about £12 in London. As already shown, the diet of the natives is unfit for an En- 
glishman, but the country possesses all the requisites for an Englishman. The average 
prices of necessaries are as follows: Meat, per pound of 14 ounces, 6 cents; bread, 4 
cents ; butter, 28 cents ; potatoes, 1 cent; tea, $1.20 ; coffee, 20 cents; loaf-sugar, (there 
is no brown,) 20 cents; coals, per ton, $9.68. : 

During the winter months the entire population are dressed in fur. The ordinary 
material is sheep-skin, and coats made from it cost from $12.50 to $22.50. 


WAGES IN ODESSA IN 1870. 
[From report of the British consul.] 


The wages paid to native workmen and laborers are as follows; 
United States gold. 


OURO ON @INGETAT ILOMe cos ten ac ace cee ccc ees ucnccenesc seen $0 94 to $1 32 
Or cIIEeATPONUATS ALOU: © =< 5 ents nce wo sess secs ssc acess sees 87 to 1 32 
WV oncanouplacksmithignitOm-s-'.c<-<claness cone ones s= l= arse sane aoe 87 to 118 
Ordinary laborers, (mechamies,) from... 2. ~.-.---=-.------ cece ence eesiene 50to 66 
Common laborers employed in paving, &c., n 1866, from.----.-....---- 21to 1 05 
Common day-laborers, (according to the season,) from.--....-....---- 40 to 1 32 
Watchmakers, monthiyiwaees; from 22-0)... ooscice sedasecenencine= 16 50 to 40 00 


Apprentices are taken from four to six years, found with lodging and food, and, after 
the above periods, promoted to be workmen. 

Gold and silver smiths: Workmen are paid monthly at the rate of $6.60 to $10, and 
upward of $40, a very few as high as from $50 to $66. 

The Russian workman appears to be intelligent and laborious, but is said to be care- 
less and indifferent as to the quality of the work he turns out, and, therefore, will 
always require to be sharply looked after. It is not thought that he is often conscien- 
tious, or that he takes a pride in the quality of the work he may execute, and he would 
undertake any that was given him without reference to his character as a workman. 
Jt is probable that Russian artisans are fast acquiring greater skill in all departments 
of their trade, for the Russian is of an imitative, if not an inventive, turn, and as he 
improves in skill he will naturally, one may suppose, improve in the care and quality 
of the work he executes. 


WAGES IN ODESSA IN 1873. 


\ 


The following information was furnished by Mr. Smith, consul of the 
United States at Odessa, October, 1873: 


ra * 
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Rate of wages paid for farm and mechanical labor in Odessa, Russia, in the year 1873. 





* 












































‘ Monthly 
: Daily wages. wages. - 
Occupation. 
Without}; With 
board. board. 
FARM-LABORERS. 
dixporienced Nanas i euMmor* Pl sS5-'2 vote cess aoc cccccdrees cecemsecusinnl) (OL OO |S sce open $20 00 
SE MNSMIBN GOO NANMSIN sWIKUEL tie. da cases Ceeteesaeecetesemcc=esseeseeel ( OO Peewsens ces 12 00 
Ordinary hands in summer* /.%. 5. 6. <.005-5seeee sone eee ote ctiteschesctoecep Greate me 10 60 
Ona ANOS 1 WARTOU sn an ocinss.c.q~ Deda iedcwisewinacclwe aualecet ayant eaewel © Gomes sane 8 00 
Comnion laborers at other than farmM-WoOrk .....2.ccccssccosenacteewetosee| D |oecasis- picid 10 U0 
RIEATALCIBOL VANE mee se sce ub ce scale ae Sanbae csesc ewes enaas Seana ate eee $0 75 * 7 00 
SKILLED WORKMEN.t 
Blacksmiths.............. fFoie alatane vat ee yao ae Sete a etecacn ae ate stateless eer 1 50 1 60 
CnC ay OFS OF DIGSONSs Sa sa~io scp sawcSe dence amcmcdncessesercsnwecs of 250 1 60 |. 
Cabinet-makers .- 2725 1 30 |. 
Carpenters ....... Bi eddie mesa; cee sssusegs= ee 1 50 1 60 |. 
Coopers ..-- aoe E25 1 30 
BLABUINISS Sc ses ecice vedecicntcmeinn se aee cies omnes £5 2 00 
ME RAMENG a ocislsielad eid Seictesn SESeeSer. Sette eee a 1 50 1 60 
Plasterers......-.. aarcsncatatatahlee rad hele chee dese 1 50 1 60 
Shoemakers .......-.--. s eeietes sekendy beste cree 1 50 1 60 
EE -CUMUOTES casa tee sade sec oso ce ee aoe ae dee ean ciocen acess icnabis a. Gaaeeeuleaseeed 1 5 
PUES ere SE. GE EP Te A ea ee ee Bed Secale 1 25 1 59 
BROMUCHS crue wesen wise seme nsdn rants oe. eecttad oetee neces on aso te cosas eee 1 00 1 12 
Tinsmiths........ eae se seeeetuce Fe WES ee 1 60 112 
Wheelwrights...... Rao tencee satidisae dn cbsnes PeSaae cos det be aoeee eee 1 00 1122 
* Women one-third price. t By the day only. 


Price of board for workmen, per week, October, 1873, $5; for work women, per week, October, 1873, $3. 
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PRICES OF PROVISIONS, GROCERIES, ETC, 


Prices of provisions, groceries,-and other leading articles of consumption, also of house-rent 
and board, in the town of Odessa; furnished by Aly. Bragg, of the establishment of Ken- 


drich § Co. 





















25 
30 


9 


| 


: Retail prices | 
Articles. in 1872. 
PROVISIONS. 
Flour: 
Wheat, superfine -.... per barrel $s 
Wheat, extra family......-- do... 10 
WPOVG eee cen <= eee <oincns ea do. . 5 
Wpmpmeal oa. 285) atc. os. an< ge ae do. - 4 
Beef: 
Fresh, roasting pieces. .per pound. 
Fresh, soup pieces .....-.--- do. .- 
Fresh, rump-steaks..-.....-. do. =. 
\ CaN 25) Le BS a oe ee do..- 
Veal: 
Fore qarters-.....---.----- doses 
Hind-quarters do... 
(SPE SS ees Soca: do.. 
Mutton: 
Fore-quarters.......-..----- do. - 
Beene oe aa do... 
Pao see -cenecer es ob =a do..- 
Pork: 
SRP PAS Has oo onin'cn's.6 sabe sere do. - 
Corned or salfed.--..-.-.... do.. 
‘Hams, smoked.-.------.---. do... 
PHOUUETAS caoce- ccc omn- sen GO. 2: 
Sausages ..--- a arte 5 eres do... 
SAS ea sae ie one's do... 
@odhoeh, dityi.5: ..-<.sc--s-62--- do..- 
Mackerel, pickled .-..---------- dons 
SPRUCE as oa ons oa aw omnes =~ eas c= 
BUG HEESO. o.oo an caneclessemainr sas do... 
Potatoes........-----.-.-- per bushel. 1 
Rice... --per pound. 
Beans ..-.--- -per quart. 
BRR eee oe (sao a aie nse ieln o's ie 
OCR nose e=-<3-== .----per dozen 
GROCERIES, ETC. 
Tea, Oolong or other good 
Dlsek 2.22.52 eesaen = >> - per pound 1 
Coifee : 
Rio, green .....-----+------- do... 
Rio, roasted ..---------.---- do... 
Sugar: 
Good brown -..------<------ do. - 














tick Retail prices 
Articles, in 1872. 
Sugar: 

CoeewW oe... 2.05 per pound. $0 10 
Soap eomnion. 2222.00. 22.0222 do. 7 
ODUM nae aan iaee come aa aaee =< do... 49 
Fuel: 

Woal® beat. o:.e8s- 5-25 per ton. 12 00 

Wood, hard, (cutting in- 

eluded) see Bak ---per cord. 12 00 

Wood, pine, (cutting in- 

Cladea)\5-=cason es per cord. 8 00 
Oil: ; 
Petroleum, ..-.----. per gallon. 75 
EADY om ee eect ee cate oe te do... 1 34 
DOMESTIC DRY-GOODS, ETC. 
Shirtings: 
Brown, 4-4, standard qual- 
lily, aos eekeatieerase er yard. 20. 

Bleached, 4-4, standard qual- 

Dyas saree apie eres per yard. 20: 
Sheetings : 

Linen, 9-8, standard qual- 

AnViee to osteo ete ise per yard. 90 

Linen, 9-8, standard qual- 

Dict Sie steke's weenie per yard. 95. 
Cotton “ flannel, medium qual- 

BG Gecactincot anatase eey per yard. 25: 
Tickings, linen -...--.-.-...- d 55 
SUG Sae seaitatsteetees a 30 
Mousseline de laines 40 
Satinets, medium quality..-.do-.- 1 00 
Boots, men’s heavy ..--.- per pair. 5 00 

HOUSE-RENT. 
Four-roomedtenements.permonth. 35 00 
Six-roomed tenements ..-...- do... 50 00 

BOARD. 
For meu, (mechanics or other 

WeOLMINED)! ; -<<nu)- ses ~ per week. 5 00 

For women.....------------- do,.- 3 00 
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EXPENDITURES OF A WORKMAN’S FAMILY. 


Average weekly expenditures of’ a family consisting of 
which is employed in the establishment of Messrs. Kendrich § Co., 

















two adults and five children, the head of 
in the town of Odessa, 









Russia. 
Weekly earnings in 1873, $15 per week. 
Articles. Value. Articles. Value. 
eee ee 
Flour and bread ...-.-.----------+-++---- $1 75 || Fuel --..-... res $1 10 
Fresh, corned, salted, and smoked meats. 1 60 || Oil or other light 30 
Lard ‘ 35 || Spirits, beer, and tobacco, mas 25 
Butter ..---- --o2nce cen eeanscesices = a AQ) ||| FLOUSEVOMG. caries ceie ona ninne se css e wateee 2 20: 
Sugar and molasses 60 || For educational, religious, and benevo- 
Milk 50 lent objects ......2..2---2--eseeeeeee-- 1 50 
Tea and coffee ..--.---------2 2-222 eee? 50 soa 
Fish, fresh and salt ..------------- pees ee Total weekly expenses...-. ate setae 12 80 
Soap, starch, salt, pepper, vinegar, &c.-- 3 =—=— 
oa be IN Die SCR 20 Clothing per year ...----2--+++ee++ 75 00 
Potatoes and other vegetables..-..------- 50 Taxes per year....-.---------9+--- 2 00 
Fruits, green and dried ....-------------- 50 
Nee 


734 LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
DEVELOPMENT OF RUSSIAN MANUFACTURES. 


While the manufactures of Russia are as yet very limited,* her agri- 
cultural resources are such as to make her a sharp competitor with the 
United States in the European grain market. That which, for the pres- 
ent, gives us a decided advantage over her is the extensive use In this 
country of improved agricultural machinery, which, to the great mass of 
Russian agriculturists, is as yet unknown.t She possesses vast areas 
of territory whose soil and climate are all that could be desired, and her 
facilities for transportation, which were formerly very imperfect, have been 
so much improved of late years that the wheat product of a large region 
can now be carried by rail to Odessa and other ports of shipment. The 
cheapness of labor, and that tardiness to adopt new modes of industry, 
which is natural to a peasantry but recently released from serfdom, have 
thus far militated against the introduction of machinery and improved 
implements into agricultural industry ; but it must be remembered that 
the word “progress” has been stamped upon the operations of modern 
Russia, and that the masses of the peasantry cannot long remain unaf- 
fected by that spirit of improvement of which the visitor to Russia sees 
so many evidences on every side. Moreover, special efforts for the 
elevation of the peasantry will not be lacking, for the large-hearted 
beneficence of the Emperor Alexander II, (properly surnamed “The 
Great,”) who, in a single day, created over forty millions of freemen, 
will not permit him to leave the great work he has undertaken in an 
incomplete condition. Already, in fact, have measures been adopted to 
surround the emancipated serfs, as rapidly as practicable, with the con- 
ditions befitting the state of freedom to which they have been raised. 

In view of the rapidity with which the events of national development 
succeed each other in this age of progress, we may look forward to a day 
by no means remote when Russia will so far utilize her ample stores of 
ore, both of iron and other metals, of anthracite and bituminous coal, 
and of all the raw materials of industry, as to compete successfully, both 
in textile and metallic products, with the manufacturing nations of 

‘Western Europe. 


enchteNrynte Sy 68 Te eee eee eee 
+* As has already appeared in the extracts from the works of MM. Skalijowski and 
Nébolsine, presented on previous pages, the manufacture of textile fabrics for home 
consumption has attained a considerable magnitude, while the manufacture of iron, 
both for the domestic and foreign market, has long been a very important industry. 
+ At the exposition held at Moscow in 1872 the author observed an extensive variety 
of the most improved agricultural machinery of foreign origin. Within three miles of 
that old and celebrated city he saw in actual use the primitive plow, described in 
sacred and profane history, consisting of a bent root or a crooked stick, without any 
improvement on the ancient model, except a piece of iron as a shoe, or apology for a 
share... He also noticed, in the same vicinity, the threshing of grain with a flail, not on 
a threshing-flcor, but on the bare ground. 


| 
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LABOR IN AFRICA. 


Although it was not intended to submit in this report any data in re- 
gard to labor in Africa, yet, as circulars similar to those used elsewhere 
were sent to the consuls of the United States at Tunis and Tripoli, 
the information which, in response thereto, they have furnished is here- 
with presented. 

RATES OF WAGES. 


Statement showing the rates of mechanical and farm labor in Tunis and Tripoli, Africa, in the 
year 1873. 
































: Tunis. Tripoli. 
a te |e Se (aries 
e E ° pes -e E : as 
Occupation. eres ees LE eee eerste 
oS | os 6 | oP | 38 [mS 
ep 8 ene 2 OL = mele S 
SS] ae | .' aS | qf = 
PS|be laa) Falee Ba 
> | bo |SE| bh | me | SE 
= a ZA com 8 
e a S S 3 6 
Gr een tet Cin omenlnS 
Skilled workmen, (by the day only :) 
SR RSet cies nue 28 ee eae eaeo eerie ieee ncaa sa lacomenl SO; OO) le oars sisilaattese $0! 90 | Genoese 
Bricklayers or masons -....-.-.---------------+----++--+--+-|------ GOil| eoSsca| eens tile sae 
ete siia ers) aon oases ee eeiscinn ae Selesiee eis = Seiclemer asics mince Oil leaasesiieeeciet Dsleaceae 
Carpenters..---------- 22-2 2s eee nee ene ne eee eee eee n eee e lence ne C05 | Pecee alae ese) sameeren 
COOPeTS...--- 2-2-2 = een ne eee ns oe nn ee nee eee ete ne een ene [eon eee GOlieas aaciinens as 52) Tones, 
MPR HTAIRESS. SSekpeccbens ce mich cn semen cclnoncnnsen ales airlsminin||on sai TOUR acs al epeedincesesteaeeee 
eu ee nt eer s wie os ms) s aio ala miniw maine nm viaieie's Semana | sammie! TSI Sw atte cll stole -alael fate sin es hee 
MASTORBRA oe oe Seth cee con cine obs <iseeldnine ee ule achiee'sinecs ese cam SHO a tent cleo tell ee ates eset 
SEO SER ORIG Stet re ete ee eae ap ote esos lolae wieisrelaisiaeimeia a= sierra LM come pcseco 6Ouceeeee 
RSCONEROT DUCES oo a0 cise soe cine cine eticiacia elon cain cieiisiwielsesieiniejnisie| sin ericl= GO oeeictclls as sen teerstae =| ereleters 
Maree ee ioe oad cee mae ocean ae aso = ed ole cena aerinissece™=l\niceni- GO hancaaiieecect 48) Samciee 
ICES oo anak ocd «eck ea ocaed no anceses vak's'seemeninae se |aoa=e Sai Smee aalleele mee 48) We ees 
Bibtan suman Vise tee fees ee ee meine tes cise ise etn cies ema ses Sema al wince COM Season coclaan eco sea leretened 
Wheelwrights ...-....--2. 0202 cce ene cee n ee nas once seen ee |e nneee 60) fea wciag| «mae =aterepeall aera 
¥Farm-laborers : 
Experienced hands in summer..-.-.--...------------------- $0 30 60 |$9 00 |$0 24 |....-- $3 89 
LULawioClee eo cee ae eee cane aces 30 CONES) OOF 16) eens 3 40 
Ordinary hands in summer....-.-..--.-------------++------- 20 AON 500 |e se <n cee cemerrs 
y eiaUIVhORS Sp crs sa age cides vat) wine owaciere 20 40) 127,50 on eee a pene ete 
Common laborers at other than farm-work.-....- ---.---------- 20 40 | 7 50 |.-.... TSh) sere 
EI AIG REF VASES oo ono oc eciricien cic emis min aiewies a ntiaasiciaiiemetecr esse 10 QO Bh SOOM ete ace flamestets 1 64 














EXPENDITURES OF WORKMEN’S FAMILIES. 


Statement showing the average weekly expenditures of two familes, one in Tunis and one t 





























Tripoli, Africa, in the year 1873. . 
rs Z i=} og 
a a & a 
Bq | 28 2q | 28 
63 | eg ea | 35 
= Gen — — 
Articles. S a es Articles. 3 eI es 
° 
se | £8. fe | 38 
aay pes Sa | 3a 
Bay ber Bah 
Ee A A a 
oe ee ee ee a Soe Fay 
Flour and bread..-....-..-.-------- G9100) | ueOnSon OPE Se = vise aaa teem aas $0) 30" |-Seceees 
Fresh, corned, salted, and smoked Potatoes and other vegetables ...| 1 00 $0 06 
SMGAUS + 22-25 --e~er-- mae s==" 1 00 18 || Fruits, green and dried 37 03 
Tard, olive-oil.--.--- fe eee e=e : TOL eer se see eee eal 62 12 
BENbel a «<0 Oil or other light ..-..-.. art 30 24 
RO HECAOL eee = << niece a ans sic Opher articles seq seca =\--o0'='5 50 16 
Sugar and molasses. ---.---------- a Spirits and tobacco (if any) ------ 30 aeccaeee 
Molasses and sirup .-- House-reut .--..--.-.-- Pleo = =i 1 00 64 
EPI ae ie ceerecies For educational, religious, and 
Gales ns rccns 2-6 --- 5-1 = ‘ benevolent objects...-.-------- 37500 yeen eee 
Bee | eS oni e nes ain Bar - ae ee 
Fish, fresh and salt..--.---------- oi woe weekly expenses.-.--- ie 6h te er 
Soap, starch, salt, pepper, vinegar, othing per year..-.------------ 8 
(a et ee 40 |* 06 || ‘Vaxes per year to British consul.| 5 00 121 




















Weekly earnings in 1873, $15 per week. 
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PRICES OF PROVISIONS, GROCERIES, ETC. 


Statement showing the prices of provisions, groceries, and other leading articles of consumption, 
also of house-rent and board, in Tunis and Tripoli, Africa, in the year 1873. 





* 



































Articles. Tunis. | Tripoli. Articles. Tunis. | Tripoli. 
PROVISIONS. GROCERIES, ETC. 

Flour: Tea, Oolong, or other good black, 

Wheat, superfine ....- per bbl.| $8 00 |.-...... per pound ....-. .--...-. -----. $0 20 $1 33 
Wheat, extra family..-.. Gecal| 66.00)| 4. snes Coffee, Rio: 

Beef: Greckieesssseeereseees per lb. 80 pass =mns 
Fresh, roasting-pieces..per Ib. 14| $0 10 Roasted... -5- --snencon- do... 40: sees: 
Fresh, soup-pieces ...... do... WMA” Ns aloes Sugar: 

Fresh, rump-steaks ..... do... WAL Seton Good brown....--.----- dox.2 19 ds Soke 

Veal: VellowiG ts. sevens: ma do... 10.)5 2-8 855 
Fore quarters...-....--. do... BAM eemetemtes Oollee Bui2ecsecvewesece do... LO esos 
Hind quarters ....,...-.. dos. LA eee ntoe Soap, common......-------- do... 10 06 
GUTIOUS <n cene pcos. sees doz... 14. i scexes ROBEOM coe -. assures seem ereee do... 12 14 

Mutton: Wael; Goal Je oe eeswe saccee per ton.| 22 00 19 46 
Fore quarters ..--...---- do... 10 OS OS oe eels aera ee eet *per jar. 62 2 31 

Chops Ie EARS Oa ener DRY-GOODS, ETC. 

Pork: a, Pek eet f Gray T-cloth, 32 inches. ..per yd.|......-. 07 
Hresh ....< = ao4 16-|| Shirtings, bleached..--..-.-. 0. <2|a--sseee 10 
Sausage F 5 20 || Tickings, good quality..-.-- does sssten 16 

oe ery. ea 08; ||, Prints-.-cs-0cec macs sseeeees Goren ee nee 13 

ackerel, pickled....5-:....d0..-/ OB }........ : 

Butter ... i. 50 18 OUR SESE 

37 20 || Four-roomed tenements..permo.| 10 00 3 24 
bs a Six-roomed tenements...--. do::.} 12 00 413 
1 c o BOARD. 

OG seus For men, (mechanics or other 

18 09 workmen)....--..-.. per week./ 3-00 |...-.... 

\ 














* The jar weighs 23 pounds. 


In transmitting the foregoing statement, Mr. Consul Vidal remarks : 


The chief expense in Tripoli for the lower classes, Christians, Jews, or Mussulmans, 
is for barley, coffee, olive-oil, charcoal, and house-rents. Fuel is scarce, and therefore 
pretty high... Barley is the principal article of consumption for men and horses. The 

- former will make a hearty meal with one or two pancakes of barley-flour and dipped 
in oil. Sometimes barley is eaten in its natural state.. A person who keeps horses and 
Arab servants has to see that the latter do not eat the barley placed in the manger of 
the former, and do not drink the oil of his lamps. 

Many of the articles enumerated in the above lists are luxuries here, and can scarcely 
be considered as forming part of the expenditures of a mechanic’s family. 


[Extract from a letter from G. H. Heap, esq., United States consul at Tunis, Africa.] 


The Arab farm-laborer, who is paid sixty cents a day without board, lives upon black 
bread, a few olives, and some olive-oil, the whole not costing over fifteen cents. In con- 
sequence of the construction of a railroad by an English company, the price of common 
labor has increased over 50 per cent. 

The manufactories in this consular district are carried on in a manner and on a:scale 
as primitive and as small as inthe Middle Ages. ‘There are several guilds the members 
of which employ a few hands each. The principal corporations are the makers of red 
caps, worn everywhere in the East, the finest and most costly being made here; and 
the goat-skin tanners and dyers, the Tunisian skins being equal to those made in Mo- 
rocco. Inthe south there are manufactories of woolen goods of various descriptions, 
some of which are fine and costly, and but little known out of this country. The Tu- 
nisian bernoose, however, is well known in Europe,and much prized. Beyond these 
there are few manufactures of any value and importance, and none on a large scale. 

Nothing whatever is done here for the health, comfort, education, or morals of me- 
chanics, and I can, therefore, give no facts in regard to these subjects. 


LABOR IN AMERICA. 


The pages in the preceding part of this report have been devoted to 
the consideration of labor and the condition of laborers in ancient, 


‘medieval, and modern times in various portions of the Old World. 


It now only remains to present such facts as have been gathered in 
relation to labor in America; and as this volume is intended for circu- 
lation chiefly within the United States, it is only necessary to present, 
in a tabular form, the rates of wages paid in agricultural, mechanical, 
and manufacturing industry, together with the cost of subsistence and 
the expenditures of families of work-people in the several sections and 
States of the Union. <An inquiry into the establishment and growth of 
the leading industries of the United States would enhance the value 
of this part of the work, but to treat this subject with the care and 
minuteness necessury to enlist the interest of readers already suflicientiy 
familar with its general outlines would require a separate volume, and 
would, moreover, be the repetition of a task which has already been 
accomplished by private enterprise.* 


FARMS AND FARM-LABORERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The following statement shows the acreage of improved and the total 
land in farms, and the number of persons engaged in agriculture, in the 
United States in the year 1870: 


(Compiled from the United States Census. ] 























. Number of persons en- 

Acreage of land in farms. gaged in agnculture. 

States and Territories. ds 

Total. Improved. Males. Females. 

OES SOS «Sau an hl a i eat ae ea 14, 961, 178 5, 062, 204 226, 768 64, 60 
PATON So cine tae aetna mle a stereiwiaisiaicinlem= e'mima\=[1y= is 21, 807 14, 585 1, 284 1 
ae RRA oe eet = a eho ee ios alee ae ein olan sein ain. me 7, 597, 296 1, 859, 821 100, 669 8, 641 
Meera eee he ee ere sees 11, 427, 105 6, 218, 133 47, 5€0 223 
RO RE eee eee re wietae ee ce iam sa a's aicleoae (een 320, 340 95, 594 (6; 402) ps eee 
Connecticut 2, 364, 416 1, 646, 752 43, 5283 130 
Dakota .... .- ; 302, 376 42, 645 9 529 )|-.- eee 
Delaware - - 1, 052, 322 693, 115 15, 907 66 
District of ‘Colum Dis... 62 ..0< -cec a sac nkecesnccessies 11, 677 8, 266 1, 350 15 
tee ee reas ohelccricaae 2, 373, 541 726, 172 36, 944 5, 548 
Georgia .....--- ae 23, 647, 941 6, 831, 856 262, 152 73, 993 
Tia oy. sve eee Secs = 77, 139 26, 603 1,462, |e 
HINAOIS 2.5 20c5 fea eete siete a4 25, 882, 861 19, 329, 952 375, 407 1, 034 
QELS MON oceans eck icin = 4 18, 119, 648 10, 104, 279 266, 349 428 
SEOWIRIE. ee Sue ome inaic sajelale «isieis a 15, 541, 793 9, 396, 467 209, 907 356 
(RARAS coos ee na apis eon < enone’ scm i 5, 656, 879 1, 971, 003 72, 918 310 
OGRE NOK Vasee te ss ose secae canes orien piste 18, 660, 106 8, 103, 850 257, 426 3, 654 
pi st ere ee ee as ese nite etic ce op 2 7, 025, 817 2, 045, 640 114, 530 26, 937 
Serre eee ee ne Sea ae epeee eae cocete sae. 5, 838, 058 2, 917, 793 &1, 956 55 
Maryland ..-...--.0---- - 2-2-0 - ne een Fane cee ee- 4, 512, 579 2, 914, 007 79, 197 1, 252 
isa hAchiAeee re cosas. p2cecces Sacto hsvoeese 2, 730, 283 1, 736, 221 72, 756 54 
Richicamiee mien 2 tar coe ae eee oat aceseieecsees 10, 019, 142 5, 096, 939 187, 036 175 
MRT SOR ee eck See a cain clus mize wieiels 6, 483, 828 Q, 322, 102 74, 663 44 
Mississippi -.-. .-----.-----------22-- 2-222 ne eee see 13, 121, 113 4, 209, 146 193, 725 65, 474 
Die cyte ee oe ele aloe alo ania mip atolala = alain lela imine’ #41415, «inv == 'ei si 21, 707, 220 9, 130, 615 262, 595 1, 273 
ORLAMG).©- ccacedecies <edicns a ctiias: widinisidecninceseaiauis s 139, 537 84, 674 2,110 1 
SRNR. oct? sin eisionts =<) pielaaa'aleisie sei atmieiziee"w ain « 2, 073, 731 647, 031 23, 083 32 
Wine ee eee erin Sea os o> eee ies = sauiein. 21s einem zis 208, 510 92, 644 2, 063 a 
New Hampshire ....-----.---------------2--2-0--2- 3, 605, 994 2, 334, 407 46, 562 it 
New Jersey -------------- +--+ 2202-2 e eee e eee e eee eee 2, 989, 511 1, 976, 474 62, 943 185 
INOW: MGXICO . ~<s0-6 cece coe ce wc sscw scenes esse es- 833, 549 143, 007 18, 432 236 
NIG TOM US Go ater ais wi alne oletnlviein a 2 </aiesys Sininleis\njeleies nes 22, 190, 810 15, 627, 206 373, 450 863 
BNO) OAL OMA) <2 clean <n: sa nicle eloies mine © o(sswininie nian = 19, 835, 410 5, 258, 742 241, 010 28, 228 
Cato ee oie es aia pelle oa oie osin'= wie gin misicisialeinle ais sis'> ='=' 21, 712, 420 14, 469, 133 396, 207 17 
Le RT tin one a ite pect ieer eno weenie: 2, 3x9, 252 1, 116, 290 13, 232 16 
re Gee MALd. Cnty ooo cee ia seas agetnecaees <-> 17,994,200] 11,515,965 | 258,72 1,279 


*See “ History of American Manvtictures from 1608 to 1866,” by J. Leander Bishop, M. D., 3 vols., 
ovtevo. Philadelphia; E, Young & Co. 
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738 LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
Farms and farm-laborers in the United States—Continucd. 
° - 
Number of personsen- 
Acreage of land in farms. gaged in agriculture 
States and Territories. 

; Total. Improved. Males. Females. 
Rihodle Taland . wo csciccices nce ccc tisine nis acct swaene 502, 308 289 030 11, 767 13 
South Carolina......- 12, 105, 280 3, 010, 539 147, 708 58, 946 
‘Tenuessee 19, 581, 214 6, 843, 278 247, 953 19, 067 
"DERN a corset 18, 396, 523 2, 964, 836 152, 72! 14, O3L 
(Chg i SRA ee PS ae at 148, 361 118, 755 10, 417 1k 
MOBI WOMUnt co nlc sec cinch otat cleiicme wa sisi 4, 528, 804 3, 073, 257 57, 869 94 
Virginia ..-..--.-2... ence eee Ripe eimaick agents 18, 145, 911 8, 165, 040 228, 082 16, 463 
WASH STON .. 2220 eos cee ace someon cwesredeenes 649, 139 192, O16 |} 3, 759 12 
West Virginia 8, 528, 394 2, 580, 254 73, 725 235 
NUACUMNGNIL, =< scm coms aea elie eh s 405s Gus o/eariensan sa wes 11, 715, 321 5, 899, 343 158, 300 1, 387 
Wyoming......--------0-- 20s coer eee ee eter renee 4, 341 338 164 1 
NES oo cic oak dia wise wele(shajns sia emeh Rig npn me 407, 735, 041 188, 921, 099 5, 525, 503 396, 963 


Table showing the values of farms and of farm implements and machinery in the United States 


in the year 1870. 








[Compiled from the United States Census.] 
Sn el a eee 
Of farming im- 
States and Territories, Of farms: plementsand 
machinery. 
PAU REY Nor icise sale cic c Soci awe see ssnenace cesta -Se--aimnaies ele saaaee eee 6 $67, 739, 036 $3, 286, $24 
PANT ZOHUA Ccutetie nia cia\mie sei wlere a4 oie ty habeia'ainuais teins =m a) amin 161, 340 20, 105 
MHEG UVES ih faint. <1015)5. arms, Semen n rlaloie visi siam 40, 029, 698 2, 237, 409 
ROR So ee oe = ss ee ee con ok ha ae Eee eer es ga 141, 240, 028 + 5,316, 690 
COlOrago..- 5 .--.-.=s00 3, 385, 748 272, 604 
Renn UCU Nr aaa ee aes sot Mie Oe win Se eee eee 124, 241, 382 3, 246, 599 
PAI OREO oe aie oreo eb neo wintelviniele vic) s)ia\oa.:4isralelaieie’e oimie sjefelcintats eia)=a= 2, 085, 265 142, 612 
BO ONREELE, oon o ken n <0 sare was gals ser nmscaueess <p teaaenmasins 46, 712, 870 1, 201, 644 
District of Columbia... 3, 800,.230 39, 450 
Florida 9, 947, 920 505, 074 
Georgia 94, 559, 468 4, 614, 701 
NT a sala ones vic ceca mew onlau) ea ails clases =/s\eieles ©» «nie 492, 860 59, 295 
dilinois 920, 506, 346 34, 576,587 . 
PRET EN HUraioterseie = =.51sG p= acai cina,n Winclone &: 634, 804, 189 17, 676, 591 
ROWS conan. 2 392, 662, 441 20, 509, 582 
Kansas 90, 327, 040 4, 053, 312 
Kentucky 311, 238, 916 8, 572, 896 
Louisiana 68, 215, 421 7, 159, 333 
Maine 102, 961, 951 4, 809, 113 
Maryland. ..-.- 170, 369, 684 5, 268, 676 
Massachusetts. .... 116, 432, 784 5, 000, 879 
Ae ORIN ooo os oni ey er taclee see 398, 240, 578 13, TLL, 979 
Minnesota ...---.---- 97, 847, 442 6, 721, 120 
Mississippi 81, 716, 576 4, 456, 633 
Missouri 392, 90%, 047 15, 596, 426 
Montana 729, 193 145, 438 
30, 242, 186 1, 549, 716 
1, 425, 505 163, 718 
80, 589, 313 3, 459, 943 
257, 523, 376 7, 887, 991 
2, 260, 139 121, 114 
Seca s 1, 272, 857, 766 45, 997, T12 
78, 211, 083 4, O82, LIL 
: 1, 054, 465, 226 Q5, 692, 787 
Oregon. .... fen an eeee eee n ence 22, 352; 989 1, 293, 717 
Pennsylvania 1, 043, 481, 5&2 35, 658, 196 
Rhode Island 21, 574, 968 786, 246 
POC ROMY tain sica'niaicnicae b> cad se anaenas tena ss ee eee ens temas ee 44, 808, 763 2, 282, 946 
Tennessee Pe ee eh aciatan gs sin win’ = avons Se areeah wile Genie A ERIC ee ies siete 218, 743, 747 8,199, 487 
MOXOK .cmeak 60, 149, 950 3, 396, 793 
PUTT GBH a,c cee 2, 297, 922 291, 390 
Vermont. ....- 220-22 0eee ee eee e nee e nec e cece eee ween eee ee eee ee reese trees 139, 367, 075 5, 250, 279 
Virginia .-. 213, 020, 845 4, 924, 036 
Washington oo 3, 978, 341 280, 551 
West Virginia -...-...eceeesneen secs ence senna nee neenee ne ceceeteneee ans 101, 604, 381 2, 112, 937 
Wisconsin ...----.-.+--+++-5----2+- 300, 414, 064 14, 239, 364 
IVVAY OMA so alaiate ain sete ate le stetesiete nieetp sini == ie smo e'n vinls'e nasletete an ht mae ats ieleece sat 18, 187 . 5, 723 
Total Se. oc cat ateeeeek eae b einen s\n =e Gs bas deh Samachar ei ait Thine seas 9, 262, 800, 861 336, 878, 429 
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I—FARM-LABOR. 


Table showing the average wages paid for farm and other labor in the several States and sec- ~ 
tions in the respective year's 1860, 1870, and 1874, 



















Experienced hands in summer. Experienced hands in winter. 


With board., Without board. With board. Withont board. 






















































































States. 
1860. | 1870. | 1874. | 1860. | 1870. | 1874. | 1860, | 1870. | 1874. | 1860. | 1870. | 1874. 
Daily wages. 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. ‘ 
MIG he ees $1 07} $1 59)...... $1 49) $2 14)...-.. $0 81) $1 25)....-. $1 09) $L 67.22... 
New Hampshire ......-... 1 04} 2 63) $1 75} 1 38) 2 12) $2 25 75| 1 06/ $L 00} 1 06) 2} 44 $1 50 
go 94; 153} 2.44) 1:13) 200} 2 12 Taq Y 12) 1 06) 1:00) 1 67) 4 62 
Massachusetts ........-- 1 06} 1 49} 21 50) 140) 1°99) 187 73) 1:09} 2.05) 1°05) 1 53) 1 50 
Rhode Island .....-..-.--. al 200) a. ee 1 OO} 62 BOL... 42 Wicossne TS), & 2c eene 
Connecticut ......=-.---- 2433) 250). L Qa... 200) 1 50 75) 125) 1°00)-2es2. 1 75}. 1 50 
MIDDLE STATES. 
Gy ae ee re a 89} 1 42) 1 48; 122) 187) 2.00 67; 1 06 96 90) 1 49; 1 48 
New Jersty.----....-..- 79; 1 65} 1 63) 1:16) 214] 200 54; 100) 1 00 85} 1 46) 1 42 
Pennsylvania... .-.----..- 84) 2 35} 2.13} 1 22) 2 83) 1°57 62} 1 00 84 94) 1 56) 1 25 
Melaware-. ..-- -----=< aa foul 2 O0h..c.. 200) 1 25 50} 1 00 Wiijes tan 1 50) 1 6U 
MMarylend. 22. -...2 2-- == 38 OS) ous 63) t 32)...... 25 Od) coset 50) 2°03) 7 ene 
West Virginia ...--....-- 77, 1:06) 1:03 95) 1 42) 1 46 61 76 74 86; 1 10) 115 
WESTERN STATES. 
QU ie SaaS oe @9) 1 23] 103} 116) 1 66) 1 48 6F 85 90 92} 4 25, 2 25 
TIAA. i o22-+ 5. <6 = 96; 1 23) 113) 126] 150} 1 47 Tl 89) 86 99} 127) 111 
EMRE See he eon cies 402) £31) 1:33) £32) F 83) P68 fia 94 97; 1 00} 1 36) 21 39 
TOMAR Sone os - 5 ae ace: 93} 12 125) F 2° 2 7 PD 70 98) 1 25} 1 05) 1 39) 1 7% 
Wisconsin TOR f A40)222: 52 66). DBHo..2-: &3 OA) sccsoe}: 420). Baeeere 
Minnesota 1 42] 1 60} 1:00} £73) 250) 1 50 88 1.17 7s) 1:14) 2 67) 125 
MEM Waee oe > ananassae 1 06} 1 49 78) 84 boa. S.. We) 1:03 78) 1:00) 1 46)...... 
GE |. on akdie case Sepia a #25) Talis. DG) DOG Dig” BOF lose 2 33! LOOK rece 
Webraskar.-.-----s+----- #00) P GSheo75.:. 1°38) 2)25)..2e- 45 Das | seat 2Q5|-" Roe 
MASAOIED. 20 csc rece — Sti 114) F 50) 2 12) 2 S2h 69) 84) 1 00 99} SL ae Ses 
Rentucky ...--. ...5-- -- “a ¥ 06).....- 4, 08) - 2 45) -.05. 60 Bl) oan 90); TaGitueeze 
SOUTHERN STATES. 
jihivg 91) t ene eee eee 60 85 64) £02; ¥ 23 8) 47 63 47 69 OF} 1 GF 
North Carolina .-.--..-.. 60 6%) 14 00 63 93\ 1°25 36 53 Ts 2 Witla eerste 
South Carolina .-.-. .---.- 53) 62} 1 00 73 94) 1 2 40 50 7 60 7) 1 00 
(GeOrria...—2--baa-- 7-- == 55 AB Saat BH!) LO. : 50 GA ears 7 GUE See ae 
Mi See et eee coe et oe aiaicial|'silelsiee POa cee lest basemise eto eicoiacts TaN See 
ARRON Woe a wie oa ween oe 63 75 15 es} 1 04%) 1 00 55 63 50 80 94 75 
Mississippi ..-----..-.---- 60 95) 75 75, 145) 1 00 52 hla totes 60) Fans es 
Pouisiang.-2..-.2-_------] EF 00} f 03; 65} 1 25) 139) 1 05) 1 00 $4 65) 1 25) 1 34) 1 (05- 
1 58) 75 7 gl} 1.05) 100 
63/2 Bblue sez 92} 1 18) ...2.. 
55 Mebhe dete a vi) OB losevee 
PACIFIC STATES. 
CRifGrnits. ao. one. esas --| 207) 211] 2150} 250) 269) 250) 139) 15 1 00) -2- 13)" 2 08) 2°50 
WOVHOR oss onewc ante ene 350} 2 33) 250) 560) 30) 3 50! 3 50)’ 1 6%) 2 50) 5 60) 2 33) 3 50 
Oregon. .....------------- 214] 1 7} 1.00) 250) 225) 1 60) 1 51) 125) £25 94; 162) 200 
TERRITORIES. . 
Washington 2 
Colorado... - 2 
BMMGUEN.. w basie ss 2 He ounce 2 
eres aso se eee fo os 2 
PAMITONS. 2-6-6 seca <--> 2 
WoNtaNd. 2-655 ~23- 2250s 4 
New Mexico 1 
AVERAGES. 
New England States ..--.. 1 00) 1 45) 1 48; 1 28) 196) 193 70) 109) 103 99) 155) 1 53 
Middle States.-..---.-.--- 74| 1 32) 21 26) 1 03) 1 76) T 6v 53 92 86 si; 1.36) 126 
Western States : 97 93, 117) 1 40 ans 
Southern States 69 69 17 98 #9 
General average ----- 86) 2°24) 117) Lt 15) 1 69) 1 56 64 92 88) 94) 1 32) (1 26 
Pacific States......------ 2057) 2) 0G): 67/ 353/265, 2531 213) 143] 1:52 “3 22) 2 00| 2 67 
er TtOLiCS i... a= =<'= = 1 29| 264) 144) 2 52] 3 27] 195} 1 3x) 1 63} 1:09) 1 28) 229) 1 2 
TANVOTAGO eT: -2-7-<--- += 2 23| 235| 155] 3.03) 296/ 219) 1 76) 1 55) 133) 2.55) 215) 1 96 
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Table showing the average wages paid for farm and other labor, §-c.—Continued. 
AS ee a 


® . : + 
Experienced hands in summer. Experienced hands in wiuter. 














States. With board. Without board. With board. Without board. 











1360. | 1870. | 1874. | 1860. | 1870. | 1874. | 1860. | 1870. | 1874. | 1860. | 1870. 1874. 














Monthly wages. 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 

INDRA Ohne. oa istaec cine aie ness $19 00$27 55,325 00329 37)|.----.|------ gis 22/322 00315 50 $24 75 

Now Hampshire ...-...-. 16 28] 23 50|,24 25| 24 O0|..-...]..-.-- 12 50| 18 25| 22 50| 18 33). 

MGTINOID. be Alesse -ceiaocles 17 28) 28 00} 29 00} 25 83)......|.----- 13 &6| 21 25) 20 00) 21 50). 
Massachusetts.......---.| 20 05) 29 36) 24 33) 31 30).---.-|------ 16 22} 22 GO| 20 00) 27 00 

Rhode Teland)..2...<.---- 14 CO) 22 00)..---. D4 OO own = os amie 10 00} 18 00}..---- 20" CU canna eee 
Gonnecticut-<).~- 1000 c-e0- 16.00) 28.33 90) OG|ncbealpeshscfeaeees 10) OO). 17, 00), £5) 06) oe ha fie 


MIDDLE STATES. 








New Work. ......<+-2... 15 41 19) 19} 16,75) 18°41) ieee 
New Jersey--.-.--------- 14 00 45.89] 10: 67} 15 O00). 22 eae 
Pennsylvania........---- 15 28 17 75) 16 83} 17 30]... | oe 
PD BINWALC: << pisses acess 14 00) 2 12 00). '% 00). 22>. Jee ae 
BiVinP wlan Gs < ..<= 0-22 =15)- 6 00 TM OU) .-.2 6 OO) oe ao aeara 
West Virgivia...-.......- 13 68) 21 53) 21 75) 19 50)...-..).---.. 10 02) 16°23) 15 50) 16 77)......)----25 


WESTERN STATES. 








Ohio. v..< 42 14).17 3a). 1640) 19 CO}... ==. oa 
Indiana.. 13 03] 1s 51] 14 62) 19 35)...--- eee 
TOS... -...-5-6 a! 12 42] 18 14] 17 OU} 18 56).....-)....-. 
Michigan .......-.+------ -L LL 87] 18 Tal 25:00) 20,00, ...- Toews 
Wisconsin 3 15 48) 17 68 18-00-24 26)... Fe 
Minnesota PE Si '20 11), 24 00) 22 14) ee ae 
BG Way eee bis ign cise aa =o ma | | Qe 13 11] 18 39} 20 90} 20 39 
PERCHA SLA elt |. lets ola:0'a\c.010. «i101 3. Se hE 7a 20nbaie conan 
INGbTaSKAecas<c-.s5- =<. 5 4 15 00} 20 00).-.---. 20: 00): = 22 alee 
BRINGS ON Filet oo/smiele wis <i via(e == 3 4 Be GOhs- ae VETS 10} ge ae 1d SOM Se cel eee 
Kentucky Ae a hed: sal eed L752). 2 ooo 
SOUTHERN STATES. 
Wireinia .-..--..-- 





North Carolina ... .. 
South Carolina. ---...---. 
































MC OR GAD ete < wai = ~ninacnaeee 
POLGTIGD,.----<c22-6 
Alabamn...-.... 
Mississippi 
TAMMIRTOADD) 5 a cic + cer ascs 
PIES EE cis << cin\<'<\s, x/sials «sss 
INE sn Sis sipp sa 200 k= ae 
Tennessee ....----------- 14 16) 18 32)...... PO) Ole a ctcctinas eat 30 50) 14 Q6)...... PS Sol i come teins 

PACIFIC STATES. 
California 25 00) 
PME AME a 12\=/aen pine = wiaisic ema 3] 53 ae : -| 70 00) 40 O0]...... 
IOV OP OWN. - im oc cmciels scien a fi 30 75) 30 00 

- TERRITORIES. 
Washington 3000)! 70) 00) ance ate tae 
PEPNTEMIO fn iawn .o'0'o's0a5 acs i i == 40 OG). 2 cose 
BIOS O UIE fain\<\zlaic\=ce's ac \s)esin ois 3 5 15°00) 25 ON} oe See dee 
BGT UN Cheeta wits, (s,« m/c e= wie wie.<is «1+ * ; ‘ 80 00) .ccic.<nieieeeitpeseree 
AYViZone.--. -- ke WUOLOON os cote au copee eecia| ed. Sel seca ees cetera 
Montang...-.. 4 j a < 357/00). San:< cl. - ee eee 
New Mexico : 2000) Jscec S ocaie ee ee 
AVERAGES. : ne na 

New England States ..... 17 10} 26 46] 27 09) 26 90)......]...... 12-97) 19 85] 18 60) 22°32)... <5. t 
Middle States...........- 13 06), SL 77) BO GOL AG TF, cece oe 1 9-Ob) 25 32) 13 35) 24 7G) oA es 
Western States .....-..-- 16 26) 24 O77) 22 12/23 99). wes 12 58 18 63) 17 86) 20 OF... 2s 
Southern Statos....-..... J2 OT).36. UL) 43" 45h F S2icn).. ct aees us 10 21) 13 35} 28 Bel 15. 3@--- en ae 

General average -..-- 
Pacific States....... te 
TPEEDIGOTAON: cinais x= cateiamreie 























AVOMAZO 6... scenes 
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Table showing the average wages paid for farm and other labor, §e.—Continued 





States. 


Daily wages. 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Pitas tot axils see aceon = 
New Hampshire ......... 
Vermont : 


MIDDLE STATES. 


NG COR tues sees <: 
INGW heTsey 2 <5 nn 
Pennsylvania ...-....-... 
WEIGWATO <)4- 5-25 -~ccu- 
PERT V IARC. cece 35 bene 
VESEY IPSINIa.. << 3-58 


WESTERN STATES. 
OID ones eae oo Ss 


BEELINOIS oars aa as es cams 
SVICHIGRH See sae ae a= 
Wisconsin 


ICONSAS . .- = 25\- 
Nebraska 
DASEROGNE. <a avwsantcsna.nm =: 
PR POLOOR TW ccc ee en Game oes 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


Winging: sosascs-<oee-=s- 
North Carolina ..-....-.. 
Sonith Carolina .... ..-..- 
GO PIA Soo sceceses—s i: 














Ordinary hands in summer. 


PL OTIO Gees spices wg MS eceicc 





ATARI = citer gonial ag ee 
IMGRGISSIPDU. 32s eter sa5c35- 


LIST en wea cae ces mates 


TREND bo ocincde' px dees = oie 
ATRRHSOS Jo cco caves 2s 
PonNessee —..--.- 2.2.65 


PACIFIC STATES. 


Galiforniats s2- fo. <26 <1 
NOVRGALS sot cesses 5 
VCR ORE Sse ccele~ ee w= 


TERRITORIES. 


Washington -.../.--.-2:. 
COMOTERO 2S. oe Sat aja see 






AVSZOWG. cc itisiea a 2 oe aiafe ales 
WiOMUANG.--ccaet =o 10 <i 
New Mexico..--..---.-.- 


AVERAGES. 
New England States ..-... 
Middle States.......----- 
Western States..-..--..- 
Southern States.....----- 


General average ..--. 


Pacific States......------ | 


MLCUNGOTICS . .'o gost t- mot aor 


A,VOrage...26-------- 


‘ 


Ordinary hands in winter. 
















































































With board. — Without board. With board, Without board. 
1360. | 1870. | 1874. | 1860. | 1870, | 1874, | 1860. | 1870. | 1874. | 1860. | 1870, | 1874. 
$0 94) $1 18)...... $1 10] $1 54]_... $0 63) $0 94)....-- $0 89] $1 Q1)..22 2. 

88} 1 31| $1 25) 125] 1 75] $1 69) +63] 941 $0 87% = 94-1: 5) HA BL 

75] 114 1 C0) 1 ol] 1 50) 1°62], 57) 88) 8% ~— 86] «1° 95) 7. 97 

"G2 45) 7 1 1h a Se) £50 VOT. 93h at GO 991 6 aire 

BU pe Sare ee eS) 33 ae 40le SOulbcoeee Gt 17 

100) 158] 1 00]...... O08) voole = Vor. Metco 1 SOR 
62} 113} 118) 99] 154) 171 48) 81) 92) 75! 119] 1 19 
73) 1 23) 113] 109] 1772) 15e 50) 90) 50] 77] 137) 1 00 
63) 1 01 So Os Pale ost Ba WGI» oa)" eg geass 
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742 LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. ~ 


Table showing the average wages paid for farm and other labor, §¢.—Continued. 


Da a er ee ee a ee a 





Ordinary hands in summer. Ordinary bands in winter. 
a 
States. With board, Without board. With board. Without board. 


ee 


1860. | 1870. | 1874. | 1860. | 1870. | 1874. | 1860. | 1876. | 2874. | 1860. 4870. | 1874. 


















































































































Monthly wages. 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
AVIAN G eect isaci-cie cine = asm 314 44/320 67/820 00/$22 37).-.-- eieetcne 2 $11 44/517 67/$12 00 9% 
New Hampshire ...-..--.-- 13 34] 19 00] 18 75] 22 O0)......)---... 9 QO) 12 65) 19 67 
MERINGIh te -cmc s+ saee 13 66] 23 00} 18 00; 22 67)...---|------ 10 50} 47 00) 16 50 
Massachusetts....---.--- 17 28) 24 10) 22 50) 28 57).-.--.|..---- 11 00) 18 60) 12 50; 
Rhode Isiand ......-.---- 12 00} 18 00}..--- 20 00)..-..-|--.-.- 8 00) 18 00)...-.. 
Wonnectient ...-...-.---- 42 00) 29-33) 15 00) ..-722]- -se--tes-2- 8 CO. 14,34) .22.0 
MIDDLE STATES. 
BOOM. nin oc Se aan oad 11 83} 19 88 9 48] 15 
New Jersey.--.---- Seterch 9 92) 19 33) 7 00} 12 
Pennsylvania ........---- 11 52) 18 57 8 64} 14 
Delaware... -----esc0ee 10 0°) 15 00 7 00) 9 
Maryland........ Spanweree dD UO} 11 74]..--.. 400) 9 
West Virginia......----- 10 01] 16 00) 16 G7| 15 41)..--.-|.-.--- 8 17 13 
WESTERN STATES. 
MOINIO Pte leea cs els siniin'n'= 12 91| 17 33 
Se aTI ceo ein vee steele eae 13 09) 18 48 
BEGG aaa cre nae aia) wei sins 13 64] 19 03 
GODT RE . mop ise ono 12 30) 18 50 
WVISCODSID 5. ceac0.0- ea: 14 90) 16 76 
PMGNMERObR = -< +--+ egeenes 12 64) 20 55 
13 00} 18 85; 
14 25) 19 67 b 
15 00) 20 25)...--- 20 OO) a aa -f-s< cee 15 00} 16 00)...... Le 
11 84) 17 00)....-.. TON. ac matieeeine ss 10 20) 14 45)...... 33 SO}. Sosa ewe = 
20.70) 25) 29) cc... - £6 DY, tied ameee 4 9 89} 12 58)...-.. 13 * oS ed dict eee 
2 04) 10 09 7 :OOh 7-83) 8°25) 22 di - eee 
7:00) 9 10 6 50; ‘7 00)..--.. T Ghioons lee ae 
6 67) 10 67) 1 5 83} 9 67) 20 00) 9 50|.---.-}-...-. 
9 50| 11 89) 10 Ov 13 33}.... .j--.-- 7 40] 8 75) 30 00) BI 33/...-.-/.-.--- 
Sas 10 OObd< Se.) sect ocecatecetestectse ey £0 OOM i Une si|=nn nn tl ammen 
BALMS ie =< dae ae « einii~ «isi 9 6G} 11 G4) 21°00) 13.20)... 4... --2 8 40} 9 21) 21 OO} 21 GO!....-.|-..-.. . 
MARBISSIDDL Lc. -.2s-- =e. 11 00] 14 67| 10 00} 19 O0]......]...--. 10 00} 10 83)...... D0 DU eee 
Louisiana 9 66] 15 25} 15 00) 14 O0)......).-.-.. 10 33] 42 56} 15 @0) 15 00}.....-|-...-- 
Texas:..:.- : E 14 60) 12 00) 27 G6). 8} es. o: 9 33} 13 00) 12 00; 16 00).-..-.}-..--- 
Arkansas ....-.. ‘i 14 20)...... i BU een aiies == 8°66; 91 OO} -. 5... 33 Oe sce eeee 
TENNESSE «-..-.---- ceo. 9 20} 13 98] 10 00} 13 00)......}-.---- 8 47) 10 G5)...... $2) 30) <3 07 ea coe 
PACIFIC STATES. 
California... 226 1. ses50. 30 45) 30 53)...... ASUOA Ls he. -f ems ere 26 87) 26 GL)...... 38 00; - . ase ]oeee = 
Neva la. - -| 70 00) 40 00)..-... LOOKOO) Sa 2 nies a. 60 00} 30 00)..-.-- Bz 50)... sapecaees 
Orezon'.-+....--= ; .-| 37 00| 28 25) 40 00) 51 00).-....)-..--- 32 00) 23 25) 60 00} 45 O0)..-..--|-----. 
TERRITORIES. 
Washington 50 00} 37 50 
Colorado ......-- 30 00} 33 00 
TOA ptesisiesaics: aaces a0 20 00} 30 00 
SARGENT cla cisininis.d sane =n|'a'5ih = = 55 00 
EA GIOIE Ie melbeie cies 4 <- slo vas ae 41 67 
RIGO CARI A Mien oicwineee nesses ews 57 50) 
Wew Mexico,-.......-..-|]-.... 25 00) 4 
AVERAGES. ‘ek i 
New England States.... | 13 79} 20 68} 18 60) 23 12)......]...-.. 9 66, 16 33] 14 42] 18 
Middle States........--.- 9 TR AG 75) MOLORt POR ess cite sie eee 7 33) 12 45) 12 20) 22 7k. 
Western States.-.---.--. 13) 12|-98' 33), 17 58) ROMO ee waacle =.= = V1 04) 14 48) 13 37) 17 60} . 
Southern States......- e--| 9 23] 12 43) 11 58) 14 15)...... ces. asf 19) 40 04) 12 71} 12 89) 
General average ..... 11) 46) 2% 05) 16. 16 U8 25ie so. eee 9 07| 13 34) 13 17] 15 39 
Pacific States.........+-- 45 62| 32 93| 40 00| 64 76)......|..--..| 39 62] 26 62 6D 00} 56 83... |... 
Pormitories.... 4-3-0055 33 33] 39 95) 35 62) SL 83}......|.-.-.. 15 00) 25 39} 28 12) 25 00)-..222)-...-- 














JAN OTAGO chisinsaiele cians 839 58] 36 44) 37 81) 58 31)....-.]--...- 27 31) 26 00) 41 Se) 40 92)......]...--- 
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LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES. (43 


Table showing the average wages paid for farm and other labor, §¢e.—Continued. 













































































































| : 
| Common laborers at other than farm-work. Female servints. 
States. | With board. Without board. With board. 
1860. i870. | 1874. | 1960. | 1870. | 1874. | 1860. | 1870. | 1874. 
Daily wages. 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
Maine-..---- .--------------- $0 80 BH519; [Ss eee $114 | $154) $1 50 $0 38 |... - Savin eens 
New Hampshire. ....-..------ 88 £30 4 G1 St i TS dB i 87 38: i\ Jere ees $0 50 
Vermont ......>.-. &0 119 D235: 108]. 144 1 50 Oe ilove meene 46, 
Massaciiusetts .----- £0 115 1395 Lis 1 60 1 67 41 citeae selec 
Rhode Islaud ..-.....-..----. 50 POD eee one 83 PISO oS | Fee's ‘D5. Satan alles 
Connecticut - ....-------.---- 1 60 1 67 SU ume oe 2 217 LO cine io 5) 's eateme ete 50 
MIDDLE STATES. 
New York ....-------+-++--- 88 1 28 119 121 1 67 198 Q1 i. coer 69 
INew J ersoy-<.--<-)..-2------ 79 1 20 Rely, 1 07 1 64 1 44 S0ulnamtee eee 75 
Pennsylvania -.------- ----- 79 116 99 119 1 65 1 40 Bis pam ee 56 
Dalawace ie sass so oss 50 1 00 4 100; | eeem ce ASG le kale cracchewatesiaies (osite mai 50 
Maryland ..-...--2--------- 33 Bil sae cke 50 AOS) a sece «2 38) |. sarees E 
West Virginia, .---.--------- 72 95 92 98 ST 1 50 Da dN Pe ees 3L 
s 
WESTERN STATES. 
oo: eee ae ie oes eee 79 1 08 97 1 08 1 49 1-29 
RDG oso soe ib ane. 81 1 16 84 1 06 1 56 125 
eeLOTS) eee ce eae oan cs oat inn 87 114 113 1:19 1 60 pS 
Mi¢hican 252. s=-5.-=------- 82 1 08 1 50 1 20 LSet eo 
NVASCONSIN: ..-. d= <2- «= --- =) 89 AV) ile eeeeee 119 DOO errcae £70 
Minnesota .- - £0 © SOE ono. 1 05 Ss WON Iss 32.2. 
LOW a 2S 84 1 23 1 00 113 1 69 1 2 
omaase ost e- s.ks2s-- 179 Se tee: i 7 ay Bie ee eee 
Nebraska 1 25 Be SON 2S oe meer 1 62 OVS ste noe =. 
MITGNOUT? Jose sos +e <n aoe 73 98 1 00 1 03 1 48 1 50 
Kentucky 72 ‘Le O4 eee ee: 99 Sh Ranences 
SOUTHERN STATES. 
Virginia. ---.---------------- 58 72 67 7 1 01 90 DSN hevctelsteteier 29 
North Carolina..-..-------- 44 CGrc 2c ss 67 BN Ce oer 16) c% <4c eee 
South Carolina .....--------- 53 80 80 78 1 Ol 1 00 OY) Vs -co,clece alee eee 
Georgia --------------------- 67 Slee dais 88 1 09 |.--..--. BL fice. Seale ces 
lari ee ee tone ee en eee bos | ogee sep |em seiner it risinn sa 0) Wcticvtaone|(ss.cmejee ||\tniere reir emer 
Alabama -..----------------- 63 91. 50 84 a) 2h 15 32) ie jae 25 
Mississippi. ----------------- 95 50 75 1 45 75 37) -k-2 seeoeeee 
Louisiana -. 1 2% 162) Wopear riers Ae! et 62 AQ: | as setae 50 
Texas .--- - OF Nesom peat 92 BOT Viecwteen BY |. Sens Soelnemeer 
Arkansas ..-------- : tN ae olla 1 00 AR SOn oe tess. ‘32 |\.cow een eer 
Tennessee. ----.------------- ‘B00 lee wee ae 83 115 50 PN eseeeise leezaoe 
PACIFIC STATES. 
California ..----------------- 1 66 1 78 1 00 1 96 2 31 2 50 TY 19 | cwce en eerste 
MOVAOD 25055 toes 2s ssh noes 3 50 2 18 1 50 412 3 00 2 50 4 00 | cme ours Sates 
Oregon .---------+--+---+---*" gl 1 50 1 00 212 2 12 2 00 TSW eee 1 OU 
TERRITORIES. 
Washington 2 00 1 88 1 00 2 50 
Colorado ..--------- 2 50 - B pee Brod 
asi oe Ws \iecne-s 
DO ieee aces one 
Montana, --+-------------0---|----2-- Be OO iaretene el ciate l= oie 
New Mexico.---------------- 50 1 00 6s) 1.00 
AVERAGES. i 
New England States .---.--. 80 if 25 1 22 1 06 
Middle States ----------- 67 1 06 1 05 99 
Western States..-------- 88 118 1 07 Ou 
Southern States ..----.------ 59 88 62 82 
General aver1ge- -------- 74 1 09 99 1 02 1 49 1 36 Si 2 ome 46 
Macida Atakest:..<--c2-aeh<e aaah Pee te ta 2 48"| 2-299 | | 2.11 5-78: 1 00 
Territories -.------------+---: 1 67 2.38.) 1 00 2 33 3 18 e338 ie Obilestens 63 
erage oni eam iecle dh) «amie ass| .263|- 163) 1 63}-.---.. gi 
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é States. 


Monthly wages. 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Maine 
New Hampshire. 
Vermont 
_ Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut ..... wee eee os 


MIDDLE STATES. 


New York 
INOW: JETSOY.-<-- c-ccccae aS 
Pennsylvania ...,--- ee«----- 
Delaware ..- 
Maryland 
West Virginia 


WESTERN STATES. 


Michigan 
Wisconsin 








Minnesota 
Kansas 
Nebraska 
Missouri 
Kentucky 

SOUTHERN STATES. 
Virginia 
Nor h Carolina 


Georgia 
Florida 
Alabama ..- 
Mississippi. - - 
Couisiaua 
Texas 
MECOREGN. costs os bees scas ce 
Tennessee 


PACIFIC STATES. 









Jalifornia, 
Nevada 
‘regon 


a 
TERRITORIES. 


(Vashington 
Nolorado 


Montana 
DOV NOIUCO en sisters 's0.015,01¢~ «0,0 

AVERAGES, 
New England States........ 
Middle States 
Western States..-.....-...7 
Southern States 
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LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 

Table showing the average wages poid for farm and other labor, §¢.—Continued. 
Common laborers at other than farm-work. Female servants. 
With board. Without board. With board. 

. 1 
1860. | 1870. | 1874. | 1860. | 1870. | 1874. | 1860. | 1870. | 1874. 
$8 50 | $10 e9 ($11 00 
733 | 1112] 12 00 
600 | 10 £0 | 10 25 
656 | 10 20) 13 50 
6 00: 232 O0Hoece oe 
16 00 | 23 33 LD OO WN caatleae alc acme chelonectae 6 00 10 50 | 8 00 
15 24 | 20 10 5 06| 9 55 | 10 60 
12 00 | 18 £0 464] 883 | 10 40 
13 80 | 20 07 482| 7288) 840 
Bn SS 16 00 400] 800} 400 
5 00 | 11 50 @. 00; |i 1 83 peedece 
410} 20 67 450} €36] 7.00 
. 

1431} 1800] 18 20 539| 852| 793 
14 62} 2138} 17 00 6 12 | 9 1h) Biss 
1290 | 2245] 24 25 660 | 9 45 | 10 18 
13) 82. 1206981) ase se. 606| 991] 12 00 
16 46} 20 42 |........ 617| ©88| 9 00 
13-44} 2289] Lo... 5.9%. |  esaa eee 
T4Oa FAT 10]. woes 579| 931] 800 
BIE eos! LO |e meee 7s60n hice 9::50n cere 
CO OU Mets DO dl eens 1300: is $450 eee 
1600)| \2I"E0 | Sacha 4.60) 7 See 
1243" P19 oF I eee 6 10k) oe OF ae 
10: W250] S11 2984) 10/80 nse 38) Be ees leeee ees 404} 548} 480 
SiS de TOW Saas LOROOUIE Voce ape eer ee 360} 500] 700 
10(53) | CI2ECG"| = BOO | a Wai y eee eee nee 523] 740] 8 0 
LS Boyles aoe ee T9p SO | eee ee ae 550| 695} 7 00 
ees j 700" ee 
14 17 & 31] 750 
13 00 10 43] 5 00 
14 50 10 05 | 14 08 
10 04) 8 U 385) | 14 00 

1967 | eL 10 Wee ee Tea! | eel eee S00) oee ee 
10: 00; 150506 ce. 15g Fash eed eee 430| 6 62] 9 60 
49 R6n eed el leaeoe ate AT SOU te etc aes 27 08 | 27 89 |...... 
Way BS in F400 00) [oes POGNOD Ween leek es 52 50 | 33 33 | 30 00 
36.93 PSO 000 | Fee. OD ee 60 00} 3000 | 22 75 | 30 00 
lane ae $5100! |i. 3 saccular Sel eee ste | SON COM ede NU Dale ees 
96°43, losauree PIV OO GI (dete fe Bese ner 8214] 25 05 |..-..- 
40 00 |..... SS ODN Vacee S| eee 18 00 | 20 00 | 10 00 
713-33) | SOMSO eee soe cel cece eames 40 00 | 30 00 

00.00 ho cee feel ee cecate | AURie a5 ieke cee |r ae 40 00 |..... 
701'00'|. $50) O04 iejsceneal See cena aioe Gen meee ee 50 00 | 4u 00 
12/0} 425.007) 1600: | reOn nue eee ene ee 800 | 1000] 6 00 
14 52] Qt 41} 2000 6 73 | 10 87 | 10 80 
10 08 | 17.86} 15 92 417} 808] 808 
15 41} 2112] 20 02 668) 943! 928 
11 65} 15 32] 12 06 612| 779} 8 43 
12.90 |. 18 G2"| E7001 otDVG0)| eee eee 593| 904) 916 
BO 840] 34 94 late al OO TEN iat, cee Rete 36 53 | 27 99 | 30 00 
DS Gra) adch4 st Stel I eeeeead || see gee eee oe 22 04} 29 58 | 21 50 
SPQS| 41.74) 1B 1G,| 61 99.|.cseec ounces 29.29] 2878 | v5 75 























a ‘LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES, 


=I 
yo 
Or 


II.—MECHANICAL LABOR. 


Table showing the average dai ly wages, without board, paid in the several States and sections to 
persons employed in the under-mentioned trades in the respective years 1860, 1870, and 1874. 



























































Blacksmiths. ee oF |Cabinet-makers Coopers. Carpenters. 
States. 2 
1860. |1870. |1874. |1860. |1870. |1874. |1860. |1870. |1874. |1860. |1870, |1874. |1860, |1870. |1874. 
a 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
Maine Pickus Pe .ood. Se $1 97/$2 7é|$2 37/$2 30 $3 2593 501 S8i$2 71 $2 12:91 74:92 67'$2 12/82 00 $2 43/82 75 
New Hampshire. .... 2 08| 3 00} 3 44} 2 50) 3 GY) 3 87 1 63) 2 56) 3 00) 1 75] 3 00) 2 67| 1 75! 2 63) 2 94 
Vierionic.: 2s 4a5-<< 2 21) 2 Be} 2 er} 2 63) 3 56} QB 75} 2 19] 3 12) 2 88) 2 13} 3 17] 2 75) 2 05) 2 B7| 3 00 
Massachusetts .--..-- 1 $1} 2 95} 2 83) 2 42) 3 90) 3 67| 2 00} 2 75) 3 16) 2 25) 3 19] 2 37) 1 98! 3 25) 3 02 
Rhode Island......--. 1 50} 2 5SU)....-. L YS\r3..00) 25. 2°00) 3 25).....) 1 50) 2 50). -..) 1 50) 2 50)_.... 
Connecticut ......... Ga CS Gel = 2 2 00) 3. Sel... 1 75) 2 88). .:... 2 00) 3 00)..... 1 67) 3 O08). s.2. 
* MIDDLE STATES. 
PAT ONY MOTs niu sis.cuc 1 66) 2 74) 2 G4) 2 02) 3 64) 3 23) 1 77] 2 74) 2 55} 1 64) 2 66) 2 19) 1 74) 3 10) 2 65 
New Jersey .-.--- .. 1 42) 2 GO} 2 96) 1 58) 2 80}°3 34) 1 32) 2 38) 2 65} 1 34] 2 35) 3 00} 1 60, 2 75) 2 75 
Pennsylvania ...-... 1 47) 2 43) 2 32} 1 82] 3 00) 2 89} 1 3z} 2 19) 2 91) 1 31) 2 59} 2 22) 1 59! 2 OR & 37 
Delaware. ......-...--. 1 50) 2 5t} 3 00) 2 00) 4 00! 3 50) 1 50) 2 50} 3 60} (*) | 2 50) 2 00) 1 50! 2 75) 2 75 
DERN So s.os -- 1 50) 2 21) 2 50) 1 5 | 3 50) 4 00) 2 50) 2 40) 3 00) 1 50} 2 25) 3 00) 1 50) 2 43) 2 50 
West Virginia. ....-. 1 G9} 2 48) 2 5u) 2 C6} 3 03! 2 95) 1 66) 2 46) 2 Sl] 1 53) 2 64 2 19) 1 73) 2 35) 2 50 
WESTERN STATES. 
CLAY EOP oe 1 75) 2 48) 2 30) 2 1& 3 37] 3 06) 1 99) 2 38) 2 24) 1 58) 2 30] 2 12) 1 78) 2 73) 2 33 
MORN So. Sb 25% 2 1 93} 2 60} 2 00] 2 GO) 3 G1] 3 25; 1 4) 2 55) 2 62) 1 62) 2 41) 2 25) 1 23) 2 83) 2 33 
Py ae ee 2 02) 2 79) 2 81) 2 73) 3 50) 3 69) 1 97} 2 GO} 2 83} 2 09) 2 44) 2 75) 2 03) 2 82] 2 87 
Mighiaanc.. 25.5... D TOWN ce. Q4Aal Sashes Seed Bop. SOF. We } 70) 2) 46/2 50) 1 90) 2 77s. 
Wisconsin --- ..| 2 28} 2 71] 2 50} 2 54) 3 26} 3 00) 2 01) 2 55) 2 00) 2 03 2 36 2 00) 2 13) 2 72 OVC, 
Minnesota. .-.-.. -| L 90] 3 03] 3 Ou) 2 41) 3 69} 3 00) 1 YG) 2 47! 2 50) 1 86) 2 G66} 3 00) 1 89) 2 92) 2 FO 
MOMs cms boon Bes S 2 17] 3 01] 2 50) 2 47) 3 63) 3 50} 2 10) 2 60} 2 50} 1 95) 2 GLI... 2 01| 2 96} 3 00 
TR VGURR A os Seda a2 B OF S290 522 B LG, B92h: i. 3 00) 3.18)..... 2 88) 3 372. 2.2 2) 75) SPTOReese 
Webrashka ...ss-4=- «+ 2 50}.3)50)4....5. 3 50} 4 25)..... 2 DO Merely ciate <i|iatstoies> Da OBireec 9°50} 3) Selena 
IOSOONE eins bisa grec de 2 03) 2 78) 3 50} 2 71) 3 70) 4 00} 2 10) 2 66) 3 00) 2 00) 2 61) 2 50} 2 05) 2 85) 3 00 
hentucky .2.--.=..-- 2 03) 2 74) 2 63) 2 68) 3 Bl) 3 50] 1 84) 2 83) 2 75) 1 88) 2 71! 2 90} 2 28) 3 22) 3 20 
SOUTHERN STATES. 
PSII Ae oon - de Sines 2 09) 2 20) 1 75) 2 69] 2 00} 1 68 2 14) 1 RS] 1 55) QV 13) 1 63) 1 74) 2 5c} 1 70 
Norib Carolina 2 04] 2 50) 1 83) 2 41].3 00) 1 50) 2 06) 2 50) 1 OO) 1 75)...-. 1 50} 2 29) 2 7 
South Carolina. 2 23) 2 40) 1 71) 2 90) 2 50) 2 17) 2 S77... 1 56) 2 18].....]/ 1 90) 2 60} 2 50 
Georgia -..----- 8] 2 71} 3 00] 2 58) 3 CO} 2 50) 2 08) 2 58) 2 75) 1 44) 2 43) 3 00) 2 13) 2 88) 2 75 
PDI Asean <2 nmi 3 223). cheaiea fe Ole sete et Behe DEVS lPee ie lacs BOG a 6 wsdl comes 2 DO peters 
DIAVAM Bin \c =' See on = 2.93) Sane 225] 309i. 32 2 83) 2 80)..... 2°50) 2 72h. 82. 2 (25) 3 00|e nee 
onisiana =. .--. 2... =. 3 30) 4 00) 2 60) 3 52) 3 50) 2 12) 2 72) 2 50) 2 50) 3 00; 3 00) 2 70) 3 75) 2 5 
DORE ate sie 2a Smerain 2 86] 3 CO) 3 33) 3 36) 3 75) 3 50). 2 71) 2 50) 2 37) 3 00}..... 2 25) 3 14] 2 50 
Mississippi 3 11] 3 00) 2 94) 3 96) 3 00} 2 25) 3 25)..... 2 50) 3 58] ..--| 2 12) 3 43) 2.50 
HO ee eee 2 GO) 3 21) 3 50! 2 83) 3 55] 4 50] 2 71} 3 03] 3 00) 2 25) 3 00) 3 00) 2 41) 3 25) 3 00 
WenNessee:...-- --. == 2 03] 2 70) 3 25] 2 28! 3 22) 4 Oa] 2 29) 2 63/ 2 B3) 1 738) 2 49) 2 50) 2 29) 3 13} 2 75 
PACIFIC STATES. 
California: =... ..-.-. 4 22! 4 10! 3 00! 4 96) 4 61] 5 50) 3 75] 3 8%] 3 00) 4 00) 3 75)..-. | 3 95 4 14) 3 00 
Nevada.2,--- <0 .-| 6 80} 5 50] 6 00] 6 80) 5 87] 6 OJ) 6 B32] 5 Bil...,.]...-. 5 84|/.....| 7 00) 5 75) 6 00 
Oreson.-.<-------- -- 4 50) 3 88] 5 00) 5 42) 5 00) 5 00) 4 41] 3 8x] 4 OU! 4 12) 3 63) 4 00) 4 50, 4 Ob) 4 00 
TERRITORIES. : 
Washington. .--.---- 8 50] 5 09! 4 00) 8 00] 6 00} 5 00) 6 00) 4 50} 3 00} 5 09) 4 00) 3 00) 6 00) 5 00) 4 50 
COLOR Os es o-eincs = 5 25) 4 sel..... 6 50) 6 06)...-. A Sales: Dol oeeiote J Naki sates are 4 38) 505) Seno 
WAKObR gases = wnic sso .a2 2 25|_3 50} 3 50| 3 2d) 5 00) 3 50)... |... .. 3 O00}, cise + OOO. 3| 3 Vole CO eed 
WaanOe es oem naw es on Bee 6 OOS 7o\e ce |) 9 O0j75.50)55.. 1600/5: a01.)..<.) Sr0Oces eee at Ol) OOO 
Aree ee ons edn ee at | OMe cavlanccs TBO ech tails =i GyOO ree Seen. SWC sie ce liicie cele Gi D0) hae 
Montaniti. << .- 20-0 Soe 7 00] 4 00/.... | 9 00] 5 00|.... | 7 00) 4 O0}.... | 6 00)..... waee | 90) 5 00 
New Mexico..-....-.- 250) 4 00! 3 75] 3 00) 4 00} 4 00) 2 50) 4 00} 2 75) 3 05) 4 O0).--.. 3 00} 4 00] 4 25 
AVERAGES. : jee “pe. ed 7 Eihece ake Paar pee OH ae ae 
New England States..| 1 &9) 2 84) 2 88) 2 27) 3 50 3 45] 1 91) 2 88) 2 79] 1 SO} 2 92) 2 48) 1 83] 2 79) 2 93 
Middie States .....-- 1 55] 2 49] 2 65} 1 83] 3 33) 3 32} 1 68} 2 45) 2 82] 1 46) 2 59) 2 43) 1 Gl} 2 59) 2 59 
Western States. ...-- 2 13] 2 88] 2 66! 2 467] 3 66] 3 37] 2 11] 2 75] 2 56] 1 95) 2 69) 2 50} 2 10) 2 Ye] 2 72 
Southern Statcs....- 2 12) 2 68) 2 99] 2 41] 3 09] 3 20) 2 31] 2 G1] 2 95] 1 95} 2 57} 2 63) 2 13)-2 95) 2 52 
General average “1 92 2 72 2 79] 2 30] 3 40] 3 33) 2 00) 2 67| 2 78) 1 82] 2 67 2 51] 1 92) 2 82) 2 69 
Pacific States (gold) ..| 5 1%] 4 49| 4 67| 5 73] 5 16| 5 50| 5 01] 4 54| 3 50| 4 06) 4 41| 4 00) 5 15] 4 6a] 4 33 
Territories (gold)....| 4 63} 5 20) 3 80) 5 19] 6 65} 4 €0) 4 46) 5 44) 3 65] 4 00) 4 76) 3 00) 4 16) 5 40) 4 25 
Average.....--.| 4 90) 4 85 4 23) 5 46] 5 96! 5 05] 4 74] 4 99) 3 57] 4 03] 4 58, 3 50) 4 66) 5 03) 4 20 
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Table showing the average daily wages paid, §:c.—Continued. 
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Painters. Plasterers. Shoemakers. Stone-cutters. 
States. a ee ee 
1860, | 1870.) 1874. | 1860, | 1870.| 1874.} 1860.| 1870.| 1874.) 1860.) 1870.| 1874. "4 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
Maine vis: =. Sialva Meds es BL 92 '$2 69 |$2 50 [$2 27 |$3 LS $3 50 [$1 7O '$2 46 [$2 50 $2 32 |$3 41 | $3 50 
New Hampshire......... 1/3 00 | 2 75 | 200 | 3 25 )3 6D | 1 4.) 2 58) 250) 2181318 3 735 
AViORINONG cece cccecn cnn. | 2 OF | 3 00) 2:62) 2:65 | 3 63/3 00 | 2 42) 2 Sb 1 950 | 2-251 3 Bi 3 00 
Massachusetts -. ---.| 1 94} 2 84} 2 53 | 2 42) 3 84) 3 33 | 1 7212 69} 225 | 2501405) 3 94 
Rhode Islgnd. -....-.22.. eh ae 125 S00!) ee kee 8 Be. PN ee wena’ 2 00.) 330 (es. 
Connecticut ............. CC fe ee a ee 2 D2), 3 A iene de a BIE Di S54 os whew 213: | 3-63 1..22.. 
MIDDLE STATES. 
SVG NCICOT Ro cis o'c.c wpe was 3 01 | 263 | 2 11 | 3 72 3 07 | 1 52 | 2 30 217.4 Beet as as 
UNG Wil CVS@Y-<--<--..2.-.- 265 | 292 | 1 24) 290) 3 17] 1 2&3 | 2 30 1 92 | 3 00 3 00 
Pennsylvania ..-.....--.. | 252/242) 1 6 | 415 | 274] 1 35 | 2 64 201) 324) 225 
MIGISWATO eseccsncckeaceet 2°50 | 3 00 | 2 00 | 250 | 8 75 ba f*) 1 50 | 4 50 2 00 
Nia Ey ae 250 | 3 00 | 2 00 | 3 58 | 32 2 00 | 2 20 2 60 | 2 75 3 50 
West Virginia 270 | 240 | 208 | 315 | 258 | 1 57 | 2 25 218|)311) 323 
‘ 
WESTERN STATES. 
NO car Be ih an'a'e a ateere dace 1 94 | 2 71 |.2 29 | 2 08 | 3 57 2 30 2 28 | 3 25 2 89 
MiebeNs er See ans. asec 1 96 | 273 | 237 | 233 | 385 2 27 2 25: | 3 1F 3 08 7 
SRT VORS cae oe 5 c)se caeie's 2.02 | 277 | 256 | 2 49 | 3 38 2 34 240 | 3 51 3 50 
NACHT SAT Cowan soe Scie << 1 90 | 2 68 2 30 | 3 40 2 43 225.| 3 10yeR 
AVERSCOUSI Hr atnn 2 a scince 208} 2711275 | 249) 3 17 2 26 275 | 3 19 4 00 
WDD EROtA:..-. 05 - sees 0 196 | 2 92 |-3 00 | 2 33 | 3 50 2 66 243) 3 72 3 00 
ROE se et ee ee 193 | 2.78 | 250} 2 47 | 3.37 2 46 2 36 | 3 53 3 10 
RORINGR ove eisai ane aiz aia a2 tO: | hy BL Weis we 269 | 413 298 |. 325 | 4.08 4ueds5 
Nebraska... sean) 20 | 400 | cee es} €:00 | B'S. 3 43 400 |} 3 G3exsee 
Missouri. ..... sae-| 2,46 | 3.034% 3 00) 2 71 | 3/70 2 64 292|3 72) 3 50 
Kentucky Rieter eis ceed 217 | 296 | 290 | 237 | 3 53° 256} 250 |265) 352] 3 10 
SOUTHERN STATES. a 
VATIEIIN Qisiep sisi sp foes 1 80 | 2 40 | 1 63 | 1 71 | 2 82} 200] 1 44) 186/158 | 200} 2 94 3 38 
North Carclina .....-..-. 1 50 | 2 34 | 3:00 | 1 67 | 2 46) & 00 1 06 | 1 69 | 3 00 | 1 58 | 2 G7 |..... 
South Carolina........--. 1 85} 240) 250)/190)/27% 2 50 | 1,88 | 2.00 | 2 50 | 2 67 | 275 2 50 
\ ETT Nes See eee 2.13} 275 | 27% | 1 94 250)1 3 3 52 
BORNE Se joe) o mee scam eisil cine ois B20 Nisin: aie ee mmc BLOG Ise xasinbatineeOuOO: \oeec stalinoaean e100 eee 
UOT ALE 2.50 | 3,08 }0 0.2 2 67 Ses 
Louisiana... -| 2 50 | 3 36 | 2.50 | 2 50 2 60 
NORIO re cicie aw -| 2.50 | 3 05 | 2 50 | 2 87 3°73 
Mississippi ............-. 2200) 1 3.39 eon. 350:|4 41 | 3 00'| 2.501300]! .._.| 150] Sonera 
PERO AOS soe con aioe ais ace 2421331) 3 00 | 2 67 5 00 
FPENMESSEO «<= =< === <>..58 - 2 36 | 2 86 | 2.83 | 2 32 3 42 
_ PACIFIC STATES. 
California..=....- Pain eae. 406 4 07 | 400 | 475] 472) 500] 3 88) 3 82).._... 495 | 4 68 5 00 
WN GWRO le suras.Sins o<in,e0cmie 7380] 5 80) 5 00} 7 80/6 83}6 00 | 5 88 | 4:75 | 400] 700) 6 04 6 00 
CVG 2O0 Weegee cece ie cesiar 434410 | 4 50) 5 60 | 5 00 | 5 CO | 3 95 | 3 50 | 8 50] 5 40] 5 00 5 00 
TERRITORIES. 
Washington .... 6 00 | 5 50); 5 00] 6 00 | 6 00 | 5 00] 5 00 | 4 00 |..-.--. 6 00 | 6 00 5 00 
Colorado...... aul) ESF fad sb hee cas & 87.) 642 pee cs 4.00.7 4.830. caee 3.87 |} 6: 2h ees 
MWR OUN cos oy on curso ales 2 50 | 4 50 | 3 00 | 3 00 | 7 50 | 3 50 | 3 50 | 3 25 | 8 00 |...-.. 4 00 eee 
GAIN Gh ete setae oOo ce antici sills ice ec 9:00 | 5:00 | .....c2 LT 00 | 6 O0.}-.6... 6 00 | 425 {...... 11 00 5 00 
PAIL Se a's" = sincmin olay die alee « 6) TS We alll oe 8 50 ae a clinn swe & OT ena [iseacc 8.50 Wee 
MTA rs am aiocim alm 'eldia sWilecan ee: AOD TE ce Soak D 00) 1 300. ou. 5. 00 | 4:00 jk. 2.2 9 00 8 00 
New Mexico............. 200 | 4 00 | 350; 400 | 4 C0} 3 00)}.-.---. 4 00} 2 50} 4 00; 4 00 3 00 
AVERAGES. ’ Fg lie vi 
New England States..... 1 80 | 2 87 | 2 67 | 217] 3 40 | 3 38 | 1 61 | 2 42 | 9 44 | 2 22) 3 51 235 
Middle States 265) 2.73 | 197) 317) 3 09 |-1 65 | 234] 2 20/196) 3 41 2 8&6 
Western States... 296 | 2 67 | 25713 55} 323] 197] 258)/211);269!350] 3 26 
Southern States 81 | 259 | 237) 3 11] 285! 1 81 | 2 41 | 2 27 | 2 51! 3 V9 3 36 
General average..... 1 95 | 2.82 | 2 66) 227 |]3 31 | 3 14) 1 76 | 2.44 | 2 25 | 235 “3 43 | 3 26 
Pacific States (gold)....-. 540 | 466| 4 50/6 05|552| 533) 457| 402|375|5 73/524] 5 33 
‘Territories (gold) ......-. 3.97 | 6 06 | 400 | 472] 749] 450/417] 496] 3 44] 5 29! 6 96 5 25 
ANSTAZOs-(6= din eo acres 469 15 36 | 425) 5 39] 6 Biy 491 | 437] 449] 3 59 | 5 54) 6 10 "5 29 
{ 
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Table showing the average daily wages paid, §:c.—Continned. 
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Tailors. Tanners. Tinsmiths. Wheelwrights. 
States. ————_ | —_| Ss 
1860. | 1870, | 1874.| 1860.) 1870. | 1874.|} 1860, | 1870.) 1874.} 1860.) 1870.| 1874. 
NEW ENGLAND STATES, : 
MfainG - ohn. te nas eee $1 86 [$2 64 [$3 50 $2 09 |$2 64 [$2 50 [$1 82 )$2 50 |$2 25 [81 80 |$2 75 | $2 50 
New Hampshire ...- 175} 2 67 | 3 7 | 1380} 2 ut | 325 | 1 50) 283) 3 19 Fi 75 “4 7 | 7 12 
Wermonh.... 2. secs. ---| 1 65 | 2 31 | 250 | I 70} 2 62 | 2751] 1 88 | 275 | 288 | 183/282] 3.00 
Massachusetts -....-..--. 1 80 | 2 48 | 237) 1 94) 275 | 238] 18 )}256)| 305] 2 0t | 3 01 2.37 
Mhode Island Wane an se ssee 2 00 | 3 00 |...... PSO!) 2 Td.) cesses DiS OO it sera e |. 00) he3 100 em eee 
Connecttoub .<.-c< <. <5. 137 | 2 45 }-...-- OO) TR TD [eae ce D6 12,83 je. .... £503 100; | ose 
MIDDLE STATES. 
New York...-....-.....- 166 | 2 47 | 226) 1 71 | 2 74 | 2 22) 1 74 | 2 78] 2 52)-1901995 | 2 95 
New Jersey. aie Se ise ae apts 1 92 | 255 | 2 25) 1 59 | 255 | 208] 1 33 | 225) 2 50] 1 35 | 230) 2 30 
Ponnsylvania ............ tT 34) 2:07 | 2 84 1) 40) 8 O08 1°28 05) 2 ST |. 2 17) 2 15 | 1:59) 2 97 1 92 
Delaware ya 90 1 E30) S08 1 2S OO: 0.2... - 2 50 | 250 |z...5. 250) 2 50 
Maryland -- e sy 175. | ‘2 00 | 2 60 |} 1 50 | 2 00) 2 25) 2:25 1} 2 00 | 9.54) 2 50 
West Virginia..-....-..- 1 42] 2 20 |.2 72] 1.50 | 2 10 | 2 447) 1 75 | 2 43 186 | 264) 2% 
WESTERN STATES. 
MMT 2 Sine hoes aoe neon aes 1 59 | 2 28 | 2 30} 1 74 1 96 
ROBART So tics tiene p kuin wes 1 76 | 2:32.) ¥ 92 bd Gt 1 96 
ERE occ sess St =p ghee Sem 1 80 | 2 30 | 2 33 | 1 95 2 25 
RIGHT R Io et on wna 2 69) | 2) Sai)... 179 2 08 
Wisconsin ..--.-- a emi tae 2 30 | 2 38 | 1.59 | 2 36 2 23 
Minnesota «<p oe 0 ss sex 1 64 | 2 48 | 2 50 | 1 93 1 73 
OT eee 1 95 | 2.60 | 1 75 | 2 00 2 51 
Kansas ....- ame | Bo 20 te eB nae cae 2 50 2 50 
TE BDTASKD <5 once nte os ose 21S |b BV8B | ao elk sie 2 88 
OCCT: ao a es 210 | 2 64} 2 50 | 2 00 2 35 
PenGNGEY = fice ie - <4 213 | 2 64 | 295 | 1 83 215 
SOUTHERN STATES. 
WCU Ee been necks 1 74 | 209 | 2 00 | 1 G7 | 198] 175] 166) 2 
North Carolina .........- BOS 1 Tt 944300 | 0 1 2504 1c 209 | 2 
South Carolina 2 50 | 2 38 | 2 : 2 
Georcin.......-. ae 3 50 | 2 50 | 2 2 
Florila -.. Bidhccaeheroct 1 i 
Alabima...-..- ee ei ee a eee 2 50 | 2 2 
TOMISIAND, J 5 32553-5502 alae oe 2 Bly 208 tn. 13 03 | 2 50 | 2 38 | 2 
[Soe ee ee eee B92 |) QO0ii). Sen o PNB ae |. cae 25) | 2 
Mississippi ..=--..-~-.-5- £50 B88 oes 5 ot 1 A at ae be al ess 180] 3 
PRE AMSAS! cop cocse coe eps 1°83") 2°80 | 3 GO |} £90 | 3 25 |-..-.. SS ielas 
Tennessee --.--- ota 'efat arcs! 2.03 | 2.54 | 3 22'| 175 | 233 | 252) 1735 | 2 
PACIFIC STATES. 2 
California 4 OO 2 OF Wie eens 4°04} 4.001 3.00 | 4°75) 419s oes 
WeOVAdG +s. oe 2)-Be-< \ A OU Wee ange -...| 6 0) | 5 33 | 5 00 | 8 75 | 6 0) |. 780 
Ole pours. pas—- =i 2-5 = ¢ 50 | 410 | 331 | 400 | 425] 3 61 | 4 50 | 467/409] 510 
TERRITORIES. 
Washington ~~~ -----~--|-2-29- AD WS 00. foes. 5 00 | 300/600) 4%75|250)609)500| 50) 
GIOTACGCE Sia ce cela netaoe SOO 4 ONG seetocal ase. CxO leas 4 505 6) |...... 5 OQ DB: 2oatemeaere 
WakOta kee S22 2.5. 225-0% SESE SOOM SNGO id ORs tomcaiheog.civees ss 3.00 | 3° 0U }....-. 400) 30) 
PUA RUIO ie een Sn cistnoin'e bee ataiare: 8 O0iisccet =. Be reali ics ela ein iw meats 70): |) 4.2570 %.00%)) 25:50 
AP IZGD Be eg aco s was eitlsee'sts = GOD sorta | See = POONA sot sNtocae RRS Al heel aaa GID week 
Montana... .------..--c---| s25-- BOO, ADO: te doa. aides ell «isa |e male GD0 ) 5 OP become 8 00 3.9 
IWGW, MEGKICO. <2 <6. ncoclesiloagenc 4°00'\'3' 50: |. --2-. SSO OW tare nce |e aaa 4 00))|'3) 25, |.e= 5. 400) 30) 
AVERAGES. 7 . es rei ; 
New England States..... 174) 260) 303 | 1 84) 272) 27211 75 | 274) 284) 1 82/288) 2 75 
Middle States..........-. 159 | 231 | 227] 1 62 | 235/205) 164 )2 40) 233)174)25) 249 
Western States..-.--.--. 2 09 | 2 60 | 2 221197 | 273) 225 | 202) 273) 23) | 224) 309) 2 0 
Southern States .......-. 1 84] 2 43 | 275} 2 00 | 259 | 225 | 207 | 2 GO| 2 67) 214)287| 242 
General average..--. 1 82 | 2 49 | 2 57 | 1 87 | 260 | 232) 1 87 262 | 2.55] 199 | 284) 259 
Pacific States (gold) ...... 447|)391 | 325 | 457 3 64), 400) 4 716° 4 31 ‘a 17| 606) 473] 600 
Territories (gold) ..-.---. 400 | 5 42 | 3 37 | 3.00 | 6 00] 3 00 | 5 25} 5 59 | 3 70 | 5 50/5 79 43 
Average....--------- 4 24| 467 | 331/378] 4 82) 350) 500) 4935/3 93/5 78) 526] 5 15 
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(48 LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


IIL—FACTORY LABOR. 
COTTON MILLS. 


Before giving the rates of wages paid in the cotton-mills of the United 
States it may be well to present a statement showing the number and 
capacity of cotton-mills in the country and the consumption of cotton 
in the year ended July 1, 1874, which is condensed from an article 
in the Commercial and Financial Chronicle of November 21, 1874, 





































































































ey . » Gey = 

eae 3. 8 Bs | gee ‘Sd es 

wal wa | ted | SEER eae i 

<i om oO ons of os Peas Be "Es 

States. 2_| 2 3 2a am | Se | wmos es ee 28 

8 ac & Re 55 o8 | SES8 eS Be 

5 5 re e ba Peon =O 5° 

q 4 A 4 4 eee er eo? 

NORTHERN STATES. 
No. Weeks. | Pounds. | Pounds. Bales. 
12, 415 609,898 | 25.23 | 50.71 59. 67 | 36, 473, 547 78, 607 
20, 422 855, 189 23,43 | 51.46 69. 89 | 59, 759, 468 1228, 792 
1, 274 54,948 | 29.75 | 46.34 46. 34 2, 734, 167 5, 895 
71,202 | 3,769,692 | 2855 49, 89 53. 93 |203, 325, 299 438, 201 
24, 706 1, 336, 842 | 35, 20 48.10 43.51 | 58, 146, 985 125, 317 
18, 170 908,202 | 31.40} 48.45 53. 43 | 48, 514, 613 104, 557 
INOW OU: cacwrncien'se soc 5d | 12, 476 580,917 | 32, 47. 70 42,22 | 24, 536, 249 52, x80 
New Jersey....-..---..- 17 2, 070 150,968 | 29.30 Dl, 53. 50 8, 078, 647 17, 4iL 
Pennsylvania .......-.... 60 9, T72 452, 064 TRL 42. 20 84, 37, 929, 726 81,872 
WGIAWALC 2.5056 so-5e-. 8 796 47, 976 22, 24 49. 66 66. 14 3, 174, 174 6, 841 
Maryland... Qi 2, 299 110, 260 11.50 | 47.35 174. 34 | 19, 222,703 41,433 
HOMO Leste Ste. elnscie's se nictee’ 5 236 20, 410 11.83 | 36.80 69. 49 1, 826, 304 3, 936 
Indiana. ... 4 618 22, 98e 14. 56 47, 44 159. 3, 671, 227 7,912 
Minnesota 1 24 3, 400 3. 52, 99, 41 332, 000 723 
Total Northern...... 660 |176, 480 8, 927, 754 28.56 | 49.33 56. 86 507, 790, 099 | 1,094, 387 
SOUTHERN STATES. 
PATHS -.50 cece cesses 16 | 1,360 57,594 | 10.50 | 48.37 112.83 | 6, 490, 079 13, 72 
PATRBUSRS to. 6c5.s0500 <-> 2 28 1,256 | 12. SL. 121. 69 136, 000 293 
OORCU Ace = cm ome sco e ow 42 | 2,934 137, 330 12. 71 47. 77 133, 57 | 18, 522, 899 39, 929 
Kentucky 4 42 10,500 | ~6.26-| 49,24 178.86 | 1,878, 020 . 4,047 
Louisiana... 3 300 15, 000 12, 47, 02 86, 31 1, 294, 560 2,780 
Mississippi 1L 348 15, 150 Tt. 33 oe 0 75.17 1, 138, 804 2, 545 
Missouri 4 332 18, 056 10.75 | 49. 66 183, 25 3, 481, 573 7, 288 
North Carolina .......... 30 1, 055 55,498 12. 08 46. 52 123. 10 6, 832, G73 14, 726 
South Carolina. .0.......: 13 1, 238 62, 872 13, 36 39, 67 113, 25. 7, 134, 558 15, 376 
Tennessee .........-.---. 42 1, 014 * 47, 058 12, 32 dL. 10 133. 38 6, 272, 458 13, 518 
PROBUS Nae alec in waive aisanicss 4 230 10, 225 12. 47, 02 127. 80 1, 278, 125 2) Tod 
Et cose, ois ae cin stein il 1, 564 56, 490 16. 47. 57 95, 23 5, 334, 025 11, 496 
Total Southern ...... 187 | 10, 495 487, 629 12.3 47, 02 122, 53 | 59, 793, 774 122, 536 
RECAPITULATION, 

Total Northern .......... 660 |176, 480 | 8, 927, 754 28. 56 49, 33 56, 86 |507, 790, 099 | 1, 094, 387 
Total Southern .......... 187 | 10, 495 437, 659 14.5 47, 02 122. 53 | 59, 793, 774 128, 526 
Grand total :........: 847 |186,975 | 9,415,383 |. 27.73 | 48.26 60, 29 |567, 583, 873 | 1, 222, 913 

















‘ LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES. 7A9 


It will be seen that the number of spinning-spindles in the United 
States on the 1st day of July, 1874, was 9,415,383, against 7,114,000 at 
the same date of 1870, and 6,763,557 at the same date of 1869, as follows: 

















= 
Bio a 
Year. Looms. | Spindles. | 5s 2 5 ZS 
% &5 | es 
43, 
1874, 
RE eee 8 oe, oe, ee ee, 176, 480 | 8,997,754 | 29256] 56.86 
oP: 1 ale SiS UE i ae. « 10,495] 4g7,629| 125 | 12253 
WIRE Nee tert AE ee eer ee 126,975 | 9,415,383 | 27.73] 60.29 
1870. Rly as hee = 
Bee rider ce As oe Sees eo ae ce ene ea 147.682 | 6,851,779: | 28% 50. 87 
Meee e. oe. ta eee Bo Reach 5,852 | ' 262/921 | 124° | 124.93 
eis et ee Re ce tS ee, 153,534 | 7,114,000 | 288 52.9.3 
1869. cerunl of as-a 6 eee 
Reta nEY © fee ee Te ee nt 2 ee, Sate coaltedeckie 6, 538, 494 | 28 60.70 
Be RR ids cept oe sac tock ape t oece Pete sees Wile 225,063 | 12% | 138.12 
Maes esercat Se eh tlea gst ee Retest Smt 6. Sass Ph es etc 6, 763, 557-| 274 64, 88 














The above records a very rapid progress since 1870, being about 33 
per cent. in the number of spinuing-spindles. 


COTTON MANUFACTURES IN 1870. 


The number of establishments engaged in the manufacture of cotton 
in the United States, as appears from the census-returns of 1870, was 
956, employing 135,369 hands; capital invested, $140,706,291; wages 
paid, $39,044,132; value of materials used, $111,736,936. The principal 
products were as follows: 


Sheetings, shirtings, and twilled goods.....-..----..----.-------- yards. 478, 204, 513 
Lawns and fine muslins......- ee aaa Saeco ee reine = elelemins sions do.. 34,533, 462 
Beara hae Lowiay eecrcia ns aveia mate cio a= aia aie of loo sles ESNet eee oe actos sine do.. 489, 250, 053 
Warps ------ 22205 oon ane nen ne cee e conan cote ee nnn e tenes do.. 73,018, 045 
karin Waemeree res Seeeea cs cee wine cot nena ~ ac amie see elassinin eine do.. 8, 390, 050 
Ginghams and checks .......----.--- Pa ere aie cade Wale oi eerasage eee aie ail do.. 39,275, 244 
Cassimeres, cottonades, and jeans......---.---- +--+ +--+ +--+ +-0+---- do.. 13,940, 895 
Spool-thread ....--. ------.----- 2----- eens eons eens eee ooo dozen. 11,560, 241 
Table-cloths, quilts, and counterpanes.--.-.---------------++---- number. 493, 892 
Seamless bags -.--. 2... ---- 22-2 + ee ne enn ce eee teen cee eee: do... 2,767,060 
Yarn, not woven ....---- --22 2-220 22 one cece ee erence ree rene pounds. 30,301, 087 
Bats, wicking, and wadding.......------------+ -----+ e---ee cree do... TU 26S 127 
Cordage, lines and twineS..-....----- +--+ -----0 e202 eee cere eee n es do... 5, 087, 454 
SPUR Reta ances ia oe ots aia pie cle/atmiain «nie siewiv ainie Seite’ alo wis) aie visin ie smmin\'s aise Ose 906, 068 
Cotton waste... .-.----- eeeene cone ee eee ee een pee nee cece renee do... 7,921,449 
Tape and webbing ...--.---- ----2- 1-- 220-222 reece ere cette eee: dozen 484, 400 
Seamless bags .----. ---- --- 200 ee one eee e ne cee eee eee eee cece Oz 2: 405, 585 
Other products ..-. .--.---- 02-0 222 eee cee e cree cee cnet tee teres do... 10,811, 028 


Total quantity of all products 349,314,592 pounds, valued at $177 ,489,739. 
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LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


WOOLEN-MILLS. 


The following statement, condensed from the census returns, shows 
the magnitude of the woolen industry in the United States in 1870. 











nm 

States and Ter- | a 

ritories. 5 

a 

S 

nD 

& 
Alabama.......-. 14 
Arkansas ......-. 13) 
California........ 5 
Connecticut. ....| 108 
Delaware ......-. il 
Wiowda .<.0.5 5.25 1 
Georgia...... gal = 46 
PMO Ge ds ).oc0 109 
indiana.-.=.5.-. 175 
MOWia sede ve : 85 
Kansas 9 
Kentucky 125 
Louisiana... ...... 2 
PNT SIRO og. Scere’ 107 
Maryland.......- 31 
Massachusetts...| 185 
Michigan ....--.- 54 
Minnesota ......- 10 
Mississippi ...... 11 
Missouri .-.... <i) a6 


New Hampshire .| 77 
2 











New Jersey....-. 9 
New Mexico..... 1 
New York .:..... 252 
NorthCarolina ..| 52 
ODN ace aces 223 
uC) 9 
Pennsylvania....} 457 
Rhode Island ....} 65 
South Carolina. -. 15 
Tennessee ....-.. 148 
MRERAS cece as =. 20 
(itd sce. Sans. 15 
Vermont 65 
Virginia 68 
West Virginia...| 74 
Wisconsin ....... 64 

otal: soaacis3's 2, 891 





175 
116 
132 
134 





8, 366 





Broad looms. 


14, 039 





Narrow looms. 





60 
16 
20 
291 
76 
70 
110 | 


20, 144 











Hands employed. 
: _ 
o 
pias 
; 5 ‘a 
Sch asice ad 
o 
a a me | 
No. 
530 38 1 2 
eee il scriateec 2 
3, 880 584 31 44 
178,470 | 4,257 | 2,381 | 659 
8, 756 186 110 | 103 
Pajste fe site Lite soerntesadas 
14, 465 251 191 121 
36, 888 | 1,040 463 | 228 
57, 083 | 1, 450 711 | 308 
31, 462 685 293} 110 
1, 616 56 24} it 
10, 509 454 137 92 
4, 000 22 3 4 
65, 249 1,582 1, 250 210 
12, 348 247 67 13 
470,785 | 10,761 | 7, 439 |2, 350 
15, 650 408 208 51 
2, 664 77 60 9 
344 34 3t 51 
10, 371 548 85 85 
117,057 | 1,882] 1,549] 369 
23, 457 524 402 | 168 
240 OV Nace sal ete ae 
162,540 | 4,498 | 2,999 |1, 315 
2, 806 i51 Al RY 
52, 789 | 1,340 669 | 234 
4, 320 129 8 42 
316, 877 | 5,825 | 5, 066 |1, 873 
157,039 | 3,354] 2,198] sil 
350 32 13 8 
3, 614 342 61 25 
1, 070 80 16 4 
1, 430 58 39 9 
47, 719 930 ol |) 180 
6, 236 190 56 32 
6, 387 207 719 30 
16, 445 506 205 64 





1, 845, 496 | 42, 728 | 27, 682 





Wages. 


Dollars. 
4, 831 

6, 870 
230, 200 
2, 860, 370 
115, 137 


122, 133° 


535, 185 
726, 113 
269, 432 
30, 682 
159, 373 


59, 828 
229, 306 








Value of products. 


Dollars. 
89, 998 
7, 690 
1, 102, 754 
17, 371, 048 
576, 067 
503 
471, 523 
2, 849, 249 
4, 329, 711 
1, 647, 606 
153, 150 
1, 312, 458 
30, 795 
6, 398, 881 
427, 596 
39, 502, 542 
1, 204, 868 
219, 362 
147, 323 
1, 256, 213 
8, 766, 104 
1, 903, 825 
21, 000 
14, 394, 726 
208, 638 
3, 287, 699 
505, 857 
27, 580, 586 
12, 553, 117 
34, 459 
696, 844 
152, 968 
199, 600 
3, 619, 459 
488, 352 
475, 763 
1, 250, 467 


9, 643 126, 877, 575 |155, 405, 358 





The principal products of woolen mills in 1870 were as follows: 


Beavers, 261,208 yards; cloth, cassimeres, and doeskins, 63,340,612 yards; cloth, 
felted, 1,941,865 yards; cloth, negro, 1,932,382 yards; cottonade, 75,000 yards; flan- 
nels, 58,965,286 yards; jeans, 24,489,985 yards; kerseys, 5,506,902 yards; linseys, 
14,130,274 yards; repellents, 2,663,767 yards; satinets, 14,072,559 yards; tweeds and 
twills, 2,853,458 yards; number of shawls, 2,312,761; blankets, 2,029,715 pairs; yarn, 


16,070,237 pounds. 
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THE LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The following interestivg article, prepared by James M. Swank, Esq., 
secretary of the American lron and Steel Association, exhibits the 
origin and development of the iron and steel industries in the United 
States: 


FORGES AND BLOOMARIES. ’ - 


The first iron made in America was forged at a bloomary of the Virginia Company, 
in 1621, on the James River, twelve miles below the present site of Richmond. — The 
Indians destroyed the forge in 1622. In 1631 the people of Massachusetts Bay built an 

-irvon-mill at Lynn; in 1644, a blast-furnace at Hammersmith; in 1652, a furnace and 
forge at Raynham, (Taunton ;) and other iron-works followed in succeeding years, 
until in 1715 there were many furnaces and forges in Maryland, Virginia, and -Massa- 
‘chusetts. At some of these forges the ore was converted into bar-iron by hammering, 
‘and ail sorts of merchantable shapes were made, while at others the bar was ham- 
mmered trom the pig. Maryland hammered bar-iron was exported to England from 1732 
-to the Revolution, although in 1750 England endeavored to prohibit the production of 
‘bar-iron, as a common nuisance, in America. The Revolution stimulated the produc- 
stion of hammered iron, and forges sprung into existence in many parts of the colonies, 
‘but principally in Pennsylvania. Slitting-mills, for slitting hammered plate into nail- 
rods, became quite numerous. After the Revolution great changes took place. The 
~pnddling-furnace was invented by Cort, a native of England, in 1783 and 1784, and he 
‘also introduced the use of rolls. From 1790 to 1810 rolling-mills were gradually erected 
in this country to take the place of the forges, and at the present time only a very few 
forges in Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee make hammered bar-iron in small 
quantities, while the few forges and bloomaries making blooms from ore are found in 
New York and North Carolina, using the Catalan forge. Many forges, making blooms 
‘for boiler-plate from charcoal pig-iron, still exist in Pennsylvania. The following 
table shows the production of blooms from ore during late years: 

















Years. Net tons. Years. Net tons. 
Gem as, «i as cist Se See = re a'si== 63, 977 | PATO Ce ores aces ca ces ee a= ae amialonins 62, 259 
inn Meee en eictinais ne cinaa micie® ae icin clases ine 73, 555 || 1871... 2-222 -- 2-2-2 ene eens e meena 63, 000 
POU asec oe ee in = wie cidle aie) cmm= =]~inrielelesm 73, 073 || 1872.-....---- 22-222 eo - eee ener eee: 58, 000 
SPER aE Ria nicie ham mo Sains cleo nlom es <= ' 15, 200 || 1873....--.---------2--- 22-22-22 ee 62, 564 
UG OG eeebees Setatts Scivicwicin\e\euinisaiele's minis = Olsl=/= 69, 500 || 1874, (about) ..-..-------------------- 50, 000 
PIG-IRON. 


The first furnace in the United States, of which we have any knowledge, is that built 
"by a London company, represented by John Winthrop, jr., at Hammersmith, Mass., in 
1644.* In Plymouth County, Massachusetts, Lambert Despard built a furnace in 1702 
at the outlet of Mattakeeset Pond. In 1715 there were many furnaces in the colonies, 
all of which used charcoal for fuel. In 1717 pig-iron was exported to England. Most 
of these furnaces made castings, such as iron pots, direct from the furnace, as they still 
_ do in some parts of North Carolina and Tennessee, Coke was first used in the blast- 
furnace by F. H. Oliphant, of Fayette County, Pennsylvania, in 1836, and anthracite 
coal at Mauch Chunk, Carbon County, Pennsylvania, by Baughman, Giteau & Co., in 
July, 1839, though Mr. Lyman, at Pottsville, first succeeded in keeping a furnace in blast 

- for three months on anthracite, running from October, 1839, to January, 1840. The 
Mauch Chunk furnace was small, being 214 feet high and 5} feet across the bosh, while 
the Pottsville farnace was 35 feet by 8% feet. In August, 1846, the raw bituminous 
coal was first used in smelting iron at Lowellville, Mahoning County, Ohio, in a fur- 
nace specially built for raw coal, though, in 1845, a charcoal-furnace in Mercer County, 
Pennsylvania, (Clay Furnace,) had, during a scarcity. of fuel, run a short time on raw 
coal alone. In 1810 there were 153 furnaces, all charcoal, which made in that year 
54,000 net tons of pig-iron. In 1874 there were 701 furnaces, including charcoal, coke, 
raw coal, and anthraeite, and 46 more were in course of construction. These figures 
do not include the large number of charcoal and other furnaces that have been uban- 
doned. The following are statistics of production of pig-iron in net tons: 


* For a-more detailed account of the “Colonial industry in metals” see Bishop's History of American 
Manufactures, vol. 1, pages 465-631, : 
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PENG s See eet saath meee ; Of, VOOM PE LST Oe etiedcsncienae eblele atin 1, 865, 000 
ANG) syafreisre | ales ate os ale iwc ial a POO OOO USGL. ciclacte cree teeeaera aioe 1, 912, 608 
BELOW act me okies asian acle we Ss ONS OOOR WSU oS. cate ca nestscns some 2, 854, 558 

BAO eae cmiccinta <= si~s Sih isim oc'erm COUR CUQS Gd Giscic 8s cye seas termes eaters 2, 868, 278 
ASG heen ne soso. <6 ime es a= o ORO s Let ait trelen qe ae cele minnie lecreeien 2, 689, 413 
Ota eg ecto awe coma = aa wine 931, 582 , 


In 1874 there were produced 572,817 net tons of charcoal pig-iron; 884,872 tons of 
raw coal and coke; 1,202,144 anthracite, and 29,580 mixed fuel; total 2,689,413 net tons. 

Raiwts.—The first mills in this country which made railroad-iron were the Mount 
Savage Works, Maryland; Montour Iron- Works, Danville, Pa.; and the Great Western 
Works, Brady’s Bend, Pa.; all of which were put in operation from 1840 to 1843, The 
Mount Savage Mill made rails of the shape of the letter U inverted, while the others 
made inverted T rails, of the present pattern. In 1850 there were 6 mills which made 
in that year 44,083 net tons of rails. In 1874 there were 58 mills, and 3 building. The 
~ following are statistics of rail-production, including steel'rails, in net tons: 


BRU RITE. PO Sree a Sin 205,038 | 1872.....-- We RI A On 1, 000, 000 
pee ee dS Ge | Sete ene Oe Sere emeultees 890, 077 
ef ee ree i Fe Sr 275 .@8i| 1674 (about) ists -2...se04 550 750, 000 


BAR-IRON, SHEET, PLATE, AND NAILS.—Bar, sheet, and plate iron were first made in 
forges by the slow process of hammering. Plates were slit into rods, which were after- 
ward cut up into nail-lengths, to be pointed and headed by hand. The first slitting- 
mill was built at Milton, Mass., in 1710. 

From 1790 to 1810, rolling-mills gradually made their appearance, and in 1810 there 
were 330 forges and 34 rolling and slitting mills, which made 24,541 net tons of bar 
and plate iron, and 7,864 tons of nails. The first rolling-mill in Pittsburgh was built 
in 1812. In 1674 there were 335 rolling-mills making rails, bar, sheet, and plate iron, 
and nails. They made about 1,600,000 net tons of rolled iron, including Bessemer rails, 
and 215,000 tons of nails. The statistics of production are as follows, in net tons: 








3 ESS 
e 28 
Year. 5 a 3 ss 23 a - 
3 3 age | = = 
A ae une a a 
Se ot ieneyets 24, 541 7, 864 32, 405 
Se os as arate GOW TGS mene seat 98, 962 
gate TEP LOGOS THM cs eee 197, 233 
peat Se 291 G00 seas a= os 321, 600 
AA ORS | 230) 90" | eae ste ctr 278, 044 
142,555 | 355,526 |..----=--- 492, 081 
PINON tet passe tombe seeoresace %205, 038 
356, 292 | 500,048 |......---. 920, 317 
. 620,000 | 705,000 |.-.------- 1, 387, 259 
775, 733 | 493,198 | 216,802 | 1, 548, 733 
1, 000,000 | 738,726 | 203, 266 1, 999, 992 
890, O77 875, 133 201, 235 2, 029, 009 
750,000 | 885,000 | 215, G00 1, 900, 000 




















* These figures are for rails alone ; it is uncertain how much other iron was rolled in 1860. 


BresseMEeR STEEL.—The first Bessemer-steel works in America were built at Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan, in 1865. The ingot from which the first rail was made was taken to 
Chicago from Wyandotte and rolled into arail at the North Chicago Rolling-Mill in 
4865. In a short time afterward the ‘‘ plant” was taken to Chicago from Wyandotte. 
The first rails made upon order were rolled at Johnstown, Pa., from ingots made at Har- 
risburgh, Pa.,in 1867. There are now 8 Bessemer works in operation, 2 soon to he com- 
pleted, and 1 about to be built: The following are statistics of production in net 


tons: 


Year. Totalsteel. | Stecl rails. 





2, 550 
7, 225 
9, 650 

34, 000 
38, 250 
94, 070 

129, O15 

165, 000 
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STEEL, OTHER THAN BrsseMer.—From the best information we have, we believe 
cast-steel was first made in this country during the decade 1830-40. Blister-steel was . 
made very much earlier, dating far back into colonial times. In 1850 there were five 
cast-steel establishments; in 1860, thirteen; in 1870, twenty-seven ; and in 1874 about 
forty. The following are statistics of production, including cast-steel, open-hearth, and 
blister-steel, in netetons : 


beeen. 2) 2S eee eee 11,638 | 1872...... Whee aay .-.-. 38,000 
Perse rsiacs teks eee 35 000 | 1630.20: mene esL e ees 50, 000 
a a ab trie eae ee ED 37,060 | 1874, (about) :5.cc.-4-1fassreaae 50, 000 


IMPORTATIONS:—Until very recently, the United States has been a large purcbaser of 
foreign iron and steel. So many new iron and steel making establishments were built 
in the period embraced in the years 1860 to 1874, that we are now, for the first time in 
the history of the country, in possession of complete facilities and full capacity to man- 
ufacture all the country needs of these articles, although it is probable that some spe- 
cial brands of iron and'steel may continue to be imported for some time. The following 
table shows the quantity of leading iron and steel manufactures imported during a 
series of fiscal years in net tons, except steel ingots, &c., for which values only are 
given: 


Re eS Eee 












































Steel ingots, sen oe 
Fiscal years. Tron rails. | Pig-iron. | Steel rails.| bars,sheets,) <j ce¢ aa. 
and wire. serol 
Ended September 30— Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1821 918) |..ode viens $131, 291 19, 339 
1830. . 15059) soe ere 351, 442 42, 49 
1839 12 SOBs acne wer aes 820, 487 99, 559 
1840 E); SLO) ietaiaeiciasie = 544, 674 63, 429 
Ended June 30— 
BONO ere tare ite ae i'm nie [0 Sees hain isis ee eee em eee eae aCe eee erate 1, 414, 022 20, 152 
Be sehesene 67 O40 Wteastcasees 1, 690, 535 27, 248 
SE oe aeteaitets OL SiS ceckeer nanan 1, 201, 186 26, 122 
sie teiete maesrare DARE treme ee owen 3, 141, 124 37, 997 
b.ceRoest ene 160, 483: |..-.2-- <<<. 2, 669, 945 29, 269 
127, 516 98, 924 |... cece ssc. 2, 599, O75 147, 404 
155, 496 ED es Oke fore terelel a fst ar 2, 543, 215 140, 168 
179, 305 Ue ame canes 2, 639, 782 126, 548 
15, 745 41, 985 1, 154, 673 93, 637 
69, 965 72, 518 2, 062, 029 122, 916 
122, 174 71, 498 2, 735, 818 175, 506 
74, 491 74, 026 2, 553, 256 127, 140 
8, 611 22, 247 1, 469, 374 11, 226 
17, 088 31, 007 2,195, 415 85, 833 
118, 714 NOR 228i 5 aie ste cae 2, 398, 156 123, 840 
77, 518 BO; G50 Wish caen anna 1, 652, 1&9 66,334 
78, 510 DOL 200 jaa seas ee sas 1, 992, 562 81, 712 
96, 272 BOAR ean sae a ars 2, 839, 240 105, 720 
151, 097 Tio Tasers se 2, 252, 393 *30, 528 
266, 228 Toe) US EA Seta seca 3, 201, 046 107, 092 
313, 338 DUR AR hc tte) sy aca 2, 342, 408 100, 529 
1513, 023 199 SLOG sacs has 3, 750, T0z 126, 263 
472, 366 Q77, 232 122, 956 4, 033, 508 145, B24 
240, 505 241, 355 160, 041 4, 155, 234 107, 234 
20, 379 103,086 |. 146, 411 2, 960, 055 44, 983 
*Quantity of bar-iron not given; value was $2, 733, 074. }Including some steel rails. 


Exports.—The exports of raw iron and steel have always been insignificant. In 
colonial times pig-iron and bar-iron were for many years, from 1717 to the Revolution, 
exported to England. In 1728~29, 1,127 gross tons of pig were thus exported; in 
173233, 2,204 tons of pig and 11 of bar were exported ; in 1745, 2,274 tons of pig and 
196 of bar; in 1771, 5,303 tons of pig and 2,222 of bar, and 1776, 316 tons of pig and 
28 of bar. Since the Revolution no iron has been exported until very recently; but 
iron and steel in various manufactured forms, such as agricultural and mechanical in 
plements and edge-tools have for a long time been largely exported. The currency- 

ralues of exports of iron and steel, and manufactures thereof, in 1872 and 1873, were 

$14,360,617 and $16,687,754, respectively. The quantity of pig-iron exported was, in 
1872, 1.319 net tons; in 1873, 9,022 net tons; in 1874, 14,321 net tons. Bar, plate, rails, 
and sheet-iron, in 1872, 1,554 net tons; in 1878, 820 net tons; tn 1874, 5,521 net tons. 
Nails and spikes, in 1872, 2,682 net tons ; in 1873, 3,400 net tons; in 1871, 5,138 net tons. 
Steel ingots, bars, sheets, and wire, in 1872, 84 net tons; in 1878, 26 net tons; in 1874, 
343 net tons. The years given are all calendar years. 


. 
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The following statement of the aggregate value of the exports of iron 
and steel, and of the various manufactures thereof, for the last fifty-four 
years, will serve as a supplement to Mr. Swank’s article, and show the 
gradaal increase, from $108,083 in 1821 to over twenty millions in 1871. 


Statement of the value of domestic iron and stecl, and manufactures of, exported from the 
United States from 1821 to 1874 inclusive. 



































Years. Value. Years. Value. Years. Value. Years. Value. 
SRE... o 3 0i0< $108, 083 |} 1835...... $297, 357 || 1849...-.. $1, 096, 630 $6, 475, 279 
PN granite 132, 727 || 1836002... 308, 666 || 1850...... | 1, 914, 460 7, 283, 166 
Tees 97, 271 || 1837....-- 494, 908 || 1851...... 2, 265, 186 10, 786, 559 
Beedi enous! 142, 974 || 1838....-. 712, 192 || 1852...... 2, 320, 603 *9, 759, 553 
NOR 6 sho 156-373) Beso... 946, 586 || 1853....-. 2, 509, 304 9, 487, 883 
ROO coe ces 253, ©95 |} 1840...... 1, 110; 772 || 1854..e - 4, 216, 947 10, 784, 654 
PSQT + .Se-s Zia Ord ji Peat... 2, 1, 045, 825 |} 1855...--. 3, 768, 301 10, 873, 948 
BOR. 6s wa 233,618 || 1842...... 1, 110, 826 || 1856...... 4, 190, 096 13, 414, 443 
BS2o ase, 996, S37 ji 1ed3i...... B02, 693) || (eS to—- ee 4, 906, 491 20, 955, 296 
Tosgt Stes 309, 473 || 1844....-. 716, 332) |) 1858. .5~,. 4, 737, 094 11, 199, 300 
Bish 1 eee eae 239,271 |) 1e43.-.... 857, 677 ||| T859: 5... « 5, 506, 880 13, 295, 448 
Sooo. neers 92), 588 || 1846.....-. 1, 161, 584 |} 1860...... 5, 712, 990 414, 888, 107 
F833- J 2-2 x 243, 603 || 1847....-. L170, 927) |), 1861. 3. .5.5 5, 932, 587 
TRS4 06 2.5 = 236, 57% |} ISB... ce 1, 267, 318: || 1862...... 4, 563, 201 | 





* The original statement gives but $3,759,553, but that is no doubt erroneous; the figures here given 
are approximately accurate. 

+ Not including $4,482,502 of iron and steel manufactures exported to Canada, the value of which was 
obtained from Canadian authorities. ° 


From and after the fiscal year 1821, the Reports on Commerce and 
Navigation, showing the imports and exports of the United States in 
detail, have been published. The trade-accounts previous to that year 
are very imperfect. 

The following statement shows, with approximate accuracy, the ex- 
ports of iron and manufactures of iron during the thirty years from 
1/91 to 1820, inclusive: 

Table showing the quantity or value of domestic iron and manufactures of tron exported from 
the United States for the years ended September 30, 1791 to 1820, inclusive. 























wn 2 a } 
a oe : 2 | $3 
Years. 5 zg 3 5S Years. aha 2 2 ES 
e AS 3 S 
& a oe a1 a A 6 a” 
Tons. | Tons. Tons. | Tons.| Pounds. 
SOL oop aece ee | 4,179 350 | $2,598 | $3,500 || 1798........ 128 793 |..-....---| $29, 861 |$173, 074 
Bhd sa era inte alee 3, 268 360 3, 202 EOD 2799 Fee: 140 614 5 16, 573 | 271, 575 
LR ERO ae sores 2, 089 763 | 12,200 | 10; 250 || 1200........ 190 531 11,174 | 372, 26L 
NOR ae mea 2, 037 843 2,681 | 24, 304 || 1801.--..--. 223 70 22, 798 | 300, 316 
ROS cone! 1, 046 2,444 | 3,500 | 25,600 || 1802.-...... 535 100 21,106 | 317, 825 
W196! eens ene 502 B43 453 |160, 094 |} 1803.... --. 87 177 5, 923: 21, 261 
ip Oat er 597 204 | 22,201 |135, 594 || 1804..-.---. 454 | 379 9,168 | 40, 827 
Q } nD 3 
. 2 é¢ a e i 
nD i! = re 
Years. i 2 4 pe ae Years. a e a 3 a4 
ot 3 Ss a ~ ore co X a ES 
a | A Oo a & | A A 5 a 
Tons. | Tons.| Pounds. Tons.| Tons. | Pounds. 
le aaaees 365 | 927 278, 051 |$25, 821 |$40, 559 || 1813...-..-|.-.---|-------- 14, 369 |$19, 621 $812 
eG. 2-5. 79 307 Q18, 805 | 47,041 | 29, 70 || 1814...-.-.|--..--]-------. 42, 763 19 6, o8l 
TROT W...-- 114 132 | 336,321 | 55,394 | 41, 239 POTD ss aa <s 152 80 | 90,294 | 5, 749 7, 784 
FE082 6,-1.5 9 67 38, 237 4, 161 5, 899. || 1816.-..... 15 |, 36 |158, 877 | 14, 649 161, 3u4 
1809..-.--- 7 | 277 272, 723 | 5,595 | 30, 461 || 1817...-.-- 200 Q2 1473, 025 | 32, 782 45, 942 
i 93 429 377%, 373 9) 4109} 39, 293) ISIS). - sees. $3, 234 S21, 356 | 14, 963 33, 426 
ASP SS: S. 21 217 347, 925 | 8,143 | 31, 454 || 1819...-.-. $250 $160 314, 626 10, 638 | 28, 407 
Asie Peels. 3: 63| 82,785 | 1,750 | 36,316 || 1820.......|.-.--- $2,935 |%13,509 | 3,484 | 36, 675 





Nore.—From 1791 to 1803 the returns do not separate foreign and domestic articles exported, but the 
great bulk of iron exported was undoubtedly of domestic manufacture, , , S 
From Pitkin’s Statistical View of Commerce, it appesrs that there were exported in the year 1770 
from the British continental colonies 6,017 tons of pig. 24,064 tons of bar, 2 tons of castings, and 8 tons 
of wrought iron, valued at $145,628, $173,891, $158, and $310, respectively 
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LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MISCELLANEOUS IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURES. 


Table showing the average weekly wages of persons employed in iron and stecl works in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in the year 1874. 


[Average hours of labor per week, 54.] 


um- 
d. 


Average num- 
ber employe 








s 
o 
ee 
& 5 Occupation. Wages. 
Be 
4s 
IRON-WORKS. 
Sea MANS ORI oon amie oe cou ease eee as 
1) Shipping-oleri= 2---2----2--2..-.--- 
Ay | DEUEGIOLE: 2. sac clse eee nade Sune 
1 | Weigh-master ............. 
1 | Forge-carpenter 
So) Blackamiths: 7...) 5-652 csienace 
4) Night-watebmen -...-....--0<0.-0, 12 75 
1 |} Master-engineer...........-.--,--- 28 00 
3 | Assistant engineers .......-...--.- 
HuyeiMachinisé ..—:--<.<--c0- 
6 | Steel-shear-men .... -. - 
70 | Common laborers.....-.--.-------- 
OirOre-stokers. =.= <<... sae sese sen oe 
A eASR-WROGLOLS, ~~ = 5. a5 aos ee ease =a 
Sul Rlobal-SuOCKOLS foo aso a sayamisinlaie 
44 | Boilers, (paddlers) .....-...---.--- 
ABN MCIPOLS, 93- = =) 2-5 2 oe aoe cle ae nin- mss 
Bi Muck-rouers).-- soe seccice ose =s' 
2 | Roughers-down -..-.....-..--.-+---- 
DO atehers, --.-.\-<---= mnie eiaseceniaine 12 90 
2 | Helpers ----- 12 90 
2 | Hookers-up. 8 25 
2 | Draggers-out 13 75 
Be ONES cer omecen nn) :ce Jan e==— = 22 00 
Seb SHORT INOW oo ocisiew amelie viein eee 10 50 
POSE TOMOR . = 2.522 m2 nice een seme 39 00 
2 | Bar-roller heaters.....--..--.------ 29 09 
ARGU SHOE sora so a mmc wei ane =e inn wna = a 19 50 
REG HOE aso <8 ae le ee Semen eee 22 00 
Se EVEN DOI eee cient ena eiiniein=l9 14 40 
PUM GOKer-Up! - ees = <a -w a ma enn 10 00 
i pteeker 5---s--- 11 10 
1 | Dragger-down. - 11 10 
By MSP MOPS UNS na seaman ee = onic = a clem nia miani= 2 70 
2 | Straighteners! .-..-.--------+.--=-- 11 10 
PRU ORGAT INOS oa 5 nea acisiaces se een sees 10 50 
i) Weigher _-.-...--------2.--<<r---- 12 60 
2 | Guide-mill rollers......-....--.--.---| 30 00 
2 | Roughers-down...-.....----------- 15 60 






























ROR FP RWUNWNRRERFONWWNReH Wwwmwnwwpypwrw~ 


RP BDwWwnwnnnwwnwn 





Occupation. 


Tron-works—Continued. 


Catchers 
Roughers-up 

Straighteners 
Shearmen 
Bundlers 
Heaters 
SHOGKOLS Ws can seca cane eer tesa 
Draggers-down 


STEEL-WORKS. 
Converter ---.--. : 
Helper 
Breakers 
Scrap-shearers 
Steel-melters 
Helpers 
Gas-producer 
Ingot-inspector 
Weigher 
Cogging-hammer men 
Helpers 
Heaters .. 
Engineer . 
Finishing-hammer man 
Helper 
ISP CbOrs. 25 =~ im aeeien= oe nis eee 
Manager 











Stockers 
Heaters 


Helpers j 
FRG ANGLED 1a a ote n Tanai sere 
Straighteners 
Shear-man- ..-..... Seng deaciseis ears 












i 


76% 


Wages, 


$14 70 
15 00 
4 80 
10 00 
10 50 
23 €O 


10 00 


11 50 
18 00 





Table showing the average weekly wages of persons employed in stecl-works in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
in the year 1572. 


{Hours of labor per week, 60.] 


ee eee 






















as as 
Be Be 
ge Occupation Wages.|| =. Occupation. 
og D . s oe 
Oo 
Be Be, 
ro Po 
aX qa 
12 | Steel-melters .....--.-.------------ 1 | Engineer ...:.--.--------------+-- 
Sel eleipetis sos eee eens. sas res eearo as 4| Engineer’s helpers ....-..--------- 
1 | Machinist, best Th h@ ON VOLLOR: atta cin as coins bien ale 
4 | Machinists, ordinary ----.--------- 1 | Pattern-maker and carpenter --.--- 
1 | Machinist, inferior .......--.------ Si | PAseisnantise aa. ose fcs,c222 2 + <ss<es 
Gop uddlers).-.---2..2.56---+-55--——7 34 33 || 130 | Laborers, carters, &c., (men)---.--- 
6 | Puddlors’ helpers.--.-..----------- 22 00 25 | Apprentices, (boys) 
8 | Bollers...--.-=.-----------<-------- 43 75 2'| Gas-makers'..-:...-.-.--. 
VGil blesterse ss soereeeeeciececsancen-4| ov00 AN MGA ECUONS aa 2 «-2\= ns 2 sin «is cei-ininie 
35 | Rollers’ helpers.------------------- 27 50 4 \8Sh@ar-moen:....---.2.c-5sccecsse-se0 
10 | Hammer-men......--------------:: 36 80 1 | Millwright-......- ---.---.-------- 
92 | Hammer-men’s helpers, (men and D (OAOSIGHANUS 25 -2e<s.-5--censei-- 2c -— 8 
Dboys) .----------eeene cent ener ee ee 29 18 AGIMROMEtIRAOT .2-- 2-22: --ns.2--.22c-om2= 
1} Blacksmith 19 50 1 | Roll-turnerjs helper, (boy).-------- 
3 | Bleexsmiths’ helpers 10 50 | 





Wages. 


766 LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


Table showing the average weekly wages of persons employed in the Nevtrol Foundery ( forge 
and Bessemer pig-tron) in Harrisburgh, Pa. 














Occupation. Wages.| Occupation. Wages. 
SCAOBIGE Arajass piss 6 oissihsidinitres Seomeie the ptakelnte sie $12 00 | Keepers’ helpers. 22-2622 -.-ccs-ueencn~ ae- $10 08 
Horeman or founder -c..si sec. ciseescntnese 28 00 | Fillers and cinder-men........----------- 9 45 
Engineer ....... Wicniecs ach ph cdcesmeseael D7 6 fh tore welehen ss s5ecee sees sand ween ener 10 15 
Engineor’s assistant ........-scfecescccecs P97) H (Carters: soot aesaa pence ees eee er errs 756 | 
MAGIC UE ste mice oie oreo sale ataiie mete paniceecer 12 28.1 WO bOrets cc. sae se a eee ae ee 7 32 
RI MDeM LOL sets oc m.a Cees ats Gas akin aia, 12 18 || Conductors on ore-trains......-..---.--.- 9 72 
AROGPOLSScmseies Soe se eee ces ce woe o et 11 97 | 








Nore.—All the above wages, except clerk’s, blacksmith’s, carpenter’s, and conductors’, are calculated 
at 7 days per week, which furnacemen usually make. The exceptions are calculated at 6 days per week. 


Table showing the average weekly wages of persons employed by the Corrugated Iron Company 
of Chicago, Ill. 


[Hours of labor per week, 60.] 





ms Occupation. ; Wages. Occupation. Wages. 

_* 
irou-shutter makers -...<-<<scc=s% sscset $18 00 || Apprentices or boys -....---.-..-.------- $5 00 
PE SMIOGIS Pteacatses 2 slccciniee ences aeeeene 18 00 || Foremen or overseers..-..--:.--..-- ---- 18 00 


Laborers or unskilled workmen .......-.- 9 00 





Table showing the average weekly wages of persons employed -in-malleable iron-fittings works 
in Branford, Conn. 


[Hours of labor per week, 60.] 








Occupation. Wages. Occupation. Wages. 

Iron-molders, including apprentices .....-.. $8 OO | PROT Gm OM sent uate ontameanatetee eta eeinia ee ane $19 00 
MaehINIBIS, DESL ..- 2-2. eo cece ass cmceare 19°25" | AE PINOOMA socio asa els ae peste cease ee 13 50 

» Machinists, ordinary. .---.-..-3...s-+---<= 15 00 || Pattern-makers and carpenters .--.-----. 18 00 
Machinists, inferior, attending tapping- AISBISUANUS..Sossco: son -eeneee Sao eee 13 00 
PE ROMINOS tet oe a clsicioaataeh ceosicee nese 11 00. }| Laborers, carters, é&0._--. =. -5.cc-.0cseee 9 60 
Diy see eece pared a sesieser ct qin a Seocereueet 4 50 || Boys and girls, making cores......---.--. 5 00 





HARDWARE MANUFACTORIES. 


Table showing the average weekly wages of persons employed in hardware-manufactories in 
Connecticut in the years 1872 and 1874. 






























Wages in— x Wages in— 
Occupation, SSS Occupation, 
1872. 1874. 1872. 1874. 

EOLA OIA NOU, =<’ mace coos mmentaat $13 75 | $15 00 || Press-workmen 

PADPVOUUCOS. 0 < ence ce ae ne cane ann S1GQ) caeen eer Rollers;........ 

Molders, brass.......-...- 18 00 || Welders a é 

Cupola-tenders ............ 0S OOS mOIMTORS | coe ancien hese ea aciee 
Annealing-furnace tenders 12: O00 SHAD ELS .cjen aan dla eae oscat eum Remee ed 11 25 
REM ORR al aes la! ooiaroin-o,4\0 nis anime eeltcinia eke 8.775, | GrPONMAGONS ey. c recs tala «ae cee al Coe 15 00 
MEM OE OUA ett an cle s+ o.0 6 ania as'uimyini|s aniasla he 19.2007) EGP era oe Be a. oes wes soa eeeee $13 69 12 00 
DOME OTS eee mienicsilo ne So -acee c= oncs|cewasiens 18 00 || Pattern-makers ...............-- 2093] 24 00 
eRe Gis ete aiakn a <a. ania S oic.-'<'a\|(aeainaine 14:00) |!) Carpenters). sc. 2aece Ss ce dne tee See eee 15 00 
GYADAGRO area sen cccinsss--- <5 11)/00:1); Trip-banimer gnens.2.. .225o0ee nae eeeee 18 00 
POMS HOUS see eteeatgseet io wie ci 20-0100 -nin.onlanly 1550 |) Kitters-np).< cewtecesaroeaenateee 12 00 
BOUND OTS seem iats aie ci<ia spielen sien e|'= alot oo 12 00 || Screw-cutters 15 00 
Minehiniata, (best) ec. «-.-------%- 18 66 ||. Blacksmiths. . 15 00 
Machinists, (Ordinany),.c--......--| 15 00s|..0.22.. Helpers ..... 9 75 
WN GIN COTS): <n\sem'=jonn ieee = a=.) 15 13:,66:11| Moremom\. o. aie ians nice eee 19 00 
HUPHACC-MEN. -%. 5 is 0-'cn0 13 50 || Apprentices or boys..... Pee earrys 5 78 6 00 
Laborers and carters .........---- 9 00 || Girls and women 5 &7 4 506 
IPA GICEPS |. oa Seinis.a.c seas eine mimtaaet a 3 7 13 50 || Brass-founders ............-....- 15.43) 0k ‘ 
Dic-makOrsosetee cote acerca cleeewas > 18:00" Rumnerac ccs smetce mee eee PiOne neces 











* And upward, 
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Tab'e showing the average weekly earnings of persons employed on brass and tinners’ hardware 
in Meriden, Conn. 


[Hours of Jabor per week, 60.] 











Occupation. Wages. 
PUBHESRERIS Se eee © aes Beano pa cin ee sigan ae $21 00 
RED I GM een seen Sane ne selcims <a een <= 15 00 
Pees NON ena sa nce See anes sean es tinn = 18 00 
Press-girls .....-. 7 50 
Solderers, (girls) .---- 7 50 
Ordinary-work girls 6 00 









Occupation. 





Engineer and helper 
Spelter-casters 
Miami POU oe -MmMatESs Sad secle seis <ccale secret 
Foremen of rooms 
Superintendent 
Die-sinkers 





Table showing the average weekly wages of persons employed in iron and brass works in Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


[Hours of labor per week, 60.] 











Occupation. 
PPTAGESMIGHE wen cece cess cea. -ceeedees 
G@abimet-makers <.. -<<.--<<-.-s0-60 selvers<2 
Garpenters.:..-.-2....--.+-----ssavsaens=2 
Pinishers, brass .--..--.---.---+-s4-------- 
Machinists...-.-. RP re oe ete ae ce seasick 
MARGINS 68 cc pm 5 






Molders, gray-iron- .--- 
Molders, malleable-iron 
MT Wrists 2-5 2-=<- sa dieninaei---= 2 -< og 






Wages. 


Occupation. 





Painters 
Pattern-makers 
Steam-fitters 
Welders, pipe 
Engineers 
Ti BOROLShe access cists aecieieicie© a) =fsn)o.c16 siete 


Apprentices ...--------------+--+-------- : 


Monemensans teense. dae sie cele aera tates 








Table showing the average weekly wages of persons employed in the wmbrella-frame manufac- 
tory in New York City. 


[Hours of labor per week, 59.] 


a 











Occupation. 

Machinists o- o0.-c--26.-cnscoeciweeesaceo= 
Stretcher-hands.......-----.--------- ; 
Molders..-.--- reeks eA Bn Pe Pee 
Runners and notchers .------------------- 
Cap and ferrule makers -..---------------- 
Pa ANGICOES cee <n < saa an seinem er a-in = 0 oie 
Punchers and tippers .----.------------++- 
iFlardeners ese. -2-s2e--2c2-as-5----"-- === 
Temperers ...-------------------- <s6-+0°- 
Springers and testers ....---.------+------ 
Ap POL Secs e alas eln(~ <i 

PUTIN OU Aen rete oaemis See taacle sec sn-e ci 





ee ee 


$21 00 
6 00 
20 00 
18 00 
15 00 
5 00 
5 00 
6 00 
6 00 
5 00 
7 00 
6 00 





Wages. 


Occupation. 


GriNndets: conchae aesiacttacsiccisseinianeti mite 
Frame-makers 
Japanners 
Packers 
Labelers.-.-... 
Engineers 
Laborers 

Apprentices ..::.------.----- meee eee 
Onemen sacs coarse toen eee asteteleeeeinte 
Watchmen and carmen 
Book-keeper 














Wages. 





$5 00 
12 00 
9 00 
10 00 
5 00 
25 00 
14 00- 
7 00 
35 00 
15 00 
25 00 





Table showing the average weekly wages of persons employed in corset-steel works in New 
_ Haven, Conn. 








as 

ER 

pe. 

& 5 Occupation. 
ES 

Som 

eo 

45 : 

d se eek ge og ele 
1 | Overseer ..-----------------+----"- 
1| Assistant ..-.---.------+--2+2----2- 
2 | Steel-temperers.--.--------+------- 
1 | Steel-temperer’s assistant....------ 
3 | Steel-cutters ..----------- 

3 | Furnace-boys ------------ 
1 | Jopan-overscer .-----------++------ 


Wages. 





ee 
a 2 
ea 5 Occupation. 

Eo 
Se 
eo 
42 

1 | Japan-carrier..-..------------- Pe 

5 | Japan-dippers.....-.-------------- 

80 | Press-hands .....-.-.-------------- 

Qube keis sceetecn- = ----seseeaacee 

DON Peel SORRSo oe 6 sles 1cizla ee einieleiminie- ie otziye me 

140 | Kid-sewers..-..-.----.---.-------- 











Wages 





pert a ee 
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Table showing g the average daily wages of persons employed in a bank-lock Sectory in Stam 
Jord, Conn., in the year 1872. 


{Hours of labor per-week, 60.] 





Occupation. Wages. Occupation. Wages. 
Machinists, best....-..-..---..--6- $3 00 to $4 00 || Engineers.............--.---.---- $2 50 
Machinists, ordinary ..........-... 225 to 3 00 || Pattern-makers and carpenters ..| $4 50 to 2 50 
Machinists, inferior ............... 1 50 to 2 25 |) Laborers, carters, &c.-...--.----.- 150 to 200 
Machinists’ helpers......-...-.... 100'"to” 2-50) |) Apprentices’. <2- cc... see *70 to 1 50 
PeIROK SMITHS. neces evecesascos 3.50 || Brass-founders .-..----5---..-so0- 275 to 400 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.....--...-.-. Lie 





8 Apprentices receive 70 cents per day for the first year, 90 cents for tho second, $1.15 for the third, 
and $1.50 for the fourth. 


Table showing the average weekly wages of persons employed in iron-safe menufactorics in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in the year 1872, and in Chicago, Lll., in the year 1874. 


{Hours of labor per week, 60.] 








Wages in— Wages in— 
Occupation. Occupation. 
Cincinnati in | Chicago Cincinnati in Chivens 
1872. in 1874, 1872. 1874. 

Machinists, best........ $20 00 to $25 00 |.....-.-.. Engineers s-s2b<o2 5-6 $16 00 $15 00 
Machinists, ee .--| 15 00to 20 00 $15 00 || Pattern-makers and m 
Machinists, inferior ....| 12 00to 15 00 }......... carpenters. ....... ---|$20 00 to 25 00 18 00 
Machinists’ helpers -...| 10 00 to 12 00 |.--...-.--. Assistants: .<....5---.. 12 00 G0: 15: 00) |: Seaeee es 
Blacksmiths......-....- 20 00 to 25 00 12 00 || Laborers, carters, &c ..|....---..-=...%- 9 00 
Blacksmiths’ helpers -..| 12 00 to 15 00 |.-..-...--. Apprentices. ........-- 3 00to 8 00 5 00 
PHOROHION 5) 22)5 =\<2 aa ieoe's 2 25 00to 30 00 38 (SON Parners je. s.tcssesee 15:00: ter 20 00N55-5 Sa 





Table showing the average weekly wages of persons employed in scale-making and steam-heat- 
ing works in Chicago, Lll. 


{Hours of labor per week, 60.] 

















SCALE-MAKERS’ WORKS. STEAM-HEATING WORKS. 

Occupation. Wages. » Occupation. Wages. 
Scale-makers RMoremep - 22.5 2 leanne aces areas omer e $30 00 
Beam-makers Wither gs: .ctocnmare webs ccs eae eee ee ae eee 18 00 
Blacksmiths ..-..-.-. Hitters’ helpers ws -.2s nas seqcceueeyess wee 12 00 
Carpenters.'.......-.. Carpenters. ...2-<<ense~naseus Gch ee 18 00 
WUADOLOTS co :0:-15 02's Masons’...25- sen cecc0c Sncaveeweesehiox cee 18 00 
PAMIOVOMGMCGSc 55 cc.ccacmetmamerenaceeseas cee Engineers 15 00 
BER OTROM osetia e's om Sate see ae em: Faeseee Blackawiths (ese. ene ee 12 00 





Table showing the average weekly wages of persons employed in sheet-iron works in Galveston, 
Tea. 


[Hours of labor per week, 60.] 




















Occupation. Wages. Occupation. Wages. 
MINGUS ce eteneesiseis ss rin» nconsevcencs $18 00 | Machinists. cesctosceacet ceetee eee $18 00 - 
SAB DLOLS soereeeehamtesccne cia». scons. amd 18 00 || Sheet-iron workers........-..es-ce=+s--0« 15 00 
Dp Orem gts ares ee eee ine ee ss(eme sine cen mA O00) SA DNTeN GES! s.cnmaver coecemees Saath winiei=t 5 00 


ASIAOMBUNUMIN Science Memetee miee eieinals wiccata,o.¢ 21 00 | 


a 
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Table showing the average weckly wages of persons employed in a nail-mill in Bellevitle, 1U. 


{Hours of labor per week, 60.] 


















Occupation. Wages. Occupation. Wages. 

$35 00 || Hookers-up.........-... socvens| ole 00 

BiOO) | PDTarrerscouti.....cccccw sce couseeeR enone 12 00 

3¢ POROOU RONG NOTSE «5 scinec to somtemaceree eo eeaee 18 00 
First Helpors-.5...<2<-.¢- £5. C0) He Shovers-under <. <0. 6.0.0 .cece con wees -| 12 00 
RAUOMG DOMDELAtS. couekew ans cacae neeenincss GO PENSINGELS, 6.2 8soc.ccasccee ’ - fava OWRD, 
eer Sede cunt ass eean owen set Cone Eee COROUA RE DOTOTS cc Se ocd coe w ce wcmepecwec deen 10 00 
PRCACOEA DOINGER co avsuechs kaos et wees Pe UG MPA DEONIICOS! oie c./es see ace ace eee cece eee 2 40 
IMC aLY See teed ce oR, or eS ec mnie MODOMONGE ac ccases Su aee ant s-cmamenme ses ts 35 00 
DN GhSr ance sees sasekt ican ccecchcacen sae 40°00) || Mason and helpor. -.- 0... .2...e.0..ccees 18 0) 
Crier ea co Cee ck Seeman s Shc Se ycoecmhe geet 20 00 ; 





Table showing the average weekly wages of persons employed on the Marine Railway, Madi- 
son, Ind. 


| Hours of labor per week, 60.} 














Occnpation. Wages. Occupation. Wages. 

Ship-carpenters. Teamsters 2. sc-s5 case 
Calkers:-...- WRGINCOTS «2. scsse eed 
gS eet cee enn eesti Gaborers: tues -senecceese 
Blacksmiths Apprentices 
RMN S Conn fate om cance et egonenesk oo she TSPOOM| OH Oremenines = -o2 lees --scsosice ase cca asieae 
MTN IAMS eek Ro. og a eke ainda 12 00 

2 


Table showing the average weekly wages of persons employed in bridge and car works in Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


[Hours of,labor per week, 60.] 





























RE 5 
= 5 Occupation. Wages. a 
So 8 
2s 5 
<4 a 
aa E EO SERIA PAD tet ote tee a ie eal eines ee aipiee =o aids or isiaeieicci me $15 50 to $18 00 | $16 75- 
Pee Mee one Unsieugitawe essen sdcavandnmediss <spnvacnesie eves 9 60 to 12 00 10 80: 
10 | Bolt-eutters 8 40 to 10 50 9 45. 
Ee CRASS RIM STIG aca on ain clolmie ciainieialnin|s mamininlel=min lal <imstmin ee eae 15 00 to 16 50 15 75 
25\) Blacksmiths’ helpers .--<--..-- 2. - 2... 0202-0 -e-- ese wee enna nn nns === 2 50 9 50: 
30 | Bursi-class Carpenters ._---- 2.2. -- on nano anne nea w nem eenesncen sone 15 00 15 00 
50 | Second-class carpenters -....------ 13 50 13 50° 
20 ) First-class helpers -..--..--..--.- aececttteeceeeeese eee 12 00 12 00 
30 | Second-class helpers. .-...- 2-2-2. -.0 cma - semen nn cee e eee e eon ne nee 9 00 9 60 
Pom been aerTiUOL ate eects a ee eine oe mini en = ee aialnie aia\nlplaiaialn sini oa bie 15 00 to 16 50 15,75 
1 | Engineer......--.------------------- 2-22-22 een ee nee ee eee nee eee 18 00 to 20 00 19 00» 
“> | Laborersior nuskilled workmen. ...--- ceenesencennararennesern=es-ne 900 to 10 50 9 75 
20 | Apprentices or bOyS....-.-...--0------- een nnn ee ene ee en et ee eeeeee 400 to 6 00 5 00) 
10 | Foremen Or OVErSeCTS. ~~... --- nner concn sn ccnncan snes scecnccnensenaern= 15 00 to 29 00 22 00° 
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1RON-SHIP BUILDING. 


Average rate of wages (per week of 60 hours) paid to persons employed in the ship-building 
yard and iron-works of Messrs. W. Cramp §: Sons, Philadelphia, at the close of 1874. 


a 

















































ENGINEERING AND BOILER WORKS, SHIP-BUILDING YARD. 
& 5 Se 5 
so . s 0 ti W: 
S eS Occupation, Wages. 3 E ecupation. ages. 
<q 5 qa 
Machinists: 
16. WGatieee coon sete ee ec eaaeee se $18 00 G3), GOrs ucdecsereatos senieeieaes eee $17 00 
24 | Ordinary 15 00 Wo) HOIPCLS sqcaacc=e ce seo eae eee 9 00 
17 MA RORIOR: pe aie ee os 12 00 5 | Angle-iron smiths.........«..-<-- 18 00 
Moa ELSDOLG S os necice se ec 10 50 12 Bleipers).c sop c se cee ta saa 10 00 
58 | Pattern-makers and joiners.----- 16 50 td) Ship-smithes .cseces---eeuseee eo - 18 00 
23 Be ornare Eebweneidied 66 Sioa =s 16 00 0) LOL POlS = ae ene sl eae aan nen E a 
33 acksmiths 16 50 = : 3 5 
6 | Apprentices 4 GOA, eee] Be OROUE = tax eo mc oem ere ara enn 5 12 00 
PURO DOLOUS . csctea<seitvewcs tae esses 9 00 68°) Holdets-00}. cee. sep maceuceme'an eee 10 50 
UMA PP OUS Sc. 2c \- oh teecae sn sae set 10 50'|| 125 | Rivet-beys......------- --2-=.---- 4 00 
Cie SOMerMAKONS-. .accaatec=snrecse- 13 50 a De ays a epee a - 
. 13 50 1 MINEIS5s-ee = a 
115 | Riveters and ealkers..-.--------- ; 12 00 Gale roincusme coe 16 00 
CSU MMOMERS-OD. vn). cee een see ea in 10 50 3 | Apprentices 4 00 
TUIRUGGVE sass oc omens ase stee eee er 22 00 11 | Pattern-makers ....---.-20-----22 16 50 
ODUM OU-DOVS. = 2 s--/soaaoeaceeaecicns 4 00 By) Machinists: <n. sseaee cere seen 16 00 
229 | Laborers and helpers --- 9 00 10) Carpenters. <n 4. canetier aan 18 00 
4 | Foremen, (engineer, &c. 30 00 20 | Painters -.-. 15 00 
9 | Foremen, (sundry). .-.--.-- sea 25 00 SUM RIG SCTS.<< a2 sceteemes cape 10 50 
229 4 Laborers. -...---<< once tee eae 9 00 
| B.C anters tessa ceu- oe cs oe eae p eee ee 10 00 
Furnace-men 10 50 
131 OReMen fe 2250 sete sesmecnesigrae 25 00 
885 PICTUS Cy ecin ealerarc aleinic wieimteseco i= 14 03 903 AM ELAOCE eK cineiiom sles omen £ 12 42 
| 











Average rate of wages (per week of 60 hours) paid to persons employed in the ship-building 
yard and iron works of Messrs. Pusey, Jones §° Co., Wilmington, Del., at the close of 1874. 





“ENGINEERING AND BOILER WORKS. 


SHIP-BUILDING YARD. 






















































Occupation. Wages. Occupation. Wages 
Machinists: (RIGOR Pac eetels ox cis dato hic aso Gene $12 00 
Bobet sc tocls a ecayp oe cassainae cee S17 O00) ELGIpeNs. oo). caeee = jones cue see a aeee 8 00 
Ordinary 14 50 |} Angle-iron smiths. .......---------..--- 16 00 
MPM OULOU Aa sche sinet Udetcncwiinanie AAO SEUOI PORE oe a sees mee a a eee 8 50 
TLOUP CUB earne \- amprewistt awn emo e 7 50 || Ship-smiths 15 00 
Pattern-makers and joiners . 3 14 50 || Helpers..--.... 3 50 
RP SITUIGED pee fairies villa pis eine 5.21 15 00 || Riveters .... | 10 06 
Engine-fitters Fo 00 HE Olders*ON see nescnns cases seece eee ee 8 50 
PACER DNS oe aie 0x dn sie watyieiee sem anne RSi0G Wl RiGeS DOVE —- 3 seas n pene meee 3 00 
Hammer-men, (at stenm-hammer)..-.--..- 20 00 || Calkers 15. 00 
aNTA ie PNR seta. ain Sm ceeSee nana ecare ciad 13 00 || Drillers 10 00 
POMRGNGICONES pea eeu, Uae seas acncs sesame aks emicet ;|| Joiners 13 50 
BP NICLOUS |e el a ncinge sniaieiv'aes emia stebenr TSO Apprentices* << ctcec once pectale gem acess 
BEKES TOUNGOIS.. <cies-cerviccssiacieerecices 14-50!) Cabinetamakers .2.. << so. eee nee 15 00 

Houndery dressers|....-.----.0---sa6~~s 7-50. "|| SPateeRiamacens.. 5 <a \e- oe ass ceigem eae ia 14 3 
Foundery laborers 50! ll BIOOK-MGR OVS: «5.00.05 <)qeummemine sees 13 50 
Brass-finishers 14 00 || Machinists. ... 13 50 
Coppersmiths . 13 50 || Carpenters. ... 16 00 
POA OMG. e tine’ ee cians cinivsixaineinonin=einimmt 7 50 || Boat-builders .......-...- 12 00 
eile RUSE pace mwa 5 +» -lanieciac aauinn team 13 00:|| Iron-finishers ............. 13 50 
PR GUICG UAW OUS a .<-0-c-—0ssinanaisnnmne ; 19.550.) Brasschinisherss 7 dee case coon ecetae eek 14 00 
Riveters, and calkers 11.00} Mechanics .:......<.. SaeaeSe neh coasaae 14 00 
Holders-On...------+---.- 9 00 1}, Plambers.2 5... ssaccc 5 mcictcipe tease bind 15 00 
IGM LOLS ve ans oe wn ne eee c ee nes enenns AT OO imam Ene so eeag a> ase eee seen 12 50 
Blacksmiths .-.-...-----------.--------- 13°50. Painters Uecceaq tense sceeesonass owes 12 50 
SEULVGU- OO WS ets eiele as awieicin wines he enn cce sane 9.23 |) RedleatQars,..cncshascns mace axes 10 50 
Laborers and helpers UU. ||), RAPPERS eon we deeoe ne tans ne 13 00 
Foremen, (engineer, &c.t) || Laborers. . 8 00 
POoremen; (SUNATY })-cemisskemece cen. acces : «| Carters 2.50.0. 8 00 
WUPBACE-MIEM ce cco pee pie woke sense 8 75 

I) Boromen tcc eck sack enees cee eitnige tiles sO ei ee 
Average, including laborers and a 
APPENDICES .- 6 =. eee ees. s 11 00 AVEPREO tot aise sine aces MES See 9 50 





+ $100 and $125 per month. 


* Takeu for a term of 5 years—lIst year, $2 per week ; 2d year, $3; 
+ 





3d year, $4; 4th year, $5; Sth year, $6. 
$100 per month, 
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~ Average rate of wages (per week of 60 hours) paid in 1874 to persons employed in the ma- 
chine-shop, tron-ship-yard, and car-works of the Harlan § Hollingsworth Company, Wil- 


mington, Delaware. 


Occupation. 


Averag: 
number. 





Machinists: 


_ 
oO 


Ordinary . 
6 Inferior 
7 Helpers 


Helpers 


TAPP GTS oo Nee Se eS 
8 Helpers 
Blacksmiths 

Helpers 





4 | Engineers 


- Assistants 
Laborers, carters, &c-. 
Apprentices. -. 
are eee 

ip-carpenters 
Millwrights 

Assistants 





IRON-FOUNDERY AND MACHINE SHOP IN CALIFORNIA. 





IV GUCr SE secon oak ek ere ed eh tee en 


Pattern-makers, car-builders, and ship-joiners - 














Leading articles produced. 





| 
| 


| Tron steamships. 

| Iron steamboats. 
Tron sailing-vessels. 
t Engines. 


| | Tanks. 


Machine-work generally. 
| Cars of every description. 





\ 


Average rate of wages paid to persons employed in the Union Iron Foundery, in the city of. 
; San Francisco, California, in the year 1874. 


[Hours of labor per day, 10; 40 honrs per week.] 





2 Occupation. 


ERP AMIFE OCP ee oor Sata thins weeny ewe Ke are Saaice tee 
PRO Stie asc ewan eae ~'-tanitecectoneseame: 
Ordinary : 
Inferior 
Helpers 
ESE OMTR AR OUSE oot tin. = saan os haa wan wa wicie's cee oon oe ale 

CO peuneetr es, (lsc acc ae ca ee ae aaoicate = ta ecesaisade 


Machinists. [ 


Helpers 
Foremen 
Pattern-makers and carpenters 

Assistants .......-. Ser 
auaborers, 650. 2<.=----4-~5 
Apprentices 







Weekly wages 
or earnings. 


Leading articles. 


$18 00 to $24 00 | Engines; boilers; mining-ma- 
0 


21 00 to 
18 00 to 
15 00 to 
10 00 to 
18 00 to 
10 00 to 
18 00 to 
12 00 to 
24 00 to 
12 00 to 










18 00 to 
12 00 to 


18 00 to 


-| 12 00 to 


10 00 to 


iw 
-~ 


chinery, consisting of hoist- 
ing-works, quartz-mills, saw- 
mills, four-mills, andallkinds | 
of heavy iron-work for mill- 
ing and manufacturing pur- 
poses, 





=1 
=I 


Ready-made clothing: 


Lo 


LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA 


CLOTHING. 


Table showing the average weekly earnings of persons employed in the manufacture of clothing 


in the following States, in the year 1874. 


Occupation. 


Head cutters for custom-clothing 
Cutters for ready-made clothing 
Busbelmen 
Machine-operators 
Tinishers 
Laborers or packers 
Apprentices or boys 


On sack overcoats. ; Cheap 


Broadcloth frock-coats 
Cassimero business-coats 

Jassimere sack-coats -- 
Vests, woolen..-...-- 
Pantaloons, woolen 


Shirts.. ; 


Custom-made clothing: 


On sack overcoats 
Broadcloth dress-coats 
Cassimere business-coats 
Cassimere sack-coats 
Vests 
Pantaloons 





ia. 


| West Virgis 


New York. 
New Jersey. 

| Virginia. 

| Kentucky. 
North Carolina. 
Georgia. 
Louisiana. 











Maslin: 0s sty ool woes 
Woolen =..c2e- alte merle scree 











Tennessee. 















Occupation. 


Head cutters for custom-clothing 
Cutters for ready-made clothing 
BEANO MBOD vas js ininici< jel ayes oan 2 
Machine-operators ..-...----.-- 
Himishere..-.22< 6 
Laborers or packers. - ; 
Apprentices. or boys.-....-..... 


Ready-made clothing: 
On sack overcoats. ; Cheap 


Broadcloth frock-coats..-.... 
Cassimere business-coats. -. 
Cassimere sack-coats.....-. 
BVieésts, Woolen 0c... c..es bela 
perivoons mien sameness 

a Sin sees 
Shirts. . 5 Woolen... ccs0ces 





Custom-made clothing: 


Sack overcoats:..-.....:...: 


Broadcloth dress-coats...... 
Cassimere business-coats. . . 
Cassimere sack-coats.......|...... 
IMS UMD eee ene itis 3:45-s xi:i0 a(n\|'sn are eel loasinealinane ee 
Pant AOON Semen rebels sec s'.||sacin<n|acten| eee a 





Washington 
Territory. 


Indian2. 
Towa. 
























General aver- 
ago. 






































22 25 
20 38 
20 62 
| 18 87 
12 62 


— 
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Table showing the rates paid to operatives in clothing establishments, for piecework, in 1874, 

























































a é 
A) A 
ad mB © : S 
Articles. 5 R | ; Bae 5 
” Se | Fg tee) aa 
~~ 7 ~ a oo B oe 
Balke 84 2) a) Bee eee 
eid | Ele) ee he aime 
Ready-made clothing: 
sd MING 46 -e seem each-..| $5 00) $4 00}...... $4. OO $3! 50). co cdlheeeee 3 Oem ae 
Sack overcoats. } Gheap..... each..| 3 00| 2 00/...... 200, 2 7al..---cl.ceece eee 
Broadcloth frock-coats. --..--.---- each..| 4 50| 4.00)....-.. BOO 24 OD) csatacrellrccimays 3 V5lscanee 
Cassimere business-coats ..-..--.- each 2 66}..2 08) .-54-5 S| OOO a eral cate wre 3. OOS eee 
Cassimere sack-coats ..-..-- each 2°00} Lb SOc. Jess 200} 2 50) $0 25)..2..- 21 25) one 
Vests, woolen......... J. <-each.. 87 Polen sees 50 67 ps ee Se Occ soe 
Pantaloons, woolen.-...--.---- per pair.- 94 Wits ses 33 67 HG\ieas = ae 
Shirts {Wooler soearassso se Der dozens 4 tee. esac see sen OD) saasee 100) 3s 200 eae 
Ge UW OOlGR =. sno <> se per dozens 2) 222. 5-|\--.26|se eee AO eae eale eo cwictlen ce Oslo acel eee 
Custom-made clothing: 
WROKIOVELCORER, - 2. s<- 505005 eee sd CCN. alsects 8 O0/$10 OO 13 00) 700) 5 00912 00 9 COIL CO 
Broadcloth dress-coats....-.-.---- each g)....-- 8 00) 12 00) 12 00) 8 17) 10 00) 10 00 13 (0) 12 GO 
Cassimere business-coats...------- CECH: sl=<-25 5 00} 10 09) 10 00) 6 33) 5 00! 8 50 10 00) & 00 
Cassimere sack-coats.---.--------- GAGhes|—s-se= 5 00} 800 9 00) 475) 309) 200 8 00) 7 6) 
Vests..-2.. a pe OCH. ctw ncn 1 50/- 2.00, 1 59) 1 42) 100; 1 50: +2750) 00 
Pantaloons .-.. -- 22. per pair-siecs: =. 200; 2 00, 2 25) 187) 250) 200, 275) 3 QU 
Shirts, muslin................ Gr UOZen. Meese Sella es alecae tea ona ol Ue eter | pee = ol) oe en et ee 
* . a . 
¢ a 3 th ¢ | Se 
B E é 2 6 a 5 SS} 
Articles. 3 z el 8 3 ig 5 |-os 
5 é S a o a S sa aheeae 
Be Te Mle de es oY eee 
A joo am paste [ail bol oo ree 
Ready-made clothing: ‘ 
HO) ee each-.- $2 06 
Sack overcoats - Cheap ....each i 2 34 
Broadcloth frock-coats - ---- each 2 a6 
Cassimere business-coats---.each-- 1 BS 
Cassimere sack-coats-.-.-.- each... Re 
Vests, woolen”’....-.-<-... each... 74 
Pantaloons, woolen ..--- per pair. - 70 
Rnirhs Sy oler ees Gr GOZO |e - nono | am tama Oe di 59 
= 2 Woolen..--.. PELIGOzZER ecole eae ee =iailt-lieeiere ie 65 
Custom-made clothing : 
Sack overcoats.......------ each. 8 00) $8 00) $6 00.816 00) $8 00] $9 00;$12 50) 17 00 $10 00; 9 62 
Broadcloth dress-coats.----- each..| 10 90| 9 00) 8 00) 10 00) 10 00) 12 00).-.-.. 16 00) 14 00; 10 88 
Cassimere business-coats. .-each 4 50) 7 00] 700 8 00} 7 00} 8 00) 10 00} 13 00) 8 50) 7 99 
Cassimere sack-coats-.----- each..| 4 00; 6 75| 5 50| 6 00) 7 00} 7 50) 100 11 00; 8 60) 697 
SW GSER esses cu aine en ae xm ce each..| 1.50] 1 25] 2 25} 250) 200) 200) 350) 3 50) 350) 214 
Pantaloons: ----.---ses%- per pair-.| 2 00] 1 25] 225) 200; 250) 300) 375) 400 3 75] 2 58 
Shirts, muslin -....---- per dozen-.|..-.--|--:--- 10).00)2= 22 == ASQ aera elle eae 13:50|. eo <e- 9 23 
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Table showing the average weekly wages paid to persons employed in the manufacture of 
leather in the following States in the year 1874. 
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£ 
a Sg 
oa A 
; g a ra py B 
Occupation. 5 i 3 A r : iG 
Ae spe a | 266 
pm > . 3 } tes 
cca alec Pans bes 
A A | = 3 A A i 
Sole-leather. : 
Tanners..-..------|------|------ $12 00).---.- BI9s50)), oeealeana ee $12 50 
Beam-hands .-.----|------ $10 00) 10 00\$12 00) 12 50\$10 00)..--.. 14 50 
RISO haa ttecee. = os eaems 8 33] 10 00} 9 50) 12 00) 9 00).-.-.-. 10 00 
Rollers & spongers-|------ 10 00).----- 12 00} 9 00) 12 00).-.-.. 17 50 
Bark-orinders .-.--|------ 750} 900} 9 00) 9 00) 9 O0)...-... 8 00 
Common laborers..'.----- 10 00! 900! 800! 9 50! 8 O0l...... 9 50 


Tennessee. 
Louisiana. 
California. 
Oregon. 














$15 OO $11 00/$15 00/$15 00 
15 00) 10 50) 15 00) 18 00 
9 00| 7 50) 10 50) 14 00 
15 00} 8 £0} 16 50) 18 00 
9 00} 6 00} 10 50| 13 00 
9 00! 6 00! 10 50! 12 00 








General average. 
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$13 28 
12°75 


13 16 
9 00 
9 15 
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Average weekly wages paid to persons employed in manufacture of leather, §:c.—Continued. 





























oO oO 
a oo 
a g s 
=] & ; 2a, 
ai/a#]o| # B} ¢ fale a 
Occupation. 5 5 = A a: f a 3 3 & , a 
en} H a e e a g B & a a S 
: 2 . a S ~~ a & & ° 
E e BE a s a a 5 a a a Eo a 
® ° & s 3 E B= @ ® 5 "3 2 o 
Se eB fe doh ep tee a er ey eet ee ances 
Upper leather and 
calf-skin, 
MM RNMENS se v.ce snes ple, 00s. oc. BIS O0l a oes 1S 50h ects ae $11 00/$12 00}...... $12 50/$15 00/817 00:$13 00 
Gurriers 2. 1 $12 00} 13 50,813 50} 13 00} 12 00/820 00) 16 50} 16 50, 22 00| 15 40 
Splitters .... 0} 12" OO 13 06 veseeel-oee ns 15 00} 18 00] 16 50) 16 50) 24 00) 14 7H 
SHACONS Socccmcas sc 1500) T2N0G6). aoe er nes oor 16 00} 25 00) 20 00) 16 50; 23 00) 17 83 
Table-hands, scour- 

CUR etn ccletas Sa oc 10 00} 10 00}.-..-.- 11 00) 10 00} 9 00) 12 00} 16 50; 15 00) 11 50 
IACKEIS .-c25~ oF. 12 OOF 10, O0)-cunenlhas nee 11 00} 9 00) 12 00) 16 50) 15 00) 12 18 
Hinishers..-...-... 13,00) 12 OO) fae nen f- ae oer 12 00} 20 00) 15 00} 16 50) 17 00) 15 06 
Morocco, patent and 

enameled leather. 

PROMMESLG Sc emcemie ce ot oewaltee wee Sflteice = |= do era ie mee peiline ier salls wel ate TOA0G aan nstecteis 45 OQ) 6 cere 12 50 
SSM MUS eens cl siecieinc otic seat Selene tia ee tees [ee oa elk eee PS OOM cc opteactes 19 OO}2e. ope 14 50 
IME mcr ear enn sect icircle<fnsactls sacecprcemae eee een ae LOU eee -feeaes PON SO oan 17 25 
DOWIE SIEIS ein oan ecfewosee Qoma Rene aca peste ewan mma SOU Mee eects 9 00). 8 6 50 
PERLULSLO ED eae ae Crcllnicnerain th ieaccellsnce ealvect tector. on weet eeacee 20) 00 cro. eee aie 16. 50). cc255 18 23 
AM OUCRSeRENE ee ala ae tilice Sepidete caltnoce eel Me eae cheese ook amen 18 OW an etael cee 16°50}. come 17 25 
Sheep-skins, skivers, 
Sc: ; 

ERPINGERS S- = -2=2'='s|n2= = $8 00] 12 00} 11 25! 10 00} 12 00)...... 16 00) 15 00)...... pbs wet) ees 12 27 
Laborers or un- 5 ; 

skilled workmen.|.--.... DOO! SVOG(a- cn. oeees cence 9 25; 9 00)...... 10 50; 12 00; 9 46 
PAP PrENtIGes OL DOYS|-.-- 1. <5. shoewene|eceaee|ianeone 400) 2 semne ONO) ec aie oll Sante eel cies ee 475 
Foremen or oyer- . 

MIS HS ets =e ncle nid eis cic 13 00) 12 CO} 14 50)}...... 20 iGO adama 20 50} 20 00)..-... 18iO0 sees 16 85 




















BOOT AND SHOE FACTORIES. 





Table showing the average weckly wages of persons employed in boot and shoe factories in the 


following States in the year 1874. 



































ge. 


General avera 





ai 
3S 
. Oo 
4 5 a 
° Occupation. 5 a 3 3 

Hi = 2 8 

z & EI 2 

za a A & 
Me ee ec en ee ee $24 C0 | $16 00 | $18 00 |g20 00 to $35 00 | 
POUR Ce AUE BTS 2 adn aioe macs. © Wn cae Se eee Oy 2 1500 to 26 00 
Sole-sewing-machine operators ....-..--acencenesece.| 2400] 15.00] 10 00).....-..--..---- 
Other sewing-machine operators 20 00 to 25 00 
AGUS omens ae oninaes cacnisi ace 2000 to 25 00 
PEM AS COS fone a ata alalale micnic aman Gancencseree went TeeNOON) AOUODUIE Ake snell eae weenie 
Heelery....-.. -| 2000 to 25 00 
CIE UTINS oe la wte wince .s oo cas view 2000 to 25 00 
Burnishers --........ 2000 to 25 00 
TFinishers........ 2000 to 25 00 
Hand-sewers .... 25.00 to 30 00 
Shoe-cleaners 22.00 to 27 00 
Ree es ee I ttie cle wim ews vec cow uu einen dod AOWOG) (Sena. Stele ead 2000 to 24 00 
Laborers or unskilled workmen .............-....2-+ BOO ole tisae< pidlts erate clk a Sede at ee ; 
UO LOUOCMOLILO MB tacia'gn nos s-nncavncapuhabuieccnee ‘ 6 00 OW ee pees 500 to 15 00 
Foremen or overseers 2500 to 85 
KCOITD Os sa mieneteema enero sce wate osicce aca cece tect eee 
PERG ORS Wace de cistam ben eel vine wicis.s ne sane be Blidgraptoreats 
AOTC IO RS aula eetate's eetatsneieat eles wins os- 23. cceam omecen ; 
 s Ot 
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LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES. . Td 
TOBACCO. 


Table showing the average earnings of persons employed in the tobacco-manufactorivs of the 
undermentioned States in the year 1274. 





















































New York. Delaware. Virginia. |W. Virginia. Ohio. Indiana. 
Occupation. 
M. F M. Be NE | Me Bio |) DES M F 
FINE-CUT TOBACCO. 
Dapp. --55-2- <5 M3 OO! |). coerce teers 
Casing ....-...------.| $15 00 |...---].------.]------] 5 75 | ----.| @ 00 |.----.|.-----|------|------].----- 
Cutting .......--..---| 14 00 |...--.|.---.---].-----| 6 50 |.-----|---b--|------]------|------|----2- [eee e es 
Dressing. .-.---.-----|---.---.]------|--------]---4--]------ | eee ee |e eee [eee neon ee eee ee ee] eee ee] een ee 
Grinding .-....-----.| 15 50 |..-.--|.-...---|------|------|-----+|------|2--- 22] ene ce epee eres | eee ee] eee ee 
Packing ........-----|----.---| 7 50 |.--.....|------] 7 00 |.-----|.-----|------| 9 00 |.-----]------]------ 
“Spreading. —----..-.. HA ED ANH fe ay aS) lol Ryerearsy so oreo ete reh cee mre = ce tes |r Seth cetera weiner 
Pe TOKER oer sean - = -= SPOR ccc eal ence sniteseee 8 25] 4 25 112 00 |... .- CORUM RSE OR GC epessellcomce 
SMOKING. 
Cethng 2. 5----56-<5 GH aPC ST || Gi OO eee all en aie ae mrmrm reir reat beara i 
Granulating Geol te see ae= reel ea csee | seer eer eee eee to 
WyaDOrers:<<5=-.---- <2 S00 ceca. AXOO Mee crete poiatmece||iscieretees $9 00 |..<--- 
SNUFF. ° 

Packie Ss -e . 5 eae se ee ne) e~ =< $12 16 |$5 00 | 7 50 | Meroe mieil Neeisiste | tmieohe oi eve 'sie mich bute = = terel create ey teres 
ee DOTOLS Fs sce <= af o ee = Ome mee LORS eee GLO seeads Beaoeraaascy et fasestee teasos— 9) 00 ae aee = 

Wisconsin. Iowa. Missouri, iia crs Lonisiana! Georgia. Average. 

Occupation. 





M. x. | MC a |) aMDee|e etegalle in| BM i eee Mi FL les F. 

























































FINE-CUT TO- 
BACCO. 2 
Stripping See 
oe S eae coos = : 0 |. | weds 
Cutting -..:.=--. : =e cae 
Dressing. --..--- Sees 
Grinding - ------ Poe 
Packing -.-.---- : ana 
Spreading ..--.- Jase 
Pickine -2-7-., sfas 
SMOKING. 
Gut eeel eo  eteee ltteers nea HOVOOM ccloeceae Meee ge Pec cW az oes 825 | 6 3Y 
Granulating ....|.-----|------ 5 00 }e 62) ool 3 a DAAOOM pera 3 MOP OO Eee late <mremi tae 9 259 eeeee 
Laborers... 2.---|.----.|---2--|----00]-o-ee-|-neene dense ee FSO ean OF OOS ciara lieremntenal sete atte AUN RES oe 
SNUFF. 
Packing ..-.-.-.|.-----|------|------|------ eee tral nt vita| £0) OOM eae enisellieemeae 988] 5 00 
Laborers. .-...-- 7 66 |.-----|------|.-----|------]------ DOC ae mecsianetell > woetl 0) Ue enter WOgHles cee 
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CIGARS. 


LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


Table showing the average earnings of persons employed in the manufacture of cigars in the 
undermentioned States in the year 1874. 
Se ee 

















Occupation. 
a 
I 
4 ; ‘ 
States. g z : a a 
Q = Z S x 
3 A= o rd e 
oe et 2g = @ 
7 oO mn oO Pa H 
. Bes A000: 2 sos 
New Hampshire....--...--..-..---.++-- ; Weekly earnings. . 
: Por L000! co oe an. a 
Vermont. .-..-2-- 02. --- 2222s 22 ee enone ; Weekly earnings. . 
ie Pr 1000.20 hace 
Now York. ....-. 2022-2 .2see-s2eeeeeenee ; Weekly earnings-- 
Per 1008. - 22 sen 
Oe Weekly earnings. - 
eri 000. cs.copess 
Delaware. .... mh ahs en rae ee ; Weekly earnings. . 
POP 200075 5. <2taee 
Maryland «--..--.02-.+2.-+22eeeeeeeees ; Weekly earnings. . 
Ohi ¢ Per 1,000... sreree 
eng Jat c ae eetes teat clea aren since Weekly earnings. . 
Indi Per £000... 
ea ies ite yEnc ilmi=lncieine Weeklyearnings-. 
Thi . Per 1,000..... =v cone 
eer eeccoomo ss feces ecnc rane Weekly earnings... 
. ‘ Peril G00): G.oce see 
Wisconsin... .-....02+-22+-2eeeeeeeee eee ; Weekly earnings. - 
; Mi t; Per 1,000. ---. miele oe 
Be ee aed Tocca c= cme ec oe Weekly earnings. - 
I Pert O00l oe eee aoe 
ei ge errno scien, Weekly earnings-. 
Per 1 O00s2 S25 aamae 
ATKANSAS -..-- 2-022 2-02ee rece ences ; Weekly earnings... 
onenele Per 1000 foe. aera 
ee NSS ce oe are etctatnn erm Weekly earnings... 
aot a Per 1,0000.5.5000. 
Virginia... 02... seeet eee eee ti eee eee ; Weekly earnings. 
aecae Baril 000-45. cere 
SME SCRVELSINIA ss. c0 21. 3. eeicclencacee 5 Weekly earnings... 
‘ Per 1 G00! ce nn kien 
North Carolina.... .-.-..-++++-2-22+2-++ § Weekly earnings. . 
5 Per J 000 ac: ans nore 
Georgia .---- nesses ee sees eee cece eee eee 5 Weekly earnings... 
Per O00; aux naa eee 
Tennessee... +... 2+ seeeeeeeeeeereeees ; Weekly earnings. - 
cae S(Per 0005225 2 ace 
Louisiana -.----.-.--2.0+ee-2 01 e-eeeeee ? Weekly earnings... 
F : Per P0007 See e.e 
(Palifornia gm: GO ase Com oes Sr ; Weekly earnings. - 
PEE O00 enc teets 
hvgenge ee cnr on Te a ee ae, ; Weekly earnings. . 











FURNITURE: 


Table showing the average weekly wages of persons employed in furniture-manufactories in the 


following States in the year 1874. 




















B 

3 od o . 

o = a 

Occupation. qa é a g e 

3 ad o c a 

Bat SEN ae te 2 

As = 3 a S 

a A 5 & 4 4 
Cabinet-makers ...........-....-..- $16 00 | $15 00 $15 75 | $19 00 $16 00 |$10 00 to $12 00 
SO Te RGU Ee eee eee etactainisin io So = 6 [a = oe ects ae ete oe eee ie ee 10 00to 12 00 
Corvietss. a.cpmansetersaas.<s oes 18 O0u Ce Seee ah aie ce held ce ee eee ee 15 09 
A MINOLS': apie se eee derek ais 16 00 15 00} 10 00 to 12 00 
POMC .sinvatena<ewnlcaeksvaesznn-yfuace-aadloudsachipvcgcs test MOOD Mca clclp eid ten ae 
Upholsterers ... 18 00 15 00 | 12 00to 15 00 
Varnishers..... sietf 00. AES OD haere ole eee ee eae 12 00to 15 00 
Scroll-SaAwWYOrss.+..e.-0. eacicsanseme. 15 150) ee a etoile sent anal OOO Mt eee aan 10 00 to 12 00 
Laborers and unskilled workmen...| 7 25 -16 00 | 6 00to 9 00 
Apprentices or boys...-............ 450 1) 8°50) To 00 yweeee salt emer s 3 00 
Moremen Or OVELseGrs 2 ssenccueulelel couse csbansnee. 
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AGRICULTURAL-IMPLEMENT FACTORIES. 


Table showing the average weekly wages of persons employed in agricultural-implement facto- 
ries in the following States in the year 1874. 






















E £ E a 5 
Occupation. a g . 5 a ‘So 
6 3s 2 Er om 
E af E €. | eee 
a 3 a A 4 & o 
INEIU OKA Een eos ote cee na aemaaealind.c ep aoe BOSS $22 50 
IMAC MINIRUS' 05. oc aca gen aedas one --/$13 00 to $21 00 12 87 | 
Blacksmiths -| 12 00to 2100] 14 25 
Blacksmith’s helpers ..........-. : 9 00 9 75 
either serene os haan ie a I de 10 00 | 
Wioud-werkers: <2. s.c0.-. caso -| 12 00to 15 00] 15 75 
PPO INAK OLA) 3- oe eae we ete eats ol sch codon e beeen cls ve ccomclicnub ence 
Pattern-makers :......-<...05 ‘ 18°00 feces 
GaRROREODS f. ni Soc nSs ssckewcssccdeus 12 00to 15 00! 14 63 
POSINTeRS ee Sesion = Saeen ba wcans ofS: 12 VOto 15 00 | 12 7% 
IBDN GOP Uc Seccas iscnceee oct: 15 00} 16 00 
RB IRe HLS seo wre Seo he rata fee oes aaa a oe laeacs sac 
SPURS HONS § 2S an ois wo cin eee a ake [Beech nls Stam bans leeeeee 
Laborers or unskilled workmen .... 9 00 9 50 
Apprentices or boys-.........-...--- 6 00 5 50 
Foremen or overseers......-.-.----. 30 00 | 25 00 

















-GLASS-WORKS. 


Table showing the average weekly wages of persons employed in the window-ylass works of 
Messrs. Thomas Wightman § Co., in the city of Pittsburgh, Pa., in the year 1874. 


[Hours of labor per week. 60.] 











Occupation. Wages. | Occupation. Wages. 
Glass-blowers, window.....-..---.---.---- Soo 0s weacikersee -- 5 tuunes teenie. does aes eee 
Vas INO WEES 2-2 aos |< - hone cepa tore neieee 25 00 || Blacksmiths : 
Assistants, window-glass blowers’..--..--. 20) COA Carpenters ic s..05-5055 ae beeinna eee eee 
Bee DAW OLS oa a tole nial aie cae win wiaraigatatols 10 50 || Demijohn-coverers 12 00 
PNPARTEMUOAAZOES si mae Hed ccwincin'g cane cle ewore - Qo OOS HS KTULE: DOYS: St caw 2c ekicces mecca cece mee 6 00 
URSRISCADG TCUZOUS o/s oc ain. cios sas 2s cece eae = 12 00 || Laborers or unskllled workmen.....-.--- 10 50 
Potwmakersiscee 2s Sash s : tn. oo eae 25 00' |) Apprentices or boys ..-:.-.----4-.------= 10 00 
Assistant pot-makers -.--..:-...----.-.--- 10 50 Horemen or overseers... -.--..----.-. 2-2 33 33 


Table showing the average weekly wages paid to persons employed in glass-works in Berkshire, 
Massachusetis. 


[Hours of labor per week, 60.] 





Occupation. Wages. 


Average num- 
ber employed. 
2 
a 
ae 
S 
cs] 

a 
aN 
So 
5 
4 
0 
@Q 
Qa 
Average num- 
ber employed. 


30°} Blowers --2-3-------- = -----seeae= 10 | Pot-makers and workers in pot- 

30 | Gatherers NGO ste tone aiseh saree lew sw cnee $10 00 
6 | Flatteners Engineers .......... Geer ecacicoscton 12 00 
ak i OUser aan ani 5 sae e aise) serials > Laborers or unskilled workmen. ... 9 00 
3+ Master teazors ..---- 0-22 -venennns 25 00 Apprentices ov boys......-.-...--- 8 00 
Gi SabbeaZersien-.50 505 .o6- 2s. eemn- sa. 13 00 Forémen or overseers..-..--------- 25 00 





em 
WoOow 





Nore.—The principal impediment to the successful competition with the Belgian manufacturers is 
the unwillingness of the employés to act independent of trades-unions. We are isolated, being the only 
establishment for window-glass in New England, but our men are controlled by a union ruled in Pitts- 
burgh. Our men will not do what the Belgian workmen do, and it is impossible for us to turn out more 
than 75 per cent. as much product as they do. 
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Table showing the average monthly wages of best window-glass blowers in Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Occupation. Wages. Occupation. Wages. 
Large double glass, say..-...----:- $250 to $300 || Best gatherers ..........--.-.-.-- $120 to $140 
Second class, or, rather, single Second-class gatherers . . - : 100 
strength: Beat flatteners -....-.-..-.--. 3 175 to 200 
Plowers of Hest... s.ccavercce 150 to 175 || Master teazer.........02..2----52 150 
Second-rate same .....-......- 195 to 150 || Second teazers: 222-522. 2-ss eee 130 


Whird-rate Same ssc. ce0. Jeenc es 100 to 140 |} Glass-cutters....... eam Senora ciete tsie's 150 to 200 





Six lowers will averago in one calendar month 103,000 square feet. 


CARRIAGES. 


Table showing the average weekly wages of persons employed in carriage-making and cor- 
building in the following States in the years 1872 and 1873, respectively. 



















































































o E he ot ee 4 : 

eB a oO i ao = g 

a B a ee ie aa & & 

DQ oO ~ B mm - 

act | Bot 5 ag S E65 S s + 

Occupation. es 25 = 5 a mes 5 q & 

ao) eae H bf easy ae Baer 

Book Syd: Pin) Blog col a a ae 

A a 5 A ae a A 3 
Bodyemakors'. <<: /o- 55-5 $12 00 | $15 00 | $21 00 | $22 50 | $15 00 | $12 42 $18 00 | $13 50| $17 00 
Carriage-part makers...-.- 15007) * 23 SO eae erste. 18 00} 13 50 13 50 
Wiheelwirehts........--2..-- 19:00) 25 00!), 22... $800) 125225 ea 15 00 
Coach-smiths.............. 17 00 | 1800) 18 00 18 00 | 15 00 15:75 
MROMBE TNS.) ein ic/ae wikia mamaiscie os 900} 1100) 15 00 7 00 5 00 8 00 
RIMIGHETS) oo2stis- 5-5 14 00 POO case cts 12: 00:|" 13150: eee 
Orpnamoenters sod... seh 6 652 AB OO P18 0OU cee T5004 aoe 18 00 
PAINT OUS ete aisle = onic = <caic «ic 15 00} 1500; 18 00 15 00} 14 00 15 50 
Trimmers - 17 00 | 1500} 19 50 15 00 | 14 00 18 00 
PUTCO MONS eo nia, tenn oe sale 5/2 £3,005) 12 O0N secon 42:00 2e- ces eee 
PUP EONS terete wae sieiosl So ecto oecmrce eee ee see 21 OV 00a aa aad 15 00 | 
Laborers or uaskilled work- ; 

POY M eeta afairl eters aim a ale ae A2)00i5) = 12) 00 eee eae 8:00) secu 6 00 
Apprentices or boys....--. 7 5¢ 0:00} 222 5. --. a CO dae o eee. 4 50 
PHOT EMO er cc cic ck msiccn S|) 08)-00:)) (24 (00303005) £S5N00) (Seno nelke ee ee 20 O03 ae 16 00 

CAR-BUILDERS. 
Wootarorkers'.2...2-.. 6: T5038)\-alaceeeleese eee 
PBIRGESMIbNS....-. 202222200. 5 stain) tS: OG Fes he oe een 
Helpers ‘ : ALO) Geaweee= ee eee eee 
Paiuters 14°90}... £2 eee 
Hours of labor per week -. COO aos se5 60 
Gt a > 
5D & 3 
. = Fick 5 
Occupation. = eS a 
3 % a 
i a9 8 
& | 8 g 
> | EB S 
BOR VEMIBIKOLS - <2. -eancmee : f $15°75 | $21 00 | $19 00 
Carriage-part makers. ' 5 2 13.50} 15 50 13 00 
Wheelwrights....... : 13 50 | 17 50 14 00 
Coach-smiths.............. ; 17 00 | 25 0n 15 50 - 
PIOUPOUN seein nen cena ns 6 75 8 50 6 75 
PU MOIGIIOUS eines isetn os smn on 609} 15 00 9 50 
Ornamenters......-..-..-- 16 00} 19 00 20 00 
OMNUOUS cenwias ws ~<\s 15 00 | 16 50 15 00 
PU CUMIN One See Pisisisiniem <a sn eae i 15 00 | 17 00 16 00 
Btitchers-.-..--.-...-+--.- hl oemcenlie esta 900} 1200 

DRINGCEUS wieceiw el -shs= 2 gs aio 6 aay 9 00 25 0 
Laborersorunskilled work- : : 

GOO once tcedessess ss! : s : 6 37 7 00 9 00 
Apprentices or boys. A 3 3 00 5 00 3°75 
Eoremen eee an eoe ees 18 00 | 21 50 20 00 

CAR-BUILDERS. 
‘Wood-workers pian nestetdnh eens hin elle apn mes tue nt Pook POR US eae epee Ces acc} 12:00) 15.00 16 50 
Blacksmiths en. sts heel moaee cess cus wcloceccccdloweanucs 13.50 ere on 14 00 | 18 00 16 50 
SLO] Gus 27. tet eect ery all Semel | eee ee (San ean Oe eae Oe 9.100! hie ewes 6 00 9 00 10 50 
PON TOUS A wc oe hee epee CEA eet ects cram lence che toee oe 14500 Msesancs 15 00 | 18 00 12 00 
Honrs of labor per week.. - 60 60 59 57 60 . 60 60 60 57 
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‘Table showing the average weekly wages of persons employed in carriage-making, §¢.—Cowd. 






























fe] ‘ . a ; nN 3 

83 gt & ai ar 8 & eM tee. sie 

a co 2 wy $2 a se ot mt a 

os Se = a 00 5 x Ss q a 

Occupation. 2 Z S = x Oe a Ge! e 0 

mn Q oS 5 cS 2 a a 59 eo 

S a a e é fl eh g I = 

Solero Ne Bop Be f Beil Pod omar 

A < 4 < o A 5 6 q | 4 

| 
Body-makers sgtece $19 25 | $19 50 | $18 00 | $15 00 | $21 00 | $12 95 | $24 00 | $18 00 |$17 92 IP16 48 
Carriage-part makers.| 16 50 18 00 BY OU gece el eae aces 10 00 | 22 00 18 00°) 15 Sh eee 
; Wheelwrights Ri ene nifre marae 16 50 12 OO erica ae 12 00 10 00 | 2200] 18 00} 15 61 | 13 7% 
Coach-smiths ........| 20 50 49°50. (1300), 18) 00) coe cce oy 10 00; 22 50 19 50 | 16 43 | 15 50 
Helpers peal oe =e 725 8 25 8 00 DUOOME sacasiciare 5 00 15 00] 1200} 8 62 | 12 20 
Winisberse’....25. 2. .t OPSO i 0’ SO sR 1S, OO) cee esl Same ee. £000") °15°00" |) "23°50"! TQ iOve sees 
Ornamenters Bees tees QP OO) M167 50a) PE CON sees] Saree EQ OO (27°50) | 21 00! |, 19 27 eee 
Painters Banos iscsi 14 25 16 50} 12 50 15 00 | - 12 00 12,75 | 22°00'| 21 00} 15 40 } 13 90 
SMimmers 2.22-- =. =: 18 00 15 004° 15.00 |, 15/003) --5..32- $3) 75) SE OO) lece nn ---| 16 15 | 16 50 
PUIG Herat eer ere Nn eis Sellen we eel USO selec cwcliicamoe ens concede LR OO Peesecc alld ley ees 
PAGINGETA eka e elec | seems cf Sadek sc fe nates Wack ala cece: ROMO 2S" COP ewes! lOO Newton 
Laborers or unskilled 
WOERKOM nat eeo cen c|s cesses 7 50 SOO ocse ay 8 50 500; 1200) 1200} 907] 850 
Apprentices or boys.; 5 00 5 00 S00" aise ae 3 50 2 50 5 00 600} 514] 430 
WGMENIN CTs ec. o>. ceu~}-ccemcscl snaeecae ES) OOo cis eye 21 00 | 1800} 40 00; 21 00 | 22 50 | 25 50 
CAR-BUILDERS, 
Wood-workers..-...- aS COD ese. car TQ SOR so sacral sieewce.s OF OOM ES Sl OC ioe eee 15) 26) eae 
SIAOROMIENS eee ef AU ON eaccecwat «to: OU feecoue ociisnems5- PHO ei OOM ee teres Lo S0Nee- eee 
POR Shee sete So ene afte eset yO OU stew asic mis|inaaiemaies GSOOeTe 29/000 eee n eae 9) SS cheese 
(punt ee ee ee he POO ie Soot ih LODO Wa Men deca acn FO700) et ONOGl eee 4°65) josaaaa 
Hours of labor per 

REG Kare oot oece bg Se ec 60° 60 60 60 60 GO os sana 60 | 59 6-10/59 6-10 














Table showing the average weekly wages of persons employed in carriage-making and car- 
building in the following States in the year 1874. 






















ae 
mR 
% s 
2 a wo 3 a 
~— 5 & 2 . : 
Occupation. a 4a S a a a &p 

5 a 5 3 a 2 c0 u 

a a E 2 5 a 3 5 © 

oS cS J | 5 a 3° o & 

e a Ga 2 a a HR S 4 
Body-makers .....--.---.-.. $18 00 | $21 00 | $22 50 | $15 00 | $15 00 
Carriage-part makers ..--. £5) 00/1) 919) OO A OOF 1S: COR es 
Wrheelwrights.----.......-|2.--.--- 2100] 1700] 1500} 15 00 
@onech-smiths. ..22--<2222-0oes- <= 2400] 2550} 1500] 13 50 
ei persveeees. 2222-4. 22. 3200! 1400/ 950] 800] 900 
Mn hoMmeet en te coda ina orien ln. sce ares £5) 50, 25 00) eee. aac 
ORM sea LGES coos o2--mae|> ee tacoal emer = D500") "18 Ole S--2: 
PPARAGOES os ccbio= aes = oes cae- 15 00 17 50 15 50 | 15 00 14 00 
MPP TONS eile! oo on om aie = 96:50 | 2500 |oce-. a2. 
Stitchers -.. BD) Ou lias ate tesa lege cyan ete al aeetntete ore 
Engineers -....- ----------|--- BO) OU) Senso) 18 00 
MeMDOLERD eae ceiececte tsa ccian \aeaewase=|- cite = 5 11 00 9 00 9 00 
Apprentices.-...--.--------|-------- 7 60 5 00 4 50 4 00 
Pavenen 22... sc-ss-s-<c~-- TS00r F 28° 00N)) a5 GOR 26 00 

CAR-BUILDERS. 

Nwioodl-woxlkers) ------.2----|s-c2=+ --e--- ~~ =-|-- ann oe DOU ee Se cence | eretatete rete MOU ul seas ats Lous 
PENAGKSINIGHS = p= --~ac--sc-s TOO Meters eels acmteacee Gi OOM eee seete teeta tole TS"O0 Nees ese 16 33° 
Helpers -.-..------+-------|--------|--------|-----=-- OG) ace nein ere meiner Oe es ccstceets 6 50 
IB hOl ee oe aoe ce tooeea at ieac-@<-|' nai ain 1600) |Peteoese ecm: MOS eos ele 14 25 
Hours of labor per week --|.------ UW Soeweeen| Ge aeaene Mae anccnl eee eel 60" eee 
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LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS. 


The following tables show the average wages or earnings of persons employed in various occu- 


putions in the year 1874. 





Place and occupation. 





BUILDERS’ MATERIALS. 


Port Madison Sa : , 
: ‘irst-class..per wk. 
_Engineers ; Second-class ..-do-. 


Edgers and screw-turners..do- - 
Teamsters d 
Choppers 
Carpenters......-- 
Blacksmiths 

Firemen 
AW OLOLS aos asia Sewn lea onee 





BUILDING-TRADE. 
Oregon : 
Carpenters or joiners.-per day. 
Stone-masons .......-..--.-d0-- 
Brick-layers 


Plasterers . 
Lathers 
Painters --- 


Common laborers .- 
Excavating cellars..-per cu. yd 
San Antonio, Tex. : 
Masons 
Stone-cutters 
Plasterers 
Quarrymen 
Teamsters 
Carpenters -<..0,-s-----==- 
Blacksmiths 
Laborers 
Apprentices 
Chicago, Ill.: 
Watchmen..-...-.--- 
Firemen 
Machinists... ca... sce << san5:- 















Carpenters. ..- 
Sawyers 
Stair-builders 
Tallymen 
Glaziers 


Dry-lkilnmen . - 
Engineers 
MURDOLCLS :-<-cscccemen ae mnie 
Apprextices ... 
PRGTOW ON. oc cuelccec sic sean do.. 
SOOT M OLS inn icjn 6 clse cb <nloeicie ais do... 
Grafton, W. Va,: 

Carpenters......-.... per week. 
Plasterers 
Stone-masons 
Painters 
Blacksmiths -... 
Millers ~.-.--% a= 

Brick-molders 
Brick-layers 
Daborers.....--.-.--+ 








y 
‘Teamsters 
Clerks 





Wages. 


$44 00 


7 00 


3 50 }. 


5 00 





ours per 
week. 


be 








































oO 
; ya 
Place and occupation. Wages. 1&6 $ 
SF 
=| 
SCHOOL AND OFFICE FURNITURE. 
Chicago, Il. : 
Machine-hands. .----- per week.| $15 00] 60 
Bench-hands...-..--5.---- do.. 10 50 | 60 
Cabinet-makers ..----.----- do 2200 | €0 
Finishers ..---...--- ---do. 10.50 | 69 
PReKOMs cee. e~ ese -do- - 10 50 | 60 
Pattern-makers ....-..------ do 15 00 | 60 
HN CInGeRA: 5h. -2-4-5-4>- do... 18 60} 60 
LADORETES: 2-02 %96 > sender do.. 900] 60 
Apprentices .....---------- do... 300} 60 
WOLKeMen.. seuss steocen seu do-.. 24 00 | 60 
SASH, DOOR, AND BLIND FACTORY. 
Chicago, Ill. : 
Engineers.-......---- per week. 18 00} 60 
Foremen. .-..-- do.. 21 00} 60 
Machine-hands 12 00} 60 
Carpenters... <6 2 -+5 2 = Siu 12 60} 60 
Men and boys on piecework.do.. 8 54 | 60 
Teamsters 10 55 | €0 
WisOOLOlsesase oo =e-eee see 835] 60 
Boyssp esse sees ciewedenes ce 345 | 60 
Lebanon, N. H.: 
Poremen :. +5). ce- af) per week. 17 50} 60 
Carpentels.2 =~ ccs ese are o do-.. 12 00} €0 
PabOrens). 22 =e oe ce saree eee do... 750); 60 
Apprentices..ca..c. a2 s--<c0 do-.- 350} 60 
Chicago, Il. : 
Machine-men ...-.--- per week. 2100) 69 
Stair-birilders ....5-..2-2=0¢ do.. 16 00 | 60 
@arversa cocks < -peaae aera eas do. 2100); 6) 
§) OIROTS: . = 22-2e<h == ee emee do-. 16 00 | 60 
Blind-makers .---.-i----..- do... 16 00 | 60 
SN EMESES Votan =~ ae do.. 18 00 | 60 
LAW OROLS amen aeio seta do-. 11 We 
Apprentices... ....<<<.-2<0- do... 750 | 60 
Foremen....--.-..---------- do.. 30 00 | 60 
PLANING-MILLS. 

Wheeling, W. Va.: > 
Carpenters...--..--.- per week 13 60 | 59 
Other mechanics. .-.....---- do.. 13 60 | 59 
SDE EL Ste nape e eee a meRseec do... 16 50} 59 
Box-makers 760) 59 
WenmMsters |W). .cus. see, nce~ 700) 59 
AV atChMON >.< 25a sesame 700} 59 
INMeINCCLS . > ~ - sce e enue 15 00 | 59 
Laborers 900) & 
Apprentices . 300} 59 
Foremen..... 18 00} 59 
Salesmen 1250 | 59 

HUB AND SPOKE FACTORY. 

Metropolis, Dl. : 

UIDIRORS oe asic omemete= per week. 18 00 | 60 
Pngingers'. fo. 35. es. eee do... 15 00 | 60 
Machine-turners..-.....-... do.. 15.00 | 60 
Machinists 12 00 | 60 
Sawyers - - - 10 00 | 60 
Porters ...: 10 00 | 60 
Watchmen 5 10 00 | 60 
Day-laborers.,..--- =< <sser do... 900) 60 
Tiaboners-.-2---scesces.anee do.. 750] 60 
IBQyS shee ee eens e oe do 290) 60 
POremMeN WK -o- 5a eo eae ns <1 do-.. 45 00 | 60 


Norte.—The rate of wages for the State of Oregon is computed in United States gold, 
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Table showing the average wages or earnings of persons employed, §:c.—Continued. 











5 H 
ed Pa 
Place and occupation. Wages. 5 2 Place and occupation. Wages. z g 
S oF 
a. a 
HUB AND SPOKE FACTORY—Cont’d. |’ PAINTING AND GILDING, 
Portsmouth, Ohio: San Francisco, Cal. : 

APINEOLS. =. s5cc~ ae perweek.| $15 00 | 60 GIGS Towa nese cn sini per week.| $71 00 |...-. 
Wheel-makers ..-......-.-..- do.. 15 00 | 60 BRAINUELS) 2 nasa ech biete eae do. Me OO se. 
Wdub-tarmers =-..-<25-..-2.- do.. 15 00 | 60 GIN OTS eis a5, accieiamin sia aaa a do.. 25: O0NE==5 
Spoke-turners........-. -.do.. 13 00 | 60 Gia PONMUtOLS amen -insele elas <n do. 24 00 |... 
Felloe-benders ....-....--.- do. - 14 00 | 60 Composition and ornament- 
Hub-mortisers ....-.......- do. 12 00 | 60 BN GR jeics are aictarialc)a ferns per week AL 00) |. a. 
RE REE A is. ace aeaneanden os do... 10 00 | 60 EDO Hae eeen pee eee mest eta citer do-- 60S os. 
MABOUONS <2. 222 -h2-e5 aan OW. 9 00 | 60 . 

DYER Goo. choces eat etecs do-.. 3 00 | 60 Note.—Hours of labor per week, 60 and 54. 








ae 


Table showing the average weekly wages or carnings of persons employed in different occupa- 
tions, with average number employed in cach establishment named, in the ycar 1874. 














































No. Place and occupation. Wages. 2S No. Place and occupation. Wages. zg 
oF oF 
on a [sa 
CORSET-FACTORY. WHOLESALE PAPER-WARKEHOUSE. 
New Haven, Conn. : wales 4 Chinese, i = on 
Sone een male-.} $50 00 |..- COOUDERIIES ve -.s mnie nsiens eaifi ar 

2 ere > oat = 6 Salesmen: pertsisaccaech ese oee 20 00 | 60 

10 Gnblers yo or eeete en Br 6 Porters and packers ---..-..- 12 00 | 60 
430 Machine-operators ...female. Le 4 REAMSLONS ae emewise ates 15 00 | 60 
50 BORO ses a= assem re oe 5 (Paper TulGrs yee aeneeciee ee 15 00 | 60 

6 | PrimM6Us s<-55<2260s05<= hae 
20 MSR ERS ons aicraicenie wim ateio\ ei TRUNK-FACTORY. 

oe oe miki oS 5 Milwaukee, Wis.: 

: PR OOPR a= 3 manne= > ST 16 "Pron K-mMaeOTS f- =~ se ste -i= «=, #10 00] 60 
a ; Ironers ..-- eee 10 | es a5---- = eee eee eet 3 og a 
65 Realnesierer ai He Gest ss a of eae eee aceg eat. 60 
12 RCORS sane «alee na waa ei eesoitins ae oor oe ee ears coe oe 
a bc pee ser ane 29 PRINTING-OFFICE AND BINDERY. 

2 Porters eres eae ee im Job-printing office. 

: ean e Chicago, Tl.: — 

, penn ee cae tree Eater Foreman printer...----..---- 24 00 | 59 

7 Zool-maker Bees Compositors, (Union) .---..-- 2100] 59 

1}|* Engineer - a 1 Apprentice, second year --..- 10 00 | 59 

. Hireman.<,+----00F--~>-- aS 1 Head pressman ..-..--.- Lames! IO ero 

786 7 Second pressman .........--- 15 00} 59 

mae GPA Enye.' ook Se { xe 3) 
UMPRELLAPAQiOS>" Blank-book manufactory. 

1 Foreman bindery, (blank- econ ca 

New York City, N. Y.: books only) -----.---------+ 2g g 

36 Sewing parasols-..-.-- femalo.| 10 00 | 58 || 1 Head finisher-...-.....:.---- 24 00 | 59 

2 BMOTOMOIM. | - <= « saci aie in male.) 15 00 | 58 1 Second finisher ....-.---. 18 00 59 

7 BOW Gee ieee eons ween nna tose 8 00 | 58 || 2 Rulers: vessels soe seeeeeee es 21.00 | 59 

2 APPTENICOS 2-- oo annave--0=-2 300 | 58 || 3 Forwarders.....--..-- cece 18 00 | 59 

1 Creu kes senso aaa alee een 18 00 | 58 it Spe ieaee ee and Ke _ bes 

Dindery) pases cleseer see ane ‘ 
2 Blank-book sewers, (girls)....|_ 7 50} 959 
OIL-MILLS AND FERTILIZER: COM- 6 Miscellaneous work, (small 3 00 59 
PANY. Pils) soeeaoeteelaas coh aa : - 
f st year.. 
Selma, Ala. : 3 Boys, apprentices 24 year..| 7 00 bra 

2 PressmMen\. <<< oacecasicenee=-=- 10 50 | 72 3d yoar.-| 10 00 

1 HIPOMANS ~~. scianesa-sae-se=o oo) 2 PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

1 Foreman and enginecr..---.--- 12 00 | 72 

1 Assistant cooper 9 00 | 72 Portland, Oreg. : 

2 Ginne?s.......<.2------- 6 00 | 72 ae PE on aera setae woes o a A 

pale aideeuueldiantc anes 6 00 | 72 MBA GORY o/c iccinor= owiele'el-iaiaiat= 
ea aes a Ms. ees 25 00 | 60 
PRINTING-PRESSES AND PRINTERS’ 1 Pressman...-.-.---+++++---+- a : a 
FURNITURE, MANUFACTORY OF. 1 Engineer .......-.----------- bE J 
1 Torematis sos eas. scene - nae 35 00} 60 
Chicago, Ll.: 8 Printers ---.-----++--++------ 27 50 | 60 
Skilled workmen .-.-.-.------ 15 00 |..-.|} 2 Apprentices .--..-------+--+- 7 00/| 60 
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Table showing the average weekly wages of persons employed in the following occupations in 
the years named. ; t 


(Hours of labor per week, 60.} 





Place and oceupation, Wages: 


HARDWARE MANUFACTORY. 


Berlin, Conn.—1874: 
IMOLMORS; UO Dies Sse. b aes te Vet se cee wees 
MEOMMOES. DURBAN asin cisiet pees soe sjece foe 
Cupoja-tenders 
Annealing-furnace tenders. -.- 

















PUIGER ie Sas Ne eee uses 10 50 
Japanners 15 00 
PHORM ONG a log eins) a2) -snaws caage~ -| 18 00 
THeIpeES! .- 2a. sicw -| 10 50 
Grindersic...-! st. 5. --| 12 00 
SERS HOE its civic vieistniaic ceatlele sawiekecae aa 15 00 
PESTER HOTS tee es dee alate 3 > mnie Sula Sha Sie lwaenau cord 12 00 
EVICIID AS ee <5 216d 2am Ho waelecqes maltetetclae 18 00 
DEH OE ORS geic iain see aipieis ted owner eee cee 12 00 
, Furnace-men ...--... 9 00 
eADOLOTS= =~ 25- en tacet 9 00 
IPAGKOLS c<2< 53.05 si) 22°00 
Press-workmen ..-. | 12°00 
SROMBNS iis eae neato eenccoe ease e es 15 00 
WVCIAGES © ON: ois sesh avacakiacone Gece cc 15 00 
POLOLOTS aeesos ae aeciaseaectosesce -| 12,00 
IUOMAP OTS Satin <c\< acisciniaiss aniceincjaions .| .12 00 
GEACMAbONS. dar Saleen seek Rea Phe as 15 00 
PERDISNOTS ES: sbisiis sie wawnilscecs modes -| 12 00 
Pattern-makers 24 00 
WABMOMLOLS ct scien sateen sce -| 18 00 
Prip-HAMMEL-MEN 6.2 oe = Pee eal 18 GO 
SH DEERR PED. =e Goose 12 00 
Screw-cutters.... 15 0 
Blacksmiths ---.. 15 00 
GL NOUS e se seep ele = ecw ee es ene 9 00 
SHO MOA MOM te fotte i= wsiaistetarstai-talel= slept es ores 18 00 
Apprentices or boys ...---..-5-.-s2--- i) 50) 
GUTS rei tenlr ate c= fats) j= relo aw ajetniccpeustaetare meals 4 50 
Waterbury, Conn. —1874: 
Annealing-furnace tenders.---..-.---- 12 00 
PGR ee tec on uinisiniao a.cpicie's meltieleiafenintan 
HOTS CUS eos 25sec eae 
BELEN ORSE sepia ais eisinc: snnim 
Machinists... .0---=.. 





Engineers .-.- 

Farnace-men .. 

DONORS cre vars snowman cle wee at scale sec 

PACK ORS iS ccerri< ¥=min aia inee 

Bsa MASONS eno Cipeye ate minis era oe Seneca 
. Press-workmen 

Rolenameree sect, oe acne ee cte 

POMARORS hale ace ts. bcaceato 

Stampers 

CAT DONORS Cains canine = 

Blacksmighs: <2. 2ccctecce 

TEOMP ONG a. ta ee See seine eco toes on 

Foremen 


AGRICULTURAL-IMPLEMENT FACTORY. 
Phillipsburgh, N. J.—1873: 


DO nGtUS Oe ies ahainin's alasneye canst tee 15 00 
MUMIA «hace! ceca see eeeeete 15 00 
SSIAGISS OMENS se ohien oat. sccate cauneacece 15 00 
Blacksmith-helpers 9 00 
AOI SUEOTN Sh Seyi ein wines a «0 inne PEARCE 9 00 






Wood-workers.......--.. 15 00 


Plow-makers ... 15 00 
Pattern-makers. ; 16 50 
CCARDAITEH Seema smsrinnine cine scuclew cnc. 16 50 
IPG ON oem es ein tities os ; 12 00 
ERIC UMOCTS Inenulecmncee eis us cer eee veccek 12 00 
AVI LOHIMGin ee een eee cc wimme doinlereitc und 8 50 
EDEGTOSTCIIS gas aces Cebac un Saeed asin 4) 10 50 
Laborers or unskilled workmen ...... 9 00 
Apprentices or boys ....--..----.---.. 5 00 
Foremen or overseers......-.--------- 18 00 


Place and occupation. 


AGRICULTURAL-IMPLEMENT FACT’ ¥y—Cont’d. 


New Madrid, Mo.—1872: 
placket iilis <2 52532682 52 sas sees 
Blacksmith-helpers .........-.....---- 
Plow-makers3 ....- MP o 2225 53scdsneddeee 
Carpenters ..-...---. 
Puintetas 3.253252 > 3 E 
Penmsters:.... 20823 232252 ste bslacaacee 
Apprentices or boys 







TOBACCO AND CIGAR MANUFACTORY. 


Louisiana—1874: 
Cigar-mrkOLs’ 22-2: ce eae ceo alae = ae eS 
Strippers ohio s,s ce ee sienna karen 


COTTON-GINNING, 


Louisiana—1874 : / 
Gimnersiand balers. .22- sea ree 
PnPineers 12.22... - Seesscsnccanecenecs 
WaborGre: £..<dwecidaredesenr eeaneses 
Foreménat 2352S. Ateewesseeee ee ei 






' CORNICE-MANUFACTORY, 
Ohio—1873 : 

Cornice-manufacturers 
FEN RCLA = 3.19 et eee an a.aee searne eee 
Slatemwofers: 50... seecoseee cae eee 
aborers: So.ccntceolcstiscaseeee aeeeeee 
AD PLGRGICES <2 Ki 5-4 anata 
FFOLCMOM a2 5 xa cinwctoe Semen arn are 








PAPER-MAKING MACHINERY. 


Vermont—1874 : 
Tronenyolderssi52 222255352 <fe.o2eaeene 
Machinists { Ordinary 22022 
Helpers...-. aed eee re eee ees wae 


SCALE-MANUFACTORY.* 


Vermont—1874: 

TON MOLES SS » «pen Sawennispaaeeaee ees 
IMGCHARICE. wanes <i2'ost cee eee ers ame 
ie) OMIHOT Gn roe asad cue lel inigs Seared eee 1 onde 
[PAI GGUS scat Sire ais he ine eee te males 
Engineers - 
Laborers....- 

HorOmen’ a sae c an x cee ee dan eee nace 





HARNESS-MAKING, 


Vermont—1874 : 
Harness-makers ..s.35.....0.003 00-2: 
Harnesscfititers! sec ccc ftccut cee ee 
Harness-stitchers... 22.55 .1.-0000-50) 
Apprentices..........4 Soca 





: COOPERAGE, 
Indiana—1874; 


Machine-hands ........... iocctace gn 
Machine-boys 
Draymen........... veweee reba eE tan: £ae 
Hn gineers vacncescctcoeaccn 
Laborers : 
Foremen 










CIGAR-MANUFACTORY, 


Vermont—1874: 
Cigar-makers, ($11 to $15 per ) eae 
Strippers 
Cosers: tactos ces eee eee 











* Hours of labor per week, 59, 


Wages. 


30 00 
15 00 
12 00 
9 00 


11 55 
12 00 


10 00 
13 50 


22 00 
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WAGES IN CALIFORNIA IN 1869 AND 1874. 


Statement showing the wages paid in San Francisco and vicinity in the years 1869 and 1874, 
Jor the following kinds of labor. 


{The table of wages for the year 1874 was prepared for this report by Mr. W. H. Martin, general 
agent of the California Immigrant Union, Januury, 1875.) 




































Occupation. Wages in 1869. | Wages in 1874. 
Apothecarios..----..----+----------+:---- per month, with board..| $40 00 to $50 00 |.--.--.----------- 
Architects, (special rates or commission.) 

BRU APS sce ease cat soso eo eae sev avaesas per month, with board..| 30 60 to 50 00 | $40 00 to $60 00 
BSRUNOUS, este sansa k toe oe ame sacle caeeeae nics per month-. 80 00 60 00 to 80 00 
PSO ONS) saeco oe an arian as ener es aan - OOO) 4500" None shorts retreerenies 
Gain Ors. aoe) = cone ance ota wenn neenes di foes} 20 O00 tO! Sd 00 te teehee aera 
TSE IB Cas | Se Re eee Ce ee Seer ec me pect : ‘ 
Olt MSM mic ce ae oe acu cee wise oman eiae sini eins isiwizi iain sistas = 
Blacksmiths. .-.-.---- aes 
Blacksmiths’ helpers--.--.-. - 

ROG DILGER a foo ae casi nen a eG 
IBOHGE MERCED oc po oe coe os we Se gned ane ee sina scence re 


Boiler-makers, flange-turners 
Appel Bite eis)= 22a none ec emee niete re siasmnesstiessses 








Book-binders’ helpers, boys and girls ---.....---------- 

BOOK KEOpOLS) <= Sn aes Cerne ere n= spe mer nns 
Book-keepers in banks and brokers’ offices -.-------.------ dow... 
Boot and shoe making, (sce Shoemakers.) 

amt atid = see ene sarees acine acme sew cme neintae- sesissce = ae dozen. 
Botitlers ..-.--- RR ere Ce Sra nh tees one ee QD? = 
Box-makers ..------ per day-- 
Brick-layers .--. Osea 


Brick-loyers, foremen dots 20 


mieten oe aoe aaee skeen sees per month, with board.. 
BRS O Ne se al awite ens sam eee A ema ainlne oie GOs so~ seeine dO: a. 





























PEVDOME MAKOLS <9. e- == <s-ser eo wwe cows sea en see - == per day--|.- 
Butter-nrkors.........----+--- See eee per month and found.. 
PReICl OU KOUS) .-came 5 ane Seee semcininn aes === (Oko nice = eteatae do.... 
Boys in offices and stores. ---------------+------+----- per month.. 
Carpenters, house. .....-.-----------------++-------+---- per day-.- 
Carpenters, foremen --. d 
Carpenters, ship. ---.-...---- 
Carpenters, ship, foremen 
Ge WiMGb-WiCLR 6 oc-lce oe cee leer cence naan aes : : 
Carriage-makers, body-makers.------.--------+--+--+-+--+--- 
wheelwrights.....-..---.-----------+----- 
ESRC Re eee nae eae ce <n es arinig'e mein inermiate donne 
WURCORS ce waiece <== sins eee ee ae ae cece Moe 
stripers ..-.--------------+ ---------+------ do: 5 = 
Orr Cat ah te en ain 2 ne er os manim nisin isinisin aise done 
ee ite ee ee eae ae ese see ecg anime aise ~ ye aici = Anes: 
Coopers..------------ do... 
Confectioners. .------ 2 Bes AGn a 
Coppersmiths..--.--..--------- +E do..-- 
@ofin-makers.=----- .---2ace<5-- == <<" =" =8 Bea. 
Gilerepess oe ce at ence at ee eee at Seem ae sims a eyn na ans doors: 
GAGE iret Be oe coisa n eaeeamnicenasen-=7 per month, with board.. 
Charcoal-burners. .-.-------------------- 22-2222 ee renee per day. - 
G@inpee UGK GCSes 2-2 oo ieee new rine Con em aoe ea enec rime nienpirns Goin .t 
GiGdlcniMew ees seiner an ate war ania nse scam por month, with board.. 
GOO nese oe a asin eaicas aeneanenr 1 d 
Cooks in private familics 
WoOKR MmUBOIeIS. 2-5 steer eee scarp <nne! 
Cigar-makers...-..------+++-- s+-+-+-- 
Conductors, horse-cars.---------------- 
Conductors, steam-cars .-. -------------- do. = =e 
Chambermaids in families...------ ..--per month, with board.. 
Chambermaids in hotels... --.- eae ee came eet Go ecat a attra Gore a. 
Dress-makers in stores. -..-----------.-----+-----+------ per week... 
Dress-makers in families.....--.------------ per day, with board.. 
Dairymen..-.---.---.------+--+---+--++--- per mouth, with board.. 
Drivers, horse-cars.-.-...--..-------+---------6- 2-----0--- per day.. 
Drivers, drays and trucks... -.-.----------+--------0er7--- GOpeeritoeeire tenes acces 250 to 3 00 
Drivers, express...-..---------- COpteG remem etnc ae aes ace 200 tn 3 00 
Drivers, Wicks). <:-----02 +5. ---- "7 Gio cee tiatacee se - 200 to 3 50 
Door and sash makers .-.--.--..---------- do....|, 250 to ~4 00 300 to 4 50 
Druggists..-.------+---++--+---+--- ee tee per month, with board.. 60. 00 60 00 to 75 00 
Dyers ---------- 2-222 een cence ese e eee e GOs: ereware es do..-.| 40 00 to 50 00 45 00 to 60 00 
Deek-bands -..-------1 2. -2c 22 on cnn ene n anne 0320 225-ae-= doze. 40 00 40 00 to 50 00 
Editors, first-class.---------- ---------+---+-++---+--- Per MOMbes |e. es. seen =e 200 00 to 250 00 
Editors, second-class ..-.---.-------+-----+--seerrer crete OOS eiraie ia piaie oa Eion 75 00 to 100 00 
Wngrayers .......--- 2-20-22 220-- 95 wae seen ner ners eee per day -=|...-.----.+-+----- 450 to 6 00 
Engineers, mills do....| 400 to 5 00 3 00 to 5 00 
Engineers, railroads ..-..--++--++22++2-+eeeeee cece ee tereees COA Rec seers ae 300 to 4 00 
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Statement showing the wages paid in San Francisco and vicinity, J'c.—Continued. 

















































Occupation. Wages in 1869. 

Engineers, steamships, &¢ ....-...--.. -...-..-----------per day..|--..-------.+----- 
¥ iat Winter..... Pusacees ..--. per month, with board.. $30 00 

Ara WPOrste) Sumner Moret elle do.--.| $40 00 to 50 00 
GEVOISES, cans bacece sececes ease MGs access 1G. oo ianstoncueeoreees 
PRI ee MOR amo ie icieaie= awe esa fete eerste Mince aoa een eis ni per day.-| 200 to 2 50 
Bounderymen, MOLWOLs:.... con ecacisscune vw=aanesecer aeons do....JF Sa: to" 4 0D 
Founderymen, stove-mounters ...-.-...--------------------- COs otras raeeeck aes 
Founderymen, brass ..-....- eS am eeieg cui ina ae een bec GO! Seales wrote atac acess 
Gardenérss. oi. -.-62 << per mouth, with board.-| 3000 to 40 00 
Gardeners) SHOP JODS secs c ened esas on crhecemnne semen ser Per Mity asso s-sa- cee ee see 
RGfen en WOORAP meee Cer acer cathe in n-ne vialeise s cicerccisies Sh palene ee do...-| 350 t0 450 
Gai sits ee ee se ee ae oe sen sacs == abies a acces atecpeeese do.--.| *°3 00'to © 5 00 
MS IHOTSt Ie oe cee behets. nak sean aticicnsice h oeake toe meee ae ae 0. 2 
Ten Ol ME Eee ta emt = nan’ a a,e)c's> o:- sce e Seem beeing ais =e do... 
PAR ONG TAWKOLS toc can c20 = aces oo nnn 6 seems eae saeies aisle doa5). 
TANABE: ee Soa eC CORE ESE REED ORPBOrIac Ceerccecner aeriscraer AG. = 20 
PUGS ee eee LS aa sinte a saaaee te ceeinr oats per month, with board-. 
Prowelere pee nise sooo sck~-- cclonn ccs ae> Sauemeties seeders aot Over 
UNM HURON /2:< <ig\s<\ccivnie seccie'e™ venice eainie per month, with board... 
Laundry women . GO Sele cue os. ~eeeeoes,: 
eae RaNUGaS yao see iecce es see aiiniee laa eee weir -| 300to 400 
Lithographers, draughtsmen, and engineers OS sa\ nas cee ee ees 
Withographers, Printers --.----.-<5----- 4 -nasoee- sees =e: 80. S32) ee se eetasarsets 
Mera WOU R= Se ore cictes oreiniew ns eee ee -| 35 00 to 70 00 
MERE MN SUN aries sco eceiccnte xa asca aa paeabee apo seers per day. 350 to 4 50 
SPSS OMAN 2 een Oe ion Shinisine gto mines nike engi aa ec ieetettriaree do 400 to 500 
ENGI sr Or CMON lane a asin as iasioeam se sa saniine = aan ieee a i tcl Seed os tartare 
Model or pattern makers 400 to 4 50 
NEES meee en) aecinle dome te nee Ow mee siren ase mea aa ----| _ 300 to 400 
Mili nehtis ..2..c.5--< 300 to 5 00 
Miners -.. +200 to 350 


Milliners . 
PRINTER SO setae oe ccs on cemee a waricsceee 
Painters, house ....---- c 
Painters, ship.....-..-. 
Paper-hangers .-..-.-.-- ----| 2 50 to 
PIFSUCTOLS .—.--< <= -- 51 400 to 600 
MNTOM OT Se eae Gis s)= or am ein d 3 

OMpOL Bere ctee ses) as o«s.c-anicecay a=) -| 3000 to 55 00 
ee Oa aOne seen ca coe ss sein a ciamecie baste ne aaeme eee : 
Printers, job 
PEDRO HOUs LOO MON wael-nn\siqn en aaip Sasa oleae ae iaje ohn a emenee ae 
Policemen.....- 
Riggers ..-. 
PENCE MMS eps eee ee nr Sue ons aie wins ims, cial winibeinine eiccini a mei em aloes di 
MOLL MAROLG onjccc- oe -<e 
Sailors, long-voyage 
RURAL ORAMOU AS DOLL s ay ane e Scsaucer Sein ces csenben anon ecsneeees aaa 
Salesmen 





Sawyers 
ROEMIK ONS. oc... wens e~nsiensose ee enneleeeoeeeae p 7 
Shepherds. -.. board..| 25 00 to 35 00 
Soap-makers ..- do.-..| 35.00 to 40 00 
Stone-cutters.....-...- A 400 to 500 
BPE RWW OLR OMS. hie se sce aesemicmee cian a 

BEatlars patie ore ann cece ape saem anectoeissscensnanacigoecnmnso ORC Mes teen anneal 
SROROT A aE S US 1 ve hae om wens aise isica tem eee seaienas oceans ats CO Seer... cere p Sepeeenee 
BUPLOUS  CORUB Mca = os cme ears So nisien sane ann clan nacicmmee semen se Oar Roan ee eee eee 
‘CPST GS eee See pee apes a EN Se ee on ee per day.. 
PUMUMIEMIAK OLS. ...-.-+ sees ne anensiae ae ee matches 3 came eter do..< 
PRUIRRMM GL ..='spimaceocen ss. cen chee sre stumeeedes 
Mieeastors OWDING FOAMS «2.01. «= cismqien abides omivnisectexmwesneie 
DE Ae letei aos of <icicjaig naam ele aie ARR Ae main(e chae ee eee 
Teachers, (full supply male and female from our own schools). do 
DUNDEE STOUT ine win cin oc ain onwg mwa tne Sins ae oem siccietemee erday-.| 300 to 4 00 
Vineyard-men. . per month, with board..| 3000 to 40 00 
SSE CORREA 0 Sian cia < a'scn'sinm wn aituninnulecietean ees saSieiee per day..| 300to 400 
SP UCMMOM an pia p eines ese nnanen sauce bomen apsen ence per month..| 50 00 to 75 00 
NOUS ERE Ita xiao wie w/n:e'w wins a =ininein en fiewine eno ee ceeee ee do....| 40 00 to 70 00 
AVY SALOU coer eiaisaieial= sn anc ge ccier cence cas per month, with board..|' 20 00 to 40 00 
RU W eth MUU On Abeta tala Tele os=)=ys p= sisinia-swinjoim « aeisielescie miami men nieve Mer Gavi ic cen ape cece ance 
YD MUA ORD Or Satan slnip ss bin.<5:- elsieidn cede caine rab. ascpesseee do... 3 00 
IW iSIPG MAGNONS Sa cn erralin= nnn inne an doen casein es bones cnismanee do... 3 00 




















Wages in 1874 


$3 00 
25 OJ 
40 00 
35 OU 
3 00 
50 
00 
00 
00 
a0 
00 
00 
5) 
00 


WWNHWWWWNUwWe Re 


00 
30 00 
3 50 
30 00 
30 00 
00 
ov 


WOR ROO 
S 
S 


So 
o 


0 


3 


0 
0 


omroooovrcsneunscses 


So 
oe 
° 


0 
0 


0209 be me OO 
ecocouceceo 
soococoo 

o> ef et o> cr 
ococooco 


oss 
sss 


0 


coo 


0 


aannocoeuce 


_ 
Sw Sei SwrwwwawwHnawwonwveswwne LROROPHMOWWR RW We WhO 
oucscse 
ococe 
tot et 
oocoso 


> OF 


50- 


ooocecececoc 
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to 
to 
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to - 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


to 


to 
to 


to 
to 


et et ot 
ooo 


to 


te 
a=) 


to 


$5 00 
30 00 
50 00 
50 00 
4 50 
5 00 
3 50 
4 00 
60 00 
3 00 
4 50 
5 OU 

0 
oou 


or 





Young men of energy, not afraid of work, can almost always get employment in the 


country at from $25 to $30 per month. 
The foregoing prices are in gold coin. 


_ Remarks.—It is much easier to get employment in rough or mechanical work than 
in clerking, keeping books, or in school-teaching ; and persons who have no money and 


. 
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no friends in California able to assist them, and no special knowledge that will cer- 
tainly command employment, should not come here in the expectation of an easy life, 
Men who expect to make their living by the shovel, plow, and ax are wanted. 

Teachers should disabuse their minds in reference to our educational affairs. We 
have the best schools and teachers in the Union. Our teachers are mostly graduates 
of our high schools and State normal schools, and we get a new supply from these 
sources every year. These are well paid, and as long as they keep up to the standard 
itewould be folly in us to advise our friends in the East to come here expecting to get 
positions as teachers. 

Chinamen work willingly for 75 cents to $1 per day. We have a large supply, and 
they soon learn and pertect themselves in any department of business. They are a 
necessary evil at present, for the reason that most of the young men of our State, and 

_hew-comers generally, will not work for small wages. As soon as this is remedied by 
an importation of Eastern and European labor willing ‘to work for $1 to $1.50 per day, 
the employment of Chinese will gradually be diminished. 


WAGES PAID BY RAILROAD COMPANIES. 


Statement showing the average weckly wages of persons employed by railroad companies in the 
following States in the year 1874. 






































Occupation. Maine. eee ROnpey, / | minois. Indiana. |Kentucky| Missouri. Pe 
Machinists .-...... $12 00 $14 25 $15 00 $19 50 $16 50 $15 00 $16 20 $15 49 
Boiler-makers ..... 12 00 15.50) leases eso a 13 00 14 8 14 00 16 80 14 35 
Blacksmiths ....-..- 12 00 16 00 13 00 13 00 17 25 15% 18 90 15 45 
Car-buailders ......-. 13 50 _14 50 12 42 15 60 16 50 14 40 15 60 14 64 
PRIBTOUs acca cess a 22 16 50 14 50 12 30 17 41 16 80 11 40 15 00 14 84 
Hngineers.......--- 15 00 23 00 12 00 25 00 Sn A) a attinveweaearads 32 00 21 78 
i  _ 10 00 P2700 |e oer se osc. Laas 16 50. |.:-ssaneaaktaewesseene 10 83 
Pattern-makers. --. Be OO sare Go ce lcbim ae mice AONOGN SS ears tas ainwia sles L725 16 27 
POL OES oa once se ; 8 86 
Apprentices ...-..- 713 
Conductors .--..--. . 7 
Baggage-masters. .. 
aeatocion EIS ic ahi 12 36 
Hours of labor per 

MPG Rieni aaa eafeacaceas\wvcaerceacI a GOL WG OO eR cc icecnll sn csmele a bellete nacional a caeee tae 
acs Bc = acs 4 Aas 
eas | Ea | oe Sas to a ee 
EGE fe 23 eg aS 2-8 

a) ee 188 pea eee a 
2m, A $8 me Pas maa aa 

Occupation. | 2Se>/ Ey | ESS Occupation. | 8226! Ezy | BES 

He55 cre eis Hose! oa os 
aoa H & age © cers FS 
ebea|-,3 | osz aS33| .2 | 23a 
ESAoO gL aes Sano og Sar 
go ea) a za | 
achinists......... 18 90 $16 50 $18-00 || Pattern-makers...| $17 00 |.....-..--|..see<s+- 
Bole es Lae ae OO ices acoso 18 00 || Laborers. .-....-... 10 00 $9 00 $9 00 
Blacksmiths ......- PIMOO) Mertens a 18 00 || Apprentices ....-. F BO mcd ssiaoc agate 
Car-builders ...... AS OOM eerie ce ome leisiatra aor Conductors ...-..--. Q0 00 Wels ces ce satseeieeetiee 
IPeinters.c..-s 5s... TAVIGH oe eb one esas se --.|| Baggage-men..... 12 OD jee oe seleeerne cere 
Engineers .. x Shinde se aes 19 50 || Brakemen ........ 1200) a eerctaw oteps| inte metres cote 
IPeMeN 3.555. -%- Le OOM maciseons afeeeeeeeee ; 





Stetement showing the average weekly wages of persons employed in the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company’s rolling-mills at Cunberland, Md., in the year 1874. 


[Hours of labor per week, 60.] 




















Occupation. Wages. Occupation. Wages. 
IPREQIELS cocas0<<-sacls oo 8 Sete ease eet $20" 00))|\"buggeymensco-act\-'1.- =~ oes vane asin $16 00 
Puddlers' helpers ..---- .---.--- Gace sa PSOne Dracoutsmeessteee aoten 2 <> si2<s% wists si 11 50 
PE MEORSE sae wet ees amide nese mentee == (ci=iniel a= 22 00 || Chargers and pull-outs........--..------- i A 
Heaters’ helpers Punchers ..----.------+--+-+----+- sereeee ae 
PRQUIOPS Wetec anti loi aja eins =e ieee olele alt= ein See Straighteners. 22h 2.8. Sa ee 9 
GIS oir e tS ie NL oe cae oe ae EM eineeraieer eset ost nee aes be eee 13 50 
(ntaherswe ee kN aes eeetee seas : Laborers or unskilled workmen......---. a oS 
TLOOKOUS eos cele na) om = We a'aeir a= =a sinew cm iain a | Dp Wiy OLS ateiatetalagtetpta(s\el-lejcisi alee oaa aisina> ais iat 


oe 
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Table showing the average weekly wages of persons employed by railroad companies in the fol- 
lowing States in the years 1874 and 1375. 


[Hours of labor per week, 60.] 





Wages paid by railroad compa- 























g id i ilroad, i De 
nies in Pennsylvania, Tennes- Oe ae ey - Kansas 
see, Lowa, and Oregon in the in the year 1874 
years 1874 and 1875. 5 
—_ 4 ~ ot ‘ 
22 4 8. 12s ee 
: ge | |e8 | a3 
Department and occupation. 5 Sieg hse oS mae e 
i ze ~s| Ae | os a 
fg | e |£e8| 24 |e? Vee 
a yg Wom y) & Os | ee eee 
e o 5 m ae aS | 4&8 Bas 
Db B = a 22) Ss | Bos | sok 
a go ed ae = | ons vo =cA 
a a a Ep age! 2 Z52|F83 
a 5 z gy ana] = 20m | S=A 
a a 5 So | <4 a 4 
LOCOMOTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
ES CHINISHS) hos aces cscs eciv cn cmleie cae 4816 50 | $16 95 
Flue-setters..-. 2 
ON ek aicccuisiain <6 prom e slew ale mes ae 
DERE CS 5 eb oak engin eae ae > es 
AWWINDOUS. cp eenioe nase biemee eae lenin ss 2 10 8 10 
Water-house Jone. |aa-..---| 20:00 |-*10 00: |..... 22. |-e---sa-f- 25+. ---|- esc ees 
Stationary engineers....-..---..--- } 960) 1500} 1200; 15 00 |.-..-.--- 12 00 11 70 
INV hCHMIOM So ini, een icine eS 00 eae a 8 40] 10 00 9 00. | “IT 50 | *24 WT jo. -.- 0s 10 00 10 00 
QiMeTS ose cen oboe ae eee cece 10 O00) Me. seen elects sale sinen nas 12 00-| 20°20" 2225 5 
Laborers. . - -- - 6 60 7 50 7 50 
Blacksmiths ...-.-..-- 4 2 2 13 50 | 16 80 19 20 





Siack-makers .....-+-..----------+- DQ OO dewccwenc| 2500 |..nnneccl. eens aniprenenstalinns nm mefeewnwae= 
Coppersmiths ...-.----.-- --------=: 14 004° 15:00, | 48 00) .<.<<2-}--.---~- 15 (004... -. 2 = eeeeeeee 
Carpenters |... ..----.---+2558-5 11:00.) (13.754) 14:64). scctacafc-c¥-cfinncine=2} SGcO Reese 


PathOrn-Makers.....-i-..<60: 225% 20; 12 60 | 24 





~CAR DEPARTMENT. 








Carpenters. ..---2 2-5-2. .-2.4----55- 1150} 16 

TROPALLOTS << 1702 6 - = 2/0 ae ae nat = 10 00 | 1050] 1140] 1800] 13 86] 1500] 11 10 |..--.-.. 
Laborers and car-cleaners ...------ 7 00 6 

Cabinet-makers.....---2=--0.------| 12 00 |.---.-.-|-.-----+] 24 00 |.-.--...|--5-----]--20-00-]--002-20 
MO NU ei te Bann ere oro Sieg miele ope Ania i 

MA CUATIGS LS 5 ote = mio. a6 Sees saga rin sie AS OO wo owl LOMO acca sch tees.) ROT OUR eee 
TOCKSMILS «2-0 oxccceccmmes onesced A900. | cpccsisalisemocgecies esas |e = 295 vile sens al Seine ssa e enna 
MAGNE ac .wia tela a= we a : 49 SQ |occcSeechesecde an! COWELRoeees. |} fo 00 esa 
Pattern-makers 24 00 |.....--.| 2400] 2000} None. | 18 00 }.------- 
TBIBCISSTI TNS). c-ic - < cian nic coe seine 11 60 | 18.00} 16 50) 21 '00:|.....-..)....---.] 16 80 |<... =u 
Blacksmiths’ helpers 6 80" }'=a4d 46) - 9 00°45 23:50 |... 2. J] eee e ccf) 20550 feces 
Painters ise sicis noccin -.| 1100] 18 

GHGS 2225 miele a6 at MESO thr atecatarel aie 

NU WOIStCROES. iat 4<-igeme sa eine meme 11 50 3 

Apprentices or boy8....-..---------|--s-2+--|-- +225 


TRACK DEPARTMENT. 


Mard-laborers..«..2dcescenceesneses| 6 00 








Yard-section laborers ............-- 6 00 
Construction-train ................. 600} 390} 960] 600; 930) 6 60}.-.-...-.|.-.----- 
POXGRA GONG). -~- -2/-~0ins sone ataecinwns 6.00 jncacs cn} 9:00 }...0.0.-| 9:30] 6:60 jocn ne ahrrcssce= 


BRIDGE DEPARTMENT, 





















Bridge-carpenters.. «.«.<n00-n00nesicene|oennaie a ‘ : 15 30 
Engineer pile-drivers ..............|......--|--------|--------| 18 00 |..-----.|--------|-------- 6 00 
STATIONS. 
Station-laborers...--...---------+-. 95:00i|> ~Bi4Oi|sasmnane 12°00 | .:9: 00) 8:40 eae: acemsnene 
BEOVECOLO. occ cecwinem ewe mnnicerne. Wome ileterce Sic anil aniscqcciest| Screams mre foto aren | io inl ems oy Rt era lil 
Pankeinen -- ccece sci r kaa ms seidni None: Niles nas cll tow an oe Te kha cas'lScteupis cies ees claalinmtiese-p eeimeirnne 
Laborers at small stations ..--..--. 8 00 BiMO) ihe aieiclenllcanaaneia 9°00) |) “LOMO nt sese he eee 
Apprentices or boys ..- ORE sists csioswiatn |c:avma'arn’s Sl 'e.yoiwebeiainl fa ater Srae tees le a feet 
Foremen or overseers ..-- DATO ON nosed ageg tetas cement) Apa OOA aac ieccaheemeaaaee 
I Fa EE i ee I we ee ee 
* Seven days. + One foreman. 
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Table showing the number of persons employed and the average rate of wages per annum paid 
employés by the following railroad companies for the ycar ending June 30, 1874. 





Superintendents 
Clerks 
Master mechanics 
Conductors 
Engineers 
Brakemen 
Flagmen, switch-tenders, gate-keep- 

ers, and watchmen 
Station-agents 
Section-men 
Laborers 
Other employés 








Cairo and Saint 


Louis Railroad 
Company. 
No. | Wages. 
4| $7380 00 
1 | 1,200 00 
9 860 40 
14 898 50 
22 542 70 
4 474 00 
14 637 30 
8&5 562 80 
51 629 60 
AW 538 80 


Cairo and Vin- 
vennes Railroad 


Company. 
No. | Wages. 
2) $949 98 
1 | 1,500 00 
5 | 1,080 00 
6 $96 00 
8 525 00 
6 
4 645 00 
OB ae x sieee/l= 
25 *17 00 
162 TL 25 
65 


Carbondale and 
Shawneetown 
Railroad Com- 
pany. 


1,200 00 
1, 200 00 
500 00 


500 00 
600 00 
345 00 


Chicago and Al- 
ton Railroad 





Company. 
No. | Wages. 
4 | $2,575 00 
125 624 00 
2| 1,500 00 
111 975 00 
139 | 1,008 00 
232 540 00 
76 485 00 
122 634 00 
1, 254 327 00 
117 500 00 
1,137 696 60 








Chicago and Il- 
linois Southern 













Chicago and 





| Chicago and 








Chicago, Pekin 
and Southwest- 






























*Per month. 




















: ea A 
Railroad Com- oP aE ta r ceric ern Railroad 
Occupation. pany. ; ae Company. 
No. | Wages. | No. | Wages. | No. | Wages. | No. Wages. 
Superintendents .-.-.- 1} $900 00 1 [$2,500 00) s-.e| nena sea == 
(ierhs ceca... ia65 a= 5 750 00 3 | 1,900 00 2 $540 00 
Master mechanics 6 765 00 1 | 1,200 00 2 240 00 
Conductors .-.----.-- Seen jso= hae 1} $960 00 10 954 00 4 700 00 2 780 00 
PeSoINGORE Ket -t soos. noe <a seats: 1| 1,380 00| 14 | 1,042 65 4 | 1,200 00 2) 1,000 00 
Brakemen ....-...-------------+---+- 2 460 00 18 575 00 7 540 00 4 540 00 
Flagmen, switch-tenders, gate-keep- 
ers, and watchmen 4 675 00 rt 800 00 2 540 00 
Station-agents -....---.------- 15 660 00 10 600 00 13 450 00 
Section-men -.......-+-------- 91 440 00 40 500 00 50 420 00 
Laborers. :.------ 18 480 00 50 450 00 2 540 C0 
Other employés .-------------------|------|+--022---- 34 501 23 20 600 90 3 124 00 
SS 
Chicago, Rock Evansville, | Illinois & Saint| Indianapolis, 
Island and |TerreHaute and| Louis Railroad | Bloomington & 
Pacific Railroad| Chicago Rail- | and Coal Com- | Western Rait- 
Occupation. Company. road Company. pany. road Company. 
No. | Wages. | No. | Wages. | No. | Wages. No. | Wages. 
oe eer ey eS 
Superintendents ..----------------- 2 |$3, 000 00 |..----|.---------|------|-----2-2-- 1 | $2, 400 00 
Clerks... .-- .--- sccccces sector cc oee 828 72 2} $900 00 6 | $485 00 27 635 00 
Master mechanics 1,500 00 1 918 00 7 | 1,030 &5 3 | 1,346 00 
Conductors ..--.-------+2----++-+++ 825 00 4 £00 00 3 | 1,000 00 35 900 00 
* [ongineers .--..---------------+---- 1, 036 00 4 | 1,215 00 4 | 1,002 00 62 | 1,080 00 
Brakemen ...-.-.-----------++----: 540 00 6 540 00 7 624 00 76 540 00 
Flagmen, switch-tenders, gate-keep- , 
ers, and watchmen...-.---------- 152 680 00 3 360200 lesaeer ll eneine ee 4) 480 00 
Station-agents ...------------------ 96 73L 75 14 48250 |. ---|5< Besa 65 570 00 
Section-Men -...-..-0+---++-++---+--- 904 375 00 24 ABUTSO ese aclllrinrn esas 421 420 00 
Laborers. ..-.-----------++--------- 625 436 68 15 483 00 14 696 00 | 490 540 00 
Other employ6s..--.-----+---+----- 1,528} 60078| 34] 736 40 |...-..|.-...-----]------]-- sia 





+ Per day. 
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Table showing the number of ‘persons employed and the average rate of wages, §’c.—Continued. 


ee ne SS Eee 


























































































































5 , Lafayette 2 
Indianapolis ¥ ‘| Lake Shore and 2 
and Saint Louis ee nee j Michigan Sonth- oa eee 
Railroad Com- | ‘Railroad Gon: pun cal eee Company. 
Occupation. pany. pany. Company. 
No. | Wages. | No. | Wages. | No. | Wages. | No. | Wages. 
Superintendents ...........-+2--0++ ccebec|feceatenes] 1 | 9209 80,| © “9 le, 254 00"|.cuuslaeoembee 
BIDE Riscesece scuba ocaasech ele senna 75 | $810 84 5 324 26 | 404 GD 00 |. Besa AES os toe: 
Master mechanics 290 DD 16)|he Re alee ea see 6.2, 860 00.) See 
WontuetOrs exreasp s-tenanc cow ote e 40 899 28 5 612 79 | 334 915 00 $960 00 
Engineers ...... PA ar Pe ehta emis Sins RANTS TSN eae ast yes ec mene 467 | 1,021 00 2) 1,260 00 
SPA COMOM web iiss poe cnioc ces = i a0 97 375 24 9 291 76 | 596 540 00 4 540 00 
¥lagmen, switch-tenders, gate-keep- 
ors, and watehmen:.......-.5---. 86 AGL OW Jee een aeene ae ae 591 AQG 00}. 032 -dfieaose ee 
HPLATION-AGONtS -- seca ewe -cee---- 46 al 96 12 635 17} 200 728 00 6 41 66 
MG GHMOIN-RIOM <nwacer occas Masses saccws 378 SALE bn) sueceweeae 4, 245 443 00 20 420 00 
Laborers......- at 38 694 76 6 459, 00: asdcee lao anne vie wc| eas seal anette 
Other employés........--...--..+-- 173 548 40 2 453 00 |1, 583 543 00 6 500 00 
~s ( 
| ° Peoria and |Quincy, Alton] Rockford, Rock 
i me a Rock Island | &Saint Louis} Island and Saint 
Comp AE 0a@ |Railroad Com-|Railroad Com-| Louis Railroad 
Occupation. ee pany. pany. Company. 
No. | Wages. No.! Wages. |No.| Wages. |No. Wages. 
zl as 
Superintendents ..........- eens 1 ($1,200 00 | 1 ‘$1,200 00 |....|--..-..-.- 1 $2, 500 
Clepka'..s se =< giainlallisl ele ba icis/Stale a's 5 720 00 | 6 670 00 | 1] $900 00} 7 | $400 to 1,800 
Master mechanics .......--.-..-..- 6 | 1,000 00 | 13 905 40} 1 750 00 | 41 1,200 to 1,800 
ONUNCLONSts cen lescs = sone alec snicre 6 840 00 | 6 972 00 | 3 1,000 00 |.... 900 to 1,080 
Engineers... 40 | 1,200 00 | 8} 1,100 00} 3 | 1,000 00 }.--.| 1,000 to 1,500 
- Brakemen 12 600 00 | 8 600 00 | 6 500 00 }.--. 600 
Flagmen, switch-tenders, gate-keep- 
ers, and watchmen 2 480 00 | 4 396 00} 1 500 00 |..-. 590 to 600 
Station-agents ......0.....-22--2-6- 19 600 00 | 17 730 00) 7 600 00 |.... 50U to 600 
BRC ETOD-IMON (6 o.ccteiait's a aisila == ainineslalaie 110 540 00 | 63 404 45 | 35 405 00 |.-..| $1.25 per day. 
EADOLOUS) sani =. 6 10 540 OO") 1S fo SUS SB hss Sh Scns es ec onl ret cal eee oe eee 
Ovher employés ......-..--...-+---- 30 750 00 | 22 500 00 | 15 540 00 |... | saowouceteees eae 
. s 4 
Ps ee Sycamore and | Western Union 
Haute Railroad| Cottiand Rail- Railroad Com- |Gencralaverago. 
Occupation. Company. road Conipany. pany. 
No. | Wages. | No. | Wages. | No. | Wages. | No. | Wages. 
Superintendents ..........--..----- QNBL S00 00. [itaaele||-caeesen ae 1 |$1, 320 00 $1, 808 23 
Clarks nn 5230 one cee e een ee eee nnee 8 930 00 1 | $6¢0 00 41 691 70 735 78 
Master mechanics ..-..-.--. Seo ge 43 682, OO Noe ties ees 3 | 1,500 00 1,120 33 
Conductors pistes se sie ote ts ale Sid aisisane 7 | 1,148 00 1 600 00 30 868 00 |.-..-- 906 04 
PEI OOIS - 3 isle,jcin'e a sie arose isin alanine 11 | 1,030 00 1 600 00 31} 1,098: 88iibe ce cs 1, 081 238 
Brakemen cnet creee cece eee eneceeees 18 613 00 1 600 00 60 565-00) |. 2 Se 536 59 
Flegmen, switch-tenders, gate-keep- 
ers, and watchmen.........--.--- 6 760 00 1 600 00 17 534 66. |..-3.¢ 548 24 
Station-ageuts alaiie(s oa ele aTs(s atetete eistety 20 570 00 1 600 00 43 686° 05 |...... 583 25 
Section men..... one cnacantseuwacies 109 336 00- 6 600 00 | 215 416 85 [ric25. 404 53 
Laborers........... 23 68 469: 17 |e cecne 482 35 
Other employés 20 168 702 60 |....-. 554 30 
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Table showing the average weekly wages or earnings of railroad-employés in the cities of 
Bangor, Me., and Chicago, IU. : 

































3 é = 
= | 8 PN ae 
Occupation. 5, Sp Occupation. 5 ; Ep 
S 3 
8 a = 
S ia 
a 5 a 5 

Locomotive department: Car department—Continued. 

MMACHINIRES on os wats mae ec aes »--| $12 00 | $13 25 PREG ILEUS of alecassinccicictame cinisicten © $13.95 
Flue-setters:..-........-<.-.-- 14 70 HOCKsmMiths <<) Ja seces teckel s “| 16 32 
Men at tanks. ...-. -| 1425 Winners ...... 18 60 
Men at air-brakes .. a6 8 40 Pattern-makers ....-. 14 85 
iC BPRS 5) AR ee ee aa 7 50 Blacksmiths... 2.5.55 6=2 ‘ 15 00 
Men at water-house 10 50 Helpers ..:- 8 55 
Stationary engineers .-......- 10 20 | 11 8 Painters...... 13 80 
WiaLenmGn.. = -29.2.2.. 522 — =|) 12:00 8 25 CMD Cr a 225k see owen aseae soe asec ee 1s. 30 
Oilers 9 00 Wphelsterers: se--1= 29-22 = 16 04 
Laborers 7 50 

Blacksmiths : ; 16 50 || Track department: 

Helpers 9 45 Ward-lnborers:: 2)... s/en- ear 7 50 Ws 
Forgers 24 00 Yard section-laborers .....-.. 7 50 7 50 
Heaters ......- 18 00 Consitruction-train 825 
Boiler-moakers ..-. -| 14 70 PORE A BAN Oe. oats os sea cess) aise emens 8 25 
Btack-makers ...5...-...-65.. 12 37 
WONVErSHNEAS . 255.5 e~ se Se feouk soe 13 20 || Bridge department: 

@Wampenters |. -2.< 2sccc<5soesc<e 10 50 | 13 50 Bridge-carpenters ........---- 13 50 12 00 
IPMMEMMeMAKOVS = 0.56222 smelt. meaeinte 11 40 Engineer pile-drivers.........|.-----.- 15 00 
PEST RNA OLUCT Re So oeem ie atlas tS 15 30 

Stations: 

Car department: Station-laborors,...--...-.-< 9 00 909 
OnEpeniers-= -ccetacs-<e6 enn 10 50 | 1290 || - Stevedores -- 10 50 
BIOMOL EEN (os os eee ee ee Soe 12 45 Scalemen...-...<--22> seawete sac] PSS 10 50 
Laborers ...-.- vec) 18 40 Laborers at small stations....| 7 50 8 25 
Cabinet-makers vee) E25 Station-agents........-..--.-- TONOON ioe are ‘ 
UP PRE M225 co epedoos coc wale Gees 11 40 














IRON-FOUNDERY AND MACHINE-SHOP. 


Table showing the average weekly wages or earnings of persons employed in an tron-foundery 
and inachine-shop at Salt Lake City, Utah, in the year 1875. 


{All persons employed in this factory are paid by the hour, and work from 58 to 60 hours per week.]} 








Occupation. Wages. Articles produced. 
TOUSIMOIUGES cee eco ca ccc se eee cesned « scsbins $18 00, $21 00 to $24 00 | General machinery; smelting-fur- 
Bech... seceieee sere cna tee 21 00 nace castings; iron-work for 
Machinists. 4 Ordinary ..----..---.--s=--- 18 00 mines; any machine-work that 
BNLGLION. 205 oso 25 eee - 15 00 parties are willing to pay for at 
Blseksmiths 2 4...2--<.----25.5--4=------- 21 00 about 25 per cent. above Easter 
IGIDGr Se aes sec anes == Pera aras = eee 12 00 cost and freight. 3 
MOR OWMOM eee oe soaps oncons=\sie ise ae isanieore 22 50 
Pattern-makers and carpenters ..-...-.--- 15 00, 1800 to 21 00 
Apprentices .....------- Belt etait eat 30 to 12 00 


‘FURNITURE-MANUFACTURE. 


Table showing the average weekly wages or earnings of persons employed in the manufacture 
of furniture in Vermont and in Utah in the year 1874, 


nnn ee EEIEE IIE nnEIIEnEEEENInEEEnEIIEE EISSN REUEEEIIESESSSEESES SaSESESE 











‘ = . Ver- 
Occupation. a Gae Utah. Occupation. anil Utab 

AGINGTITAKOUS = cee oc2.c2sese-ic-2 S151002| She: Out Vial RGU Ore meme ns eur set wsicisj-.a\0 $15 00 | $18 00 
Ree Oa dee. peeve eel LEVOO) I ecroll-sawVGERe a 6ccc- cc -25.-1- > 18 60 18 00 
Carvers .....02--2+200t eee eee ee- 18) 000 AS v00n | Laborers’ coe acs... soca. ta neee 12 00 13 00 
CERT TIDT Aha sc c nin ore nsimleee, 16 00| 18 :00'|) Apprentices..........-.---.-..- 7 50 10 00 
Painters ..-.------< freee etic eine ay TSP OGM CLORSeteeaieet ciate = <ieine nic ain.ce = sisieie' alata = clare Saige 
Upholsterers 18 00 | 18 00 


’ 
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PAPER-MANUFACTURING. 


Table showing the average weekly wages of persons employed in paper-mills in the following 
tows in the year 1873. 




















a ie es ie g 
2 . is rs od = 
ee 3 > e-'| 53 S 
= Ba} Br EE z x 
oo ee oe ae) ee 
“Cd ae eF bre, 5 eal 
: BS BS AS 7m ee ES 
Oceupation. EE Om | ae ee a fe 
6 aH meee = E poate 
© A, oS AS a 4 a, 
a Ba fees | 28 & | é 
q | Be) ge} es} 4 bs e 
= 5 9 ag tb | & £ 
a A a A 5 A 4 
Machine-tenders ...-....-- Sis 00} S12 OT. 2.2.8 5- $11 00 | $15 00 | $14 80 
Assistant tenders veeeees as) 12 OOM ee areal 5a, eel pies sae on een sahee eee 12 00 
INERORIBIBUS oc os pdvaicies ads cmmnierereet nad G00 oo eee Cm Ni Bare eee a eee mee 16 00 
Bingineers ....--. 2-022 -- eesece---=- 502-55 15 00: | 1200) 12 00| 15 00 |.--..-.. 13 20 
MGR RPLON . G.cin.s oat cie'n'a bans Kin .sisiieem es Bere Seemed nearer 15 00 | 1500) 25 00 1s 33 
NOMIDUCVE se Saco neh om ilclslein wis 2 t wnitdc mea tabaereds spy BOMOOTR, pata cone a oes 40°00: |e cas eroeeeae 10 25 
PROD RORGL eta sjad-iricciscss <--mseceasmisenaes HO) SONS ate ot hare tere aie 20:00 |. cnr ea ees 10 25 
Firemen......-- Gb ne ani eee pisga ee oeacra BO OC ceesosil-ecaseee 12);00u) 28 5-8 Sate aes ae 11 00 
TER BORGES cistoisel «clei aio\o a's idi=e isles SB la wine © eiA\cininin 900} 1050 6 00 900} 1000; 1200 9 42 
Oy coe oie weie w= Gass oe'we «Sane moa iee eine] isn OOS Soo. aeitew aa = 6 00 5 00 5 00 5 75 
TAS CiGANETS®. . io. 5 Siew ses 2 ss wee hoe mae Sasi [a ae omnis] =o ie DOD) asco 2 abe cines stechamettatede 5 00 
Rag-sorters, (women and girls) .....--..----|-------- £275, Laaeoss 5 00 5 00 5 00 494 





PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURE. 


Table showing the average weekly wages or earnings of persons employed in piano-forte man- 
ufactories in Boston, Mass., and St. Louis, Mo. 


{Hours of labor per week, 60.} 

















S a S 
Be eid el 
’ aA of : a o 
Occupation. wT 8 Occupation. af = 
f|5 a 
a a a a 
Case-makers ..... efonels pated wi aiageit= $20 00 | $25 00 || Gilders.......--.. 
Action-makers -....-00.0--0-0---- 20 00 | 24 00 |) Regulators .-. é 
Key-makers. . oc. .acscsmessnesnes- 22)\000) 20700) PaCkers.-. 5. cea <cn\cunessesemer 
Tuners of reeds 28 00 | 31 00 |’ Gig-sawyers..............5-..->- 
Piy-HMiShers 2-14 an daseensege- 22/100! 26-00: || Mneineerar 27 02).75. ence akameiaess 
PMAPDISIOUS.| sc ch ciel os ses 2's .0)-2'= 5) 13001), 28H00:) Laborers: j5 eka. .s Saneanacas sees 
REOO MAK OLE Neo were rlnminlelex'sraiegisi=ie 20:00), 25.00:1), AppRentices. ... /.sascwereets sae 
Reed-board makers. ......---.---- 19),00.), 22:00") Moremen 2... oc siesniscqaacensiens 
WRB VOLS gee on acini ea eainn's aeciig ot 24 00 | 30 00 |) Teamsters.....-...---........... 
Trimming-makers S00: 20 00"T pn Glerkal wea ce. ace anceae am ebiarat 
Plackamiths. 2.0.2 sete decease J 18 00 | 19 00 || Book-keepers.......-...-.-....-- 14 00 18 00 
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THE SILK INDUSTRY IN AMERICA. 


As the rapid growth and great importance of the silk industry seem 
to require that some account be given of its rise and development in 
the United States, the following article, prepared by Franklin Allen, 
esquire, secretary of the Silk Association of America, is presented : 


Silk is of Chinese origin; and the silk-worm is indigenous to China and Japan, 
where it doubtless fed and spun for ages uncared for by man. The annals of the for- 
mer country attribute its discovery to the Emperor Fan Hi, who is said to have first 
employed silk in the manufacture of a musical instrument of his own invention 3,400 
years previous to the Christian era. The Empress Si Ling Chi, it is alleged, invented 
silk tissues 2650 years B. C.; and so important were her services considered, that she 
was placed among the Chinese divinities, and sacrifices annually made to her memory. 
At a very early day the Chinese had a large traffic in silk with Persia, Greece, and 
‘Arabia. It is about fourteen centuries since the production of silk was originally 
introduced into Europe. A few silk-worm eggs were concealed in the hollow of a bam- 
boo by two monks and brought to Constantinople; but its cultivation was at first 
slow, as the Chinese were forbidden to reveal the secrets of its production under the 
penalty of death. 

The principal seats of the silk industry in this country are Hartford, Manchester, and 
Willimantic, Conn.; Paterson, N.J.; New York City; and Philadelphia, Pa. There are 
also factories at Mansfield, Middletown, Rockville, Watertown, and Norwich, Conn. ; 
Florence, Northampton, Holyoke, and Canton, Mass.; Yonkers, on the Hudson, Oneida, 
and Sauquoit, near Utica, N. Y.; College Point, Williamsburgh, and Brooklyn, Long 
Island; Scranton, Pa.; Antrim, N. H.; Brattleborough, Vt. ; Williamsburgh, Kans. ; 
San Francisco, Cal. ; and in several other localities. 

Within the last thirty-five years there have been many vicissitudes attending the 
silk manufacture in the United States, commencing with the disastrous and mad spec- 
ulation in mulberry-trees and silk cocoons in 1839 and 1340. But the domestic silk 
trade of America is now sufficiently established to afford every encouragement for its 
continued and greatly-increased prosperity in the future. We already find that its 
expansion has quadrupled since the passage of the tariff act of June 30, 1864; and we 
have the highest authority for stating that there are now employed in its production 
and distribution more hands than were engaged in the same line of trade in France 
after two hundred years of its existence; while its accelerated progress here is far in 
advance of that made in any European country for a corresponding length of time. 
The statistics also show that the importations of China silk into the United States are 
larger than those of Great Britain for the ten years ending with 1845, and fully equal 
to those of the same country for the ten years ending with 1850. 

The State of Connecticut early became identified with the silk trade. Barber’s His- 
tory of Connecticut (published in 1836) contains the following, under the head of 
‘Mansfield :” 

“A larger quantity of silk is manufactured bere than at any other place in the United 
States. This branch of industry was introduced into this country by Dr. Aspinwall, 
of this place, about 1766, who established the raising of silk-worms in New Haven, 
Long Island, and Philadelphia. At this period (1766) half an ounce of mulberry-seed 
was sent to every parish in Connecticut, and the legislature for a time offered a bounty 
on mulberry-trees and raw silk. Two hundred and sixty-five pounds were raised in 
1793, and the quantity bas been increasing ever since. In 1830, 3,<U0 pounds were 
raised. Two small silk-factories have been establisbed in this town by an English 
manufacturer. The double wheel-head was invented by Mr. Horace Hanks, about the 
year 1800, for the purpose of spinning silk. It was first used in the family of Mr. 
Wright. The first silk reeled from cocoons was the work of the wife of the Rev. Mr. 
Martin, who bad been in France, and had seen the operation in that country.” : 

The growth of silk-culture in Mansfield, as indicaied above, steadily rising from 265 
pounds, in 1793, to 3,200 pounds in a period of thirty-seven years, was continuous until 
(134344, when a blight of the mulberry-trees and other concurrent misfortmnes led to 

“an abandonment of silk-culture, not only in that locality, but throughout the country. 

The three thousand pounds of raw silk which were then (1830) annually produced in 
Manstield could only be disposed of when converted by hand-manafacture into sewing- 
sillx, and for the most part had to be offered in barter. It was hoped that by means of 
machinery a sewing-silk could be made equal to the Italian, and, like it, capable of hemg 
sold for cash instead of being exchan ged for goods at irregular valuations. When the 
machinery was put in motion, about 1831, the serious difliculties of manufacture soon 


, 
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became manifest. The machinery was very crude, and a Yankee “ throwster” of seven- 
teen to-day would scarcely recognize it as bearing any relation to the work. It was 
capable ef doing all that had been claimed for it, but it proved inadequate for the man- 
wlacture of American silk, as that was then reeled. ‘ 

Among those who closely observed the priuciples of the machinery employed in the 
silk-mill was Nathan Rixford. He had just established himself as a builder of ma- 
chinery at Mansfield Hollow. Scarcely was the machinery of the mill complete, when 
this young man projected considerable improvements upon it, and began construction 
accordingly. Doubling and winding frames and a spinner made upon Lis plans were a 
notable advance on the English machinery of Golding, and many marked features then 
introduced by Mr. Rixford are retained among the improvements of the silk manufac- 
ture cf to-day. His success attracted attention. Hesoon began to receive orders from 
different parts of the coantry, and for several years was the principal builder of silk 
machinery. Prominent among the earlier silk culturists and manufacturers in the 
New England States were Jonathan H. Cobb, of Dedham, Mass.; the Nantucket Silk 
Company, of Nantucket, Mass.; Samuel Whitmarsh, of Northampton, Mass.; and 
Cheney Brothers, of Manchester, Conn. Mr. Whitmarsh and ‘others introduced new 
varieties of mulberry-trees, prominent among which was the mach-vaunted Mullicaulis, 
and of less celebrity, though more value, the Alpine and the Brussia, the two latter 
heing really worthy of cultivation in this country, while the former, by its utter and 
wide-spread failure, after being absurdly overrated, brought loss and disgrace on the 
entire silk industry of the United States. 

‘This industry in America began, as we have seen, with home growth and a home 
manutacture; the latter originally depended upon the native product, but gained sufii- 
cient foothold to survive the extinction of American silk culture. 

The yearly value of silk goods now made in this country is over $20,000,000, and 
there is a constant improvement in style, quality, and mode of finish. Prominent 
among the leading manufacturers may be mentioned Messrs. Cheney Brothers, at 
South Manchester, Conn., who, though destruction overtook their earlier efforts in raw-_ 
silk culture, have been eminently successful in spinning, weaving, dyeing, and all the 
branches of the manufacture. 

The silk manufacture was early undertaken in other States; by Mr. Willham H. 
Horstmann, at Philadelphia, in 1815; by Mr. B. B. Tilt, at Boston, in 1834; by the 
Nonotuck Silk Company, at Vlorence, in 1838; by Messrs. Murray & Ryle, Paterson, 
N. J., in 1840; by Mr. Hirsch Heinemann, at New York, 1n 1842; by Mr. E. De Bois- 

_-sicu, at Williamsburgh, Kans., in 1869, and in San Francisco, by the California Silk 
Manufacturing Company, in 1870, for the manufacture of tram, organzine, fringe-silk, 
sewing-sillx, and twist; and in 1874, by the Union’ Pacific Silk Manufacturing Com- 
pany, who have undertaken to establish silk-weaving on the Pacific coast. 

Au interesting feature of the latter enterprise is the proposed employment of Chi- 
nesé help, for the supply of which the company has made advantageous contracts. 
_As the company presenis this feature, and the cheapness cf such labor, as one of its 
conditions of success, the employment of the Chinese in American silk manufacture 
may be said to be inangurated. Recent reports state that their labor proves to be 
very satisfactory, that they are very quick to learn, and that already many are able 
to take care of their Jooms, and are in fact equal to the best white employés. 

The importance of the sulk manufacture in the single item of affording healthy, 
clean, and remunerative employment to women and girls is attested in all ihe States 
where the manufacture is carried on. While a few persons may be startled by the in- 
troduction of Chinese cheap labor in the silk industry as an element of tinanciai sue- 
cess, because the rewards paid to labor form the largest item in the manufacture of 
textile fabrics, we believe that fears on this subject.are groundless. It is nof unreason- 
able to expect that before long the higher wages of the Caucasian will affect rather 
than be affected by the rate paid to the Mongolian. At least the expe:iment is inter- 
esting, and the result will be watched with attention. 

The representative houses now engaged in the silk business in this country are clas- 
sified as follows, namely: 

Broad-silk weaving—Cheney Brothers, South Manchester and Hartford, Conn.; W. A. 
Machle, West Hoboken, N. J.; P. G. Givernaud & Sons, West Hoboken, N. J.; Herman 
Sinion, Union, N. J.; the Phanix Silk Manufacturing Company, B. B. Tut, president, 
Paterson, N. J.; Hamil & Booth, Paterson, N. J.; John Ryle & Sons, Paterson, N. J.; 
Frederick Baaré, Paterson, N. J.; C. Chaftonjon, Hudson City, N. J., aud John N. 
Stearns & Co., East Forty-second street, New York. 

Libbons, §'e.—William Strange & Co, Paterson, N. J.; Dexter, Lambert &'Co., Pate 
erson, N. J.; A. Soleliac & Sons, Paterson, N. J.; Pelgram & Meyer, Paterson, N. J.; 
Werner Itschner & Co., Philadelphia; Silbermann, Heinemann & Co., New York; 
College Point Silk Mills, Long Island; Hobley Brothers, Williamsburgh, L. L., and the 
Norwich Loom Company, Norwich, Coun. ; y 

Thrown-silks, (silk threads.)—Besides many of the above firms who are throwsters as 
well as broad-silk weavers, the following named make a specialty of the manufacture 
of tram and organzine: George B, Skinner & Co,, Yonkers on the Hudson, N. Y.; 
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Wm. Maefarlane, and Wm. H. Copeutt & Co., Yonkers on the Hudson, N. Y.; D. A. 
Barnes; P. & J. Bannagan, and J. H. Booth & Co., Paterson, N. J.; the Seranton 
Silk Company, Scranton, Pa.; the Sauquoit Silk Manufacturing Company, Sauquoit, 
near Utica, N. Y., and Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sewing-silks and machine-twist.—The Nonotuck Silk Company, Florence, Mass. ; War- 
ner & Lathrop, Northampton, Mass.; William Skinner, Holyoke, Mass.; Seavey, Fos- 
ter & Bowman, Canton, Mass.; Belding Brothers, Rockville, Conn.; O. S. Chattee & 
Son, Mansfield, Conn.; Macfarlane Brothers, Mansfield, Conn. ; the Holland Manufact- 
uring Company, Messrs. A. A. & H. E. Conant, and C. L. Bottum & Co., Willimantic, 
Conn. ; J. H. Hayden, Windsor Locks, Conn.; P. W. Turner & Co., Turnerville, Conn. ; 
the Heminway Silk Company, Watertown, Conn. ; the Excelsior Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Paterson, N. J.; John Dunlop, Paterson, N. J.; E. J. Watson & Co., Paterson, 
N. J.; John Lovatt’s Sons, Tarrytown, N. Y.; the Singer Manufacturing Company, 
Newark, N. J.; the Oneida Community, Connecticut and New York; Messrs, Aub, 
Hackenburg & Co., B. Hooley & Son, Philadelphia, Pa., and the California Silk Manu- 
facturing Company, San Francisco, Cal. i ' 

__ Braids and bindings.—The Dale Manufacturing Company, Paterson, N. J., and the 
Novelty Weaving and Braiding Company, Hartford, Conn. 

Patent sewing-silk veils. —S. M. Meyenberg, and Prall Brothers, Paterson, N. J. 

Ladies’ dress-trimmings.— Louis Franke, New York ; Bernstein & Mack, New York; J. 
C. Grabam, Philadelphia; Hensel, Colladay & Co., Philadelphia, aud M. W. Lipper & 
Co., Philadelphia. Prominent in this department also is the house of William H. 
Horstmann & Sons, Philadelphia, who add coach-laces, military goods, and regalia te 
their varied assortment of silk manufactures. 

Guipure, blonde, ond Brussels laces—A. G. Jennings, Nottingham Lace Works, Park 
_ avenue, Brooklyn. 

The great middle classes are the patrons of these manufactures, and the time is not 
far distant when domestic dress silks will be in all respects so perfect in material and 
color as to come in direct competition with the most finished and costly productions of 
the looms of Brussels, Lyons, sud Paris. In the line of twills and fancy silks, ribbons, 
sewing-silks, dress-trimmings, and bindings, our manufacturers have already attained 
Ceserved distinction ; and, in respect to material and finish, these goods will compare 
favorably with the best imported. 

On this point a speaker at a recent banquet of the Silk Association of America said : 


“ When our countrymen learn that silks are being manufactured in their midst to the 
value of frem $16,060,000 to $20,000,000 every year, they want to give them a trial; and 
that, gentlemen; is all weask. We do not ask our neighbors to buy inferior silks be- 
cause they are made at home, but we do ask them not to condemn our silks because 
they have been told they were not made abroad. And, in my judgment, nothing can 
so further the interests of this industry as to publish far and wide throughout the land 
the figures representing the extent to which silk goods of American manufacture are 
actually consumed.” 


The silk trade of America has suffered for many years from the overimportation of 
foreign goods; but people bave slowly been made aware of the fact that the cheap and 
inferior silks of European production are very heavily weighted and adulterated, and 
they are now supplanting them with the rich and handsome products of our own 
looms. The rapid strides we have made in supplying our home requirements ire seen 
by a comparison of the value of product and the amount of capital invested in this 
business in 1860 and 1874. In the former year, the capital was reported at $2,926,980, 
which had increased in the sueceediug fourteen years to $14,145,392; amount of wages 
paid to employés, $1,050,224, against $4,470,441 ; number of operatives, 5,435 for the 
former year, and 15,310 for the Jatter; while the value of product was $6,607,771 in 1890, 
to be compared with $19,027,482 at the more recent date. ; ; 

The total imports of raw-silk in all the ports of the United States were, in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1864, 374,973 pounds; June 30, 1878, 1,159,420 pounds; June 90, 
1875, 1,101,681 pounds. We i; 

The total imports of foreign silks were, in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1860, for-* 
eign gold-cost, $33,065,820 ; June 30, 1873, foreign gold-cost, $29,890,035; June 30, 1875, 
foreign gold-cost, $24,380,916. ; 

The American manufacturers have declared their utter independence of foreign 
inakers, keeping their own designers and cutting their own cards for Jacquard patterns. 
The Jacquard process was invented years ago, by Joseph Marie Jacquard, and, after 
superseding hand labor in the manufacture of figured goods, is now doing its works and 
wonders on both sides of the Atlantic, being now in extensive use among our own man- 
ufacturers. The dyeing of silk is a process requiring the greatest care, in connection 
with both theoretic and practical skill. Great progress has been made in this art in 
the past few years. The following firms and individuals make a special business of 
dyeing silk, in addition to the chemists and dyers attached to the principal silk estab- 
lishments: C. Greppo, Jacob Weidman, Morlot & Stettheimer, and See & Shean, Pat- 
ersou, N. J.; Rudolph Klauder, and Wm, Derbyshire, Philadelphia, Pa.; Jas. Hciden- 
reick, New York. 
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A great difficulty has long been experienced by importers and manufacturers by reason 
of the deterioration in the quality and irregularity in the size of the raw material pro- 
duced in China and other countries. This evil has led the Silk Association of America 
to consider the expediency of establishing, at New York, a silk-conditioning house, 

after the manner of those now insuccessful operation at Lyons and St. Etienne, France. 
More than half the supply of silk is obtained from North China, and sufficient care 
should be given to the assortment of sizes, and to the protection afforded by a condi- 
tioning process in testing the true weight of silk, which is often fictitiously increased 
by the absorption of moisture from the atmosphere or from reservoirs of water near 
which silk may be conveniently placed or stored. ; 

To establish a, safeguard in this respect belongs to the province of what is termed 
“conditioning.” The utility of the proposed measure is confirmed by reference to tab- 
ular statements of the average result of silk-couditioning for a period covering several 
years, a8 received from some of the principal silk markets of Europe. By these reports, 
we find that between the worst and best samples of raw silk, when properly tested, 
there is a difference of 3 per cent. in the moisture contained, and that the worst sample 
of organzine conditioned contained six per cent. more moisture than the best. 

Looking back to so many triumphs in the past, it is but fitting that we should take 
into consideration the establishing of a permanent museum of art and design, like the 
India House in London. Here might be gathered specimens of manufactured goods 
of great variety from the varied climes in the lands of the Orient and the Occident, and 
here might be found scope and verge sufficient to stimulate the hopes and aims of the 
most ambitious. To imitate these treasures of inventive industry should be the true 
passport to position and hereditary fame. 


SILK MANUFACTURES. 
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Table showing the rates of weekly wages paid the various class of operatives employed in the 
silk-industry in the following States in the year 1873. 














Occupation. New York. | New Jersey. | Pennsylvania) Connecticut. piece California. 
FEMALES, 
Hard silk: 
Danters -.... $5 50 to $7 50 ($5 00 to $7 00 $5 50 to $6 50 $6 50 $7 00 $9 00. 
Winders..... 5 00 to 7 00 | 4 50to 6 00 | 5 ON to 6 00 $6 ODto 7 00 6 50 4 20 
Doublers-..-.| 5 C0 to 7 00 | 4 50to 6 90 | 5 50to 6 50 | 6 00 to 7 00 6 50 5 40 
Cleaners ....- 3 00to 4 00 | 2 00to 3 00 | 2 50to 350] 3 00to 5 00 5 00 1 80 
: eee Bi 4 00to 6 00 | 5 OVto 7 00 | 4 50to 5 50 | 6 O0to 7 00 6 50 5 40 
oft silk : F 
Winders*..../ 7 00 to10 00 | 6 50to 8 00 | 6 OOto 6 50 | 6 OOto 7 00 $6 50to 7 00 6 60 
Doublers.---. 6 00to 8 00 | 5 00to 70 | 5 50to 6 50 6 00 6.30" Sac ements 
Cleaners .....| 3 00to 4 00 | 2 00to 3 00) 250to 3 50 | 3 0Uto 5 00 5 00 1 80 
Quill-fillers ..) 4 00 to 5 00 | 3 00to 5(0/| 3 50to 5 0) 5 00 | 4 00to 5 00 5 40 
Spoolers ..-.-- 7 00to 8 00 | 7 ODto & 00 | 6 50to 7 50 6 50 £00). .< wana 
Weavers........- 7 50to 10 00 | 8 00 to12 00 | 7 00 to 8 00 800°) 2 S0'te 8°50) |. ee ee 
Tassel-makers . - 1 305 etnies 4 ocikci} sacs Seas ead concede ae Sas See se ec eRe a raaeweeee 
MALES. 
Hard silk: 
Mill men and . 
boys ....---| 7 00to 9 00:| 5 75to 8 00 | 6 O0to 7 50 | 6 COtoO12 00 |10 20 toil 00 6 60 
Cleaners ..... 3 00to 4 00 | 2 00to 3 00 | 2 50to 3 50} 3 COto 5 00 5 00 1 80 
Weavers*....... 12 00 to 16 00 |12 00 to15 00 |13 OO to 15 OO |12 00 to18 00 |..........-...].-... ne oeee-s 
BDVOMS poh canes 15 00 to 18 00 |12 00 to 15 00 {12 00 to 15 00 |12 00 to 18 00 |16 00 to2S 00 24 CO 
Stringers ....... 12 00 to15 00 |13 00 to 16 00 }12 00 to 15 00 |12 00 to 15 00 15 00 |$12 00 to 18 GO 
Laborers.......- 10 00 to 12.00 | 9 00 to 10 00 | 8 00 to 10 00 | 9 00 to10 00 10100.) 514: Se asec 
Lace - machine 
MOM So... - 22-5 £2! 00' TO SO! OOS Fs bace ise ots ic Cut aiale is's oman hucwenwrlaantbe-llcmmemmenesnn an) ace heen eee 

















NOTE bY THE SECRETARY.—The rates of wages above given are the average of returns received from 
a number of silk manufacturers in the several States. The returns were received in the spring of the 
year 1874, and related to the year 1873, during the last four months of which the average rewards of 
abor were lowered by the consequences of the commercial panic commencing in September of thatyear. 

The rates given may, therefore, be considered the standard of wages earned by the silk operatives in 
America, so far as they can be expressed in a tablo of this character. ; 

*In many instances operatives will earn much more than the above rates ; especially is this the case 
with soft-silk winders, warpers, and weavors who work by the piece or by the pound. The wages for 
these will vary according to the skill of the operative and the quality of siik employed, frequently 
ruuniag as high as $12 per week for soft-silk winders, and $20 fur male weavers. 
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Table showing the rates of weekly earnings, also the price per 1,000 ems, paid to compositors 


‘ 


in printing-offices in the Jollowing cities in the year 1875. 


eee 


Cities. 


Albany, aN. Ye seccen-2 
Annapolis, Md -- 
Baltimore, Md......... 
Boston, Mass......-... 
Batialos We ¥ 2.02 <<ciu. 
Cambridge, Mass...... 
Charleston, 8. C......- 
Chicave 82 ~.. 5s... 
Cincinnati, Ohio.-...-.- 
Cleveland, Ohio........ 
Columbia, §. C..- 
Columbus, Ohio . : 
Dayton, Ohio.-..--.-.- 
=Denver, Culo... 2... - 
Des Moines, lowa 
Detroit, Mich... ...... 
Harrisburgh, Pa.-.-.-.- 
Hartford, Conn........ 
Indianapolis, Ind.-..--.- 
Jackson, Miss 
Jersey City, N.J ..--.- 
Kansas City, Mo. .-.-.--- 
Little Rock, Ark...... 
Louisville, Ky...-..-.- 
Memphis, Tenn..-...-. 











a 
& F 
Been ate 
> “ | BAR| Be 
col oS 5 z be oO 
al 3 a a 
@ a Asa | Og 
S a fata 
E SHOT 
Dollars.| Cents.| Cents.| Cents. 
18 |. 50] (a) | @) 
15 ONT erase hae nines 
18 e55 50 50 
15 to 20 45° 45 40 
15 40 338 35 
BB) 4S co katie cape. 
20 50 59 50 
21 50 47 42 
i Bee Se 45 42 
15 e40 du 373 
weaweclee eee 50 50 
16) | 2.. 40 | 373 
Gio. 40 40 | 
25 55 55 50 
15 35 35 35 
16 40 40 35 
OO socw 35 35 
18 to 20 40 45 40 
Pes Soa 45 40 
BT icici: 65 65 
BST ae atels'= 45 45 
48a a. 45 40 
25 60 60 55 
SVs 50 50 
MOEN ise. = 60 60 


Per 1,000 ems— 

















| Raleigh, N.C 


|| Troy, N. Y 








Cities. 


Milwaukee, Wis...--. 
Mobile, Ala......--.-. 
Montgomery, Ala .... 
Nashville, Tenn ...... 
Newark, N.J.-2..5:.- 
New Orleans, la.-..-. 
New York, N. Y 
Philadelphia, Pa.-..... 
Pittsburgh, Pa.....-- 
Portland, Me..-..... 

Providence, R.1I...... 


Richmond, Va 
Rochester, N. Y 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
*San Francisco, Cal. -.. 
Savannah, Ga 
Seranton, Pa 
Saint Louis, Mo 
Syracuse, N, Y 
Topeka, Kans 


Witica EN: Vise kere 
Washington, D.C .... 
Wilmington, Del 





a §18 per week. 


b$l7 per week. 


c 50 cents for reprint. 


¢ att cents for reprint. f 47 cents forreprint. g 48 cents for reprint. 
*Go 


d prices. 




















Per 1,000 ems— 
3 
ele |e.l2 
= ny eee 
a oO HO Og 
4 } sa; ea 
) a aa og 
oO = g mB 5 ay 
E SMS is 
Dollare.| Cents.| Cents | Cents. 
ES tO UG essen 40) 35 
Qe oe sine 60 60 
223], 45] 40] 40 
20 50 D0) | a ate tas 
POs nites 45 40 
ee ee caer a0 50 
20} f50) 50] 45 
18] g50} 50} 48 
#5 tee. 45 45 
14 to 1B pele. 35 30 
14 33 42 3R 
18 50 50 50 
20 50 50 50 
TA GO TR. o. oS 35 35 
24 50 55 50 
30 60 60 69 
ei aise ues case 50 59 
Lies 35 | 33% 
20 45 45 45 
NS) |igeesred 3d 32 
1h ssSe 40 4) 
185} ease 45 40 
14 38 40 35 
24 60 60 60 
12 to 18 35 35 35 


d 43 cents for reprint. 
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IV.—EXPENSES 


COST OF PROVISIONS, GROCERIES, | 


Table showing the average retail prices of provisions, groceries, and other leading articles of 
States, in the respective years 






















































Maine. New Hampshire. Vermont, 
Articles. : 
1867. | 1869 1867, 1869. 1874 1867 1869 1874 
PROVISIONS. . 
Flour, wheat, superfine...-.. per bbl.| $12 35 |$9 15 | $13 10 | $9 32 | $7 17 | $12 25 | $10 12 | $6 96 
Flour, wheat, extra family...... do..-| 1310] 9 40] 14 40 981] 8 75 13 00 9°75 || 7 67 
Flour, rye Baas are hayes orale = ash: =.4 do...| 700 | 6 33 8 50 NVOO COWL. cence. 700) 587 
onarmont nee tartans Janna do... 3 04 | 2 38 3 52 291) 3 92 6 50 5 20}, 3 25 
Beef, fresh, roasting-pieces. .. Pur Ib. 15 14 2 20 16 20 18 144 
Beef, fresh, soup-pieces......... do... 66 06 07 08 07 14 13 74 
Beef, fresh, rump-steaks.....--.do.-- 24 23 20 24 20 20 29 163 
Beet, corned bea ia s afeto aint 555 Oni 15 13 15 15 104 13 11 103 
Veal, fore quarters. .... = Gos 11 10 13 13 £5 13 10 10 
Veal, hind quarters ....- = ADs 12 11 18 17 15 16 12 12 
Weal cutlets 25. 2.sc<0.0se5205 do..- 15 15 22 22 204 20 20 163 
Mutton, fore quarters ..-.-..-.-. do... il 09 12 13 14 15 12 146 
ATIC TON OLS salwiviee fe cine anm =e do. .- 12 11 18 18 17 16 15 164 
MMttON, CHOPS... 20-5) '< tee-c ce. do. -- 13 12 19 19 17% 20 16 ao 
ODES OS pies ste: scece eves: ae do... 16 16 17 18 14% 20 16 13 
Pork, corned and salted .....--. do. .- 19 22 19 21 14% 22 23 142 
EOE ROO a cig obi S sinin sion <clemcin do... 20 22 20 22 P44 ese coos 17 16 
Pork, hams, smoked 20 QL 21 23 16 23 23 16 
OT AMONICENS: .-5 0.226 ase ene 3 16 18 | 17 17 134 18 17 13 
ork, sausages . Q1 19 19 21 164 25 25 162 
5 Eien tas -do-. 19 24 Q1 25 164 22 25 1s 

‘od. fish, dry Bitten etnias ereiele 07 08 09 09 07 09 09 os 
Mackerel, foxeled seas os a cttnceee Asie 13 13 13 14 11} 15 16 103 
Butter : 37 43 38 4l 374 46 42 32 
Cheese up 19 21 18 20 18 19 18 17 
BEC EOOS Solan leleieinrsis Sm ei=1> === 73 54 84 67 iz 62 55, 59 

RCO Pee eileen eins oia'e win =inieleeicla's's 2 13 13 14 13 103 15 13 nS 
BPO NS ets ore oiete aia ering = se =le/n)= = = per qt 14 12 15 14 11 11 13 i 
PVE Ta esr reis ee ins Stan a(n sales mini © 0 07 07 07 07 062 U7 07 064 
DI serene eater ale sisiee eto 21 per doz 27 28 30 31 314 #25 27 a4 

» GROCERIES, ETC. 

Tea, Oolong or good black... -. 1 06 | 1:00 1 30 118 qT 1 40 1.287) od 37 
Coffee, Rio, green. ..----.- Seana 30 27 32 30) 324 29. 33 27s 
Coffee, Rio, roasted. ..-...-..--- do... 37 | 34 41 40 36 | _ 39 40 34 
Sugar, goo TOW sien aes ie = sean St 15 15 14) 15 093 14 14 C93 
Bugar, yellow © oon .cincieee- rae 15 15 2S: 15 403 |, 15 15 104 
Savar, coffee B...--2--..--.2--- do. .- 16 17 16 17 11g 18 17 il 
Molasses, New Orleans g 90 93 1 00 82 86 1 00 1 07 90 
Molasses, PGUEO RIGO species e ic do... 79 84 90 85 703 84 34 TL 
RIM elect teas eas =..d6--4/ 100) £00). 228) 1-15 gat} 295] 116 7h 
Soap, common ......----..--- per lb 14 12 13 12 093 13 13 08 
LANG Hey eiiclaz cic os ep sei Sares wees dow. 17 16 16 18 123 14 15 12 
Bacheoal.<.-. .2t/..% ---per ton. 9 50 |11 20 10 20 | 11 33 | 10 50 1500) 11 75} 677 
Fuel, wood, hard . --per cord. 5 55] 6 00 6 90 735) 6 22 5 66 5 50 6 Oe 
Fuel, pine, WOOd.-s eiateets aiaietaee do 315 | 3 15 4 44 4 81 3 89 RO ne cerasee 4 75 
PRU ie. = ole se shew pie neko per gall. 66 49 61 46 22 60 48 i 

POMESTIC DRY-GOODS, ETC. , 
oe” brown, 4-4, standard qual- 
Be erteiciie cits se wanes Sees per yd 17 1 18 18 1} 17 |: 18 10§ 
. Sete: bleached, 4-4, ore 

MEDS NN ste alana a5 80S cia). a.2 9m dlaae yd 17 17 20 20 14 16 18 | 123 
Sheetings, brown, 9-8, standup aan ; 

BU eae Glas cisie tains aaiewsee per yd. 16 16 19 19 13 12 17 124 
Sheviings, bleached, 9-8, standard 

quality er oe) cis p anevs per yd 20 Q1 22 Q1 154 22 25 16 
Cation, Hanne, so. c0c ee. bee ce AG ece 25 25 24 24 173 25 25 173 
Ticking, good quality .-.....-.- do... 33 33 37 36 224 29 32 224 
Prints, Merrimac....---..-..... do... 14 14 16 15 10 14 15 10 
Mousseline de laines .-....----. do... 20 21 2Q4 24 29 QI 29 214 
Satinets, medium quality ...... do .. 74 70 a 65 93 58 58 72 
Boots, men’s howy .--.----- per pair 5 00 | 4 83 4 85 437] 403 5 00 450] 3 92 

HOUSE-RENT. 
Four-roomed tenements ...-. per mo 4 50) 4 45 4 25 5 30] 6 85 4 00 5 00} 9 58 
Six-roomed tonements......--.- do...| 6 40 | 6 45 7 28 770/ 9 52 6 50 7 60 | 10 33 
BOARD. 
FOL MOD |. aviviesi-is'<)- =v inns! per week. 370 | 3°72 4 00 380} +402 4 66 4 50 4 C0 
FOr WOMeM sie nae wales seca do... 270 | 2 70 3 06 285 | 291 3 00 282] 3 33 
| 
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OF LIVING, 
DRY-GOODS, HOUSE-RENT, ETC. 


consumption, also prices of house-rent and board, in the towns of the several New England 
1867, 1869, and 1874. 





Massachusetts. Rhode Island. Connecticut, Average fo a ew Eng- 





1867. 1869. 1874. 1867. 1869, 1874. 1867, 1869. 1874. 1867. 1869, 1874. 




















$14 66 | $928] $864 | $1227| $970] #821 | $14 00] $9 61| $812 | $1255| $953] $7 82 
MGS. AO'SE | 9.47 5113 1210 40)| 619 Ih. 10 92] 912 | 1510] 1012] 880 
875} 647| 630 600} 550] 425 | 1024] 775] 675 | 1012) 672| 5.78 
474| 422| 392 380/ 306] 393 £20] 375| 412 430| 358| 3283 
26 24 224 20 21 18% 22 21 20 20 20 18 
03 08 10 09 09 09s 12 il 09 09 0 Sh 
27 26 233 24 23 22 23 23 173 24 22 194 
15 15 123 15 15 114 16 16 12 15 14 11 
13 14 12 16 16 12 16 16 14 14 13 12 
18 19 174 21 21 143 19 19 17 17 16 15 
26 7 243 23 23 223 23 23 21 22 22 21 
13 14 13 15 15 12 15 15 14 14 13 13 
19 20 18 22 22 18 21 21 18 16 16 174 
19 20 193 24 24 21g 22 23 Q1 19 19 20 
18 20 174 19 19 14 20 21 15 18 18 15 
18 20 154 19 20 14 20 22 17 21 22 15 
20 20 204 20 20 16} 21 21 17 20 Q1 17 
22 23 174 22 21 143 24 25 19 22 23 164 
18 18 14 17 17 134 19 20 15 18 18 134 
19 22 16} 21 23 15 Qi 23 17 21 22 16 
20 23 172 22 22 174 19 24 17 20 24 17 
09 09 08 08} -08 07 09 10 08} 09 09 07} 
13 14 13 12 13 104 14 16 1L 13 14 WL 
44 46 39 46 47 38 46 48 41 42 45 37h 
19 20 20 22 QL 192 22 24 20 20 Ql 19 
97 79 843 91 73 96 98 66 78 84 66 77 
13 12 il 12 12 10 15 14 11 14 13 11 
15 14 12 15 13 1n¢ 15 +13 11 14 13 1L 
07 07 064 06 07 063 07 08 OSE |e 07 07 07 
38 37 343 36 39 33 34 36 36 31 33 33 
123] 12 84 1.20400 to1d 14 120} 120 92 fogs elute, 93 
33 30 22 37 32 334 32 32 24 32 3 28 
43 41 384 45 40 374 36 36 30 40 38 35 
15 15 094 15 12 094 15 15 104 14 14 10 
15 15 10 16 15 10% 16 16 10EM 15 15 104 
16 16 10% 16 16 il 18 18 il 17 17 11 
96) 1°15 83 105]. 103 86 109} 100 89 98] 103 87 
83 a8 763 Ft) 88 73k 90 90 76 8h 87 733 
134\0 125 SF tee) et 92 | 121} 121] 110 118} 115 93 
13 13 09 11 11 09 13 13 09 13 12 09 
16 15 13 14 14 112 15 15 14 15 16 124 
1000] 1106] 917 850/ 1050} 950 | 1055] 1055] 883 | 1059] 1106| 895 
855} 8s72| 772 72) 721} 7 42 700| 700! 733 681] 696] 695 
617| 672] 625 666| 671) 592 550] 550] 400 499} 538] 4 96 
62 47 204 62 49 233 50 50 25 60 48 214 
21 17 114 18 17 11 18 18 10 18 18 iL 
21 18 144 22 20 123 Ql 21 13 20 19 13 
21 19 134 25 20 154 20 20 14 19 19 134 
24 22 143 30 25 19 23 23 16 24 93 16 
30 26 194 35 33 183 30 30 20 28 27 18 
41 36 Q4E 40 38 254 34 34 25 36 35 24 
17 15 10 16 15 10 15 15 10 15 15 10 
25 23 24} 24 24 25 25 25 21 23 23 224 
67 68 58 87 70 674 80 80 50 74 69 68 
502! 488] 403 450| 450] 379 490| 490| 356 484| 466| 387 
877 |) 9°70.) 5 10 339/ 326] 445 4985| 512] 328 496| 5 47| 585 
1174} 1308] 695 391| 392] 570 625| 700} 475 684| 762] 745 
468] 470| 412 370| 395| 404 472| 472] 381 434] 423| 400 
341] 352] 310 300] 325| 2387 Sr] 3 7) | 2 62 314] 302] 297 
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Table showing the average retail prices of provisions, groceries, and other leading articles of 
in the respective years 


































New York. New Jersey. Pennsylvania. 
Articles. eS ee ee 
1867. | 1869. | 1874. | 1867. | 1869. | 1874.| 1867. | 1869. | 1874. 
PROVISIONS. 

Flour, wheat, superfine....... per bbl.| $12 50 |$7 85 |$7 50 | $14 12 |$9 66 |$8 00 | $12 68 |$7 53 $7 00 
Flour, wheat, extra pape oreo do...| 11 35 | 780) 912) 13 50] 900 |10 17} 12 44) 7 75 | 7 &8 
POUT: TVS) aegis wiaoseicias atetaatokitarey 2 do... 8 16 | 6 58] 6 25 9 40 | 7 25 | 4 2 8 65 | 6 75 | 5 25 
CORT - Ae ee do... 5 18 | 3 65 | 4 24] — 5 50 | 5 50 | 3 55 5 18 | 4 32 | 4 52 
Beef, fresh, roasting-pieces ..... per lb. 19 19 15% 23 23 204 16 17 17 
Beef, fresh, soup-pieces ........-- do. 10 09 08 14 14 oes 12 12 12 
Beef, fresh, rump-steaks Bee Q1 20 15% 23 22 20 17 18 17 
Beef, Tiscali ee 7“ 14 14 11 16 16 133 13 14 14 
Veal, fore quarters 14 13 11 17 17 153 11 11 193 
Veal, hind quarters = 15 16 13% 22 22 19° 13 13 143 
Veal-cutlets .........--- «G0. .- 18 20 18 26 27 234 19}. 2E 18 
Mutton, fore quarters... 3 z 14 12 103 14 13 11 12 11 134 
RUPE EOM GE io c5- Sonincisidxowe cee bieiae fe 16 16 144 138 le 18 13 13 16 
Mutton-chops .--..---.-.- weet 1) aa. a3 16 Q1 20 21 15 16 163) 
Ori fresh 3. -.-bi-c vss ~ 40 2 Eases ns 17 18 14§ 19 20 15; 15 17 14 
Pork, corned or salted.........-.. Sle 17 19 143 18 19 14 18 19 133 
(POrK "BAGON \2.-t.6 uie-'snds doce ces 3 = (20 22 142 18 19 rz 17 18 144 
Pork, hams, smoked .-........-..do-.. 20 24 163 23 23 17 23 24 163 
Pork, shoulders 18 19 12 20 21 134 18 18 13 
ave. sausages 22 23 16 22 22 16 2v 20 163 
Saleen ann G ne Alcteini eave shame <isp 19 24 174 20 24 173 18 22 163 

ed. fish, dry ae 09 09 08s jl il O83 10 10 083 
Mackerel, pickled... -=d0..- 16 15 12 14 15 12 13 11 193 
PREIELOD SoS ei aim ccesessicie'c ose ae RIOR = 18 35 42 35 - 47 52 452 36 40 354 
WMCCIC Nabe o:<sciancis ov estese ss: baste Q1 20 184 26 26 19 22 21 19 
gE RORS Jeers een ac xin bees 1 03 60 V7 1 32 | 1 23 1 00 1 00 69 97 
ROOMS ieee a cian tami o's abo awes,: 13 13 11 14 12 10 14 13 12 
DRERDS (See .oceieec ce eieesinm as 17 12 09 13 12 112 li 12 102 
NL eects Soya sickle oles altcicteweiaie ® 08 08 07 09 10 09 09 09 03$ 
Reps eis ee, ccthe os Jae 25| 31] 24 36| 39] 363 26)| < "25 hee30 





GROCERIES, ETC. 


























Tea,Oolong or other good black per lb.| 1 26 | 1 12 99 1 24] 1 53 90 1:50 | 1 35 91 
Coffee, Rig, green —..- cacsiaseo-: do... 31 29 29 33 31 25 3L 28 263 
Coffee, Rio, roasted a 36 33 342 45 38 334 33 31 325 
Sugar, good brown......-...s.., | 14] 15} 09s 14] 14] 093] 16] 16] 09$ 
Sugar, yellow Cviwe os. cee oes fas 15 16 103 15 15 103 17 17 11 
SMPOT, COMCS DB. s22ccs -<cjihcmne sos gs 16 17 1 16 16 11 18 17 li 
Molasses, New Orleans....... per gall 109 | 1 02 80 1 04/1 04 962) 112;112 97 
Molasses, Porto Rico do... 1 00 88 Vit 67 89 3 8i 77 78 
MELD) lots = 21-2 Sielee ociaicdotaute'e ad 1 26} 1 18 97 114)1 18/1 00 1 26) 1 16 89 
Soap, COMMON. . .). 0. --.2-w--s 12 12 0e3 11 11 07 09 03 08 
BRON ae re necek cess scbeews so 13 13 12 15 14 133 13 13 1 
SIDA [OME ais a= -Se1e oicisiastetec isi 785 | 810) 7 88 7 90 | 8 84 | 6 92 425 | 4 44] 5 60 
Fuel, wood, hard. - 5 Z 6 20 | 6 30 | 5 27 6 60 | 5 40 | 9 00 450} 410] 5 46 
Fuel, wood, pine .....--.. d0i..3 400| 412/418 7:00 | 6 50 | 9 00 275 | 272] 4 31 
ORG toe sate = Sek nice sae 63 46 184 58 55 23 55 50 63 

DOMESTIC DRY-GOODS, ETC. 
Shirtings, brown, 4-4, standard qual- 

BT peste We elnre chris nw tere per yard 18 18 12¢ 19 17 133 21 20 132) 

Snes bleached, 4-4, standard qual- 

BER ao ae cletas wns eee per yard. 24 20 15 25 20 163 24 24 133 
sieetings brown, 9-8, standard qual- 

Reale os tl dtes Sa \s siden per yard 26 21° 18} 28 21 15 32 28 173 
eetions bleached, 9-8, standard 

PUAN lela tisutte 5-8 22050 per eae 28 28 202 32 28 16 35 34 193 
Cotton- Aabnel: medium quality ..do.. 30 23 214 28 25 18 26 £3 19 
Tickings, good QUBNEV 0.22 enee ae do... 35 34 264 44 37 263 42 28 26 
Prints, Merrimac). ......5..-.-. do... 15 11 11 16 15 103 16 15 11 
Mousseline de laines. .........-.. dole: 24 23 224 27 23 19 24 23 Qu 
Satinets, medium quality....... do... . q7 67 804; 100 65 65 91 82 58 
Boots, men's heavy .....-.--. per pair. 4 62 | 4 40 | 4 22 4 44 | 5 07 | 4 50 5 64 | 5 12 | 4 40 
HOUSE-RENT, 
Four-roomed tenements. ....--per mo 8 50 | 8 40 | 6 76 7 70 |10 46 16 00 6 16 | 4 40 | 9 37 
Six-roomed tenements........-... do...| 11 20 |11 20 |10 58 | 12 80 |14 95 [20 00 9 74 | 9 30 |12 70 
BOARD, 

For men, (mechanics, &c¢.)...per week.| 4 75 | 4 50 | 4 29 474 | 4 72) 5 00 512] 4 40 | -4 75 
For women in factories .......--- do...| 3°75 | 3 50'| 3 21 412/393 | 3 7% 316 | 3 00 | 3 59 
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ere Average of the Middle 
Delaware. Maryland. West Virginia. Stanea! 
1867. 1869. 1874. | 1867. | 1869. | 1874. | 1867. | 1869. | 1874. | 1867. | 1869. | 1874. 
$14 00 | $700] $619 | $1200} $700) $6 41 | $11 47 | $658] $6 11 | $12 80| $7.60] $6 87 
15 60 8 00 769| 1400}; 800} 808] 1425) 814] 729} 1342] 811) 835 
5 00 ALOQW wc. ets Mi See cdapeek-s tA 588) 808] 532) 525). 786) 5.987) 95738 
5 00 4 00 443) 500} 500) 437) 409] 327] 333) 499'|° 420] » 407 
19 18 19 20 15 12 12 11 113 18 17 14 
15 15 114 20 18 10 08 08 038% 13 13 10 
18 18 193 17 16 13 14 12 12% 18 18 16 
12 12 12 20 18 114 14 13 103 15 14 12 
14 14 133 20 18 10 1i 09 U9 143 133] 12 
16 16 154 20 18 133) il it 122 16 16 13 
18 18 20 18 16 17 15 14 13 19 194 18 
15 15 133 20 18 1 08 07 093 14 12 13% 
17 17 17 20 18 15 11 09 12 16 15 154 
18 18 193 20 18 153 14 12 12 174 17 i 
20 20 UE Ghose eaced 112 ll ol 11 164 174 15 
25 25 124 25 25 13 14 15 114 194 04 13 
25 25 12 28 25 133) 18 18 143 21 21 144 
22 22 182 93 20 174 22 22 163 22 224 17 
21 21 143 25 20 12 16 16 il 19% 19 123 
25 25 ie 25 25 18 16 16 13 213 22 16 
25 25 DCH See SA oe 163 18 19 153 20 23 1g 
08 08 12 15 20 U9 09 09 09 a iL 094 
10 i0 134 15 20 20 12 12 10 133 14 134 
50 50 45 40 40 Q7 29 Qi 29 398 42 36 
22 25 21 25 25 23 23 23 24 23 Q34 20% 
1 00 60 1 09 io 1 00 7163 91 61 97 | 100 7 93 
12 10 12 15 13 114 15 13 11} 14 124 1 
10 08 10 10 10 09 11 10 094 12 1031 10 
05 05 09 10 10 073 09 09 09 08% ves 084 
35 40 34 28 22 D5) 17 16 18 28 Qu £8 
125 1 00 73) 4504) 81 250 MOH) INGO) 140) oot brat > 8 94 
28 30 294 36 30 a7 31 28 28 32 29 23 
30 35 343 35 35 31f 35 32 32 36 34 33 
18 17 og 16 15 12 17 16 12 16 153 10} 
16 16 102 17 18 11} 18 1% 12} 164 164 11 
14 13 11 19 19 112 19 19 134 17 17 114 
1 00 80 924 75 60} 105) 242} 102 96?| 1 02 95 954 
1 00 i) SM ae eleeien ee 83 88 86 73 87 86 77 
1 30 1 20 B3#} 125) 100 B00) 185 | 1. 2a 92:1 1.26) 132 92 
10 08 06 08 06 0g 10 09 09 10 09 08 
08 08 10 12 12 124 17 15 10 13 13 1g 
8 00 9 00 610} 850| 850} 2183 341} 328) 389) 665) 702) 543 
5 00 5 00 650} 400} 400] 383|-305| 287] 410] 489] 460} 569 
4 00 4 00 Os ||| ato) BDO BSO0)| Osho] ocecaeee 316) 425 |04 27)" 490 
60 50 25 TH 60 22 66 51 Q7 63 52 24 
35 30 121 28 25 13 21 18 113 233 214 12% 
32 25 133 40 28 18 25 23 134 284 234 15 
35 30 13 33 25 324 28 24 134 282 25. 18 
35 30 Qik 45 37 35 30 26 15 34 303 Q1t 
30 25 31 23 164 29 24 173 29 25 18 
50 40 334 65 50 323] . 49 39 334 473 38 26 
31 18 114 22 18 103 19 15 i 193 155 1 
37 20 244 28 25 23. Q7 25 204 26 23 21g 
1 25 90 49 60 50 90] 102 81 73 | 109 72 69 
6 75 6 00 395} 600} 525| 450] 619] 544] 433] 561} S21} 420 
4 00 4 00 850} 600|/ 600|- 900] 716) 696} 1170] 659] 670] 10 22 
5 00 500] 1112} 1000] 1000) 1325) 1032] 1027] 1910) 966] 1012) 1492 
5 00 5 00 462| 400|/ 400] 3873] 433) 416] 433| 466) 446) 445 
3 00 4 00 350| 350| 350] 3:25) 396] 383| 329] 359| 363) 348 
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Virginia. North Carolina. South Carolina 
Articles, —- 
1867. | 1869. | 1874. | 1867. | 1869. | 1874.) 1867. | 1869 | 1874. ° 
PROVISIONS. 
Flour, wheat, superfine. -...... per bbl.| $9 95 [$6 G1 [$6 59 | $10 72 $9 50 $6 50 | $13 25 [$9 62 [89 00 
Tour, wheat, extra family ..-.-.. do...| 11 86) 8 U8 | 7 8L} 12 14 {10 64) 8 83} 15 50 10 75 |1t 00 
Flour, PV Git So stinctne Sesh atime do...| 796 | 6 27 | 3 60 6 00 | 6 66 |..... 13°00 | 6 8372 8-2. 
Cirn-meal ...... aan sale aes <5 do...| 420) 414/394] -5 25/511] 4 23 7 08 | 5 18 | 6 00 
Beef, fresh, roasting-pieces...... per lb 13 12 114 09 07 074 12 09 15 
Beet, fresh, soup-pieces .......-.- doe =. 09 08 094 07 O03 s2- 2 08 06 12 
Beef, fresh, Tump-steaks .....-.-. Or. 14 12 12% 08 07 123 32 i 12 
Bu ef, corned Sieiete?ethiaie;ei« steraka ple 'e) 61s, 61 Pas 11 12 lL 07 06 15 “14 12 re 
Veal, forequartons..1...f26-<+: Pes 14 11 112 07 06: jae: 12 09 12 
Veal) hind QUMAIENS . d=. aakk< 55/3 + 15 13 14 08 OF pe Se25 13 10 lz 
Wen) cutlets. ...s0...,cca0s.-.- ae 10 14 12% 08 Di Adee 17 al a 
Mutton, fore quarters. : 12 10 132 07 05 05 bs 10 12 
Mutton; Wee ee Saeaewe Ctra 1z 12 143 08 OF f. 5.2 12 10 2 
Mutton: -chops Roe debian sia ane ae: Os = = 12 32 153 08 O02 ees 15 13. re 
Wonk fresh. ccs cae =i- poarateltee ete aint Bea's 14 12 13 il 11 10 16 15 15 
Pork, corned or salted .........-. do: .. 16 16 10% 13 14 123 20 20 15 
Pork, IDAGOIAY Scien dete aisle cehamieenes a's 18 21 I 19 20 323 23 23 18 
Pork, hams, smoked ed 23 24 153 22 22 173 25 25 Q0 
Pork, shoulders. -.<0. 2.i0.c0---0s Bai 17 18 10 18 19 1 20 19 15 
Horlk, eausages.-t .-.-....32---- Be 19 20 14 19 QL 1¢3) 20 21 £0 
ME eeateatss sey a2 = = ates os < aa 20 22 14 22 22 163 24 25 2U 
Cod- fish, dt... 42-0 --2.4550% ool Oe =. yl iL oes 12 40. (0280. 17 17 06 
Mackerel, ICE wees see ees. = 15 13 124 iL li 10 17 15 10 
WRU ERE DA a tare sox ce Gaye <2 s00% es a0 33 35 QT 28 38 32 29 35 
a hae 25 26 Q23 26 25 22 28 25 20 
a9 91 eG 70 73} 117 1°@5.+ 1 20%. 
15 13 12 15 15 103 13 12 7 
09 10 OFF 07 06 20 038 03 15 
09 09 09 09 arate ore 14 iL lu 
21 23 24 14 13 15 23 23 22 
GROCERIES, ETC. { 
Tea, Oolong or other good black per }b.| 156 | 1 45/127] 189/194] 100 2°00'| ET Pr Ss 
Coffee, Rio, DECOM Saiatars size 31s do. -- 28 oF Qut 29 30 Q6$ 30 29 50 
Coffee, Rio, roasted... -< G0). = 31 7 314 33 33 40 a 30 35 
Sugar, good brown. . ~A0ji 2. 16 16 10% 38 17 12% 21 17 08 
Sugar, yellow Ce ater ons te pesise. dow. 18 17 114 17 19 113 2t 18 10 
Sugar, cotiee B. Joc ..-.2s seen do... 90 | 19) 19% 20} 20] 133 21} 19] 10 
Molasses, New Orleans .-..---. per gall.| 109} 101 90 99 98 86 136 | 1 22) 1 25 
Molasses, Porto Rico --.....-..-. do... e4 83 60 84 79. Te) 112 84] 1 00 
MNES ete os cat ctr dks Steers jek do... 97 89 85 116)114 66 1.35 |. 1 O27 YF 25 
ae COMMON <= ot cams s- e ems « per lb. 1L 10 O7Z 09 09 OTF 14 14 08 
MOU TC Memes ees cy sie Scam jo eas ee ean do... 17 16 12 18 19 iL 21 17 12 
TOUR ECGS a ee oe per tens} 10/93/10. 78h 6.50 eee eee SPOON... tose Ny eke 12°26) 
He WOOd, Nard. ja.q6- 22 cas per cord 3 81] 3 54] 4 44 253 | 205 | 317 5 33] 4 81 | 5 00 
Yuel, wood, WOINO: atalino i570 28 do...| 3 43] 286) 3 75 219 +1 89 | 3 50 3 33 | 3.25 | 4 U0 
Oil, ici aca <a per gall. 67 59 33 TH TR 413} 1 O04 69 20 
DOMESTIC DRY-GOODS, ETC. : 
eiirtiogs, brown, 4-4, standard qual- 
BV elga ais ai = eee e- naa: per yard. 22 19 11 19 19 13 23 TOME cen: 
Shirtings, bleached, 4-4, gated ae 
SMe cis aims ox f= eS. per yard. 26 23 13 241° 99 154 26 Qe Sree 
Pa etings, brown, 9-8, standard qual- ' 
MRC tft forete eisteia/a(ar<ia.n diets per vard. 34 Q3 24 50 38 103 33 ROE cee 
Sheetings, bleached, 9-8, standard 
NBO oes ee wc wise d per vard. 36| 341], ong 50] 39 113 36. [ at ft ge. 
Cotton-flanne), medium quality. Ome 32 28 QI 29) Q7 192 33 See tere 
Vickings, pood quality... ise 40 34 33h 33 35 28 47 aS e ae 
Prints, Merrimac..........-.... ae Wel wb IL 17 16 114 Qt Loess As 
Monsselino de laines ............ +3 29 26. 33 Q0 27 25 34 au es ae 
Satinets, medium quality £0 6 528 R4 "3 60 79 Tae 
Buots, men’s heavy .........- 547/496/4 583] 478|4 47/400] 6501/5 98]..... | 
HOUSE-RENT. 
Fonr-roomed tenements....-.-. permo.| 9 57] 9 10 |17 47 6 25 | 6 06 {14 75 | 12 33 |10 56 |10 0 
Six-ruomed tenements ........... do...| 13 64 /12 97 24 83 9 00 | 8 56 |20 00 16 66 5 bz (25 00 
BOARD, 
For men, (mechanics, &¢.)...per week.| 456] 4 47 | 5 06 3 31 | 3 40 | 3°75 6 41 | 4 87 | 7 00 
For wowen in factories.......... do...| 42013 87) 3 63 3 06 | 2 90 | 2 83 6 06 | 4 50 |...... 
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d, in the towns of the following Southern 




















Georgia. Florida. Alabama. Mississippi. 
1 
1867. 1869. 1574. 1867. 1869. 1874. 1867 1869. 1874. 1867, 1869, 1874. 
$12 03 $9 54 SONIo ese cise aee ee $6 12 | $11 14 $838] $668] 81220! $397] $7 75 
14 96 10 37 Seat Bsn - ees 950} 1400) 10 94 818] 1340] 1072 8 XS 
Relee re oo S00s| 352 3.) 29. Se5 ena. ok 8 00 8%] 10 00 8.00". sh 22]. ore 
3 40 5 70 BA Ses COW 2 6 25 5 10 4 54 3 90 6 &0 5 67 4 83 
ld il Rs 58. SS Hee cee 123 12 1L 09 15 12 10} 
10 oy BO) S2. = c Me sice ee oy 10 03 053 09 038 08 
16 13 BS Ps Bhs ra thas nc Ss 09 13 12 103 13 12 iL 
18 15 AOS Pe eee wow cee 17 15 12 12 20 14 114 
13 12 BOS). SH eRe oes 15, 14 12 113 12 10 10 
15 13 dD: ik 3h. aasten ose ay 20 16 14 124) 12 12 10 
17 15 BOS SHAE sic caine 20 18 14 12 12 16 12 
11 | 10 SAR. Sees Sweet Cee 15 1 10 ond 11 U1 07 
14 13 MD begat. aaStee: «ce 20 13 12 il 14 13 09 
15 13 2D: SS sie oe wee 25 15 12 114 17 15 124. 
16 15 ADS. BB tee 5 2-85 20 16 14 10 16 13 its 
18 17 Oa aS 0 ey 14 18 1 13 20 18 133. 
21 21 Sf Skacc ee teacr aes 15 23 23 14 24 22 143: 
25 24 DOr tio dein Sok ee 18} 25 24 16 27 RT 16 
17 lj LON Soe eee oe 10 eh 19 104 2t 20 Jz; 
29 BANS ie ca Sheets 25 QT 23 138 30 26 20 
24 24 AGE) 3-5 EAR Eee ot 19 23 25 183 25 25 LRh; 
13 12 Oh aeen eae oc cee 09 14 12 144 17 13 il 
15 15 RD Agetet a Site ote od 10 22 19 10 17 14 12k; 
39 40 SO see ose eee oe 85 41 39 32 44 37 33° 
27 25 DUES Ses Sates oS: 184 25 25 21} 28 27 23h; 
1 20 1 69 SO a. . oe NE oS 1 50 114 114 1 36 1 50 1 28 1.25 
13 il BOR et ce a 2 eee 10 17 14 103}. 14 14 OOZ: 
13 15 ea the hens eee 124 22 17 11 * 20 18 124: 
18 14 RON aaa esd Woa Ske 20 al 13 103 17 13 10, 
23 27 SH ts ie cree alerts 25 re 27 20 30 29 on 
i 1 80 Peak RRA oenc- tips cece 1 00 22 2 03 1 24 1.90) 1 87 1 12: 
30 27 Rist 23.528 Messe est 25 31 29 26 29 27 235; 
36 33 RE Sede Neate 1S eee a 35 20 31 30 
18 17 DEM Bee wiceeeewicnche 10 16 16 104 20 17 VW. 
20 18 Ze ste Ss = eao es i1 19 18 12 14 20 124. 
20 19 Ae cease oh ee 124 18 19 12} 22 21 133. 
94 9L BST se etatn a ro)el als aca ote 623, 115 1 08 92 1 25 1 06 8L. 
76 74 De aa t <a alee «ons 50 1 00 15 70 1 03 90 60; 
115 1i2 SO [a dak 5 Ades os 67 1 42 1 32 97 1 44 1 2 90 
12 10 OBES ee Sante 03 10 10 09 15 12 10; 
18 15 ABE 2 ads cas 'sa 56 - san 10 21 18 12 18 15 123 

12 80 12 80 OWS aes agen bon Seo aoe 8 00 8 55 840°) 16500) 12 67ers 

4 44 3 93 BNO IL Sore rere elias isda 23 3°75 3 39 3 47 4 20 4 60 4.00 2 37. 

3.93 3 28 BOOT ese nyse Ae 3 37 2 75 275 4 30 3 25 3 34 2.00. 

94 €7 DOU we stem ia aaoe ntsc 30 95 aa 44 XS 70 45 

19 18 09 20 19 10$ 25 21 11} 
24 22 10 22 21 153 30 23 153 
24 23 15 47 33 123 32 31 15, 

28 25 15 53 39 na 42 36 174+ 
32 26 123 33 27 23% 29 27 1st: 
48 40 18 43 41 31 54 43 22h, 
19 16 09 17 16 103 22 LT 104. 
31 27 18 33 32 202 35 30 2645 
88 72 524 ol 69 7 70 62. 4) 

5 51 4 86 5 50 5 00 4 55 4 42 6 40 5 05 3 25 
18 50 SPOT) S25 OOUL Se. oe ale cen os 2150] 2443] 2060) 1675) 2100) 1862) 9 00, 
26 50 22 50. 33,00) missin sil oes aula 27 50 | 3243] 2900) 21 87] 2800) 24.63 |) 15 00» 

5 83 4 72 4 00 5 00 5 41 4 63 3 75 6 33 4 84 3 75 

5 28 4 58 215 3 50 5 10 460:| 295 4:83 4 43 2.50" 

{ ‘ 
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Louisiana. Texas. Arkansas. 
Articles. 
1867. } 1869.| 1874.| 1867. | 1869.| 1874.| 1867. 1869 | 1874. 
pie eb we ee ee pe Ae eel Sf ee ee 
PROVISIONS. pare 
Flour, wheat, superfine ..-.--- per bbl.} $12 03 |37 64 ns $9 90 |$8 95 |$8 06 | $13 00 $9 00 \$5 00 
Flour, wheat, extra family..----- do...| 15 55 |10 05 11 37 | 9 65 | 9 75 | 1500 |20 65 | 6 50 
Flour, rye .------------+----+0"*" Gauss. .cetac5|< <a sRe 5 50 Semeeieeale= sae 8 50 | 16 00 | 9 00 }.-.-.-- 
Corn meal .....-----------+---++- do . 6 03 | 5 22 | 4 12 3 66 | 3 46 | 3 62 295 | 2 92 | 4 50 
Beef, fresh, roasting-picces. ---- per lb 11 12 174|" 04 04 094 11 08 12 
Beef, fresh, soup-pleces.--------- do. -- 09 08 13% 03 03 04 11 07 08 
Beef, fresh, rump-steaks. .------- do. -- il 10 223 04 04 2 12 08 12 
Beef, CORDGH eae eves te se. do... 14 13 1s 10 06 093 038} 06 12% 
Veal, fore quarters .--.---------- do... 14 13 15 05 05 104 iL 06 123 
Veal, hind quarters. .-.-.-------- do... 13 153) 620 08 07 14 14 07 15 
Voal-cutlets ......-.----.-----s--d0..- 15 16 223 09 07 14 44 07 15 
Mutton, fore quarters...----.---- do: .- 14 15e| 935 06| 05) 09% 15 12 123 
Mutton, leg-....-------------+--- do. -. 16 17 173 08 06 114) 18 13 15 
Mutton-chops ----- Seccaeebeeaaes do... 19 18 1% 08 07 14 18 15 15 
Pork, fresh .-.--.------++---++--- do. .- 16 16 164 07 07 114 42 11 123 
Pork, corned or salted ..---- ---- do. -- QL 19 15 17 42 134 22 21 123 
Pork, Hage clek hee oc ce ates. do... 20 18 133 13 15 15% 23 21 123 
Pork, hams, smoked ...---------- do. -. 27 24 164 17 19 164 24 22 15 
Pork, shoulders --.-- Sede: 3 19 18 10 12 15. 103 22 G 083 
Pork, SAUSAGES .----------- =2d0: 2 23 20 20 17 15 Vistocen es 20 12 
BI eeee ee oss Peet eisisiciene ee S00s-< 23 23 164 13 AC 16 25 22 i5 
Cod-fish, dry.-----.-----+-------- do. - 14 12 09 10 15 09% 13 27 03 
Mackerel, pickled ....----------- doz-- 17 13 10 038 17 09 15 18 12 
Butter... ..------2 222s ees e---2- do... 52 49 45 22 20 32 40 3L 32 
Cheese ..-.-----------+-------+-"° do. -- 34 28 22% 29 31 24 30 25 25 
Potatoes .-.-.---------+----- per bush.) 1 46 | 1 238 150 50 61 83 1 40} 191) 200 
RIGO «concn se = 5.0 eesh-sensceee= per 13 ii 083 15 14 11 18 14 10 
Beans.-2.--.---------------"--- per qt 7 17 15 12 15 22% 17 15, 12 
Milk ... 22. 2-2 ones - eee ee ee eee do. . 16 13 173 10 10 15 20 17 15 
Higgs. .-.----------++---------- per doz 35 33 27 15 14 31 35 29 20 
GROCERIES, ETC. 
Tea,Oolong, or other good black per Ib.| 2 20} 192 70 1 81 | 1 66 04 242) 217 75 
Coffee, Rio, green..-------------- do.-- 30 28 25 29 24 QT 33 29 25 
Coffee, Rio, roasted .--.---------- do... 38 34 324 40 40 Sid scesee aoe 28 
Sugar, good brown .-.------------ GG: 21 15 093 16 16 103 21 19 10 
Sugar, yellow C ...-------------- do... 20 17 1 18 18 121) 21 18 10 
Sugar, coffee B...--------------- Ob: =. 19 17 114 18 19 134 23 20 123 
Molasses, New Orleans - --per gal 115 90 65 90 90 88 110 98 75 
Molasses, Porto Rico .-..- -do. -- 93 82 47h 61 81 873} 1 02/1 00}.-..--- 
Sirup..----.---------------- Soca: HS; 1 22r 85 119|121|1 094, 152] 138 75 
Soap, common..-.-.------------ per lb. 13 10 06 12 11 073! i 10 08 
Starch. .....-..----0- -20-22-0---: GOs: 13 14 055 17 17 10 19 17 10 
Muel, coal......-..-----+------ per ton.| 7 50 |..---- 6:00 jl.....s Selee<ee = 12 00 305 | 5 00] 8 00 
Fuel, wood, hard .-...-.----- per cord.| 6 66 | 6 00 | 5 00 3 12| 290 | 5 83 4 37 | 3 34 | 4 00 
Fuel, wood, pine...-------------- do...| 325 | 5 00 | 3 50 258|212/5 7% 6 00 | 4 70 | 6 00 
Oil, Rani eeeeee ec Soc eeL ee ee per gal. 82 59 22% 93 95 523 90 78 ik 
DOMESTIC DRY GOODS, ETC. 
Bpircings, brown, 4-4, standard qual- 
Re eee eee anisiete main er yd. 26 23 20 19 18 113 27 22 123 
Shistings, bicached, 4-4, standar vas 
Hitter eae a es -nc= aeeeewess er y 27 23 223 26 22 124) 25 29 14 
Ba cetings, brown, 9-8, standar qual- 
BBY ames ea--0= --- =p + senate per yd. 46 32 30 30 26 14 27 32 14 
Sheetings, bleached, 9-8, standard 


quality Beeps nnn == <nlan =n por yd. 
Cotton-flannel, medium quality --do... 
Tickings, good quality do. 
Prints, Merrimac ..-..----.------ 
Mousseline de laines. - 





Satinets, medium quality eens do... 66 63 90 84 83 674} 1 26 90 | 1 00 
Boots, men’s heavy .-------- per pair.} 5 80 | 5 20} 22 5 20 | 4 37 | 3 87 6 56 | 5 40 | 4 00 
HOUSE-RENT. 








46 17 |17 28 |22 50 | 14 00 |16 40 
22 00 [24 28 |32 50] 23 00 |24 25 


20 83 | 20 00 |19 19 |39 00 


Four-roomed tenements. . - .per month. 
d 31 66 | 37 00 29 28/40 00 


Six-roomed tenements ..-.------- Ons. 


BOARD. 








For men, (mechanics, &c)...per week. 
For women in factories....------ do...| 4 00 


— 
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articles of consumption, with prices of boord and house-rent, §¢.—Continued. 


CC ™, ll nanan 









































Mareen. : . - Average of the @outh- 
Kentucky | Tennessee. Missouri, Sin Shateae 
1867. 1869. 1874. 1867. 1869. 1874, 1867. 1869. 1874. 1867. 1869. 1874. 
ee 
% 
$10 86 $6 50 | $500 | $1015] $6 72] $6 30 | $10 28] $6 25 $5 50 | $11 29 | $808 | $6 56 
12 56 7 70 6 21 11 44 8 00 6 33 11 72 7 80 6 75 12 29° 9 6L 8 10 
6 40 5 55 5 75 483 4 58 6 G2] 10 00 6 31 4 50 9 12 7 02 6 31 
3 42 3 03 SS Guieoease eee ee see 3 78 4 00 3 63 3 00 4 90 4 42 4 29 
11 iL 12¢ 09 08 10 12 11 114) 11 1 11 
o7 07 06 06 05 07 09 08 03 08 07 08 
12 12 11t 09 08 11 12 12 ili 114 10 12 
11 °10 09 08 Q7 09 1L 10 10 124 103 122 
09 09 10 08 07 104 11 10 113 il 09 114 
11 11 12 10 09 10 14 13 114 12 11 14 
13 14 15 09 10 , 12 15 14 11} 13 13 14 
09 63 09 08 09 10 09 08 09 104 09s 10% 
10 09 13%) 08 il Ove it 11 10 12 i 134 
il 10 iL 09 08 12 12 il 10 134 12 14 
10 12 10 10 10 103) 10 12 10 13 124 123 
13 14 11 12 t2 12 13 DOE, Sogmwacs 17 16 13 
16 19 12 17 17 123 17 19 063 194) 20 1s 
20 21 14 19 20 144 21 21 134) 23 16 
15 15 09 14 15 iL 15 15 06 174 174 10 
14 16 12 14 17 13 15 14 10 202 19¢ 164 
19 20 16 20 20 15 QL 20 16. 214 22 16 
12 12 09 i3 13 083 12 iL es 13 133 10 
13 12 40 14 10 - 09 13 12.15 15 15 14 12 
28 29 28 Q7 27 25 31 32 32 34 33 33 
26 26 19 25 25 22 24 25 20 27 26 21 
89 58 98 1 05 90 118 1 13 60 1 OL 118 99 1 29 
16 14 10 19 16 IL 13 13 124 15 134 10 
il 11 09 09 09 10 10 09 17; 13 124 12 
09 08 Ov 10 10 18 10 08 063 14 11 13 
16 15 18 17 19 15 18 21 14¢ 23 23 21 
2 00 191 1 00 2 40 1 93 110 1 69 1 65 73 2 00 1 83 1 04 
30 28 26 33 30 28 30 28 264 30 28 26 
37 34 31 32 30 33 34 32 334 33 32 34 
18 17 10 20 17 12 18 17 113 19 17 104 
18 18 il 20 17 12 17 18 113 183 18 ge 
19 18 12 21 18 13 21 20 114 20 19 12 
1 08 1 07 81 112 1 02 99 115 1 04 874 1 10 1 02 85 
87 90 69 O4 87 vis) 97 95. 60 91 93 68 
1 47 1 26 28 1 58 1 41 95 1 38 1 34 80. 1 34 1 22 90 
11 10 O74 1L 10 07 09 08 053 114 104 08 
14 12 08 13 17 094 14 13 09 18 16 10 
747 718 3 68 1 27 7 00 5 00 5 78 6 42 12 00 8 75 8 80 8 35 
3 85 3 76 4 62 3 21 2 80 3 80 3 87 300 5 00 411 3.70 417 
317 3 37 4 50 3 03 275 4 50 2 00 2 00 40) 3 24 SuuE 410 
aL 61 20 88 70 3h 69 36 224 85 69 33 
20 18 13 21 19 12 22 18 113 22 20 12 
26 20 14 26 22 14 27 25 133 25 23 15 
34 ai 23 29 30 14 34 28 35 35 30 19 
35 33 254) 35 32 15 Al 27 40 39 34 20 
33 28 19 33 32 19 37 29 20 33 28 |" 19 
46 38 32 51 46 30 54 42 25 47 40 28 
16 14 10 20 16 10 17 14 113 19 16 11 
32 23 24 35 29 27 32 26 25 34 20 26 
1 03 87 66 89 89 7 93 86 65 87 72 64 
5 36 497 3 83 5 38 473 3 90 5 62 5 10 4 25 5 70 4 90 403 
13 02 12 79 690| 1225| 1218] 1210] 1480] 1200| 16 00 15 20 | 1420] 17 10 
17 72 17 45 9 80 | 1752] 1712] 19 87] 19 80| 1614] 20 00 21.95) 2015] 17 15 
4 43 4 28 3 93 475 3 80 3 62 5 80 4 22 4 25 Sad, 447 4 60 
412 4 04 3 00 3 95 3 35 3 00 4 50 3 84 3 50 4 40 414 3 03 
| 
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Toble showing the average retail prices of provisions, groceries, and other leading articles of 
in the respective years 




































Ohio. Indiana, Michigan. 
Articles. 
1867, | 1869.| 1874.| 1867. | 1869.| 1874.; 1867. | 1869.| 1874. 
PROVISIONS. 

Flour, wheat, superfine....... -per bbl.| $12 71 [$6 41 |$5 70 | $10 87 |$5 66 |$6 12 | $10 87 [$6 17 |$6 00 
Flour, wheat, extra family .....-. do...| 12 88| 6 82/637] i216] 6 38]|650| 11 67| 714| 6 75 
Mioursyex.s-~ bb 8... des. dor.: 770|490/5 19 B28 Dea eee 8 42 | 6 09 | 6 00 
Corn-mealic. 4 uisSaskccakeest as 2 do..:| 363 | 3 52| 3 03 405 | 3 75 | 3 30 484) 418] 3 60 
Beef, fresh, roasting-pieces. .--. per lb. 15 14 124(' 138 12 13 15 14 16 
Beet, fresh, soup-pieces .......... do... 10 09 08 09 08 10 10 08 11 
Beet, fresh, ramp-steaks .......-- do... 16 15 12 14 3 Semen 16 15 | 15 
IBGet CORUCO aoa ca9s wack teccewes do... il 10 10 il 12 082 rt 10 10 
Veal, fore quarters .......---.-.- dOe.: 08 08 0% 10 09 10 10 08 15 
Veal, hind quarters.......--..- *.d0:.. 11 10 10 12 12 124 12 11 18 
Weal-cutletsic ..~528es--c- elses. dou. 15 14 12 14 13 133 14 16 18 
Mutton, fore quarters....-.....-- do... 12 08 09 09 08 08 03 07 09 
EMEGEON IED oss ucewiew ae pece sees do... il 10 12 10 09 124 11 14 10 
NITHGOM=CHONS: ---55.\s-<~ce cece dou: 12 11 13 11 10 11} 12 12 12 
POE ALOSD Ys 5/2 cehtons cae ce = se% dé5 14 14 11 13 14 2 16 15 13 
Pork, corned or salted ..........- ao... 17 17 13 45 16 134 18 19 13 
Pork, bacon)... --..400.- = Oee.2 16 17 14 18 19 133 19 18 [23228 
Pork, hams, smoked. -do... 21 20 16 21 22 16 23 Sas ee 
Pork, shoulders... Lor? 17 16 12 16 17 132 16 162s 
Perk, SAUSAGES... .25.--- aos. n=. do... 18 18 14 16 17 13 19 18'}2--235 
Ret SER cca cnwiciaais oh Soo Saad dow... 19 21 153 19 21 18 21 ps i ee 
Cpasish Wdiy js. Scceia = ae aacee ee. do... 11 ae 09 11 li 103 11 10 oe oe 
Mackerel, pickled.....-.-.-..--.. dor. 15 14 12 13 13 123 16 19 [sce 
PSTIGUGR 20 Sates, ooniciis mis a= mais ates oe! do... 33 31 27 28 30 323) 36 32 18 
WHOORE ee tet ca ctit bates oamactiesS «id do... 18 20 17 22 23 18% 23 23 13 
IBOCATOOS Ses<~ no ose wins so ccuss per bush 96 44 92 79 42 | 1 123 72 42 75 

BODE ee Pete oes tees - cna eons per lb 14 12 10 14 13 103 15 Tot sees ce 
PBERNS see once ceisike ccs accom: per gt 12 09 093 12 11 10% 18 09 te oes 
UR: SG, 5 a ee = 06 05 06 07 07 083 08 07 06 
PPO Seep een osc lek seca ase oe per doz 23 24 20 17 22 214 23 23 28 

I 
GROCERIES, ETC. 
Tea, Oolong or other good black perlb.| 1 64] 1 44 | 101 1 69 | 1 64 94 160} 1 46/100 
Coffee, Rio; 2reen.-.--....<. 26... do... 33 20 26} 32 28 302 34 31 25 
Coffee, Rio, roasted ........-..... do... 36 32 31 36 32 374 37 34 30 
Sugar, good brown.....-...-..--- do... 16 15 10 17 16 113 16 ID asenee 
Sugar, yellow C...-.... -do... 16] 16] i ASH dy ny Aa $7 1) S161 ee oe 
Sugar, coffee B ...... =dOfe5 19 ay 12 16 18 123) 19 18 12 
Molasses, New Orleans per gal 1 33) 1-12 95 114/108 92 Dao TOY Tees 
Molasses, Porto Rico. -. --d0.--} 1 07 96 84 1 00 90 7 1 06 06 races 
POOIED fein Siete awawinivis eo sciacmucecisines do. .- 1 44] 1 29 96 1 46 |} 133]110 1 46/133 68 
PSG, (COMBO |= 52. Be sina ae stan. per lb 12 11 08 0 10 073 12 1 06 
PUANCD Sante tte cmand lis sa ea] poten em ares 0... 14 13 10 13 12 08% 17 Fy Pee 
PINCI GOR ee eccmcssnsc nance perton.| 6 59] 6 27 | 3 75 503 | 505 | 3 37] 12 66 }11 68 [._.... 
Fuel, wood, hard......-:..... percord.| 3 45] 3 43 | 3 86 3 49 | 3 42/3 75 360 | 3 260-2228 
Fuel; wood, ‘pine -->--....2......- OME Sia, Seal sere ee 00") ™*S G0 eee eae nee APSE 185: eee 
OUT COAL ea Siocenskwachccencses per gal. 60 45 22 64 50 21% 67 aE Woe 
‘DOMESTIC DRY-GOODS, ETC. 

Shirtings, brown, 4-4, standard qual- 

Been hoe cna soo. See per yd. 22] 18] i 20/ 18] 123 Qi} ay a8 
Shirtings, bleached, 4-4, standard qual- ; 

fr eee hee eens eet ks per yd. a7] 22) 14 24] 20] 15 27] 22] 193 
Shectings, brown, 9-8, standard qual- 

IY. -----= = 20+ eens seen eryd. Paid ee ate 25) 21 |/98e5 30] 2] 10 
Sheetings, bleached, 9-8, standard qual- , 

DON et aaa) io njnisin ss oe per yd. 34] 99] 20 50 imam eee 38 | si {* 10 
Cotton-flannel, medium quality -.do... 31 Q7 17 32 28 15 35 29 15 
Tickings, good quality........... do... 43 7 3L 45 39 30 44 36 25 
Prints, Meprimae sere. --..-.-... do... 19 14 10 16 14 11} 17 13 10 
Mousseline de laines...-.....-... do... 28} 24] 204 Q7 | 24) 18h 28°) Osi eaas 
Satinets, medium quality ........ do... 1 09 16 84 94 85 15 92 85 65 
Boots, men’s heavy....--...-.per pair. 5 78 | 5 10 | 4 60 541/505/4e83! 576/516] 500 

HOUSE-RENT. 
Four-roomed tenements. ...per-month. 8 69 | 7 53 | 8 92 9 97 | 9 20 | 9 00 8 49 | 7 95 112 00 
Six-roomed tenements ......-..-. do...| 12 79 |10 73 ]12 77 | 12 70 |12 23 |13 16%] 11 89 !11 15 |16 00 
BOARD. 
For men, mechanics, &c..... per week. 450|403/410]} 4311] 409 | 4 62 473] 454] 5 00 
Jor women in factories .......... do...| 397] 3 46 | 2 94 3 87 | 3 70 | 3 33 465 | 409 | 4 50 
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consumption; also prices of house-rent and board, in the t the following Wi 6 
267, 1069, heels H owns of the following Western States, 












































Tlinois. | Wisconsin. Minnesota. Towa. 
1867. 1869. 1874. 1867. 1869. 1874. 1867. 1869. 1874. 1267. 1869, 1874. 
$10 51 $6 19 $6 60 $8 67) $5 35 $5 33 | $815] $430] $5 41 $8 10 one One 
12 90 7 50 8 04 9 66 5 91 6 33 8 85 471 a, 9 32 15 _ 13 
8 25 6 09 6 05 710 4 76 4 62 6 07 4 64 5 67 4 81 4 82 5 00 
410 3% 412 447 3 75 4 00 6 03 4 8 4 37 3 34 3 59 2°75 
12 il 13 14 13 il 12 12 103 12 1 10% 
09 08 08 07 09 es 09 08 07+ 07 08 08% 
13 12 103 15 13 1143 13 12 114 12 13 11 
10 10 083 10 09 10 10 10 | + O72 09 10 094 
10 09 11 13 10 10 09 08 O82 09 09 1L 
12 11 13 13 11 Ad 11 il 103 12 12 12 
13 2 1 14 13 12% 14 13 112 12 13 13 
10 10 093) 12 09 O84 09 08 094 08 08 10 
il 12 124 15 12 10 20 li 113 11 10 124 
12 12 13 13 ‘2 1l 14 13 13 11 11 124 
13 14 123 14 14 11 12 13 114 11 13 114 
16 17 12 pay 17 12 17 17 123) 15 16 114 
18 19 15 18 19 12 19 19 134 1% 19 14 
20 22 16 20 20 132 20 2 152 19 Q1 15 
15 16 11} 16 16 104 a7 16 11 15 ai 114 
16 17 13 18 18 133 18 19 123 14 16 12+ 
19 21 154 20 22 164 20 Q1 153 18 19 15% 
12 11 094 12 1k 10 12 12 09 12 12 094 
a5 14 12 14 14 123 14 14 123 14 15 113 
29 29 28 30 30 2Q4 31 27 254 Q7 26 194 
23 23 183 22 22 154 20 24 13 23 22 134 
1 00 41 91 TL 52 53 64 63 79 64 44 48 
15 13 iL 14 13 10 15 14 12 16 14 10 
13 11 094 10 09 09 12 09 09 13 10 07 
07 07 063 07 07 054 06 06 06 07 07 05+ 
18 23 20 21 20 20 22 Q1 19 138 19 13% 
1 65 155 1 00 1 60 1 50 112 1 53 1 45 1 01 1 70 1 56 1 00 
30 28 27 33 30 25$] 34 29 29 33 29 Q5k 
36 33 33 36 35 35 39 33 34 36 34 30 
LE 16 10 16 15 092 16 415 il 18 16 104 
18 17 1L 17 16 10% 17 16 113 19 17 11t 
19 18 117 18 17 112 1g 17 12 20 19 11g 
1 04 98 91 115 99 1 00 1 30 1 10 1 03 119 1 04 90 
99 88 69 1 03 91 60 1 03 89 74 1 09 94 9) 
1 47 1 36 97 1 38 1 26 1 00 1 47 1 235 964 1 50 114 95 
10 09 08 12 11 094 at 10 038 11 10 08k 
14 13 113) 15 14 104 14 14 10s eeeviG 15 113 
447 4 33 6 73 11 08 11 54 OOO N Serceeeectea= ssteere 12.25 6 31 5 48 5 08 
4 71 4 44 5 66 Oe ade 4 50 4 44 4 23 5 00 4 52 4 78 4 83 
4 00 3 62 3 80 3 41 3 15 2 41 2 96 2 82 3 50 3 20 3 00 4 50 
66 52 244 2 55 19 78 57 333 72 56 QUE 
20 18 123 22 18 11% 22 19 113 22 18 124 
25 22 15} 26 23 15 Q7 23 13 29 23 15 
33 27 173) 32 27 30 25 20 214 29 23 20 
38 33 20% 41 O¢ Nee eee 31 26 24 38 R9 244 
32 27. 18 31 27 204 36 30 20 40 30 174 
47 39 26 44 38 Q74 48 40 224 50 39 25 
17 14 10 13 14 103 aa 14 10 18 14 10 
24 24 20 26 24 20% Q7 24 204) 31 25 Q13 
99 g 6 98 87 62 1 00 81 704 TAL 88 Tilt 





¢ 3 7163 
5 66 5 07 5 ol 6 15 5 2 517 457 4 80 491) 5 64 4 96 4 58 


10 87 10 84 10 60 8 46 8 24 6 33 | 1128) 10 57 Orisie Loe iirad 7 00 
14 98 14 97 15 82] 11 41| 1130] 1000] 1578] 1407| 17 87| 1532] 18 11} 10 87 


~ 
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Kansas. Nebraska, Ae 
Articles. 
1867. | 1869. | 1874.| 1867. | 1869.| 1874.| 1867. | 1869. | 1874. 
PROVISIONS. 

Flour, wheat, superfine ...-.. --per bbl.| $9 36 |$6 39 |$6 25 | $12 00 (RG 75 |.--..- $10 14 |$5 83 [$5 90 
Flour, wheat; extra family......-do...| 10 21 | 7 63 |...--- 11 00 | 5 25 |...-.- 10 92} 6 43 | 6 91 
Flour, vote ncce pao scence ce ov do: 4.52 0e.4h 5 00M 2.<— =e 2 Bn cee ace! scemee 7 23 | 5 21 | 5 42 
Corn-méal ..-..- De Sdiasigs mre Gorge QOrs 3158) 3°50 ** 6100: 450: lest s 4 46 | 3 289 | 3 58 
Beef, fresh, roasting-pieces. Piast perdb.| 42.) 2°) O05) 20 P' 13 j.ce.-- 14 123/113 
Beef, fresh, soup-pieces.....----- dou. Zi 0D )\teees= 09 08 | 08 
Beef, fresh, rump-steaks.....-..- do...) - “43 |" 328 08) 20 WS jee... 142) 134) 113 
Beef, GOMOEH See wie. oockos..8d0s 2 104i a + ISN OP |eSRes. 103} 10 o8s 
Veal, fore quarters .......--..--- dow..| HAR ABU S le AT dee 10%} 093; 103 
Veal, hind quarters. .-.. See eee do...) 43) GSe}----22) 0 18 [eee - 13 114} 123 
Veal-cutlets ........--- esheets GO..)) 98S | a Od ie *, CoD LT eee. 143) 14 12 
Mutton, fore quarters....--...-.- de..2) 09) MD <- oss SP OE eee SS 144; 083) 09 
Mutton, leg...-.....-.-.-- sGOx-2]) 2 GL) EOS OO he ES Ree RSS 133; 114) 113 
Mautton-chops a CPR ey it hiessaee ~ 20s J! i ee ae 13 113} 12 
Pork, fresh .---..2--.-- . do... 13 133} 113 
Pork, corned or salted .... -00%.5 163| 17 ili 
Pork, bacon ...-...---- Samer aaeee do... 19 194} 13. 
Pork, hams, smoked ..... Scaahee do... 213; 14%) 153 
Pork, SUOUIGETS sccocccrccs esses GD. -b S07 | Ga OER RON IG ee = 164; 163) 133 
Pork, sausages .....---c00----0-- GOs.) a6) |: Sate TS ASOT he AT eae 37h) 17% 138 
MOAT ee occ Sees do.2| . 9 | 5 Sb “te 2 a0rino0 ieee 194) 214° 154 
Cod-fish, dry....-...- EE Nos ao.) | Pere tel ada eos eas ieee 113} 11] 093 
Mackerel, BOkiet. Ricnaeaeeceinciae do: ..| ak? | 6) - dO “aoe 16 ieee: 15 143; 103 
PSBLUCR on vin wae ra ce-l-se<emas\'==> do... 23/00) 42: |S 334] 314] 243 
ECBO ee sence soe ht= = = Saas doe - | QE OR rong Tater clara 213, 223) 17 
EGUALOGS male crc esict eu aa nicinnaiee perbus:| 2120} 38H Sy 61190!) * 32} ee. 89 51 18 
po ee banc des per tb.| 2515") 18a) aa) soba aa es 15 | 133} 11 
SONS Sao ema cine eee oir n ainain ne pergt:| LSet AEN kOe, A207 {OTs eos: 134) O93) O94 
ial ieeiee ee cee E. . eee Se. ado...) PHO) 1009! OU SdO 07 eee 074} 07 | 068 
Eggs .....---- Bee eaten aes perdoz:| "26)| 287}! (BON 50) is) 30 ieee. 243) 24 19 


GROCERIES, ETC. 


Tea, Oolong or other good black. Per lb. 1 66 | 1 52 | 1 15 




















Coffee, Rio, green .....-..---- 33 23 272 
Coffee, Rio, roasted - 374} 333) 33 
Sugar, good brown.. 17 153) 10 
Sugar, yei.cw C..... eo = 18 163} 093 
DUGAT; CONGO DB oo ass emeennonne 19 18 113 
Molasses, New Orleans....... per gall. eve 95 89 
Molasses, Porto Rico..-.-. eens O- .- 1 03 853) 71 
SOUR ere tae eles nck ain'eca mals do. - 1 47 | 1 28 95 
OAD COMMON, co Sean-nenvenece 113} 103) 08 
DRALGM ieee cee aaecemace seer ee nec di 15 14 10% 
EHVEOMy COM Mates sles = (a mi=s <= <ielae 9 50 | 8 30 | 6 30 
Fuel, wood, hard 5 48 | 4 74 | 4 50 
Fuel, wood, pine O52 3 70} 3 24 | 3 64 
OU CORE alets stele <'c-m en wnine -----per gall. 70 53 26 
- DOMESTIC DRY-GOODS, ETC. 
re brown, 4-4, standard pecrd 
OE Wass csc ciae aeea te per yar ae Q22| 183 123 

Shirtings, bleached, 4-4, ae qual- : t a 

EE gett PeteTs hntsiy =! «Soe s'o)nln ein meyard.|) 0), 25)" 20 RBO I 22) esse 28 22 15 
Sheetings, brown, 9-8, sieodava oF ; 

RU ete atin Gin clea « cinnin.s on per yar Ns Maia ee oes 2 eee 31 25 193). 
Shectings, bleached, 9-8, standard , o 

qualitiy...-..-,.--:----.--- per yard De edtleecncome|) et [enamel 37 30 203 
Cotton- ‘ahbel, medium aoatity. ~G0.-.-|' Grau ie Rese GRO ee eet OShilee e 34} o 18° 
Vickings, good Quality. .2......-. do... SO = S34 ewes - 2 45 374 262 
Prints, Merrimac-).......-.-...-- do... Bt stare sere ast DO ARLEN we 17 14 103 
Mousseline de laines. sini n race ness 110s... D fetwemseehe (eo: |eoak y= Qik) ~ 24 19 
Satinets, medium quality .....-... G6..<| “SUMBEA) SeUp Sie Todi OL eee. 1 00 84 72 
Boots, men’s heavy..--------- per pair. 31% 6-50-15 50 |. cces 5 70 | 5 20} 5 40 

HOUSE-RENT. 
Four-roomed tenements....... per mo. 0 BY Sonheec 13 97 |12 42) 9 12 
Six-roomed tenements........... do...| 23 44 /26 14 |15 00} %5 00 |40 00 |...... QL 40 |17 10 |13 90 
BOARD. , 

For men, (mechanics, &c.)..per week. } SIS hy RO PS Wok Se 481/450|414 
For women in factories.....--.-. do... Sib FOO OD ce os 43513971325 
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articles of consumption, with prices of house-rent and board, §c.-—Continued. 
PACIFIC STATES. 


a eS as EE 


California. Oregon. 











1867. 1874, | 1867. 











$6 96 $5 00 | $5 57 
707 533) 610} 490 
10 00 C100 sects eae. fee oe 
10 36 600) 891| 8 66 
14 114 Mi il 
13 08 09 09 
12 10 12 12 
i 10 09 10 
12 103 11 10 
123 12 12 
123 13 14 
10 08 07 
11d 10 09 
1it|pme de 12 
12 09 09 
16 10 10 
17 14 14 
20 18 19 
15 11 09 

16 14 

it 13 

09 18 

ii 19 

43 32 

22 3 

1 12 57 

10 13 

03% 11 

07 1: 

37 32 





Nevada. 


Average for the Pacifia 


States.* 





1869. | 1874. | 1867. 








1.09 73) 244i, 8 87k| 1 20 
26 26 a7} 34 

33 45 30 51 

10$ 15 14 24 

12 18 163 21 

12 17 17 oy 

1 32 fon 1 12h) £.0641.-.3--. 2 00 
125 TOO ES be lee asin 50 | 2 00 
1 29 oF 1 ae \ 2 87| 244 
08 11 il 20 

15 23 208 38 

20 16 25 | 2000] 2000] 1000 |.....-- 
6 g67| 400| 412| 450) 500 
5 800| 325) 323| 367] 1400 
1 40 93 50 | 200 
123 25 143 28 

13 Q7 15 29 

16 QI 30 67 

17% 30 34 84 

20 32 23h 39 

26 46 334 45 

10 16 11 Qh 

21 28 Qik 40 

87 | 106 863 94 

475 | 6 43 550) 9 20 

12 00 17 00 | 10 28 13 17 | 23 00 
16 30 3100 | 1466) 1316) 1850) 31 20 
5.33] 5 86 517 | 11 83 

600| 550 400 | 1133 





* 





In coin. 





1869. 
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Table showing the average retail prices of provisions, groceries, and other leading articles of 
in the respective years 











Idaho. Montana. 
























Articles, 5 
1869. | 1874. | 1867. | 1869. | 1874.| 1667. | 1869. | 1874. 

PROVISIONS. 
Flour, wheat, superfine ...... per bbl. ./$13 00 /$6 75 |$4 50 |$24 75 $18 2 $5 25 |$27 00 $20 00 rig 00 
Flour, wheat, extra family -...-. do....| 15 00 | 7 00 | 5 00 | 22 00 600 ee Sees eee 3 00 
Flour, RYO Tate s Soniccuelsiiets sao GOsbe tess =ciec oe 00 | 7 00 |.......|...-... 
Cormn-meal .- a. 5 Sec eis a celeis  - doves. 
Beef, fresh, roasting-pieces ....per Ib-. 
Beef, fresh, soup-pieces ......... 
Beef’ fresh, rump-steaks. 
Beef, corned ........ 


Veal, fore quarters . 
Veal; hind quarters. 
Waenlontiets 12: /s.---....00: 


Pork, corned or salted .......... 

Pork, UCM eae eke cei ook Se d 
Pork, hams, smoked...........-. d 
Pork, shoulders 


ry 5 k 
Mackerel, pickled : ae wae eee a 
RAGE tonto a ele oc 
MENGRNO Reese aine vce sees ceacisiney. 





BEG e ie eisce ions cube nes aad 2a 





BIER eran nae ae a ool is ~ per doz... 
GROCERIES, ETC. 


Yea, Oolong or other good black.perlb.| 2 a 











Coffee, ERGO) PTCON =< .t.se=-~>~---.C0n--- 

Coffee, Rio, roasted .....-...-... GO. -sslos-seen 
Sugar, good brown.............. do.... 30 
Sugar, yellow C ......... stele SO ioe 25 
pSneereotiee Bete ac os. oo- oo. do... 22 
Molasses, New Orleans.-....- per gall... 2 00 
Molasses, Porto Rico... ..-0+- 0. dos.) 150 
SUP eee eine acts ceenieuin ss wick floss <a 
SOLp COMMON... ose uae oan per Ib... 24 
DUM Lee eae ot caine hdielet on 7 oe. Conse: 25 
PGI COAl eee. sciale's sean55 POM EOD atee Axel 
Fuel, wood, hard. -.....:.-.; per cord..| 7 00 
Fuel) wood, PHO mee seeadccsnee ae G0: pa} n-e se ¢ “3 
Oil, Ue a aa per gall... 


DOMESTIC DRY-GOODS, ETC. 


eres brown, 4-4, standard qual- 











Ree ee lee o ae om sii ale er yard... 30 
Shirtings, bleached, 4-4, atan an, qual- 
NUN nila asinine eae per yard.. 30 
Sheetings, brown, 9-8, standard caoal 
Steet ale cto = owen ne cle per yard.. 35 
Sheetings, bleached, 9-8, clulant 
TRY te ecincieie o:= sin.a- es 01s er yard.. 35 
Coben aed. medium quality-do... 50 
Tickings, good Muality.-.-...-% do.... 25 
Prints, Merrimas ....-......--.. dO ccse 20 
Mousseline de laines............ doze. 3 
Satinets, medium quality........ do....} 1 25 


3 ‘ 73 
Boots, men’s heavy.......... per pair..| 8 00] 6 75 | 5 00/1200] 925/575] 600| 675! 800] 











HOUSE-RENT. 
Four-roomed tenements...... per mo-..} 30 00 /25 00 |10 00 | 62 50 | 27 50 |17 50 |....... 50 00 | 18 60 
Six-roomed tenements ........-. do.-..] 60 00 |50 00 |15 00 | 87 50 | 40 00 [20 00 |....... 65 00 | 25 00 
BOARD. : 
For men, (mechanics, &c.)..per week..| 4 50 | 6 50 | 4 00 | 16 37 | 12 12 | 7 50 | 20 00 10 00; 8 00 
For women in factories......... do....|. 4.00 | 5.25 |... ... 15 87 | 11 62 |...... 20°00)1 8:00 |5.cccae 


es ee 
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consumption, with prices of house-rent and board, in the towns of the following Territories, 
1867, 1869, and 1874. 


a eee 















































New Mexico. Arizona. | Colorado. Weaebing: he Average for Territories. 
1867. 1869. 1874. 1867. 1869. 1867. 1869. 1874, 1874. 1867, 1869, 1874. 
$12 00 | $14 00 |.-...-.. $31 00 | $25 00 | $17 86 | $12 43 $5 50 | $8 50 | $20 93 | $16 07 $7 95 

15 00 ESOS! | SlO 0001s 25 00 | 1900} 12 80 600] 1000] 1775] 15 06 917 
ae ee ae el asa Petes Sean cations Seles 20 00} 12 00 6 50 850] 2000] 12 66 8 55 
9 00 9 00 400} 1400] 1950] 14 83 9 44 10 00 5 50| 1814] 13 88 8-08 

11 10 08 24 22 16 13 11 124 19 17 12 

08 07 06 23 Q1 12 08 u4 08 15 13 064 

12 tL 06 25 22 16 1 11 15 193 18 10 

1l 10 10 25 22 14 11 03 06 18 16 09 

12 10 10 23 20 17 13 09 08 20 17 09: 

12 10 12 25 23 19 16 10 15 22 19 12 

12 10 12 228 25 20 19 124) 15 23 20 134 

11 09 08 25. 19 15 11 09 124 17 164) 10 

il 09 08 28 23 19 15 11 15 22 19 12 

11 09 03 28 28 20 16 124 15 224 20 13 

17 12 20 15 33 33 20 124 15 26 204 15 

15 12 20 25 42 39 26 15) 20 31 35 17 

40 35 20 50 42 36 27 17 20 41 33 19 

52 7 25 52 45 40 29 20 20 47 40 22 

45 40 25 50 42 37 27 13 17 41 34 18 

50 45 SON an set ee 50 oT 29 124 15 55 39 19 

50 40 20 47 40 39 30 17% 25 45 37 QL 

40 40 25 42 38 34 24 123 15 39 31 17 

25 25 25 60 50 36 27 10 20 41 27 19 

112 75 60 1 25 1 00 84 46 374 40 99 GL 42 

64 45 75 80 67 49 32 25 25 53 44 35 

6 12 BOQ Ros 3 00 2 75 3 93 2 04 50 2 10 4 22 2 43 119 

45 35 20 20 50 34 26 10 12 33 33 15 

10 10 06 16 09 24 15 06 08 31 19 08 

13 16 20 40 25 17 12 124 10 25 25 12 

50 40 50 1 50 80 99 56 3% 40 EDs 74 40 

1 75 175 A 25 1 50 1 25 2 70 2 10 50 1 50 214 17S 1 08 
55 50 334 65 52 48 35 274 35 51 43 33 
ateiate taal aie are sh < 40 37 37 46 4i 374 40 65 54 40 

40 35 18 47 40 35 24 104 12 3 28 14 

42 38 20 47 20 38 25 123 13 39 27 16 

47 42 20 48 44 39 26 |. 124 14 40 33 16 

2 50 2 00 2 00 6 00 4 50 2 60 1 91 50 1 25 3 68 2 68 bas 
2 50 2 00 2 00 6 00 4 50 2 56 1 78 50 1 00 3 31 2 51 Bigs 
4h 4 00 25 3°75 2 75 3 36 2 46 90 2 00 3 95 3 09 LUTE 

31 25 13 59. 42 29 23 074 10 36 28 13 

50 35 20 60 47 39 31 25 20 51 354 22 

eee ese eee h obec Abea at on lake 9 50 7 20 9 00 8 50 9 50 7 20 9 40 
5 00 7 00 4 50 4 75 400] 11 50 9 33 400 oun ceo 7 85 6 17 3 83 
5 00 ROO No aee nics 4 50 3 0U 5 62 4 21 4 00 7 00 6 42 5 37 5 70 
4 50 215 1 2% 3 75 3 00 2 00 1 35 50 40 3 06 2 06 yas 

33 22 20 20 20 37 25 124 18 31h 23 14 

33 22 20 25 25 40 27 18 25 36 283 19 
44 30 45 25 25 43 33 10 22 46 37 25 

44 30 45 30 30 48 37 10 45 56 40 30 

62 43 30 37 37 50 38 20 35 55 43 26 

51 33 25 25 25 61 43 25 30 53 50 29 

3 22 124 15 15 24 56 10 10} 25 28 12 

1 57 30 25 25 46 31 25 224 444 34 27 

88 62 90 15 75 | 108 11 rae 110 89 85 
775 5 50} 10 00 9 00 8 00 8 91 712 6 00} 10 00 8 63 23 7 46 
22 50| 2000! 8 00 |.-...-..|.------. 2000] 1494] 1200] 2000] 3375] 9749! 1495 
Se OU ed OU le Leh OOM eres cle a2 |ic(mmic'c aa 28 00] 2012 15 00 | 3250] 5200] 4050] 19 90 
1200} 875! 600| 1750; 900] 1125] 744].......... 800] 1360} so97| 670 
200| 875 |.-..---- 15 50) 9:00 [41010 Whaat 13 40)| 28.25: 
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Table showing the aggregate average retail prices of provisions, groceries, Sc, in the towns of 


the United Slates in the respective years 1867, 1869, and 1874. 
RECAPITULA'TION. 



























Articles. 


a ge a 
PROVISIONS. 


Flour, wheat, superfine. .....----- 2002+ eeeeee cece eee etree eee 

Flour, wheat, extra family - 

WOME TVG waticboe. aves meenee 

Gare Meals sawn cop viele aosielt become nincia sie 

Beet, fresh, roasting-pieces -..-.-...------- 

Beef, fresh, soup-pieces. ....-.-----++---------- 

Beef, fresh, rump-steaks ..-..-.--------+----+-- 

Beet, corned ....-..------- 2-202 eee e eee ce cee e renee een e eee n cee eee 

Veal, fore quarters......-.- 

Veal, hind quarters ..-..--- 

Weal-cutlets:.....-..-..-. 

Mutton, fore quarters 
. Mutton, leg... .---.0 2-2-2 eee eee en ee eee nee e ence ene e nen eer cree 

Mutton-chops .-..--------------ee eee ee ee eee eee e cnet e eee rennet eer eces 

POM AIO RD es = = eee sense ene a= reson sessae 

Pork, corned or salted....-..-.,-.----------++- 

PPOne AMIGO. o- saa es < peice ; 

Pork, hams, smoked.... 

Pork, shoulders ....-------------s-----200-2e0+ 

Pork, sausages .....-.--------+-2++-20-- 2022 see 

Lard 


Cod-fish, dry ...-.- 
pi 


Mackerel, ckled.- 
WG LOE ese caste enc Sec ecnnncn= = 


GROCERIES, ETC. 


Tea, Oolong or other good black 
Coffee, Rio, green 






















Ooffee, Rio, ronsted.......-....-..- chu ee es eae: Cote pene eee ease 

Sugar, good brown... F 
Sugar, yellow C.....-...---.----2-- 222-20 eee ee eee eee e ee eee eee eee : 204 
Sugar, coffee B......-.-.---- een een ne ene eee enact eee wees Bane 22 

Molasses, New Orleans ........--.0-2--20eenneee----- 20-22 2h pa ee 

Molasses, Porto Rico. ...-..------------ 20-0 e erence eee eee cece en eneee do....| 143 

RSME ee ray oret eg le (miciete ce clo\nisl<i=> aie Shai haa Smee iinet pines Aas te  ote eee| eas BOs 
Soap, common Peo are eick site coe aeatids «ata emen ea eas 16 

Starch ....- ote eel ener ein oie naa erate oe dl c 22 

ATG CORM ee =< =a atclsinie a cmicse.< : 10 83 

nel; wood, hard. ..-.-.-....----- Dt 

Hel, WOO, pine... -.- 2-2. 22s noe cee enn en ens w ewes tens ose ssenenesancs=-s «aaa 25) 00 

Meo nee fot eae eacermcnssm ae ech ame Re Na vc Co a dee sere ae ae 1 20 

DOMESTIC DRY-GOODS, ETC. 

Shirtings, brown, 4-4, standard quality....-..-----------+--------+- a 232 
Shirtings, bleached, 4-4, standard quality .....---.--. ginisiactn ipitabiaiemiscise Go.cc6 Q75 
Sheetings, brown, 9-8, standard quality ..-...-..--.-----.----esee----ss ees 34 

Sheetings, bleached, 9-8, standard quality -....-.-.-..------+---e+e-+-- Zee 402 
Cotton-tannel, medium quality. ..--....--.-...2ee eee eee ene ee ene eee pias 354 
Tiekings, food quality... - 2.0 cccs esses cece cece neem ecercensecnecnns on 453 
Prints, Merrimac ........... Sita ia tartare ee aeisiars Sepsis Sadiemhis coeeeaieae = Ang Raa 18% 
MEME CEO UDTTIOS ©. os oc ao. k ns wale gamenisin Abtsin nasiecion saa wduiatee's aes wee Coe 314 
RIES ROAM CUAL tye Ti... ow ite wines a ceisinin Sere c cleo Sinieteiele we SinetNie aiaialeS eae 963 
Boots, men’s henavy...+..---.-----seencesnceccceens plow aan deaeeea=s per pair..| 6 22 

HOUSE-RENT, 
¥our-roomed tenements per month..| 14 92 
iE TOOMOMWONEMOMUS sca dvencc on cc cenncasmeshingeteeeteapeaeesineah eres do....| 22 09 
BOARD, 
For men, (mechanics, &¢.)---...........-.--5.6 SRR aoa nema tire per week..| 6 79 
For women in factories ...... Mmninien seein SHo-4 cris SS cep igticeinacieReieuisc ne do....} 6 06 
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11 93 
16 27 
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820 LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


Although the foregoing statements indicate, with approximate accuracy, 
the total weekly expenditures of workmen’s families, in the respective 
places named, yet, in regard to details, proper allowance should be made. 
It must be borne in mind that the number of laborers, mechanics, cr 
factory hands who keep an accurate account of the amount expended 
for articles of subsistence is very limited; hence the difficulty in obtaip- 
ing the desired information. 

It will be noticed that those statements have been compiled by 
States and sections, irrespective of the size of the families. The income 
of the several workmen affords a fair index of the outgo, and a classifi- 
cation on that basis would have furnished data better suited for pur- 
poses of copparison; but, unfortunately, the weekly earnings were not, 
in all cases, stated ingthe returns. For example, the family in Mays- 
ville, Kentucky, consisting of eight persons, expended in the year but 
$534.80, for the sufficient reason that the earnings, at $11 per week for 
the whole year, amounted to only $572; while another family of the same 
size in the same State was able to expend $1,693.70, because the yearly 
income, at $34 per week, reacbed $1,768. It was the author’s intention, 
however, only to include the expenditures of the families of workmen, 
skilled or unskilled, and not of foremen or superintendents, receiving 
from $25 to $38 per week. 


’ VI. CoNDITION OF THE WORKING CLASSES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The great advantages enjoyed by the workingmen in the United States, 
as compared with those of the same class in the Old World, are suffi- 
ciently attested by the deep and steady current of emigration which 
sets toward our shores. One of the most conspicuous of these advan- 
tages consists in the equality of political rights with which the work- 
ingman is here invested, and the comparatively high respect and dignity 
attached to his calling; but not less solid and decided are the advan- 
tages connected with abundant employment, good wages, and the sub- 
_ stantial comforts of life. It is true that, in common with other countries 
where the system of credit has been largely developed, our country has 
had its occasional financial crises, accompanied with serious interrup- 
tions to the ordinary course of commerce and industry; but such effects 
have been comparatively transient-in their duration, and the normal con- 
dition of the country has been marked by a degree of prosperity rarely 
if ever enjoyed elsewhere; and rarely, if ever, in the history of the world 
has national prosperity been so largely shared by those usually denomi- 
nated the working classes. 

In some of the larger cities of our eastern coast, where the labor-sup- 
ply is receiving constant additions from the ranks of emigrants who lack 
the means of advancing farther into the country, there is at times consid- 
erable complaint of the want of adequate employment; and in such 
places there is occasionally some privation and suffering among the 
poor. In the city of New York, owing to its great extent and the lack of 
adequate communication between its commercial center and its suburbs, 
large numbers of working people, in order to be conveniently near to 
their places of employment, are compelled to live in crowded tenement- 
houses, under conditions which are favorable neither to health, comfort, 
nor decency. 

In some of the manufacturing towns and villages of New England, 
particularly the seats of the textile industries, the dwellings of the poor 
are represented to be in a sanitary condition that is far from satisfac- 
tory. Such conditions are, however, quite exceptional, and the masses 
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of working people throughout the country occupy comfortable homes, 
enjoy an.abundance of good food and comfortable clothing, with oppor- 
tunities for a good common-school education tor their children, and pos- 
sess a degree of personal independence not enjoyed on a large scale by 
any other laboring population on the face of the globe. 

This statement is true not only in regard to the workmen of the rich 
agricultural regions of our vast interior and the prosperuus manufactur- 
ing towns with which those regions are dotted, but also to those of Phila- 
delphia (not more famous for its industrial eminence than for the com- 
fort of its workmen’s homes) and most of the manufacturing towns of 
the New England and Middle States. Of these, Lynn, Worcester, Fitch- 
burgh, Taunton, and Springfield, in Massachusetts; Providence and Paw- 
tucket, in Rhode Island; Hartford, New Haven, Bridgeport, Waterbury, 
and New Britain, in Connecticut; Albany, Troy, Utica, and Rochester, in 
New York; and Newark, in New Jersey, with various smaller towns in 
their vicinities, are best known to the author of this report in the States 
mentioned; while in Ohio and Illinois nearly every town engaged in 
manufacturing industry may be included in the same category. 

The prevailing comfort and independence of the great masses of 
mechanics and laborers of this country, taking one section with another, 
being sufficiently verified by general observation, it is deemed super- 
fluous to enter into a detailed descriptive account of their condition and | 
mode of life. With respect to the dwellings of factory operatives in the 
exceptional localities, it may, however, be said that, wherever their sani- 
tary condition is seriously bad, it is believed to be the fault of mann- 
facturing corporations which own the tenement-houses occupied by their 
employés, while operatives employed by individual manufacturers, who 
live among them and take an active and observant interest in their well- 
being, are far more comfortably situated. Ina recent investigation, con- 
ducted by the Massachusetts bureau of statistics of labor, it was found 
that, out of 393 tenements examined in different towns in that State, 
288, or upward of 73 per cent., were worthy of being reported “‘ good,” 
while 105, or less than 27 per cent., ranged from “ fair” to “ very bad.” 
The animadversions on the poorer class of tenements contained in the re- 
ports of that bureau have attracted public attention to the subject, and 
there is a good prospect that, either through the action of the State 
legislature or by the torce of public sentiment, abuses of this kind will 
soon be remedied. 

The Massachusetts bureau of statistics of labor has made careful in- 
quiry into the receipts, expenditures, and general condition of the fami- 
lies of four hundred workmen in that State, and published the results 
ot the investigations. From the detailed statements which appear in 
the last report of that bureau the tables on the five succeeding pages 
have been prepared. The first table shows the yearly expenditures of 
one hundred and twenty-four families for rent, fuel, groceries, meat and 
fish, milk, wearing apparel, and “ sundries,” together with their expendi- 
tures for books and papers, and their contributions to religious and 
other societies. It also shows the earnings of the tather, (no other mem- 
ber of these families being in receipt of wages,) the number of rooms 
occupied, number of persons in each family, and number of children 
attending school, with other information, indicating with sufficient clear- 
ness the condition of each family in respect to comfort, thrilt, and 
zesthetic culture. 

The second table contains the same information in regard to eighty- 
one families, and also shows the earnings of children who, in these fami- 
lies, assist the father in providing for the household. 
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LABOR IN THE BRITISH NORTH AMERICAN POSSESSIONS. 


In the British North American provinces, which now constitute the 
Dominion of Canada, manutacturing industry has not until recently 
‘been developed to any considerable extent, and is even now chiefly con- 
Since the termination of the Treaty of 
Reciprocity with the United States there has been a marked increase in 
the extent of manufactures, not only in Canada proper, but in the mari- 
time provinces. 


fined to Ontario and Quebec. 


The following statement, con 


densed from the report of the Canadian 
census of 1870~71, shows the capital invested, the number of hands 
employed, and the total value of the products of the leading industries 





of the provinces then composing the Dominion of Canada: 





. . Number of | 7 
‘ Capital in- | * Total value 
Industries hands em- - , 
- vested. of products. 
ployed. 

Agricultural implements Sees Coane Sas tose amen eee ie heise $1, 104, 308 2, 546 $2, 685, 393 
Bakeries .of all sorts ........--- 1, 054, 531 2, 664 6, 942, 469 
Blacksmithing -.......--.-----------+--+------- 1, 720, 632 10, 213 5, 364, 411 
PBGDES BUG. SROCE © 222-0 e= 22 nace e een pone esis hiss 6 3, 2t16, 633 18, 719 16, 133, 638 
TBEOWODICS | ca. e len nase she ce cwince ne semuwsicce cecum sakes 1, 666, 140 918 2, 141, 229 
Cabinet and furniture .--.--.-.-- .-------. +--+ - 22-2 essere 2, 050, 175 4, 366 3, 520, 978 
Carding and fulling mills. --..--------------------+++-++--- 752, 962 15224 2, 253, 794 
Carpenters and joiners 779, 667 5, 408 3, 726, 345 
Carriage-making .-.-.-.-------- 1, 859, 609 7, 198 4, 849, 234 
Cooperage...------------------ - 450, 514 3, 442 y 772, 663 
Birr RIES ee eee oak eee ees Seen eeeecine waren re 737, 200 467 092, 537 
Dress-making and millinery.-.--.-----..--------+------+-- 504, 868 3, 877 2, 585, 679 
Enge-tool manufactories. -....---------------------- Pees 177, 915 376 418, 775 
Flour and grist mills .......-.----.------------------+------ 9, 929, 898 4,992 39, 135, 919 
Furriers and hatters, &¢ ....------------------+- 2-62 eee eee uy a ed it re 2; BTS: pe 

Glass-works ----- oe a eo aaa erm Se ale mye are yee fo arm 36, lz | Diels 
Tndia-rubber factories .-...--..--------------------++--+-+4- 454, 600 494 502, G15 
Tron founding and machine-making .-.-.-.---.-------------- 3, 760, 505 7%, 653 7, 325, 531 
Engine building .....-.--------.---------+---++-5------- 709, 900 1, 007 1, on >> 
AiaeeoMiknemnalls i526 snc a eiae 2 Coa ees Saneee cee care eer: 440, 000 762 , 680, 00 
Tron-smelting and stecl-making ...-...--.-.-- ------%------- oa ae ve , an G00 
Meat-curing.-...----+---2---- +--+ eee. ene ee nee eet en eer e eee 19, 32 3, 799, 992 
Nail and tack factories ....-.---.-----------+----+---- a a a Ee et 
Oil-refineries ....----.----- ..------- 7-2-2 22202 2 -n eee eee 24, 94 A 3, 094, 662 
Paper-mauufactories 2 ie a ; a 1 or Gr 
Printing-offices ..._-.--.------------- 22 eee eee e entree eee 58, 66 , 497 , 420, 202 
Railway-car factories. .--..--.-------------++--2e-2 22s er eee "108, 000 175 512, 000 
Rope and twine making .-...--------.2---------2- eerste 210, 660 450 789, 240 
Saddle and barness making .---.-.----.----------+---++---- 631, 866 2, 667 2, 465, 321 
Sash, door, and blind factories. -.-..------------.------------ a ae a Ks a4 a eee ber 
eAimearih TS) oe Sas eee oie ale ieee nie eyes wm meio ine rire aie nn 3, 040, 58 o, 69 , 206, 247 
Bae pac bille tcteries ae 2. ..--- nt seeds othe edeeee 1346 4,0 5s 1,123, dot 
Ship-yards ...-..--..---------220- +25 -ceeece eee ee ceseee aie , O84, 4: ; , 432, 262 
Soap and candle making..---. eae eee eae see 279, 621 301 1, 323, 853 
Spring and axle factories . ..------------+----+++-+--2eeereee 89, 80 163 238, 512 
Stone and marble establishments ----..----------+---------- a i 1, be : o 8 a 
5  pelinerie: 40 $9 , Lae, to) 
ee a loth Ts .- ¢ 1, 721, 903 11, 092 9, 345, 875 
qe oe 228 clothiers 2, 656, 166 4, 207 9, 184, 932 
MENMELICS 2... = +16 = bs iatmetcla ea alws. , 696, 166 120 i _ 93: 
Nin and sheet-iron working ----.----- 789, 216 2, 351 2, 392, 638 
Tobacco-working. --.-----------+- eee ere eee teen 573, 145 2,216 2, 435, 343 
Wool-cloth making ..-.-.---.------+----+-------eeerente res: 2, 776, 814 4, 453 35 507, 549 
Total of above and all other industries ...-..-.------- 77, 964, 020 187, 942 221, 617, 773 

APITULATION BY PROVINCES. 

Ontario-...... ‘ ee : PSs Ses era e te nea tare, nets Gnicl tae gl als mela 2 37, 874, 010 87, 281 114, 706, 799 
ODER Nae pias anna = einen emo senenamen enema oo = 23, 07), 863 66, 714 i ae Be 
sw Brunswick : 5, 976, 176 18, 352 7, 367, 687 
ve a DE Pe ee eee, eo oe eer eaisece=isir 6, 041, 966 15, 595 12, 338, 105 
ofall. 1-2-0 coen nc wen sec ae wes tnsnee connmrienccccsesess 77, 964, 020 187, 942 221, 617, 773 
























































RATES OF WAGES. 





The tables on the succeeding pages, though not so full as desired, 


exhibit with approximate accuracy the ave 
chanical, factory, and farm labor in various 
North American possesslons, 


average rates of: wages for me- 
portions of the British 
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II.—FACTORY LABOR. 


Statemont showing the average rate of weekly wages paid to persons employed in various 
industries in Kingston, Cornwall, and Goderich, in the province of Ontario, in the year 1874. 


ae ng ee eS ee eee 





























Kingston. Cornwall, Goderich. 
» 
Occupation. S 3 om 
25 26 aS 
- & 2 Wages. Ea Wages. | £4 Wages. 
S cs cs 
qh B q 
THOM MOMIOPSL; <6.n8 oewee occ age Rishi eect 59 $10 50 | 60 $12 00 | 58 | $9 00 to $13 50 
Best .... 59 960 | 60 12 00 53 . 12 00 
Machinists } Orman sa) 09) 800 | 60 10 50 | 58 9 00 
; ; ImMPoMOnee ie scsh anor ih a9 7 00 60 7 50 58 T 50; 

Loin ery meee eerie fics ee oom a= = ein 59 6 60} 60 G 00 |. 58 600 to 7 50 
IB OER Ma ONBere alo e's trae = 210 coat ste <iaiat ae 59 10 50 | 60 15 00 | 48 3 12 00 
TREN OUS: cecile) Stieleeiaie<ind eves 28s omies 59 6 GO| 60 750] 53 7 50 
PRAMOLOEE comic cleus ais es. atetinie siniveieh male 59 960} 60 15 00 | 538 9 00 to 12 00 
RPGINOTS:ORi eae sce sesiis- «ame wes eam 59 7201] 60 750:| 58 7 50 
ORS ewe = smn 8 pelo sa als acme tee = 59 10 50 |. 60 1800} 58 | 1200 to 1800 
Helpers. ..-2-- 2.5 59 *- 660) 60 750 | 58 a 
Blacksmiths .-..-...- 59 10 50} 60 1200 | 58 19 50 
PGI DELS -— upeeeie se oanae eines ome se ee 59 G60} 6) 750} 58 7 30 
Foremen.. at aero) 15 00 | 60 18 00 | 58 16 40 
Engineers 59 900} 60 10: 00) | cac4sl ceca eae eee 
Pattern-makers 59 12 00 | 60 15 00) 52 12 00 
Assistants . 3. -ce--- 2 pe Seen So eereeee 59 600) 60. 10 50 | 58 7 50 
TEaHOLOLS CATLETS AGO 2525 -<te> pa=isag eseapos. = 25) meee ese ees: ¢O 600052. c2e ee aoe cee sees 
SA DHROWUUGCES!: cee neice stevntc ce tas ceincls 59 | $050 to1 25 | 60 Oi Sale eee coe 
CHIEN GEIS - arterioles tote ae = erate ciaied 59 OGD eee saeckarts, bese stew ere lone nee ee eee eee 
NEP nie tSer. setae e's ete cece aise mee of cetare cellar nantes ele tone 60 2400) 52 12 09 
Bish AnCSie oases ace eee sced coaiee ec hiacmn dementias cee 60 10 50 | 58 | 7 50 
SUOS Sak OME UONS cela sea fisie = = elein[olo a ceinfaiaie= 59 9 OD» |< <istasall ormateretetai- raises | (Ore Seer Ba eee ae aaa 
AEM OUI oF aie ois enicjarm tern ic eee ole & wisi. bw. cushs 59 RO: SOC. es eens cane ol Sp meee ate A ieee ae 
EGER eer esas san cc ci ieeisiaduelsiee Sh a)sis 59 LOMOO) i. 20 ai steers es 58 10 50 























Nore —The articles of manufacture in Kiagston are locomotives; Cornwall, general manufactures; 
and Goderich, not stated. 


Stotement showing the average rate of weekly wages paid to persons employed in agricultural- 
implement factories in Kingston and Whitby, in the province of Ontario, in the year 1374. 


[Hours of labor per week, in Kingston, 60; in Whitby, 59.] 
















Occupation. .| Kingston. | Whitby. Occupation. | Kingston. | Whithy, 

: a Ee ee et eee ae ee 
IMOMIenG a eeelee ence sce eee $9 00 S107000}| Painters) -so-0-. -2--c nace $9 00 $10 00 
VEN CHURIBES) cc 5 sice es cciemin = 9 00 10). 00y))) Wasineers o..e.. <0 s-5< 10 50 12 00 
Blacksmiths f225)-02-cs = -< 9 00 9 00,|) Watchmen: 2.......5:.. 7 50 12 00 

Helpers 6 00 7150 Wl Teamsters -se-<.-2-2-2-3 “16°60 7 50 
Grindors:<<ss0.---=:. 7 50 7.50 || Laborers or unskilled 
W ood-workers 7 50 ~ 9 00 workmen ......-. Se 6 09 7 00 
Plow-Makers..<-+-2-'.---<.- 9 00 9 00 || Apprentices or boys. ..../$100to3 00 250 
Pattern-makers 12 00 15 00 || Foremen or overseers... 18 00 16 50 


Carponters....< 2 <--22-65- 9 00 9 00 





Statement showing the average weekly wages and daily earnings of persons employed in leather- 
manufactories in Belleville and Goderich, province of Ontario, in the year 1874. 


{Hours of labor per week, 59.] 








Weekly | Daily 










. Weekly | Daily ue 
Occupation. wages. | errnings. Oscapations Wages. | carpings. 

Sole-leather : Upper ‘eather, &c.—Contin’d. 

annie wee Me accetaisic cme | ss an =9.0re aelmig aes MOUNDS cen coneeencs $7 00 

BON NAD CA ke eset ae - mk | eee on ®L 25 Table-hands, (scourers) - -. 6 00}. 

PV PUCL- DAN Mees cata eiata a= oll l= c/m.5.a10 «in 1 90 RIOR Gy ate or Sees 700 

Rollers and spongers .-.--.|.------.-. $l to L 25 Timshers 38 to10 00 

Bark-grinders ......- 1 Engineers : 700 

Common laborers 1 00 Laborers or wuskilled 
Upper leather and ealf-skins : WORKMEN. c-cst eens 6 00 | $1 to1 10 

Danvers . cenmencrae «kway BOO). anger cne Apprentices or boys......]......---- 60c. to 75 

Onrriers. 05 asc ene aise -nae- S8to 10 00).....-..-- BKoremen or overseers .-.- 12 60 (() 


DPMttOLB 22k. asa nene=--- RONOON eo cremaee's 





* $85 to $100 per month. 
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Statement showing the average rate of weekly wages paid to persons employed in carriage- 
Jactories in Kingston, Cornwall, and Goderich, in the province of Ontario, in the year 1874. 


{Hours of labor per week, 60.} 




















Occupation, Kingston. Cornwall. Goderich. 
Carriage-builders: 
PROM GTRAROPS 2am cermc cic hack kee w a neeans ec wae aie smal se Geceetes aetioea $10 50 $10 50 
Carriage-part makers. 2 $10 00 0.0012 Ate ceeaeiatteer 
MEO T SE) hin. ami cinetan nes snip od BER an a eR eS 10 00 9 CO 9 Ce 
RAGES. t- Aerninr era nc anu enien ewe ool a ne earere eS 10 00 10 50 | $10 00 to 12 00 
PER eee ane = waists, Boat Oeseeae ce cementees OQ GO0) DSRS © ncemretate 
BAAISETS) 5.3 nis ass kc ee aic's sao owas Reisiesws sy ease ose ee P12: O0M |i. Sascee awe 
Ornamenters 32 00 bate ee ee 
PBPMINORES © 5 ino can ions Sten = teas pce Nee = we cei aicieeaeiths 10 00 12 00 6 00 to 10 50 
Trimmers 12 00 iL 00 
PaO E aR ete cg etieiar emf cielcl eots Re eee Sale Rien med TS G0) Ves ek oda enters 
Laborers or unskilled workmen .......<si<-s-0.2.. 2.4) 6 Q0''|. Sacer eee 
AP PLM IMOCS OP DOYS sem sicis as cmp sees mene ols sis waiercins 300) l!se 3 otic beeeta \ 
NPOUGUIENS serie cic pees wee ene SR Rtas on Cag eee oaes 18 0047. seeh eee eee 
Car-builders: 
GES MTHS 5226s). . Ata etic eee eee selaes Se cose ee eee LOS SO ee eee oe eerie 
TOC Se ea oe ee ee ens ae ae Pe Cae ae 6 QO eees rome eer 
BPA UOB ES oi (o= Une can sins SAE RES E SORE OSS siaeiciee sis osm 12:00) sete ees atts 














Statement showing the average rate of wages paid to persons employed in clothing-establish- 
menis in Kingston and Belleville, province of Ontario, in the year 1874. 








Kingston. Belleville. 
Occupation. 
: a. | Weekly one Ore Weckly 
Piecework. wiges. Piecework. wages. 





Cutters for custom-clothing 


Petiahrevmieis he Or os eon ee, oisiasteie one 


Machine-operators 
PREM OOS eres ee. tian a cena oe eee (eee ees seo, , 
Laborers or packers 
Apprentices or boys 
Ready-made clothing: 











Gog epee) ng oe ke 
Broadcloth frock-coats .-......-.-.------ CACM OME cee “sees olen cage see cas 
Cassimere business-coats .--..-.-.------- CACHE dec so aceen| Ss etre 
Cassiniere sack-coats .....-..---..------- GACRE I. cers ieee ersten s ae 
WW GaeA TOON F428 aces k eter eae GACH. lise a. cakes \asciemisiaeee 
Pantaloons, ov 12 ee ee ag PaAlTrcle, eceoseciscel cue e ace 
, EIST oe ore ere ee ay PO IGOZOD EA See mieteice tna gorcesees: 
Shirts -- ; Wionlen se estce nace ose = Por ozonbe te emieset Sale ee eee ee 
Custom-made clothing : 
Sue O MET COLDS 0 on:s= Soe ore ncinew wa taja(e each.. PA OO Were aaee ties 
Broadcloth dress-coats..-...---.--------- each... BDO, a we eta ae ars 3 
Cassimere business-coats.....----- ----- each... BQO Wiriantetel cesta 
Cassimere sack-coats......-..---.------- each.. S50) cite accksterate 
DAN hate Pay Sir. ose ote oe epee ae eae each.. DA Qipnl| eer 
TP AMANOONS a= o% oioen en cic ews nein te'sniz oe per pair... 1505 Heese tise 
Shirts, muslin .....-..---2.-<i--0-=- per dozen. . (CAHOB  Roemeccou. 

















Rew UR moo 





$1509 to$20 00 
800to 10 00 








Statement showing the average rate of weekly wagrs paid in tron-founderies and machine-shops 
in Dartmouth, Halifax County, in the province of Nova scotia, in the year 1374. 


[Hours of labor per weck, 60.] 




















Occupation. Wages. Occupation. Wages. 

WraUVOldens: <2. 266 9s sedks ee Vosmceu eee $10, 00 |) Blacksmiths’ helpers...........---.------ $8 00 
SOS h oo co om ei wes oman POO maven Gre seems eats. Sees < Sein nse Dairies ce i3 00 

Machinists < Ordinary .-.-.--....--.------ SOOM in CinGernrweres seas soe 2 ce leew o's oe 14 00 
PTNAG DEON: 2 jalale See =i lelaseneiat el 7 00 || Pattern-makers aud carpenters 15 0 

Helpers ....----.-----------+-+---+-+--- 6 00 LA SSISDBINES ieee lars arc sia)aste sca oe mlnie= 8 00 
Moler-makers o.-- =: 2.2226: = 22 -eee 0 se =- O00) | Laborers Garters), 660). 2..0 2-012 oe oe aie = 7 CO 
Helpers)... .--- ---- 2-2 sies< so -e 2 =r w nine 7 00 Apprentices 3 00 
PUMOUGES). 2822 acs </-1--<e'e Baca eins tate ee QeOO Ve MUN O IM OMUS Seis oe oecinintei e(niemeinisiaie -1- =m mies 15 6 
Holders-on..-.----- BASOn conc da AaAaseed 7 00 Assistauts .....-- 9 0) 

GMa rss 6. seiceel-.- 2 ceeincie ==> 1= sie or == 12 00 || Brass-founders 10 00 

Helpers...---.---.----5+ ce-- 02 eee eee=e 8 00 ERE GCT See a sacs mice se oca se esate = Oe 8 U0 

Blacksmiths .......---.=---- ee eee era sie 12 00 HIME OLA eile eee alates aly seaiee cine 8 00 

' 


— 
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Statement showing the average weekly wages of persons employed by the Grond Trunk Railway 
Company, with number employed, in the year 1874. 


[Hours of labor per week, about 60, when on full time.] 






















No. Occupation. Wages.|| No. Occupation. Wages. 
Locomotive department: Car department—Continued. 

34 NEAGHINIS | Sinwcterts semis waco see $15 00 2 Puttern-makers s226.22.c2 neers $14 50 

64 POW PULODLGN a ia- cle sees ae eels er. 18 00 || 10 Biaekamithss.- eos -ee ene steaee 16 50 

59 DYPemen. 46.2265 sos seer 10 00 9 IRI PCRS 2s cack at 50 aes enter eee 10 00 

33 Wipers or cleaners...-.-. 10 WO 6 Paintersicshicvet paasse oapiecre eee 12 00 
4 Waterhousemen, (pampmen 11 OY 9 URSPCClOrs Foc ]e sso ee eee eee 12 00 
4 Stationary engineers. 10 00 6 Cleanersicc rec a2 acs maces mae 9 00 

1! Watchmen ......-. 11 50 Track department: 

16 ApOrers..-2.<='-- 10 00 Mard-laborers 2225 osxSeee sss aneec 6 37 
i Blacksmiths: = ...-..- 15 00 Section-laborers - 5 70 
5 Eee s Gen ctetn = ee 2s --| 10 00 Construction-train, (extra gang) -- 6 37 
3 Boiler-makers). ..2.~<0.05-<s~ --| 18 00 Bridge department: 

1 Coppersmith: 2.5 j.asteliss cee on 20 Co Bridge-carpenters .--..---2--2--22 11 25 
6 Carpenters: j.2-/.--cus c= alee aacees 15 00 Engineer pile-drivers- (*) 
Car department: Stations: 

25. ODT MEMUCLSM. cette <nsteieae bolero 14 00 Station-laborets:.---..<2.--.-<---. 8 25 

42 PROP AINOLS eee a viele pee aes anions 12 50 Stevedores .2<22--tcccesea<eecssee 7 50 
7 MUP DONONS eaves --a-n c= oe co aanice 8 50 Sealontens2t<ccecee-tessceresasaaee 12 75 
6 Oiulens sees se eee ero eine aie ae tee 10 00 Laborers at small stations. --..-.---. 6 75 
2 IWS GOIIISTR cemccasanirs maaan aoe 10 00 Apprentices or boys....-.-------- 5 00 
2 MINOT S22 ono neta cena sis ness se 16 75 Foremen or overseers ..---------- 13 50 











* Contract-work. 
AVERAGE EARNINGS OF WORK-PEOPLE. 


The number of hands employed in the various industries of Canada 
in the census year 1870-71 are indicated on a previous page, but the 
amount of wages paid annually was uot stated. 

The following table shows the number of hands employed, the aggre- 
gate amount of yearly wages, and the average earnings of each en- 
ployé in the several provinces and in the Dominion : 

















Total number ae Average 

Provinces. of hands em- Ag ee years 
ployed. Early WARES earnings. 
OUtaTiO.s <2 --marico cere pain Scie gee --m= Sanwa sas eswins nea nee 87,281 | $21, 415, 710 $245 37 
CUCU Oe mem mere pies ear sna ne se mocicioptenet mimcisaiiciciee amale totem ee 66, 714 12, 389, 673 185 71 
ING WBUUME WICK be ae tes cmc cs as Se ninwars goss doen Semen eek 18, 352 $, 869, 360 210 84 
AN OV SIO COUEN geal sa can emecPadeiesaccos canis cerca tanees saenienee eas 15, 595 3, 176, 266 203 67 
otal oLithe four PLrovabCes: ...c0c<2-acj-ce == asecre eesesien 187, 942 | 40, 851, 609 217 36 





While the average yearly earnings of work-people in the Dominion 
are undoubtedly small, it must be borne in mind that the aggregate in- 
cludes some women and a large ‘number of youths under sixteen years 
of age. 
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III.—FARM LABOR. 


Table showing the average wages paid for farm and other labor in different counties and towns 
in the provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, ond Prince Edwara’s 
Island, in the Dominion of Canada, in the year 1873. 





Experienced handsin—| Ordinary hands in— 





g 
8 
5 
oO 
x | 
e 
ao 
oO 
nm 
farm-work. 


Common 
laborers at 
other then 

Female 

servants. 


Summer. 


i 





Province and town. 


Without board. 
Without board. 
Without board. 


With board. 
With board. 
With board. 
| With board. 
| Without board 
| With board. 
| Without board. 
| With board. 





DAILY WAGES. 
Ontario : : 
BMG GEO Fe oe oto an donee nin ulio aa ee oe ae 


MPONPONG Co. wane ccleorS.sallemsleeictice's 6 
ELON YES ho 2 ee nos See 1 20 
Hastings -..-..- eee eee 1 00 
SFaoren. (0814). 5 =. ~2506(cc22 1 25 
Kent 








ECRUS oe ee ene cic 1 00 
Northumberland 
Prince BEdward..-:..------- £0 
Stormo. = 2-52 -) 1 25 
Saint Catharine’s 
Quebec : 
Huntaedon <2 --.--.-2-- -.-- 1 25 
Qipao’ <2 -8 se a3 fee ee 70 
Shanspead. ..-.2- 2-2 4-"s-05-- 1.35 
PPTESURIVEPS? 2-25 cacbiis 2 =< 1 12 
Nova scotia : 
STIPE eee eel = Ss =laratn 8 [2 100)1 
URIMR Se Se Ne soit: bee clay | Sain dls Dea 
Ra aTRO ne I: ole eee a2 1 00/1 
New Brunswick: 
PeB Gh A sf aie se wie one PSO see. 1 OO}S2 see. 120) [eee se OOS eae TOO Yee 
Re Sts. os pein pao = 70 90 60 20 70 90 60 80 60 SOM teense 
Prince Edward’s Island: 5 
PMERELOS AL 1 ane oo So a ae ote Whe emcee aes lowe sine tc eiicdlloameacieeame™ lo shee | vistaap= 1°00) |G 
Newfoundland: 5 
Sra pont Ss. a2 --n-c>=)25= 6 FBO! Vom sine cle Setel=ll| eect 150 ee 50 eee ee O08 p.2 2 Joel seas 
PRAT. ae = ie = Sone Bo set ewe in'e BGd neeee ale seeeeN se se = DOM ttetoetalliactonre lemme 365|---+--- 


MONTHLY WAGES. 
Ontario: 
Belleville 
{OATIOROT)) os 22 oe a-sisess Se 
Handes..-%---.- je Soe els See 





Ph pe ek ee et et et pe 





Ree 





Frontenac. - 
Grenville 
Hamilton 








Jie) d ee ee ae ee f 
Northumberland 
Prince Edward.-.-.-..--..-- 
Stormont... 2- as. occa ee 
Saint Catharine’s 
Quebec: 
QRSUEG oo iee 3. =e 2i<ln==|n\-= = 
SHANSLOM MN sec ss\- 46251015 <5". P 
Nova Scotia: 
pate seis 2 oom ae = 1-ip\2i=% S 
PANGUOSCD «ogiatat os ails sets eeiioin 
AMG SOR) a> shied 2: see cies 2 % 
New Brnnswick: 
Saint John 
Riri een eae ie a 
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I1V.—PRICES OF PROVISIONS, ETC. 


Statement showing the retail prices of pr 
sumption, and of house-rent and board 


Dominion of Canada. 


, in the following towns in the p 


\ 




























Belleville] Broek | Chatham. 
Articles. 
1872. 1872. 1872. 1873. 
PROVISIONS. 

Flour, wheat, superfine. .-.-.-.---- per barrel. $6 25 $9 00 | $6 to $7 00 $6 50 
Flour, wheat, extra family.....---.--- Owes 6 50 8 00 7 00 7 25 
Flour, ry@..----..---62-----2eese2----- CO =s 4 00 Ey ODil tae seepictees = 4 25 
CorniIMOnl jecee sess cache =-eemoosa => or? 3 00 4 00 3 00 3 50 
Beef, fresh, roasting-pieces - - -per pound 10 10 08 10 
Beef, fresh, soup-pieces.-----.--------- 022.4 08 08 06 06 
Beef, fresh, rump-steaks..-...--------- M0. Sa 10 10 10 11 
Beet, corned ..----.----+-------20+---+ dQz22. 08 10 05 07 
Veal, fore quarters.--.---------------- douse: 04 05 03 05 
Veal, hind quarters .--...------------- Q0-2-" 05 05 05 07 
Vien) Cutlets qacs~ei-5--<-e~= Laaee ee doles: 08 05 08 10 
Mutton, fore quarters..-.---.--------- do... 5:. 05 10 05 06 
AMIN HOM) LEG acces <., = 215 elem e em niep= nine sie dO. 2. 06 10 08 09 
Mutton chops ...--.------.------+----- dole. 10 10 08° 10 
Pork, fresh .-.-....-2-4------+-----=« GON =: 10 09 03 07 
Pork, corned or salted .----.---------- Go... 10 07 10 09 
Pork -DACON. «5 2-00~- sees - e558 += HO: s5= 10 10 12; 10 
Pork, hams, smoked ... sane OG. 12 15 15 124 
Pork, shoulders ...---.---------------- doze 10 10 10 11 
Pork, Sausages... .--..--2--a--65-= + does. s 124 13 13 123 

BUC Eee hoe aicieeaies asieeimsaiaseisres mics do:.- 10 13 12 124 
Goths, OLY) se-4- cna -scrmn--5-ese5-* G5 22 07 05 06 07 
Mackerel, pickled .......---.---------- do5-5- 10 10 10 07 
PS RGE Ieee ne eos ele <eisinlemia (alsin clin since os Osean 20 25 18 18 
Gipcsousseee see cae tsat see es sane = see dO... 15 13 15 15 
POUALORS 2 sa ae ev oem <2 = ceieinse= per bushel. 40 25 65 . 35 
BGO. eetee ae seiai- = S=nicins ale «\nie\minip==ela per pound. 10 05 U6 05 
SpUdG Hee eee ss - eee ae ac eee el per quart. 05 05 05 05 
PNT ces setae, aiatetatwinrate siete iaieipin= seis 0.22. 05 05 05 05 
SOME Bene seae ese eer Sees eet per dozen 15 15 20 12 

GROCERIES, ETC. ; 
Tea, Oolong or other good black .per pound. 70 70 75 50 
Coffee, Rio, green ......--.------------ do 25 25 30 25 
Coffee, Rio, roasted..-.--. 30 30 30 30 
Sugar, good brown : 09 10 10 10 
Sugar, yellow C....--..----+ ----++--+- il 11 11 
Sugar, coffee B....--..-.--------+-+---- 11 12 12 
Moiasses, New Orleans...-..----- 50 50 50 
Molasses, Porto Rico... 50 50 50 
MERU Dae oe ee eee == nim 5 a 75 5 70 
Soap, common......--.----------- 06 08 07 
RibaRe Nie sek eee lo see citvie anise erin cin ani do 13 12 10 
uel, coal. -5----.2.--+ a=-n0------ => 7 00 9 00 7 50 
Fuel, wood, hard...---..----------- 4 00 350 5 00 
Fuel, wood, pine ......:.--....-------- di 250] None ..... 275 
KOU) COal ete terecm ca saeaawiacesasie= 50 40 
DOMESTIC DRY GOODS, ETC. 
Shirtings, brown,4-4, standard quality.per yd. 10 14 il 124 
Shirtings, bleached, 4-4, stand. quality. do. -.. 124 15 123 13 
Sheetings, brown, 9-8, standard quality.do.-.. 30 123 33 
Sheetings, bleached, 9-8, stand. quality .do.--.. 40 12 50 
Cotton-flannel, medium quality ...---- GO... = ~ 30 25 20 20 
Tickings, good quality...-...----.---- do.... 30 25 37480 25to 35 
Prints, Merrimac... 256-2 xn eneses dOw=ss¢ 15 13 124 17 
Monsseline de laines...............-.- dG. 22. 15 25 10 25 
Satinets, medium quality .....-..----. ONE E 5 90 50 vis} 
Boots, men’s heavy .-----.--. .----- per pair. 2 50 5 00 275 275 
HOUSE-RENT. 
Four-roomed tenements..-..-.--. per month. 4 00 5 00 6 00 | 6 00 to 8 00 | 
Six-roomed tenements......----------- doe. ha 5 00 7 00 10 00 | 8 00 to10 00 
BOARD. 

For men, (mechanics, &¢,)..-----.- per week. 2 50 3 00 3.00 | 2 25to 3 00 
For women employed in factories.....do....|....-...-- 2 50 225 | 1 75to 2 00 


ovisions, groceries, and other leading articles of con- 
rovince of Ontario, 


Cobourg. |Chatham. 
































1874. 





DRO 
S 
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Statement showing the retail prices of provisions, groceries, j:c.—Continued. 



























































Goderich. Hamilton. |Kingston. 
Articles. 
1874, 1873. 1874. 
PROVISIONS. 
Flour, wheat, superfine. .-..........-. -1$5 50 to $9 00 $5 50 
SRUGEE aNpHCtn OROLW TAMIL Y. oe cee cin solo can COSa eal anaes nis'sictinlasic 6 50° 
Flour, rye 50 4 00 
Corn meal 2 50 3 50 
Beef, fresh, roasting-pieces -.....-..-. 10 10 
eck fresh, soup-pieces..-.-. 5.2.2. 2-266. do 07 07 
’ Beef, fresh, ramp-steaks 124 
[bers GOlnede sous ssc sce cls -nivaseeuieen ons 08 07 
Veal, fore quarters ........--...-- One 06 
Veal, hind quarters...--........-- 063 07 
PERN CH MOUS Ae eae sa anion a Salen amiclemirie'= a 0G} 10 
Mutton, fore quarters -..-.: i222... 5....2.- 08 07 
BN HOOT RO sein oiamnigemiaman ones 10 08 
INEREGOTM OHODR 52-6552 -cbb. 0k --ne annem ans 10 10 
nr CNN. pen oe sans sane sone eee ae goes,. 09 
Pork, corned or salted.......--------------- 08 it 
Oe A COD Ne ener oo aemama wien oer aes 18 $0 120 15 12 dy 
Pork, hams, smoked. -.-..-.+----.-.-..-... 15 15 to)" 16 14 14 
Pork, shoulders...--..-..- 123) 12 13 12 
Pork, sausages - 24 15 12% 09 
TAG cos. ssjceo>s----/-= === 123"  15to" 18 13 17 
TROIS eS Cay ee SRE oe ose Saeco 07 06to 08 07 06 
Mackerel, pickled 06 10 C7 064 
SRGbOE seer Aen = cnc actige nar «setae en : 20 20to 30 25 9) 
AOMOGHO! cache fea ana ms alee == elaine ee asian WOzee. 18 15:10), 55 U7 6L 15 
ORMUUGS Peet oe oceans cle teaies ani per bushel. 40 50to 90 60 60 
Se ai gee wea tg per pound. 06 06 05 05 
IBCARS oor oat ee anno aeese=nscn-5< per quart. 05 5 Ateere meets rela 10 
TN a as owas Se ee meinen ween ae sss enasen oes 06 05 07 06 
Pe ces beeen aero me owen ee ~~ = 92 per dozen. 15 20 25 25 
: GROCERIES, ETC. 
Tea, Oolong or other good black ..-. -per pound. 75 75to 1 00 00 50 
Roles, BO) OTeON. . Worms arene ese onsen ‘ 20 
Gofiee, Bie, roasted ...--.-.-.-.---------- -- do.-.. 27 
Sugar, good brown ----------------------+- do... 083 
Sugar, yellow C ...--. 2 oO eres 104 
Sugar, coffee B .-.---.--------------------- donee Fi 
Molasses, New Orleans. --.-----.------ per gallon. 50 
Molasses, Porto Rico .......--------------- doace. 60 
TE c= owe oa nw eon ens ws iar mei=n > do.... 70 
Soap, common .----------------------- per pound. 0 05 
GAB OU teenie pic lela adbioae eee eee emer do... 4 123 10 
BIN CD Ae ee waa. to = ase al een se acre per ton. 7 00 to 10 00 09 7 50 
Fuel, wood, hard..---- See eae ae per cord. 2 50'to 2 75. 00 4 50 
Fnel, wood, pine. .------.------------++---- GOUe ee o aO0) beasts neem 00 3 00 
Gi ConMete soa: 2-2 selse= seca serene ans per gallon. QO Ne cance secaa shoe 2 
DOMESTIC DRY GOODS, ETC. 
Shirtings, brown, 4-4, standard quality. .per yard. 08ito 15 ORto 16 124 
Shirtings, bleached, 4-4, standard quality. ..do-.-.. 10to 20 10to 20 15 
Sheetings, brown, 9-8, standard gaat Be ofl cree 30to 45 O8to 16 30 
Sheetings, bleached, 9-8, stundard quality..do.... 45to 75 10to 20 40 
Cotton-flannel, medium quality ..--.------- do... 20 16 20 
Tickings, good quality ..------------ = eel 20to 40 30 30 
Prints, Merrimac...---------------- . aetna 10to 18 12tto 25 J5 
Mousseline de laines..---.---.------------- wishes 39 tee pa 
Satinets, medium quality.-----.----------- dot eee 50 623 75 
Boots, men’s heavy .-------------+------ per pair. 2 40 2 50to 4 00 2 00 
HOUSE-RENT. 
Four-roomed tenements .------------- per month.| 4 00to 8 00 |.-...-.-..---- 8 00 4 00 
Six-roomed tenements .-.------------------ AGsa 25) (000 G0 LenUUmemarscinscan'y<- 10 00 7 00 
BOARD. 
For men, (mechanics, &¢.) ..--.--+----- per week | 4 00to 6 00 }.-.....----.-- 3 50to 4 50 pa 
For women employed in factories. .....--.- Ones Berane laisteipiatelar 3 C0 2 00 
jah eee anh aheanl he net at peer ems 
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ae Ottawa. |Picton.| Port Hope. | Port Stanley. 
Articles. ———— | cg = 
1872. 1873. 1873. 1872. 1872. 
PROVISIONS. 
Flour, wheat, superfine .....- ------- per bbl.| $6 50 $6 50 | $6 50 $5 75 $3 25 
Flour, wheat, extra family...-.. -.----- do... 8 00 700; 700 6 50 3 75 
RUOUH WY Pics osaae- = Gee Belew =a eene' GO.5 4 00 5 00 3 50 | Not used. .-. 2 00 
er niGall Meee eee ee ete eet eees 00e 42 3 00 3 50 3 00 4 00 3 00 © 
Beef, fresh, roasting’ ‘pieces fecece sacs per lb. 08 10 08 124 10 
Beet, fresh, soup-pieces ......----+----- doe.- 05 06 04 07 ‘. 06 
Beef, fresh, rump-steaks .... ..--------- doz. 08 13 10 124 08 
Beet, ori 1s pg pn ee ee eee do. =s 05 10 05 08 : 07 
Veal, fore quarters .-...- ..-.-----+---- do... 04 10 04 05 04 
Weal; hind quarters.--....-.-...--- +--- do... 05 12 05 06 05 
SVieHL GUULCES ac 2 2. - ones asc ce eee an do-s- 05 15 05 98 08 
Mutton, fore quarters...--- -.---------- doz... 03 06 05 07 07 
Mutton, GGG ase. 22 deerme aaiewaee= bose do... 10 08 07 09 oO 
Mutton chops Bo Wer itene Re  bigesr ceca rn do... 10 12 08 10 08 
Pons AUOSIE gon s.r eves 2 200. 09 12 08 10 08 
Pork, corned or salted ..-. do.=. 10 10 10 09 08 
POLE ADCOM ce) ele ooo epi“ nae = = do... 10 15 10 123 10 
Pork, DANS SMOKE ofan... caceeseses Td0% 35 12 17 10 16 12 
Pork, BOWELS oo ns. ss os-ate, cle icte=is esr do... 10 12 09 124 11 
Pork, SHUGHEOS asoiecee eaeee=s densa do... 13 12 10 124 12 
tarde 55) SES. oon One Soe do... 10 15 10 14 10 
odhishndia ees =s. cea ies ces aeeees. = Ghee 07 06 06 07 06 
Mackerel, DIO Oech ee ee see stew ese ws do... 93 07 08) tse eaten 0s 
ASG OT aera see meas ass dom wwinatams'tre dG... 20 25 17 16 ; 14 
(OWEESO ere eee =- Sate! eee =m <a = mn = do.. 10 15 13 14 124 
WeOLtOCS Aa cn aa on oes ae facnw occu per bush. 30. 35 35 |€0 30to 50 50 
BPO ee eee ee ate Sate ak ot kw siaene= see per lb. 05 06 05 06 _ 06 
SORTS) eer Hae e oie ctetne Sci seyseyaey st oan per qt. 06 10 05 04 05 
A ey eee ee acide e See ames way s do. 05. 06 05 05 05 
SED See dette 2 slel= se oeiaiominnie =e ee per doz 15 20 13 15 124 
GROCERIES, ETC. 
Tea, Oolong or other good black ..----- per lb. 60 60 50 7d 75 
Wofree, Rio, green’. - 2.225: -a.es—-5- --=: LOL >= 28 20 40 25 30 
Coffee, Rio, Beeeeds 5 Ade 2 30 30 40 35 35 
Sugar, good brown . s 10 10 09 il 10 
Sugar, yellow C ...-----.------ JdOE< = 14 il 10 10 12 
Birmar COCO). 2- oe << cape ene on ee = dons. 15 12 12 10 il 
Molasses, New Orleans ..--...------ per gall. 3. 50 50 50 60 
Molasses, Porto Rico J. .-555.-.-<.+--5-- close 40 40 60 40 7 
SITU «~~. - 2 eee se ee eens ene: do.-< 60 60 75 80to 1 00 1 00 
SOAP COMMOR). carina lela sine ais-uein ee = per lb. 08 08 09 07 O8to 10 
UAL CMU Ie Seite bisteal- cai seaalane'n Wwliele mapa’ do... 13 12 15 13 14 
STG COMM a ae oe oa 0-5 ote ese appears per ton. 8 00 9 00 7:50 7 00 | G 0Oto 8 00 
Heh WOO, MAN... <2. ne «eaca ee soem per cord. 3 50 5 50 3 50 5 60 4 00 
Fuel, wood, WHIM alae ott wieinc wiaislein ial a do. 2 50 2 50 2 50 3 25 None. 
Oilkcou eee wnt ene ean Sass per gall. 45 50 40 45 4 
DOMESTIC DRY GOODS, ETC. 
Shirtings, brown, 4-4, stand. quality.-per yd. 20 14 20 12 25 
Shir tings, bleached, 4. 4, stand. Enh Salon. 3 18 14 20 123 12: 
Sheetings, brown, ). 8, standar quality - do... 20 18 13 30 32 
Sheetings, bleached, 9-8, stand. Geely forse 20 18 15 37 55 
Cotton-flannel, medium quality - -do. 25 20 40 20 20 
Vickings, ¢ good quality ae 25 30 17 35 374 
Prints, Merrimac ....... bo 13 15 15 14 14 
Mousseline de taines .........-.-..--4-- 28 25 20 20 12 30 
Satinets, medium quality ...........--. do. - 60 6) 80 40 1 00 
Boots, men’s heavy ...-...-.-+----+- per pair. 3 50 350] 250] 2 00to 3 00 3 00 
HOUSE-RENT. 
Four-roomed tenements ...-.. -.- per month. 7 00 8 00 4 50 | 3 00to 6 00 3 00 
Six-roomed tenements... -..--.-.--... do... 8 00 12 00 75014 00to 7 00 5 00 
BOARD. 
For men, (mechanics, &c.) ....---- per week. 2 50 4 00 3 00 | 2 50to 3.50 2 50 
Yor women employed in factories ...... do. . 2 00 2 50 250] 1 50to 2 50 1 50 
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rino’s. tario, in— 
Articles. 
1873. 1873. 1872. 1873. 1274. 
PROVISIONS. 
Flour, wheat, superfine .-...-....----- per bbl. $6 50 $7 00 $6 35 $6 75 $5 33 
Flour, wheat, extra family.....-...-.:.--. do.. 7 50 7 50 5 84 712 6 00 
ALS LN Saag ges SS = sree ae eae ire ser OH aes eaipscale aca eset <a 3 50 4 62 4 50 
MOEN AMOR. 5 os odes sca caw scree ces sees mew do.. 3 55 1 50 3 21 2 84 4 25 
Beef, fresh, roasting-picces...---.....--per lb. 10 \$0 08to 10 094 193 10 
Beef, fresh, soup-pieces...--..--.----.----- do.. 06 06 063 05% 07 
- Beof, fresh, ramp-steaks -.......-.--.----- do.. 10 08 09+ 104 124 
Heel, Corned co << .snicinee=n- 5. wOs- 07 08 07 07 03 
Veal, foro quarters ......--.-- prance 05 04to 05 043 06 06 
Venl hind quarters’ ..s---.<5.6sea-<-s-=--- do-.. 08 65to 06 053 074 07 
en CUGOIR. Coe - samciccisoasou ceece ct ics~am do... 10 10 084 10 10 
Mutton, fore quarters ........------------- do.. 08 05 07 06 07 
Meni hion [pee 8. = aes 3 a4 See one do:. 10 06 08? 08 09 
Mutton-chops -. do-- 10 10 09% 09: 10 
POLK (POS 6 ese a elo se ees 10 08 09 09: 094 
Pork, corned or salted 2 09 10 07 10 1 
ROTI DAGCD IS ole in )oeaaeioncin oe eenoek >< Se : 13 12 114 12 13 
Pork, hams, smoked .....-<----2ics0--=--- 2 ig 12to 14 14 14 154 
PenpiSSHOMIEGLS) 2.) & cc «<< ce tees ='sce--e = 7 09 10 11 10% 13 
Pork, sausages .--..--------- 2 13 10 12% 11% 13 
BERRA hr Ske ne oe a's 3 13 12 113 124 ekg: 
an nShy Ory 5 -n2.6-<)--s ew eae =a 06 06 064 065 06% 
Mackorel, pickled ........-.....2-+-------=-- jo.- 05 06 08 063 08 
TtOR ee ese: eee = 2 22 20to 25 19 214 25 
Cheese ...- 13 10 14 Q1 16 
AON b, S soe lee 30 50 41h 41 562 
Re a tee nS one eae ae 05 08 06 058 052 
eerie eee ne a ok Oe aeons 05 06 05 06 O6e 
Ri ee re eo oe cee! ae re ee 05 06 05 053 054 
See eee gag co mn actors e io ; 17 18to” 20 153 173 Q1¢ 
GROCERIES, ETC. 
Tea, Oolong or other good black........per Ib. 65 50 to 1 00 691 663 724 
Cotiee, Rio, green.......-.---------------- do... 23 5 29 Q7 263 
Coffee, Rio, roasted =: 35 30 | 32 334 31g 
Sugar, good brown 10 09 10 09% 093 
Sugar, yellow C....----------------------- 7 11 10 11} 11 10 
Sugar, coffee B..-.--.--------------------- : 13 12 113 12 114 
Molasses, New Orleans -.-..------------ per gall. 50 50 474 50 - 5GE 
Molasses, Porto Rico é 5 482 50 60 
Siva een + =< 75 75 75 78 
Soap, common..--.-.-- 05 08 074 OGE 
Binh coo Ge vekices : 12 13 123 113 
Hucl, conl.....-.----- ------------=----- : 8 00 757 7 83 8 33 
Fuel, wood, hard 6 50 to 7 00 414 5 37 aud 
Fuel, wood, pine..----.--- peer pease do... O:00Ul et aces ae se eis 2 65 275 2 75 
Gil con) 22-2 2 5.2 -- ni oes -n es 25-22" --- per gill. 50 50 45 46 36% 
DOMESTIC DRY GOODS, ETC. 
Shirtings, brown, 4-4, stand. quality ---..per yd. 12 124 15} 14 13 
Shirtings, bleached, 4-4, stand. quality...-. do-. 14 16 144 17 153 
Sheetings, brown, 9-8, stand. quality ..----- do.. 35 14 254 Q1 dot 
Shcetings, bleached, 9-8, stand. quality ..-.do-.- 45 17 34 262 50 
Cotton-tlannel, medium quality. ----------- do.. 25 18 26 23 Qe 
Tickings, good quality do... 35 30 31 283 30 
Prints, Merrimac ----- o 17 15 14 16% 14% 
Mousseline de laines.--------------------- 2 25 95 21 934 20% 
Satinets, medium quality 3 35 15 7 67 66% 
Boots, men’s heavy.------------------ 5 00 3 00 2 75 3 46 213 
HOUSE-RENT. 
Four-roomed tenements ----. ------ per month. 300 | 6 00to 5 00 4 43 6 00 4 50 
Six-roomed tenements..---.----------+--=- do.. 400 | 8 00to 6 00 6 36 8 25. 7 50 
- BOARD. 
LJ F 5 3 50 
For men, (mechanics, &¢.) .--------- per week 3 00 | 3 00to 4 00 2 64 3 35 0 
For = ils employed in factories .--- ---- do.. 2 00 3 00 2.29 2 48 Qi25 


fie Seis oe wea e ae ee 
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Dominion of Canada. 


gein prov 






















Articles. , 
PROVISIONS. 
Flour, wheat, superfine....-.- weer oes --per bbl. 
Flour, wheat, extra family ...---.---.-- BS i.» 
GUL yO ace esse sees ase ai eieek Soccceeeee do... 
Wore meal ees sat eco cena an annem e etmcle= 5 dou. 
Beef, fresh, roasting pieces. .--.------------ per lb. 
Beef, fresh, soup plieces.---..--...----------- do... 
Beef, fresh, rump-steaks .....---.-------+----+ do... 
ABCeRTCOLMOUl o<'sic.<oet sn'sin a cis miele see i= dsr 
Veal, fore quarters .....-..--.-----=0--005es: 
Veal, hind quarters ...-.-...----------------+ 
AVieRMeatlOts'<..cces ch ccs sas sce =e alr ons tismale = al 
Mutton, fore quarters 
Mitton, leg. 3..5.--.6. 
‘Mutton chops. ...-.. ..---. .-----------2-205- 
PROPOR ans Seieseee elo wn scp memnie! aimee 
Pork, corned or salted ’...-....-.-2---«--.--- do... 
[Pork (baGOM asus). se sear on secctcesetes= ssc == OOsc 
‘Pork, hams; smokeds .. 2.6 2. sens enean- ee O%s2 
Porc SHOULGGIS: Sccntoaninacans soe ew eos == nines do... 
POV, SAUSROES. ... 5.0 - sen seen ensce. oma «200.5. 
MAT woe nce ~ et at SAULO ein 
MO OIG GU oon a eetae ae ww mie oe myo do... 
Maekerelpicklod. sui. <sleinenea he saice 300... 
SBEPHOR Pea et eot ice Peta acc enoselei+ == «nial winiais do... 
MOGOSO lee fee ences Goan cct ost attineberaccmed do... 
POU ALOCS Seeeec ck enone hcc= = nin sei ceriesses per bush 
Rice... .<25---- Ne eet pecine eine cities ine ele ings per lb 
PBGgUsee eek se sec cris sie ciecies sie eine aera per qt 
iinet ena. toameee eck atabisccee euler dos 
REISS wee ee ioe alte een Sa eco Ree eens per doz 
GROCERIES, ETC. 
Tea, Oolong or other good black .....-...--- per lb. 
WoreommiGsereen we tel- sme = ea te = nnion enn lo. . 
Coffee, Rio, roasted 
Sugar, good brown..---...---.---+---------5: 
BSUERE, VOUO WO occ. ates ote ones cdceme enemas 
SCH COMCG Bt 5 nine generic osvwe we sele ee ene i 
Molasses, New Orleans. -.-.-..--..---+---- per gall. 
Molasses; Porto RicOs <ssa-usat--0ccece sence Gres 
SUDUD ce sacle nie ein oleisialae meGOure 
OR COMMNOM <a ae yicsiecien sis elms --per Ib. 
UAC I emir a Spe Mice nia ais ale ial -oinfel gros asieie Siaik dor. 
BO Oa rete eters ali imiwiete oie oc cielelminis «em cinieiein per ton. 
Pinel WOO, Warde nansclesielim= os ccscas aan per cord. 
AE se OOO, WME Ws a5 ewes ta cme w olare nim =m = ciel im on GOs. 
OU COM eee mete ames to med aise aheerieeae = eae per gall. 


DOMESTIC DRY GOODS, ETC. 


Shirtings, brown, 4-4, standard analy Pence per yd. 
Shirtings, bleached, 4-4, standard quality. .... does. 
Sheetings, brown, 9-8, standard quality... .-.- do... 


Sheetings, bleached, 9-8, standard quality. ...do.-. 
Cie een 


Cotton-flannel, medium quality 
Migkings, CO0d QRaliby.... 2. cscnccnsencesce 
TP TUTTS | DLOURUMEC Mieisein'sicac a= ecicmncimiaea wlawielnisls 
Mousseline de laines.......--.-...----------- 
Satinets, medium quality - 
Boots, MOD SDCAVY sicesecwn es one cncocce 


HOUSE-RENT, 


Four-roomed tenements.-......---..--.- 
Six-roomed tenements ..---..---.---.-5-.---- Al 


BOARD. 


For men, (mechanics, &¢.).....--.-.--.-- per week. 
For women employed in factories............ do... 












Heming- 


ford. 

1873. 
$7 09 
7 


25 
5 00 


Quebec. |Stanstead 


1872. 


25 


20 


3 50 


Three 
Rivers. 
1872. 1873. 
$38 00 $7 50 
9 50 8 50 
3 00 5 00 
12 10 
‘(06's aan 
13 10 
08 10 
05 07 
08 et 
1% 1 
o 10 
124 10 
124 15 
Tap 9 
123), 12 
aceateee . 15) 
12 12 
SSeS : 10 
15 15 
15 15 
O07 05 
08 05 
25 20 
15 17 
35 50 
07 05 
08 05 
05 05 
17 20 
90 15 
25 34 
20 Tcaaeres a 
10 10 
TORS Leese 
etaiaer moe 25 
saeeeneeee 30 
75 50 
10 7 
1S 15 
een guaaee 8 75 
Settee 5 50 
4 00 4 50 
50 50 
14 124 
15 123 
17 35 
TG 65 
20 30 
30 35 
123 13 
25 15 
3 00 3 50 
4 00 00 
7 00 9 00 
3 00 2 50 
2 50 2 00 


. 


ince of Quebec 


Avera 
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Statement showing the retail prices of provisions, groceries, and other leading articles of con- 
sumption, and of house-rent and board,in the following towns of the provinces of New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward’s Island, and Newfoundland, and in the town of Kingston, 
Jamaica, West Indies, in the year 1873. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


| St. John. 








Articles, 
PROVISIONS. 

Flour, wheat, superfine -...... per bbl. 
Flour, wheat, extra family. ...-.. do- -- 
Flour; PY Stes oc a= jcceseemsccances a0: .- 
Rirennieal Pas. con ne eects a0 = 
Beef, fresh, rorsting-pieces. --.- per lb. 
Beef, fresh, soup-pieces...--...-. do... 
Beef, fresh, rump steaks. ......-.. GOL == 
EBBOS CORNGO has. aee sc ce ewan en do... 
Veal, fore quarters!<.2: =< s2. cn. do... 
Veal, Hine quarters. 55. owen do... 
fWiadlcntlote ve. -- 0220s. 26 eee. do... 
Mutton, fore quarters.-........-. do... 
INIENGLOI, TAM aia ele oo ae = enema do. .- 
Mutton chops ....:.....-.-.s5-- do... 
ORK A PORN Pen ak poop a eis namin ng do... 
Pork, corned or salted ae AOlS. 
Pork, MaGGWh ee: Secchi one ee do./4: 
Pork, hams, smoked ..-...-.------ do-.3 
Pork, shoulders RSF et Seana do... 
Pork, BRUSAPOR oo se cees seq ner dor 
Spard 4 os 5 Ses -55es= ee eee do... 
Codfish, Ory cee eset e sees lete do... 
Mackerel, PIC KIOM Seas ce Sains do: =. 
Bibi noes oat a saan atone. oe do... 
OUIGIE CVE 42 7883 36 et Se eee do: =: 
Potatoes .-...---- se ceee ee per bush 
pice Bae eee cies shoe Fears per lb 

Pal sees eee oleae isa = per qt 

Fee sete 3. aCe See a Mobis do. 


GROCERIES, ETC. 


Tea,Oolong or other good black. a lb. 
Coffee, Rio, UCC ee eee eee so 






Coffee, Bio, roasted .--. cee: . 
Sugar, good brown ..--.-.------- do-22 
Sagar, yellow C -.---------------do-.-- 
Sugar, coffee B -.---..<------.-<- do. 
Molasses, New Orleans...-..- per gall. 
Molasses, Porto Rico .-.-. .-- escecGO.<: 
paA Ee ee enc ew sia aialns do... 
Soap, common......------------ per lb. 
EAR RHP a ot at ances ei do. -- 
MietC pals cs. =< 5221 ee se per ton. 
Fuel, wood, hard .....----.-- per cord. 
Fuel, wood, pine.-..-----.- esa do. - 
Oil, en Meee oe an cans per g gall. 


DOMESTIC DRY GOODS, ETC. 
a brown, 4-4, ee qual- 


geo a6 2 ia'eim Finn e ina aise = er yd. 
shen bleached, 4-4, rere | ara 
ee ae eee pn eam er y. 
gh omnes brown, 9-8, standar oe) 
UE er ee tak ines <n o=nia ea =e er 
Sane bleached, 9-8, Gonaca 
quality Bae Soe wag Susi on per yd. 
Cotton-flannel, medium quality - PdGaes 
Tickings, good quality ess -ee=--' do... 
Prints, Merrimac ..--.----------- dour. 
Monusseline de laines.-..--------- dns 
Satinets, medium quality.------- do... 
Boots, men’s heavy - -------- per pair. 


HOUSE-RENT. 





Four-roomed tenements. -..per month. 
Six-roomed tenements ..-.------- do... 


BOARD. 


For men, (mechanics, &c.).. per week. 
For women employedin factories. do... 


$9 00 
11 00 
6 00 














et QD 

PRINCE | v7 Q Sar 
EDWARD'S CNet BS | samaica. 

ISLAND. : Aes 
ons ce 

aes 

Fred- |Charlotte- H : 

BniGitonal ectoamnt St. John’s.) 9 aA Kingston. 

qaAs3 
$7 50 $7 50 $9 00 $3 Qihi\|oneseeete 
85 9 00 10 00 9 69 $11 12 
as ee eee lovee mice 8 00 VCO cease as 
4 50 4 50 4 73 4 44 6 28 
12 12 20 143 12 
09 08 15 0s} 12 
13 12 20 154 12 
11 08 10 103 12 
05 04 15 O74 15 
072 05 20 103 15 
i1 05 20 114 LS, 
06 06 15 083) 18 
09 08 20 113 18 
id 03 20 133 18 
10 08 20 12 12 
13 10 15 124 18 
13 10 13 13)" 16 
15 12 26 174 36 
LE 09 15 12 12 
15 12 20 154 12 
15 15 20 174 12 
05 04 05 OAS a. tata sees 
09 06 05 062 12 
22 22 30 254 48 
19 22 20 20 36 
70 25 80 160 |Soue eee 
074 06 05 OGR ie seet oes 
Te 12 10 11 12 
06 06 10 07 12 
20 20 20 213 36 
52 40 85 59 1 20 
26 15) 30 243 36 
32 23 30. 31 36 
10 09 12 103 06 
iE 12 10 eb 12 
St aeee ata es 13 13 12 
Sta ete ain tom antes ae 50 50 1 44 
50 OMe estates a ererae 56 1 44 
Se ieieceelsialel|lsiwe wate Be cltia eicictaise ae 1 00 96 
09 09 09 094 Q4 
17 20 10 15} 12 
e350) 3 00 8 09 GBR Seeasencee 
4 00 5 50 3 50 5 00 3 84 
OTE Gl taints ais: ais tell Smiatale «Sines 3 87 3 84 
50 50 37 48 12 
15 14 15 144 12 
17 15 20 1%4 24 
17 28 30 23 12 
UY, 30 44 284 2Q4 
45 27 25 304 12 
28 3g 35 32 18 
15 15 16 153 12 
30 20 20 174 36 
BO oeaeeasc le 40 60. 48 
4 50 4 50 4 00 4 38 2 40 
4 00 6 00 4 00 5 00 6 00 
5 50 8 00 6 00 712 14 52 
3 00 3 00 6 00 4 00 2 52 
2 00 2 50 2 OF lvoe eesatae 
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